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TKKMS, A( . 

Auii, 

1 Lammas Day, 

12 ('•rou '‘0 Shooti.iti beginsTV 
12 Kid*? (Jeoigo IV. born, (1762.) 

16 Duke of York born, (1703 ) 

21 Duke of Clarence 1 ) 0111 , 

2G Salmon (ishing in Foilhancl Tay ends, 




^ auoius cir( uinMai’t.-.s (bad hcalili anion^ oilier^) linve prevented us from at- 
iL’.oiiii; lo eeitam subiccts which we InnUd ai in our last. Our attention bhull be 
iiioro fluciud I'ln,! 'em 4s in oil) next. 


Pnntcd hj J. Jiulhvni ^ Smi. 
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JIKMAKKS I.O('ll.'\Nl)llL, KY A CRITIC Ol'- TIIC OLD SCHOOL. 

jlM our Nunibur Ibr Jiiriu \vc inserted ;i notice of Lochandhii. After that Article 
was priiitcil, we received the iollowing remarks from a quarter of rrspcciabWtjt 
in the literature of Scotland ; and wc trust that it is unnecessary, in these circumstan- 
* ces to make any apology to our readers for laying before tlicin a second Review of the 
same work. With feelings of satisiaclion, and even of pride, we jilace this Article 
at the cominenceinent of a new Volume of our Work, and we aie suie that our readers, 
on perusing these remarks, will participate with us in similar cinol'ons.J 


In this age, certainly one* of the most 
muling and v citing ages wludi wc 
have seen, •'no &pccit\s of composition 
'ecnis to be so much a favourite as 
the 7v The number of such 

works is infinitely beyond that of 
any former tnni' in Biitain, or even 
in France, fertile as it is in produc- 
tion^ of that sort, for which both its 
genius and its language are better 
adapted than for the more serious 
and deep investigations of study or 
of science. 

We may, perhaps, without par- 
tiality to our eontein])oraries, ascribe 
part of the suec ’ss of such jmblica- 
tioiis to the superior merit of those 
of the present day. The Novel has 
assumed a higher tone, and a more 
lofty port, than in the days of our 
literary predecessors, great as we 
must allow to be the genius and 
merit of L'icldmirj liic/ia/iLwn, and 
Smol/ct. Its subjects liavc been of 
a liigher caste. It has become, as it 
were, the handmaid of history, tra- 
cing the portraits and characters of 
princes, and statesmen, and \yarriors, 
s — following them in their more seri- 
ous occupations — and, wliat is more 
new, and more interesting to the great 
bulk, of readers, attending them in 
tliei^f retirements from business into 

voi . \V1 I. 


the haunts, the habits, the passions, 
and the manners, of their ordinary 
life. In this, whicli may be called 
the higher department of the Novel, 
our illustiious countryman, the au- 
thor of U’avcrlcify has particularly 
excelled, and may, perhaps, fairly 
claim a great share of the honour of 
elevating the Novel to a rank to 
which formerly it did not aspire. 

But even the modern Novel par- 
takes of the naluie of its ancestors, 
and habits loves, its mysteries, its 
crosses in love, its dcvelopement of 
lOystery, in common with the Novels 
of former times. The love, parti- 
cularly, whicli French critics have 
thought that tragedy could not do 
without, is always the leading passion 
of the Novel, the highly-coloured 
thread which wc always trace through 
the web of such works. This costume, 
as it may be called, common to the 
Novel in every age and nation, gives 
a sameness to the stories or plots, 
whicli often fixes the charge of pla- 
giarism, in cases where the author of 
the supposed imitation was quite un- 
conscious of the similarity of inci- 
dent or of character. 

To |this last charge the autho,r of 
Jsochatdhu may be considered liable. 
Beside^ a close imitation of Wavetfey, 
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he has condescended to imitate au- 
thors miicli inferior. His introduc- 
tion is almost a counterpart of the 
introduction to Mackenzie's Man of 
Fcrhn^; but it is not so appropri- 
ate to the work which it introduces, 
nor has it (if we are not partial to 
our venerable contemporary) that 
pensive tenderness which is the prin- 
cipal merit of Iiis woiks, particularly 
of his Man of Frehnn'. There is 
another introduction, that prefixed 
to one of the Talcs of my Landlord, 
describing the walk of the School- 
master by the sideof the lonely brook, 
after the dismissal of his evening 
school, much more in the spirit of 
Mackenzie’s introduction, and with, 
at least, as much merit, both in itself 
and as an introduction to the excel- 
lent work which follows it. We, 
who are a little of the old schoof 
have always looked on this as one of 
the purest and most interesting pas- 
sages of any of the works of its-just- 
ly-cclebrated author. In one chapter 
of the present work, which may fair- 
ly be considered as a pretty close 
imitation of Waveidey,' i\\Q drunken, 
brawdlng scene, near the beginning 
of the book, in the alehouse of Mrs 
M'Claver, we think the copy had 
better have been spared. The ori- 
ginal, though full of that character- 
istic delineation of place and person, 
which all the author of M'averlcy's 
works possess in so eminent a degree, 
is somewhat too coarse for readers of 
delicacy, and the copy in Lochan- 
dhu is still more coarse and indeli- 
cate, wc had almost said disfusting, 
because dirtiness and drunkenness, 
ribaldry and swearing, are always 
offensive to persons of taste ; and in 
this work they seem to us not to 
have even the merit of natural cha- 
racter, (the worthy Baronet, who is 
one of tne principal dramatis persona? 
of the Tale, seeming quite out of place 
in this congregation of blackguards;) 
and still less of tending in any de- 
gree to the arlvancement of the narra- 
tive, or the denouement of the plot. 
This leads us to consider tlie con- 
struction of the fable, a quality in 
such works of fiction which the se- 
duction of VVaverley has perhaps 
tended to make readers undervalue. 


CJidy 

but which gives such excellence and 
interest to Imn ^ones, and soim- 
other works of that kind. It is time, 
however, and properly belon^|?f5’g ‘o 
this part of our criticism, to give our 
readers some account of the story of 
LnchandhUf of which iiu abstract may 
be contained in a few pages, all that 
our limits at juesent allow. The 
person whose name foims the title of 
the hook is a material, hut not a 
principal character, of the work. 
He is a chic f! am (not a chiefs for 
these designations are n(^ synony- 
mous) of the second rain| in the 
Highlands of Inverness-shire, one 
the old prj)ju ietors of an estate there, 
who uses his power, as \\as hut too 
much the case in the Highlands at 
the period to which this tale is at- 
tributed, (though latlicr of the latest, 
for the manners are rather too rudi' 
even for the eigluccnth century,) # 
ill a sort of trade of rapine and 
plunder, in which, however, he was 
careful not to commit himself perso- 
nally, but to employ some of his 
neighbours and retainers. The story 
opens with a meeting between a 
young English gcntrbinaii of the 
name of Attihcrsti who come s to Scot- 
land under the guidance of an old 
friend, formerly Captain of a man- 
of-war, (Captain Cleaver,) to avoid 
the importunity of his fatlu r’s en- 
deavouring to persuade, or rather 
compel him, to marry a rich heiress, 
a Miss Dclassan.r, who, with her 
aunt. Lady Deborah Drlassai/.Tf aie 
the principal instruments employed 
in the construction and development 
of the story. At the head of the 
drunken party whom w’e have just 
mentioned, and in the chair of that 
meeting, is placed Sir Alisavder San-‘ 
demon'*, a worthy and benevolent Ba- 
ronet, ill assorted, as we said above, 
with such dissipated and vulgar com- 
panions, who kindly invites Amherst 
and bis friend Cavtain Cleaver to 
his bouse, where tlie latter resides 
during the time bis young compa- 
nion remains in Scotland. That 
companion was indeed tlomcstica- 
ted, for the time, in a bouse, or 
castle, at no great distance from Sir 
Alisander's, the seat of Lord Fa^lcs- 
holme, where he finds a new and 


• We do not know why in thisjjwork the name Alexander is clianged 1 (j Al^san- 
tier; in the native language of the Highlands, the Gaelic, it is AVister. 
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more poweji'ul attraction— a young 
lady every way* superior, both in 
beauty, and still more in virtue and 
accoiiTplislinieJU, to his former mis- 
tress, Miss Delassaux, in the person 
of a niece of his Lordship's, Miss 
Mnlcohn, with whom, having shaken 
off any remains of his former mis- 
placed attachment, he becomes deep- 
ly enamoured, and she, of course. Is 
the heroine of the Novel ; their at- 
tachment is soon discovered to be 
mutual, and they plight their troth 
to one another ; but, contrary to the 
expect ’.tion of the reader, he soon 
^fter learns that there is an invin- 
cible barrier to their union, from 
some mysterious cause, of which the 
reader is, with considerable art and 
effect, kept in ignorance till near 
the conclusion of the tale. A story 
of atrocious crime is now unfolded, 
in which J^ady Deborah Delassaux 
is tne chief actress, employing for 
her willing associate and instru- 
ment one AnthoniOi a Neapolitan 
assassin. This man had become ac- 
quainted with Ijord Eaglesholinc at 
Naples, where Lady Deborah se- 
duced him into a connexion with 
her, though her husband was then 
living in a different part of Italy, 
and being found by this profligate 
woman a fit instrument for her 
wicked purposes, was employed by 
him to murder her husband, in hopes 
of making way for a marriage with 
I,ord Eagkbholme, In this, how- 
ever, she is disappointed ; but their 
connection, though not sanctioned by 
the church, issointimateastoin'oduce 
a child born by Lady Deborah, and 
by her committed to the charge of a 
Neapolitan woman, wife of 
who, after a certain time, brings her 
back, educated in all such accom- 
plishments as foreign tuition could 
give. But though smitten with the 
charms of her person and the gaiety 
of her manners, Amherst is so inuen 
disgusted with an accidental disco- 
very of her total want of that feeling 
to which she pretended., as imme- 
diately to break off all connexion 
with her, while his father, ignorant 
of the cause of his estrangement, is 
indignant at his son’s refusal of this 
match, and on his obstinacy in re- 
sisting it, is so much irritated as to 
oblige his son to leave his house, 
and w accompany hU friend Cleaver 
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in a tour into Scotland. 'J’hcre, as 
we have above statc(f, he forms the 
tcndcrest attachment to 3Iibs MaU 
cohn, who is said to be niece of Lord 
E(ti(lc.sholnie, which she candidly owns 
to be mutual, and he has no doubt 
of the accomplishment of their u- 
nion, but finds first her uncle and 
then herself inexorably determined 
against it; the mysterious reason 
for their refusal is explained to- 
wards the end of the book ; she was 
believed to be tlie daughter, not 
the niece of Loj'd Eafflesholme, born 
to him by Lady Deborah, while 
her first husband was yet living ; 
the consciousness of this crime in a 
man of so refined a sense .of ho., 
nour and morality as. his Lordship, 
has the effect of determining him 
to seclude himself from the world, 
where he is found living, with the 
ascetic severity of a monk, in his 
old castle, with his charming niece ; 
but the second and final discovery 
of her real birth, by means of the 
discoveries, first of the Dwarf, and 
afterwards of Anihonio, remo^^s this 
barrier, and Amherst is married, 
with the almost invariable issue of 
all Novels, to the lady ; she in- 
herits the fortune of Lord Eagles^ 
holme, (great wealth being another 
indispensable adjunct to the felicity 
of the heroes and heroines of such 
tales,) who throws off the melan- 
choly to which he had so long been 
subject, and is the happy associate of 
Amherst, and his most amiable wife. 
The minor characters are rewarded 
and punished, according to the code 
of poetical justice. Lady Deborah 
and the associate of her crimes, A7f 
thonio, having poisoned themselves, 
the virtuous persons of the tale at- 
tain the happiness and comforts to 
what they arc entitled. 

From the above abstract, our read- 
ers will perceive that Lochandhu has 
not much pretension to originality, 
but the imitation is sometimes well 
executed, and the interest is strongly 
excited and kept up by the strangeness 
of the incidents and the uncertainty 
in which the reader is kept till the 
very close of the book, though that 
uncertainty is not so artificially con- 
trived as to overcome the improba- 
Mlity of the story. The details are, 
nbwever, striking, and the characters 
sufficiently delineated and preserved 
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arniilst tlio various circumstaucos i:i 
which they are place'll. One of them, 
a favourite with the reader, is some- 
what abased in liis estimation, by an 
excessive love of good eating, which 
we think not a common attribute of 
a sea character, and is cast upon 
Captain CIrarrr, without any good 
reason, or any advantage to the con- 
duct of the story. 'J'liere is, in liis 
declaration of this epicurism, as in 
other delineations of the characters 
of the persons, rather too many 
words, and somewhat exaggerated 
features of such characters ; but tlic 
VC (juid nimis seems a rule wliich is 
apt to be neglected in modern Novel- 
writing. In the descriptive j wc think 
the author is very happy ; and 
though in that branch he may be 
accused of a too close imitation of his 
favourite* prototype, Wavcrley, and 
sometimes is rather too luxuriant, 
yet the scenes he describes are deli- 
neated with accuracy and force, and 
strictly belong to the local of the 
district in which they are laid. 

As r^e think these the best execu- 
ted parts of the w'ork, we will, in jus- 
tice to the author, give liberal ex- 
tracts from those portions of his hook, 
which will afford fair specimens both 
of his powers of description and of 
the style of his performance. 

The footway-track Amherst had allu- 
ded to led them up a steep and very rug- 
ged ravine, the bed of which was encum- 
bered by large fragments torn by time 
and weather from its rocky sides. A clear 
little rill, gushing from a copious spring 
towards its upper cxiremily, ran tinkling 
over the stony masses, and poured itself 
into a narrow chasm under one of the 
largest of them, where it was entirely lost. 
The fountain-head was enclosed within a 
circle of ancient ruined masonry, exhibi- 
ting marks of having been once polished, 
laid, and jointed with great nicety ; but 
many of the stones having been shaken 
from fheir beds, were now tufted with 
moss, and partially covered by the broad- 
Icaved, wild plants, growing in profusion 
around them, and the pure water, once 
confined to a single jet, now rushed out 
through various fissures. At the disUnce 
of a yard or two above the well stood the 
remains of the shaft of an ancient cross, 
and near it on the ground lay the upper 
part of it, half buried by the herbage, to 
which the humidity of the place gave pes 
culiar luxuriance. 7 

‘‘ What a lovely, wild, and interesting 
■“ exclaimed Amherst. 


('////(• iff the Old Sthool. C-ifiy 

“ Wluit a noble watering |)lacc !’* cried 
Cleaver ; ‘‘ here is weter enough to sup- 
ply a whole navy ; but what the deuce arc 
these copper coins laid here for ?’^ 

“ Judging from these fragments of a 
cros.*5,” said his companion, “ this must 
be some holy mcII. I have heard that 
such olFerings are still made by the suiH*r- 
stitious vulgar to springs once blessed by 
saints of former days, and ever since sup- 
posed to be peculiarly gifted, even al- 
though popery has ceased to protect them.’" 

Having reached the brow of the crags, 
a very cheerless piospcct pre.sented itself 
to their eyes. The downs, exduiding for 
several miles along the summit of the 
rocks, and rising in elc\ation as they re- 
treated inland, displayed a barren surface 
of iricgularly-blown sand heaps, covered 
with patches of wiiy bent grass, ileyond 
all this a bold promontory arose to the 
westward, its green bead exhibiting traces 
of ancient fortifications ; and, farther still, 
the eye was carried over an extensive low 
and sterile plain, yet more unprolitable 
than tlic ground around them. Not a 
house, nor even hovel, was to be descried. 
What appearance the country, lying be- 
yond the ridge about a mile to the sooth, 
might wear, they had no opportunity of 
knowing ; but, as Cleaver expressed it, 
what they did see looked sufliciently 
‘‘ glum,” and damped all hopes of a snug 
supper. They hesitated for some time 
what to do. At length, as the sun had 
alieady sunk behind the huge bulk of the 
distant western mountains, and the sea 
and its coasts were beginning to melt inii> 
obscurity, — after wandering from knoll 
to knoll, without gaining any additional 
information, they finally resolved to post- 
jwne all further attempts to explore till 
to-morrow^, and to return to bpend the 
night on board. 

In the continuation of the samo 
passage is the description of the 
strange anomalous being, who is one 
of the chief persons of the drama,, 
and expounder of its mysteries, the 
DwarJ\ ike Carline of the Cove. 

The creature was sitting as if occupied 
in raising water from the spring. It 
started up at the sound, stretched its tiny 
arms abroad, as if in alarm, and running 
with the rapidity of thought, three times 
round the circle of the well, suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

Amherst, roused by curiosity from the 
momentary surprise this singular appari- 
tion had thrown him into, rushed impe- 
tuously down the hollow, to discover 
where it had concealed itself. He care- 
fully examined every nook— he looked 
iiitu cvciy Lievice wheic a huuictii being 
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ini^ht h.uc beep secreted, all the way 
from thespimg, down to the very l)ottoni 
of ,^JLic ra\ inc, wlierc it opened upon the 
strahd, but be could not perceive the least 
vestige of the object of his search. Sur- 
prised and disappointed, be stood for some 
minutes wrapt in silent astonishment, 
until he was joined by Cleaver, whoso 
obesity of person, ill calculated for such 
rapid movements, had permitted him to 
follow hut slowly. 

“ Why, Amherst, my boy,” cried the 
cajitain, puffing and blouing as he spoke, 

why, .‘Vinhcr.'-t, you must siirclt' have 
the legs of a goat, or u roebuck, to en- 
able you to bound over slippery stones 
and rugged rocks in this sort of way. I, 
for my part, who did not run quite so 
fast, shook mv carcase to pieces, and had 
two or three times nearly broken my legs 
in my attempt to overtake you. But 
who the devil was that person we saw ?” 

“ The devil, indeed !” cried O’Gol- 
lochar, with a face as pale as death. 

Strange !” said Amherst, after re- 
covering himself, “ very strange indeed i 
where can she have hid herself?” 

“ She certainly did not pass out this 
way,” said Cleaver ; “ for before I start- 
ed to follow you in this same hreuk-ncck, 
inad-cap chase, I kept my eye so fixed 
111)011 the bottom of the ravine here, that 
1 must have seen a rat or a weasel, if it 
had escaped in this direction.” 

“ She could not have scaled these walls 
of rock,” said Amherst. 

“ Not unless she can walk like a lly, 
with her head down,” replied Cleaver. 

“ By the hill of Ilowth she’s a fairy 
or a witch,” cried O’Gollochar ; “ I’ll 
take iny oath T saw her vanish in a flash 
of fire.” 

“ Nay, Cornelius,” said his master, 
‘‘ your eyes have added to the mysterious 
circumstances of this cxtvaordiniiry jier- 
sonage, who is certainly mysterious 
enough in herself, without any such fla- 
ming addition. But if we may judge of 
her by the seat she had chosen, she 
could not very well be a slave of the De- 
vil, whose servants are sup| 7 oscd to flee 
at the very sign of the cross.” 

“ Och, don’t talk about that ould jon- 
tlcman, dear master,” cried O’Gollochar, 
crossing himself in good earnest; *• sure 
it was my crossing myself afore, when I 
first seen the cratur, that got us rid of 
her so disily ; and now, if 1 might make 
so bould, 1 would advise you and the cap- 
tain to get all three of us on board again, 
as fast as our trotters can carry us, for 
/ear she might maybe come back again.” 

After pulling themselves with un- 
availing conjectures, the gentlemen re- 
turned slowly to their boat. On ques- 


tioning the saiUirs left in charge of it, 
who had oliscrvcd nothing, they were sa- 
tisfied of the impossibility of the figure 
having cscajied along, the Leach from the 
bottom of the ravine, [Ihe l)oat having 
been moored opposite to the very entrance 
of it. Their curiosity was sufficiently 
awakened, and they would have willingly 
renewed their search, but it w'as now so 
dark, that even the adjacent precipices 
began to he invisible, and all attempts to 
unravel the mystery were vain. 

They were about to get into the boat, 
when their eies were attracted by the 
sudden twinkle of a light on the shore, as 
if in the bend of the bay, about five or 
six hundred yards off*. At first it seemed 
to glimmer like a candle or torch, ap- 
pearing and disappcaringaltcrnatcly. But 
suddenly it flamed up w'itli a broad blaze, 
to a great height, illuminating the ample 
mouth of a large cavern in the cliff*, and 
throwing a red glare on its interior, w hilst 
all around w as rendered doubly obscure 
by its very splendour. The gleam shot 
across the water, and the tide, as it broke 
gently on the shore, flashed and sparkled 
under the influence of its reflection. Se- 
veral figures were seen, like black sha- 
dows, occasionally crossing the light, and 
apparently employed in feeding the fire. 
A fervid imagination might have fancied 
them the daemons w'ho guard the damned 
spirits flitting across the threshoW of the 
infernal regions. 

The following is what the Flemish 
painters call a picture of Interior^ in 
which Tcvier.s^ O^stadCi ami other ar- 
tists of the low countries, particular- 
ly excel. 

The house was chiefly composed of 
two large chnmbers, known in Scotland 
by the apjiellation of the but and the bciu 
The first of these, entering from the door- 
way, w'as used as the kitchen and hall. 
It had a large fire-place, with a chimney 
so much projected into the middle of the- 
apartment, that a company of a dozen 
might have easily sat under it ; and a 
couple of forms, placed one on each side, 
showed that it was frequently so occupied. 
The black smoky rafters were only here 
and there covered W'ith bits of old boat- 
sails, stretched across, and bent down- 
wards betw'een the beams, as if laden with 
numerous articles of lumbt’r thrown up 
there to be out of the way. In other 
places the eye w'as ]x:rmilted to penetrate 
upwards through a net-work of cobwebs 
and dustJ till arrested by the interior of 
the thatched roof. Two or three favour- 
ite hens, at roust in the sobty regions 
above, seemed lo sleep perfectly uncon- 
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Bcious of the noise below. The walls of 
llie apartment were lined with divers cup- 
boards, and pfaie-iacks of diiferent alti- 
tudes, shapes, and ])uttcrns, containing a 
motley assemblage of pewter and stone- 
ware, mingled with kitchen utensils, 
many of them broken, and all of them 
dirty. Amongst other thin5»a there were a 
number of truncated bottles, stalkless 
glasses, and many pieces of cracked tea- 
ware of very^fine foreign China, and these 
were intermixed with horn-spoons, iron- 
skewers, and dirty pot-lids. Long strings 
of fish hu.ig drying over the fire-place, 
and a number of mutton hams dangled 
from hooks fixed in tlie beams, some of 
them so low as to make it diflicult for a 
tall person to steer his head through 
them. Several large antique-looking 
chests, having curious dark recesses, be- 
tween them, where the light could hardly 
penetrate; a dresser, a frail table, and 
half a dozen wooden chairs, in the same 
state, formed the major part of the fur- 
niture of this chamber. 

This is strikingly graphical, and 
might afford the materials of a por- 
trait, if the book were ever to be ac- 
companied by a favourite adjunct of 
modern books, engraving's of the 
persons and scenes which the author 
has only embodied in words. It un- 
fortunately often happens, that in- 
stead of giving a juster or clearer 
idea of the person or place described, 
the delineation hinders, instead of 
aiding, the reader’s conception of 
cither, and, destroys the picture 
which his imagination had drawn in 
his mind’s eye, after that which the 
writing of the author had afforded. 

No less graphical and striking is the 
description at page l(j7 of Vol. 1. of 
a noble prospect afforded to Amherst, 
from a nigh point of ground which 
he had reached. 

I'hc i)oint on w hich he stood was op- 
|M)site to that end of the lake farthest 
from Sanderson Mains, and its waters, 
embracing the extremfly of the rising 
ground, here retired behind it into a beau- 
tiful boy, where the banks, gently sloping 
towards it, were richly diversified with 
noble woods. A sprightly stream here 
escaped from the lake, and throwing it- 
self soon afterwards over several ledges of 
rock, hastened to make its way towards 
the sea through a sequestered glen. 

On a broad swelling promontc/'y jutting 
into the lake stood a Gothic i castle of 
great extent, und bearing all the appear- 
ance of hat ing been calculated for power- 
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ful resistance, when artillery had .is Ax’t 
no share in the liavoc of war. It consist- 
ed of a large internal court-yard, forced 
by surrounding masses of irregular build- 
ings, strangely combined with swelling 
round towers of different magnitudes, 
some of them rising boldly from the 
ground, and having their tall thin necks 
surmounted by curiously-projected square 
tops of various architecture, and covered 
w’ith high pitthed roofs of giey slate. 
This inner court was entered through the 
deep shadow of a heavy (iothic gateway, 
and was again protected by ai>jHUer cir- 
cumvallation of lower vaulted buildings, 
forming a strong w.all of external defence. 
The entrance through this was by a gate- 
way similar to that already mentioned, 
but strongly flanked by low loop-holed 
towers; and wherever the outer wall pic- 
sented an angle, it was strengthened by a 
similar tower. A moat drawn across the 
neck of land cut off the peninsula trans- 
versely, nnd, when in a state cf perfect 
reptiir, must have admitted the waters of 
the lake from cither end of it, so as en- 
tirely to insulate the castle, and the point 
of the promontory it stood on. Over this 
an antique drawbridge gave access to the 
outer gateway. Some magnificent oaks 
and beeches, and a few gigantic and gro- 
tesquely-twisted fir-trees, almost coeval 
with the castle itself, rose in groups on 
that part of the peninsula connecting the 
castle with the land, and gave roost to a 
colony of rooks and daws that soared 
around the airy balilements, keeping up 
an incessant cawing. 

The Iiroad head jutting into the lake 
licyond the castle was laid out in old- 
fashioned terrace- gardens and walks, with 
huge hedges of yew and holly, fruit-trees, 
fountains, and trimmed evergeens, and 
the centre was occupied by an ample 
bowling-green. These gardens were de- 
fended all round by a terrace wall, and 
seemed to be kept in order 'with scrupu- 
lous nicety ; but the extensive grounds 
sloping to the margin of the bay, and 
sweeping downwards into the glen, and 
upwards, over the brow of the surround- 
ing elevations, Ixire all the appearance of 
an ancient and neglected park. 

So also is the view he gives of the 
Castle *of Lord Eagicsholme, which, 
however, the reader of WaverUy will 
iiniuediately refer to what he will 
•suppose to be the original from 
which it is copied, in that adibirable 
Novel. 

The road soon brought hiii|) to an old^ 
and somewhat dilapid^ted gateway, con. 
bisiting of two gigantic squaic pillarb, 
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whicli, from magnitude*, mi*;!!! have 
hocM tln>se of ^lercule-.. An enormous 
Tiisiy iron gale stretched across the broad 
S|).'''C between the piluiis, over which 
well’ the fragments of an iron eagle, in a 
roaring attitude, with t!ie motto, Ad 
solan Uudo.''* 'J'he gate was locked ; but 
tlie remains of steps in the high wall en- 
abled Amherst to scale it without diffi- 
cufly, when he found himhclf m a inby- 
nnth of wood, where trees of all kinds, 
hut chielly oaks and ]unes, 4jf immense 
growth, produced an impervious leafy 
< anopy overhead, whilst the ground be- 
tween tbeir stems was filled with almost 
impenetrable thickets of undergrowth. 
Kven the avcivuc running from the old 
gate through this wilderness was consi- 
derably overgrown, but it was still sufli- 
cienlly obvious to preclude the chance of 
his losing his way. 

The ground to the right sloped gently 
towards the lake, and, as he proceeded, 
he began to liave occasional peeps of it 
through glades of rough old pasture, open- 
ing w idely ill the woods. To the left 
these openings show d considerable sweeps 
of the neglected lawn, stretching up the 
Mdeofthe hill between masses of embow'er- 
ing trees. 'Plic whole wore the appear- 
ance of having been given up to the un- 
rontested dominion of the wild animals. 
Herds of fallow-deer were seen feeding in 
the more open grounds ; he disturbed 
hundreds of hares too ; and his path 
through the thickets was frequently cross- 
ed by the roebuck, that stood to gaze at 
him for ii moment before it plunged into 
the brake. 

As he proceeded, the woods became 
thinner,* nd at length the trees 'began 
to straggle oil' into the park, forming fine 
foregrounds to the view of the interior 
of the hay, the peninsula, and t!ie castic 
now appearing, backed by a grand amphi- 
tiieatie of elevated grounds, rising in slop- 
ing jiastures, richly, though irregularly di- 
versified with groups and masses of trees. 
Amherst, who was an enthusiast in his 
udinirution of scenery, stOQd for a mo- 
ment enraptured ; and, as he waiidered'oii 
towards the neck of the peninsula, he was 
still more enchanted with all around him. 

Having passed under the old trees of 
the rookery, he approached the worm- 
eaten draw-bridge, which he crossed to 
the first gateway. Here he was met by 
an old gate, formed of strong upright and 
transverse bars of iron, of immense pro- 
portions. A small iron chain hung dang- 
ling from a little slender turret over the 
arch of the gateway, where it comnmni- 
eated with a large bell, suspended under 
the open work of a surmounting cornet, 
very delicately carved in stone. Over the 


gate way was sculptured the eagle in 
flight, with the motto ns before, of Ad 
solcm tcfido/* 

Of portraits, the saine imitation 
Avill strike the reader in the descrip- 
tion of a rough smuggler, at page 66 
of V'ol. I. Captain Brandpwyu. 

This was a tall, swaggering, sea- faring 
man, dressed in a tawdry anomalous sort 
of sca-unifbrm, of blue, faced with orange, 
ornamented with large brass buttons, and 
broad gold luce. On his head he wore an 
enormous cocked-hat, a huge cutlass was 
suspended at his side by a broad bulf belt, 
whilst the butt ends of two brace of 
brass-mounted pistols were seen appear- 
ing from his girdle. His black curly 
hair, and his large whiskers and eye- 
brows, gave uncommon fierceness to fea- 
tures, naturally handsome, had they not 
been disfigured by an expression of liber- 
tinism, mingled with certain touches of 
depravity, appearing to argue a ready in- 
clination to crime, and a fitness for exe- 
cuting it, but partially disguised by that 
look of careless freedom characterizing 
the hearty sailor on shore. 

“ Ah ! Captain Brandwyn,” exclaimed 
several voices at once. “ What ? are 
3 'ou come at last ? how goes it with you ? 
and what has become of you ?** 

Ha, ha ! my boys, all assembled I 
see !** cried he, as be leered around him. 
“ What cheer, my hearty fellows ? So I 
see you have broke bulk already— is*t not 
prime Bourdeaux, eh ? — I have thirty 
casks on board as good— never shipped 
better since I have been in the trade. I 
sent that sample ashore, when 1 was off 
the head at hap-hazard, just to let you 
know that I was on the coast, to give 
you a notion w'bat sort of tipple I carried, 
and to wet your whistles a bit. I would 
ha’ been here at the broaching of the bar- 
rel too, an I had not been afeard of tlie 
hawks to the eastward. But, sink them, 
they were on the look-out, and I was 
forced to push away and keep a decent 
offing; so, taking advantage of the wind, 

I ran over for th<^ north coast, did a little 
business there in the meanwhile, and 
then came walloping back with the breeze 
that sprung up at sun-set. But just as 
I was about to take up my anchorage, I 
saw a suspicious-looking little vessel ly- 
ing in my very birth, so I hauled my 
wind and stood off a bit; and though I 
did see your blaze, I thought it as well 
to conrte ashore in my boat, to know how 
the land might lay before I-—** 

^or is the still-life of inanimate 
objecta less accurately* drawn, as in 
the following passage : / 
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Nolhiii'.j could 1)0 nioic wild mk\ soli- 
i.iry tluiii this roinaiUic and secluded spot. 
The ihick short grass rendered it u fa- 
vourite haunt of the deer. But Amherst 
might have fancied it fairy land, nay, he 
might liavc supposed, that he and his 
fair companion were the first happy mor- 
tals whose favoured feet had ever been 
permitted to penetrate into it, had not 
the illusion been disturbed by the |we- 
scnce of a small Gothic chapej, standing 
on the lo\v platform of rock, between 
them and the water-fall. The little 
liuilding w’as seen in perspective, and the 
gable that looked towards them present- 
ed a large Gothic window, where the 
mullions and tracery still remained entire, 
intertwined with the tendrils of the ivy 
every where clothing the walls. Over 
this were the remains of a ruined belfry, 
where still hung the bell, though now si- 
lent, save when storms a\\ akened its par- 
tial and unwilling tones. 

A burying-ground occupied the rest of 
the natural terrace, and amongst the bro- 
ken grave-stones an antique cross, of 
large dimensions, appeared leaning to one 
side, partly shaken from the ruined steps 
which propped its shaft. A stair, cut in 
the side of the rock, led up to the bury-, 
ing-ground, and to the chapel, that was 
entered by a door at the farther end. 

The descriptions of the local sce- 
nery through which Amherst and 
his friend Cleaver passed arc highly 
picturesque, and well drawn ; so well, 
indeed, that we cannot help suspect- 
ing it to be the work of an amateur 
artist of uncommon accomplishment 
in landscape drawing; and if we 
were to give way to conjecture, we 
should be apt to suspect it to be ta- 
ken from some very beautiful scenery 
not far from the residence of the 
gentleman to whom rumour has at- 
tributed this Novel. 

Not less striking is the passage at 
page 49 of Vol. II. 

They rode on together for an hour or 
tw'o, w'ithout any material change taking 
place U|)0D the face of nature, until, 
coming to the brow of a bill, down w’hich 
the path wound, Amherst's eyes were 
gladdened by one of the most beautiful 
scenes fancy can well imagine. They had 
now arrived at -ihe edge of those hills, 
iKHinding a wide part of the valley, 
through which the river flowed. The 
vale was here more than half a mile 
^ross, and it continued to present nearly 
Ke same breadth, for about a mile down- 
l&rdsf to where it w'as closed in a preci- 
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})ituiis p:is4, by the approach of the hills 
lo each other. The plain in the boltom 
was partly cultivated, and partly divcisi- 
iied with groves, and gently sw'oUing 
knolls, covered with oaks, from amoiigst 
which u litllc cot was seen peeping out 
here and there. The liver entering the 
\ alley at an abrupt angle, a \icw^ was 
thus olitained up the long vista of the glen 
it came from, w here its wide stream w as 
seen m spots, glistening from the depths 
of its w ooded hanks, the declining sun 
])ouring a flood of yellow' light dow'ii this 
part of its eoiuse. 

The hills on the opposite sid(? of the 
river were covered by an extensixe na* 
tural forest of oak, pine, and birch, and 
the sides of those the travclleis looked 
from were also w'ooded, though more par- 
tially. At the upper end of the valley, 
the large river was joined by another, is- 
suing from a deep glen, w'hencc it came 
sweeping round a high conical hill. 

Another interior, of most accurate 
delineation, the reader will find at 
page 70 of Vol. II- 

Aniherst Jay for some time awake. 
All w^as still, save only the muffled sound 
of the rushing river, and the deep breath- 
ing of the sleepers around him ; or the 
drow'sy tapping of the man stationed at 
the fire, as he poked together and arran- 
ged the half-hurncd fragments of w'ood 
with the end of a stake ; or the smother- 
ed growl, or half-uttered whine, of the 
dogs, as they urged the fancied chaee in 
dreams. At last he also yielded to the 
gentle inlluencc, and, fatigued by his men- 
tal sudenrigs, his w ant of rest the night 
before, and the exercise he had undergone 
during the day, he dropt by degrees into 
profound oblivion. 

Another, equally good, will be 
found at page 257 of Vol. II. 

But the delicate and softening mists of 
evening, hanging between the various 
heights, relieved them from each other, 
and assisted in filling the mind with the 
magnitude and intricacy af the circumja- 
cent solitude, and a know'ledge of their 
real extent w as gathered from observing 
that the giants of the forest were dimi- 
iiisbcd to the eye by perspective, in pro- 
portion as they apjicurcd climbing the 
difl'erent distances. Even upon the shag- 
gy sides of the mountains, the pines were 
seen running up in long and scattered de- 
tachments, os if determined to take pos- 
session by assault, even of those bare sum- 
mits towering far over every thing below 
and which were still clad in the sober 
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brown of tlici heathy covaririi;. The 
skimming lorr of the eagle, seen dark 
amid the pii e ether, and his shrill 
shriek, proloi ;ed among the hollows 
of the mounta is, were the only indica- 
tions of animal life, except the light 
splash, and widening circle, now and 
then produced on the surface of the lake 
by the sportive trouts. These two were 
the only interruptions to the glassy still- 
ness of the water, that reflected all above 
it, and even doubled the fair cup of the 
water-lily resting upon its bosom. 

There is something not very well 
accounted for in the frequent appear- 
ances of the Car Hue Dwarf. She has 
not, like the Black Dwarf of the 
Author of Waverley, any local habi- 
tation, and she starts up so suddenly 
at places considferably distant from 
one another, that it is not caky to un- 
derstand her powers of ubiquity, un- 
less, like Ariel in the Tempest, she 
could '' put a girdle round the earth 
i in twenty minutes.” 

In connection, with what 1 was 
about to call by rather an undignified 
name, the Herd of Novels, both an- 
cient and modern, sudden friend- 
ships are formed, and sudden passion 
conceived, from unexpected deliver- 
ances from danger of persdiis whose 
gratitude and whose love are excited 
by the incident. This, if we rightly 
recollect, occurs more than once or 
twice in Lochaudhu ; rather too often 
for the patience of a fastidious read- 
er. Lochandhu was saved from be- 
ing drowned in the West indies by 
Amherst's father, then a sea-captain, 
now an admiral. Lord Kaglesholme 
is saved from assassins by the ready 
valour of Amherst; and Miss Mal- 
colm is saved by Amherst from being 
carried away by the mountain-stream, 
which she had tried to cross on step- 
ping stones, one of which was worn 
so round and smooth as not to afford 
such a footing as was sufficient for 
the leap which she had made to 
reach it. 

So much for an account, and we 
think an impartial one, of this new ^ 
Novel. We now proceed to a less 
agreeable, but not less necessary part 
of our critical duty, namely, to poinf 
out some of what appear to us thp 
leading defects of the work. 

' One of which we of the old 
school ' have .often to complain, the 
exuberance of words disproportionate 
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with the ideas they arc intended to 
convey — an exuberance frequently 
destructive both of the clearness of 
narrative and force of impression. 
The Americans have invented a word 
for this defect, lenffthy, to which we 
may join the old legitimate English 
adjective, wordy. It was a remark 
made to the writer of this article by 
President Blair, on the arguments of , 
pleaders gifted with the power of 
words, that they made an unsparing 
use of them. Not only is this a pre- 
vailing fault in modern works in de- 
tail, but generally applies to the plan » 
of a whole work of the present time, 
for which, however, we may perhaps 
blame the publishers of these works, 
who seem to consider -three volumes 
as the necessary number for a suc- 
cessful Novel ; whether from any su- 
perstitious attachment to the cabalis- 
tic number threcy or rather (we do 
not say unfairly) to the preference 
of a guinea to 15s. in the price of a, 
book, with which we are the less dis- 
posed to find fault, as we can bear 
witness to the disintere^edness of 
their dealings, and the liberality with 
which they treat a tribe of .men, 
whom it was in old times thought 
fair for booksellers to neglect or op- 
press, — those authors by profession, 
who live, as the vulgar phrase is, on 
their wits, that is, by writing books,* 
— a trade or profession now much 
more common than formerly. 

2d, A fault connected witli the first 
is a profusion of figures not always 
illustrative of the passage in which 
they are introduced, but, on the con-, 
trary, often obscure in themselves, 
and^not at all appropriate to the 
matter on hand, but introduced 
merely in the waste of words, to 
shew the rich and invqntive imagi- 
nation 6f ^the virriter ; a waste of 
words, like the waste of money in 
Very rich men, m order rather to 
shew their wealth, than for the use 
of those articles the money is meant 
to procure* Modern authors seenl , 
to US often to forget that the proper i 
use of figures is to present a picture 
to the reader, which may shew tl^e^ 
meaning of the author, or place in a , 
strong light the character of per- 
sons H)f his drama, or the vi|4d repre- 
sentation of peculiar 

3d, There is, in soihe parts Of the 
story, an accumulation of horrors 
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which may be toniicd •iratuitousj as 
not tending to advance the progress 
of the story, or to mark llic clia- 
racters of the actors. The anti) or 
seems not at all to spare his jests, the 
fair use of which is, in the words of 
Jfacbeihj afforded to those who 
“ soup full of horrors,’* but loads his 
supper-table wdth them, rather to 
shew the power of his invention, 
than to contribute to the entertain- 
ment of his readers. 

1/A, The mystery is rather pushed 
too far (and beyond the patience cf 
the reader) in the character and con- 
duct of the little female dwarf, who 
wraps lierself in the magic mist she 
has raised, sometimes, as it appears 
fo us, unnecessarily, or unnaturally, 
and which mystery is not always 
clearly or satisfactorily developed in 
the subsequent progress of the story. 
Such is her long concealment of the 
atrocious deeds of Lad?/ Deborah, 
and her execrable associate Antho^ 
nio, who is made, we think, profli- 
gate and cruel (as are some others 
of the gang), beyond the bounds of 
probability, and rather to the pain- 
ful disgust of the reader. The acts, 
as well as the principles, of those ban- 
ditti do not properly belong to the 
jicriod in which they are introduced : 
it is quite impossible to believe that, 
in the eighteenth century, the coun- 
try was so devoid of all legal provi- 
sion for the safety of persons and pro- 
perty, as to allow of such violations 
of oath as are practised with impu- 
nity by the associated banditti dc- 
cribed in this work, as encouraged 
by Lochandhu, and headed by his 
brother. We are aware of an an- 
swer to this objection; that it is con- 
sonant to the actual fact, the very 
remarkable one, of an association in 
Badenoch, not forty years^gO, organ- 
ised by a gentleman of an ancient and 
influential family in that district, 

* who, like Lochandku, escaped to A- 
inerica, and was believed to be killed 
there in a rencounter between the 
loyalists and the partisans of Amc- % 
rican independence, in whose ranks 
be had enlisted. This, hqwever, is 
not quite a competent justifloation ; 
an incident may, in the words of a / 
great French critic, be true, and yet 
too improbable for the narrative of a 
' work of fiction ; !a veriie hot being 
always the vrawmhlable. 


A writer himself of some ])opular 
Novels has observed, in a critical pa- 
per on the subject of Novel-writing, 
that one bad moral effect in- that 
species of composition consists in a 
departure from Nature, from the du- 
ties and occupations of ordinary life, 
a substitution of sickly sentiment, 
instead of wholesome virtue ; of the 
language, instead of the practice of 
benevolence and wisdom.” In this 
respect, some passages of Lochandhu 
may be reckoned censurable. I'herc 
is sometimes a display of .^principle, 
false in the theory, and of conduct 
false in the practice of sound sense 
and discretion, — a suddenness of im- 
pulse unweighed by prudcriee, and 
produced by inadcciuate means. This 
is the inc're dangerbus, as such ro- 
mantic feelings are congenial to the 
warm imaginations of the young, or 
the heated enthusiasm of persons es- 
tranged from, or strangers to, the 
world. I^nrd Eaglc'sholme, a most 
amiable and benevolent man, is fre- 
quently the sport of motives inade- 
quate to the actions which they pro- 
duce. In an opposite direction, the 
2 )rofligacy of IauIij Deborah and her 
Italian associate are beyond the ex- 
perience of ordinary villany, and 
tend to a mistaken notion of the evil 
disposition of the species. 

Before concluding this article, we 
must add an observation on wliat may 
be called a mechanical contrivance 
in the titles of the ehaplers, consist- 
ing of scraps of poetry (often, cer- 
tainly, very beautiful, as well as aj)- 
propriate,) anticipating the contents 
of the* chapter whicli they head. 
This must, we think, be very trou- 
blesome to the author, except he 
possesses what one might call a con- 
cordance of poetry, and it has a bad 
effect on the interest of the chapter, 
by forestalling the events which it is 
to disclose. Mrs Radctijlfc, we be- 
lieve, was theiirst Novel- writer who 
introduced^his practice ; the author 
of Waverky follows her example, and^ 
!t has gone, we believe, a little farther" 
than she did, by writing texts bim- 
self, under the pretence of their being 
'extracts from Old Flays, very well 
iqiilated from the style of the olden 
drama, biit still liable to tffc objec- 
tion which we have stated. 

On looking back tq the general 
impresWn which the perusal of this 
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Novel has iiiatlc on us, wo loav ven- 
ture to rocoinnioinl it to the Novel- 
reading public, now almost univer- 
sal, a*s one from wliich they will de- 
rive very considerable pleasure. l\'‘c 
anticipate a continuation of their 
entertainment from another work, 
announcttd in an advertisement sub- 
joined to this as by the same au- 
thor, called the Wolf of Badenuch, of 
which the scene, wc presume, will 
be laid in that district, and may 
perhaps be a sort of portrait of the 
remarkabfc IJighland character wc 
have designated above. If that pub- 
lication be not already too far ad- 


vanced to allow any advantage in our 
suggestion, we will advise the author 
to adopt a caution loo much neglect- 
ed by some admired writers of the 
present time, of whidi the observance 
is of greater importance' than they 
are apt to suppose, that of a careful, 
and 'we may allow sometimes, a pjjin- 
ful revisal and correction of their 
works : we think that this would en- 
hance their value, even to their pre- 
sent readers ; we are sure it would 
mainly ^contribute to that proud pre- 
tension of authorship — the approba- 
tion of posterity. 


TWO DAYS ON 

Aftkk having ■ei\joyed to satiety 
what was averred to be genuine Hock, 
mixed up into the most delightful 
cooling draught with Seltzer water, 
— having listened at the theatre to 
what struck the ear as very dull mu- 
sic, and a stage-pronunciation which 
was said to be the very essence of 
correct Hanoverian orthoepy, — forth 
1 strolled, one ’dusty, broiling day, 
from Frankfort to jVIayeiice, to pay 
my devotions to the waters, the* 
scenery, and the vineyards of the 
llhine. The road never recedes far 
Irom the course of the Main ; and, 
throughout the few miles which the 
river has still to traverse below 
Frankfort, before losing itself in the 
Uhinc, the regular beauty of the 
banks would not compensate for the 
tediousness of llie passage by water, 
or for the smdlls and confinement of 
the MarJd.schiff'. Luxuriant as the 
iertility of the whole district is, to 
have seen one mile of it is to have 
seen the whole, unless you leave the 
river, and dive southward into the 
vallies of the Taunus, and babble 
and drink the waters, and make love, 
and ** take walk*' at Wisbaden. 

On the right bank of the {i'lain, 
ear the angle which it forms, at its 
mouth, with the Rhine, the vine-* 
yards of Hocheim cover a gentle ac- 
clivity, exposed entirely to the south. 
To this favourable site; and the toil- ^ 
some and expensive cultivation be- 
stowed on these few acres, the wine , 
is indebted for the qualities which 
have rendered it so famous, through- 
out Europe. Laid Open to the south, 


THE RHINE. 

the grape of Hocheim driiiks fire from 
the sun all day long, while the high- 
er grounds, that rise behind, break 
the violence of every northcrlyjblasti 
Accordingly, even of the vineyards 
which go under the general name of 
Hocheim, only a small track on the , 
most sheltered part df the bank pro** 
duces the genuine Hock. The num- 
ber of vines is calculated at some- 
where about thirty thousand, and the 
common tale of the country values 
them at half-a-guinea a-piece. The 
vineyards are traversed by artificial 
channels, along which, in years of 
dangerous drought, the waters of 
some small streams fjiat descend the 
hill are conducted, for the purpose 
of irrigation. This is au expedient 
to which it is seldom necessary to 
have recourse, for the vine neither 
loves nor requires much moisture ; 
its honours are more frequently 
blighted by continued rains or late 
frosts. Against the latter, Hocheim 
is more secure than most vineyards 
on the Rhine, for the valtey is open ; 
neither the morning nor the evening 
sun is excluded by cold and lofty 
summits, as it is on the Neckar and 
the Moselle. To guard against ex- 
cessive moisture, the eminence is 
furnished with drains, which carry 
off the water into subterranean pipes. 
From an imprudent attention to a 
temporary saving, the pipes are of 
wood, perpetually rotting, and call-^ 
ing f6r perpetual repairs. The other 
vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
this favoured spot, which yield the 
greater part of the ‘wine sold under ' 
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the name of Hock, arc by no means 
so anxiously cultivated, and produce 
a far inferior liquor. 

The whole produce is purchased 
by the wine-merdiaiits of Frankfort ; 
for the wine-trade, the only branch 
of trade which that city can claim as 
its own, belongs to it exclusively. 
The small quantity and high charac- 
ter of Hock are strong temptations 
to its adulteration, and ])robably no 
other wine in Europe, except the 
lying Tokay, is so much falsiQed and 
abused. The absolute* sourness of 
what is so often put off in this country 
• under the name of Hock is, in degree, 
entirely foreign to the genuine wine 
^ of any age, and of any tolerable vin- 
tage ; for, in the vineyards of Ger- 
many, from the prator of Vienna to 
the walls of Treves, a good or a 
bad vintage makes just the difference 
between wine and vinegar. The 
genuipe juice of Hocheim acknow- 
ledges no superior even among the 
wines of the Rhine, except the princely 
Johan nisberger, and Johannisberger 
is within the reach only of princes, 
and thatj too, favoured ones. Its 
transparency has introduced the well- 
known custom of drinking it only 
out of green glasses, which throw 
over it a soft, golden tinge ; but this, 
so far from being peculiar to Hock, 
is the standing rule of scientific 
drinkers for all the white wines of 
the Rhine. T]^e glass is called a 
Romer, or a Roman, a term, however, 
which applies as. much to the form 
as to the colour of the goblet,— a 
long, slender stalk, terminating in a 
large bowl. From time immemorial 
it has been received and preserved as 
the only legitimate goblet for Rhen- 
ish, but whence it derived its name 
nobody knows. Some will have it, 
that Lombard merchants, confound- 
ed, because they came from Italy, 
under the general name of Romans, 
first introduced into Germany the 
use of drinking-glasses, anct the 
utensils received their name just as 
the town-diouse of Frankfort, where 
they used to deposit their wares, has 
done. But the students, whose'beads 
the very sight of the Rhine never 
fails to set on fire at once with wine 
. and patriotism, have given it a* more 
' poetical origin, by r^rding in«tbeir 
sonpis that Herman, at the head of 
j^their barbarous forefathers, edebra- 
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ted his victory over Wirus, by quaf- 
fing wliat they had to quad’ from 
the sculls of the slaughiored Ro- 
mans, and that the national /»iide 
commemorated the contest in the 
form and the name of the national 
glass. 

From the sculls of slain Komapif our fore- 
fathers drank 

To the freedom and fame they had won; 
And whoever shall dare, be he Koman or 
Frank, 

To chase freedom again from the hills of 
our Uhine, 

May his scull, brimming over with Ger- 
many’s wme, 

Bo the goblet of Germany’s son. 

The village of Cassel. wliieh oc- 
cupies the bank of the Rhine oppo- 
site to Mayence, has nothing to do 
with the house of Hesse, as its name 
would seem to import ; for though 
no trace of the ancient works has sur- 
vived eighteen hundred centuiies, the 
universally-received account makes it 
a corruption of the Castellum., with 
which the Romans fortified the bank, 
and made it a tete de pout to the 
bridge which united it with their 
Mafrontiacum, There is no doubt 
that .they fortified Maycnce, and 
built a bridge, and it was part of 
their military architecture to arm 
both approaches with works of de- 
fence. The French undoubtedly 
fortified Cassel with more skill than 
Gcrmanicusjbut nearly two thousand 
cars have not been able to restore 
is bridge. There is no reason to 
believe it was entirely of stone, for 
convenience must have been the only 
object, without any view to ornament ; 
but it rested at least Qn stone piers ; 
and, in very dry summers, when tlic^ 
waters of the Rhine are lower than 
usual, the upper part of some of the 
piers is still visible. Once below wa- 
ter, they are safe from the most' for- 
midably enemy of all such works on 
this river ; for where the Rhiile has 
attaiqed so magnificent a breadth, it 
is the violence with which the icc^ 
descends in masses like meadows, 
that seems to forbid any structure, 
raisedeither on stone piers or wooden 
piles, to be lasting. Napoleon is said 
to have entertain^ the design of unit- 
ing Cassel with Mayence )>y a stone- 
bridge ; but the course of events pre<P 
ven& its. execution, and the bridge 
of boats retains its place. 
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I'lic ('f MayciU’c* are full 

of coins, and Icf* ionary and funeial 
inscriptions, which carry hack the an- 
tiquity of the city, as a military po- 
sition, though noC-olony, at least to 
(^ermanicus. The innei sliidl of the 
nionanieiit erected to fiLiinanicus by 
his army bfts resistcil tune and bom- 
bardments, to survive as an indestruc- 
tible specimen of the true, rude, le- 
gionary workmanship. As it fortu- 
nately did ndt stand in the way of 
fortifications, the prayer of the an- 
cient epigram on his tomb has been 
allowed to save his monument : 

Farce, hospes, tiimulo ; Caesar Germa* 
nicus hie sum : 

Snepe ctiain ignntis ipse dedi requiem. 

The annotators, however, do not 
allow that this relique is the very 
monument which Suetonius tells us 
was erected to the memory of Ger- 
inanicus, though Dio adds that it was 
close by the llhinc, 

'Vf,vef. For Tacitus, in the Annals, 
speaks of llmson having, many years 
afterwards, restored '‘aram'Druso 
sitam’" in the marshes and forests of 
Westphalia, on the spot where the 
legions of Varus had been annihi- 
lated ; and Lipsius, in general so 
acute, apparently taking it for grant- 
ed that this altar is the same with 
the cenota()h raentioned by Suetonius 
and Dio, v^ry justly concludes, that 
the monument at Maycnce, from its 
geographical situation, can lay no 
claim to the honour. But the pre- 
mises seem to be rashly adopted. 
One sees no ground for assuming 
the identity of the two monuments; 
ay'd Druxo sita may as well mean an 
^ altar erected bij as to Drusus ; nor is 
it at all improbable, that Germani- 
cus, while he raised the tomb over 
the bmies of the unfortunate legions, 
should have reared an atUr^ &ud ac- 
companied the pious act with reli- 
gions ceferoonies. Even holding it 
to mean an altar erected to Drusus, 
wc are not a siep nearer the conclu- 
' sion, that this ara of Tacitus is the 
himulus of Suetonius. It was surely 
much more natural that the Roman 
army should erect the monument of 
a commander wh^tn they adored, in 
Mayence, %fortntt^ founded by him- 
self, and mquently the winter-quar- 
ters of the legions on the Rhine, than 
that they should bury it in solitudes 


so difficult of access, and which even 
Roman veterans did not approach 
without apprehension. All the cir- 
cumstances are in favour of the mo- 
nument of Mayence, and are not to be 
hastily contradicted by an intermin- 
able dispute, whether a Latin word 
be in the dative or ablative. 

Whatever Mayence may have 
been, when the seat of the most an- 
cient electorate of the empire, ruled 
by archbishops, who delighted to 
give a sort of permanence to their 
temporary grandeur, by cherishing 
such men, and raising^ such memo- 
rials as the rudeness of the age knew . 
to estimate and execute, — swarming 
with a priesthood which, as "a body, 
has never been the enemy of luxury, 
and enriched by a . population that 
knew to te'^ke advantage of its situa- 
tion at the mouth of the Main, and ' 
on the banks of the Rhine, to draw 
to themselves great p^rt of tho^^com- 
merce of both,— it now exhibits few 
traces of ancient splendour, end still 
fewer of modern improvement, to in- 
terest the stranger. Though the 
dissolution of the empire degraded it 
to the rank of a provincial town, it 
might still have continued to flourish, 
like its neighbour, Frankfort, as a 
trading city ; but the misery and 
pillage of the revolutionary war hiKi 
interrupt, ed its industry, and now 
that it has been again restored to 
Germany, and incorporated with the 
Grand Duchy of Darmstadt, it seems 
reckoned a place of moment only on 
to be account of its fortifications. No 
city can long retain either its beauty 
or its prosperity, when a military age ' 
has discovered its value as a military 
station ; bastions and angles spoil the 
one, while an iron inquisitorial admi- 
nistration blights the other; the severe 
control and vexatious punctilios of a 
military police arc companiotis from 
whom mercantile and manufacturing 
industry willingly escapes. Except 
when enlivened by the passage of 
strangers and wares during the Frank- 
fort fair, Mayence is a lifeless and 
gloom}[ city. Its^arts and activity 
have given way to Prussian and Aus- 
trian troops ; for, as commanding 
the passage of the Rhine, and the' 
inoutA of the Main, it was reckoned 
too itt^rtant a point to be entrusted 
to the Wping of a prince, so Hide 
warlike as the Grand Duke of Darm- , 
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statlt, wliosp treasury, Tuoreover, 
would have found the inainteiiance 
of .1 suflicieiit garrison intolerably 
burdensome. Tliey have left him 
the taxes, and civil administration, 
and occupied the town wdth foreign 
troops. The Grand Duke, again, 
allows his loving people a yearly sum 
for the support of a theatre I 
The cathedral, in the oldest turreted 
style of German architecture, dates, 
i|i its present form, from the end of 
the twelfth century. The numerous 
heavy towers sit on the building as 
if they would crush it to tlic ground ; 
the whole pile looks out over the me- 
lancholy city with a sombre dignity, 
that seems to mourn in solitude its 
departed archiepiscopal splendour. 
Of the memorials of ancient art, 
which adorned the interior, many dis- 
appeared under the French, who, ac- 
cording to custom, converted the ca- 
thedral into a* magazine ; but the 
loss of such reliques falls more on the 
history, than on the progress, of art. 
Among the remaining monuments, 
the most ancient is averred to con- 
tain the ashes of the wife of Charle- 
magne. The spirilual electors often 
loved to collect around them the mas- 
ters of the arts : the court of May- 
ence was a regular place of resort for 
the Minnesanger of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; and one 
of them, whose lyre was as self-willed 
as Anacreon's, besides gaining the 
surname of the Praiser of Woman, 
was borne by fernales, according to 
tradition, to his sepulchre in the ca- 
thedral. The antiquated dialect in 
which these minstrels sung, ren- 
ders their strains almost sealed books 
to a foreigner ; a German would en- 
counter less difficulty in Chaucer, 
than we would dnd in getting at the 
tenderness of Henry the Woraan- 
praiser. He and his brethren, how- 
ever, have a fulness of imagination, 
and strength of feeling, which still 
enrapture their descendants, and . 
could scarcely be expected from those 
rude times, were it not that the ro- 
mantic exploits and observances, and 
the enduring gallantry of chivalry, 
were better calcul|ited to set the ima- 
gination at work, than perhara any 
of the more prosaic states of^uro- 
pean society which have existed since. . 
As might be expected, in a^city 
whose claims to the; invention 


piinting an* just as good as lliosr of 
Strasbiirgh or Holland, the public 
library, notwithstanding rcpcattil 
plunderings, is crowded with the very 
iucnnnhula of the art, and an old 
building is still pointed out to respect, 
as the house in which Gutonberg 
manufactured his first setM‘ move- 
able types. 

Outside of Maycnce, every thing 
is delightful, for under its walls be- 
gins that long stretch 6f the Rhine 
which, running for nearly ninety 
miles, sometimes through the rich- 
est, sometimes through the wildest 
of countries, at once produces the 
best wines, and unfolds the most pe- 
culiar larulscapes in Kuropc. Tou- 
rists and painters have overflooded 
the world with detailed descriptions, 
and series of views, — for, in the 
months of summer and autumn, every 
hillock swarms with the wandering 
tribes, but neither the one nor the 
other are much worth. The more 
delicate features of a beautiful land- 
scape, as they appear in natuie, are 
too fine to be clothed in words ; even 
the gossamer mantle of poesy reveals 
them but indistinctly ; and though 
painting may come nearer the truth, 
yet how many objects and connecting 
gradations disappear in the reduced 
scale of a drawing or a copperplate, 
which, in the reality, possess a virtue 
that is best appreciated by ^Inir ab- 
sence in the imitation ! A painter 
may choose a village from the banks, 
or one of the numberless ruins that 
hang on the cliffs of the Rhine, 
and make up a picture, whicli shall 
give form and figure so far as it 
goes ; and if he confine himself pro- 
perly, he may bring out a view 
but if he attempt, as has so often 
been done, to copy the more ample 
and diversified prospects of the Rhine, 
he oversteps the limits of his art. 
Unless he construct a gigantic moving 
panorama, all the peculiarities df the 
perspective disa])pear. The multitude 
of decaying castles that lower upon 
the' stream, in all their endless va- 
riety of attitude and outline, — the 
solitary cottage, the glittering vil- 
lage, the ever-varying projections 
and dark recesses of the precipice, — 
dwindle down to Uniform points, or 
vanish entirely from his narrow can- 
vass, which exhibits only the broad 
stream, ami the waved outline of its 
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;isc(‘iuiing bankb, loaded with loasises 
of monotonous shade. Even where 
all striking objects are retained, but 
in t^iminuiivc size, the loss to the 
eye is immeasurable, for proportion 
is not enough ; a landscape and a 
map arc very diflcrent things. On 
the Rhine, as in Switzerland, he who 
sets down the names and distances 
of towns and villages, rivers and 
mountains, has done all that can be 
done for the traveller in the way of 
scenery ; every thing else must be 
seen and^elt. 

The beauties that crowd upon each 
other, in descending the river, are in- 
dispensable' to make one submit with 
patience to the slowness and incon- 
venience of the ordinary navigation. 
The “ water stage-coach,” as it is 
called, is a decked boat, long and 
narrow, without rigging, though a 
pole can be set up, and a blanket 
hoisted, when the wind is favourable 
enough to make it advisable. So far 
from aiming at any thing like ele- 
gance, it does not even pretend to 
convenience. The dede is just broad 
enough to admit two rows of passen- 
gers, arranged from stem to stern^ 
with their backs to each other, so 
that every one has a full view of at 
least one half of the river. The seats 
arc supplied by two rows of trunks 
and portmanteaus drawn up along 
the deck. • The fest of the luggage, 
and generally the women and child- 
ren, are stowed away in a low nar- 
row hole, called a cabin, where, more- 
over; a withered hag serves out sour 
beer to the thirsty vulgar, the only 
restorative, except tobacco, which' is 
allowed on board during the tedious 
voyage. The crew consists of five 
men, one of them is master and 
steersman ; the other four relieve 
each otiier in rowing. *Altliou^ an 
excellent track-path runs albng the 
left bank, and every vessel is track-' 
ed ^ the rivef, and could be more 
rapidly tracked down, the water 


diligence’* is merely propelled by a 
couple of oars, one at the very bow, 
the other at the very stern. It is 
carried down, indeed, with tlie cur- 
rent ; but the Rhine, in its ordinary 
state, thougli broad and magnificent, 
is here by no means rapid ; and, ex- 
cept when occasionally confined in a 
narrow'cr channel between the moun- 
tains, becomes more sluggish the 
nearer it approaches to the flats of 
the Low Countries. Besides, with the 
exception of these few and inconsi- 
derable rapids, the river from May- 
ence downwards formis, ip fact, a 
succession of ample lakes. The wind, 
therefore, strongly affects tlic navi- 
gation ; and if it happen to be fresh 
from the north, as 1 ]iad the misfor- 
tune to find it, two unwieldy ^oars, 
so far from being able to givfe the 
heavy vessel, crowded with packages 
and passengers, any tolerable degree 
of speed, are often scarcely sufficient 
to prevent her from being put about, 
by the wind catching the bow at a 
turn in the river, ai^ carrying her 
backwards^'. Of course, it is still 
more difficult to ascend the river. 1 
observed one small sloop pass drag- 
ged by twelve horses,, though under 
sail before a favourable wind. No 
stream appears better fitted for steam 
navigation ; the attempt has been 
made, but, from some inexplicable 
cause, the vessel, which had started 
from Holland, was not able, or was 
not permitted to ascend higher than 
Cologne. The reason commoHly as- 
signed, that such vessels require too 
much w-ater lor the dangerous pas- 
sages, is a very unsatisfactory one ; 
for trading vessels, drawing more 
water than any steam-boat, pass daily; 
and there is no part of the Rhine 
which, to a sober and practised pi- 
lot, deserves to^ be calibd dangerous. 
Where a ledge* of rocks now and tJien 
shootfa partly acros^ the river from the 
left bank, a steam-boat could avoid 
it just as other vessels do, by keeping 


• The distance from Maycnce to Coblcntz by water is reckoned to be forty Eng- 
lish miles, and it is an uncommon occurrence if the voyage is performed in loss than 
fourteen hours. Even with a wind sutflciently strong, and favourable to enable*'saii, 
to be hoisted, it is never made out under twelve ; the ordmary time is sixteen hours."*' 
The only stoppage of .any moment is at Bingen, for^dinneV, and it does not exceed 
an hour. Nay, though this “‘water sta^coaeV* leaves Maycnce at cnx o’clock in 
the morning, it frequently happens tliatTt cannot perform the forty. miles- within the 
day, and on the approach of midnight is compelled to put in. at some of the viAagCb, 
•or romantic little towns, which fortunately arc nci^fr out of sight. 
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to the right. Even where this danger 
occurs it is chiefly formidable to 
barks moved by a propelling power, 
so small in proportion to the body, 
or so little undei; the command of 
the mariners, that it is insufficient to 
counteract the current, if it sets in 
upon the sunken rocks ; but in both 
these respects, a steam-boat could 
safely set at defiance the mill-pond 
whirlpools of the Rhine, which ro- 
mancing tourists, trusting the le- 
gends of the’ country in preference 
to their own eyes, are wont to depict 
with the Jiorrors of tScylla and C4ia- 
rybdis. From the furious abuse with 
which the master of the water stage- 
coach assailed steam -boats, 1 was 
inclined to suspect they have rather 
been not permitted, than not practi- 
cable, for the WusserdiU^rence is a 
sort of vested interest. 

The famed scenery of the Rhine 
does not begin immediately on leav- 
ing Mayence. The broad stream is 
first divided by a succession of float- 
ing mills, ahd||hen by low islands en- 
tirely overgrown with willows. Both 
banks are low and tame, except that, 
on the right, the shaggy cliffs of the 
Taunus rise in the distance, and, as 
they run to the north-west, press 
do yn always closer and closer upon 
ihc river. A “ Guide for Travellers'* 
ordered the reader to admire the 
‘‘ transparent silver** of the stream ; 
but the stream w^as brown and mud- 
dy, bastardizing at once its German 
etymology *. On the right bank, 
a country palace of the princes of 
Nassau had been succeeded by a long 
train' of orchards, and atnong the 
woods on the left were rising the 
remains of the favourite seat of 
Charlemagne, adorned with the spoils 
of Italy, and despoiled in its turn to 


adorn the cjhtlc of Hcuhlbcrg, when 
the river, which had hitherto run 
northward, suddenly swept round 
flowing right to the west, andi the 
Rhein^an, in nearly its whole extent, 
and in all its beauties, burst at once 
upon the dazzled eye. Though the 
prospect stretches along the river in 
a right line for about ten miles, to 
whore, at the western extremity, it 
seems to be shut in by the dark pre- 
cipices of Bingen, there is nothing 
formal or curml-looking in ils chan- 
nel, for the banks incessantly project 
and recede, forming innumerable 
bays and promontories. One forgets 
he is on a river ; the expanse of wa- 
ter, bounded by such varieil shores, 
and embracing so many islands, has 
ail the features of a noble lake. 

The beauty lies on the right bank. 
There the gently-sloping hillocks 
have alrcaily left but a narrow space 
between their feet and the river: 
along this stripe, and generally at 
the opening of some deep valley di- 
viding the. eminences, are strewed 
the innumerable villages, which give 
BO much life and beauty to a land* 
scape, each surrounded by its shady 
alleys or luxuriant orchards. By 
some f'are fortune, these villages seem 
to have thrown off, or never to have 
known, the gloom and squalidness, 
the aversion to light and air, which 
are su generally the attributes of 
German villages: their very aspect 
makes the spectator cheery ; they are 
so neatly built, externally cleanly, 
and the houses in general paints 
with some lively colour, rendered 
doubly brilliant by being , relieved 
against the deep verdure behind. 
Such, at least, is their appearance 
from the river. The occasional resi- 
dence of so nqany wealthy proprietors 


* Neither the Greek derivation, not the German one] that refers^ to the purity 
of the stream, is very satisfactory. Another, which is founded on a custom of the 
ancient Germans, ’ mentioned by Julian, if not more worthy of acceptation, is at 

least more amusing. Rein signifies, in German, pure <; and the Emperor Julian re- 
cords, that in the Gennany of his day, on the birth of a child, the father tied it to a 
shield of wicker-work, and set St afloat on the river, to assay the purity of its extrac- 
tion, as we used to Assay witches. If it sunk, it was only a bastard drowned, for 
this was art irrefVagable proof that the mother had forgotten her conjugal duty ; if it 
floated, the honour of the wife afld the paternity of the husband were equally ihdu- 
faitaMc. Hence the river derived its name of the Purifier." « It is unnecessary to 
add, that civilization has long since ^abolished a custom so troublesome to domestic 
tranquillity, and that the Emperor probably misconstrued a practice common at one 
time to many northern nations, of immersing their new-born infants in water, to 
Isar^n them against cold from their very birth. ^ ♦ 
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• among ilu'in must luive contiihutcd 
much to give tliem tiiesc good quali- 
ties ; for the Hheingau is to Gcimatiy 
what the IJrcnta was to tlic nobility 
of Venice. Princes have been proud 
to possess a residence in this enchant- 
ed garden ; the wealth and aristo- 
cracy, not only of the neighbouring 
slates, but from tbe sands of Prus- 
sia, and the tamer, tboiigb still love- 
ly banks of the Danube, have stud- 
ded tbe outskirts of the villages in 
the lUieinffuu, ami the small inter- 
vals between them; with country 
houses so modest, ami yet comfort- 
able, so entirely of a piece with the 
surrounding scenery, that no spot on 
the continent can present a parallel, 
except it be tlic Lake of Geneva, 
when viewed from the walnut groves 
of Douvaiiie or Thonon. With great 
good taste, these villas do not aim at 
any ostentation of architecture-; they 
have observed tbe luxuriant, but 
simple and rural spirit of the scene. 
The palace of the Princes of Nassau, 
indeed, and tho castle of Prince Mct- 
tcrnichon the Johannisberg, are in a 
different style ; but the former lies 
in a more open and uniform land- 
scape, not even within the proper 
Gau ; and tbcdalter is entitled, from 
its lofty and unencumbered site, 
commanding, as it does, the whole 
scene, to assume more dignity than 
the humbler villas of less potent 
masters, on which it looks down. 

Immediately behind this lively 
mixture of village and villa, crowded 
along the narrow stripe that inter- 
venes between river and height, 
,,ggcntlc eminences swell up to a mo- 
derate elevation, varying in altitude, 
hut never deserving the name of hills. 
The southern slopes of these emi- 
nences are the vineyards that pro- 
duce the famed wines of the Rhine, 
wliosc very names would fill a cata- 
logue, 'W»nd in whose praif^c, during a 
thoiisaml years since Charlemagne 
^Tjt planted grapes from Orleans on 
-^ne rocks of Uiidcsiheiin, too^ much 
has been said uml sung to remiire new 
eulogies from one who would^rather 
“quaff than describe them. The vine- 
clad hillocks, again, are overtopped 
by bare cliffs and natural woods, 
ascending above each other' ’in a 
wildness and irregulaiity < altogether 
Swiss — the savageucss of Nature hand 
in hand .with the moi^t anxiotts and 


valued laboujs oT human industry. 
The left bank of *ihe river has a 
much tamer character ; it is neither 
so lofty nor so varied* from its posi- 
tion, it has no vineyards, no villas, 
and, what is still more important to 
the beauty of a landscape, no rich 
play of light and shade : Nature has 
hestoWed all these advantages 6n its 
neighbour ; but still the more sober 
fertility of the left bank has its own 
excellence, in contrast with the ming- 
led luxuriance and grandeur of the 
.opposite shore. In the distance, it 
is seen gradually increasing in height^ 
and boldness, and, bending round to 
the eastward behind Bingen, the re- 
motest point in the view', appears to 
terminate the lake with a semicircle 
of precipices — for it is^not till reach - 
ing the very ^ogt of these cliffs that 
the 'abyss opens through which the 
Rhine has forced a passage. This is 
a very general outline of the Rhcin- 
gau ; its details vary at every hun- 
dred yards, till the eye is actually 
sated with a succession of landscapes 
from every one^of which it is loth to 
turn. ‘ But not one of them do 1 in- , 
tend to describe ; 1 would as soon ' 
think of describing the Belvidere 
Apollo, or RaphaeTa Madonna. In 
this, the most varied, though not the 
wildest part of the scenery on the 
Rhine, there is mothing monotonous ; 
yet, before arriving at Bingen, 1 felt 
something very like the listlessness 
which monotony of scenery produces 
It is just this satiety of enjoyinent, 
— one is- cloyed with the continued 
richness of the scene. 

The first impression is ovtrJ)ow cr- 
ing. The German ' passengers on 
board, even those who were not here 
for the first time, could not conceal 
their rapturous pride when we en- 
tered this palace of their, native 
stream/and when they marked every 
eye paying homage to his own mighty 
waters, and the blooming paradise 
through which he rolls them. 
ist danii/* exclaimed to me a gentle- ^ 
man, who turned out to be M. oli 
Berlifi , hurrying down from the sun- 
burned Marck to his vineyards on 
the Rhine; -Wo ist dann ibre 
Themsf^^’" “ What is your Thames 
to this ?*’ T thought of "8ir Walter 
Raleigh's— * Thesun in heaven, and 
Uje 'riiamr'? \ipon earth j^Vbut it was 
unnecessary to rep\yy: % Frenclw. 
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man instantly began to chatter forth 
the praises of the Garonne. There 
is something filial in the afiectioii 
with which the Germans regard the 
Rhine. The mythology that made 
every river a god, seems to have be- 
came with them more than a poetical 
personification j they almost revere 
him as a sentient being, who, since 
the creation, has been watching over 
their freedom, or ministering to their 
enjoyments, and commanding, in 
their behoof, the respect of the world 
During the last*5truggle against Na-^ 
]ioleoij, to unfelter the good old 
Rhine” was a watch-word. Ihond 
as an Englishman is of the Tliatnes, 
neither his imagination nor his affec- 
tions would .lavish half the enthu- 
siasm upon hipi with which the (ier- 
inaii youtlr embrace FatheV Rhine. 
As the boat crept slowly along, 
through the richest part of the sce- 
nery, some of the passengers, in the 
fulness of their hearts, began aloud 
a well-known song of . Claudius; 
which every boy learns as soon as 
his palate can endure the wine. It 
is not worth translating, for the 
verses have not much poetical merit, 
and their spirit can be felt only by a 
German ; but the very hills re-echo- 
ed, as, at the last stanza, the whole 
Germanic body of the water stage- 
coach, old and young, waving hats 
and haiids in rapture towards the 
rising hills, that, far as the eye could 
reach, w^erc bending beneath the 
weight of the vintage, burst forth 
into one choral roar, . 

On the Rhine, on the Rhine, is the home 
of our grapes ! 

God bless him*, the old German sire of 
the vine ! 

There they blush on hLj bosom, they 
bloom round his brow, 

And the monarch of streams is the 
monarch of wine ! 

# 

As the whole extent of Strath- 
Rhein, if I may be allowed so to 
translate Rhein^u, from a few miles 
below Ma^ence, to where it termi- 
nates a^Bipgeh, runs right eaat and 
west, the. right bank is exposed en- 
tirely tothe iBQn, anid'tl^e Taunus is 
an efFectttal meen agairtst the north. 
Thus the and the last light 
day falls upon; the tlusterf ; the soil 
is light, dry, and strong ; In many 
places, it has been formed by the dey , 
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comppsition of the rock, in otlurs it 
has been brought from a distaiin*, 
and laboriously arranged on the 
bare stone. By far the gi eater part 
of the wines arc white ; the produce 
of the red grape has more fire, but 
likewise more liarsliness and less 
fragrance. It is rcinarkablo in what 
a variety of gradations il)e wines of 
the different vineyards di‘.play si- 
milar qualities, though all, equally 
basking in the sun, sprung oiiginally 
from plants of the sain^ kind, and 
growing in the saniC' soil. M.ark- 
brunner, like Kiidesheimer, is burn- 
ingandinto\icating, — (n'issenheiiner, 
which grows close beside it, is mild, 
frequently ap])roaching to svv(?etness, 
— Johalinisberger unites all these 
qualities in a modified degree, which 
renders it the monarch of wines, and, 
at the same time, breathes cut a 
fragrance which no other wine, not 
merely of the Rhine, but of Europe, 
can pretend to. The Johannisberg 
itself (John's mountain) is in the 
lower paft of the Strath, and is the 
loftiest of the cultivated eminences. 
The vines stretch up from the river 
to the very doors cf the old mansiod 
which crowns the summit of the 
hill, covering an extent of about 
sixty acres ; for, thoiigh the wines 
grown on other parts of tljc estate 
pass , under the same name, tliey are 
sadly inferior in quality to the true 
Schloss Johannisberger. The wliole 
belonged originally to a monastery. 
In wine countries, the cellars of mo- 
nasteries always contained, us they 
do till this day in Austiia, the best 
and oldest wines-; the monks, with 
at least as good a palate as that oT 
any marauding baron, both under- 
stood the cultivation of the vine bet- 
ter, and had more leisure to super- 
intend it, than the quarrelsome vas- 
sals of the quarrelsome nobility. 
With them probably originated the 
toilsome and expensive culture which 
distinguishes (pe vineyards of ^he 
Johannisberg, no less !han their p/ )- 
duce. Unless hastened by the pro- 
bable approach of untimely frosts, 
the vintage always takes place sonuv 
week® later than in the rest of the 
Gau ; numbers of grapes necessarily 
drop off from over-ripeness, btit they 
are carefully picked up, and, as at 
Tokay, fd(‘m the choicest part of the 
vintage. The convent was abolisheil 
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• at the llt‘forn)atioiJ^ and tlie yiiie- vineyards themSclves. J kuow not 
yards, now an object gf desire, to whetlrer there bo any truth in, the 
princce, passed through various common story thAt Hoche intended 
hands, till, on the incorporation of to have filled thcin^witli gunpow- ^ 
the spiritual electorates and Uhenish der, and blown the whole hill into * 
provinces of Prussia with the French the air ; one can see no good <^id that 
empire, the Johannisberg was given was' to be gained by such an anti- 
40 Marshall Kellerinan. When the bacchanalian exploit ; and Hoche is 
Rhine was rO-conquefed by iGer- among the few. leaders of Revolu- 
raany, the Emperor of Austria made tionary France who did ' not give 
a presen U of the Johannisberg to (^casion to lay many acts of wanton 
Prince Metternich, who has thus mischief and deliberate malignity to 
the best wne, as well as the best their charge. The truth is, mat the 
office in Germany. This nectar is Germans eptertain a most .reason- 
so costly, thatdt is* within the reach able and proper hatred towards the 
pnly of a fetfr, The vintage of the French, and give a willing ear to every 
comet year (1811) is no longer to he evil story concerning them. These 
found, except when, on some great current stories, that have generally 
occasion, a happy individual makes some foundation in fact, however ^ 
his bliss and generosity be talked of they may be exaggerated^ are quite 
for half a year, by producing a so- in the spirit with which thfe people 
litary bottle aftg; dinner. regard the conquerors who brou^it 

Extremely luitle of’ this nectar them only misery and insult ; but it 
finds its way into the market, espe- is unnecessary to have recourse to . 
cially in these latter days, when the doubtful tales, when* every province 
diplomatic* proprietor stands In sucli can still produce so many iudubita- 
amicable relations with * so many ble reminiscences of public^ op^rcs- 
thirsty potentates. . Even in Prank* . «om and private iiyustice. ^ 
fort, and certainly every where dsCj At Bingen, a small town^bh the 
it may be safely taken as a general left bank, at the junction , of the • 
rule, which none but a cotmois^iir Nahe with /"the Rhine, the water 
should violate, that the wine-mer- 'fetage-coaeJi .sUows its passengers and 
chant who pretpnds to sell you Jo- mariners to prepare tliemselyes, by 
hannisberger, is cheating you. Thfe good eating and drinkit]^» to cn- 
fire of the wine* is so conct^led in .^pnter tno approaching ^ It 

its'fragrance, and apparent tfiildness, one of tne many for., 

that it deceives the palate; it, very tfOsses, with which ilie Jlomans lined 
soon, Iiowever, makes itself be felt; this side of the river. The ruins on 
in every vein ; but, instead of produ* ^ hill behind the toWfe are received 
ciftg heaviness or stupefaction, it only as fragments of a strong-bold, built 
renders a man fitter for alljorts of by Germanicus, Whose name it still 
rldly occupations. Expensive as hears (Drususcastel) ; bpt, in later 
it is, it is said on the Rhine, that times,' U was converted by the^ ma- 
the produce of$the vineyards,, in or- tauding nobility into a nest^from 
dinary years, is little more than suf- which they . issued, to pillage the 
ficien’t to cover the cost of their cul- vesseb that passed upon the river ; 
diction. The Johannisberg has and hencC-the name *df the Klopp, 
never been considered a source of borrowed from the Greek, by which 
gain.x The cellars, freezing cold/ are it is more, generally known in the 
excavated in the rOck, under the - ^bunti^Jt /itsSf . Qf the ancient 


• This etymology is generally rjccivcd,,Nt is nevcrtbcleas extremely doubtful.# 

‘ .Were the name tliu:» drived referred to tlio ages in whlch'the Romans were roasters 
of the river, its Greek, origin might be more admissible ; though it be certain that 
great part of the names enlployed by Cfl6sar-|intt TatStus, to’ designate the different 
nations of Germany, areqf GerjjiMi origin, 'and were merely furnibhed by the Latin 
historians^ith Latiiil terminations. But this JtlOpp,*or Kloppe, being no older than ^ 
the tenth or eleven^lfcentury, when the featdhs began to bristle the Rhine with strong- 
holds, to facilitate theii^depreclations on its infant commerce, it is not easy to sec 
W'hcnce the cla^isical appellation could- be dejtiv^* ' Neither ihe [ilundering knights, 

nor the plundered peasaiitVy and mailncr’a^J^ali in Greek etymologies* 
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not ii vcstiije remains except 
the square lower at liUdrshoini, on 
rlio opfwsite bant. In its present 
Ibrm, indeed, '.the tower is almost 
entirely a modern work, bat tra- 
dition has always assigned to it a 
Iloraarf origin. The urns and lach- . 
rymatories discovered in a subter- 
raneous vault, and which have chan- 
ged the rude apartments of the lower 
into a niuseuTn, seem to assert tlyj 
truth of the legend, and it is ton- 
eluded to have been the fort at 'the 
north entrance of the bridge which 
is supposed to have here crossed the 
Rhine. > 

Tills is ihe termination of what 
is properly called the Rheingau ; the 
6cenc changes, as if at the word of an 
enchanter, from the most varied and 
voluptuous beauty, to a sombre and, 
in^sonie degree, appalling grandeur. 
The river, instead of .spreading out 
. Ills ample and placid bosom to the 
&n, is compelled to contract his 
waters, and pour all their violence 
. against the rocks which seek ^to hem 
hitja’ in ; .the chafed surface betrays 
the impatience with which he atrug^ 
gleb against the obstacles below : 
instead of village and orchard re- 
flected’ in his waters, there is scarce- 
ly space for. a scanty -path between 
the brink and the black rock; the, 
hills no longer fall back in gradual ^ 
waving slopes, from 'the verdant:; 
brink, but dark overhanging preci- 
pices rise direct , from the waves, 
and throw a broad shadow across 
the strearti, which, as if impatient 
of the confined and obstructed chan- 
nel, 'wheels round suddenly to the 
north, and with tenfold impetuosity 
pushes through'this magnificent por- 
tal, to seek >an^ ampler, bed, and a ,; 
more tranquil course. Yet, even . 
here, the faithful vine .refuses to v 
forsake him, and clings as. fondly to ; 
these wild roclcs'as to ,the fat plains 
<if Lombardy |nd Jlomagha#. Th#, 
Vineyards from Riidesheim to . As- 
^annsbausen, are, .in this respect, 
most singular ,on the^ Rhine, 
Kven ill their, pretent artificial form, 
the rocks are so "steep, that to 0ul- 
tivate thepi must be raosttoilsorne,,, 
and so barren, that not, a blade of 
grass would deign to cover their na- 
tural nakedness.^ Indus^ has over- 
come every obitacJCf' PaHly by HeWl 
the rock, partly by filling Vp 
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the inequalities with walls, the inuuri- 
tain has been formed into horizontal 
terraces; these .have been covered 
with earth, formed by the decom- 
position of the rock-, or brought 
hither from a distance ; and the re- 
sult of all is a wine, principally red, 
which, though it retains something* 
of ife French origin, ranks in value 
and reputation in the first class of 
Rhenish. It is among the harshest 
of them all to the palate, and the 
most intoxicating to the brain. 

The narrow passage which the 
Rhine is here compelkd to take be- 
tween the precipices fqlfms the Bin- 
genloch, or Hole of Bingen, which 
exaggeration has rendered so terri- 
ble to travellers on the Rhine. There 
is no doubt, that, in former times, be- 
fore artificial means had been used 
to clear the channel of the larger 
rocks, it iftilbt often have been at- 
tended by misfortune, especially as 
* these dangerous clififs were combined 
with an increased impetuosity in the 
current, which rendered ,tbe barks 
once caught in it in a great measure 
unmanageable. Even in the four- 
teenth century, it was reckoned a 
mpre prudent practice to land goods 
descending the river at Bingen, trans- 
port them a short wgy by land, and 
slap them again bqlow the passage, 
to venture with a heavy vessel 
:into the dreaded “ Hole.” As often 
happens, the impression has remain- 
ed long after every rational cause of 
alarm has been refnoved. The dan- 
ger about to he encountered hlid 
formed the principal topic of conver- 
sation at the table d' hole in Bingen^, 
a thousand traditionary woes, from 
the tiiqcs of old, and some better- 
^ authenticated mishaps of later times, 
had their usual inliuence. The ef- 
fect of these tales, .of the appalling 
\ colours in which the passage is paint- 
,^d in books, and the Bupcrstilio'is ob- 
servances of the mariners themselves, 
was extremely visible on the passch-* 
gets, when the vessel, having again 
left tlic shore, and pulled over wse 
to the right bantc, to avoid the more 
dangerqus part of the sunken reef, 
began to feel the rising impetuosity* 
of the stream, and enter tho shadow 
of the precipices.^ The laaics had ; 
crowded belowyand remained as dcad’^' 
tftill as the genilcihrn above ; the gen- 
^lemcnj notwjllisiandi.ng the plcnti- 
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been poured our to propitiate the jrod 
of ihc river in the blood of his own 
grapes, caught a ^iyinpathetic giavity 
■from tile countenance of the steers- 
man, who, muttering a pra 5 'er, or- 
dered every body to sit close on the 
deck, and remain imniovable. On 
the left, the river was dashing and 
boiling furiously on the- concealed 
rliffs, of vvhicli,Jiere and there, a so- 

t tary peak emerged from the foam ; 

ut for fiearly one half of the whole 
breadth towards the right bank, the 
surface shewed no greater commotion 
than might be ascribed to the tumult 
in Its neiglibourhood, and the in- 
creasing rapidity of the current. The 
hark, caught in the thread of tbe un- 
ruly torrent, shot along more brisk- 
'' ly ; instead of one mariner, two 
man lied each oar ; the involuntary 
speed increased ; of a sudden, the 
j owers dolled their bonnets, made the 
' sign of the cross, hurried over a jia- 
tcnioster, and plied their oars. with 
redoubled activity, not to give rapi- 
dity, but to keep the centre of the 
clear passage. These notes of pre- 
paration heemed to announce that 
more immediate peril was approach- 
ing,' for hitherto there had not been 
a form of danger or terror. But no- 
thing approached, except smooth and 
deep water, and the former slow cur- 
rent : the perilous streigbt was pass- 
ed : this was the abused and dreaded 
“ Hole of Bingen.*' 'J'be less noto- 
rious passages farther down arc, ne- 
veithdess, painted in the samcap-' 
palling colours, though they are in- 
^tinitely more trifling. 1 was eagerly 
on the look-out for one whose terri- 
ble name — ** Das AV'ilde Gcfahrt," 
or,“ The Wild Passage" — had struck 
me ; but its Vildness was so civilized, 
that those who wishtd'^o he prepared ' 
foV its horrors, learned its existence, 
otHy by being told by the pilot that 
it was already past, and by lookipg 
.back to a spot where, far upon the; 
left, there was something like a rip-/ 
pliiigof the water, on something lik^ ; 
a stone. ' ' 

From what has been said, it will ' 
\;asily be understQod that the o^tr^c- 


tion oflcmi tt>,thc liver, and tlic on- 
ly source of danger to the navigators, 
arises from a ledge of rocks, stretch- 
ing from the left hank half way 
across Uie river, while, at the Svime 
time, the current, confined within 
approaching precipices, increases in 
rapklity and. commotion. " In early 
times, ilic ledge stretched quite Jicross 
the river, and the passage has |||a:i) 
rendered ])racticabic only in the 
course of sixteen centuries, b) blow- 
ing the rock on both sides. If the 
Romans did not use it themselves for 
navigation, they led the way in ren- 
dering it navigable. But, though 
there be historical evidence, that even 
Emperors ventured to pass it in the 
ninth century, a proof that it was not 
esteemed very dangerous,. it was only 
ftpom the fourteenth that it became 
practicable for larger vessels. It fol- 
lowed the vising prosperity of Frank- 
fort, aiid the extending trade in wine; 
as Frankfort became the great empo- 
rium of German commerce, its mer- 
chants, as well as the princes on the 
banks of tbe river, whose treasures 
were enriched by duties on the pas- 
sage of wares, vied with each other 
to render the navigation safe. A few 
patches still remain above water ; on 
an insulated point near the left bank 
frowns the inice-tiwer, in which, ac- 
cording to tbe well-known kgoml, a 
host of these insinuating qiiadrupedti 
executed the vengeance of heave n on 
a hard-hearted bishop On ihe 
right and left, the jiassage is open ; 
on the latter, liowcvcr, it is narrow, 
turbulent, unequal, unridvisabie; but* 
on the right, the opposing ledge has 
been so thoroughly conquered, that 
even in summer there is more watet 
than is required for the vessels navi- 
gating the ttbind, Tluis, nearly one 
half of the river aftiuds a safe and 
open channel, .and the greatest incon- 
^venicnce is the resistance which the 
impetuosity of the stream opposes to 
vesselsbthat are ascending tlierixcr. 
Tbeir tow-lines, like the harness of 
^ their post-Horses, are often exct-iably 
^bid ; if they give way before ibo- 
vessel is fairly aboye ihu sw^cp of the 
^.current, it is very possible that the 


• More grave antiquarians*, however, derive the name A-oui the tuw^ha,\i»g been 
erected for the convenience of au c;quaU> -inMiniating spirit', of hi|^jsd>, vldvlkcty 
civctricu ; for the locality y vc.sm' 1 to a inpoiary di Ijcfere grap- 

pling with tfic llolc/’ \vas>'fi»vourttblc to the colltcii(»*i of impojiri. ■ 
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iiuinauageablc baik is dashed against 
the rocks. The rocks themselves, dan- 
gerous as they would be to mariners 
unacquainted witil the river, or care- 
less enough to k&ep too far fR)m the 
right bank, announce their approach 
by the turbulence of the water that 
breaks over them. Alihough they 
are only partially above water, even 
the river is low, the roar and 
foam of the surface, marks out their 

J irecise extent; or if the river be so 
lighly flooded, which seldom hap- 
pens, that its surface remains un- 
troubled even on the reef, there 
is, in that case, a sufficient depth 
of water to pass in safety. In de- 
scending, the strength of the cur- 
rent itself aids the attention of the 
pilot; it naturally turns from the 
opposing reef, and throws itself into 
the unencumbered channel ; and a 
vessel brought into the line of this 
cuiwnt, at a due distance above the 
entrance of the passage, cannot easily 
he carried out of it. The danger 
w'as greatest for those Inigc rafts of 
wood, which, till the end of the last 
century, used to be floated down the 
Rhine to Holland, from Switzerland, 
and the rivers that issue from the 
Black Forest. These floating villages, 
in addition to smaller ones that clung 
to their sides, used to be eight hun- 
dred feet long, and of a proportion- 
able breadth ; their depth was modi- 
fied in some degree by.the dtyne&s or 
wetness of the season, and the pro- 
bable depth of ivater in the difficult 
passages of the river, but they sel- 
dom drew less than eight or ten feet. 
They w'cre covered with neat wooden 
huts, actually more coihfortable than 
those which the mariners would have 
inhabited in their owi Villages on 
shore. They were '“man hed with a 
crew of from five to six hundred ^len, 
includingbiuchersand othermenials, 
for they carried with them and killed^’ 
their own meat, all of whom found 
full employment, and abundance of 
difficulty, in guiding' the huge mass 
among the islands and tlirougli the 
windings of the river. Partly frqna 
their" inc 9 nveniencc for navigation, ", 
and partly from the trade in timber ^ 
having passed iiiio; the hands' of a 
multitude fip'eciflatbfs, no one of 
whona ran risk the Immense capital 
that wa$ requirisd to construct and 
transport sudb a^aft, ihcy^^avc how 


entirely disaj-peaivd from the river ; 
those 1 saw pass had not more than 
one- third of the size of the fonder, 
but each carried its little woode.i 
village, the hut of the master bearing 
a flag, like the pnetoriuiii of a Ro- 
man camp, 'i'o an unwieldy mass of 
the other sort, to pass the Hole 
of Bingen,*' situated, unfortunately, 
justut a turn in the liver, in the nar- 
rowest part of the- Rhine between 
Switzerland and Holland, and loa^ 
ing only one-lialf of the channel oj)en 
to the pilot, was an av\kward and 
dangerous adventure ; atid, accord- 
ingly, it is to such rafts that accidents 
have most frequently^ occuired, and 
been most fatal; again and again 
they been dashed to pieces on 
the reef, and their population has 
gone to the bottom. The more ma-‘ 
nagcable ones now in use pass with 
a great deal of caution, and very litvie 
danger : for the usual trading craft, 
if they have only a tolerable piho,, 
tliere really seems lo be no danger at 
all. Yet it must be tonfessed, that 
the boatmen, no less than the tourists, 
on the Rhine, view the “ Ilolu” in a 
very serious light,’ as is evident from 
the paternosters and ceremonies of 
the former on entering the passage, 
and while they are in it ; and the 
boatmen, at least, should be good 
authority, were it not that the tra- 
ditions of ancient mischances, the 
natural leaning to exaggeration, and 
a strong desire to heighten the im- 
portance of their own skill, explain 
much of the horrible which they la- 
.vish oh the Bingenloch. 

The formation of this channel for 
such a body of water, through the 
solid and stubborn rock, has been 
explained in the same, w'^y in which 
so many other scenes of H similar na- 
ture have beeft accounted for. The 
Rhjhe is supposed to have originally 
formed a lake including the wh/ie 
territory of the present I)nchy of 
Purmstadt, extending on»tbe south to 
the foot of the mountains at Heidel- 
berg, covering Manhciiti, and termi- 
nated tto the north by the yet- un- 
broken precipiccji of Bingen; and 
h^hce^it is said, the soil round Darm-‘ 
stsTdt is so 'much .i?k>re, sahdjr than 
above Heidelberg. It is farther sup- 
posedV^tbkt out of t]his lake the river 
thrSw ftsWf over these precipices in 
a fall Ijko of SchaffWmsen, but 
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that 'jithcr in the couise of a^cs, by 
the power of the water, or by one of 
th(k'e unknown natural convulsions, 
which, in the hands of a j^eological 
theorist, arc the most omnipotent of 
instruments, the lorky barrier gave 
way, the lalie was drained, and the 
Uhine gradually shrunk into his pre- 
sent channel. 

But I have detained my reader too 
long in this “Hole/" — Scarcely were 
the words down on the smooth Bath 
I3ost, on ^diich I love to write, when 
in bouiK'es one of the blackest devils 


imaginable, with a message, that if 
“ ctJpy*' were detained any logger, 
the Editor would not be able to pub- 
lish by the twentieth, and they, i. e. 
the Editor and the devil, would have 
bear all the blame. Since, then, 
I must yield to tlie powers of hell, 
(the only case, let me he believed, 
in which I ever did, 'or ever will yield 
to the temptations of Satan,) why, 
worBiy reader, it must just be “ ciit 
and come again,"* — that is, if the 
dish be to 3'our liking. 

* f 7*0 be coniimied. ) 


LA FAYLTTl/S urCEPTION IN THE UNITED STATE.?. 

For the Edinburgh Magazine, 


7 ’iir following extract of a letter 
lus been sent to us from a corres- 
pondent in the west country; and 
a^^hough the subject of it has often 
enough been described in the news- 
papers and fleeting journals of the 
day, we consider the letter as by no 
means undeserving of a place in this 
Miscellany. The distinguished in- 
dividual to whom it relates li^s, fo 
use the expressions of an eminent 
person among ourselves, till his late 
visit to America, ‘‘shared more in 
the toils than in the tiiumphs of li- 
berty.*" It was only then that he 
received the honours due to his ear- 
ly exertions, in the thanks, and more 
substantial benefactions of that coun- 
try which had occupied so ftreat a 
share of his youthful aspirations. He 
w^ent to America to behold the cfea-. 
■•tion of a mighty empire, which had 
sprung forward into mature existence 
in a shorter period than suffices to 
conduct a human being from the cra- 
dle to the,^ravc. 

Such a reception as this, which is 
^cre recpnWl by an eye-witness, 
puj^ht lo disarm those contemptible 
feelings of jealousy and hostility ex- 
• pressed towards the rising po^ycr and' 
influence of the United States, by . 
some 'spurious sons of England/ 
Every one who aspires to the cha- 
racter of a true-hearted Briton mttslt " 
feel a glow of patriotic enthusmsih, ' 
^ jn contemplating the l;iistory of the 
man and of the nation, ^ who liave 
acftd their parts in this $roa't Traps- 
A tlantic dramas ^ Let one -of ■ the 


actors toll the effect which it had 
upon himself. 

Washington., Feb, 1625. 

I suppose you have seen in the papers 
an account of the reception of General 
La Fayette in America, and perhaps it 
will be unnecessary to say much concern- 
ing it ; really it would be called ingrati- 
tude here, if it was even hinted that we 
could say too much of him. I know w'e 
have been ridiculed for our enthusiasm^ 
on your side of the Atlantic, by some ; 
but that was to be expected, for we know 
there still remain a /cre w'ho will never 
forgive us for not sitting quietly under the 
2 /aA'c, and of course would not be pleased 
with any of the nobie instruments of our 
freedom ; hut all Britons, are not illi- 
beral, for 1 have seen some extracts from 
your ])apcrs, which spoke very hand- 
somely of our gratitutle towards this^rtv/ 
man, \Vc received him in Washington 
in pretty good style, I can assure you ; 
and though, when he arrived in America, 
we had not a uniform company hcri\ two 
months after, when he visited m,, we had 
ten or eleven as l|^ndsome companies as 
you Would wish to see ; and W'hat with 
those, and the military from Georgetown 
and Aabtapdria, we were enabled to make 
fiOfpft display* It would be in .vain for 
meifo attempt to give any idea of the im- 
mense crowd that came into the city on 
that eventful morning, and which, I 
suppos^ was nothing in comparison with 
*what was witnes^ in otficr placM ; the 
p^lc seemed not to know where to go 
fo get the besf sight of the Genei^; 
some Wilt to the cnpitol, othera^went tp 
the toll gates, hut the most^ particularly 
the ladies, stationed themsclVea at,the 
windows, and 1 believe saw tli^ band- 
it' *< * 
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so»iK‘ t i>i:t ot t’fie proCv'^-sion. 1 imsflf 
lo ) vriwL'll 10 ^;ut, and 1 iq(^o bc< 

fonlL'nlcd with what I could J^ce from the 
wind*>w After Coiif^ress met, he called 
on all the members, and our lilllc par- 
I mr had the honour <jl’ icreiving onr d^v- 
iiifii'nh/icd f'ltost. The General is veiy 
lame, and, w'hen gcttiiiisj out of^ his car- 
riage, requires some assistance :• as* may 
he supposed, there are always plcnt} to do 
him that service, as it is considered the 
greatest honour to support his aged 
frame. 

What a dillcrence there is in our re- 
ception of l.a h’ayettc to what has been 
given in other countries to those who at- 
tempt to commnnd the honours paid 
them ! as diderent as the merits of the 
individual m honuined. fie is not re- 
spected for biith, titles, or wealth ; he 
visits us, old, lame, and e\cn /loor— -so 
much so, that he required hondsmeii 
before he could leave his country : and 
how is he received ? there is not an Ame- 
lican breast but meets him with grateful 
alTi^ctiun ; he requires no guard but the 
love of the people , he might go from 
l\raine to Louisiana without meeting an 
American that would not *• drain his dear- 
est veins*' in his dcl'encc^ Wliat w'c ad- 
mire him for is \irtue; ivc look to the 
past, U) those dark days that “ tried mcn\s 
souls,’* and there view the dawning 
brightness of the character of La h’ayette, 
— the time when jioor America was ttuig- 
gling w'ith deht^ povertf/, and starvation, 
for the sake of liberty. Then it was, 
he came, you may say, a guardian angel, 
to assist the Colonies ; perfectly di.sinter- 
ested in his views, he risked all for the 
sacre'd cause in w^hich he had enlisted ; 
and though only a youth of nineteen, left 
titles, wealth, and afl’cctions, to aid Ame- 
rica in her struggle for freedom. He 
clothed our naked soldiers, — he^ gave 
them food, money, and ammunition, and 
besides that, exerted all his influence at 
the court of T.ouifi for the American in- 
terest. When some Americans, wishing 
not to deceive him, roller clLsuadcd him 
from joining the American army, as they 
suppo ,c(l our cause, hopeless ho\* di^ hie 
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ansuei them ? “ That Is the vei) reason 
I will go to assist lliem." What rMnu- 
neration did he expect? none l/at^'ahai 
would plocifo every viKuous biea^t, — tiu* 
consciousness of following the dictates of 
an honcii, upright mind. 

We often read of eminent king^s and 
heroes, but while ue adiilirc thcir great- 
ness and talent, \vc detest ihdr crimes ; 
and even in qiodern history we read oV 
great heroes and statesmen, whose pri- 
vate vices obscure the brilliancy of their 
puldic vntucs ; hut the life of La Layette, 
whether in public or piivata, will bear 
the strictest investigation ; and, like 
Washington, Veflerson, Franklin, will he 
held up as an example to rising genera- 
tions, hen the names of man> a crown- 
ed head and titled tyrant will he sunk 
into oblivion ! How changed is the coun- 
try since he was here last ! Cities now' 
flourish where w<*re then thick uoods ! 
The W ilderness has changed to cultivated 
farms, and the Poor Itchels” have be- 
come a nation, “great, mighty, and po- 
pulous.” And as a ])roof that Hepublics 
are not ungrateful, America has bestowed 
upon him what will enable him to ]iass 
the remainder of his noble life in plenty, 
not with the idea of rc})aying his services, 
—no; that is beyond the power of 
It has been said we would kill him with 
kindness ; and it is strange he can endure 
so much fatigue. He spent the winter m 
Washington, and, I believe, rested more 
here tlian elsewhere ; but he hud to visit 
a great deal, and always excited the same 
interest. 

I think I have nothing more to say, 
except that the great Mr Owen of New 
Lanark has l)ccn delivering some lectures 
in Washington, on what he coin,iders the 
best mode of education : he lectured in 
the Representatives Hall, and had a very 
respectable audience, „ although he is by*— 
some considered an enthusiast, and his 
schemes rather visionary ; yet they give 
him great credit for real gooifness and 
honesty of heart. There has been con- 
siderable notice taken of hin/hy the great 
men of the nation. 

• AHJs'jIi.v 
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Ii»is\viili ])leasure that we find 
oursflvcs enabled to recommend this 
volinrie to our readers ; and we do so 
in till* conviction, tliat to every person 
of cultivated taste its j)erusal must 
be highly ^latifyiii". ^\"o confess^ 
Jiowever, lliat on the announcement 
nl its ])u])lication we anticipated a 
uoik of a character somewhat differ- 
ent. Mr JiclTs obseivations arc 
chiefly cfmfined to criticisms on 
painting; and statuary. 'J'liese criti- 
cisms, tli()uj];h v^ry deiip;btfiil to those 
who are conver.^^aiit with the subjects 
of them,— those noble masterpieces 
of art, which are at once the admira- 
tion of the world and tlie imist cer- 
tain monuments of national refine- 
ment,- — are unfortunately often al- 
most unintelh^iblej at least compa- 
ratively devoid of intere.st, to the 
untravellod reader. The beautiful 
forms of sculpture, and the brii*ht 
representations of painting, in order 
to be appreciated, require to be seen 
and^tiidied. JJescription is inade- 
quaro to pouitray tbom in the glory 
with wbj(‘li they stand invested be- 
fore the spectator. To a great por- 
tion of the leading community, there- 
fore, this volume may seem strip! of 
that charm wbieli appears so obvi- 
ous to those who have examined the 
works which are the subjects of our 
author’s obscrtralions. Considering 
the high talent by which he was dis- 
liiigiiished, — his long residence in 
Italy, — his peculiar oppai’tunities of 
observation, and liis scientific habits, 
we expected a volume containing 
matter of a more comprehensive de- 
scription. \Vliat he lias presented, 
indeed, he has executed admirably. 
JJut we are disposed to entertain a 
conviction, that the notes which he 
— 4T7K:.jeft behind liini embrace a field 
of remark on multiplied and interest- 
ing topics, unconnected with the fine 
arts, hut not on that account the less 
valuable. 

A protracted and sullen period of 
war long denied us access to Italy, — 
a country which, in wliatever view 
contemplated, has never ceased to at- 
tract our regal d. J ts grand and beau- 


tiful scenery, its mo;uinients of anti- 
quity and splendid woiks of ait, the 
cliaiiging history of Us dynasties and 
governments, 

“ Ter scrvMc scinprc, o \incitricv vmta,” 

the debasement of its actual condi- 
tion comjiarcd with its ancient gloncs, 
the classical associations which the 
very soil t'xcitcs, — all combine to ren- 
der ibis country a subject of the live- 
liest interest to such as jiossess a taste 
for the beautiful and grand in nature 
.Tiid in art, or sympathise with tin* con- 
dition of nations “ fallen from their 
high estate.” The peace of the con- 
tinent at length teiminatcd the stern 
exclusions ol war, and the details of 
battles and sieges were exchanged for 
information of a more grind yiiig 
chaiacter. MTicii Kustace’s 'four fiist 
appeared, tlu' avidity with which it 
was read pioved, not only the long 
suspension of intercourse with Italy, 
hut the fompaiative degree of igno- 
rance winch pri' vailed among us re- 
garding that country. That Kustace 
W'as a man of amiable feeling and 
upiight intention all will agree, and 
his hook does not want indications 
of correct taste and discrimination. 
]Uit those wdio have had occasion to 
try his remarks by the test of expe- 
rience, must admit that it contains 
much exaggerated description, and is 
deficient in candour. Since tlic pub- 
lication of that aiuhor’s Tour, w'c 
have no reason t(» complain of a 
dearth of observations on Italy, as, 
of late, they have poured iu upon us 
from evciy quarter and of every (|ua- 
lity, in number sufficient to dclcr ns 
from attempting even their enumera- 
tion. Forsyth, unlike Kustace, is 
accurate in all he observed, and ori- 
ginal in every view which he takes 
of his subjects. Ilut the inadequate 
and desultory notices with whicdi he 
favoured the public only serve to ex- 
cite our regret that an author of 
such spiiic and talent, and so ad- 
mirably qualified to execute the task 
of delineating I taly, did not put forth 
a work of greater lengtJi and more 
systematic character. The ** Cor- 
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1 of Mailamc do Stacl, tlion<di ohjcct of iltlinoatln:^ tlic nalioiial con- 

;.i;ciiL'ralIy appreciated to dirion of tlic Italiaiib, li r j aitiabtns 

ili(* iribi; of novels, is in every ro- and j)arly-feLdiii;^s in ])i)litics, di- jiia- 
spect a masterly jiroduction, and en- litted her peenliarly for tlie exccifuum 
titled to be classc'd Avith the most ve- of the task winch she undertook. In 
lacious works re^^ardinp; that country, a small hrochure, pnblislied lately in 
It cannot be too Infill y praised for its Kdinbnr<;b, ami bearin*^ the title of 
faithful portraituie of Italian cliarac- Le Mor^aniclu',” the author, an 
ter, and its inteicstin..^ dcsciiptions. Italian, successfully e\})os( s tlie un- 
'riie reflections of the accomplidicd sound quality of tlie stub' winch 
author, on eoMtcmjdatme; the sublime iMiladi had maiiiifactincd in Milan 
inornnnonts of aiitn[uity, art' just and and the neij.',hl)oni lu’od, having it to 
.strikingly lieaudful, and inspire iet'l- the lesitleiits in tuher tjiiait.' is of tlir 
iiii^s in ]mrest unison with those country to contradict, in bke inaii- 
emotions \.liich the objects tlum- nar, such relations inconsistent with 
selves excite in a mind of seiisihiliiy truth as nii^lit alllcf tln nisi Ives, 
and taste. Amonj]^ the ninnerons But notwithstandm:: tlie woiks of 
other authois who have published these and of other anlhois, Ave still 
their remaiks on the objects of in- felt a Avant Avlnch they apjn .ned not 
terest and curiosity with which Italy to supply. A Aolume ot diseoveiies, 
abounds, may he mentioned Ma- certainly, avc dal not hade for fiom a 
thews, whose Diary of an Invalid” country so often cxplorid. At the 
is excellent. 'Jliere is another small same time, Ave aptirolu inled, tliat to 
work, entitU'd “ tj^ketches of 1 taly,” the scientific traveller nuith lemained 
Avritten Avith much spirit, and shew- worthy of observation. 'Uhe moral 
inc^ considerable talent, Avhich has and intellectual condition of the Ita- 
hceu characterised by theantlior of a lians, the natural history of tlu' conn- 
still more recent production, as an try, its statistics, the modiflcalnm 
invaluable ynide to Italy. The pro- which the manners and o]'inu^s of 
duction to which we allude is from its population must h ive nndc^one 
the pen of a lady; and though its during the existence of p fondgri re- 
title of ^Mlome in the Ninoteeth ( 'en- gime, and the occurrence of cvenis 
tury” Avoiild indicate a limitation of still fresh in our recollection, ---tlu se, 
attention to that city, yet the field of and various other topics of equal 
ri'iiiark into Avhich she has entered is value, present a rich field o' rimaik 
amply extended, embracing, be.^ides to those Avho are adequately qiiali- 
a complete account of the ruins of the fled to enter ujioii its investigation, 
ancient city, and of the remains of The political aspect otfcltal) is alone 
the mifldlc ages ami monuments of sufficient to excite our most intense 
later times, much judicious ohserA'a- regard; and our regret for the dc- 
tion on the fine arts, and on the stale gradation of the people is heightened 
of society, manners, and customs of by the thought, that a n gion of the 
the modern Romans. Wc incline to earth, at once the fairest and the most 
regard this publication as one of the abounding with the marks of ancient 
most satisfactory which we have seen greatness, should now he the seat of 
on the subject. Our limits forbid us national imbecility, the most dc- 
to extend our notice to many other based portion of that quarter of the 
authors, whose AA'orks merit attention, globe ilistinguished for cultivation 
But we must not omit the name of and refinement. On these subjc' :.., 
Milaili Morgan, who Avould never the morals, politics, and statistics of 
forgive us for jiassing unmentioned the country, and on tlie state of sci- 
her couple of splendid quarto tomes, cnee, religion, and literature, avc 
As we said a good deal, on a former hoped to extend our knowledge, by 
occasion, resjiecting her ladyship's the accession of Mr Bell’s Observa- 
great work” on “ Italy,” we may tions on Italy. But though disap- 
dispeiise Avith repeating a lengthened pointed in these respects, we regard . 
opinion of it at present. Her. vanity the work in a very favourable light, 
and vain-gloriousiicss, her spurious It presents many bright pictures of 
.taste in matters of art, her petty Italian scenery, and contains much 
^pi'cjufiiccs, and, above all, as bear- exquisite criticism on those niaster- 
’' ing more directly on her proposed pieces of ancient genius, which may 
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justly liO 1 1 f'arckd as tlu‘ most pcr- 
lu.int'Ut lULMUonals of the foruu'r ic- 
lini mcnt at id splendour of Italy. 

('\Licisins oil ])aiiitmp; atid statu- 
ary are the leatlini^ object of tlio vo- 
lume, and, tojudt^e by its execution, 
the author was emintuitly qualified 
for the task. 11 is wntiiip.s shew him 
to luive been scnsil\ely alive to the 
beaut ii's of nature and of art, and 
indieate the most amiable feeliiitts, 
ami a hijilily-cultivated taste. His 
"real ahditii's were every wdierc ac- 
kiiowled^wl, — they w(tc such as to 
imjrirt value to his remarks on sub- 
jects unconnected with those pur- 
suits winch had previously formed 
the jirincipal objeet of his attention. 
Ills eorr(‘ct knowledj^o of the Imman 
form invested his criticisms w'ith the 
accuiacy of science. He enjoyed an 
intimate ac(]uaintance with (ainova, 
Thorwaldson, and other distin^uisli- 
ed artists, and profited, of course, iu 
iheir soei('ty, by considerable o]>por- 
iLinities of forming; and polishing his 
raste according to the purest mo- 
dels. 

Our readers arc probably aware, 
that the author visited Italy in the 
hope of recovering some portion of 
lost health. 'I’lie notes vvhicli he was 
ill tile habit of taking he did not 
originally intend for the press. Sub- 
{■eqiient circumstances alone led him 
to entertain the view of arranging 
them for publication. Tliey Averc 

almost wholly written in pencil, 
ami generally taken down at the mo- 
ment as he sat at the foot of a statue, 
nil a stair, or on the height of a 
tower, from whence he eontemplated 
che face of Nature. He had hoped 
to live to arrange those notes, and to 
Avrite a little treatise on tlie Moorish 
and Kerman aiehitecture ; but fre- 
(pieiit and severe attacks of illness 
hronght on embarrassments that de- 
»i_’vssed his mind. Disaiipointments 
of another nature ciici eased his sor- 
rows, and at last bore down a sink- 
ing frame.’" The author’s journey * 
lonns the most connected portion of 
his notes, as he daily committed his 
observatiims to paper. Criticisms on 
the arts, slight historical memoranda, 
arising from associations and the re- 
collections which his well-stored me- 
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niory presented on visiting ilie seem ^ 
of which lie had lead, eompose the 
desultory subjects of the sketches 
which are now' presented in their 
original stale. The* author, during 
liis residence abroad, liad many op- 
portunities of judging of tile difficul- 
ties encountered by young travellers 
in forming their taste ami ojiinions. 
(niide-books and (Jiistodi, gem ially 
adopting but one language, describe 
every object as exquisite. lie hoped, 
therefore, that some fcAV observations, 
founded (m ])rineiple, and ])ointing 
out the (-hjeels most Avorthy of no- 
tice, might render liis Avork not only 
useful as a book of lefercnce to tlie 
inexperienced, but also prove the 
means of shortening tlie labours of 
the amateur Avhose leisure did not 
admit of long investigation, ’rhese 
considerations, combined with the 
object of giving specimens of the an-* 
thor’sA'arions studies, will, the Kditor 
hopes, ofllr a sufficient apology ibr 
this publication ; nor Avill the feel- 
ing reader he unwilling to remember 
the melancholy circumstances under 
Avhicli they Avere written, by one 
suffering fiom the apjiroaehcs of a 
fatal disorder, Avliose life has hern 
devoted to severe studies, and whoso 
discoveries and useful hihouvs have 
formed an epoch jn liis profb'nion. 
These recollections may so influence 
liis mind as to lead liim to trace, in 
these sketches, the ))romiso of Avhat 
they Avould have been, had the au- 
thor survived to prejiare them for the 
press t.” 

The account Avliieh ]\Ir Hell gives 
of his joiiiiiey is limited to his route 
from Lyons to Tloreiiee. He there 
suspends liis journal, confining him- 
self chiefly, throughout the rest of 
liis pages, to isolated examinations 
of works of art, in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Nearly one 
half of the volume is occupied Avith 
the narrative of his tour till his ar- 
rival iu Florence ; and this portion 
of it, in addition to his criticisms, is 
richly embellished Avith a laautiful 
description of the face of the coun- 
try through Avhich he travelled. The 
remainder is almost entirely taken 
up with critical remarks on the mas- 
terpieces of art with which that city 


From l^yons, by Tiuin, Milan, and other cities in Lombardy, to Florence, 
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a])Oun(ls ; and a very few pages, at 
its close, are devoted to a selection 
from the author's extensive notes on 
Home. • 

On leaving Lyons, a city of which 
the author is particular in his de- 
scription, as. claiming attention on 
many accounts, he proceeded by the 
passage of Kchclles ; and at night- 
fall of a day full of interest, by the 
grand and varied scenery which had 
marked his progress, descended up- 
on Cham berry, the ca]ntal of Savoy, 
and the ancient icsidencc of her 
sovereign?: 'flic picturesque vale of 

Arco then conducted him to Lans- 
le-bourg, where we arc satisfied he 
did not imitate Lalandc and the 
Abbe Coyer, who, if the author of the 
Morganichc be Veracious, quando 
movevano per visitare I'Jtalia, depo- 
nevano a Lans-le-bourg il loro buon 
^enso.” The passage of Mont Cenis 
has been described to satiety. Al- 
though, therefore, it gives opportunity 
to Mr Hell to record his impressions 
on first beholding the grandeur and 
magnificence of the scenery, yet we 
are unwilling to give quotations, con- 
fining ourselves to the following re- 
flections on desendiug from the Alps 
to Suza ; 

In passing vast boundaries, seemingly 
planted by Nature as barriers between na- 
tions, the mind is powerfully awakened to 
expectation. Kvciy object in a new 
country, whether in the scenery, or in the 
customs and manners of the people, ex- 
cites fresh animation in the traveller. The 
eye wanders abroad, eager in search of 
novelty ; and the excitement of the mind 
gives additional charms to the surround- 
ing objects, and new zeal to the spirit of 
inquiry. We did not therefore enter Suza 
without experiencing such emotion ; we 
were treading, for the first time, on Ita- 
lian ground, and were prepared to behold 
every object with feelings of curiosity and 
interest. The first view of the inhabi- 
tants of this little city gave us the ini- 
jiression of an amiable and gentle people. 
It was evening j and the citizens, priests, 
and soldiers, were sauntering through the 
dusty streets, in little friendly groups, 
looking upon the strangers, not with the 
stare of stupid curiosity, or the smile of 
self-complacency, but with a modest, 
kind, and benignant aspect; all ranks 
usually touching, or taking oif their hats, 
in reply to the slightest symptom of cour- 
tesy. 

In Turin, Mr B. by accident wit- 
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ncssod the execution of a criminal 
convicted of assassination. A scene of 
this kind our readers may think^^ fo- 
reign from the usual tone of tluj vo- 
lume ; yet we dare say they will 
concur with us, in considering the 
beautiful and graphic manner in 
whicli it is given as strong induce- 
ments to its int] eduction here : 

Before I write anything of this charm- 
ing little tity, I c.'in nor refrain from un- 
burdening my irnnd, by wiiling down a 
few notes of the melancholy scene I wit- 
nessed this morning. 1 Iiad ''heard, the 
night Of my arn\al, that an unbai>j)y 
wretch w^as to he beheudetl, — 1 little ima- 
gined, broke on the wheel. Tn my morn- 
ing walk, I read on the corners of tlie 
streets the atfiche, stating his iiceu''a- 
tion, conviction, and sentence, accom- 
panied with a most useful warning to the 
people ; a call to mark the justice of he? 
execution, and a notice of the jilace in 
which h(‘ was to be put to death. He w-as 
one of those hardened Mllains who had 
watched his victim to the turning of a 
street, and suddenly stabbed him Avith a 
stiletto. One feels little compassion lor 
a wretch w'ho, not content Avith robhniL', 
strikes from bi'hind, and pillages the vic- 
tim while weltciing in his blooit. 1 
thought I could bring myself to witness 
the execution of so hardened a villain, 
and continued to wMlk along the great 
street whicli leads directly to the stjuare, 
still undecided and hesitating; when, all 
at once, I found myself in the midst of a 
tumultuous crowd, by which 1 w.is car- 
ried along, Without the pow'er of resist- 
ance. The streets ol Turin are intersecied 
at right angles, and are almost all equally 
broad and straight. On a sudden, the 
crossings were filled with a prodigious 
mob, hurrying from every quarter,-^ 
sounds of deep and solemn music were 
heard ; and I beheld the flags and in.^ig- 
nia of a procession which I imagined to 
be purely religious ; when, to my sur- 
prise and horror, I found myself exactly 
opposite to the distracted criminal, whom 
they were conducting to execution, iiT,.^'L 
the agonies of terror and desjiair. lie w as 
seated in a black car, preceded by ar^uc- 
busiers on horseback, carrying their cara- 
bines jxiinted forw'ard. These were fol- 
low'cd.by a band of priests, clothed in long 
black robes, singing, in deep and solemn 
tones, a slow mournful dirge, part of 
thje service for the dead. A hot burning 
sun shone with a flood of light; and 
though it was mid-day, such was the si- 
lence, apd jpich the powder and eft’ect of 
this solemn chant, that its sound was re- 
echoed from every distant street. The 
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brothers of the Mi'ccricordui, clothed in 
black, and masked, M.'ilked by llic side of 
the car, and joined in the chant. On the 
fatei)s\)f the car .sat a man bearinj^ a Hag, 
on wmeh death was leprcsented in the 
usual forms, and on which was inscribed 
in l.atiii, (if I read it riglUly,) Death 
has loiiqhcd me Avith lu.s fingers;" or, 

Death has laid his hands on me," On 
each Miie of the car, the oHiciating piiesls 
were sctitcd, and in the centre sat the 
criminal himself. It was nnposmblo to 
witness the condition of this nnh.ijipy 
wretch without terror, and jet, as if mi- 
jielled by s'wiie stiange infaUialion, it was 
e{|Mally impossible not to gaz? upon an 
oli)(‘cL so wold, so full of horror. He 
seemed ahoul ihirtv-fivc years of age ; of 
lai ge and muscular foi m ; his counte- 
nance marked by strong and savage fea- 
tures , Jialf-iiu.'vcd, pale as death, ago- 
nized with tenor, every hmh strained in 
angiu-'h, hi9 hands clenched roiivulsively, 
the sweat bieakmg out on his bent and 
coiUr icted brow, he kissed ince.'.santly 
the figure of our Saviour, painted on the 
flag which was suspended before him ; 
but w itli an agony of wiklnC'is and despair, 
of which nothing ever exhibited on the 
stage can give the slightest conception. 
I could not lefrain from morah/iiig upon 
the scene here piesentcd. ^’he hoiror 
that the priest had excited in the soul of 
tins savage wa.s greater than the fear of 
the most cruel death could ever have pro- 
diiceil. Hill the terrors thus raised were 
the sujiersiiMons of an ignorant and be- 
wildered mind,* bereft of animal courage, 
and impressed wi|h some confused belief, 
fliat ctern.il safety was to he instantly se- 
cured by external inai ks of homage to 
the im.ige. There was here none of the 
composed, conscious, awlul penitence of 
a Clinstidn ; and it was evident, t|tat the 
piiesL was anxious only to ' produce a 
being in the near prospect of death, 
who>sc condition should alarm all that 
looked on him. The attempt was suc- 
cessful. But I could not help feeling, 
that this procession, so like an auto-da- 
fe, had more the character of revenge 
than of the salutary justice of the law. 
The incription over the bloody hand paint- 
ed on the flag, should have been one to 
teach the people, that murder was doom- 
ed to meet with an awful retribution — 
“ Whosoever shcddetli man’s blood by 
man shall his blood he shed." 

The procession, winding through deep 
and narrow streets under a burning sun, 
while every avenue became more and 
more choked by an increasing crowd, 
moved slowly on to the place of execu- 
tion, which was .situated in .a solitary 
piece of waste ground behltid the gre^t 


church. The punishment had been mi- 
tigated at t4\e earnest solicitation of the 
brothers of tlie iMisericordia. The co?/// 
dc i^racr was immediately inflicted, and 
the head of the cnmmal nearly severed 
from his hady at one stroke. When the 
execution was over, the hodv \\, is thrown 
carelesv-'y over the wheel, (seemingly a 
coiiimcii eh . 11 lot u heel,) and a ]"i p’st, m an 
impre.ssiv e inaimcr, addressed the nrili 
from the .scaHoId, and then retired, 'flvi 
body conthiiied thus exposed tor some 
hours. J could not help feeling, that if 
the sentence harl been carried into f’liU 
effect, It would liavc been too saTiguiniiry 
to suit the ends of jiublic ju-,lice. Al- 
though it must he confessed, that if ciuel- 
ty in punishment could ever he jusuned. 
It would he so when its ohjeet was to 
prevent the dreadful crime* of assas.sina- 
lion. 

From Turin j\Ir Hell went to Mi- 
lan, wlicrc Ills short stpy circum- 
scribed bis notices of the latter city, 
lie vividly describes his delight on 
beholding, for the first time, its ca- 
thedral, a bingular and beautiful 
building. In bis descriptions he is 
invariably striking, especially when 
the subject on which he is occupied, 
cither intrinsically or by association, 
is calculated to give scope to thought 
and feeling. ISplendid as the cathe- 
dral of Aiilan is, we cannot bring 
ourselves to admire it so passionately 
as onr author. Its fret- work and 
fantastic pinnacles, about -lOOO iA 
number, destroy tjie l>road effect 
which its dimensions would other- 
wise give. Leonardo da V'^inci's cele- 
brated painting df’ the Last Supjior 
Mr Hell cliaiactcri.'jcs as a jioor, 
washy-looking thing. “ I impartially 
declare,'' says he, that 1 should 
hardly haye discovered its beauties, 
and was forced to bung to recollec- 
tion Morgben's superb engraving, not 
without some wonder in what state 
the painting could then have been, 
what copies he consulted, or by what 
means he made good bis design." 
This fine fresco has, unfortunately, 
been exposed td many accidents, .some 
of them occurring at a peiiod sliorily 
after its execution. Considering its 
history, it is surprising that it re- 
inaiiis so entire, and retains such 
marks of excellence. It has been 
more than once retouched; and it 
suffered much injustice at the un- 
hallowed haiuks of the French, who 
converted the apartment in which it 
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U painted into a barrack, or stable. 
Not satisfietl with this, tilt soldieis 
amused themselves witli shooting at 
the figures in the piece. Traces of 
tlie perforation of the bullets are yet 
' visible. Still,’ in spite of the injuries 
it has received, on examining it more 
recently than Mr Hell did, its beau- 
ties appeared to us strikingly obvious. 

Our author did not tarry long in 
l*avia, — a city once the seat* of learn- 
ing, and distinguished for her popu- 
lation and eourtly levc'lries — now 
mean, desolate, and comparatively 
uninteresMAgj tliough still boasting 
structures of considerable grai^eur. 
He proceeded to INinna and Bolog- 
na, by way of riacentia, in which 
last city he takes occasion to remark, 
that among the excellencies of which 
fresco painting is peculiarly suscep- 
tible, it presents the facilities of giv- 
ing an easy flow, a freedom of hand, 
and a roiindiiess of contour. 
dissent from this opinion, having been 
always taught to consider this mode 
of painting as attended with peculiar 
difficulties. In Parma and Bologna, 
the numerous works of art which 
embellish these cities are the subject 
of many excellent observations. But 
as the whole book may be regarded 
as having criticism on tlicse arts for 
. its leading object, we shall not, at 
present, detain the readers with any 
remarks upon them. shall after- 
wards lay before tjicni such specimens 
as may serve to impress them with an 
idea of the author’s classical taste as 
a critic, And of the manner in which 
he handles his subject. Ilis powers, 
as these are manitested tbrougliout 
the volume, appear to have been of 
a very supei lor order. 

On ai riving at the far-famed and 
beautiful city of Florence, our au- 
thor discontinues bis journal, and 
confine.s himself almost exclusively 
to a description of the master- pieces 
of art collected in that city. Florence 
has many claims upon the classical 
traveller. In this city, the dawn of 
science first penetrated the gloom of 
the iijid<llc ages, and burst forth 
with a inid-day splendour over the 
face of Europe. Science and litera- 
ture, taste and genius, painting, 
.sculpture, and architecture, were 
here regenerated ; and hence they 
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shed, over neighbouring nations,’ a 
humanising influence, of which we 
are now enjoying the beneficial ’ ef- 
fects. I ndependeiitly of these c Yiims 
upon our attention, there is much in 
the aspect of the city itself, and in 
the appearance and ntanners of the 
inhabitants, which solicits our fa- 
vourable legard. It does not fall 
witliin our plan to give a description 
of the city. M'c are satisfu'd to le- 
prat the meiited e])ithet coii))led 
with its name, Firenze la Bcl/a. 
Of the Tuscans, even in -ihe lower 
grades, an author of rejmtation ' has 
remarked, “ ('’est uiic jouissance 
veritable que d’eiitendre les 'J’os- 
cans; leiirs expressions, pleincs n 
imagination, et d’eleganee, donnent 
I’idee du ])Iaisir qu’on devait gouter 
dans la ville d’ Atheiies, .quand Ic 
peuple parlait cc grcc liarmonicux 
qiii etait comme line musique con- 
tinuelle. (J’est une sensation tres 
singuliere de se croire au mi lieu 
d’une nation dont tons les indhidiis 
scraient egali'inent cul lives, ct pa- 
raitraient tons dc la classc supe- 
rieurc: ce’st du inoins rilliision 
quo fait, pour quelqucs iriomeiis, la 
purete du langage.” 'J'lie most 
pleasing recollections attach us to 
this Athens of Italy” — wliilc wo 
retrace in memory its palaces and 
towers, its squares, its churches and 
porticos, its monuments of art, and 
the beauty of its siirrounding sce- 
nery, and rdcal to mind many other 
endearments of that attractive city, 
which, though waned by time, still 
lives in our lecollection. 

Mr Bell begins liis observations 
on Florence wuth a brief view of 
its general architecture, followed by 
a more detailed description of its 
public edifices, ])alaces and churches ; 
and concludes them with an exami- 
nation of the principal statues and 
pictures ill the celebrated Modicca+r*— 
Gallery. ’J'licse observations, with 
an additional chapter, devoted to the 
Vatican, and a few other objects of in- 
terest at Home, exhau.st the volume. 

Wc coincide wifch him in his le- 
marks on the general architecture of 
Florence, its style being grand and 
glowing beyond that of the other ci- 
ties of Italy. In his more detailed 
description of the various public edi- 
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fices, the author is remarkably hap- 
py. ll(j suems to have received lu- 
leiisti delight iii coiitcmplaliug archi- 
tccLUYil works of grandeur, lii the 
luluniuctiun, \vc liavc seen that he 
luedilaied tile coinpositum of a trea- 
ti.'s'j on the jMoorisii and liermaii ar- 
chilecture, of whicli untoward cir- 
cuiustaiices prevented the execution. 
Jiut we turn from the eonsideiatioii 
of these objects to statuary and 
painting. W^hile travelling from 
Lyons to Florence, a considerable 
}jroportioii« of the autlior’s observa- 
tions are compifsed ol criticism ou 
lliese arts, and notices of these pro- 
ductions. Ill particular, Farina and 
Bologna presented a rich field of 
study to his ardent iiiiiid; and he 
amply availed himself of the trea- 
sures which these cities contain. 

Tne height of excellence which 
the aiuieiits attained in sculpture 
is to he explained eliicliy in the 
manners of the people, i’hc rites 
ouserveil at their public ceremonies 
aiid games otlercd continual oppor- 
tunities ot nil pro vein cut, by present- 
ing ibe hnest models for imitation, 
d'lieir artists also were held in great 
honour. As merit was sure of reward, 
emulation was excited, and the no- 
blest pioductions thus issued from 
their hands, the oilspring of confi- 
dence, energy, and genius. The hea- 
then mythology conspired with these 
causes to add lustre to Cirecian sculp- 
luie. T’he religion of the Greelts 
delighted in glory and triumph ; and, 
ill relation to the dogma ol the apo- 
theosis of mail, beauty may be 
said to liave become a religious prin- 
ciple, of indispensable exhibition, iii 
conuneiiiorating the traiismutcd mor- 
tal form ; but these explanations 
of themselves would appear to be 
inatlecjuaLe. Whatever be the cause, 
moral or physical, the fact is iiidis- 
'\table, that the mild regions of the 
south protlucc forms of greater 
beauty than the cold latitudes of the 
north. And to this cause is to be 
traced, we thinks the superioiity of 
lirecian sculpLuic. The statuary, 
where all was lovely, could scarcely 
.fail of success, if he imitated faith- 
fully. Mr Bell is of opinion, that 
imitation of the living models placed 
before them wes the chief, if not 
the sole study of the ancients. On 
a long debated point, he inclines to 
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the opinion, that they did not con- 
sider a knowledge of anatomy indis- 
pcnsalile ; correctly remarking, that, 
had the case been otherwise, it would 
not have remained a* matter of spe- 
culation. He adds, it is evident, 
that, in these public opportunities, 
the ancients possessed advantages 
for which the profoundest knowledge 
of anatomy, even wlicn combined 
with taste and judgment, can never 
be a substitute."’ II is remarks on 
this question, as to the importanee 
of a knowledge of anatomy to the 
student, appear to us to be judi- 
cious* He leads to the conclusion, 
that this science should never be 
brought into evidence in a statue,” 
liow'ever much tlic sculptor may a- 
vail himself of it, to give k natural 
air to his figures. 

With this conviction on bis mind, 
it is somewhat inconsistent, besides 
being foreign from the author’s good 
taste, to find him not unfreqiiently 
indulging in a strain of criticism, 
remarkable for the application of 
science to his subject, and abound- 
ing in anatomical phraseology. Uis 
remarks on the Dancing Fawn in 
the Tribune, for example, have a 
considerable tinge of this kind in 
that part of them which relates to 
the exterior execution of the statue. 
The view, in other respects, which 
the author takes of tliis inimitable 
figure, appears to us to be original ; 
and we therefore extract the passage 
descriptive of the statue; premising, 
however, that we do not agree with 
liim on the opinion, that “ it repre- 
sents a drunken old fawn, balancing 
wdth inebriety, rather than dancing 
ivith glee.” We incline, notwith- 
standing Mr Bell’s remarks, to re- 
gard this Fawn as a young, roguish, 
funny character, dancing with de- 
light. According to the author of 
‘'Home in the Nineteenth (Jentury, 
this statue “ is all life and anima- 
tion, and his jocund face expresses so 
much delight in his own perform- 
ance, that it is impossible not to 
sympathize in his mirth, and scarce- 
ly possible to refrain from beginning 
to caper about with him.” Ihis 
seems to us more characteristic of 
the statue than iMr Bell s account, 
which we now present : 

The ancients seldom, I believe, chose 
ludicrous subject^; or only inferior ar- 
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tust3 in brass or metal were accuhtonied 
to this lowrr style, the grotesque. Bat 
the Daiuing Fawn does not come under 
this dcs(ni)ti(in : it is allied A\ith their 
mythology, similar to their basso-relievos 
of lawns, satyrs, and bacchantes, and is 
rather to be designated by the word spor- 
tive, than ludicrous. This statue is per- 
haps the most exquisite piece ot art ot all 
that remains of the ancients. 'J'he torso 
is the finest that can he imagined, the 
serrated muscle upon the ribs, the pecto- 
ral muscle of the breast, the bulk of the 
shoulder, the swell of the bended chest, 
the setting on ‘ of the trunk uiion the 
flank, the swell of the abdominal muscle 
above the haunch-bone, the forms ^f the 
thigh and tlic manner in which its ten- 
dons meet the knee, the llatncss and na- 
kedness ol the rotula and the (me foims 
of the head of the tibia, the simple and 
jicrfcct forms of the legs, the fine joinings 
of tlie aiiele-hones, and the exquisite finish 
ol the tendons of the feet, and flat jioints 
of the toes, make this a iicrlcct and per- 
petual study. But there is that in it 
which might spoil an artist’s conceptions. 
It is all Hue, but all too much. If it were 
used as a study, it would serve to correct 
and purify ; suiting well as Jin anatomical 
figure, to ascertain the forms, or sugge.st 
lliem ; 'Uid a good artist, even from this 
little, dancing, drunken fawn, little and 
curious as it is, might draw a warrior’s 
limbs in a grand and noble style; the 
anatomy of the paits would help him to 
individual forms, if studied judiciously, 
although, without care and taste, it would 
obstruct, all high conceptions of genius. 
It is adventurous indeed to differ from so 
great a master as Michael Angelo, who, 
when he restored it, must have studied the 
subject well, and who is even said to have 
taken the idea of the head and arms from 
an antique gem. He has given round and 
fleshy forms to a shrunk and somewhat 
aged figure, evidently intended for the ca- 
ricHtim; of drunkenness and folly; having 
mistaken the design, which Is assuredly 
that of a drunken old fawn, balancing 
with inebriety, rathcr'than dancing with 
glee. The limbs are all in a strained and 
staggering attitude. Tl\e action rises not 
from the exertion of dancing, but fioin 
the loss of balance, and desire to jire- 
serve it. The whole body inclines for- 
ward in a reeling posture; and there must 
have been a proporlioned bend backvvaids 
of the head, to counterbalance the incli- 
nation of the trunk. The hands dang- 
ling f(ji wards, the chin protruded, the 
head thrown back, and the tongue lolling 


out, in drollery or drunkenness, would 
have rendered the expression correspond- 
ing with the general character of t[je fi- 
guie. Buonairotti has given toq fre^h 
and full a face for this shrunk, mcagi 
and dried-up body, which being without 
a paiticle of fat, or any coveiing of skin, 
is almost an aiiaioimcal figure. We lind 
in it nothing of the round, w ell- nourished 
limbs, nor of the blood or fleshiness of 
youth, nor any aptitude for dancing. In- 
stead of the dancing, it should be the 
drunken fawn. The ancients give many 
dancing figuies, especially in bas^o re- 
lievos; but the forms are always long in 
limb, yet full of llesh, and round, to show^ 
the sujiple and limber form of youth com- 
bined with all the vigorous heiuling and 
elastic spiing of the body. 

Of the Venus dc IMedici the au- 
thor says almost nothing. And, in 
truth, it is impobsihle to say any 
thing about this statue, except that 
i t is exquisite. The author con trusts 
it with Canova's Venus. In com- 
paring the impressions excite^d in 
viewing the rival goddesses of Flo- 
rence, 1 should say that the Mediceau 
Venus displays, in her whole depoif- 
incnt, a mild repose, a tranquil dig- 
nity, that leads the mind to forget 
her situation ; while the modest, 
though captivating timidity botia}e(l 
by Canova's Venus, awakens the at- 
tention, and excites soinetliing of un- 
easiness, by compelling you to share 
her alarm."' Repose was the gicat 
principle of the (irociau artists, a 
principle to wliieh tlicy peitinacums- 
ly adhered, sacrificing every iiiconi- 
patible excellence. 

In a note by the Editor, at this 
part of the volume, we are informed, 

the difficulties encountered in tra- 
velling caused the loss of sojne of 
the MSS. belonging to this work, 
among which were those relating to 
the paintings in the Palazzo Pitti.” 
It is very remarkable, that of these 
paintings there is no publibhed ac- 
count of the least value. From the 
author of a work which we liave al- 
ready quoted*, we expected some in- 
formation on the subject. Hut slie 
dismissps it with the brief rcinaik, 
that the Palazzo Pitti contains one 
of the finest collections of painting 
that Italy can boast, but we had no 
leisure to examine them." 
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AVe certainly were not prepared 
for Mr Beirs remarks on Laocoon, 
thAPriest of Apollo. This work,” 
he A)scrves, “ to my feelings, is a ca- 
ricature representation of a subject in 
itself equally unplcasing and shock- 
ing. It is as if an artist should un- 
dertake to represent, as a j)uhlic spec- 
tacle, the tortures of the liKpiisition. 
I can never contemplate this group 
without something of horror, ming- 
led with disgust • and 1 also think 
that much of the interest that it 
might command is destroyed, from 
the forms of the two youths, whose 
countenances and make, instead of 
exhibiting the charm and lielpless- 
ncss so touching in childhood, re- 
semble only diminutive men.” Of 
this celebrated group, we believe on- 
ly one opinion prevailed, until the 
publication of Mr BeUs impressions. 
%Vc cannot help expressing surprise, 
that he should have made the cast in 
the h'lorentinc Gallery the object of 
his remarks, instead of waiting to 
consult the original in the Vatican* 
Casts invariably fall far short of the 
beauty of their originals. With re- 
gard .to tlie shocking and unpleasing 
nature of the subject, it is to be re- 
membered, that it closely imitates 
the lepiesentation of Virgil; and 
therefore the poet ought to be equally 
obnoxious to censure with the sculp- 
tor. Yet who would wish to delete 
Virgil's line description from the M- 
iieiil ? The poet is not even so re- 
fined in liis representation as the au- 
thor of this group, who, in confor- 
mity with the rule of art already no- 
ticed, has abated the howling agony, 
and consequent contortion of feature, 
of thcjjrothcr of Anchises, and pre- 
sen ten a more digiiHicd picture of 
suffering. In treating of the Lao- 
coon, our author has also fallen into 
what we h^ve observed to be a very 
gencral*crror, at least so we opine, 
of writers on the three statues which 
compose the group. He censures the 
appearance of manliness in the sons. 
If, however, Mr Bell, and those who 
coincide with him in this censure, 
had regarded attentively tlie children 
in Italy, they must have remarked, 
that the fosteiing climate of the 
country conduces to a comparatively 
early maturity of appearance in the 
human form. AVe hove often been 
struck by this fact ; and on seeing 
vor,. XV ii. 
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groups of boys, the idea always oc- 
curred to us, of a world of little gen- 
tlemen, veritable pigmies, perfect 
in all their parts. It is only to our 
northern eyes that the youths appear 
faulty ; and yet wlio is tlierc among 
ns, who would resign their match- 
less figures for the substitution of a 
pair of urchins of unshapeii forms 
and chubby cheeks ? In sculpture, 
the imagination must be consulted, 
as well as the realities of life. The 
artist, in this group, accommodates 
himself to both. 

Wc gladly turn from the author’s 
impressions on viewing the Laocoon, 
to indulge our readers, before we 
close our remarks, in one or two 
other extracts from his work. AVe 
hope to'go over his ground again at 
some future period, and to descend 
into a more minute examination of 
his criticisms on those finer produc- 
tions of which he has recorded his 
opinions. In the mean time, we 
direct our* attention ,to a very noble 
statue — the Hying Gladiatot. 

A most beautiful and precious work, 
and of peculiar interest, as bringing so 
forcibly into evidence the power which 
the art of statuary may possess of touch* 
ing the heart. I have gone daily to view 
this fine statue, and still behold it with 
renewed feelings Of admiration and sad- 
ness. There is a curling up of the lips, 
as if the languor and sickness of expi- 
ring nature had confused the sensations, 
and convulsed the features, and that al- 
most suggests the idea of paleness. He 
has fallen, he raises himself upon his 
right hand, not for vengeance,— not to 
resume his now useless weapon, — not to 
appeal to the people. No ; he looks not 
beyond himself ; he feels that the wound 
is mortal ; he raises himself for a mo- 
ment on his yet powerful arm, to try 
his strength ; but his limbs have the 
trailing, bending form, of dying languor ; 
he looks down upon his, now usclc^ 
weapon, and blood-stained shield ; he is 
w'ounded, his limbs have failed, he has 
staggered and fallen down, and has rais- 
ed himself for a moment to fall down a- 
gain and die. It is a most tragical and 
touching representation, and no one can 
meditate ujKin it without the most me- 
lancholy feelings. . Of all proofs, this is 
the surest of the ed’oet produced by art. 
He was a slave, he had no family, no 
friends, he was bought with money, and 
trained and devoted to death. It is then 
all the singleness of death and despair 
that yon are to feel. No picture of trn- 
E 
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{,'ic c/Tnrt is presented, it is one impres- 
sion ; iind if any artist has ever given that 
one impression, it is the author of the 
Dying (jladiator. The design is*, in this 
sense, liner than any thing m statuaiy 1 
have ever seen, and given with wonderful 
simplicity. It is a statue which, like 
those of Alichael Angelo, should be placed 
in a vault, or darkened chamber, for the 
impression it makes is that of melan- 
choly. Although not colossal, the pro- 
portions are be) oiul life; i>crhaps seven 
leet, and yet Irom its symmetry it docs 
not aj)pear larger than life. The forms 
are full, round, and manly ; the visage 
mournful, uhe lip yielding to the ellect of 
jiain, the eye deepened by despair, the 
skin of the forehead a little urinkled, 
the hair clotted in thick, sharp-pointed 
locks, as if from the sweat of light and 
exhausted strength. The body large, the 
sliouKieis square, the balance well pre- 
served by the hand on which he tests, 
tlie limbs linely rounded, a full lleshy 
skin coveis all the body, the joints alone 
are slender and line. No aiicctation of 
anatomy here, not a muscle, to be dis- 
tinguished, yet the general forms jjcrfcct 
as if they were expressed. The only 
anatomical feature discernible is that of 
full and turgid veins, yet not ostenta- 
tiously obtruded, but seen slightly along 
the front of the arms and ancles, giving, 
like the clotted hair, prcK^f of violent ex- 
ertion. The forms of the Dying Gla- 
diator are not ideal, or exquisite, like the 
Apollo ; it is all nature, all feeling. In 
short, ill this beautiful and touching pro- 
duction, for powerful ellect and mourn- 
ful expressions, tlic languid posture, the 
whole form of the bleeding and dying 
gladiator is executed with all the modes- 
ty of nature ; never came there from the 
hands of the artist a truer or more pathe- 
tic representation. 

This natural and melancholy picture 
is like a ballad chanted in its own simple 
melody, which makes^ a truer impression 
on the heart than the highest strain of 
epic song, or heroic conception of the 
artist. 

The singular art of the artist is [larti- 
cularly to be discerned in the extended 
leg; by a less skilful hand this posture 
might have appeared constrained ; but 
here, true to nature, the limbs are seen 
gently yielding, liending from languor, 
the knee sinking from weakness, and the 
thigh and ancle-joint pushed out to sup- 
port it. The gouts of blood are large 
and Hat, hardly attracting attention, and 
do not spoil the figure. If the attitude 
had been studied, and the )X)sturc repre- 
sented as an aj>i)cal to the passions, or if 
he had been made to die ns gladiators 


weic then i.iught to die, for eflect, the 
etatue would have been spoiled: had ho 
been raised so as to look up in a hesijitch- 
iiig attitude to the people, or to iVS’ic- 
tor, it would have been but a poor ao.l 
common statue. 

Tlie follot^ingis a biief, but failli- 
fiil account, of the service at St. IV- 
ter*s, on Easter Sunday : 

The service on Kaster Sunday is grand 
and most imposing, insensibly r.iising the 
feelings to a true accoid wiih the .•■cene. 
There, under the superb don'ic built by 
Michael Angelo, the solemn mass is sung 
in deep silence, amidst the .assembly of 
priests and piinces. 'I he morning was 
serene and lovely, the sun shone ele.n 
and bright through the cdilice, giving lo 
its imposing dimensions, and noble av- 
chilectiire, a more than usual splendour. 
At the end of the gre.it cross, teimina- 
ling in the grand altar, the Ti po is seated, 
suppoited on either side by his e.irdinals 
and bishops, v ’th their attendant jiriests, 
presenting a inanerous and goigcous ar- 
ray. The marble balustrade encircling 
^hc altar is lined within by tlie guard--, 
and spreading out at the fuither ends, 
galleries are extended, destined for io).il 
visitors, princes, and ambassi^dors, on 
the one hand, and on the olliei for 
strangers of all classes. The vast height 
of the clonic, rising superbly overheiul — 
the magnificent low er ;dlar of line bronze, 
relieved by a beautiful railing of while 
marble, and lighted by lamps which burn 
continually, — the line effect jirodiiced by 
the gigantic statues lessening m the dis- 
tant vista, as the eye tr.ivcrses along 
the immense space of this noble stiuelnri-, 
form a coup d’o-il veiy striking, and sin- 
gularly fine. At the concluMoii of the 
service, the Pope, advancing tn kneel at 
the lower altar, recited the Paler-nostcr, 
and then proceeded from the church lo 
the balcony in front of Si. Peter’s, to 
perform the benediction. The sucreil 
character of this ceremony receives an 
added dignity from the fine and com- 
manding aspect of the surfoimding s 
nery. The approach to St. Peter's is veiy 
grand, the space within the court im- 
tnense, and the columns and colonnades 
most magnificent, while the noble and 
high buildings of the A^alicaii are seen 
towering on the right hand in a hro.id 
.style of irregular but fine architecture. 
Large Hat steps, ascending to the wide- 
spreading gates of the church, run to 
the whole length of the edifice, jirodii- 
cing, from their vast extent, one of its 
most sti iking leutilics; while over the 
loiVi square -roofed, and not uiipictu- 
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rc-ciuc in frnnt of St. IVtci%, 

I hi* oyu w.intlors .ibioacl to the distant 
pv(t>[)cct, to the blue hills, and far-seen 
‘^la^ers, the e/lcct beiiij' altoj^elher so- 
lemn and line beyond imaf^inaiion. 

The ani|)lc steps of St. Peter's were 
jieoj)led. by thousands of the peasantry, 
ivlio rrowiled from every distant part of 
the (Jampagna, mingling with citizens of 
the lower ranks ; those of the higher 
classes', forming rich and showy groups, 
n^ere seen on each side, covering the fine 
ilal-roofcd colonnades. Below', on the 
level ground, the whole body of the 
Papal guards w\is drawn out in array. 
Beyond, stood, like a deep dark phalanx, 
the carriages and innumerable equipa- 
ges, the vivid tints of the brilliant mid- 
<lay..sun giving every variety of colour, by 
deepened shade or added brightness. In 
the central balcony of the church, await- 
ing the approach of the Pope, were seat- 
ed a rich, gorgeous throng of cardinals 
Jind prelatc.s, overlooking the countless 
iiiunbers in the space below', covered 
Tvitlioul spot or interval as with one mass 
of living beings. Expectation prevailed 
throughout till his holiness approached, 
when, in a moment, all was still ; every 
eye turned from the gay and sunny scene 
to the dark front of Su Peter’s, lydng deep 
in shade, from its massive columns ; not a 
breath, not a sound reached the ear. The 
deep silence that reigned amid such a 
concourse was most impressive ; the 
whole scene excited feelings of the deep- 
est interest, as wc contemplated the pale, 
be nign, mild countenance, and venerable 
aspect, of him who was now bending 
forward with anxious zeal to bless the 
surrounding multitude. The rich, deep- 
toned hell of St. Peter’s announced the 
conclusion of the benediction — solemn 
sound"., which were in plainly anSAvered 
by the loud pealing caimoii of Castle St. 
Angelo, as likewise by the voices of the 
musicians, and clamorous rejoicings of 
the people. 

VVhen night approaches, and the dome 
of this magnificent temple is hung Avith 
lights, all the grandeur of its architecture 
is displayed. Each frie/e and cornice, 
.iich, and gate, and* pillar, is enriched 
Avith lines of splendid (ires ; and every 
steeple, tow'er, and bulky dome, glitter- 
ing with light, seems to Jiang in a fir- 
mament of Jt.t own, high in the clear, 
dark sky. The long sweeping colon- 
nade forms, as it were, a golden circle, 
enclosing the dark mass of people be* 
low, filling tlie spacious basin of the 
court, while the Avaters of the superb 
fountains, sparkling in the partial gleams 
of light, arc he.ud d.isliing amid the 
hum and murmur of the busy throng ; 


on Ilditf. 

A\hcii suddenly, in vin insl.mt, Ihe form 
is changed, ilie icd distinct stai .ne in- 
volved in one blaze of splendid flame, as 
if the vast machine weie turned by tlic 
hand of .some master spirit. 

From this object, the sjiectator is next 
burned to view the splendid fire-works of 
Castle St. Angelo, esteemed the finest in 
the Avorld, and which, for general as- 
pect and clFect, are perhaps unequalled. 
AH at first was dark, the deep clen.se 
mass of the populace filled the Miuares 
4ind streets, while the carriages, each 
with its lights reflected from the dark 
flood of the Tyber, swung slowly and 
heavily across the bridge. No place or 
city affords so magnificent a scene, for 
exhibiting the alternate effects of bril- 
liant illumination and sudden darkness* 
of utter silence and overw'helming sounds. 
The vast round tower of the castle rises 
over the scene, with its bulky cornice 
and flciiiking bastions ; the bridge, of fine 
and level form, leads direct to the gate ; 
Avhile the statue of St. Michael, big and 
black, Avith broad expanded wings, hangs 
over the tower, and the Tyber, walled in 
w'ith an amphitheatre of antique houses 
on the faithcr shore, sweeps round the 
castle in deep and eddying pools ; and in 
the distance, as if hung in the air, the 
vast dome of St. Petet’s is seen from 
afar, striped and adorned with its many 
thousand lamps, and crowned with rich 
circles of fire. 

All is dark and silent, when the first 
gun from St. Angelo booms along the 
river, and shakes the ground. Again a 
stiller silence prevails, when vast flames 
burst from the centre of the circular 
tower with an explosion truly magnifi- 
cent, filling the air with variouS-colourcd 
fires, which shoot upwards and athwart, 
with hurried and impetuous motion, in- 
volving the whole fabric in clouds and 
darkness ; then all at once, Aviihin the 
dark clouds, appears, in pale and silvery 
light, the structure, long spread out with 
glittering colufnns, frieze, and cornice. 
'J'he river, gate, and bridge, involved 
meanwhile in redder fires, when again 
all is dark and silent. After each pause 
the guns announce new explosions, Avhile 
the sound rolls through the city, emptied 
of its inhabitants, and solitary as the 
surrounding hills, which again reverbe- 
rate the .sound. 

Nor can any thing, perhaps, be more 
striking than the revulsion of feelings 
caused by the sudden t essjition of sound ; 
the change from the most dazzling, and 
almost fearful light, to utter darkness; 
from sounds the most astounding to per- 
‘Icct stillness. At the last tremendous 
explosion, the whole edifice was enve- 
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Icpccl ill a rufeh of Hrc, \\hi!e the broad 
broddinir stiituo of Sr. Michael on its pin- 
nacle huti^ black and ominous, appa- 
rently suspended in the air, and floating 
on a vast mass oP flame. Then again 
.ill nas still, ami deep obscurity pre- 
\ ailed. The moonlight shone faint ujion 
the distant landscape, and the river re- 
flected the Sf)!itary and sullen lamps in a 
flegrcc to give darkness cflect, and show 
imperfectly the forms of the bridge, and 
the mass of the slow-retiring crowd. 
During this wondeifal exhibition, alto- 
gether peculiar to this city, and not un- 
worthy of the ('ccasion, no confnsion, 
no bustle ensued, no noise or clamour ; 
each individual, satisfied with the won- 
ders he had scon, returned quietly to 
his own abode. This splendid display 
closes, as with one flash of magnifi- 
cence, the ceremonies of the Holy Week, 
and the stranger retiring slowly from 
the scene, feels as if he had witnessed, 
not the trivial show of an hour, hut 
some signal phenomenon in the natural 
world. 

As we have trespassed long on the 
attention of our readers, we shall now 
close, for the present, this excellent 
and instructive work. AVe have ob- 
served, that it chiefly consists of cri- 
ticisms on the fine arts, though other 
topics are occasionally introduced. 
The manner in which the author exe- 
cutes these criticisms, our readers 
must have remarked, is deserving 
of high praise. They are equally 
conspicuous for candour, taste, and 
discrimination. They indicate, al- 
so, a confidence in his own judg- 
ment, absolutely necessary for the 
independence of remark required in 
the critic. In his observations on 
Laocoon, on theDuomo of Milan, and 
on many other subjects, he fearless- 
ly dissents from the whole world of 
connoisseurs, faithfully recording his 
own impressions, uninfluenced by 


the general voice of preceding writers. 
The volume breathes throughout :i 
spirit of cntluisiasm for lhc_.^'ts, 
tempered by the just conceptio/s of 
science. Mr Boll appears to have 
been wholly engrossed with the mo- 
numents of art which were’ every- 
where presented to liis view. To 
him, Italy seems to liave been a 
country of marble ami of canvas. 
There is not, in the whole volume, 
a word even of music, though so 
nearly a-kin to those arts which re- 
ceive so great a sliarc of th(^ author’s 
attention. Wc must except u few 
incidental notices, naturally given on 
his hearing the Miserere chanted 
in the Sistinc chapel. But we are 
not surprised at hi^ silence in this 
respect, even in the knowledge, as 
we are, that he was addictial to mu- 
sical enjoyments. Notwithstanding 
a prevalent contrary belief, music is 
in a sorry state in Italy, and the sci- 
ence of it is comparatively neglected. 
Of politics, we are not favoured with 
one scrap ; and of the manners and 
domestic institutions of Italian so- 
ciety, and of their tone of thought 
and feeling, we have just as little- 
We regret this, as the .author was 
well fitted to delineate the condition 
of society, and enjoyed, from his pro- 
fessional avocations, advantages in 
gaining admission to its circles, which 
travellers rarely command. But in 
fixing on these or other tojiics, which 
do not enter into the composition of 
this volume, we altogetluT forget 
that the Introduction informs us, 
that it has been made up from a mass 
of Notes,' left by the author, which 
are unpublished. 1 n these, wc are 
persuaded, mucl^, remains worthy of 
seeing the light, comprehendiug in- 
formation of a different hut not less 
interesting kind. 


MARGINAL NOTES, &C. 


Shakespeare. 

Tempest. — Ariel. — A nacrcon 
Moore esteems Ariel a more delight- 
ful creation than the whole heathen 
mythology .put together. 

Much ad6 about Nothing. — 
C'laudio*s conduct, in this play, un- 
der the impression of Hero's disgrace, 
is unuatural and inconsistent. Even* 
after he had been convinced of her 


innocence, he is made to exhibit no 
true or deep grief. The portraiture 
of this part is undoubtedly (speaking 
with reverence) had. Why, he comes 
to ihiisecond bridal in a merry, jesting 
humour, immediately after paying 
his devoirs at (as he supposed) the 
grave of Hero. In fpet, this part is 
grossly unnatural. The poet, know- 
ing that all was to turn out well, 
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forfjjets lliat (’laiidio was at lirst ig- 
norant of the i'ssuc. Notliingcan be 
wors^ This C-laudio jests 

with benedick — • 

I think he thinks upon the savage bull : — 
'J'ush, tear not, man ; wc’ll ti[) tliy horns 
with gold, 

And all Europa shall rejoice at thee ; 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would ])lay the noble beast in 
love. 

And, on hearing Benedick's last 
reply, qiiofh the mum nut^- Claudio 
again : — 

I'or this I owe you: here come other 
reckonings. 

Winch is the lady I must seize upon ? 
Sweet, let me see your face. 

Is this light and heartless conduct 
worthy of Claudro’s urii^mat chaiac- 
ter? ( sc rue tar ad inuiniy &c.) or is 
a character of this stamp worthy of 
Hero ? 

Pope. 

Pastorals. — T hough written by 
the author at sixteen, they are, 1 
really think, equal in point of exe- 
cution to those of Virgil. The deli- 
cacy and jiropriety of sentiment and 
imagery, the felicitous economy of 
expression to the harmony of num- 
bers which they exhibit, are certain- 
ly unsurpassed. When the age of 
the poet is taken into account, they 
are altogether surprising. 

AVTnusor Forest. — T he pictures 
of the dying pheasant, and of the 
courses, are those of a master. What 
a pity it is that they should be asso- 
ciated in the same poem with the 
speechifying of Father Thames ! I 
dislike also the affected* modesty of 
the concluding paragraph. But it is 
very sweetly expressed, and ought 
not to have been finished with the 
pastoral cant exhibited in final 

Enough for me, that, to the listening 
swains, &c. 

Eloha. — I have not yet forgot myself 
to stone. 

See Milton's II Penseroso 
Forget thyself to marble. 

Temple of Fame. — P arts very 
fine ; but 1 do not much like it as a 
whole. Many of the dcscriptioiTs are 
splendid ill decoration, but some are 


poor and connnon-place. Amongst the 
eminently illustrious in the Temple, 
the poet has not mentioned any of 
our own wortliics, but has confined 
himself, wdtli piurirc pedantry, to 
two or three ancients. In fact, with 
the single exception of that redeem- 
ing pait relative to Jiumuur, the 
whole poem is propt on common- 
places. 

EpisrLE TO Arbi tiinot, cS.c. — 
Tlic /)ro/utrt/r is cx(|uisitely keen and 
spirited : but the last couplet should 
have been omitted ; the iivo last 
would indeed be well spared. 

Jn the Satire following, I dislike 
the allusions to Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague, which are spiteful and nasty. 

Collins. 

Ode to Liberty — 

The youth, •?, wliose locks divinely spread- 
ing, like vernal hyacinth^, itc. 

See the Giaour : — 

Her hair in hyacinth inc How, &c. 

Ode to Evening : — 

If aught of oaten stop or i)astoral song. 

Sec Milton's Comus : — 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten 
stops. 

Guay. 

Hymn to 1gnop.ancf., (Frag- 
ment.) 

If any spark of wit’s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 

See Pope's Dunciad : — 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 
The meteor drops, and in a fliush expires. 

Stanzas to Bentley: — 

The energy of Pope they might cflace. 
And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 

Should not these characteristics be 
reversed, according to the popular 
opinion } 

3'he harmony of Pope, ^c. 

And Dryden’s enagy, &c. 

Pope's numbers are always empha- 
tically mentioned ; and the ‘‘ energ y 
divine* of Dryden is celebrated by 
Pope. 

Odi'T on the Spring: — 

Lo, where the rosy-hosoni* d hows. 

See Milton’s Cotnus* 

Disclose the long-exjxicteu flow’rs, ** 

And wake the purple year ! 

See Lycidas : — 

And purple all the ground with vernal 
flowers. 
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n’lic attic warbler p07irs her throat, 

ISce Pope's Etssay or* Mmij Ess. III. 

Is it for thee the linnet poms his thtcat'f 
-the honied Spring 

Dr Johnson, in his* criticism on 
tliis Ode, remarks : — “ There has of 
late arisen a practice of giving to ad- 
jectives derived from substantives 
the termination of participles ; such 
as the cultured plain, the daisied 
hank ; hut 1 was sorry to see, in tlie 
lines of a scholar like Gray, the /*o- 
vied spring." The Doctor forgot that 
Milton has the expression in liis /w/- 
cidasy “ honied showers," and in his 
11 rcusci'csoy honey’d thigh." 

Eton Coclkcl. — “ Fair if Pas- 
sions.'* — See Pope’s Essay on Man* 

To Anvj'iisiTY : — 

And melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

So Milton, addressing the ‘‘ pen- 
sive nun,” Melancholy, says — (speak- 
ing of her eyes) — 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast. 

Thou li)i them on the earth as fast. 

Progress or Poesy ; — 

Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 

See Tjijcidas : — 

Temper’d to the oaten llutc. 

Elegy. 

Animated bust. 

See Pope’s Temple of Fame 
Animated marble. 

the living lyre. 

Sec Pope’s Windsor Forest : — 

• hiving harp. 

Similar exaniidcs of coincidences 
iniglit be multiplied to a bulk equal, 
perhaps, to that occupied by the 
poems themselves. 

Mdtihiw estimates the genius of 
Gray “second to none;" and Dr 
Currie pronounces it “ equal to the 
loftiest attempts of the epic muse." 
Eut who does not see that these opi- 
nions are blindly extravagant P Tliis 
ultraism of praise on one side has 
necessarily led to depreciation on the 
other ; and thus Gray’s greatest ad- 
mirers have done him the greatest 
harm. 

llis poetry is by some styled “ mo- 
saic work." Nor is the expression 
inapplicable to liie works themselves ; 


though it involves a seeming miscon- 
ception of the genius that produced 
them. Gray was not a coVimon 
•plagiary. Even Dr Johiisoi^ never 
charged him as one. His fine spirit 
was retentive of the quintessence of 
expression and thought ; and the 
gems that were not originally his 
own he poured forth and appiopri- 
ated in the unconscious fervour of 
eiithusiasni. Jlesides, what lie has 
of his own is always equal to what 
he borrows. 

It must, however, a^Ttcr all, he 
confessed, that soma of his horiowed 
images are so important that he ought 
to have expunged them on recollec- 
tion. Such, for instaiiCL-, as the 

sleet of arrowy shower." 

It is worthy of remark and of ad- 
miration, that Gray, with all his 
borrowings, is an orif»inal wiiter. 
IJis vtunutr is his own. 

Of llis productions, the Eleny is 
the sweetest and the most affect- 
ing ; the Fatal Sisicrsj perhaps, the 
most spirited, striking, and energetic. 
The impel ns y in the opening of that 
ode, is very fine, — preferable, 1 
think, to that of the Ba?d. 

Burns. 

The family name of Buriisi|||||s 
originally spelt liurnesy or liurne^; 
as the naipc of Robert Bruce was an- 
ciently spelt Briisse. 

In the General Correspondence of 
Burns (as published by Dr Gurrie) 
there is too much appearance of ela- 
borate effort at composition, quite 
unsuited to the proper and chaste 
simplicity of the epistolary style. 
This is not so much the case in his 
letters to Mr Thomson. ^J'he poet, 
however, liad unquestionably a jahe 
taste in prose. He saw no beauties 
in Addison. He generally laboured 
after an inflated style. 

Frequently his composition runs 
into verso. The following lines are 
extracted at random from his pi'ose : 

O, how the glorious triumph swells niy 
heart ! No. I. 

Could feel 60 strongly, and describe so 
well ; 

The last, the meanest of the Muses’ 
train. 

Taught him in rustic measures to com- 
plain. No. H. 

At tifhes, as now, diaw forth the swelling 
Uftir. No. XVIIl. 
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Amon;j the i"nol)lc dead unnoticed and 
unknown. No, XIX. 

The Vuni^ry worslii])[)ers of fame arc 
Iwathlcss, 

Clambering, hanging between heaven and 
hell. ^ ‘ No. LXXI. 

Letter XIV. — In Dr Blacklock, whom 
I sec very often, I have found a clear head 
and an excellent heart. 

So Po]rc, speaking of liis early pa- 
tron IValsk — 

The clearcstjicad, and the si ncercst heart. 

T.etter XLIX — I own I am disap- 
]K)inted in the jViickI. C{)rrcctiiess may 
please, and does highly please, the letter- 
ed critic, tVc. 

Unrns took vip this high-flown no- 
tion of Virgil from that poet’s cha- 
racter in the original. Surely he 
found not laulflc^ss correct ness in 
Dryden’s translation ! 

S,nnc Letter — T could parallel many 
])assages where Virgil has evidently co- 
pied, hut by no means improved, Ho- 
mer. 

More probably it was Pope copy- 
ing Drrfdcn. 

L'tter LVT. — Who make poor icill 
do, wait upon, 7 should. 

'riiis seems to be imitated from 
Shakespeare. See Macbeth, Act I. 
scene vii. — • 

I.etting I dare not, wait upon I would. 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 

Letter LXXX. — That heavy virtue 
Avhicli IS the negative consequence of 
steady dulncss. 

Stupidly good — Milton. 

IlnnieATiOK or Pot;ms May cor- 

ruption sliririk at your kindling, indignant 
glance ! 

So Pt/r'on, alluding to Grattan : 
Corruption shrank scorched from the 
glance of his mind. 

The Vision — 

Stringin blethers uj) in rhyme 
For fools to sing. 

Composing songs for fools to got by heart. 

Pope. 

The Vision — 

Ills eyes e’en turn’d on empty s])acc, 
Beamed keen w itli honour. 

See Milton’s Avanhs : — 

I SCO bright lionour sparkle through your 
eyes. 


The Vision.— II. — Burns 
might, I think, take the idea of his 

light aerial bands” from Pope's 
sylphs in the Rape of the Lock. 

I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 

See Lycidas : — 

The shores and sounding seas. 

Hence musing onw'ard to the sounding 
shore — Beattie. 

I saw thy pulse's 7naddenirig jday. 

Byron has used this expression in 
his Corsair, canto I. 

Sec Lycidas : — 

Yet all beneath th’ unrivalled rose 
The lowly daisy sw'cctly blows ; 

Though large the forest’s mo natch throws 
His armed shade. 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adovvn the glade. 

What a simple natural illustration 
of the Non si priorcs Mieonius te- 
net” of Horace ! 

To A Mouse— 

The present only loucheth thee. 

Thus Southey: — 

This note is all that touchctli thee. 

Epistle to Davie — 

I tent less, and want less, 

Their roomy fire-side, 

But hanker and canker 
To see tlicir cursed pride. 

Burns was too partial to this sojft 
of close rhyme in lines of six syl- 
lables. Exempla jrassitn. 

Despondency. — Gray finely en- 
larges on the topic of the last stan/.a 
in his ode on the distant prospect of 
Eton College. 

Verses, &c. — Life’s rough ocean. 

Shakespeare ; — A sea of trouldcs. 

Epistle to H. Graham, Es(j. — 
The luckless rhyming trade. 

No man ever made it less a trade 
than our bard. But he was far too 
fond of the expression, both in his 
poems and correspondence. 

Epistle to R. Guaham, Esq.— 

A thing untcachable in world’s skill. 

Surely tvorhV^ should have been 
altered by the editor to worldly. 
Burns always used the words world 
and /i/r as dissyllables. Besides,* in 
this place, the above peculiar use of 
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the Rcnitive of the substantive i/’or/J 
is too vulpar a provincialism for the 
style of Kpistle, at which the poet 
aimed. 

Tjik Tnvjcntojiy — 

Kor men, Tve three mischievous boys. 
This sounds like an liihcrnicism. 

See the Prolog uc to Pnde shaU 
have a Fall : — 

The first man I met was a hoy in the* 
Strand. 

No. XVI — (Correspondence with Mr 
Thomson.) 

And still to her charms she alone is a 
stranger. • 

Sec Brule ofAht/dos : — 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her 
alone. 

XXVII. (Difto .) — The heroine 
of the foregoing is Miss ^T. I have not 
])aintcd her in the rank which she holds 
in life, but in the dress and character of a 
cottager. 

In point of fact, there is no par- 
llcular description of Jeanic's beauty 
in the ballad. The fact might be 
warmed by the loveliness of Miss M. 
to Ji song of chaste passion ; but he 
cannot be said to have painted her/* 
as no point of beauty or character 
(excepting the general one of modes- 
ty) is depicted. The song, however, 
is delightfully sweet and tender. 


Qruly 

Song. — Ac fond S^c.J 

But to see her was to love her. 

r 

So Jlifron : — 

Whom hut to sec is to admire, 

And — oh forgive the word — to love ! 

A certain irild s/reng/h (whether 
in flights of imagination or in strokes 
of humour) and .simple pathos, are, 1 
think, the characteristics of the ge- 
nius of Burns. 

IVANIIOi:. 

It is certainly altogether a noble 
romance ; but I cannot Help feeling 
the conclusion unsatisfactory, as in- 
deed most conclusions are. llesidcs, 
the hero’s risk, when he encountered 
I3ois Guilhert for llebceca, was ab- 
surd. Unless the Templar had at 
the moment fallen in apoplexy (by 
the visitation of God, through the 
agency of his overwrought and con- 
flicting passions) Ivanhoe must 
ce.ssarihj have been vanquished, ow- 
ing to his infirm state of health, and 
want of a proper war-horse. 

If indeed the hero could not pro- 
cure another champion for Uebecca, 
it was highly gallant and becoming 
in him to come forward as he did at 
liis own sure peril ; but if he could 
have excited another champion, in a 
fitter state of body, he (in the ]n'o- 
spect) only risked, or rather con- 
firmed, the fate of the poor Jewess 
by his interference. 


S (Cijaracter* 


CAnncc'io is a jircacher of renown ; 

Ills zeal and eloquence inflame the town. 

When in the crowded church his periods 
How, 

Young ladies* hearts with pious fervours 
glow. 

The whine and whimper pierce each wait- 
ing .soul, 

And felon Hea ,on hows to their control. 

Capiiccio, though intent on things 
above. 

Feels in his flesh the war of carnal 
love. 

A distant fair l)y post he warmly wooes, 

In language too irreverent for the muse, 

Where lust and piety inspire by turns, 

And now the saint, and now the lover, 
. burns. 

, The lady hearkens ; mutual vows are 
^ pass’d — 

F.ach warm profession warmer than the 
last. 


Fix’d is the wedding-day; the ring is 
bought. 

Go to ! Capriccio cuts the business short. 

Turn’d cool, he shuHles — the connection 
break 

Quotes Scripture to his love — and then 
forsakes ! 

Yet still this saint, (oh, much abused 
name 1) 

This saint makes Hcav’n a partner in his 
shame. 

Yes I when he breaks love’s, honour’s 
sacred law's. 

It is— “ the voice of Providence cries 
pnii.se 7” 

So,, doubtless, when the burglar’s i ipe for 
criibc, 

’Tis Providence that whispers— ‘‘ Now^’s 
your lime !” - 

So, Avhen the virgin can resist no more, 

The whisper is— “ Give foolish pfudery 
o’er.” 
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II. M. S. D , 

Roads of PernamhucOy Sept. 1821. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

After a Ibng voyage, of about 42 
tlays fr^m England, wa^are at last 
arrived safe on the shores of South- 
America. I shall now have an op- 
portunity of contemplating this Land 
of Promise, of Patriotism, of Liberty, 
and of Slavery. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of setting my foot on 
shore, as all hands are busy mooring 
the frigate, &c., but I shall take 
the opportunity of the first boat that 
leaves the ship ; and if I catch any 
thing of the spirit of patriotism, by 
breathing the pure air of this atmos- 
phere of liberty, I shall let you know 
of course. The town is stilt in the 
possession of the Portuguese, and 1 
have seen nothing of the patriots as 

} ^et, except two or three of their 
lorsemen, who came on board as 
soon as wc anchored, to see whether 
we were going to be patriots or royal- 
ists ; but as the Captain told them 
that wc belonged to neither party, 
but that we were come out solely for 
the protection of the English, and 
the interests of the British trade, 
they went away without giving any 
further annoyance. Their camp lay 
at some distance, among the woods ; 
and their dusty regimentals, their 
foul linen, and dirty boots, seemed 
to indicate that they had either rid- 
den a good way, or been employed 
on very active’ service. Although 
they were rather shabbily dressed, 
their appearance was not the less in- 
teresting, for their dark and dusky 
countenances bore the marks of much 
fatigue and night-watching. Their 
lieavy horsemen's sabres dangling by 
their sides, their boots and rusty 
spurs bespattered with mud, bespoke 
characters much more accustomed to 
the camp than the court ; they haa, 
nevertheless, the manners and the 


is, that) so far from being effeminate, 
they are as hardy as Scotch Highlan- 
ders— inured to fatigue, and deter- 
mined to brave every hardship, and 
sacrifice every comfort — to fast — to 
sleep in the woods — and to pass long 
nights without sleep^ in watching and 
weariness — to sacrifice home, hap- 
piness, and life itself, in defence of 
their country's liberty. 

In the appearance of the town of 
Pernambuco itself I am muc^h dis- 
appointed. It does not seem longer 
than Dumfries, or perhaps Greenock, 
to look at it from the sea. How dif- 
ferent the appearance of a South- 
American town from those w^e see in 
Scotland or England ! 1 have passed 
abou't two hours on the tofiVil of the 
frigate, looking at it through a per- 
spective glass. There is one advan- 
tage it has for being seerif and 1 sup- 
pose it must be the case with all the 
cities in a tropical climate — scarcely 
one curling wreath of smoke obscures 
a single building. I fancy the inha- 
.bitants use no fires, or at least very 
few. But here are no streets like Prin- 
ce's- Street, with elegant buildings of 
bright brown free-stone. Here arc 
no beautiful roofs of blue slate, — no 
white-washed walls shining in the 
sun, — no casements of glitteringglass, 
rior green Venetian blinds. The 
white walls of Funchal, in the island 
of Madeira, seen in the dusk of the 
evening, were so bright and dazslihg, 

‘ that they seeim;:d like large masses of 
chalk-rock, something like the white 
cliffs of Dover, scattered on the base 
of the mountain ; and when the 
fnorning sun broke upon them, wliat 
appeared to be white rocks seen 
througii the twilight's darkness, we 
discovered to be irregular rows of 
’ beautiful white walls, rising terrace 
above terraccj forming a fantastic 
amphitheatre of streets, andchurches, 
and vineyards, all intermingled. But 
the town of Pernambuco, seen from 


address of gentlemen, and all tliet the sea, even from the most favour- 
ease and politeness in their carriage able poin^ of view, presents nothing 
which we expect to meet in military^ but a dead mass of heavy-looking 
officers ; %nd the general impression buildings, irregular rows of dirty 
left on my mind, by this Hirst sped-' Svalls, wooden windows' without g;las8, 
men of the South- American patrigts, and dingy church spires rising 
VOL. xvn. 1 F 
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above the tlusty roofs of red tile. 

so low does the town lie on tlie 
edge of the sea, that a stranger 
would almost fancy a high spring- tide 
would overwhelm it. A very heavy 
tide docs sometimes set in, and there 
is always a heavy swell, but the 
waves are broken before they reach 
the wharfs, by one of the finest na- 
tural reef of rocks that can be ima- 
gined. This reef extends like a dike 
along the front of the town. There 
is a light’ house built on the northern 
extremity, and between the reef and 
the wharf there is sufficient water 
for the merchants' ships to lie and 
load and discharge their cargoes with 
perfect safety. The entrance into 
this natural port of security is but 
narrow, and it is guarded by a small 
fort, raised on the shore opposite the 
light-house. All men-pf-war lie 
outside the reef ; the water is too 
shallow' for them inside; and though 
even outside the reef their cannon 
might be brought within range of 
the town, yet, on account of sand- 
banks, it is dangerous for them to 
come so near. The safest anchor- 
age for men-of-war is about three 
miles outside the reef. This makes 
it very fatiguing for boats' crew's from 
a northern climate to pull so far 
under the rays of a tropical sun. It 
is easy to sail on shore for provisions 
in the cool of the morning, but there 
is no possibility of sailing back again ; 
and there is scarcely a harder duty 
can devolve on a seaman, in titne of 
peace, than being obliged to pull 
against such a heavy swell, in bring- 
ing off either w'ater or provisions to 
the men-of-war anchorage. One of 
our boats has been oh shore for the 
first time, and the crew are so fa- 
tigued, that sonte of them have been 
' obliged to go on the sick list, struck, 
as the surgeon supposes, with a 
coup de soleih” 

The only curiosity that I have yet 
seen here is the katymaranJii, which 
the people around this part of the 
coast use instead of boats, not only 
in fishing, but also in carrying con- 
siderable cargoes from one place to 
another. There are some dozens of 
them always to be seen aneund the 
^ roads, and very often with only one 
K' man to manage them. One of them 
just came alongside a few minutes 
since, and I had the opportunity of 
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seeing it. It is not like our Eng- 
lish boats, in danger of sinking, or 
springing a leak, for the piiivipal 
part of the machine is alwavs un- 
der water ; there is also little d..ngev 
of its being overset, for, with tlie 
exception of the mast, it matters 
very little what sn/r of it be upper- 
most. It is composed of five or six 
pieces of wood, each of Kicm perhaps 
five or six Inches square, about tlie 
length of an ordinary boat, and fas- 
tened together, by some contrivance, 
like a ra}t. So far as J have yet seen, 
they use neither oar nor paddle, but 
they have got a sort of helm and 
rudder, and one mast, to which they 
attach a sort of triangular sail, wliich 
they shift and move by the wind in 
whatever direction it chances to blow. 
Between this sail and the stern there 
is a sort of scat erected, sufficiently 
high for sittiiiff' above the w^ater and 
managing the helm, for^ there is no 
chance of setting down one’s foot 
any where on the bottom without 
being up to the mid-leg in salt water. 
In this simple machine one or two 
black fellows go ii-fisliing, and they 
manage it in a rough sea, apparently 
with more ease than a regular Eng- 
, lish boat’s crew can manage tlieir 
boat. They are not afraid to trust 
themselves to it in the siormitst: 
weather, for though it may overset 
with them, it will never sink. 1 1 
may plunge them into the sea, but 
then they arc like water-dogs, they 
swim and catch hold of it again, and 
it is as good as ever. One of them 
presents a very strange and alarming 
appearance at ^ sea in the time of a 
storm, for you can see nothing a- 
midst the dashing of the waves ex- 
cept the mast and the white triangu- 
lar sail, and the upper part of the 
man's body who is managing it. If 
we were to suppose it was a regular- 
built boat, we could not expect it to 
live three minutes ; but when we 
' know it to be a ro/f, firmly bound 
together, we know that all the danger 
the fellow is in is merely of a good 
decking, and be is always prepared 
for this when he sets out. It is vei;y 
pleasant to look at them in a fresh 
breeze, they sail so easily and so 
beautifully. The black fellow, sealed 
on his chair behind, rides away over . 
the billows with the helm in his 
hand, managing it with as much ap- 
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p.-ircru ease, liis sinj^le as a^prac- 
tibfd rider on a smooth plain could 
Ttian^e his pony : and after he has 
spent tlie day in fishing, he returns 
at evc/with his spoils hanging at the 
mast, seated high above the water 
on his chair of state, drying his wet 
clothes in the tropical sun. 

1 have al^) been rather disappoint- 
ed at my mst view of the Soiuh- 
American continent. The country 
in the neighbourhood of Pernambuco 
lies remarkably low ; and thoirgh 
there is a» slight elevation in tiie 
north towards Olinda, there are no 
mountains of any consequence. As 
far as the eye can reach in the di- 
rection of the country, the horizon 
is bounded by wood ; and the gloomy 
waving of the trees, overshadowed 
by dark clouds in a rainy evening, 
makes the landscape to me remark- - 
ably dreary. However, the phan- 
toms of gloom with whicji my pensive 
imagination peoples these pathless 
forests, may perhaps dispelled 
upon a more intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of their inhabi- 
tants. The coast, on our approach, 
was shrotided in a thick fog, and we 
have since had some heavy tropical 
showers, accompanied with thunder ; 
and when 1 look on the sombre as- 
pect of those dark forests, to whose 
extent my fancy can fix no limits, 
they awaken in my mind all the 
gloomy associations connected with 
the pine-tree forests of Scotland, my 
dear, but far distant country, when 
dark and dripping with wet, in a stor- 
my day towards the end of Autumn 
or the beginning of Winter. You see 
my natural associations are all from 
the hills of my youth, yet 1 cannot 
help contrasting the low and melan- 
choly aspect of the landscape before 
me with the bold and cheei^ul land- 
scapes of the green Island of Ma- 
deira, and the stupenddus Peak of 
Tene rifle. In Madeira, there were 
mountains, and glens, and peaks, — 
vineyards, and orchards, and woods^ 
and waterfalls, and every variety of 
grandeur and beauty that the travel- 
ler’s eye could wish to rest upon, 
when sick of the unvarying unifor- 
mity of the blue sea. In TenerifFe, 
the scenery was not beautiful, but 
tlic hill-sides, though brown, and ap- 
pan'ntly as bleak anri barren as the 
coni-fklds of Scotland after the 


harvest is gatlicroil into the barri- 
yanls, were rich with terraces covered 
with vineyards; and though thcie 
were few green leaves, yet the brown 
sand was richly shaded with creep- 
ing tendrils "bending beneatK the 
bunches of bhshy grapes; and far 
above the vineyards, the higher parts 
of the island were covered with mist 
and clouds ; and far above the mist 
and the clouds arose the stupendous 
Peak, like one of the grey-cairned 
mountains of Scotland, severed from 
the lower world, and flung up to 
Heaven, to find its resting-place on 
the white clouds of the middle sky. 
After looking on scenery such as this, 

I feel much disappointed at my first 
view of the South- American coast, 
it lies so low here, and there is so 
little to be seen. The Portuguese, on 
first discovering this place, called it 
‘‘ Olirttia/* the exclamation in their 
language for “ 0 beautiful !” I must 
get into better humour with it before 
I pay it any such compliment. The 
gloomy aspect of the scenery has ‘ 
thrown me into the blue devils. I 
shall go on shore and get rid of them, 
and if 1 see any thing worth my 
notice, I will tell you in my next 
letter. — Adieu. 

Letter III. 

IL S. M. D , 

Roads of Pernambuco^ Sept. 1821. 

MY DKAa FRIEND, 

I AM just returned from a cruize 
on shore, I have been rambling 
through the town — riding in the 
country — dining .with the English 
merchants, and sleeping in hotels, 
till I am perfectly glad to get on 
board again. Of course, you expect 
me to tell you all the new things I 
have seen ; but foreign impressions 
are mixed in my mind in such a 
chaos of confusion, that 1 know not 
where to begin. I think no impres- 
sion remains mote deeply imprinted 
on my mind, than the melancholy 
sight of the hundreds, indeed I may 
say the thousands, of black slaves 
that I have seen in the town and the 
neighbourhood. You cannot move 
in any direction, but slavery, with all 
its multiplied miseries, arrests your 
attention. If you walk in the streets, 
you meet them, every hoUr of the 
day, ill hundreds, groaning and0 
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sweating beneath their burdens, and 
wearing out their miserable lives in 
the performance* of those heavy la- 
bours that arc done by the horses in 
Scotland and England. I have not 
seen any of them drawing the plough, 
for I have not seen a plough in the 
country, but I have seen them per- 
forming the greater part of the la- 
bour that belongs to cart-horses. Is 
a large tree to be removed from one 
place to another, which even a horse 
could hardly draw, four, or perhaps 
six of them, contrive to place it on 
their naked shoulders, two or three 
of them at each end, on opposite sides 
of the tree, shoulder to shoulder, to 
prevent ic from falling, and in this 
manner they bear it along, their 
whole bodies perfectly naked, except 
a pair of tattered canvas t^^owsers, 
reaching, perhaps, half-way down 
their thighs, and many of them only 
with a tattered rag tied round their 
middle. Beasts of burden 1 have been 
accustomed to see shod, to prevent 
their feet from being injured on hard 
roads ; but the poor slaves, with their 
heavy loads, have to walk the best 
rtt' their way over burning sands and 
flinty pavements, always with naked, 
and very often with bleeding feet, 

1 have been accustomed to see sad- 
dle-cloths put on the backs of horses, 
to prevent them from being hurt, but 
here you may see a dozen slaves 
bearing along a large mast, or a large 
tree, upon their naked shoulders, 
many of them lacerated by the sharp 
angles and knotty protuberances of 
the hard wood. In this manner they 
bear along large casks of spirits and 
barrels of sugar ; they place a rope 
round the middle, of the cask, and 
then the cask is suspended by the 
rope to the centre of a long pole, of 
sufficient strength to bear a ton ' 
weight, perhaps;, each end of the 
jjole is placed on the shoulders of a 
number of slaves, who groan beneath 
it, and push shoulder to shoulder, 
and cheer one another on, by all 
joining in the yell of some wHd 
chorus, to which they ke^ pace. I 
suppose it, to be some of the songs of 
their counti^* it has someresem* 
blance to tne^ ^a^heove»hp of the 
sailors in merchant-ships, when they 
are turning the windlass to heave 
up the anchor. It is a pitiable thing 
|to them going up a hill with their 


burdens, for they are *in general so 
heavy, that they make their te^rs .shake, 
as you may have seen a countr^ fel- 
low's, for the sake of shcwijpg his 
strength, when carrying a load oj'meal 
up two or three pair of Yes, 

it is very pitiable to sec their trem- 
bling limbs, and the b’g drops of 
sweat distilling from ey'^.'ry pore of 
their naked bodies, tbeii(’fatigue still 
more increased by being exposed to 
the burning rays of a vertical sun — 
the wild chorus by which they cheer 
one another, and to whiclf they keep 
pace, still broken as they pant for 
breath, and raise many an aiixiohs 
look to the top of the hill where 
they may lay down their load. One 
does not feci so much for the young 
fellows, who arc strong, and able 
to bear the burden and heat of 
the day but it is a melancholy spec- 
tacle to behold the old and the grey- 
haired subjected to such hard la- 
bour as this ; and many old ones, 1 
saw, some o%them lame. In them 
there remains no hope of a close to 
their miseries till deatli do it in 
mercy. I have seen several of this 
description sitting about the corners 
of the streets, asking charity — their 
hairs grey, their frames sliattercd — 
not so much by age as by hard la- 
bour, In a land of liberty, there is 
still a prospect that hard labour and 
industry in the early part of life will 
secure a. competence to support de- 
clining years, and make the evening 
of life comfortable, though its noon- 
day may have been spent in toil — 
here that hope is cut off, in a great 
measure. Some few there are, i am 
-told, who fall into the hands of kind 
masters, who allow them spare hours 
and holidays to earn a little money for 
themselves ; and sometimes they will 
earn so much as tahe able to purchase 
their liberty ; but I believe, for one 
who is able to do this, there are a 
hundred, the latter part of whose life 
is passe<l in misery, and even starva- 
tion. When’ a slave falls into the 
hands of an unfeeling master, he treats 
him with as little mercy as he would ^ 
treat an old horse, when he becomes 
unable to work, and he is glad of any 
pretence to get quit of him. There 
are few people of any feeling who 
woulctnot afford a faithful old animal 
acomfortuble shelter and,suhsistcncc^ 
so long as life could hr dcsirabli' to 
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it, after its strength had been spent 
in their service ; but I liave seen 
many Slaves sitting about the streets, 
asking from the passing stranger a 
single v\tin, for the love of God, to 
keep thein^roni absolute starvation, 
after their HCe and strength had been 
spent in filliVg the coffers of hard- 
hearted niast(]|s, who rewarded their 
faithful services by giving them their 
liberty when they were unable to do 
any thing but go forth and beg, and 
perhaps die in the streets. 

The generil impression of slavery, 
and its miserable victims, meeting the 
eye in every direction, destroys a great 
deal of 'the jileasurc a stranger would 
otherwise enjoy in this fine country. 

1 did not like the appearance of the 
dark forests from the sea, blit since 
[ have bad a ride among them, I 
am quite charmed with the luxuristpt 
Jertility and beauty bursting forth on 
every side. I cannot tell you flic 
names of ope tenth part of the trees, 
and shrubs, and plants, and flowers ; 
they arc rich, and luxurious, and de- 
lightful, but the most of them are 
foreign and strange to me. The 
pine-apple, esteemed such a delicious 
dessert at home, is hqre in great 
abundance, springing up in almost 
every licld where there is any culti- 
^ a lion, as common as a Scotch thistle 
at home. I have had great pleasure, 
when warm, and wearied, and thirsty, 
in tying rny horse to a tree, and cut- 
ting one up like a turnip, to quench 
my thirst. The water-melon is also 
very plentiful, and on all sides of the 
roads into the country are trees load- 
ed with co(foa-nuts, and oranges, and 
bananas. There is nothing so plea- 
sant, when one is very warm, as to 
take down from the tree a large green 
cocoa-nut, dash the shell in pieces^ 
against a stone, and drink the luscious,* 
cool, milky beverage, from the green'* 
husk. 1 remember you used to rave 
about the poefleal beauty of the 
“ banana's green embrace,” which 
you found in some of Moore's lays. I 
wish you were here to see it just as • 
it is; if you were to live a week in 
this country, you would never think' 
of introducing the banana into poetry. 
It is as unpQetical,m^ Connected wi|h 
as many kitchen associations, .as a 
carrot or a poialoe would be in Scot- 
land. I have eAteii them at table 
raw, and roasted, and hoil'^d; 1 like 
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them best raw ; they arc very rich 
and very light, and 1 begin to squeeze 
them out of their tattered yellow skins 
with as much gusto as an Irishman 
would shake a very dry,* boiled mealy 
potatoc out of its uttered jacket. 
They grow in bunches, and you may 
see them dangling from their bough 
not unlike a bunch of yellow gloves* ; 
indeed they are much larger than the 
fingers of gloves; they resemble more 
a bunch of very large carrots, lied 
' together by the tails ; and you have 
no more io do but just take down a 
ripe one from tlie tree, and squeeze 
the mealy substance out of its yellow 
bark, to quench your hunger. The 
slaves make* nice messes of them. 1 
have seen them sitting in the street, 
making a sort of banana porridge, I 
think, on a small Are of wood, after 
the labours of the day were over. 
They used no spoons in eating 
them, but each put in his black An- 
gers, and brought out his handful of 
yellow porridge ; and after he hail 
supped, went soundly to sleep, with 
a log of wood for his pillow, by the 
side of the street. 

I'he English merchants here are 
remarkably hospitable. Wc have 
had several invitations to dinner, 
some of which 1 have accepted. Their 
houses are in general at some distance 
from the town, situated in some 
sweet spot in the country ; but as 
Very few of them have wives, and 
their servants are all slaves, their 
domestic establishments, however ex- 
pensive, are seldom distinguished 
either for taste or elegance of ar- 
rangement. They spare no expense, 
however, in the entertainment of 
their friends ; and in giving dinner- 
parties to naval officers, the great 
principle of emulation among IVr- 
nambuco merchants seenis to be who 
shall be most extravagant, and who 
shall have his table covered with the 
greatest valtiety of therichest and most 
expensive wines. They are devils, 
too, for deep drinking ; and there is 
no end to their abundance of loyal 
toasts, and their ‘‘ hip, hip, hip, hur- 
ras/’ till once the president, and the 
most determined of his supporters, be 
just laid “ glorious” un<ler the table,, 
which seldom happens till some time 
in the mbrning watch. My dinners 
have as yet l)ren spoiled by seeing the 
table served lilaek slave.s. I 
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shall perhaps get used to this by-and- 
by, but riiave hitherto fejt it not on- 
ly disagreeably, but even disgusting. 
When a merchant wishes to sh vw of 
bis hospitality in the eyes of strangers, 
there is nothing so requisite as ser- 
vants and cooks, the promptitude of 
whose obedience proceeds from a 
principle of love, — servants who feel 
their own advantage in taking an in- 
terest in all in which their master 
takes an interest, and who are ambi- 
tious to have every thing done nicely, 
so as to meet his wdslies at every 
point. Instead of this cheerful faci- 
lity of obedience, there is nothing so 
common as to see the black slaves, 
who attend table, going .about their 
duty with a sulky, sour expression 
of countenance, and doing a hundred 
things in such a careless, slovenly 
manner, that it would require a great 
deal of philosophy indeed, even in 
the best-natured master, to keep his 
temper. The consequence is, that it is 
not an uncommon thing to sec a mas- 
ter get into a row with his slaves in 
the time of dinner, and the language 
he uses towards them is what he 
naturally uses to a beast, and not to 
a human being. And it frequently 
appears, that a passionate, hot-headed 
fellow, will leave his guests in the 
midst of dinner, to superintend the 
ol his refractory slaves, and 
then the bowlings of the miserable 
victims under the lash arc enough 
to spoil a dinner to any one who pro- 
fesses to have the feelings of an Eng- 
lishman. Nothing so bad as this 
has actually fallen under iny own 
eyes ; but 1 have often heard of such 
things, and from what 1 have really 
seen, I see them to be the most likely 
things in the world ; they are the 
natural consequences of slavery, and 
this 1 am sickened with, even in its 
mildest administration. 

Letter IV. 

//. M. S. I) , 

' Pernambuco lloadg, Sept. 1821. 
MY dejvr FiUElwn, 

1 THINK J said nothing in my last 
letter of the general appearance ^of 
the town when you are actually in 
it. It far exceeded the expectation 
] had formed, when 1 Rrst viewed 
its diisky-looking buildings from the : 
sea. i was (}uitc abtonished, as 1 
pasii’t'd along the streets, to meet so 
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many well-dressed, respectable-look- 
ing people, and such a rich display 
of valuable goods, gaudy dress.'s, tine 
furniture, and a great variety of ele- 
gant household accominodajions, in 
the numerous shops that ‘met my 
eye in all directions. Th'/ilgh 1 have 
not yet had much oj)pop .unity of see- 
ing the insides of theij- houses, yet 
even a stranger may Iqcm a faint idea 
of the tastes of the people, and of 
their civilization, by casting a glance 
over the shops and market-places, 
whence all their wants and wislies 
are daily supplied. Tlic ])laces of 
public sale displayed abundance of 
fine clothing, and all the luxuries of 
eating and drinking, that \vc would 
naturally expect to meet wdth in a 
tropical climate ; but 1 looked in vain 
for any thing like food for the mind. 

1 went from one end of the high street 
to the other, expecting to hnd some 
bookseller's shop where i inightlounge 
in for half an hour, and turn over the 
new publications, and listen to the 
literary discussions of the day. But 
it was all to no purpose ; here were 
doctors’ shops full of mugs and jars, 
full of the most abominable physic, 
(indeed I thought there was a super- 
abundance of apotliccaries’ labelled 
bottles) ; here were shop-doors filled 
outside and inside with blue cloth, 
and green cloth, and grey cloth ; 
there were windows hung round 
with shawls, and silks, and French 
laces, and Scotch tartans, and bon- 
nets of South- Sea fur, with belts of 
golden embroidery ; there were tai- 
lors' shops, filled with dozens of black 
slaves, some shaping, some sewin{j, 
and some taking the measure of their 
customers ; there were black shoe- 
makers, without either shoes or stock- 
ings on their feet ; there were gold- 
smiths, and gunsmiths, and tin- 
smiths, the last of whom, hammer- 
ing out their various articles of tink- 
ling manufacture, made a noise like 
the confusion of Babel but there ' 
was no John Murray. Albemarle 
Street, — no (1. Knight, Pall-Mall, — 
no Constable, Prince's Street ; there 
wasiio reading-room, where you could 
step in and lay your hand on the last- 
published Newspapers and Maga- 
zines. 'file only books to be found 
were a few Uornan (Catholic prayer- 
books, and some small pamphlets, 
hawked ihrouj'^h the streets, written 
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by some of the more zealous of the 
IViestbood, to establish the miracles 
of soiiti? favourite saint, 'rhere is in 
the town a printing-office, where 
there isV sort of Newspaper printed 
at irrcgin^ intervals ; but the paper 
admits no |tolitical discussion, ns the 
press is coniMctely under tlio control 
of tlie l*ortu»ese Government. It is 
generally filial with advertisements, 
and silly tirades against the patriots 
who have dared to think for them- 
selves. However, 1 am informed,^ 
that though ihe greater body of the 
people have been hitlierto prevented 
from expressing their opinions in 
print, there is an eager spirit for po- 
litical discussion among them : but 
as they arc in a great measure des- 
titute of general knowledge, few of 
them having hooks to read, except 
such as the Catholic priests put into 
their hvands, their politicians want 
materials for their minds to work 
upon, except the plain principles of 
common sense. However, common 
sense, even without books, has gene- 
rated a deep-rooted hatred against 
the existing Government, among the 
greater part of the inhabitants ; and 
1 have heard that the governor of the 
place, Luis de llego, was shot at the 
other night, and slightly wounded, 
while walking with a party of plea- 
sure. He is generally allowed to be 
a gallant soldier, *(1 think I have 
heard it saUl tliat he distinguished 
himself under Wellington in Spain,) 
but as a civil governor, he is in this 
place considered an absolute tyrant ; 
and his harsh measures have irrita- 
ted the people so much, that one part 
of them have hoisted the standard of 
actual rebellion, and the remainder, 
it is generally believed, are in the 
fair way of following their example. 
He dined on board our frigate the 
other day, in full uniform. I think 
heisal)out fifty years of age, and, 
with all his orders and honours daz- 
zling on lus breast, he had a fine mi- 
litary appearance, and is a most in- 
teresting person to look at. 1 fancy 
he would be glad to get honourably 
quit of his situation here, for he be- 
gins to find the people very unruly. 
He says he is much fonder of military 
command than civil authority, and, 
from his oflScer-like appearance, I 
Mispcct him to be much better qua- 
lified fqr it. I am sorry we are going 
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to leave this place so soon, foi the 
spirit of the people seems to promise 
a thorough revolution ere long, and 
it would be very interesting to re- 
main here and sec tliem successful 
in the struggle for their liberty, at 
least their independence of the Por- 
tuguese Government. 1 am not sure, 
however, that even though they were 
free of the sort of military despotism 
by which they are governed at pre- 
sent, they are well qualified for ta- 
king the reins into their own hands. 
Considering the low state of educa- 
tion among all ranks, so far as en- 
lightened government is concerned, 
they are all so nearly on a level, that 
there is likely to be abundance of 
quarrelling for the pre-eminence. In 
one thing, however, I think, so far 
as 1 can learn, they are likely to be 
unanimous, in a firm determination 
to unite, and strike oft" all depend- 
ence on Portugal, for they seem all 
to have learnt, from sad experience, 
however ill qualified they may be to 
govern themselves, they have nothing 
to lose, and the prospect of all to gain, 
by the experiment, for there is scarce- 
ly a possibility of their being worse 
governed than they have hitherto 
been, under the yoke of Portugal. 

You. will be surprised, perhaps, 
that 1 have said nothing at all about 
the ladies I have seen since I left 
England: to tell you the truth, I 
have been so much disappointed in 
my expectations about them, that 
they are to me subjects of very lit- 
tle interest ; and 1 will just frankly 
confess, that I have not seen a pretty 
girl since I left home. Remember, 

I do notsetupwjy taste as the stand- 
ard by which female beauty is to be 
estimated ; I only say, that 1 have 
seen none who had very strong at- 
tractions for me. You will be tell- 
ing me, of course, that I have left 
my heart at home among the broomie 
braes of Scotland, and that .my eyes 
are blind to every beauty, unless it be 
seen beneath the shadow of a tartan 
plaid, in some green glen, bespangled 
uwith white daisies, in the sweet si- 
lence of an evening in June. I have 
not the slightest cdyection that you 
should tax me with all this. 1 wish 
it were all true, though you need not 
believe one single syllable more of it 
than you have proof positive for. 
'Phere is one thing very certain, that 
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a seaman's heart would be much It docs not strike mo, from what I 
safer locked up in the custody of a have seen, tliat there is much genc- 
lovely Scotch lassie, than in running ral intercourse kept up between tlie 
the risk of being shipwrecked on a English of this place and the Bra- 
tropical shore, and exposed to all the zilians, in the way of visitiyfg^c.t one 
temptations of sun-burnt beauties, another’s houses. The "Brazilian 
with voluptuous eyes, and unveiled merchant meets the Pm^^ish one, on 
bosoms, and gold-laced gules, and terms of great goodiwill, in the 
to say nothing at all of the in- counting-house, to trarpact business ; 
tense heat of the climate, by which but he is Jifraid ofa/Kinghim into 
it is in continual danger of being the society of his wife and daiigh- 
melted and dissolved into a dew ; ters ; if he has occasion to ask him 
had it not been that mine is in suffer to his house, it is seldom, 1 am told, 
or of a very cool, philosopiu- that they make theiri appearance, 
cal temperament, like Hume’s, for in- Whether this originates in the hus- 
stance, it had been gone long ago. band’s want of faith in the frail vir- 
But 1 begin to get quite accustomed tue of bis wife and daughters, or a 
to the queer sights that are to be suspicion of the English character, 
seen in this country, and when a it is not for me to determine. I am 
half-dressed brown beauty presents afraid, from the accounts that some 
herself, I survey her with great of the English give of themselves, 
coolness, and philosophical coinpo- that there is but too good reason for 
sure, from head to foot. To a stran- the Brazilian husbands to be very 
gcri however, from the hills of Ca- cautious how they yield them ad- 
ledonia, where our female manners ^mission into their domestic circle, 
arc very pure, and our morality as Not many of them whom I have* 
cold as very snow-broth,” there is met are married — may be, perhaps, 
something exceedingly indelicate, from the want of English ladies in 
and often disgusting, in the openness the place ; and for tnis reason it 
with which Brazilian ladies expose would be, [ think, a good spccula- 
themselves in the balconies to the tion, for those whose charms begin 
eyes of the passing stranger. There to wear out of repute at home, to 
is a general appearance of softness, ship themselves across the Atlantic, 
and indolence, and laziness, and vo- and fix a branch of their establish - 
luptuousness, about them, which I ment in Pernambuco, by the way 
don’t like at all. Instead of making of carrying on ttade. There are 
themselves attractive, by exposing many rich English merchants there, 

H little to kindle imagination, and and a very ordinary-looking English 
make it picture out the ideal love- woman would be quite astonished 
liness still concealed, they expose to find herself considered such an 
so much, that imagination has no- invaluable treasure among them, 
thing to dwell on at all, or at least after the indifference with which slit; 
almost nothing ; and instead of being may have been treated at home. 1 
attractive, they become repulsive to seriously believe many of them would 
a mind of any delicacy. They have marry, if they could find respect- 
a very pretty custom, which has often able ladies to make companions of, 
amused me, of throwing flowers at but few of them are willing to mar- 
strangers as they pass under their ry Brazilians, on account of their 
windows. They probably mean Ignorance, ’fhe greater part ef them 
nothing by it ; but if a Scotch or leave England while they are very ^ 
English lady were to do such a thing, young men, ip the capacity of clerks, 
it would he construed into as'ilaring before they have formed any rational 
an attack as that made by widow and lasting attachment at home ; 
Wddman on my' uncle Toby ; and a» and by the time that their appren- 
foreigner would consider himself jus- ticesbip is over, and they are all able 
tified hi laying siegejiOa fortress firing to form a domestic establishment, * 
guns in token of defiance, just as by getting into business on their own 
much as to say, Como if you dare." account, all their school-day attach- 
Unless in the way of intrigue, it ments are forgotten, or at least bro- 
is not easy for strangers to get ad- ken off, and the consequence is, that 
mission into much female society^ they must either marry such as are 
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found conveniently, or keep Bachc- home to Kngland, witli the express 
lor's Hall ; for few of them can find purpose of seeking a wife, if they have 
tiiiiejfrom their hubiness, to come not had her commissioned beforehand. 


THE GREl 

“MAN\\ave wondered whence all 
this stirritiM sympathy in a nation’s 
interest, for,\n every generous mind, 
it has invariably been found even 
more powerlul than the common 
sympathy of fellow-man towards fel- 
low-man. dt cannot be, that indivi- 
dual sympathy has increased by the 
aggregate numbers which compose a 
state, because these individually, if 
they wore not bo united, would, in 
many instances, remain unknown to 
us ; so that such a feeling could then 
have no exhtence, or be, at most, 
casual and enfeebled. It ic because 
they are a community, a kind of 
living and active agent, that they 
claim an interest in our feelings. 
Their conduct and actions, as a por- 
tion of civilized society, are what ex- 
alt and depress our feelings towards 
them. Hence it is we have ever 
seen, that, in proportion as a people 
have immortalized themselves, and 
brought all their institutions to the 
highest perfection, our admiration 
lias been the more intense while they 
Were in their glory, — our sympathy 
and regret the more uncontrolled in 
• their adversity. Nay, evcJi for ages 
after their splendour hath passed 
away, have we continued the fond 
remembrance of what they once were ; 
and many there are who have mourn- 
ed over the tomb of nations, as a 
mother weeps over the urn which . 
contains the ashes of her only child*.” 

These are the reficAions of an il- 
lustrious bistoriaiiy a son of Greece. 
Little, perhaps, did he dream, when 
he wrote them, that a day would 
com6, when his own land, then ** the 
fairest of the fair, and bravest of the 
brave,” should be a living and mourn- 
ful example to others of their just- 
ness- But even so it is ; Greece has 
fallen from her fame, and long years 
of bloodshed and oppression have 
spread their ravages over her plains, 
since he wrote, and gloried in her 
pride. Yet, amid all the vascilla- 
tions of her fortune, she has not been 
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without her sympathy ; nor has she 
ever lost that hold on the minds of 
men which her might, and fame, and 
brightness, had secured to her in her 
better days. 

The age of Homer, of Euripides, 
of iEschylus, of Pindar, of Anacreon, 
has been swept away, and numbered 
in tlve fate of other years. Demos- 
thenes, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, 
have mingled their dust with the dust 
of Greece. Thermopyhe was still 
embosomed in her mountains, and 
her ear listened to the waves on the 
rocks of Salamis ; but the blood which 
Freedom poured forth as a libation 
was no longer there, and for centu- 
ries it had never warmed in the hearts 
of modern Greeks. Yet, though the 
mere moving, living, acting, and ani- 
mal part of ancient Greece had gone, 
her spirit still hovered over the land, 
and wafted her fame to other regions, 
which had, in modern times, nearly 
ri^en to emulate her former self. The 
idolatry which all paid to her sires 
and sages of old would have suffi- 
ciently, in every true feeling mind, 
.secured her well-earned immortality. 
Not, liowever, with these times did 
Greece cease to be Greece, but in 
name. 

In her early struggles against the 
fate which finally overwhelmed her, 
we may trace some assimilation to her 
ancient spirit — dwarfed, it is true, 
it then necessarily was. Dexippus, 
Cleodemus, and Theodore, arc, to the 
dark age of (Ireece, what Godfrey, 
Charlemagne, and our Richard the 
First, are to the gloomy period of 
European history, known under the 
same designation. The respect Ger- 
raauicus and Julian manifested to- 
wards the city and the land of IVtI- 
cles has some resemblance to the ve- 
neration and allegiance which the 
Knights of the Cross poured forth 
over the sepulchre of the Holy 
Land. In still later times, too, in 
our own day, we have seen her sword 
unsheathed, and heard the startling 
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notes of her war-horn pcajed over 
lier whole land, to reinstate her in 
her liberty, and break the shackles 
of a long-enduring bondage. She has 
begun the work*of revolution and re- 
formation, — a new prospect, brighter 
or darker than the scene she has left 
is now opening before her. Many 
may condemn the judgment which 
at first assented to, and has since di- 
rected her operations; but the spirit 
in which they have oiiginated all 
must allow to be noble and unchal- 
lengeable. AVith this revolution, a 
name has been connected which has 
superadded to it a double lustre in 
our eyes, and more deeply engaged 
our interest in its final success. 

Now that minds have had full 
time to cool, from the feverish ex- 
citement into which they had been 
thrown by the suddenness, and, at 
first, apparent energy of the Greek 
revolution, and the subsequent inti- 
macy it bore with the name of By- 
ron, we may safely glance at the pro- 
spects before that country. As to the 
spirit which incited it wc have al- 
ready given our opinion, and, wc trust, 
the opinion of every right-thinking 
man. We give all due admiration to 
the enthusiasm which, brooking no 
delay, burst forth at once, and boldly, 
in tins daring enterprise. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the cause of 
Greece, in all human affairs of great 
moment, be they of public or private 
life, there is sometning more than 
the mere impetus of the moment, the 
mere outflashing of feeling, however 
high-lifted and disinterested, requir- 
ed, to make success in the end a cer- 
tainty. It is in the neglect of this, 
the calm consideration of the means 
and time how these were capable of 
effecting the end proposed, that wc 
conceive the Greeks, in commencing 
their revolution when they did, have 
failed, and failed egregiously. They 
have hurried on an event without 
having within themselves the means 
that might afford the likelihood of 
its happy consummation. 

That the present prospects of 
Greece supply but little cause for ex- 
ultation, even to her fotidest admi- 
rers, is a saddening reality, which, we 
fear, will com^ home to every one 
who casts even the most superficial 
look over her past efforts, and pre- 
sent condition. Whether the gloomy 
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and ominous cloud, now stretched 
over her land, ni^y, in the long-run, 
be dispelled, and a lovelier and biore 
animating day arise, to gladden the 
sight and hearts of her population, 
anil lead them on cxultii^^to the 
high aim they have in vi^, though 
all may look with ardeiitAxpcctatiou 
to the cast for its dawn,fethe instabi- 
lity of human fortune awd Iniman af- 
fairs renders it difficult to say at pre- 
sent. We can only judge from what we 
know, and conclude from what is be- 
fore our eyes. Jleasoningrjpon these, 
and reflecting on the slow progress, or 
rather retrograde movement, Greece 
has made, since the first ebullition of 
her awakening freedom has partly 
subsided, and partly evaporated, wc 
should be led to say, that a fit and glo- 
rious termination to her present con- 
test is even more than problematical. 
In whatever way it may end, wc are 
sure there can be but one feeling on 
the subject within British hearts — 
which is, that Greece may again suc- 
cessfully assert her rights ; appearing 
henceforth among the nations, not in 
the shadowed reflection of a fame 
.which has long left her, but in a 
light her own, and iinborrovved, of 
present greatness and glory. 

The apparent apathy which has 
for some time past been spreading 
over Britain towards the Greeks, and 
the cause of their independence, is, wc 
are convinced, of short and momen- 
tary duration. Wc will not give up 
the belief that there still exists at 
bottom a deep and stirring interest 
throughout our land in all the af- 
fairs of this much-injured people ; 
an interest which not even the whole 
weight of their own crime and folly, 
or the aspersft)ns and calumnies of 
their enemies, ever will, or can utterly 
obliterate. We have been tempted, 
partly from this, and partly also from 
our own private feelings on the sub- 
ject, to lay before the reader a few 
unbiassed observations on what the 
prospects of Greece, at present, ap- 
ear to us really to be. Already we 
ave bad occasion to state, that wc 
conceive them to be far from flatter- 
ing ; and we repeat it, for there is no 
necessity to conceal the truth when 
the truth ought to be told. In bring- 
ing the more pleasing and lively co- 
lours into the foreground, and throw'- 
ing a veil over the darker and more 
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prominent shailcs, we only delude 
onr ^own judf^mcnt and that of 
others, as to wliat is truly and right- 
ly themierit of the object before us. 
Wc. '^h to shew (Greece just as 
(Ircecc^x now, and was before the 
present r^dution, — “ ut sit, erit.’* 
Jjctany »an look upon the pre- 
sent internal state of that country, 
and we venture to say, it is almost* 
impossible for him to conceive a more 
pitiable and miserable picture than 
It now exhibits. Let him recollect 
that (Ireec^ is now a land struggling 
for independence — that, to secure suc- 
cess, her whole population should go 
forth to the enterprise hand and heart 
— that, in her situation, private feuds 
should gave uay to public weal — 
that unanimity should guide her de- 
liberations — that her Government 
should be nerved to cheer on her ar- 
mies to the contest — and that every 
effort on her part should be made, 
by conciliation, or a proper exertion 
of her power, to check each display 
of turbulent spirit — to win and bind 
more closely tbc affections of ber 
people to her cause. Let him recol- 
lect all this — then let him turn to the 
aspect Greece now presents to his 
view. To whatever side he turns, he 
can only see her enthusiasm, which 
had at first been strung to its utter- 
most bend, gradually relaxing, till it 
has nearly sunk into a total and fear- 
ful apiithy — her Government torn 
with internal disunion — the only 
men in whom her trust lay giving 
up to paltry, private enmity, and still 
more paltry and vile selfishness, the 
eiforts their country has a right tp 
demand — her resources exhausted — 
her troops unpaid, and in open mu- 
tiny — her countrymen caballing with 
her enemies witnout one feeling of 
communion between themselves, ex- 
cept a common feeling of hatred to-^ 
wards the Turkish yoke — her people, 
to a man, dispirited and jaded, while, 
to add to the horrors of her situation, 
a fearful disease is sweeping off hun- 
dreds in the Very places which have 
done most, and farthest advanced in 
the march of freedom. Such is the 
picture he will have to turn from 
with disgust to whatever side he re- 
verts. They who, within these few 
months, have known the men and the 
country, can recognise its truth, and 
feel that it is not overdrawn. 
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In fact, the exertions Greece is now 
making are far beyond her strength 
and years. She was far too weak, in 
nerve and fibre, to siipj)ort the con- 
vulsions which the reaction of liberal 
feeling against illiberal tyranny al- 
ways must occasion. Her constitu- 
tion had been weakened, chilled, 
benumbed by misfortune, not bar- 
dened,--slie was degraded, but not 
strengthened in desperate resolution, 
— she was humiliated, and her op- 
pression had taken from her tlio 
power of action. In this relaxed, 
tottering, infant state, she has. made 
a daring grasp at - freedom ; how far 
she may be able to attain it, and se- 
cure it to herself after attainment, 
remains yet to be seen. Trouble, and 
toil, and blood, it must cost her, and 
would have cost her, even had her 
condition, physical and intellectual, 
been far more exalted than it now 
is ; with this difference, however, 
that she must now fight in uncer- 
tainty, and with the almost una- 
voidable necessity, that the fruit 
of her successes will turn in her 
hands, like the apples of the Dead 
Sea, to ASHES, whereas, had she 
entered u})on the present revolution 
improved and ameliorated in her 
condition, it would then have been 
a task of less difficulty, at least of 
much more ccrl;ainty. Her want of 
knowledge, and her comparative in- 
feriority as a nation on the eve of 
her revolution, is that to which we 
mainly attribute the little progress 
she has made hitherto. On this 
part of our subject we would wish 
to say a few words. Let any can- 
did mind be turned to the estima- 
tion of the worth and strength of 
Greek society as it existed at that 
period : we put it to him as a man of 
plain common sense, whether, judg- 
ing from what he there sees, her 
future prospects could have been 
other or more unclouded than they 
now arc : we ask him, whether she 
was then sufficiently armed at all 
points to throw down the gauntlet 
to a nation at least far her superior 
in mere hndc strength, if even lower 
than herself in intellectual improve- 
ment, and which at all events had 
this advantage over her, a prescrip- 
tive and firm-bound oppression over 
her land } and we wili.farther ask, 
whether, as probably may be the 
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case, slie iliil suceceil in throwing: f*ft‘ barbarism, ft was one continued 
ilic l)ur{lt*n of 'J'lirkisb despotism, and unvaried scene of darkness to 
she was capable of turning to any her. Udiether other powers for i sea- 
rcal good to herself the advantages son shook the established despotism 
which such an emancipation ncces- of the Turk, or he, by nior^alling 
sarily would put in her power? oppression, knit still firm ei^e bonds 
These are questions to which the of her slavery; each al^nalive of 
man who knows any thing of the lier fate found and KftAireece still 
matter can have biit one answer, and in the same path of deWiseiticnt and 
that must go to impugn the wisdom .degradation. Tcaifnlaml melarieholy 
and consideration of the people of indeed is the t'olitual jncture she has 
(ireece. presented since the middle of tlm 

In candour, however, it must not fifteenth century, when Aiahometthe 
be omitted, that there is a principle Second lully cstablislied f;ver]uT the 
inhuman nature wdiich Icdtls men power of the Crescent, 'i'lien, blotted 
to grasp at the frailest shadow' of a out from the number of ecmimnuities, 
present hope, rather than continue thebeggareddepeiidentofabeggar- 
ill misfortune till circumstances may ing dynasty, every yi ar hi ought to 
render that which is little better than her a new accession of evil, and sunk 
a mockery, certain. The Greeks her still deeper in the scale of uiis- 
eertainly were not without a hope, fortune, 'i'he men of genius and of 
for there long had been alternations feeling, vvliom euiiosity, and the 
of light and darkness over their land ; fond memory ofimcient (b'ceee, led 
yet it was bqt as a feeble and flicker- in those days to visit licr in her do- 
ing light, hid in the damps and night solalion, tin n from wliat she then was, 
of a dreary dungeon, which a single to indulge in a melaiielioly train of 
motion may extinguish, but which reflection on what she liad been, 
might have conlimied silently burn- Civitas olim,'’ says Nicolas Geibel, 
ing on, till a purer air sliould have a traveller of the sixteenth century, 
fanned it into a brighter flame, and speaking of Athens, “ rnuiis navali- 
theri tlio prisoner could lutvc walked bus, a?(lifieiis, armis, opihus, viris, 
safely and undisturbed to his escape, prudcniia atque omni sapientia flo- 
instead of groping in darkness, ren- rentissima in opidulum sen jioljus vi- 
dered more gloomy by the very light cum rcdacta cst. Ohm lihiMu et snis 
which shewed it. In such a situa- legihus vivens nunc imnianissimis 
tion, however, a prisoner would have belluisservitiitis jugo obstiicta. Pro- 
followed the dictates of human na- ficiscere Atheiiasct pro magnificentis- 
ture, and caught at the first glimpse simisoperilms videto lamcntahiles rii- 
of hope which presented itself. The inas ?” To the same purjioso wc find 
conduct of Greece has been the same. Laurenberg, who visited the same 
Her enthusiasm, or whatever other city a few years later, emphatically 
cause, has accelerated her attempt, bewailing its wretclied condition, 
and undoubtedly it will retard her Fuit quondam Gviecia,” says this 
escape. ^ ^ author ; “ fuerunt A theme nunc ne- 

To give our opinion on a subject que in Grtccia Athcme, neque in ipsa 
which possibly many would rather Gnecia Grtecia cst ! 
avoid, wc should say, that the Greek Her political degradation, which 
revolution has been begot in rashness, the writers of these times have drawn, 
and nurtured in imbecility. Out of is rendered, if possible, more de- 
tlie first, the questions naturally arise, plorablc, by the glowing descriptions 
What was the condition of (i recce, they have given of her natural re- 
and what her relations with other sources. Blessed with a climate 
countries, at its commencement > To under which Nature smiled in the 
this part of our speculations wc will days of her glory, and still continued 
now address ourselves. to vegetate through the years of her 

We have no need to dive deep fall,— happy in a soil which requires 
into the tide of history for the proof but little labour, and repays it in 
of our assertions, when we allude to usury, while at every step they take 
the misery and desolation which over- she presents to the patriot's and the 
took Greece after she had utterly poet's eye a land of imagination and 
fallen under the rod of contending of frccdopi, wc scarcely can bring 
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ourselves to believe that nejirly four 
centuries have passed away, and 
every' century has broue.lit along 
with it a new and heavier load of 
misery a land of such capabilities. 
Yet so\t has been, and would to 
(iod theri^vere no probability that 
hereafter tl\samc still may be ! Not 
a single effoif do we fiinl the ])eoplc 
of Greece making of themselves to 
better their condition — not one re- 
vulsion on their part to shake the 
established and withering domination 
of the JMjiiiionietan7 till about the 
close of the last century, when an ill- 
concerted and worse-conducted at- 
tempt to recover their liberties was- 
made by the people of the Pelopon- 
nesus, at the instigation of Catherine 
11. of Russia. On its termination, 
thi'y again reverted to their former 
dejiendency. Several years then 
elapsed, when a new and more ividcly 
spread sj)iiit of revolution diftused 
Itself among the Greeks, out of which 
latteily has s}>rung those scenes we 
now see going forward amongst them, 
scenes which luivo called them to act 
a more prominent part than hitherto 
they have done on the stage of Euro- 
pean politics. 

During, this period, the individual 
disorganization of Greek society kept 
jiace with her political degradation. 
Private life partook of the same cha- 
racter, and was swept away in the 
same torrent which bore down the 
bulwarks of her liberty and spirit a4 
a state. The hamlets of tin* poor 
were the dens of robbers, or the hid- 
ing-places of squaliil, and miserable, 
and abject slavery ; and the homes 
of the higher ranks served as so 
many opportunities for the lowest 
Turk to display Turkish insolence 
and Grecian debasement, or to shew 
the senseless oppression of Greek 
over (Jrcek. This much, at least, of 
Grecian character we may gather 
from the writers of those times, whose 
curiosity led them to visit her classic 
shores, aithough they seem rather to 
ha'Ve delighted in calling up to me- 
mory the (ireece of Pericles and Ue- 
niosthcnes, than the Greece before 
their ey( s — the slave of the Ottoman 
Porte, From them it is evident, that 
the dark and repelling colours which 
obscured her society as a mass, were 
but little relieved by the brighter 
hues of individual character. 


If, however, we are somewhat in 
the dark as to the actual habits and 
feelings of the great body of the 
people, down to the year 1770, when 
Greece, in following the councils and 
instigations of the Russian Gabinet, 
worked such disastrous consequen- 
ces to herself, from that period, 
downward, we are supplied witli ab- 
solute and sufficient matter of fact 
on which we may ground a just esti- 
mation- In forming any opinion at 
ail on this question, such an estima- 
tion is absolutely indispensable. Re- 
volutions, or momentous changes in 
the civil constitution of society, must 
always greatly depend for their suc- 
cessful consummation on the tone of 
mind, and manners, and habits, 
which pervades the more numerous 
body of the community. A leading 
spirit or two cannot call forth, or turn 
to good account, the latent and torpid 
energies of a people who are not 
prepared to understand and appre- 
ciate the objects towards which they 
arc to be (lirected. No discipline 
can at once, and at a single step, lead 
on a mind to the acquisition of that 
for which it is not, or has not been 
prepared ; and no presiding power 
can, with a single nod or word, trans- 
port a body of men from the hum- 
blest grade of civilized society, to the 
enjoyment of freedom, and an ade- 
quate appreciation of their rights as 
men and freemen. Man, physically 
and morally debased, must first learn 
to understand the invaluable boon 
which liberty confers, before he can 
be brought to exert his powers and 
faculties in its attainment, or reap 
real and substantial advantage from 
its possession. 

A few sentences will serve to shew 
what the situation and character of 
the Greeks actually were on the eve 
of the revolution. It is proper to 
keep in mind, that what progressive 
advance in improvement there then 
was had merely begun, was feeble 
and indifFerent, and tliat the repug- 
nant hues which stained it arose, 
not from a momentary change for 
the worse, which Grecian society had 
at that time assumed ; but then it 
existed as it had existetl long before 
— not darkened by new and fleeting 
shadows, but engrained in the deep 
dye of centuries. 

(;onsidcriiig the natural degrada- 
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tion of tlio Greeks, anil the beimiul)- 
iijg Hiiil freezing despotism which 
the Tuiks long had swayed over 
them, it would have been a rare 
sight indeed did their society exhibit 
any of those powers, intellectual or 
political, which have their birth, and 
growth, and strength, in liWty 
alone. Accordingly, it is a truth 
mournful, yet true and unavoidable, 
that their proficiency in the useful 
arts had sunk with the depression of 
their civil and national riglits, and 
both were at the lowest ebb. Ex- 
cepting the industry their commer- 
cial relations with other countries, 
limited as these were, elicited and 
fostered, there was no such thing as 
activity or energy among the people. 
The miserable state of their agricul- 
ture, on which a great portion of a 
])eople such as the (irceks, if they 
arc to be really powerful and pros- 
perous, must depend, demonstrates 
this much, that .they had relapsed 
into the mere first tillage of the soil, 
'rhe labour the husbandman be- 
stowed on agriculture was small ; 
the produce he received never did or 
could repay him. This was not, it is 
true, the effect solely of their own 
indolence and inactivity, hut the ne- 
cessary consequence of the chilling 
tyranny which had so long existed 
over the people and the land, in- 
citements to industry, in the security 
of his property, and the fit remunera- 
tion of his labours, the Greek hus- 
bandman had none. His land he 
was obliged to liold and cultivate 
more in the cjipacity of a menial, 
than as one who could reckon on his 
own resources, or trust to his own 
advancement in the advancement of 
his art. It mattered not what the 
produce of his labour was- AVith its 
increase, the exactions of the Govern- 
ment and the proprietor kept pace. 
This system, which goes to destroy at 
the root the very cultivation of the 
soil, besides impoverishing the na- 
tion-, excited in many instances a more 
baneful influence, in unbinding the 
morals of the people, and in dilapi- 
dating what of ‘a community the 
Greeks still retained, llendered in- 
different to success, scourged to the 
last farthing by public and private 
oppression, and unable, with the ut- 
most exertion on his part, to advan- 
tage his fortune, or to reap, on ac- 
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count of his short possession of the 
land, the fruits of improvemerits, if 
he chose to make them, the agiiciil- 
turist naturally and necessarily re- 
laxed into habits of idleness.^- What 
little means of honest subsi,.^itenco he 
had were squandered, r hns, in a 
manner, rendered an (>itcast from 
society, it was but short step 
more to sever himself entirely from 
it, — become a robber, and exist on 
plunder and depredation. Such is 
the life many a Greek husbandman 
is now leading, actually -forced to it 
by the miserable and wTetchcil con- 
dition of his country, together with 
the private and territorial imposts on 
his industry. Instead of following 
his own peaceful avocations, lie has 
been diiven to rank himself under 
the banners of the numerous Capi- 
tani, which have long infested, and 
have had no slight share in disorga- 
nizing Greece. Now connected with 
a new community, who thrive most 
in the absence of all law and order, 
he is thus one other unit added to 
the already innumerable causes of de- 
nationalization. 

A system, such r-s- ive have been 
describing, has existed in Greece, 
and been more or less working her de- 
struction for centuries. Nor lias it 
exclusively been confined to those 
parts of the land which have bowed 
most beneath the yoke of the Maho- 
metan. The inhabitants of the other 
districts, who, in the recesses anil re- 
treats of their native mountains, have 
all along retained some vigour of 
mind, and a comparatively tolerable 
share of independence, have been 
alike retarded in civil improvement. 
Where the sway of the 'I'urk was not 
so severely felt as in other jiarts, 
their own national disunion, together 
with the dilapidated state of their 
internal polity, sped equally to the 
same end. The desolation which the 
followers of Maliornet spread over 
the Morea was perpetuated, as to the 
generality of tlie people, over the 
mountains of Albania, by the lawless 
character of their own inhabitants. 
While squeezing tyranny wrung al- 
most to the last drop the productions 
of industry from the one, a firmly- 
organized banditti rendered futile 
and insecure the labours of the other. 

But even more, as if the demons 
of destruction were not satisfied with 
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the causes of desolation which the 
Turkish power brouf^ht along with 
it, aiSl spread over tliis illustrious 
and fallen people, religion stepped 
l'orware\ to perfect, tlirougli bigotry 
and supti-stition, what else might 
liave beeiiVft undone. If the des- 
potisni of tiV Mussulman has done 
much to lower the Greeks in the 
scale of nations, the Greek church 
has not done less to sink, and depress, 
and relax their mental energies. En- 
thusiastic in hej tenets, despotic in 
her principk's, and superstitious in 
her observancesj her devotion soon 
merged into senseless bigotry, and 
her devotees into opinionlcss bigots. 
Beyond the pale even of religious 
duty, their conduct has always been 
marked with the worst stains of dis- 
tempered superstition. They have 
carried this with them into the world, 
and before it, their spirit, as men and 
citizens, have shrunk and given way. 
Slavery has served to wither up and 
dispel the national energy of the 
Greeks, — to enfeeble and obliterate 
their national govcrinneiit ; religion 
has sunk and degraded their intelli- 
gences in the domination uhder 
which it has reduced them. Instead 
of infusing a living hope and strength 
into the breasts of its followers, the 
object of the Greek Church has al- 
ways been to render her influence 
pai amount over their minds and 
thought!^, — to form out of the popu- 
lation blind and submissive, but be- 
lieving enthusiasts, and to sway with 
her own impulses the national intel- 
lect* In this she has succeeded. 

In such a situation of things, with- 
out law, or any executive control 
whatever, further than the caprice of 
capricious masters, — without any in- 
ducement to industry and well-doing, 
and with every inducement to idle- 
ness and vice, — higotted, — supersti- 
tious, — and under the influence of a 
most influential priesthood, and while 
religion had degenerated, in their own 
minds, from a safe guide to action, to 
a demon usurping the direction of 
their imagination, and distorting and 
defiling its current, we cannot won- 
der, nor can we blame the popula- 
tion of Greece, that they have be- 
come what wo now know them to be. 

Though it be by no means a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the intellect 
of a people shall always be regulated 


by their political perfection or iinper- 
feetioii, yet it will he found, that the 
elements of their national constitu- 
tion, the links and safeguards of 
their Government, its vigour and 
its freshness, are improved or iletcrio- 
rated, according as the national mind 
is refined or depraved. Unless the 
minds of the people be adequate t,o 
sustain their Government, if perfect, 
in perfection, the condition and na- 
ture of iliat Government will soon 
fall to the level of this regulating 
po>ver. So, if the national institu- 
tions be far below the national mind, 
circumstances, it is true, may for a 
time retard the change, but sooner 
or later the one will come up to and 
square with the other. Yet though 
Government he always intimately 
connected with, and dependent upon 
the general intellect of the eomniu- 
nity, it may, and'does often happen, 
that the latter shall bt^ strongly in- 
fluenced, nay, even modelled liy the 
former. The corruption of their in- 
ternal and civil constitution may, 
ANU DOES, hurry along with it the 
decline and fall of their intellectual 
condition, even although itself, ge- 
nerally dependent upon the Govern- 
ment, MAY, AND DO I s, form the na- 
tional mind ; and this influence is the 
more powerful and the more conspi- 
cuous wh^n that Government is of 
evil, and the direction of its power 
is to deteriorate. Considering, then, 
the agency and the peculiar circum- 
stances the Greeks have been exposed 
to, it cannot be said that there has 
been effected in them any unexpect- 
ed or extraordiriary result. What 
else could we expect from a people 
whose whole life, was passed in one 
continued round of insecurity, witli 
whom every attempt to better their 
situation served only to plunge them 
deeper into the gvilpli which had 
swallowed up the spirit and the ener- 
gies of their fathers, and with whom 
servility and an abject prostration 
of soul was the only sure footing on 
which the greater part of the p6pu- 
lation could rest the casual and un- 
certain existence of life and proper- 
ty ? What, we repeat, can wc ex- 
pect from all this, than that the 
iijind of the people should strongly 
partake of, and be modelled by, the 
vile condition of their despicable go^ 
vcriimcnt ? 
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III some cases it is doubtless true, 
the* spirit ol‘ a nation lias far out- 
stripped tlieir national institutions 
and resources* rising; superior to 
iht‘rn.sclvcs in spite of all tlieir politi- 
cal imperfections and difficulties. 
But such lias generally been the spi- 
rit of a youthful and vigorous people. 
Of a like exaltation of, mental ener- 
gy over civil feebleness* Rome, and 
Oreece heiself* in the earlier periods 
of their history, arc powerful exam- 
ples; so also are iiiany of tlie free 
Govern’iicnts which have started in- 
to existence, and taken their place 
among modern nations. AV^ith a 
people, however, who have again to 
ascend the precipice down which they 
have been hurled from their former 
eminence, the case is different, 'fheir 
descent has not been the niovernent 
of a moment, day, or year, but has 
been effected in the slow and sure 
step of centuries. The ground on 
which they formerly stood has been 
undermined gradually, and they have 
not at once been precijiitated to the 
bottom. There has been many a 
resting-place. Each new descent has 
stiow(Tcd upon them, as they fell, a 
new accumulation of rubbish. Ad- 
ditional accessions have bowed them 
to the d'lvt, and almost buried them 
beneath ilieir aggregated burden. In 
other words, the Greeks now bear 
on their character the accumulated 
weight of successive centuries of evil, 
every one of which has brought a- 
long with it a tlioiisand causes of 
individual and political enervation. 
The Greeks liave been bent into 
their present decrepitude by their 
(Tovcriimeiit. Between it and them 
there never lias existed any rc-acting 
force. Its influence has all along 
continued paramount, bearing away 
with it, in one resistless and unresist- 
ed current, the intellectual condition 
of the people, steeping and swallow- 
ing it uj) ill Its own ilarkness, till the 
one has become inseparable from the 
other. That condition cannot he 
improved till the Greeks shall have 
burst asunder the manacles and fet- 
ters by which it is continued. The 
agency wliich they have to overcome 
is the agency by which tliey liavc 
been subdued. In themselves thejr 
^can only look for the powers and the 
^resourcc^ which arc to contribute to 
this end. They must rise superior 
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to the confirmed withciing and win- 
try influence of tluir Govirnpient. 
They must themselves come to act 
upon it, before they can do away witli 
the establisheil action which/*, exerts 
over them. They must h,-^ a power 
established within tliem^vcs, to en- 
able them to. put in may this ac- 
tion before they can renovate their 
strength. Slow, hut shre, measuus 
are best suited to them, — no longer 
wielding the nervi d and vigoious 
arm of untried youth, but standing 
as a worn-out champiofi, in whom 
every nerve and muscle has been re- 
laxed, and who must gain a new' 
strength before he can resume the 
combat. 'I’his ,strength they i an only 
regain by the gradual removal of the 
causes which liave been steadily and 
securely working their dejiression, 
and which, it is unnecessary to add, 
can now only be removed by the a- 
melioration of their condition. Un- 
less tlicy be intellectually invigorated, 
it is vain for them to look forward to 
their future emancipation from the 
Court of Constantinople, as bringing 
along with it any lasting and sub- 
stantial advantage lo themselves. 

Ill any former attempts tlie Greeks 
have made to rc-assurc their liberties, 
we have seen the weakness ami im- 
becility which has attended their ef- 
forts. Tlieir courage and enthusiasm 
have decayed the moment they have 
been put to the trial, for they had no 
internal resources to contribute to 
their support. Since that time these 
resources have been increasing, and 
this is what has given the present 
revolution a longer existence, and 
greater appearance of eventual suc- 
cess. Their emancipation from the 
Turkish yoke, though questionable 
enough, is not now, perhaps, a matter 
of so much doubt as formerly ; but 
tlie probability of their raising on its 
ruins a secure national establislimcnt, 
or indeed of even bettering one iota 
their former situation, is as far re- 
moved as ever. A few years" jirocras- 
ti nation, while they Were every day 
improving their condition, and the 
Ottoman power was every day de- 
minishiiig, would have placed their 
liberties within their reach, and the 
sccurit/ of them beyond a doubt. 
“ Yet another century,"’ says an in- 
telligent writer, “ and that people, 
the most naturally enlightened uii- 
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<ler heaven, would have snatched 
such glimpses of knowledge through 
the d1.iscurity of despotism, as would 
have rendered their tardiest efforts at 
once i^nanimous and irresistible ; 
from jthe .streets of the Fanal, to the 
valleys of^y})rus, one triumphant 
acclarnationwould have attended the 
march of independence. That w'as 
the moipent intended by Nature for 
the (ireek revolution ; then indeed 
would its birth have taken place with- 
out convlilsion ; its growth would 
have been e^ct and regular, and its 
hands unstained by crimes." 

In this country there has been no 
small degree of misapprehension, as 
to the actual feelings and condition 
of the people of Gicecc. The man 
who, at* the present moment, visits 
that land, his mind teeming with 
the glowing descriptions of heroic 
devotediiess to the cause — of patriotic 
enthusiasm, deep felt and universal — 
and of noble-stirring and wide-spread 
aspiration after freedom, visits it but 
to have his fond anticipations blast- 
ed — to see that the reflected shadow 
of their spirit is hut a splendid 
mockery of the reality — and to look 
iij)on Greece when the cloak of her 
romance is rent asumler in the na- 
ked deformity of si)iritless poverty 
and wretchedness. The minds of 
her population arc by no means so 
firmly attached to it as to siifter the 
pains of martyrdom in the cause of 
freedom. Many, very many there 
aie, it cannot be denied, sincerely 
and devoutly attected towards tlu; 
revolution; men wlio have ‘proved 
their zeal and devotedness, by dis- 
interested and gallant enterprize ; but 
it is ecpially answerable to truth, 
that there still are many, and by far 
the greater part of the people, who 
have taken up the cause of their 
country from other motives, and 
w'ith indifference — without appreci- 
ating; or attempting to appreciate, 
the great object it has in view. This 
is but the effect of the great active 
])Owcr which has rendered hitherto 
ineft’ectiial, and ever must render 
ineffectual — so long as they continue 
in their present condition — the ef- 
forts of the Greel^ ; viz. their moral 
and political degradation. It is 
n’eedless ^to say, as some have said, 
that any sudden attempt, on their 
part, can as suddenly do away with, 
VOL. xvn. 


and counteract this impediment- 
Kven wore it possible to conceive, 
that by one violent convulsion they 
could shake themselves free, couhl 
they stand as freemen? Should even 
the tottering and crazy dynasty 
which holds its despotism over them 
be Iwept.away in the attack — should 
they emancipate themselves, could 
they retain their emancipation ? It 
is needless to say that a ])eople can 
rise at once above tlicif dcgiadalioii, 
when no attempt lias been nu^lo to 
obliterate the control in which it 
holds them ; and it is vain to hope, 
that, in their present condition, the 
curse of that condition will not cling 
to every attem))t they make. We 
cannot delude ourselves into the 
belief, that a people, disorganized, 
relaxed, fallen, and degraded, can 
at once rise free and uninciimJbered 
from beneath the load which long 
years have bound firmly upon them, 
and engrained deeply into their cha- 
racter, henceforth to act and con- 
duct themselves like men who have 
known no such subjugation. TVe 
say it again and again, it is morally 
and physically impossiiili-'. 

No doubt, we do meet in history 
with revolutions which have been 
effected by nations bcoiningly la- 
bouring under all possible ilisadvan- 
tages. Examine what has prccedeil 
or followed their success. With- 
draw the veil, and look upon their 
situation previously ; descend into 
their story, and learn what was 
their condition afterwards, pn this 
experimental test we venture to 
hazard the fato of the assertion we 
have made — that the moral degra- 
dation of a people does, and ne- 
cessarily will retard the improve- 
ment of their condition, so long as 
its sway over them continues unas- 
sailed. Look to America, the most 
successful instance of modern revo- 
lution. AV’^hat was the condition of 
her populatio!i ? Simply this, the 
greater part were in tjiat state of 
moral and intellectual vigour on 
which they could trust for sujiport 
within themselves. The subjects 
of the cplonies were equ.il fo the 
task they undertook of modelling a 
Government for their own use. 'They 
had not to combat against the long- 
enduring vices of centuries,’ — they 
were disencumbered, and ready girt 
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for tlic contest, and they bad only to tion, the dcath-tlirow of expiiftiij 
exert their young and nerved vigour ; freedom. Maik all this, and coin- 
yet mark the difficulty with which pare the condition of the two doun- 
they secured their end, and think tries. The inhabitants of Spain were 
of the very slight and superadded not a whit lower — nay, ^vcrgi' not so 
vigour which would have been suf- low as the Greeks in the -grajle of 
ficient to have disappointed it. The civilization. The result /( their re- 
then ^ndition of North America volution is written in /earful cha- 
was different from what is thc pre- racters, with the blood tf the Libc- 
sent state of Greece, and probably rals, on the blocks of Madrij^l ; the 
there is no fair room for compari- misery and the desolation of its end 
son between the two. Still the his- you may read in the haggaul looks, 
tory the American revolution, the poverty, and the dejection of the 
and the perilous chance by which refugees, who have sought shelter iii 
she secured her purpose, goes at Britain from the storm they have 
least to shew, that the end of revo- awakened but for their owndcstruc- 
lutions — the secure establishment of tion. Many may aigue that they 
civil rights, is an object which can- are indebted for their overtlirow to 
njt now-a-days be obtained by the the interference and arms of a fo- 
mere eflervesccnce of popular and reign power. True; this Was the 
11 neon trolled enthusiasm- Nay, more, cause they were so soon crush.cd ; 
it scr^icfi to shew the immense dif- blit is it not equally true, that it is 
ficulty with which even a people, the apathy of the power they are 
morally and politically fitted for re- contending against wliich has pro- 
volt, have to surpass before they can tracted to this time the revolution 
fully establish their liberties under of the Greeks ? Besides, it may be 
a new Government on a sure basis. asked, have thky nothing to appre- 
On the other hand, look to a revo- hend from foreign interference? Is 
lui-’mi which has been begun and not’the intriguing and self-aggjan- 
carf <l on under much the same dizing* cabinet of Bussia close by? 
circumstances, and with much the Can the Greeks expect that all lier 
same spirit as the one we are now con- ministers shall be Capo d' Istrias ? 
sidcring. Look to the late insurrec- Is not the power of despotic Aus- 
tion in Spain. Here one portion of tria within hearing ? And will the 
the nation was only pitted against potentates of the Holy Alliance stand, 
the other, and so far, it may be said, and look on with indifFcrciice, while 
there is no comparison existing be- successful revolution is striking down 
'tween the two. Though we have its roots, and spreading its branches 
ourselves seen, in Greece, Greek ris- almost within |he very district of 
ing against Greek, and have wit- l\pr rankest and most overgrown le- 
nessed civil discord, far more power- gltimacy ? These are apprehensions 
ful than civil union,, we will even not without their weight, and Heaven 
allow that here the comparison fails, forbid they ever should be realized ! 
Nevertheless, the object in both Allowing, then, that the Spaniards 
countries was the same. The in- did entirely owe the disappointment 
surgents in either land had the same of their hoj^s to foreign interference, 
war- word, lilertv. The deep-mut- was this sufficient, when they did 
tered curse on oppression, and the attempt to withstand it, to have 
wild frantic call to freedom, were as dried up all decision, courage, and 
loudly pealed forth, and echoeiLback vigour in action, within the breasts 
among the mountains of Castile and of men who professed to be actuated 
Arragon, as they had ever been in by all the courage and vigour Of 
the Morea, or the isles of Greece, most disinterested patriotism ? Can 
Yet mark’ the nothingness into which we . ascribe to this that their insur- 
this ebul^tion resolves itself— mark rection dissolved into^ worse than 
the fefbjenea^s of its powers,, and nothing, and this without one strong 
lament ; if you will, that its preroa« or well-conducted j|^rt, in spite of 
ture ^istence melted away; like an possessing, attacheyto itself, expori^ 
unsubstantial shadow, into forget- enced*and warlike leaders?. Surd/ 
fulness, without so much as one vio- not; a more easy solution is at hand, 
lent stniggle--onc deaperate resolu- when we look to the condition of 
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the great mass of tlie people who was stud) ing at Pisa wliert the hrea/c. 
lool^ part iu the late irisufrcctzon. ing out of the present revolution 
For the most part, wild, uneducated, called him to Greece, to act the iin- 
kwless mountaineers, they knew not portant part he has since done iu the 
the value of the boon they sought, affairs of his country. Knowledge, 

. Beyond their leaders, it had no charms however, is, and has all along been, 
winch coAId induce them to stake, conlined solely, to this class. There 
with earnejtness, their lives, for its » never has been, nor is there yet, any 
prospective and unappreciated bene- effectual diffusion of education among 
fits. The state of feeling is much the lower orders. Accordingly, they 
the same among the Greeks. The have entered upon their present at- 
iiotorious indifierence towards the tempt without one single advantage 
revolution, which lias already evi- they might have derived fro||L edu- 
denced itswf over a. great part of her cation, and with all the diladvan- 
community, is strong enough con- tages of theirmoral and political dc- 
firmation of the fact. Indeed, we basement. 

had no right to expect, that a peo- independent even of their entire 
■ pie who have been born and trained want of means, in a moral and intel- 
up under a Government whose usur- lectual point of view, by whichjko 
patipns have stolen gradually upon train and educate their ncw-fleapd ’ 
them, and with the very worst tea- patriotisim, their deficiency in mere 
tures of which they have been ha- animabstrength rendered it unwise in ' 
bituated from infancy, shall at once the Greeks to commence their revo- 
bc roUsed into an opposition against lution when they did. What resour- 
it, and that this opposition shall de- cesi may wc ask, had they within 
pend for its continuance and effi- ' themselves in men, arms, or money ? 
ciency on the hatred out of which it what were the appliances with which 
has originated. In all actions which they begun, and hoped to terminate 
call for arduous and suffering exer- this contest? in truth, they had none ^ 
tion, there must be something more whatever. Their chiefs, for the most 
to keep up that exertion unabated part, were intriguing politicians, — 
than mere antipathy or jealousy, not the magnanimousand able leaders 
however deep rooted. There must of a nation awakened by oppression to 
be anticipations of after reward in a sense of her wrongs, and fighting 
view — anticipations which shall lead for the prize of independence. What 
on those who engage in them stea- has Colcotroni done, but injuted one 
dily and undeviatingly 'iii^the pro- hundred fold, by his vile jealousy and 
secution of their object, and which dishonesty, the cause which he had 
they must be able to understand and espoused? (for though opposed to the 
rightly appreciate. Now, we do not philhellenic party, at first he made 
mean to deny, that anticipations of common cause with them against the 
future and glorious independence Turk), What has Odysseus done, 
had a great share in originating the but attenApted to raise an iudepen- 
Greek revolution ; but we question dent power for himself in Attica? In . 
much if the Greeks understood what short, their leaders, with a single ex- 
rational independence was, or iL ception or two, of which Mavrocor- ' 
.tlieir appreciation of it , were suclr dato is the chief, were either double- 
ts to have sustained them till it dealing rnenofpolitics, from the court 
should have been realised. of Constantinople, or uncultivated 

When, we speak of the Greeks, and harWian robbersfrqm themoun- 
and their utter want of .education, tains. Yet, repugnant as their cha- 
our remarks apply, of course, cnly'^o racters seem, they were far more fit 
the great body of the people, .In the to coliduct the enterprise than the 
higher ranks there is a considerable bands who folldwcd them were to 
portion of education and. intelligence, execute it. These 'were neither or- 
For several years, many of those who gaiiized, nor were they armed ; ®or, 
possess the means have been in the tOBu|kply the want of order and re- 
habit' of resorting to different parts gularity, were they ea^usbiBts in 
of the continent, and some even to the cause. " 

Britain, in the laudable" 'pursuit of Without superabundant resources, 

knowledge. Mavrocordato himself undoubtedly a people may do much 
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in tilt' w;iy of revolution, if they start 
njioii tlicir enterprize in strong affec- 
tion, and with hearts firmly attached 
to their anticipated independence. 
J5ut these feelings must be strong 
enough to dissipate fr6m their union 
all regard for self or party. The 
(ireeks neither have resources, nor 
have they this enthusiastic affection 
towards their cause. It is scarcely 
within belief, that a nation, already 
entered on the career of indepen- 
dcnce^originating in, and dejiend- 
ing CTtirely on themselves and their 
own resources, should have been 
so utteily devoid of all necessa- 
ries and means, as the Greeks ac- 
tually were when Lord IJyron airiv- 
e^aniong them. One can hardly 
i™ginc, unless he were convinced 
that a powerful and zealous feeling 
pervaded their whole land, how any 
people, under a Government whose 
resources did not equal the private 
donations of a not very opulent 
liritish nobleman, could look for 
a happy (jonsmnniation to so arduous 
a struggle as the Greeks had com- 
menced. Yet such was the actual 
condition of the people at Missolonghi, 
where it may he remarked, the spirit 
of freedom tvas as powerful, and cer- 
tainly more unalloyed, than in any 
other part of Greece, and where, al- 
so, their resources equalled those of 
the patriots in any other district. 
AV^'liat conclusion arc we to come to, 
when we are told such truths as these, 
that Lord Byron contributed more 
from his own purse than the whole 
Government put together,"' or that 
the poverty of the Government and 
of the town became daily more ap- 
parent. They could not furnish the 
soMiers" rations, nor pay their arrears, 
nor was there forthcoming a single 
farthing of the 1500 dollars "which 
they had agreed to furnish for the 
fortifications. Thus the whole 
charge fell upon Lord Byron.” What 
conclusion can we draw from these, 
and similar facts might be adduced 
to any extent, than that which wc 
have repeatedly stated, viz. that the 
Greeks are involved in a revolution 
which they have not the means of 
supportingin their present condition ? 

* An irregular and inefficiently act- 
ing force was the natural consequence 
of their <lcficiency in monied resour- 
ces. This was the crying evil which 


obtruded itsedf at once on Byron's 
attention, and which he inimcdi/tely 
set himself about remedying. The 
progress he made serves but to shew 
the progress the Greeks themselves 
would have made, had they been at 
all previously prepared idr the task 
they had entered upon./ He suc- 
ceeded in forming, at iViissolonghi, 
an inconsiderable, yet, what might 
have been, an effective force. Since 
his death, it has been almost wholly 
dissipated, having been, for the most 
part, composed of foreigners and ad- 
venturers, who, having no very strong 
self-interest at stake in the (juestion 
of Greek 'independence, gradually 
relaxed their discipline, or retired al- 
together from the scene of action, 
when tlie sources of tludr sujiport 
were dried up on his death. 

The unmanageable and outrageous 
conduct of the Suliotes, by far the 
bravest set of men in the Greek sol- 
diery, is only another confirmation 
of how unripe the Cireeks were for 
revolt. The frequent disputes be- 
tween them and the towns-pcoplc of 
Missolonghi is in itself sufficiency 
of proof, that the idea of their inde- 
pendence, and necessity of union, 
had gained no ascendancy whatever 
over the private and despicable feel- 
ings which have all along guided 
their conduct and actions, "riic fu- 
ture prosjHJCts of the revolution, in 
the breasts of a greater jiart of the 
Greeks, never have exerted more than 
a secondary influence. In their pri- 
vate character, the. modern Greeks 
have ever been incapable of trust. In 
their patriotic efforts, this imputation, 
with some trivial exceptions, has not 
been done away. There cannot be 
a more cutting satire upon any set of 
jnen acting the part of patriots, than 
IS conveyed in the words of Lord By-, 
roll himself, their fondest friend and 
supporter. When the attack on Le- 
panto was in agitation, Captain Yorke 
propose! I bringing a brig oft* the 
town, to give refuge to the fugitives, 
whether Greeks or Turks. “ For 
Ileaven'ssake, "replied Byron, “don’t 
come, for if they are sure of a place of 
safety, all my troops will run away.*’ 

The opinions of such a man as 
Lord Byron must always he of the 
utmost importance, more especially 
important when given, as in this iii- 
btanco, canditlly, of a i»eople to whose 
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country aiul cause Jjc was sincerely 
tlevoli'd. W'e-tlicrcforc take the li- 
berty of transciibinj^ two passages, in 
which he speaks of them as soldiers 
and men. Speaking of them in their 
military capacity, “ he owned he bad 
no great confidence in his troops, and 
yet he must make use of them, as he 
had no bettef ; and in order to make 
them better, he had no other wray 
than to obtain their confidence by 
shewing that he had confidence in 
them. Above all," lie added, these 
sKMi-iiAiujAiUAXS sliould ticver en- 
tertain the least suspicion of your 
personal courage." In allusion to 
their private character, “ I begin to 
fear," he said, “ that I have done 
nothing hut lose my time, money, 
and health; but 1 v;as prepared for 
it. 1 knew that ours was not a path 
of raises, and thaj 1 ought to make 
up my mind to meet with deception, 
and calumny, and ingratitude." 

'riiese are the recorded opinions of 
the patriot poet and the friend of 
(xrccce. \Vc leave them without 
any comment of ours — they must 
have their weight — and proceed to 
bring under the notice of our readers 
the disunion and party-spiiit which 
has all along distracteil the councils, 
and paralized the efforts of the (Ireeks. 
I'liis we sliall accomplish most easily, 
by selecting a passage or two from 
C’ouut (jramba’s work, which we do 
tlic more willingly, on account of that 
.uuhor’s known prepossession and 
bias towards the cause of Greek in- 
dependence. 

Adverting to the dissensions in 
the Morca, between the legislative 
and executive bodies, and which had 
induced the latter to resort to vio- 
lence, It was melancholy indeed," 
says Count Gainba, “ that the fond 
hopes of the Christian world should 
lie thus frustrated iu such a favour- 
able juncture, by the petty dissen- 
sions and selfish views of a few chiefs, 
and after so many heroic exertions." 
So also, when talking of Lord Byron's 
arrival in Gvcccc : As soon as it 
was known that an Kiiglish nobleman 
of great fame, and — what acted not 
less powerfully on the imagination 
of the Greeks — of great wealtli, ex- 
aggerated, notwithstanding his ef- 
forts to undeceive them, was at Ge- 
phaloiiia, it is easier to conceive ihun 
1 elate the various means employed 


to engage him in one faction or otluM ; 
letters, messengers, iiitiigues, and re- 
criminations— nay, each 1 action had 
its agents, exerting every art to de- 
grade its opponent." To take anotlier 
example: “ It was added tluU Col- * 
cotroni was stronger tliaii the Govern- 
ment, and that tlie (fnaks were im.re 
intent in persecuting and calumnia- 
ting each other, tliaii in securing the 
independence of their country. Fcn- 
tunately they were not si-nously 
menaced from any quarter by the 
(Miemy. "I'lii re was more to he feared 
from their own dissensions than fiom 
the Turks." 

Extreme as was tlicir disunion and 
party-discords at the conimenci inent 
of the revolution, it is a eiicu instance 
of fearful aspect, that tliese have in- 
creased as their cause lias advanced. 

It was after the affairs of Theinio- 
pyhe, l})sara, and Samos, that C'ol- 
cotroni became the renegade to his 
country’s liberty, and displayed the 
dark and dismal \illany \vhich his 
conduct within these few months^ 
‘back has exhibited. AVbat, then, are 
we to exiicct from a people, not only 
ignorant and 'incapable ol’ action, 
but hcadeil by a set of men in whom 
vile and abominable selfisliness have 
assumed the direction of their con- 
duct ? What but ruki to their cause ? 

Nor must we overlook the iiifiuenco 
which the character of the modern 
Greeks — strongly featured as it is — 
will necessarily have over their exer- 
tions. In modern times, the Gieeks 
never have possessed any steady 
equality of temper; from whatever 
cause, (hey have always displayed the- 
extremes of mental temjicrament. 
Sanguine enthusiasts to-day, depress- 
ed and melancholy on the morrow, — 
haughty, impetuous, — daring at one 
time, at another cringing, dispirite'd, 
cast down. No people haveever shewn 
themselves less able than they arc 
of keeping up any high and fixed 
determination, when their circum- 
stances have rendered it alisolutcly- 
indispensable that it should be main- , 
tained ; and no pi^phs in spite ol 
all their natural gaiety of temper, 
have shewn themselves more subject 
to casual depression from inadequate 
causes. 

Now what must he the Consequen- 
ces to a people with whom the inost^ 
important and arduous concorris are 
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lo be tlirccteil by habitudes of mind 
such as these ? They live, and move, 
and act, in a land of hallucination ; 
the slaves of. imagination and mo- 
mentary feeling, their conduct nc- 
^ cessarily must be wavering and in- 
decisive. Their judgment, at the 
present moment, is unripe and feeble 
— at best a species of natural cunning 
— and they have had no education 
to foster and- strengthen it. No doubt, 
the Greeks have often evidenced, in 
their character, a quick susceptibility 
to instdr:..ancous and strong excita- 
tion. Their two revolutions (if they 
may be so called) towards the end of 
the last century, shew how ready 
they are, under the impression of the 
moment, to rush blindfold into the 
midst of great and evident dan- 
ger ; but then they also shew how 
easily the current of their high- 
wrought feeling is stemmed, and how 
inconsiderable the obstacles required 
to dash even their proudest aspira- 
tions. 

^ This peculiar character of the un- 
educated Greeks — the variability and 
susceptibility of. their temper — w’ill 
prejudice their cause, be it successful 
or not ; but tenfold will it injure the 
future bettering the condition of 
Greece, if her jiresent attempt^ be 
frustrated. Her4)opulation will then 
sink into a state of wisblcssness, from 
which long years may elapse before 
any of her latent energies again start 
into action, or the recollection of her 
unsuccess be effaced from her me- 
mory. Greece ought first, therefore, 
to have disincumbered herself — and 
there was in her poWer a possibility 
to have done so to a certain extent — 
of the influence which the. natural 
character of her people must exert 
over her cause, before she bad put 
it to so severe a trial as she lias 
now done. A few years would have 
completed it, for the means were al« 
ready in operation. Knowledge had 
been begun to be diffused amongst ^ 
them, and a system of education 
uiight easily have been contrived to 
diffuse it Mill i]^re. By educating, 
the judgment, tnis last would then 
unavoidably, and at once, have as- 
serted its ttue place, and* restrained 
and checked the natural impetuosity 
of the national character. As it now 
is, their whole conduct has been 
guided by a want of forethought and 
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consideration ; the affections which 
they ought to have fle voted exclu- 
sively to their country have been 
forgot, in the changeableness, variety , 
or strength, of private feeling, — in 
the bitterness of vile; paltry, party- 
spirit, — and in the grajiflcatioii of 
petty individual enmit]^.- 

Outbreakings of irregular and dis- 
orderly temper we must expect to 
find among every people, more or 
less, whatever may be the cause in 
which they are eouncctc^l. But when 
carried to the extent we have seen 
them in Greece, and allowed to com- 
mingle with, and direct their most 
serious concernments, their influence 
must injure the eventual success of 
the Greek cause. Jt is impossible 
not to regret, that the very source 
and root of this bane — their igno- 
rance — should hay^ been alloweil to 
remain unmolested in its long-estab- 
lished strength. It might have been 
done away with to no unavailable 
extent, we repeat it again, had the 
minds of the Greeks been cleared of 
the mists of prejudice and unculti- 
vation, before they liad entered on 
rfny revolution ; for they arc a peojile 
not without capabilities — nay, of the 
very highest natural capabilities ; 
but then they are a people whp re- 
quire years of education to obliterate 
the deep canker which has reduced 
them to the very brink of dissolution, 
and to place them again before the 
world in their full, brilliant, and 
reiterated glory. 

In conclusion of thecivil and moral 
condition of .the Greeks, we gather 
these undenied and undeniable facts 
— that they were at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, and are still, 
in a state of extreme moral degrada^ 
tion, — that they have not now, nor 
ever, have had, any important resour- 
ces in men or money, — that what re- 
sources they have are disorganized, 
irregular, and inefficient — that dis- 
union and jealousy, for the most part, 
are the great pwving principles of 
their conduct ; — in short, that they 
have litdc patriotism amongst them, 
and "what of it they do possess, is 
neutralized in its effects by their dc- 
baseinenU 

Under what greater disadvantages 
could it have been possible for a 
people to begin the arduous task of 
national reformation } The Greeks 
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have started with all these, and with 
other impediments to boot, impedi- 
ment!? which originated in the rela- 
tions existing between the |(ifferent 
communities of Europe, and their 
own relations with their more imme- 
diate neighbours. To say the least 
of it, it was imprudent to risk an at- 
tempt of thi| nature at a time when 
every kingdom and potentate of Eu- 
rope were in jealous vigil over the 
equalization of power which the last 
peace had established, and when all 
were Anxiou# and ready to crush at 
the very outset the remotest attempt 
to disturb the ^le. Tq say the 
least of it, it discovered a want of 
foresight and a rashness in the Greeks 
to have raised the banner of inde- 
pendence, before first attempting to 
correct the known disunion and dis- 
severance of their own coniponent 
parts. The Albanians and ^Vala- 
chians were men who should have 
been induced to make, and would 
have made common cause with the 
Greeks, had the latter but delayed 
for a few years, until the former had 
entirely completed within themselves 
the dislike and contempt of the Porte 
with which the revolt of AH Pacha 
had inspired them, until, in short, all 
(jreece had been trained and discip- 
lined for the enterprize. 

The Moslem power, besides, was 
every year wasting in a slow but sure 
decay, whilo education and conwnerce 
were spreading i:\ot imperceptibly 
among the Greeks.. Left undisturb- 
ed, the former would have given up, 
unconscious to itself, every strong re- 
striction it possessed over the people; 
while the latter would liavc been se- 
curely unloosening every tie the 
other might still, in its death-grasp, 
have retained over them. As it has 
been, what must be the consequences 
of this premature essay? In the 
first place, it will awaken the Turks 
to a consideration of the actual state 
of their dominion over Greece. Their 
attention being thus directed towards 
what H ought to have been the inte-* 
rest of the Greeks to have kept them 
in unsuspecting ignorance of, they 
cannot fail to perceive at once the at- 
tenuated remnant, and really vision- 
ary existence of their former political 
power over that land. Aroused to 
such a consciousness, their energies, 
crazy and torpid as they arc, may be 


called fortil Into unusual exertion. 
And considering how much the limits 
of independence have bceh “contract- 
ed in Eastern Greece, Crete, and the 
Morca, since 1822, and how little, if 
any thing, extended since that time 
in the islands or ^elsewhere, it is far 
from a distempered apprehension, if 
we should fear that the Ci reeks may 
again tremble beneath the Crescent 
waved over their land, imbrued in 
still deeper dyes of blood and fearful 
tyranny than they have yet beheld 
it. But even should the contrary be 
the result, and Turkey, by remain- 
ing in her present inertness and 
apathy, allow the Greeks to wrest 
from her, one by one, every hold she 
has over them, until she shall retain 
not one foot of land, and not one 
word of power, over the whole extent 
of their country, it seems to us, in- 
deed, a matter of extreme doubt* 
how far even this liberation will bet- 
ter their condition. 

Some have said that any change 
were preferable to Greece, than that 
she should longer continue under the 
established tyranny of Turkey. VKe 
allow in full, that the despotism and 
inhumanity of this power has wi- 
thered up within the (ireeks every 
native energy, and left scarce a last 
and lingering look'" of their former 
spirit throughout the whole of that 
unhappy people ; — we allow in full, 
that it would be difficult to conceive 
a situation in which the faculties of 
the human mind have less room to 
expand into a self-consciousness of 
their own power, than when placed 
under the blind, severe, and uncon- 
trolled policy of the court of (’on- 
stantinoplc; — we allow in full, that, 
in their day, the Greeks have had 
too melancholy reason to curse the 
domination she has lorded over them ; 
but we say, that her domination was 
mitigated, and was every day becom- 
ing less and less bitterly felt ; and 
we cannot admit that the Greeks, 
were they, utterly, to-morrow, to 
break asunder and cast off every tie 
with which she has bound them, 
would add one single mice to their 
future independence, or security, or 
happiness. 

As they are at present, they have 
neither the power nor the knowledge 
within themselves to secure their 
freedom, when it is in theii* possession. 
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oti a7iy firm basis, unles§ they can 
st‘#ure the lull advantage of every 
step they^gain, by making it a van- 
tag(‘-ground on which they can tirin- 
Jy bottom their liberties ; they make 
no advances whatever in establishing 
their after glory, nay even their fu- 
t\ire safety. Shoula ever the thral- 
dom of the Turk .be thrown down, 
what will hinder (Ireece from becom- 
ing the prey of any (Government, base 
enough to step forward and avail it- 
self of her internal confusion ? Hea- 
ven knows, there are such })o\vcrs 
close by : at this very moment, the 
friends of CGieece are waiting with 
anxious expectation toleain the re- 
sult of the deliberations at St. Peteis- 
burgh- jlnt should she even remain 
unharmed and untouelied by other 
pow’ers, her own di'-union and de- 
gradation would plunge her as deep 
ks over into the gulph from which 
she is now altempling to emerge. 
J'lvery true admirer of (Greece would 
rather sorrow over her as slu’ now is, 
than look upon her land parcelled 
out into a number of insignilicant 
and inglorious comnmnitii's, torn 
asunder by dissension, and preclud- 
ing the hope of ever again behold- 
ing (Greece united as (Greece ought 
to be united. (Greece must be free 
and wholly free, — a land of liberty 
and strength, — or better far for her 
that the name of Fiti.EnoM had never 
, sounded on her ears, only to be in- 
distinctly understood, and to be rea- 
lized in what, in fact, would be but 
slavery under another name. (Greece 
has no medium ; if she would again 
relight her splendour among the 
nations, she must either shake lier- 
&elf independent, and secure her 
freedom on the safe footing of a re- 
vigorated and well-ordered constitu- 
tion, or better that she should still 
remain in the bondage she has long 
endured. She cannot take up a 
middle ground, and follow half mea- 
sures, else she will open upon herself 
the flood-gates which, though the 
Mahometan power may be swept 
away in the torrent, will tear asunder 
and hurl away every embankment on 
which her civil existence possibly can 
rs|t. Nor would it alter thccase though 
itwere certain that knowledge was 
gilently spreading over the great mass 
W tile Greek population, as they ad- 
vanced in their career of iiidepeii- 
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deuce. The foundations of their fu- 
ture political fabric, if any such be in 
progression, will be lai<l in unc^luca- 
tion, an^ he the handiwork of young 
and inexperienced craftsmen. Un- 
stable, and ill-arranged, they may be 
demolished ere well begun ; at all 
even ts, their imperfections will extend 
to the future building, ^lul, from tlu* 
present hazardous situation of CGrcece, 
MAY nullify all the after cxpertiicss 
of more matured knowledge. 

“ CGreccc,’’ says Lord Jlyron, in a 
letter to iNlavrocordato, “ is at jire- 
sent placed between three measuies, 
— either to reconquer her liberty, to 
become depeiidaiice of the sove- 
reigns of Europe, or to return to a 
Turkish province. She has the 
choice only of these three alterna- 
tives. Civil war is hut a road which 
leads to the two latter. If she is 
desirous ol’ the fate of Wallachia and 
the (h-imcfi, she may obtain it to- 
morrow ; if of that of Italy, the day 
after ; but if she wishes to become 
truly Greece, free and independent, 
she must resolve to-day, or she will 
never again have the opportunity.’* 

Unfortunately, however, Greece 
is in that situation in which she can 
neither adojit nor follow out any re- 
solution which is likely to be of any 
service to her. The only hope she 
can look forward to is, that she may 
acquire some years of rest to renovate 
her strength, and to allay her own 
intestine disturbances. Let her not 
attempt to hew down the power of 
the *rurk in her present state of inex- 
perience, if she is to receive no be- 
nefit from it but to be mangled in 
its fall. Let her train up her ]iopu- 
lation to the combat, before she put 
deadly weapons in their hands, which 
may turn upon themselves. Above 
all, let her not delude herself in the 
idea that she may raise a constitu- 
tion now, in her immaturity, which 
shall be a fit guerdon of her ])crilous 
strife, or which shall secure to her 
the lasting happiness, comfort, and 
light, of independence. 

Some may deem, that all tliose 
dark forebodings which now appear 
to cloud the future prospects of (Greece 
are overdrawn. \Tould to God, we 
answer, that they may he so ! and 
would to God that a brighter sky, 
though at present obscured from our 
eyes, were about to break over the 
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‘‘ land of the ra any-laurelled fcrave" ther apineii remarks on the manner 
—and^that we may again behold this in which the Grkk revolution has 
illustrious people and their coun- been conducted ; but -we have aU 
try rise like a phoenix, from her ready gone beyond tlje limits we 
ashes, out of this revolution, and once had prescribed for ourselves, and 
more be Grecians and Greece^! probably also the patience of our 

All /Lctv BotvetTOio readers ; we defer them, therefore, to 

luifotificnv ’ another opportunity, when we shall 

eivox,Q^\p»{y ort fiiv fco^og otivog have occasion to bbserve on the ques- 

tion of Britain recognizing Grecian 
*n.g ol Kei7\.d ‘TruQsaaeretit o7x Tig independence, and also on the real 
tiZrs advantages derived by Greece from 

* Av6(fiirtiyv xoT^iav og xeu attempts made in England to 

rSVjTflt/. • Iliad XVIIL 404/7t line, educate her population. • 

We had intended to offer still far- Rdinhurgh, 1825. 

MEMORIALS OF THE RIGHT HON. JAMES OSWALD OF DLNNIKIER*. 

'We receive with no ordinary plea- either case, howevep we cab arrive at 
sure every addition to the informa- pretty just conclusions. In the for- ' 
tion we possess regarding the his- mer, the process is easy and direct, 
tory or the literature of past times, the writer having done all fer the 
However slight the accession, it al- reader — in the latter, it is more dif- 
raost always enables us to supply ficult, and the result is less gratify- 
existing defects, or correct previous ing, the reader being obliged most 
* impressions. In this point of view, frequently to draw conclusions of am 
the publication of every relic of men exactly* opposite tendency to thoso«.A 
who have been distinguished cither which the writer wished to convey. 
by their literary attainments or their But in both cases, our opinions may 
political situation, is of great im- in general be formed with tolerable 
'^portance, and is, in truth, a sort of accuracy, and simply because episto- 
' duty which their successors owe lary writings always bear a direct re- ; 
alike to them and to us — to them, as ference to the mind of the writer ; 
exhibiting their characters to poste- and no man is able to write much of 
rity in a true light, and to us, as himself, . without affording either a . 
enabling us, not only to form an ac- straight or a circuitous route to a 
curate judgment of the past, , bijit knowledge of his head and his heart, 
thereby to make a more correct esU-^ The volume before us, though it 
mate of the future. If this observa- , does not add much to our previous, 
tion is particularly applicable to any knowledge respecting the writers of 
one branch of the remains of emi- the letters contained in it, or the in- . 
nent men, it is to their epistolary dividual to whom they were address- 
writings — those delighful records of ed, is a pretty good illustration of 
the mind, which exhibit its inmost the foregoing reraaiks. We find iu^v, 
recefeses, and unfold its secret work- it a great number of letters, relating * ; 
ings. It is in these compositions ' chiefly to our history and literature;* 
that we trace most readily the writer's about the middle of the last century^ 
motives, and detect his springs oF" a period of much interest, both in a? 
action. If unstudied, or tnrown off political and literary point of view, 
in haste, they display his character The writers, too, are very numerous, . 
in a manner at once interesting and and tence we have very few letters ^ . 
(Satisfactory ; if carefully elaborated, from eacl\ — of some, indeed, we have 
and anxiously polished, they teach only one specimen. Yet isolated and 
us that there is something to be con- imperfect as the letters are, we ven-s;, ^. 
cealed, or that there is a littleness ture^ to, a^rt, that there is scarcely;^, 
which deals in mjfstery, oranohlir, a writer in the volume of waoi^\. 
quity which dreads dfi|([;los(lre. they do no^fur nlsh some traits which 

« « Memorials of the public Life and Cflkractft Of the Right Hon. Jai^ iWwald 

of Dunnikier. Contained in, o fiorTCspondlnce With some of the iftOSt 
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enable us either to /orra a'*" new esti- 
mate, or to correct our previous 
opinion of his worth or of his talents. 
It is on this account that we regard 
the volume as an instructive one, and 
are disposed to acknowledge the la- 
bours of its editor with thankfulness, 
though wc certainly must regret that 
it docs not contain more to gratify 
our curiosity. JJut we shall give 
our readers an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves. 

\Venrosame it is scarcely neces- 
sary to premise, that the late Mr Os- 
wald of Dunnikier, during a political 
life of nearly thirty years, (fiom 
1741 to 17(jS,) lived on terms of 
friendship with many of the distin- 
guished political and literary cha- 
racters of that period. A\’^itli the 
former, his sueccbsi\e official situa- 
tions of Coiniiiissioncr of tlie Navy, 
Lord of 'J'radc, Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Treasurer of Ireland, 
brought him into immediate contact ; 
with the latter, his literary acquire- 
ments, his fine taste, and open man- 
ners, placed Jiiin at once on the foot- 
ing of a patron and friend, liy both, 
his integrity, his patriotism, and Ins 
benevolence, were duly appreciated, 
and procured for him a large portion 
of their esteem and regard. The cor- 
respondence of such a man must 
have been voluminous and extreme- 
ly valuable, but unfortunately the 
greater number of diis in«nns<iTipts 
w'as consumed by an accidental fire, 
and it is merely the remnant whicli 
escaped destruction that now makes 
its appearance. regret this cir- 

cumstance exceedingly, and every 
person at all acquainted with the 
merits and habits of the late Mr Os- 
wald, or interested in the literary 
history of our country, must partici- 
pate in our sorrow. Mr Oswald was 
no ordinary statesman, whose life 
was spent in the heartless routine of 
official duty. He mingled the la- 
bours of the state with literary en- 
joyment, and the practice of pure 
and extensive benevolence. He was 
the warm admirer and proh'ctor of 
genius, and to some of the literary 
ornaments of his own country iu par- 
ticular, he was not merely the con- 
stant and judicious friend, but die 
impartial critic and stjcady counsellor. 
But wc must refer jmeli of our read-' 
era as may wish to peruse a more en- 
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larged account of Mr Oswald’s life 
and manners, to a very neat and mo- 
dest preface by the Editor of the pre- 
sent volume, who, though he avows 
himself a descendant, has executed 
his task with commendable delicacy 
and impartiality. 

The first letters in the volume, and, 
wc regret to add, alniosi the only let- 
ters written by Mr Oswald liimself, 

’ which have been }>resrrvcd, arc those 
addressed to Lord Kamc.s, and in- 
serted in A\^oodhouselee’s elegant me- 
moirs of his Lordship. AV'ith these 
our readers must bo familiar, and we 
proceed, therefore, to extract a spe- 
cimen from tin* ])en of the celebrated 
Judge to wliom they were addressed. 
It is somewhat vexatious to think, 
that an acute phiIoso])her, and a 
learned man, like Lord Karnes, was 
obliged to undergo the mortification 
of witnessing others prefeired to him- 
self, persons whose claims could only 
exist in ministerial favour, and whose 
very names perished with their own * 
inglorious existence. lUit such was 
the lamentable exercise of ministe- 
rial powTr in those times, and, un- 
fortunately for our poor neglected 
country, we have, till of late, seen but 
too much of the same influence bane- 
fully exerted in our own times, and 
we have only now to admire the good 
humour and good sense with which 
his Lordship speaks of his disap- 
pointments. 

Lo}d Kufurit to nil Osicold. 

Fdmlmrj'f., Mh Mairli 17^0. 

I lay hold of, as a prciexi for writing, 
the opportunity I have to fongratufato 
you ujxin your victory over 'ihurot, hut 
not ufKin his death ; for he was a man 
not less eminent for iiumanily than gal- 
lantry. 

1 understand from Mr l.’dny, that a re- 
monstrance is prestnted to the Treasury, 
with rcs|X‘Ct to ilic tax given to many 
Jtoyal Burghs, of two iKnnicH jht pint of 
ale brewed and sold within their town. 

I cannot help joining in this remonstrance ; 
for experience has proved it a most hurt- 
ful tax, not less to tho revenue than to 
the landed interest. I am preparing some 
materials to set this in the clearest light. 

In the mean time, 1 beg you’ll talk to Mr 
Townsend, if not past remedy, to forbear 
hurting his town of Dalkeith, by intro- 
ducing that taxi^there. ' 

Our President cannot last long. (J.in 
you do ahy thing ibr me to prevent rejnrat- 
ed difi|gpot» I I have no objection ngumst 
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the Justice-CIcrk, "or Minto, as 'elder 
judges, besides the hope of being elbowed 
into .^Justiciary gown. lUit I shall think 
it a bitter pill to have tlfc Advocate put 
over my liead. ^"or, at any rate, will 
this measure answer, ibr he will ruin the 
Court. lie has neither temper nor law 
to do any good there. I would not, how- 
ever, be a burden upon your shoulders. 
Kather than f^ivc you much trouble, 1 
would drop all pretensions. 

Yours, 

(Signed) Hkvry Home. 

We now present our readers with 
a very pleaSng letter from the pen 
of our celebrated liistorian, liume. 
It is otic which does honour equally 
to the writer,' and to him to whom it 
w^as addressed ; and is valuable, we 
think, in another respect, inasmuch 
as it shews, that though Ilume may 
be justly accused of many partialities 
ill his great work, he was in general 
neither iutentioiially prejudiced, nor 
careless in his search after facts. 

Mr D. flume to Mr Oswald. 

Deaii Stu, 

1 am to give you great and very hearty 
thanks for your care in providing for niy 
cousin at my deaire. Tiie <iuickiies»5 in 
doing It, and the many obliging circum- 
stances attend ing that good olfice, I shall 
not readily forget. What is usual, they 
.say, makes little impression ; but that 
this rule admits of evccptioiis, I feel upon 
every instance of your friendship, 

Mr Mure told me that you had under- 
taken to get smisfaciion uith regard to 
the old Kfigluh subsidies, I cannot satis- 
fy myself on that head ; but 1 lind that all 
hi.storians and antiquarians are as much 
at a loss. The nobility, 1 observe, paid 
according to their rank and quality, not 
their estates. The counties were subject- 
ed to no valuation, but it as in the power 
of the conimissionera to sink the sums 
demanded upon every individual, without 
raising it upon others ; and they practis- 
ed this art when di»e«intented with tlie 
Court, as Charles complains of with re- 
gard to the subsidies votctl by his third 
Purlidinent. Vet it seems certain that 
there inuht have been some rule of esti- 
mation. What was it ? wh\ was it so 
variable ? Lord Stratford raised an Irish 
subsidy from £.12,000 t(> £.40,000 by 
changing [th^] rule of valuation, but the 
Irish Parliament, after his iippeachment, 
brought it down again. If Mr Uardiiig 
undertakes the solution of this matter^' it 
will be requisite to have these diilici^ties 
in liiA eye. I am glad to hear that wc 
arc to have your company heirc this sum- 


mer, and that I shall have an opportunity 
of talking over this, and many other sub- 
jects, where I want your advice and opi- 
nion. The more I advance in my work, 
the more am I convinced that the His- 
tory of Kngland has nevcl: yet been writ- 
ten, not only for style, which is notorious 
to all the world, but also for matter ; such 
is the ignorance and partiality of all our 
historians. Uapm, wiiom I had an es- 
teem for, is totally despicable. I ma5^ be 
liable to the reproach of ignorance, but I 
am certain of escaping that of partiality. 
The truth is, there is so much reason to 
blame and praise, alternately, King and 
Parliament, that I am afraid the mixture 
of both in my composition being so equal, 
may pass sometimes for an affectation, 
and not the result of judgment and evi- 
dence. Of tins you shall be judge ; for 
i am resolved to encroach on your leisure 
and patience ; Quem veto arripuit, tenet 
occiditqui h'gendo. Let me hear of you 
as you pass through the town, that we 
may concert measures for my catching 
you idle, and without company, at Kirk- 
aldy. I am, dear Sir, 

^-ours affectionately, 
(Signed) David Hume. 

Wc pass over various letters from 
Mr Home, the author of Douglas, to 
whopi Mr Oswald proved a valuable 
friend, that we may present our read- 
ers with an extract from a letter of Dr 
Hugh Blair ; and we call their at- 
tention to this extract, chiefly because 
it shews, that the silly cant which 
prevails ambug the moderates, as 
they are styled, in our clerical courts 
at the present day, is the heir-loom 
of their predecessors, and has been 
the ground-work of all the selfish 
and unprincipled applications of a 
party for ministerial patronage du- 
ring the last century. What will our 
readers think of the philanthropy 
and candour of this elegant sermon- 
writer, when he finds him branding 
his opponents in the church court as 
factious men, who are not the friends 
of (iovernmentiand law ? But our 
surprise need not end here : the very 
sSnie phrases are employed at this 
hour by those clergymen who still 
form the dominant party in the 
church, in reference to their fellow* 
members, whose abilities, and 2cal . 
in the discliarge of their duty, are 
a daily and hourly satire on the 
religious aim thy And wor ldly p^- 
suits of their sell-sty led mode- 
rate" brethren. |lu| it; time to 
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luar Dr Blair’s nostrum for sound 
church government, as it was pressed 
upon a servant of the crown, and a 
dispenser of crown patronage, sixty 
or seventy yc 4 rs ago. 

The Rev, Hugh Blair to ]\Ir Osu'ald, 
DtAR Sir, 

Mr Shaw informed you by last post of 
th^sudclen death cd* our friend, poor Dr 
Jardinc. Few things could have hap|^n- 
ed more artectiug to the circle of hia 
friends and companions ; and, in the pre- 
sent situation of atlairs in the church, it 
is a real and great public loss. Two ofli- 
ces arc vacated by his death, besides that 
of minister of Kdinburgh, — one of the 
Deans of the Chapel Royal, and Dean to 
the Order of the Thistle. The last begot 
‘ created for himself, without any salary, 
but the perquisite of £.30 upon the in- 
stalment of every now knight. It is of 
the very greatest importance to us that 
these offices be bestowed upon moderate 
clergymen, especially after the late pre- 
ferment to the Chaplainry of Stirling Cas- 
tle. The Lord Chief Baron informed me 
of the plan which you was so good as to 
concert with him and Lord Northumber- 
land in my favour. 1 submit most entire- 
ly to you and him whether it he proper 
to make any application for inc. Dr 
Robertson, 1 know, lias vvrii to Sir Alex* 
ander Gilmour and Mr Dempster, repre- 
senting, that, unless the ministry choose 
to bestow iho^e marks of their counte- 
nance upon such clergymen as are friends 
to Government and law, he, for his part, 
w ill entirely w ithdmw from all sort of 
church business and management ; and he 
has mentioned I>r Drysdalo, (for whom 
' he h,-id before applied for Stirling Castle, 
without knowing that I was on llic field,) 
myself, and Mr Lindsay, (whom Mr 
- liuiiie insisted he should name,) as' pro- 
per persons. I believe S^jliciior Dundas 
has recommended Mr Wclwler, end one 
Dundus : if they should be the men, fac- 
tion will lie undc'Titood to lie supported 
,/roiTi alxne ; and it is in vain to think of 
* supptrting the cause of patronage any lon- 
ger in this country. 1 have writ to Ixird 
^ Northumberland and tUc Chief Baron by 
.'last post, uncertain, indeed, wbether the 
last be now in 1.4ondon dr not, Mrs Blair 
^ Joinj with me in begging to have wur best 
.inspects presented to Mrs Oswald and you ; 
and I ever am, with the bigliest respect 
and esteem, dear Sir, 

Your most oliedient, 
and obliged bumble servant, 

(Signed) Hvtiit Blair. 

.lusiicc cpmpela us mdtec rupm 
lor d ^ttor^lVoiri iliii wlcbumd. 
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vost Stewart of Edinburgh, who was 
tried for favouring the rebellion of 
1746, and wly) is very gen'eralfy be- 
lieved, at this time, to have been 
friendly to the claims of the Pre- 
tender ; we give it without comment. 

Mr Arch, Stevart to Mr Osivald, 
Dear SiA, 

Never poor man was more unmerci- 
fully persecuted by the malice of party 
^rage than I have been, from the breaking 
‘ out of the Rebellion here to this day. 
Little minds have always recourse to low 
artilices; and this Uebellior, when it was 
iirst talked of, was not much dreaded ; 
but it happened at a time when our city 
elections were coming on, when it grew 
more seiious. One would have thought, 
how to suj)prcss it would have hcert the 
uppermost though l with everybody ; but 
I found, to niy sorrow, how to distress 
me, and ruin iny credit with the town, 
,was what employed their minds full as 
much. I am thus far in my way to Lon- 
don, w'hcre 1 am willing to encounter uU 
their malice, and wish to have my actions 
sifted to the bottom. I only give you 
the tmiible of this, to acquaint you of u 
fact that hapjiened lately. 

I was riding on from my brother’s 
house, r.cvcn days ago, to take leave of 
im wife and family before 1 set out for 
].ondoti. When 1 came to Bcllinford, 
.lames Steel, the landlord, and his wife, 
seemed rnucli surpri.scd to see me. I a-^k- 
cd them w hy ? did they think I was 
dead ? — No ; but Sir Cliiirle.s Gilmer’s 
servant had been there, and had told in 
the kitchen, before ilu-m and all the ser- 
vants, llial lie In nisei f had seen me march 
by Libberion at the head of the rretend- 
cr’sj arliliery. I don’t doubt hut this man 
is ready to swear to it. But 1 thank God 
I have many creditable wilncsses that 1 
was not within thirty miles of Ldinburgh 
for some c|ay» before their inarch ; and, 
at the time he mentions, I was ut iny 
brother’s house here, along w ith Major 
Cochrane, .lulin C<»uttH,ujid several others. 
I went to Lord Minlu’a next day, where 
1 stayed five nights, and ihcni returned 
to this country, and from here to Rellin- 
ford, HH I told you. Upon my return 
here, I was told that the Newcastle jki- 
per had [>ut me in, as having taken the 
oommund of ,500 horse, which is about 
tho numbor that marched with the artiU 
Icry, us I aui told ; and I fancy that it 
luroceeds fron> the same Infonimiion. No 
dqtibt the other |xipers wjU traiiMTibo 
tfda paragraph into theirs, and this reiiort 
wi^ Ik; believed over tlie whole kingdom. 
I have here enclosed the yxlper, and 
^Ip^l^d wi|^ a croMi the yw tliat reJeUs 
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to me. 1 refer it to you, aod my other 
friends, what*s proper to be done in this 
matter. But I thiuk *tis right the ivorld 
should know the truth; and, my clear 
James, if you have any credit still to give 
to a man the yporld has bespattered, 1 
give you my word,^ that neither you, nor 
any of those gentlctndii' that have ever 
honoured me with their friendship, shalL 
need to blusH for any act of treachery or 
cowardice of mine, whatever they may 
say behind my back. My compliments 
to all friends, whom I hope to sec soon, 
if I can make my way tlirough the mob 
of the severuA towns 1 must pass through, 
who dre all inddmed against me, by the 
malice of my countrymen. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

(Signed) Aucii. Stewart. 

We should gladly have trans- 
ferred to our pages a specimen of 
the epistolary powers of the accom- 
plished Lord Elibank, but our li- ' 
inits forbid ; and, for the same rea- 
son, we cannot quote any of the 
amusing letters of the Earl of Find- 
later, There are many other letters 
following these, which we willingly 
pass over, as they almost wdiolly 
consist of applications for Mr Os- 
wald’s influence towards procuring 
siUiatioiis for the writers or their 
friends, and aie not very remark- 
able, either for their intrinsic worth, 
or the celebrity of the names ap- 
pended to them. We have matlc 
room, however, for a pretty long let- 
ter from Sir flew Ualrymple of 
North Berwick, M. P. at the time 
when a candidate of more minis- 
terial influence than himself was 
about to supersede him in the re- 
presentation of the county of Had- 
dington. as it contains some perti- 
nent renoctions and allusions to liv- 
^ ing characters, which we wish to 
place on our pages, and is, besides, 
.very crciiitablc to the writer’s talents 
and feelings. 

Sir H* Ditlrywple to Mr Oswald. 

Dear James, 

1 am much obliged to you for your 
last. Yodr oliservation on my situation 
is just. Hard it must be for a private 
man, let hU ihtercst be never so good, 
to struggle against the favourite and dUj 
rector of a minister, who has governed " 
thia country so lung, und who, for many^ 
years, has conferreil no reyffixd but by ' 
the diructigti of him who lA . nuut my 
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opponent, and who, of consequence, has 
oil the jiower of the Crown in his hands. 

' l.ord Coulston has never had any op- 
portunity to know of the agreement be- 
tween Milton and inc^ he has broke 
olY friendship with me, because, he says, 

I would not follow his advice. If he 
knew himself, he would see how little 
capable he is of giving any directions, for, 
of all tlKwmcn I have known, beds the 
least knowing in the wa>s of the world : 
application to business he jiossesses ; as 
to men and politics, he is a child ; his 
ambition, and not liU heart, directs him 
at present. 1 am told he is flattered 
with the hopes of being Justice Clerk, at 
least the fiist Justiciary Judge. I think 
he is incapable of giving evidence in the 
point between Milton and me, because 
he knows he speaks the words of Mil- 
ton, not his own, if he docs so. 1 send i 
)Ou enclosed the full state of the affair, 
for which 1 will pass my honour and 
oath. Perhaps I may be blinded in that 
concern myself ; if you think me wrong, 
tell me so. I believe, before my friend 
Coulston was so compliant to their de- < 
sires, they had doubt of carrying the 
county, and doubts of Lord Twcedale’a 
assistance. I have undoubted evidence 
that Milton pressed his son-iu-law, Wed- 
derburn, to stand for the county, or 
towns, last October, before the Duke of, 
Argylc, at Inverary. Mr Charters tpld 
me that Wcddcrburii told him so him-' 
self: MUton*s design then was to turn 
me out of both. I presume, his lovo 
for the money it must have cost prevcirt- 
ed the execution of that plan. He has no 
way of carrying either of the elections at 
presents but by heaping oftices and places 
on a nitmlier of gentlemen, or their con- 
nexions, to influence them against me. 
The agreement he alleges to have bct)q 
betwixt him and me docs not carry tUa 
face of common sense, for, in the coun- 
ty, he show's so few friends, that, after 
Lord Tweedale brings him ten votes, 
and Lord Klibaiik makes two new ones 
for him, and the UukeS of Argylc and, 
Athole bring in all their friends, and all ^ 
the men in olhce and court dependents^ 
his success is still very uncertain ; and 
if the Duke of Newcastle gives me his 
influence os well as name, I really think 
I shall lieat him ; and, without any iiii* 
terest, I run him to a« very few votes : 
so far does my real interest 
in tlic burghs. 1 hold tlie toivn of North 
Berwick, and have, besides, «n old and 
^ jflatural intej^^st in the tow'ns of HaiL ' 
dington and Lauder; Lord Milton h«s 
none» but what he to as the 

dirccjdr^of the Boanjs of Customs and 
1^xcls«^^iiud what he CQinmunda as sub- 
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minister of this country. You may be- 
lieve I had in view* f-onicthing more solid 
than the countenance of such a man to 
make me enter into an agreement with 
him at a time be was endeavouring to 
oppress me, and who formerly had done 
me family injuries in a way I scorn to 
make mention of. I have for many 
years been connected to the Duke of 
Argylc from \o\ c and desire *10 follow 
him. 1 think he has returned me well 
for my good wishes. I thank God, it is 
in the power of no man to do me much 
hurt, I may be turned out of Parlia- 
ment, huL 111 } interest, when I am out, 
will ever be respectable, and to be 
courted by any who have a mind to get 
ii»to this county, or burghs. Whatever 
my condition may be, my views arc 
very limited. I should wish to sec my 
, country freed from little home tenants ; 
and, as it is a part of the great empire 
of Britain, I hope to sec it subject to the 
King and his minister alone, and not 
governed by one who can do much hurt, 
and little good, within the sphere he has 
usur[ied. 

But I shall tire you no more. 1 never 
nm politically mad for above half an hour. 
Adieu. (No signature.) 

One more letter and we have done. 

It is one of a number addressed to 
Mr Oswald, by Governor Murray, 

. of whom the editor s^ieaks in the 
following tcniis: 

The Honourable Gcnerdl James Mur* 
ray was the gallant campanion and osso- 
ciatc of Wolfe, the intrepid defender of 
Quebec, and the |x.'rson chosen to follow 
Up the plans of his immortal commandtT. 
Latterly, he resisted the combined force 
of Franco and bpairi at Minorca, till the 
garrison, v\ustcd by Ci'isualtics and dis- 
ease, was no longer eijual to the duties of 
defence. General Murray was a distin- 
guished olficer ; hut the warmth and vi- 
vacity of his temper sometimes gave un- 
due advantages to those whoni^ in the 
exercise of hts civil functions, he had to 
regulate and control. «S(;rijething of this 
iLiiid transpire, s in these letters, in which 
the unbounded confidence he reiwsed in 
Mr Oswald's friendship and counsel is 
^Iso very conspicuous. 

We allow this veteran to speak 
for himself. 

Ooverfior Murray to Mr Oivald. 

I)jf:ar Sir, 

My friend Maitland assures me of what 
1 was confident of, the continuation of 
your friendship. ' He likewiso- 
that you was pleased to/osk him how X,; 
would like to 1 m disposed of at the ' 
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If Canada ceded to'us, I opiuehond the 
colony must he under the direction of one 
governor. Mr Gage, I believe, is pushing 
for the command ; he came over niy head 
before, and, as I am the only governor ab 
present w ho has the honour of a commis- 
sion from his Majesty, to be supeisedcd 
by him a second time will he too much 
for my philosophy. I have really taken 
great ))nms to make inysclP>cciual to the 
task of the government in question, and 
I Hatter myself his Majesty could not em- 
plo}' anybody who would be more agree- 
able to the people, because, in their great 
distress, I had o])portunitie^ ut ingratia- 
ting myself with them, which maynever 
again happen to any man. It therefore 
must be very agreeable to me to continue 
my endeavour*? to serve Ins iMajesty in 
this country, but, if my authority is to be 
lessened by w hat I have pointed out above, 
they will neither be plea'-ing to myself, 
nor cHectual for the King’s interest. If 
the King’s MinisteVs think jirop'^r to re- 
commend me for the government of tins 
country, they may depend U|>on a rigid 
integrity, and a steady attention to busi- 
ness, which, I flatter myself, m time of 
)>eace, may make up for defects in jiarts. 

1 write to you, mv dear bir, without re- 
serve, because I knot, you to he niy 
friend. I must btg to be remembered tu 
iny de.ar friend the Colonel ; and am, with 
the utmost truth and giuiitude, vouvs, iSlc. 

(Signed) Ja. MuuhaV, 

We intended to lay before oiir 
readers specimens of tlie epistolary 
labours of Mr Leggc, ilie Karl of 
Halifax, Singlespecch ilainilton, and 
the eccentric Hub Dodd ing ton ; but 
we have already cxhaiibicd our li- 
mits, and must content ourselves with 
a reference to the volume itself. 

A {refusal of these letters is cal- ^ 
culatcd to excite some reflections of 
a disagreeable kind. Tliejfc. present 
men in almost every conceivable si- 
tuation, and yet no man seems to be 
satisfied or happy. There is always 
soraetbing in the lot of the writers 
which appears to annoy them, and 
something wanting which they are 
anxious to posse-ss. 'i'his observa- 
tion, we are aware, is very trite in 
common life ; but we Unnk tlial 
many of the characters in the vo- 
lume before us wctc no common 
men, and just views of life os wdl 
aa of the respect due to tliemselvcs, 
should have taught them to despise 
aiild ayoid the conduct which many 
of tficir letters betray. \V\' arc 
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"ricved, for example, to find the au- 
thor ©f “ Sketches of th^ History of 
jMaii” complaining', th<]||Ligh with a 
fair portion of good nature, of tjie 
neglect he experienced ; and we ar.e 
more than grieved to discover rank- 
ling selfishness in the mind of the 
elegant moralist, Hlair. 

Another i^inark, we think, cannot 
fail to be made by every reader of 
the pre5ient volume. It is this, that 
the positive annoyance necessarily 
attendant on the life of a man in 
power, is far from being compen- 
sated by the honour and emolument 
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derived from official rank. If we 
may judge from the correspondence 
before us, Mr Oswald must have 
been the victim of continual solici- 
tation, and must have suffered daily 
the mortification of refusing the re- 
quests of his intimate friends. We 
could say more on this topic, but 
the picture of a statesman's life, 
lately drawn in the House of Com- 
mons, must be fresh in our rea- 
ders’ recollection, and wc forbear to 
weaken the force of that masterly 
sketch, but not more masterly than 
true. 


T/iC Battle^hour. 


®Iie 

SupiW'.ecl to Ik* •spoken by :i Cirociiui mother to her son, while viewing the battle from an adjacent 

eminence. 

Deui elamore v>ari concurritur, et vice teli. 


IIauk! h.irk ! along the nootinggale 
The trumpef pours its v\arlike tale. 

In notes full loud and shrill, 

'^'hc soul of hattlc breathing : — 

And lurk ! it pealcth louder still, 

J'Voin wheroyon dusky smoke is wreathing 
In clouds athwart the sky — 

I’hc biittlc-hour is nigli ! 

Sec ! see ! — the spirits of cainagc tread 
Along the cold and dreary bed, 

Where the valunt shall repose 
When ill the battle stricken, — 

When meet the opposing foes. 

And the clanging war shall tliickcn. 

Hush ! ’tis the sound of the noisy 
drum, — 

The battle-hour hath conic ! — 

And now — and again I again ! again !— 
Flashing wild fury oVr the pluiiif. 

Hoars the artillery, 

With iron tones apjialling 
i Like the tempesst on the sea, 

\Vhilc the dead around are falling. 

It sweeps with its voice Of doom— 
The battlc.hour hath come !— 

Where mid the strife the bonners wave 
O’er the spot mark’d out for the war- 
rior’s gra\ c, 

AVhen the feast of death is o’er. 

With horrid radiance gleaming, , 

The sword drinks deep of gore, 

^Froiii a thousand W'ounds forth streum- 

I^'.rc the breath oflife goue— 

The battle-hour wears on t 

Still roar tlie gaiis-:.stj]l clash the spCArs-^, 
(Dread mUsic I meet for hellish ears)— 


And still the banners wave 
Oh, Pyrrho ! ’tis thy country striving 
Their rights and liberties to save 
From foreign Ixinds, and boldly driving. 
Arm’d with the patriot’s fearless hand, 
The oppressor from their land. 

Thy father, youth ! in yonder fight 
Demands proud Frcedoin’s sacred right. 
From Greece so long withheld : 

As the first rays from ocean darted, 

And the dark mists of night dispell’d, 
From his low couch in haste be started, 
And while his arms he round him 
slung, 

Thus in soft strains he sung : 

Celia ! now enslaved (ircecc 
Wakes her sons to liberty, 

Unfurls her banner to the brec/e. 

And bids her gallics plough the sea. 

I haste to join the noble work 
Of just revenge u|)on the Turk, 

While still for thee the accents ilow, 

Should my steed in mad career 
Bear me through the tanks of war. 
With hand and heart estranged from fear. 
While Carnage in her crimson car 
Pursues the eimnguin’d paili of tloath 
Then even with unchanging faith, 

To thee shall the warm accents flow, 
Zan:* &LC,^ 

If wounded on the field I lie. 

While the life-blood IcavAs^^ach vein ; 
No tender aid to soothe md nigh*— 

No cQuclv^ayo the (snhottlcd plain 
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Kv’n then tow’rds thee my thoughts shall 
roam, 

Shall tarn to Celia and to hotne, — * 

Then shall the broken accents flow. 

Should sullen death anest my course. 
And snatch niy spirit from its seat. 
Extending me a lifeless corse ^ 
Beneath the charging Spain’s feet 
While sinks in night my languid eye— . 
While I breathe my latest sigh — 

Then shall the quivering accents flow. 

“ Zun,” &c. 

But if victory should crown 

The eflbrts of the sons of Greece — 
Should hurl the Turkish cresetMit down 
And give us liberty and peace — 

How warmly then (li* fate should shield ' 
My bosom in the deadly field) 

To thee shall the glad accents flow ! 

ZtaY}/' &c. ^ 

Then did he frown ’cause T did weep. 
And turp’d him where in gentle sleep 
Encradled thou didst lie ; 

Methought that even while he chided, 
Gushing from his glistening eye 
Adowri his cheek the tear-drop glided, 
Which, as in ire, he dash’d away, 

Then hied to join the fray. 

But come ! let’s watch with eagle gaze 
The workings of yon horrid maze 
Of foe combin’d with foe^i 
Dost thou not feel a chill run o’er thee 
Freezing life’s currents as they flow, 
While markest thou the scene before thee. 
Where strives the tyrant to replace 
His yoke upon our race ? 
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It is a fearftd thing, I w'een. 

To mingle in von horrid scene 
Replete wi^ death and woe : 

But freedom 'waits ye, .Greeks ! then 
♦ l)oldly 

Let the tide of battle flow ; 

The Moslem faints— Ae w^ars but coldly 
Whom no ennobling motive fires — 

• Vour liberty inspires. 

On ! On again ! the Turk gives way : — 
Surely a tremor of dismay 
Pervades their impious host ; 

*Tis done — *tis bravely done — by Heaven ! 

Our ancient sires, their codntry’s bpnst. 
Their former fires seem to have given, 

T* inspire each breast, so well they 
wield 

Their sabres in yon field. 

Away ! away ! ye craven Turks. 

Now the awakened lion works 
His deeds of vengeful wrath ; 

Spare them not, Greeks ! even as ' - w/ 
granted 

Such pity as the tiger hath, 

When ’neath their ruthless fangs ye , 
jiantcd, 

So now let your “ kind mercies” hi'— ^ 
Shout! sliout for victory ! 

Now’ calm succeeds the fray’s alarms, 

And feebler grf)\vs the din of aims. 

The day is lost and won : 

Into the balance fate already. 

The o’erpoising weight hatli throw n, 
And the ascending scale hangs steady — 
The war is hu''hed at last. 

The battle-hour hath past ! 


CiimLnciv , — 
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liritish liardiArn. 

' Op all institutions connected with 
the early history of the Cymru, that 
of Bardisin is certainly one of the 
most interesting. In every rude and 
uncivilized country, we find some 
institution analogous to that of which 
we are now about to offer some ac- 
count ; and in no part of the world 
was Bardism cherished with more 
reverence than among the Aborigines 
of our own island. Wc can readily 
account for this. In fhe earlier ages, 
when the state of society was rude 
and irr^lar, and when mai^^waa 
more in^enced bt tbc prevalence of' 
strong and unsophisticated imputses, 
the songs and itcitations of bards 
obtained a very great portion of re- 
spect and attention. Independent or 


' their being a most pleasant relaxa- 
tion from the severe toils of battle 
and the chacc, their very nature ren- 
dered them particularly grateful to a 
nation of rough and untutored war- '> 
riors. The more rude and wild, oli- 
serves one of the most accomplished 
of modern writers, is the state of so- 
ciety, the more general and violent 
is the iinpidse rtccivctl from jioctry 
and music. The muse, whose efiu- 
sions arc the amusements of a very 
smaTVpart of a jMilished nation, re- 
cords, in the lays of inspiration, the 
history, the laws, the very religiom. 
of savagb. When the. pen and the 
press are wai4lingt the flpw of num- 
bers. impresses upon the memory of 
posterity the deedfl und sentiments 
of their forefathers. Verse is na 





tunilly coniicctfil ^Mtii music, aucl 
among a riulo ])coplc, the union is 
sjlflom brokeft. Jiy this natural al- 
liance*, the lays, stcepoil in the 
stream of harmony,” are more easily 
retained by the reciter, and produce 
upon Ins audience a more impressive 
elfect. lienee there has hardly been 
lound to cxisS a nation so brutishly 
rude as not to listen with enthusiasm 
to tile songs of their bards, recount- 
ing the exploits of their forefathers, 
recording their laws and moral pre- 
cepts, or hymfiing the jnaises of their 
deities. 

Hut the degree, and even tin? cha- 
racter of the enjoyments, must ne- 
ei ssarily depend upon the customary 
habits and occupations of the people. 
H is not the peaceful Hindu at his 
10* 1 — to use the wtirds of the same 
and, or — it is not ihe timid Ks(jui- 
mau. ’’I his canoe, whom we must 
expect to glow at the war-song of 
'I’yrtieiis. 'I'lie music and the poetry 
of (‘ueli country must keep pace with 
their usual tone of ivind, as well as 
A\ilh the state of society, and the 
moral tendency of their coinjmsilions 
is also detiTiniiK'd by the same eir- 
ciimstanees. 'rims, in the elFusions 
O'* the earlier bards, tliose virtut\s 
('lily are celebrated whicli, although 
' ongly tinctured with barbarism, 

* still either necessary to bind to- 
ller the members of the eoininu- 
y, or worthy of being imitated, 
eondiicnc to llie ])uhlic weal. 
Jiice their music .md songs aie 
[)lete Avith thi’ praises of thiirwar- 
lors ; and, erasing llie eighth com- 
landnienl from the decalogue, the 
linstrels eiih'gi/a'd their chieftains 
'1* th(' very exploiis against which 
'c laws of their country denounced 
’apital doom. An outlawed Iree- 
oter was to them a more intcrest- 
. g person than the sovereign liim- 
s( If; the one was a l)ra>o and heroic 
warrior, the other a ruthless and 
sanguinary tyrant. 'I’his was parti- 
cularly the case with, recaid to the 
hards of Ireland andrh<' bonier min- 
strels of Scotland, ami those of A\diles 
pursued the same praetiiv. Spenser, 
in his State of Ireland,” lias given 


us a good account of tlie usual 
themes of the hards of iliat country, 
and a very merry, licentioUi, jovial 
set they seem to lia\e been. “ The 
Hards,” he says, “ seldom use to 
choose unto themselves the doings 
of good men for the arguinaits of 
tlieir poems ; but whomsoever they 
find to be most licentious o(i life, 
most bold and lawless in his doings, 
most dangerous and desperate in all 
parts of disohcdioiice and rehcdlious 
disposition, him they set up and glo- 
rify in their rliythnics — him they 
praise to the pcojile, and to young 
men make an example to follow.” 
That such sort of eulogy w'as grate- 
ful to the feelings of these indivi- 
duals must be evident enough, and 
our author gives us a good tlescnp- 
tion of its efltjct upon them. If 
any restless youth shall find any to 
jiraise him, and to give him any en- 
couragement, as those bardcs aiidi hv - 
mers do, for little reward, a share of 
a stolen cow *, tlicn w'axeth he most 
insolent and lialf-mad, w'ltli the love 
of himself and his own lewd deeds. 
And as for wordes to set forth such 
lewdness, it is not hard (or them to 
give a goodly and painted show 
thereunto, borrowed even from the 
praises which are proper to virtue 
Itself. As of a most notorious thief 
and wicked outlaw, which had lived 
all his life-time of spoyles and rob- 
beries, one of their bardcs, in his 
praise, will say, “ that he w'as none 
of the idle milk-sops, that was 
brought u]) by the fireside, but that 
most of his days lie spent in arms 
and valiant eiiteiprises ; tliat he did 
iievir eat his meat before he had 
won it with his sword ; that he lay 
not all night slugging in his cabin 
under his mantle, but us('d com- 
monly to keep others waking to de- 
fend their lives, and did light liis 
candle at the Haines of their houses, 
to lead him in the darkness ; that 
the day was liis night, and the iiiglil 
liis day ; that lie loved not to be 
long wooing of wenches to yield to 
him, but wdicn he came, lie moke by 
force the spoil of otlie ■ men's love, 
and left* but lamentations to their 


• Jt was cimetod by die c»>dc of WcKsh l.iws fraiiKMl in the tenth century by 
llow'cl J)(l.u that if the K:nr;\ Kar<l plavcd before a ht'dy w niiois ujxin a proda- 
lorv cxcaisioii, lie .shovikl rCt' ivo, in recomt>oncc, the ht -'Ou' wincli the party carried 
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lovers ; that his music was not the 
harp, norla\sot’ loA^e, but the cries of 
people ami tlie clashinp: of anuoiir ; 
and, finally,^ that he died, not be- 
wailed of many, but made many wail 
when he died, that dearly bouj;ht 
his death." Such is Spenser's de- 
scription of the Irish Hards, and well 
w'ill Ijt accord with many of the min- 
strels of Scotland and W ales. Hut 
however important, in an historical 
point of view, or as examples of the 
early state of society, these rude and 
warlike recitations may be to us, the 
peculiar offices and institutions of 
Cainbro-Hritish Hardisin, consider- 
ing them as a feature in the me- 
chanism of the state, will present to 
us a far more interesting subject for 
conteniplation, in as imieli as they 
were all founded iijmn the strictest 
observance of morality, ]>iety, ami 
virtue. To this subject, then, we 
will now turn our attention^ and we 
hope we shall carry with us that of 
our readers also. 

J'he origin of Hardism is so ob- 
scured by the darkness of antiquity, 
that we can now form no accurate 
estimate or knowledge of its coin- 
incncement. .Ml that wo know is, 
that it was coeval with, or rather 
that it emanated from, Druidisiri, and 
sprang up, as it were, a beucon-hglit 
from the ashes of an institution 
which was composed of the gloomy 
barbarity of supt rstitioii on tlu* one 
hand, an<l of tlie gtrms of piety and 
moral excellence on tin' other. It 
seems as if all the dark and horrible 
portion was destroyed, leaving only 
the bright and beautiful parts of the 
system to grow up into complete per- 
fection, as the light of Christianity 
diffused its cheering influence over 
Hritain. Wa have said that Bardism 
was coeval with Druidism, and we 
shall jirocced to explain how it was 
«o. Hoth ii^tralK) and Ainininiuis 
Marcellinus inform us, that there 
were three orders of men in Ingli es- 
timation among all the Celtic nations. 
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namely, Druids, Bards, and the Vates, 
or Kiivates*. 'J'he Druids, it appears, 
were the ministers and teachers of 
religion, the superintciidcrs of s, cri- 
flees, and the instructors of youth- 
Their influence and importance were 
exceedingly extensive, being supe- 
rior even to the sovereign. “ llli 
rebus diviins intersiiiu," says (’irsar, 
“ sacriHcia publica ac pi ivata procu- 
rant, religiones. interpretantur. Ad 
hos magnus adolescentiuin miuierus 
disciplime causa coiicunit, ningiioque 
ii sunt apud eos honorc. Nam feie 
dc omnibus eontroveisiis publicis 
privatisijue cou'^titiiurit : et si quod 
est admi'isiim facinus, si cn ties fac- 
ta, si dt‘ heieditate, dc linilms coii- 
troversia est, iidein decenunit : pre- 
mia ixiMiastpic constiluunt. quis 
aiu privatus aut imhlicus eorum de- 
creto non steUrit, sauiitieiis iiiUr- 
diciint. Jlu'c pien.i ajjiul ti)s est gra- 
vissiina. Quibus il.itst inlt rdicium, 
ii mimero impioiuin ae sceleratoruTn 
babentur : iis onnies deccdiiiil, adi- 
tum eorum seimoiienKjue dt fiigiiint, 
lie (juid ex eontagione incomimxii ac- 
cipiant, m que ns peteiitilms ju') retl- 
ditur, neipu' hones ullus communi- 
caturl." Such vii re the Druid's, an 
order of nu ii, who, like the ih suits of 
later tiiiu s, i \ercist d an iiiflui uce al- 
most unlimittd o\er the minds and 
peiooiis of the peoj>le. 

The Hanks, during t)u‘ ( xistt nee of 
Druidisin, utre possisseil oi’ a ])o\\er 
far more limiit'd ; they wire nurely 
the poets, historians, ami genealo- 
gists of the age. 'I he office of a 
Hard, says the d’riail { , is to ktej) up 
a memory of arts ami sciences , thia 
being hia duly as a Hard, rt gularly 
ami fully instituted ; and also to pre- 
seu've tile memory of that whicli re- 
lates to the country, family, niar- 
riagis, pedigrees, arms, tlislticts, and 
rights, of the WTdsh territory or na- 
tion. 

The Vales (m AVclsh, 
singular, Ofydd) were those who of- 
fered the saLriffees, being, in fact, 


• Denominated in Wcl.ih, Derwydd, Uardd, and DfydtI. J)rn, tj(l<l Mgnitics the 
UkJv of the oiik ; and, figuratively, the man ol the oak. tw\n dcru\ ouks^ nod //h/, a 
Welsh tcrminatnin of nouns. Batdd hignillcH the hraiu lung, denvul fioin /v/r, a 
branrh or top. Ofydd implies a disciple, according to muju- ; and a dniner, or aiigui, 
according Xxt others. But all these derivations have bet n dispuled. 

t I)i- Bello (I/dlico, Idi, vi. r. 12. 

* Of t)»e Triads of the Isle of Britain/'* the most runou'j relic of Bardism, it /■> 
our inicnuoM to give nn cirlv notice, with copious .spetimens. 
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llie olliciiiting priests. It was iic^ 
cessarv that they should he so far 
skille(f in natural history, as to he 
able to determine on th.e natural or 
unnalinal ap’pearanec of the viscera 
of the victims ; and it is ^ot at all 
improbable that a knowdedgo of ino 
dieine, simple, it is true, and pro- 
bably somewbat empirical, formed 
also a re([uisiPe portion of tbeir qua- 
lifications. 'J'beir title, also, inti- 
mates tbeir familiarity with the iin- 
po‘jing practice of divination, a mode 
of infiuencinij the mind of too power- 
ful a ebaracter to bo omitted. The 
Triad makes no mention of tbeir of- 
ficiating at the sacrifices ; it merely 
states, that the Ofydd should possess 
a natural poetic genius, with a praise- 
worthy kno\vle(ig{‘, uhich lie shall 
])rovi‘ to be well-founded, by being 
examined liefore a lawful session of 
Hauls. Hut the orHces might have 
been eo-c'xisfent, and tlic fact omit- 
ted, ei tiler because the sacrifices of 
tlic Druids wcie repressed, or at least 
not thought expedient to be chro- 
nieled, when the 'Friad was written. 

'Fhere was an obvious difierence, 
bow'L\er, in the ebaracter of the 
I)ruids and Hards, for tlic former 
wei(' more properly the jiriesls and 
auguis of the (’ehie nations, ]'arti- 
jpwlarly those of (raul and Hritain, 
while the latter were the literary pro- 
fessois of that society- It will be 
ob\ urns to every one who is at all 
veiseil in the histoiy of the earlier 
ages, that the most ancient composi- 
tions weio delivered in verse; and 
we are inforim (1, tliat tlie ino<lr of 
e</nve\ing instiuetion hy ihe Druids 
and Hards was by recitiiig to tlieir 
disciples a number of verses, con- 
taining those maxims and precepts 
which they wished to impress on the 
minds of their auditors ; they thus 
made their memories tenacious, and 
bh'iidi (I iiistrucliou with delight ; 
and they thus reduced the arts of 
imniory and oral tradition into a 
wi 11 svi it'uiatiz.ed science. was 

OIK' of ilieir methods of giving per- 
inaneiicv to orality : songs, skilfully 
composed on interesting subjects, 
were learnt with avidity, — they soon 
became popular, and they could be 
transmitted without tlie aid of letters 
from one iierson, time, or place, to 


ages the most rcihote. These songs, 
chiefly didactic in their composition, 
were always laid before the grand 
Hardic meetings, f cisfcdd rodan,) 
where they were diseur,sed with the 
most scrutinizing severity ; and if 
admitted at the first cisteddvod, they 
were reconsidered at the second, anil 
re.served even then for confirmation 
at the third meeting. This being the 
practice, it was impossible for per- 
version or interpolation to take place, 
nor could they deviate materially 
from truth. 

The AV'elsh Hards and their coun- 
trymen were so partial to the science 
of tradition, that it was retained long 
after the use of letters became gene- 
rally known. It was by means of 
tliis tliat the primitive Christianity 
of Hiitain came hand in hand with 
Hardisin, down to the piesent day, 
through a long and dark night of er- 
ror and Gothic barbarity, and through 
the flames of Hapal perieeution. On 
this account, the ancient ^Vclsh Bards 
arc entitled to as noble a tiiuniphal 
arch as that wliich has been long 
since erected to the memory of the 
W aldenses. 

'J'he order of Harcld was subdivid- 
ed into three ranks, named Privardd, 
Poswardd, and Arwyddvardd. The 
Privardd was one who invented and 
taught such systems of philosophy 
as were before unknown : the I*os- 
ivardd was no inventor, hut a propa- 
gator of the piinciples and systems of 
others: the Arwyddvardd, or Hnsign 
Hard, was properly a herald at arms ; 
his office was to declare the genea- 
logy, to blazon the arms of the 
princes and nobles, to kecji a record 
of them, and to arrange and alter 
them according to their digiriLy and 
merit. In later times, the Arwydd- 
vardd attended the king and chief- 
tains in all their battles. Hut it 
shduld be observed, that Hardd was 
an appellation given to all professors 
of learning, as well as to the three 
orders above mentioned*. 

From those interesting ilocumciits, 
the Triads, we learn man*- importmit 
particulars relating to the peculiar 
funptions and necessary attributes of 
the Bards. In the first place, it was 
ordained that .1 Bard should possess 
“ an eye that can see Nature, a heart 


P'ruiii a (.'ottoiiiaii manuscript in the Jhiti^li Museum. 
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that can fed Nature, anil a lesoliition 
that (lares follow Natuiv then oaine 
llic '■* three ultimate intentions of 
Bardisin : to reform moials and cus- 
toms, to secvire peace, and to cele- 
brate the praises of all that is f»ood 
and excellent.” To these grand and 
essential re([uisites were added otheis 
of minor impoitaneo, hut still rc- 
(piiring a very due degue of obser\- 
ance : we transcribe some of the most 
interesting. 

“ The three i^rimary privileges of 
the Bards of Britain are — mainten- 
ance wherever they go ; that no na- 
ked weapon be borne in their jire- 
seiiec ; and that their testimony be 
preferred to that of all others.” 

“ Three things are forbidden to a 
Bard : immorality, satire, and the 
bearing of arms.” 

“ The three joys of the Bards of 
Britain : the increase of knowledge ; 
then formation of manners ; and the 
triumphs of peace over the lawless 
and depredatory.” 

** 'rile three splendid tiiuinphs of 
the Island of Biitain : the triiimj)li 
of learning over ignoianee ; tlui tri- 
uni})li of reason over iriationality ; 
and the triumph ot peace over the 
lawless and unruly.” 

The three neecssary hut reluc- 
tant duties of the Bard^ of the Island 
of Britain : sccresy, for the sake of 
pe.i/e and public good ; invective la- 
mentation rc(pured by justice; and 
to unsbeatb tlie sword against the 
lawless and depredatory^.” 

“ Thn^e things cannot he contro- 
verted ; tlic usages, the song, and 
tlie voice of tin? Bardie Convention.” 

“ AV'^itlioul three (juahheations no 
one can be a Bard : a poetical genius ; 
.1 knowledge of the Burdiv institutes; 
and irreproachable morals.” 

There are three avoidant injunc- 
tions on the Bard ; to avoid sloth, as 
being the man of diligence and Ex- 
ertion ; to avoid contention, as being 
the man of peace ; and to avoid folly, 
as being the man of reastjii.” 

These contain most of the leading 
maxims of^thc British lUrdic Insti- 
tution, but there arc seimrate rules 
for the different departments of the 


sysLcm; a^’l'Iieolegi* :!] 'I'riads, lOthieal 
^J'riails,'J'i iads of W’l^dom, and 'i’l ia('s 
of tSong. Of the pit ter, we shall noiv 
transcribe a few^ specimens, and re- 
serve our notice of the olheis to a 
future oiynirtunity, when we sliall 
consider the nature, autlientieity, 
and ])eeuliar character of tlie Biitish 
'I'l-iads gtneially. 

'riie “ 'I’riads of Song” arc chiefly 
ciitieal rules for poetic colnpo^itlon ; 
and it would be well if many of oiir 
movii 111 Hards would pay some atten- 
tion to the exijuisite directions which 
tlicy contain. 

“ 'i'he tlivec final intentions of 
poetry: aceiimnlation of goodness; 
enlaiyemeiU of the iiiulerstandiiig ; 
and what iiure.isis delight.” 

“ 'fhe three imlispeiisables of l.:ii- 
guage : purity, eopiousiiets, and ajit- 
ncss.” 

'i’hc tliiec w'ays wlurcby a laii- 
goigc may be rendered copious : by 
diversifying s) nonyirioiis woids ; by 
a variety of compounds ; and by a 
miiltilonnity of exjirt ^sion.’' 

“ 'file three (jiialities wlierein con- 
sists the ))uriiy of a language . the in- 
tclligihle, tlie credible, and the j>lea- 
suiable.” 

“ 'fill' tlirie siijiports of languagt' 
ordir, strength, and synonyfiiy.” 

“ 'fhe tliri'e tilings that constitute 
just description: juht s.i lection of 
words; just construct ion of language; 
and just eoinjiaiisoii. ' 

“ I’hree things sliould hi' well un- 
derstood in poetry: the gieat, the 
little, and the eonneelives. ' 

“ 'fhrie things sliould he axoided 
ill poetry : the frivolous, the ohseeiu, 
ami the superfluous.” 

'fhree clignitii's of jioetry : the 
true and the wondt rful united ; beau- 
ty ami sayiieiicc united ; anel the 
union of art ami naluie.” 

“ 'fhe tlir( e utilities of poetry : the 
praise of virtue .iml goodness ; tlie 
memory of tilings remarkable; ami 
the si lengthening of the afteelions.” 

“ 'flic three imlisi»ensable ])urities 
of poetiy: pure truths, pure lan- 
guage, and pure manners.” 

From these maxims, we can jdain- 
ly perceive tlie great objects of Bard- 


• 1 his latter duty cannot imply the actual co-nperalion ol tlic* Hard in any expedient 
puniihineiU, excc(>ling only as an ineitcr to amis in a Ju'.t or ruressary c.nisf. 'Phe 
Hard hnii''eir always a man nt j-eace, and wa- eoiiadeii'I t!,v» pnie aud pitiiiMis 
'o he iiuoUmI 111 ’jlood^'licd. 
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1--.111. si’c' tii.if a ('iftaaioii liaditioiis should be recited; and as 

oT j)cace, I’ood-vvill, virLiic, and be- this custom is supposed to have been 
lU'volencc;, was very stion;^ly iiicul- regulaily continued until the cxtiiie- 
< ated ; that an adherence to truth was tiou of Bardisin, it accounts for the 
one of the fundamental rules of the veneration in whieli the sonejs ami 
I nsuiution ; so zealously, indeed, was aphorisms of the Bards have ever 
tins observed, and especially in their been csteciricd in Males. It also 
j)oeti('al characters, that e\cn satiie stamps on these productions a cha- 
vvLis })rolnbi^d, or accounted as one racter for authenticity far superior 
of the ‘‘ three necessary and reluctant to that of most ancient conijiositions, 
duties.’' And so paramount was tlieir and must have proved, moreover, an 
oliservance of truth, that V (iuwr iiilalhbh' security against their lal- 
i/n rrimn // lh)(iy' or, Truth against sificafion,sincetlieywereaIvvayspub- 
the World, ^vas the invariable motto lisbed, according to the enipbatical 
and rule of the institution. Next to language of the Welsh maxim, 
this, we may mention tlic free and , 

hill investigation of all matters re- t'le eye of 

biting to all knowJerlge and wisdom ‘ 

that lell beneath their enquiry. With Such were the most prominent fea- 
ii'feience to this, it was an unaltcr- turcs of this very singular establish- 

able m:i\ini among the Bards, “ coc- incut. Oiiginatiiig as it did, in a 

lunr (hm (I chiH'Ii<i},> poh fn'tii” that period oi‘ the most remote antiijuity, 
IS, to belli ve nothing that hud not it appears to liave been reared on a 

ll.'e sifi)])orfc of re isoii and triitli, and basis at once simple, sublime, and 

to believe every thing that bad. And durable. Its objects were of the pu- 
sueli a ma\im was paiticulaily con- rest — indeed of thcnbblestdescrip- 

e to the eslablishmint of useful tion — tlic advancement of morality 

Knowhdge on a dim and durable and peace, and the cclcliration of vir- 
basi^. tue and excellence; wliile, for the 

'rin* jmblicity of tlicir actions was promotion of tliese great ends, the 
another pi inciple particularly regard- means employed were natural, and 
ed by the Bards, llcnce it became ju'ciiliarly edicaeious. Hence it was 
a lulc, that tlu'ir meetings were al- tliat wisdom and sound knowledge 
\\a\s to be lioldeii in the open air, were successfully cultiva toil amongst 
in a conspicuous situation, and wliilc the ancient Bards, and history in a 
the snn was abo\e the horizon, or, great measure secured fiom those 
accoiiling to the Bardic inaxiin, “ yii forgeries' and coiiupiions ubicb 
wyni’b haul, a llygad goleuni,” — '‘in have, in the eai Ik r career of other 
the sun’s lace, beneath the eye of nations, ])erv erred its aim, and made 
light.” 'riie [)hice usually sehried its utility pioblematical. Jhit, after 
for this [mrpose was as eenti.il as all, nuieb cjutioii is iieeKSsary in the 
jiossible ; a circumstance to wbicli examination of this ancient svstein, 
( 'ii.sar alludes ill the following pas- so as, on the one band, to divest it 
.sage', ill reference to the Drunlical of the mythological clniracteiistics 
assemblies in (hail : “ At an ap]>oint- wliich have been ignorantly assigned 
etl piriod iii every year, they have a to it by some, and to disentangle it, 
general meeting in tlie territory of tlic on the other, fiom the metajihysical 
( arnutes, wbicli lies about the mid- perplexities in which a few ot its too 
tile of iiaul, in a grovet, consecrated zealous .ulin.rcrs have involved it .f. 
for the occasion. To this place all But oiiv obji ct is only to prt'^ciu the 
persons resort who have any contro- Kiiglisli reader with a sketch of an 
versies to be determined, and where Institution so reinaikahle in the early 
they sulimit to tlie judgment de- liistory of Britain. Of the geiuial 
livered by the ])ruids." At these objects and attributes of B.»rdiMii 
jmblic (to 7 suldau, or Ooiigrcsscs, it we have already trc.ted, and wi* 
was always nece.ssary that the Bardic shall now j>ioceed to give a bnet 

* De hello t^all. Lil). (k e. Bh IT 

T 'fhere is some di^l)u^e among the learned as to the h.itin mohI, — some say it is 
A»fO, others /urn. The IJ.ii'lic traciitioiis ccitmuly made no alliibioo'' Id provts. Sie 
t'anihio-hnlon, N'cil. I. |). lol. /;/ tiafr 

.1 ('.uni'll-- III itcin. \'ol. I. |f l.’jO-l-?. 
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view of its history and extinction, 
and conclude with some specimens 
of the poetry of the British and 
Welsh Bards. , 

We have already seen that the 
origin of Bardism is of great and un- 
fathomable antiquity. Nennius, who 
wrote in the ninth century, and in 
the reign of Prince Mervyn, is the 
first of the British histoiians who 
mentions the Bards. He says, that 
Talhairn was famous for poetry ; 
that Cian and Aneurin, Taliesin and 
Lly ward) -lieu, flourished in thesixth 
century; but of these only the works 
of the three last are now extant A 
difluse record of the historical events 
of the age is the chief characteris- 
tic of those which have been pre- 
served : but they are not very easily 
understood to any but the Welsh 
scholar, on account of the very great 
antiquity, and consequent obscurity 
of the language. Aneurin, who was 
distinguished by the honourable title 
of Mjjch (kirn licirddi or Monarch of 
the Bards, has transmitted to us an 
account of a disgraceful defeat which 
his countrymen sustained from the 
Piets and Saxons, in con.sequence of 
entering the field in a state of ine- 
briety : 

“ The warriors marched to Cattraeth,— 
locpiaciuus was the army, 

Pale mead had bex^n their drink, and be- 
came their poison : 

They cut through embattled arms.” 
Taliesin, called likewise Jkfi Beirdd, 
or Prince of Bards, resided at the 
British Court, and has recorded 
many of the events which occurred 
there. But the genius of Taliesin 
was not confined merely to the record 
of history ; the assiduous instructions 
of the wise Catwg, by whom he was 
educated, were not lost upon the Bard* 
lie studied with extreme avidity, 
and with great success, the mystical 
tone of the Druids, more especially 
the then very prevalent doctrine of 
Metempsychosis. Two, or three of 
his poems are expressly devoted to it, 
and afford a singular instance of the 
efifects of that wild notion upon a 


powerful and creative imagination* 
It is, then, as a repository of ^the 
maxims of Diuidism, as well as a re- 
cord of histoiical facts, tliat the pro- 
ductions of Taliesin are valuable. 
His elegiac and lyrical poems abound, 
also, in pathetic touches, as well as 
in sublime fancy, and fine moral 
thought ; and with the conscious me- 
rit of a child of song, he designates 
himself at onec a poet and a scholar, 
and even claims, as the property of 
his muse, the flowing speech of a 
prophet +. 

Llywarch-lieii, or the Aged, who 
was descended from royal blood, and 
had himself borne sway in Cumbria, 
spent some of his early years in the 
court of the renowned Arthur, and 
v/as frequently engaged in the war- 
like pursuits of the age, as he him- 
self informs us in his ode to the chief- 
tain Maenwyn : 

Maenwyn, while I was fresh in youth, 

In the pursuit of savage slaughter 
I acted as a man, though yet a boy. 

His life was one of trouble and sor- 
row, although he was admitted to 
high honours in the state. But the 
unsettled condition of his countiy, 
and the continual warfare with tlie 
Piets and Saxons, involved him and 
his numerous progeny in the common 
tumults of the time. Of his twenty- 
four sons, all of whom were cliief- 
tains, twenty fell under the standard 
of Urieii Reged, the prince of Cum- 
berland, and the other four found an 
honourable grave among the green 
hills of North Wales, while fighting 
under the banners of the brave (’y nd- 
dylan, prince of Powis. But although 
thus involved in warlike occiqiations, 
Ll^warch-heu cultivated the Muses 
with ardour and success. Of the 
twelve poems which have been pre- 
served i|p the Archaiology of Wales, 
five are elegies, two ,are lyrical, and^ 
five form the vehicles of proverbial 
lore, to which our Bard scerus to 
have been particularly attached. All 
these poems are distinguished by the 
same traits of simplicity, pathos, and 


* Evan*8 Oissertatlo de Bardis, C6-7. 

Wc should observe, that the variety of the verse, as well as of the topics, em- 
braced by Taliesin's muse, makes it difficult to ascribe to it any general character. 
^ Be not only employed most of the metres then in use, but even enriched his poetry 
with others borrowxd from the Greek and Roman writers.— Ca//t6ro-Rrii/o;t, Vol. 1. 

p. 12. 
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sententious wisdom ; and a very ob- warfare, and the turbulent anarcliy 
vious characteristic is the curious accruing from civil dissensions a- 
metre in wliich they are written, moiig the Welsh themselves, have 
This is the Tnba/i Milivr, or War- prevented the preservation of any 
rior’s Triplet, the most ancient, per- Bardic productions of note or interest; 
haps, of all the Welsh metres. In and*it would appear that the‘ con- 
addition to these characteristics, the fused state of the country had com- 
poeiiis of Lly warch-hcu possess those municated an influence to this once- 
common to other Bards, those, name- revered and sacred Institution; for 
ly, of historical record, and moral in- in the reign of Bleddyn ab Cyufyn, 
culcatioii. The moral poems are re- who was cotemporary with William 
markable for the sound and elegant the Conqueror, certain laws were 
axioms which they convey, though enacted for the purification and re- 
delivered ii a form extremely inarti- form of the manners of the Bards, 
ficial, yet quite characteristic of those In a subsequent reign, also — namely, 
early times, 'i’he following lines, that of Grufiydd ab Cynan, it was 
selected from different poems, afford deemed requisite to add other laws, 
examples of these proverbial triplets, more rigorous and effective than 
On A 11. Saints’ eve, a season of pleasant those enacted by Bleddyn ; and from 
fellowship, the purport of these We may form a 


I'he gulc and the storm go together; 

It IS the work of falsehood to keep a 
secret. 

Wealili will not be bestowed on the mis- 
chievous, 

But sorrow, anxiety, and care: 

Whal God hath dune, he will not undo ; 
The leaf that is scattered by the wind, 
Alas ! how perishable it is I 
Already it is old— this year it was born ! 

Although Llywarch is styled and 
considered in every respect as a Bard, 
the title must not be taken in its 
strictest sense, for, as we have be- 
fore obscTved, a warlike employment 
was totally inconsistent with the 
principles of the Bardic Institution, 
founded, as it was, in universal peace 
and good will. Llywarch was no 
peaceful Bard, who sat under the 
shade of the sacred oak, and tuned 
his harp in indolence and inactivity, 
lie sought the turmoil and peril of 
the battle-field — incited his brave 
vassals to the fight, and inspired 
them to victory, by his spirit-stirring 
incantations. It was only during the 
intervals of temporary tranquillity 
that he delivered to the people those 
maxims of morality and virtue 
which have been handed down to 
us ; and although we cannot class 
him exactly among the number of . 
legitimate Bards, he was undoubtedly 
a poet, and, whether as a poet or a 
warrior, one of the most remarkable 
characters of a most remarkable age. 

From the sixth to the tenth cen- 
tury, a long chasm occurs in the ex- 
ertions of the Bards, 'fhe devastation * 
occasioned by a constant state of 


very accurate estimation of the pro- 
fligate and unruly habits of the 
Welsh minstrels. It was particu- 
larly enacted, that neither the Bard 
nor the humble minstrel should lead 
the life of a vagabond ; ** there were 
to be no make-bates,” says an old 
historian, “ no vagabonds, no ale- 
house-haunters, no drunkards, no 
brawllers, no whore- hunters, no 
theeves, nor companions of such." 
They were also prohibited from en- 
tering into any house, or making sa- 
tirical songs on any person, without 
the licence and free-will of the par- 
ties concerned. A violation of these 
salutary restrictions subjected the 
oifendcr to a rigorous and summary 
punishment; for, by a singular severi- 
ty, every man was made an officer of 
justice, and became empowered, not 
only to arrest and punish at discre- 
tion, but to seize upon whatever pro- 
perty the oiFender had in his posses- 
sion. This statute, the severity of 
which, in some degree, indicates its 
necessity, was frequently put in force 
by the reigning authority of >the 
country, as appears by several com- 
missions directing the better regula- 
tion of the order. Thus it would 
appear, that the sacred character of 
the Bardicbffice had become polluted 
by all the common vices of our na- 
ture ; that a long and dark period of 
civil dissension bad caused the dege- 
neration of an Institutioiijthanwhich 
nothing, at one time, could be more 
beautiful or beneficial to the State. 
But this could not have been actually 
the case. True it is, that tliere were 
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much licentiousness of sjiirit, and 
much I'roffigacy of manner, among 
the minstrels, but we (question whe- 
ther they were extended to the Bards. 
It is not fair tp condemn them unre- 
servedly, upon the presumptive evi- 
dence which the dehciency of any 
remaining works can afford. In 
those rude times, and subject as 
Wales was to the continual incur- 
sion of the Saxons and Normans, 
many opportunities must have oc- 
curred for the total destruction of the 
Bardic productions ; and we have 
the best possible reason to believe, 
that the higher order of Bards was 
still uncontaminated by the pre- 
vailing pestilence; for the high and 
favoiiied privileges bestowed upon 
them by preceding sovereigns, par- 
ticularly by the great Howel Dda, 
(or the Good,) were still continued in 
unmodified extension. The Bard 
Teiilu, a court Bard, still held the 
eighth place in the prince's court, 
lie possessed his land free ; the 
prince supplied him with a boiseand 
a woollen robe, and the princess 
witli linen. He sat next to the go- 
vernor of the palace at the great 
court-festivals, upon which occasions 
it was the duty of the said governor 
to deliver to him his harp. The 
Bard also received at such festivals 
the steward of the houscholil's gar- 
ment for his fee. The other perqui- 
sites and privileges to which the 
Bards were entitled, by virtue of tlieir 
sacred calling, were extremely cu- 
rious, as were the formal ceremonies 
ivhich they observed in the execution 
of their duties. Thus, when a song 
w’as called for, the Cadair-vardd, or 
the Bard who possessed the badge of 
the chair, first sang a hymn in glory 
of God, then followed ;one in honour 
of his prince. Having accomplished* 
these, all further exertion devolved 
upon the Tcuhtwry or domestic Bard, 
whose duty it was to amuse the com- 
pany with any subject of his own se- 


lection ; and to sing to the princess 
in her own apartment, at such tunes 
as lie couhl be spared from 'more 
important duties. 

He received from the prince's own 
hand an ivory chess-board, or a 
harp ; and from tlie piincess, a ring 
of gold, while his lodging was to 
be with the governors of the ])alace. 
The merch-gwohr, or marriage-fine 
of his daughter, was 120 pence, her 
nuptial presents were 30.v., and her 
portion £.3, all of which were jiaid 
out of the royal treasury. In addi- 
tion to these, the Chief Bard was en- 
titled to llic merch^gwnbr for tlie 
daughters of all the inferiors of the 
faculty within the district of his own 
residence. 

The Penen'ddy or Chief Bard, was 
not an officer of tlic court, although 
he occasionally sat in the tenth place, 
lie had his land free, and took jirc- 
cedence of the Court Bard, wHio only 
occupied the twelfth seat. His deatli 
was valued at 120 cows * ; and any 
injury done liim, at 0 cows and 120 
pence t* 

'idle regulations enforced by Gruf- 
fydd ab Cynan were followed liy 
very beneficial results, for from this 
time many excellent Bards arose. 
The cultivation of poetry seems to 
have been sedulously attended to, 
alihongh, from the unsettled state' 
of the country, the Bards partook 
more or less of a military cliaraeter. 
Thus, Mcilir, who was the Hard of 
Gruffydd ah ( -y nan, was a soldier and 
a statesman, and was sent by that 
prince to transact a iiegociation in 
England. Gw’alchmai, the son of 
Meilir, says with much exultation, 
in one of liis poems, that he had de- 
fended the marches of Wales against 
the English ; and Cynddelw, the 
Great Bard, as he was styled, was a 

} )crson eminent for his valour, and 
ived in the court of Madoc ab Me- 
redydd, prince of Bowis. 

But in the interim, which we have 


* Leges WallicjE, 3*5 et. .seq. 

In early times, the sacred injunction — “ Whosoever sheddctli man's blood by 
man shall his blood lie shed,” was not at all regarded in Wales. In cases of murder, 
“ it was lawful!,” says old Sir John Wynne, “ for the offender's friends, whosoever 
they were, to bring £.5 for every man, for a fine ta the lord, and to acquit tlicm, so 
it were not in cases of treason. A damnable customc used in tliose days in the lord- 
ships marches, untill the new ordinance of Wales, made in the 27th ycare of Henry 
VI H.” This “ damnable customc,” by the way, was hot wholly unknown in Kiig- 
lond, and was very common on the continent during tlic middle ages. 
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mentioned, ibe county of^. Cardigan 
proiUiced a Bard, who nas been styled 
by some the Ovid, and by others the 
Fctrarchf of Wales: we allude to'- 
Dafydd ab Gwilym. Born of equi- 
vocal parents, the aioen * of the 
young Bard might have run to waste 
among the hills, or found employ- 
ment in the construction of some un- 
noticed penill, had not his uncle, 
Llewelyn ab C^ilym, taken him 
under hjs protection, and afforded 
him every encouragement for the 
cultivation bf those talyits which 
subsequently rendered him so con- 
spicuous. From his uncle’s house 
he was transferred to the lordly man- 
sion of Ivor Hael, or Ivor the Ge- 
nerous, who was a kinsman of his 
father, and an ancestor of the pre- 
sent house of Tredegar. Dafydd 
experienced all the hearty kindness, 
of his warm-hearted kinsman, who 
appointed him his steward, and the 
instructor of his only daughter, al- 
though his qualifications for these 
duties were not, it is probable, of 
the most obvious description ; at 
least, the inconvenient consequences 
of one of those appointments soon 
became apparent, in the mutual at- 
tachment that grew up between the 
poet and his fair charge. What 
the conduct of Ivor towards the 
former was, on the discovery of 
this circumstance, is not known ; but 
be is reported to have lost no time 
in immuring bis daughter* within 
a convent in the isle of Anglesea. 
Thither she was followed by her de- 
voted swain, who, in the capacity 
of a servant at a neighbouring xpo- 
nastery, consoled himself, for some 
time, by offering to his h>^prisoncd 
mistress the willing tributes of his 
love-sick muse. But, volatile and 
fickle, like all other poets, Dafydd 
soon grew weary of this unproduc- 
tive enjoyment, and returning to the 
hospitable mansion of his patron, 
(where his welcome reception pro- 
.ved the endurance of Ivor s esteem,) 
he turned his attention to the cul- 
tivation of poetry, and to a course 
of gallantry and 6irtation which 
would not have discredited fi modern 
Exquisite. The result of the one was 
an election to the chair of the Chief 


Bard of Glamorgan — the conse- 
quence of the other w'as a succes- 
sion of adventures perilous, such 
only as an improvident and heedless 
bard would willingly seek and pur- 
sue. One of these adventures has 
been preserved by tradition, and upon 
this uncertain authority we give it. 
At one time, Dafydd is said to have 
possessed no fewer than twenty-four 
mistresses, to all and each of whom 
the Bard was, of course, ardently 
and sincerely attached. He made 
an assignation with each of them 
under the same tree, at the same 
hour, and repairing himself to the 
spot before the appointed time, he 
climbed the tree, and sat perfectly 
concealed among the ^ branches, a- 
waiting, with a merry anxiety, the 
arrival of his fair friends. They 
all came nearly at the same moment, 
and a very curious scene occurred. 
The ladies were thunderstruck, and 
each was secretly provoked at the 
apparently casual appearance of the 
other. An explanation, however, 
soon took place; and, in all the angry 
pettishness of feminine wrath, they 
vowed the* deepest revenge upon the 
luckless trifler. While their rage 
was at its acme, Dafydd disclosed 
himself, and addressed them with so 
much ingenuity, that each began to 
question the other’s purity; and a 
contest commenced, in the heat of 
which he descended, and quietly 
decamped, leaving the disputants to 
settle the matter quietly, or unquiet- 
ly, among themselves. 

But notwithstanding the^sual le- 
vity of his disposition, Dafydd, in 
two instances, entertained a sincere, 
and perhaps an honourable passion, 
the objects of which, under the ap- 
parently fictitious names of Dyddgu 
and Morvudd, he has celebrated in 
some of his most fascinating effu- 
sions. But ip both cases the result 
was^unprjmitious to bis hopes. The 
former - who is represented to 
have be^n endowed witn the fairest 
graces both person and mind, 
proved perfectly inaccessible to his 
impassioned overtures, enforced as 
they were by all the fascinations of 
his muse. Morvudd, the other fa- 
vourite, was the daughter- of 


• The arve7t was properly the true esseiice of jwetry. or that peculiar condition of 
the poet's mind and feelings which was caused bv ilie inoit -vivid inspiration. 
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Llawgam of Anglesey, and lias been 
<lcnominated the Laura of our Cam- 
brian Petrarch. • To her he was 
united by a marriage, somewhat ir- 
i-egulaj’ly solemnized, even for the. 
suprenae laxity of that rude age ; 
and he continued* to live with her, 
until she was at length snatched 
from him by her parents, who gave 
her hand, in a more formal manner, 
to one Cynvrig Cynin, an old and 
decrepid dotard, whose great wealth 
was his sole recommendation. The 
Bard's mortification at this event, and 
his inextinguishable passion for Mor- 
viidd, appear from several of the 
poems which he has dedicate^ to 
her, and which contain also many 
strokes of caustic ridicule against 
her infirm spouse, upon whom he 
invariably bestows the name of Bwa 
Bach, or the little hunch-back. 

But Dafydd was not contented 
with such revenge only as his muse 
could supply, for he employed every 
expedient to procure an interview 
with Morvudd, whom he at length 
succeede<l in bearing away from her 
husbatKl. The lovers, however, 
were speedily overtaken, and our up- 
fortunate Bard was heavily mulct- 
ed in a fine, his inability to pay 
which occasioned his consignment 
to a prison, where he might have 
warhletl away the remainder of his 
days, had not his generous coun- 
trymen in Olamorganshire dis- 
charged the fine, and placed him 
once more in a condition to enjoy 
the bright sunshine and the calm 
shade, fnd to exercise his poetical 
abilities with unrestrained license. 

Of the c)iaracter and poems of 
Dafydd ah Gwilym we nave not 
space to say much. The former has 
been variously represented ; tradition 
ascribing to him a purity of man- 
ners, and a correctness of conduct, 
which, to judge from his wrij^ngs, 
he did not always evin^ It may 
not, however, be fair, ni all cases, 
to condemn the man on account of 
the failings of the poet, neither 
must the temperament and actions 
of a child of song be estimated by 
the cod and (Calculating standard of 
common sense. That which is writ- 
ten in the warmth, knd under the 
influence of poetical inspiration, is 
often discountenanced by the gra- 
vity of cooler reflection. And such, 
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most assuredly, was the case with 
regard to Dafydd ah Gwilym , for, 
whatever may be the complexion of 
-the greatest portion of his survivi.ig 
effusions, there are not wanting in 
others the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of a sound, moral, and religious 
feeling, highly creditable to the me- 
mory of tne Bard. Dafydd, it is 
true, was the per|j|ct slave of his 
feelings, and those feelings were 
imbued with all the unreflecting 
vividness of a truly poetical tem- 
perament.^ He was generous to a 
fault, grateful ^ven ih death for 
the kindness and protection of his 
early patrons, and of a disposition 
too frank and forgiving to contimu* 
long at enmity with any one. He 
lived to a great age, and had the mis- 
fortune to survive all bis friends and 
kindred, and more particularly his 
beloved Morvudd. For her, his love 
remained unexhausted and unchan- 
ged, and he poured forth at her shrine 
the adorations of his muse with the 
greatest frequency, and with the 
most fervent devotion. His declin- 
ing years were in some degree solaced 
and smoothed down by the pensive 
effusions of his muse, which he con- 
tinued to invoke, even in his dying 
moments, seeking, in the consolations 
of her voice, the sweet music of that 
hope whose home is in heaven. One 
of nis last effusions still remains, and 
is impressively entitled the “ Death- 
song df the Bard." 

Thus may we say of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, as of the swans, that he 
closed bis life with a song. But, un- 
like the swans, his tuneful note was 
not confined to the hour of disso- 
lution ; on the contrary — 

Servatur ad imum 

Qualis ah incccpto processerit, ct sibi 
constat. 

Hifl death is reported to have taken 
lace about the year 14 * 00 , at his 
onie at Llanbadarn. His ashes re- 
pose at Ystrad Flur, in the county of 
Cardigan, and his tomb has not 
wanted the tributary gift of poesy. 
Some kindly spirit has recorded on 
it his friendship for the Bard in an 
epitaph, of which the following ver- 
sion can afibrd but an imperfect idea : 

Sweet Bard ! so blessM by all the Nine, 

Why aleep'st thou thus bencatli this 
tree— 
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'I’hls gloomy yew , whose durksuinc boughs 
No^ shade alike thy aong and thee ? 

Unsocial ycw’-irce ! He lies near, 
Gwilym, Tivy's nightingale ! 

And his sweet song in silence drear 
Shall wake no mdre the smiling vale. 

Of the merit of Dafydd's poems it 
scarcely net:essayy to speak, as the 
meed of praAe awarded by the poet's 
cotemporaries has received the sanc- 
tion of four centuries. One peculi- 
arity^ however, it may be proper to 
notice, and snore especially as it be- 
longs, in an essential mariner, to the 
character of the ^Velsh tongue ; this 
is the remarkable nicety with which 
he adapts the diction to his particular 
theme. Pre-eminent as the advan- 
tages are which his language afford- 
ed in this respect, he has availed 
himself of them with very great ef- 
fect. Thus, nothing can exceed the 
harmonious sweetness of some of his 
love-poems ; while, on the other 
hand, in his description of a thunder- 
storm, the sound is accommodated 
to the sense with the most appalling 
precision. The Bard is also regarded 
as the inventor of that form of poe- 
tical composition called Cywydd*; 
and besides the singular merit of 
his versification, his poems are often 
pregnant with d^ep thought, — bold, 
figurative inventions, — and with those 
delicate touches of fancy, which pe- 
culiarly mark the gifted mind, and 
can only be properly appreciated 
where they are exo^uisitely felt. 

Before we conclude this cursory 
memoir of Dafydd ab Gwilym, we 
wish briefly to rtotice his general ac- 
complishments. In this point of 
view, his poems supply many proofs 
of such learning as that age was 
qualified to afford.. Allusions to the 
works of Greece, and Home, .and 
fnoclcrn Italjr, occur notunfrequently 
in his writings, and in some cases 
where his knowjedge could not have 
been derived through the medium of 
a translation. VV^ith the poetry of 
Petrarch he. appears, in particuUr, 
to have been well acquainted ; and 
the coiigeriiality ^f disposition dis- 
coverable in the two poets, as well 
as the painful resemblance of their 


fates, may naturally"* account for 
such a partiality. On one occasioh, 
it deserves also to be ^noticed, he ap- 
pears to have given a paraphrastic 
version of the 10th Ode of the 4th 
Book of Horace ; and passages of 
the Iliad arc often the objects of his 
allusion. With these, his classical 
attainments, was united the national 
accomplishment of playing upon tlie 
harp, which he first learned, at an 
early age, under the tuition of his 
kinsman Llewellyn ab Gwilym ; and 
it appears from one of his poems, 
that he was fond of administering, in 
this manner, to the gratifleation of 
his female acquaintance. Hts per- 
sonal attractions are represented to 
have been very considerable : ' his 
form was remarkable for its elegance 
and symmetrical beauty, and his fea- 
tures were open, fair, and handsome. 
In a word, shortly to sum up an im- 
perfect narrative, Dafydd ab Gwilym 
possessed, in a favoured degree, the 
graces both of person and mind ; add 
which, allied as they were to a pre- 
eminent poetical genius, contributed 
to place Dim among the first charac- 
ters of the age in which he lived, and 
which he may he justly said to have 
adorned t. 

From the ibth to the latter end of 
the 12th century, the continual at- 
tempts which were made by the En- 
glish to cast Wales into subjection, 
prevented the Welsh Bards from the 
exercise of their formal functions. 
Those who, in times of peace and 
aecurity, were the delighters and in- 
structors of the people, now became 
assistants in one common cause, that, 
namHy, of repelling the incursions 
of an ambitious and powerful enemy ; 
and^ as has already been mentioned, 
die. sacred character and calling of 
the Bard was, of necessity, profaned 
by the hearing of arms, although the 
profanation was abundantly extenua- 
ted by the provocation' which render- 
ed it necessary. Stll}, however, the 
more private and 'domestic duties of 
the Bard were eagerly persist^ in ; 
they preserved the genealogies of 
their patrons ahd chieftains, — they 
Teciteu their warlike exploits, — <^ie- 
hrated^ their civil virtues, — eulogised 


• Cy wydd is one of the most popular species of verse, and consists of seven !^11ables ; 
it is usually adapted to elegiac subjects. ^ * 

f Uanibro Briton; Vol. HI. i4§-9. 
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their inagiiaiiiinity^ their hospitality^ 
their talents, and their personal gra- 
ces. They likewise performed the 
mournful office of composing an 
elegy on the death of the chieftain 
to whose establishment they ap- 
pertained ; this they sung to the sur- 
viving relations, in honour of the 
dead, reciting the noble families from 
which the departed lord had sprung, 
and, the noble exploits performed by 
himself or his ancestors. But the 
hallowed exaltation of the Bardic 
character had departed. Circum- 
stances had occurred to produce a 
woeful degeneration in the once fa- 
voured and sacred race, and all that 
remained were a few scattered in- 
stances of a noble and gifted spirit ; 
but without any one relic of that na- 
tional and reverential sacredness with 
which the Bard of old was so mysti- 
cally imbued. 

The conquest of Wafes by the first 
Edward gave an extinguishing blow 
to the feeble remains of Bardism. 
Not, however, as is usually stated, 
by exterminating the Bards, but by 
strictly forbidding them the exercise 
of their inclination and duties. The 
gloomy subjection into which the 
Welsh were cast, by the prowess and 
policy of the English Justinian, was 
rendered doubly oppressive by this 
extension of the conqueror's power ; 
and it was not till Oiuain Gtyndwr 
arose to rescue his country ^rom a 
yoke which had become unendur- 
able, that the Bards once more re- 
sumed their functions, encouraged 
by the munificence of that hero, and 
animated by the transitory ray which 
had dawned upon freedom. But the 
failure of this last effort of expiring 
freedom precipitated the Welsh into 
a state of slavery the most deep and 
severe. The Bards were prohibited 
by law from bolding any public as- 


semblies, or from enjoying any of 
those privileges which formerly be- 
longed to them. ^During this dark 
period, and the contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the 
genius of poetry was nearly extin- 
guished, or was only employed in 
soothing the misery of the times by 
gloomy and obscure puedictions of 
more prosperous days. 

But although the sparks of the an- 
cient poetic fire were re-kindled into 
flames by the union of Wales with 
England, the spirit of the order of 
Bardism was irrevocably lost. It had 
disappeared with the freedom of the 
Welsh ; for no sooner had they ceas- 
ed to be of themselves a nation, than 
that sacred order was overthrown, 
discord usurped the place of national 
concord and unanimity, and the peo- 
ple became subject to no power but 
that which was created by their owm 
passions and inclinations. Thus 
Bardism, properly so called and con- 
sidered, gradually disappeared, and 
we have now no tangible traces of the 
existence of an order once so poweiful 
and beneficial, except the somewhat 
problematical, but stupendous altars, 
which are to be found scattered 
throughout Britain. These, if not 
actually erected by the Bards, were 
doubtless constructed by their prede- 
cessors the Druids, and are to be 
viewed as essentially connected with 
the early Bards of the island. 

We have now brought this desul- 
tory sketch to a termination, and 
must reserve, for a future paper, a 
brief notice of a peculiar and very 
prominent feature in the history of 
British Bardism ; we allude to the 
Bardic Congresses. Our translated 
specimens of Welsh poetry must also 
be deferred, as we have already, we 
fear, trespassed too greatly upon the 
time and patience of our readers. 


NEGRO SLAVERY 

The important and interesting It is not our present intention to 
subject of Negro Slavery naturally consider the state of the Slave Trade, 
divides itself into two great questions. We shall take an early opportunity 
The first relates to the Slave Trade, of laying before our readers some 
— and the second to the existence of particulars concerning the present 
Slavery itself. ' state of this most guilty traffic. 

‘ • Second Beport of*the Committee of the Soejety for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions. London. 1825, 
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Great Britain may be said to have 
dum^Us own individual part in abo-^> 
lishing the traffic, and in preventing 
its subjects from embarking in it; 
yet, as it is still carried on to an in- 
credible extent by foreign powers, it 
is our imperious duty to use all our 
influence, which is almost boundless, 
and which hf^s often been exerted ir- 
resistibly in causes of far less mo- 
ment, to ]>revail upon foreign powers 
to cease from the most scandalous 
outrage which is perpetrated beneath 
the sun. • 

It is to the second great question 
that we now wish to direct the 
attaition of our readers. It is not 
an object remote, and in some mea- 
sure independent of our exertions. It * 
is a matter entirely of our own, and re- 
lates to the existence of Slavery vnth' 
in thii Coldiiies subject to the crown, 
of Gt eat Britain, It is a subject of 
the deepest interest, and, in import- 
ance, second to none that can engage 
the attention of the country ; and 
at the present moment it is peculiar- 
ly interesting, for we are approach- 
ing a crisis when something must be 
done. Slavery, in the IVest Indies, 
cannot exist much longer in the same 
state of unabated severity in which 
it has so long been endured. That 
something must be done to mitigate 
it, is admitted even by the Planters 
themselves : we shall endeavour to 
explain to our readers what has been 
done to remedy this intolerable in- 
justice. 

The gre^t and good men who con- 
ducted the long and arduous struggle 
which ended in the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, were not insensible to 
the absolute injustice, and the great 
misery of Slavery itself. •'They were 
indeed as hostile to it as to the 
Slave Trade ; but as the latter ap- 
peared the most outrageous evil, they 
resolved, in the first place, ^ to direct 
their endeavours to procure its abo- 
lition. They were afraid that, had 
they aimed at the redress of both 
grievances against sufiering humani- 
ty at once, they might have been 
disappointed in both. They there- 
fore limited their views to the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. But this 
resolution was not adopted unani^ 
moHs/y by the excellent persons who 
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formed the Committee for the Abo- 
lition. It was opposed by one who 
was the earliest advocate of the Ne- 
gro in this country, and who, du- 
ring his long, spotless, and useful 
life, unceasingly asserted the title of 
that injured race to all the rights of 
man, — we mean Granville Sharp ; 
he rose in the Committee, and with 
an emphasis which marked his deep 
conviction of the truth of what he was 
uttering, said — “ As Slavery was as 
much a crime against the Divine Laws 
as the Slave Trade, it became the 
Committee to exert themselves equal- 
ly against the continuance of both ; 
and he did not hesitate to pronounce 
all present guilty before God, for 
shutting those who were then slaves 
all the world over, out of the pale 
of their approaching labours*.” This 
was the opinion of that enlightened 
man, and there is no doubt that all 
the members of the Committee en- 
tertained the same opinions ; but, 
from prudential considerations, they 
agreed to wave them until their 
first object was accomplished. And 
when, after years of protracted strug- 
gling, Parliament cUd at last abo- 
lish the detestable traffic in human 
flesh, it was hoped and believed, by 
all the friends of humanity, that> 
the Planters of the West Indies, be- 
ing now deprived of fresh importa- 
tions, would turn their attention to im- 
prove and elevate the condition of the 
existing slaves. It xvas expected that 
our unfortunate fellow- creatures, who 
differ from us only in colour and in 
misery, would have been treated no 
longer as brutes, but as men ; that 
measures would have been taken to 
enlighten them by education, to im- 
prove their morals, to liberate them 
from the galling whip, and from the 
thou.sand miseries to which they 
were, and we must say, are still sub- 
jected. 

These hopes and expectations 
tended to reconcile good men to the 
idea that slavery should exist for yet 
a little longer within the British do- 
minions, ^cause they imagined it 
mustexiat in a modified and iiiiprove<l 
state. But year after year passed away 
without fulfilling these expectations, 
and nothing was done to dunprove 
the miserable condition of the Negroes. 


Prince lloarc's Lite' of ti. Sharpe. 
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Every attempt which was made, or 
threatened to be made, by this coun- 
try to ameliorate their condition was 
treated with scorn and disrespect. 
After sixteen * years of patient for- 
bearance, it became the imperious 
duty of those who regarded slavery 
as a great evil, which should be re- 
dressed, to unite and come forward 
to do something to mitigate it in the 
meantime, and to prepare the way 
for its final abolition. 

With this view, the “ Society for 
the Mitigation and Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Dominions” was formed in the 
year 1823. It was not to be won- 
dered at, yet it was gratifying to ob- 
serve, that its founders and chief 6up> 
porters were the same philanthropists 
who had grown grey in the former 
struggle, and who were still spared 
to us to direct and enlighten us by 
their experienced wisdom. Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Allen, Smith, and 
many otlujrs, the tried friends of the 
cause, are to be found in the names 
of the Committee. This Society has 
been indefatigably employed in di- 
recting the attention of the public in 
various ways to the wrongs of the 
Negro race. They have circulated a 
^ great number of publications on the 
subject. They nave likewise had 
the subject repeatedly brought be- 
fore Parliament. The weapons which 
they make use of in this distressing, 
yet glorious warfare, are truth and 
reason ; they wish to* influence the 
hearts and understandings of their 
countrymen ; we can assure them that 
that has already been accomplished, 
and that victory must at last crown 
their efforts, and, we should devout- 
ly hope, at no yery distant period. 

But as yet no real improvement 
lias taken place in the condition of 
the slaves generally. Some jiartial 
reforms havy indee<l been attempted 
in the Island of Trinidad, but that 
is all. That our readers may sec 
how far these have come short of the 
expectations which the abolitionists 
were entitled to form, it will be ne- 
cessary to go somewhat inao detail ; 
we shall therefore narrate very suc- 
cinctly the steps that have been taken, 
witbitu these few years, to further 
the, cause of improvement. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten 
« ihc ipemorable debate which .took 
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place on Mr Buxton's motion 
J^Iay 1823. On that occasion|^the 
whole subject, in all its bearings, was 
brought before the House of Com- 
mons with the greatest ability and 
eloquence. Mr Buxton stated, that 
the object at which be and his friends 
aimed was “ the extinction of’ Sia^ 
very in nothing less than the irholc of 
the British dominions ; hot, however, 
the rapid termination of that state — 
not the sudden emancipation of ihc 
Negro, but such preparatory steps, 
such measures of precaution, as, by 
slow degrees, and in a course of years, 
first fitting and qualifying the slave 
for the enjoyment of freedom, shall 
gently conduct us to the annihilation 
•of Slavery.” And, to carry this ob- 
ject into effect, he brought forward 
two propositions ; the first was, 
that all children of slaves born after 
a certain period, should be free. 
He did not say how long or how' 
short the period should be, but he 
contended strongly that some such 
principle should be adopted, because 
it would hold out a prospect of the ter- 
mination of Slavery at some period, 
by a quiet and gradual transition ; 
every year would increase the free- 
born Negroes, and every year woul^ 
decrease the numberof existing slaves, 
by death and other causes. But 
Government could not be persuaded 
to sanction this most safe, most e(]ui- 
table, and most necessary measure. 1 1 
is quite evident that some such step 
must be adopted at last, if Slavery is 
to be extinguished by gradual and 
gentle means, and not to be crushed 
by a sudden and violent revolut^n. 
It is, therefore, much to be regretted, 
that the principle, at least, was not 
recognized. And then, as to the 
slaves at pre^nt existing, .Mr Bux- 
ten proposed that Parliament should 
immediately ameliorate their condi- 
tion j}y various salutary regulations. 
He proposed that they should no 
longer be considered as mere chattels 
in the eye of law ; that their evidence 
should be received quantum valeat ; 
that marriage should be enforced and 
respected ; and that it should no 
longer be in the power of a cruel 
master to separate a Negro from his 
wife and family, and sell him to a 
purchaser in perhaps a distant place ; 
4hat the Sunday should be allowed 
for repose and religious instruction ; 
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and that the Sunday markets should 
be abolished ; and, finally, that the 
use of the whip, as a stimulant to la- 
bour, should be discontinued. These 
were some of the improvements 
which he suggested. That it should 
be necessary to suggest such amelio- 
rations proves the degraded and op- 
pressed statcfof the Negro : that his 
testimony should not be received, — 
that it should be in the power of his 
master to dissolve by force, and at 
his pleasure, the most sacred ties, — 
and that he* should have it in his 
power to flog and beat him without 
limitation, are monstrous and into- 
lerable wrongs. 

Mr Buxton therefore concluded 
with the following motion : “ That 
the state of Slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, and of the Christian religion, and 
that it ought to be gradually abolished 
throughout the British colonies with 
as inifch expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard^ to the 
well-being of the parties concerned.*' 
Mr Canning, Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and the organ of Go- 
vernment on this occasion, admitted 
that many of the suggestions of Mr 
Buxton were just and necessary, but 
moved a series of resolutions, the 
same in effect, but expressed more 
guardedly ; they were as follow ; 

1st, That it is expedient to adept ef» 
frctual and decisive measufsi for amelio- 
rutiuff the condition of the Slave papula- 
tion in his Majesty's colonies. 2d, That 
through a determined and persevering, 
b)^t, at the same time, judicious and tein- 
perute enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks fo! ward to a progressive im- 
provement in the character cf the slave 
population^ such as may prepdre them for 
a pat ticipation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by other clas- 
ses of his Majesty's subjects. 3d, I’hat 
this House is anxious for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, at the earliest 
period that shall be compatible with the 
well-being of the slaves themselves, with 
the safety of the colonics, and with a 
fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property. 

The Honourable Secretary being 
aware that these resolutions would 
not be very acceptable to the West 
Indians, and tonxemplating the pos- 


sibility of resistance on their part, 
stated, I must add, that any resist- 
ance which might be manifested to 
the express and declared wishes of 
Parliament, — any resistance, I mean, 
which should partake, not of reason, 
but of contumacy, — would create a 
case, (a case, however, which 1 sin- 
cerely trust will never occur,) upon 
which his Mujestfs Government 
would not hesitate to come down to 
Parliament for counsel.** 

Before leaving this debate, we will 
just advert to the professions of the 
West-Indian party in Parliament. 
Mr Ellis, who stood forward as their 
advocate, and is himself a great pro- 
prietor, said, ** With respect to many 
of the regulations alluded to by the 
Honourable gentleman who opened 
this debate, I believe that no objec- 
tions will be offered on the part oj the 
Planters in the West- Indies.** 

And with respect to a part of this 
subject, which much interests every 
man in this country who is possessed 
of the common feelings of humanity, 
viz. the use of the cart-whip, Mr 
Ellis said, I do not believe that 
the whip is used as a stimulant to 
labour. I believe it will be found 
that the whip is generally placed in 
the hands of the Driver, who is al- 
ways a confidential Negro, more as 
a badge, of authority than as an in- 
strument of coercion. 1 admit that 
it may be, as the appellation deotes,n 
the remnant of a barbarous custom, 
but it is in fact, considered at pre- 
sent only as a symbol of office* ** 

We shall have occasion to sec im- 
mediately how completely misin- 
formed Mr Ellis was upon this point, 
and that the West Indians themselves 
consider the use of the cart- whip as 
identified with the existence of Sla- 
very. 

This debate was of the utmost im- 
portance to the question in a variety 
of ways'. It elucidated fully the 
views of the abolitionists ; And, what 
was of more importance, as these 
were already well known, it displayed 
the views and feelings of Govern^ 
ment. The Government and Parlia- 
ment were pledged, by their resolu- 
tions,* to do something effectual an^d 
decisive, and that with all expedi- 
tion, to raise the slave population to 


• See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. IX. for a very accurate Report of 

the Debate. 
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a fitness lor participatinj*; in the same' 
rights anil privileges as their fellow- 
subjects. We have every reason to 
believe that the (.iovernment was 
sincere in the pledge wliich they thus 
gave to the country ; they stood on 
difficult and delicate ground, and had 
a powerful interest in Parliament, 
and many insuperable prejudices out 
of it, and abroad, to contend with. 
Yet having staked themselves to do 
something effectual on the question, 
it was their duty to go forward man- 
fully and decisively. We shall now 
examine what has been done. Whe- 
ther all has been (Tone that might have 
been done, or tliat ought in the cir- 
cumstances tohuve been done, we pre- 
tend not to say ; but we believe we can 
say, with truth, that the expectations 
of the country have been much dis- 
appointed. 

An Order in Council was framed, 
with the view of being sent to the 
Colonies, in which several ameliora- 
tions in the condition of the Negro 
were embodied. Several measures 
were included in the circulars which 
were in consequence issued to the 
Governors of the Colonics. The /irs/ 
was, tliat means should he taken 
to secure the due observance of 
the Sabbath. The .second, that the 
use of the cart-whip should be 
abolished. The i/iird, that the flog- 
ging of women, a most cruel and 
indecent practice, should be ttj^lish- 
ed. The jouT't/i, that the punishment 
inflicted by owners and overseers on 
males should be regulated. The 
Jij'th, that measures should be adopt- 
ed to give encouragement and vali- 
dity to the marriage contract. I'he 
.sixth, that the sale of slaves should 
be subjected to regulations. The 
seventh, that the property of slaves 
should be protected, and their right 
of making bequests secured. The 
eifrhih, that facilities should bcafford- 
ed to manumission ; and file ninth 
and !a.\i, that the evidence of slaves 
should be admitted, under regulations 
and restrictions. These amendments 
were very well, so far as they went, 
but they were f^ar too general and un- 
defined, lb many particulars, to pro- 
duce any great alteration or im^irove- 
ment in the condition of the slave. 
They were limited to the small co- 
lony of Trinidad, containing a popu-- 
lation of only a few thousand slavbs. 
J^ut Earl Bathurst, in a despatch to 
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the Governor ,of Barbadoes, stated 
long ago, that “ similar provisions to 
those which are contained in the Tri- 
nidad Order will be extended to De- 
incrara and Essequibo, Ilerbicc, St. 
Lucia, the Cape, and Mauritius, with 
such modifications as may be neces- 
sary to adapt them to the Dutch and 
French laws, which are respectively 
in force in those possessions.*' But 
*as yet, we ai£ sorry to learn, that Go- 
vernment have not carried their in- 
tentions into effect with respect- to 
any one of these colonies. The Or- 
der has been confined to Trinidad 
alone, a small and inconsiderable 
island, while, in our other posses- 
sions, 800,000 slaves are groaning 
under unmitigated bondage. 

The able and interesting Report of 
the Society for the Mitigation and 
Abolition of Slavery now before us, 
furnishes us with a number of state- 
ments as to the reception of this Or- 
der of Council in Trinidad. It like- 
wise informs us of the irritation ex- 
cited in*thc o(her colonies, by what 
was considered by them as great pre- 
sumption on the part of the British 
Government in sending out such an 
Order. 'J’he IVe.st- Indian Planters 
seem to rcgaid it as the very height 
of impertinence, that the British Par- 
liament should dare to discuss the? 
subject. I’hesc gentlemen cannot per- 
ceive what should induce one set of 
men thus to interfere, to rescue others 
from the misery, the degradation, and 
the suffering of Slavery. We shall 
shortly call the att( rdion of our read- 
ers to tlicsc details, and they will 
prove, that if the condilion of th(f 
slave population is over to be im- 
proved, — if all the dangers and ca- 
lamities which are inherent in the 
present state of tilings arc to be 
averted, it must bo, not by the pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Legislatures, 
for it is evident they never will nor 
can enlighten the subject as it should 
be taken up, but by the prompt and 
decisive interference of the i’arlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 

The white Planters of tlie Island of 
Trinidad universally and strenuous- 
ly remonstrated against the imposi- 
tion of the Order in Council, alleg- 
ing that it was pregnant with inevit- 
able ruin to all thefr interests. “ Wo 
have read (they pay) with grief and 
dismay the Order in Council declared 
to be intended for the improvement of 



the contlitioii of tlic slaves in the Co- 
lonic* and they earnestly implored 
the Governor to stay the promulga- 
tion and execution of the Order. 'J'he 
Governor's orders were, however, per- 
emptory ; and in June 1821 the or- 
der was promulgated, and became 
the law of the island. 

A Committee of Planters was af- 
terwards appointed to frame a Me- 
morial to •the King in Council: a 
paper of remarks was published by 
them in tli^ Trinidad Gazette, in 
which they assert, ** that the Order 
in Council has made an entire revo- 
lution in the system under which 
slaves were heretofore managed and 
governed. Clianges are always to be 
deprecated, especially in a slave co- 
lony, where the whole of the slave 
^population are deprived of their na- 
tural rifjrhts ; and nothing but the 
force of habit, and a brutish, indis- 
tinct idea of the superiority and fixed 
power of their masters, keep them 
in awe and subjection." One great 
source of discomfort to the slave is 
stated to be the change produced by 
the Order in Council in the old mode 
of punishment, ^^so well establish- 
ed, recognized, and understood by 
the slave (alluding, of course, tu 
the abolition of flogging as it respects 
the women, and of the driving-whip 
as it respects both sexes.) By 
those," they remark, w^ho have 
most considered the subject in this 
colony, the use of the whip is believed 
to he identified irith the existence of 
Slavery,*’ The attempt, on the part of 
the Colonial Government, to sub- 
stitute new and different modes of 
coercion for that of the cart-whip, 
they regard as an admission that 
slaves cannot be expected to work 
without fear of punishment : — an 
admission (it is added) hardly worth 
the trouble of noticing, were it not 
that the elementary principles of Sla- 
very appear almost unknown in Eng- 
land, where, the popular arguments 
urged by the philanthropists are 
mostly deduced from, and applicable 
only to, man in a state of freedom." 

This remonstrance proves how 
completely opposed the Planters of 
the West Indies are to every, even 
the smallest, relaxation in the harsh 
and cruel method of treating the 
slaves. In the minds of the humane 
^nd enlightened Planters of Trinidad, 
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the use of the whip is believed to be 
identified with the existence of JSla- 
very. They have, therefore, read, 
with grief and dismay," an Order 
which puts down that instrument as 
a stimulant to labour, and forbids 
them to cart^whip females ; and they 
lament over the demoralizing effects 
which are to be produced * by kind- 
ness, conciliation, and humanity, in- 
stead of the old, recognized, and well- 
understood system of coercion, ty- 
ranny, and oppression. 

In the other Colonies, the utmost 
hostility has been shewn to every plan 
for improving the treatment of the 
slaves, and the greatest animosity has 
been displayed towards all those who 
have taken an interest in this ques- 
tion. In these Colonies where the 
movement of the popular mind is 
free and unfettered, this has been 
plainly manifested. Indeed, some of 
our Colonies have gone so far as to 
threaten to rebel, — to throw off all 
connection with that unnatural coun- 
try which supports and protects them, 
but which has used the freedom to 
offer them advice they would do well 
to profit by ; and, instead of doing 
any thing to ameliorate the condition 
of their unfortunate slaves, they have 
consumed their time in angry invec- 
tives against the great and the good 
men of this country, who more truly 
consult their interests by the measures 
they propose, than these short-sight- 
ed Planters imagine. 

In Barbadocs, where the slave code 
is perhaps the most barbarous of any 
other existing in the West Indies, a 
proposal was introduced to repeal 
some of those cruel and sanguinary 
laws which have so long disgraced 
its statute-book. The mover of these 
resolutions^ which were of the most 
insignificant description, had no 
chance of obtaining a hearing from 
the legislators he was addressing, 
without sQothingiand tranquillizing 
their feelings by the most unmeasur- 
ed abuse of all those persons in this 
country who had even ventured to 
insinuate that it was possible ibr a 
planter to maltreat his slave. The • 
West-Indian newspapers represent 
this sapient Senator to have said, 

" The diabolical falsehoods, and 
infamous aspersions, of a few inter- 
ested and designing hypocrites, mov- 
ing in terrific phalanx, to the total 
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annihilation of the white inhabitants 
of the AVest Indies, marked them 
out, in his opinion, as a vindictive 
crew, indulgihg the abominable de- 
sire to cast headlong into the gulf of 
destruction, or endless misery, so 
large a portion of their fellow-crea- 
tures, equally with themselves the 
followers of Christ /* — ” No justifi- 
cation can they have in their hellish 
design, but that which originated in 
their own dark and interested souls/* 
He then talks of the Society for 
the Mitigation of Slavery, and of the 
excellent and illustrious persons com- 
posing it, ** as a detestable institu- 
tion, which, keenly and immovalDly 
bent on your destruction, has, with 
consummate ingenuity, erected, and 
set in motion against you, a tremen- 
dous machinery, throwing out at each 
ebullition misery and woe/* 

All this abuse was, however, in- 
sufficient to reconcile the Assembly 
of Barbadoes to the alterations pro- 
posed ; after two months of stormy 
discussion, the measure was sent up 
to the Council, but it was found so 
defective, and so disfigured by seve- 
rity, that the Council rejected it, as 
being calculated to produce a worse 
impression of Barbadian humanity 
than if nochange had been attempted. 

But the Barbadians did not con- 
fine their animosity towards the 
friends of the Negros to the abuse 
contained in their flowery harangues; 
their spirit displayed itsejf in the 
most disgraceful outrages against all 
who seemed 'interested in the ame- 
lioration of the Negro's moral or re- 
ligious condition. Our readers will 
remember the discussion which took 
place in Parliament within these few 
weeks, relative to the destruction of 
the methodist. chapel at Bridgeton, 
Barbadoes, and the violent expulsion 
of the Missionary, Shrewsbury, from 
the island. We were extremely gra- 
tified to observe the strong and de- 
cided Condemnation expressed by Mr 
Canning of that most outrageous and 
disgraceful proceeding; and it was 
likewise consolatory to learn that Go- 
vernment was determined to extend 
the strong protection of its arm over 
the Missionaries employed in the 
islands. 

But these outrages were followed 
by others. \Vc quote from the Report : 

.Mr H.iyntT; another Missionary, went 


from St. Vincent's to Bai hadocs. 1 Ic ap- 
plied, in the first instance, to the Gover- 
nor for protection ; but this application 
was very coldly received, and no hoj)e of 
cflectual protection w'as aflbrded to him. 
Mr Rayncr, therefore, did not dare to 
land, on account of the threats of the lead- 
ers of the former mob. Such is the lan- 
guage- of the Wesleyan Missionary Socie- 
ty’s Report. “ One zealous man,” it is 
stated, “ sat on the shore a whole night, 
with a loaded pistol, to shoot him had lie 
left the vessel. The vessel itself M-as me- 
naced with an attack of bCiats, and was 
obliged to seek protection under the guns 
of a ship of war.” The congregation, 
also, which Mr Shrewsbury left bchiiul 
him, and which continued to meet in a 
private house for the purposes of worship 
and mutual edification, were threatened 
with violence. The former mob announ- 
ced their purpose of celebrating the anni- 
versary of the destruction of the chapel, 
by razing the obnoxious house to the 
ground. This was prevented by the in- 
terference of the Governor and the Magis- 
trates ; but the latter have forbidden any 
more meetings to be held. In short, the 
whole account which has been given to 
the public by the Methodist Missionary 
Society, proves the existence, in Rarba- 
does, of a state of lawlessness, and a deep 
and settled hostility to the religious in- 
struction of the negro and coloured popu- 
lation, of M'hom the Methodist congrega- 
tion was chiefly com loosed. 

In Jamaica, likewise, llic Order 
in Council was laid before the As- 
sembly, but iiolhing was done in 
consequence. Tliere was indeed on<^ 
measure of reform, and one only, 
which was introduced, viz. a Bill 
** to enable slaves to give evideneq, 
in certain cases, of crime Ofrai/isf 
slaves, (not against white persons,) 
and of criminal attempts to excite 
rebellion and insurrection, and of 
uttering seditious language." But 
even this Bill, tliough most jealously 
guarded, and extremely dei'ective in 
its provisions, was thrown out by a 
majority of 34> to 1. 

The proceedings in the Golonies, 
which nave now been noticed, speak 
the temper and feeling of all the 
rest. The proceedings in Deinerara 
cannot be forgotten. Is it possible, 
then, to expect that any thing will 
be done by the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves ? What docs the whoh; 
experience of the last forty years 
teach It proves that tlie Colonists 
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are positively determined to retain 
their slaves in the same degraded 
state* in which they now exist. They 
forget that this cannot be done much 
longer, and they are blind to the 
fearful danger that attends the at- 
tempt to keep them in unrelaxed 
bondage. The Nepos arc men ; a 
conviction of their rights is gradually 
spreading a?iong them ; let their in- 
juries be effaced and atoned for be- 
fore that /conviction is general ; let 
kindness and religious instruction 
displace cruelty and ignorance, and 
the transition to freedom may be safe 
and harmless. But if these means 
shall be delayed, the Planters may 
iind that the time for employing them 
has gone by, and that the day of re- 
tribution will come, when they shall 
be called to a fearful reckoning. 

But seeing tliat nothing is to be 
expected from the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, now is the time for the Go- 
vernment and Parliament of Great 
Britain to redeem their pledge, and 
so do something to mitigate the bond- 
age of the unhappy negro race. The 
very case of contumacy which Mr 
Canning said would justify and re- 
quire Parliamentary interference, has 
occurred ; and ‘ the question is, in 
what way should the Parliament of 
this country interfere } 

There are two ways in which Par- 
liament may interpose, "j’he first, 
and the most eftectual and desirable, 
is by direct Icfi-isiationjor the Colonies* 
Parliament may, in this way, to a 
great extent, if not altogether, re- 
dress the wrongs of the Negros. It 
may entitle the slaves to the beneBt 
of religious and moral instruction 
as a which is now dependent 

on tlie will opd caprice of their mas- 
ters. It may abolish the use of the 
whip, protect the women, encourage 
and sanction marriage, and, in short, 
it is in the power of Parliament to 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
ameliorate the condition of the Ne- 
gros, so us gradually to fit and pre- 
pare them for final and complete 
emancipation. Wc are aware that 
this power of the British Parliament 
has been called in question by the 
AVest Indians, and they have had the 
temerity and folly to threaten that 
they would withdraw their allegiance, 
if any attempt should be made to 
enforce die ])aramount authority of 


the mother country. If the situation 
of the West Indies be somewhat dan- 
gerous, even- at present, though the 
power and influence of this great coun- 
try be exercised to giye it stability, 
we should much fear, were that with- 
drawn, it would be critical indeed. 
The Planters might well tremble, if 
we were to take them at their word ; 
they might repent it too late. But 
nothing can he more absurd, nor 
more unfounded, than the attempt 
to dispute the authority of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. It is founded in 
the very constitution of the Colonies, 
and has been constantly exercised on 
all occasions. 

We regret that the Session of Par- 
liament which has just closed has 
passed away without producing any 
measuresof improvement to the slave. 
The next Session will not, we fondly 
hope, be suffered to elapse without 
something decisive being done or 
attempted. We observe that 
Brougham' has pledged himself to 
bring forward a Bill containing va- 
rious important and salutary improve- 
ments, provided it he not done by 
some other person. There is cer- 
tainly no man better qualified for 
this great task than that highly- 
gifted and most indefatigable Sena- 
tor — no man more devoted to the 
cause of emancipation, nor better ac- 
quainted with the subject. Yet there 
are other hands in which we should 
rather wish to see it, and these are, 
the hands of Government. Indeed, 
if they wish to vindicate their own 
authority, to put an end to that in- 
solent and intemperate spirit which 
has been displayed towards their 
measures, they are bound to conic 
forward and redeem the pledge which 
they have given to’ the country, that 
something effectual should he done. 
They may rest assured of it, they 
have the voice of the country with 
them ; and we hope, that, in order 
to show this, and to strengthen the 
hands of whatever party shall bring 
forward this most momentous ques- 
tion, the people will meet before Par- 
liament assembles next year, and 
send up numerous and urgent peti- 
tions. 

There is, however, another method 
by which Parliament can proceed, in 
order to force the West Indians to 
deal more justly with their slaves, a 
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method more indirect, yet it would 
be efiectual ; and that is, by abolish- 
irig the vionopbly given to the West- 
Indian trade. 

This monopoly is at present sup- 
ported, /iVA-f, by a bounty of upwards 
of six shillings per cwt. on the cx- 
j)ort of refined sugar, and which ne- 
cessarily raises the price, not only of 
all such sugar exported, but of all 
the sugar consumed at home, to the 
extent of the bounty* : and, secondly, 
a protecting duty of ten shillings a 
cwt. more on East-Indian than on 
West- Indian sugar ; thus favouring 
sugar grown by slave labour, in pre- 
ference to that grown by free labour, 
to the extent of about 30 per cent, in 
the cost of the article, and tending 
to exclude the latter from our con- 
sumption, and to force us to,consume 
the former. The price of sugars 
must be much raised by the opera- 
tion of the protecting duty, but it is 
estimated, that, for many years, the 
cost of the West-Indian monopoly, 
arising from the sugar bounty alone, 
has amounted to X. 1,200,000 annual- 
ly, The Report says. 

It is this lurge sum (in addition to 
whatever enhancement of price may be 
produced by the protecting duty,) paid 
by the people of this country to the 
growers of sugar, over and above what 
that sugar would otherwise coht, which 
does, in fact, chiefly maintain, unimpaired 
and unreformed, the wretched system of 
colonial bondage. The people of England 
are therefore the real uphoiders of IsT'gro 
Slavery. Without their large contribu- 
tion to its support, it could not fail to be 
rapidly mitigated, and eventually extin- 
guished. 

This fact is not so generally known 
as it should be. The j)eople of this 
country arc not aware that they, by 
means of their bounties and protect- 
ing duties, are the chief oppressors 
of the Negro race. Of the inexpe- 
diency and impolicy of such duties in 
a commercial point of view, it is 
needless to speak ; it is admitted on 
all hands, even by the Government, 
which is now removing bounties and 
protecting duties to a large extent 
from many other branches of com- 
merce. We arc made to pay much 
dearer for sugar than we should do, 


were the market open to East- Indian 
sugar on the same terms as it is to 
West Indian. In order to put money 
into the pocket of the Planters, we 
arc, in fact, content to tax ourselves 
annually to a large amouiit. 

But we wish to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the inanner'^iii 
which our forced encouragement of 
West-India sugar act# upon the 
slave population. The Indians 
have contended that the i:igh price 
of sugar was necessary, not so much 
for themselves, as for the comfort of 
their slaves ; and that in proportion 
as their gains are great, the comforts 
of their slaves arc numerous. That 
this is a complete misrepresentation 
has been unanswerably demonstrat(*<l 
in the present Report. 'Fbe pro])o- 
sition which is maintained in it is di- 
rectly opposite, and it is this: 'J’hat 
whatever tends to raise the price of 
slave-grown produce of our Colonics, 
tends, in the same degree, to rivet 
the chains, and to add to the labour 
and misery of the slave ; while the 
depression of its price operates bciic- 
ficially in relaxing his bonds, abating 
his toil, and enlarging his comforts.’" 

Wc have not space for tlic clear 
and convincing reasoning by which 
this proposition is most conclusively 
made out. We can only give a brief 
outline of it. 

It is, first of all, to be observed, 
that such is the favourable nature of 
the soil and climate in tlie West In- 
dies, that the labour of a few days 
in the year is amply sufficient to pro- 
vide the slaves with the tncans of 
comfortable subsistence. 'J’bis fact 
has been stated by every colonial 
writer, from Mr Bryan Edwards to 
Mr Foster Barham. TUcy have only 
differed as to the quantity of time 
required for this purpose ; some sta- 
ting it at seven days, and others at 
twelve or fourteen in tlie year ; and 
down to the year 181(>, the great- 
est number of days allowed to the 
slaves for cultivating their provision- 
grounds, (exclusive of Sundays,) in 
any of the islands, was , from four- 
teen to sixteen ; and this small 
space of time, it was affirmed in tlie 
evidence laid by the ^Test- Indian 
party before the Privy (’oun^dl and 


• This bounty has, by a late Act of Parliament, been reduced to about half of its 
a mount, but that c’rcumstance only affacts our argument in a very small degice. 
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Parliament, not only enabled the 
slaves "cnerally to live in comfort, 
but atrbrded many the means of pro- 
curing luxuries, and even of amas- 
sing wealth. Lately, however, the 
number of days allowed to the slaves 
has been increased in some of the Co- 
lories, as in Jamaica, to twenty-six, 
and in Tobago to thirty-five, exclu- 
sive of Sund^s ; and it is in this way 
that the slajres generally are support- 
ed, by drawing their food from the 
spot of ground allotted to them. A 
few herrings, iind a little salt fish, are 
likewise served out in some of the 
Colonies, but in quantities so small 
as merely to serve as a seasoning to 
their food. Thus it is evident that 
the maintenance of the slaves is 
quite independent, or nearly so, of 
the return for the sugars. 

It is evident, that if the price of 
slave labour is raised in value, the 
difficulty of manumission is increas- 
ed, by raising its price. Hut it is in 
a more direct way that high prices 
of Colonial produce operate on the 
unfortunate slave. It is the natural 
effect of the high price of any article 
to stimulate its increased production, 
while the effect of low prices is ne- 
cessarily to check its production. But 
in our Colonies, where the slave po- 
pulation cannot be augmented by 
importation, it is impossible to in- 
crease production without adding to 
the lal)our of the slave. An increased 
quantity of sugar and coffee can he 
raised only, cither by abridging the 
time allowed him for cultivating his 
])rovi.sion-ground, or . by increasing 
his labour ; while, on the other hand, 
low prices, by diminishing the temp- 
tation to increase the production of 
sugar and coffee, have the effect to 
ligliten the labour of the slave, and 
so to improve his strength and con- 
ilition. 

The growth and preparation of 
sugar is a most laborious and ex- 
hausting process ; and it is found, 
that the decrease of life and health 
among the Negro population bears 
an almost exact ]iroportion to the 
degree in which the cultivation of 
sugar is carried on. In Colonies 
v/here it is not grown, the slaves are 
found to increase their numbers just 

the inhabitants do in North and 
South America ; and, in fact, in al- 
most every country of the world, cx- 
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cept in the British sugar Colonies of 
the West Indies ; while in ajl those 
Colonies where sugar is cultivated, 
they decrease with a rapidity pro- 
portioned to the quantity of sugar 
grown. 

In the Bahamas, (says the Report,) 
where no sugar is grown, the slaves in- 
crease— they increase rapidly ! In Bar- 
badocs, where the proportion of sugar to 
the population is least, they increase, 
thougli in a small degree. In St. Kill’s 
and Jamaica, where the proportion of 
sugar is greater than in Barbadoes, there 
is a Considerable, though not so large a 
decrease as in St. Vincent, Grenada, To- 
bago, and Demarara, where the proportion 
of sugar is the largest. The decrease pro- 
ceeds at a more rapid rate ; at a rate, in 
some of them, which would unpeople the 
earth in half a century. 

It is thus evident, that the cnlturo 
of sugar is most pernicious and de- 
structive to the labourers engaged in 
it. But it is imagined by many, that 
this produce constitutes the real 
wealth of the West Indies, and un- 
doubtedly it has enriched many ; 
but this partial and individual good 
has been gained at the expense of 
mucli general evil. The gambling 
speculations, and ruinous fluctuations 
to which the sugar trade is subject, 
have ruined many ; and, in conse- 
quence of the culture of it, the Islands 
of the West Indies have been re- 
tarded in the career of real improve- 
ment in an inconceivable degree. 
Their agriculture has been kept in 
the most wretched state, — the soil ex- 
hausted, — and the slaves have been 
subjected to sufferings and privations 
which it would be now desirable to 
pass over in silence, if it were not 
that the only hope of redress lies in 
the frequent repetition oftlie subject. 

We are tempted to quote the fol- 
lowing somewhat lengthy extract, 
from the Report already so often re- 
ferred to, which contains a masterly 
view of the consequences likely to 
follow from removing the bounties 
and protecting duties : 

The fnht clfect of the removal of re- 
strictions would be, that the colonist 
would be induced to willidraW I'rom bU- 
gar ciiltix.ition (uliich is at once the 
most cxhau'iting to the sun', and the most 
oppressive to the slave of aoy) his infe- 
rior soils, and to cmidoy thei i in pas- 
ture, or in the growth of other article/ 
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of a k*.s onerous deseiiption. By rcser- 
MOi; Ills boat soilii only for bugar, its re- 
in iiiiLT.iting price would !;c lowered, and 
his piolits of course raised. But the ne- 
cessity of the case would force upon him 
other improvements. He would be ob- 
liged to become resident, 'fhat curse of 
the West Indies, a non-resident proprie- 
tary, woilld cease; the heavy cost of 
agency would be saved ; the ruinous ef- 
fect arising from the unfaithfulness and 
disobedience of agents, liustrating eveiy 
designed amelioration, would be stopped ; 
the plough and various other articles of 
machinery uould then he brought into 
Use, and would both lessen the expense 
of culture and lighten the labour of the 
slaves. It is quite astonishing, that the 
plough should not have been adopted in 
the West Indies. This, in coniinoii with 
many other evils of the system, is owing 
to slavery. If an Knglish farmer was 
obliged to keep, during the whole year, 
all the hands he required for harvest, he 
too might be tempted to occupy them 
in turning up the soil with the hoe, in. 
stead of employing cattle and machinery 
111 this branch of husbandry. In his altered 
circumstances, the Planter would feel 
the necessity of making the culture of 
l>rovisions, and the raising of cattle and 
live st(x:k, a principal object of attention. 
He would feel the necessity also of re- 
lieving the women from that constant 
and oppressive drudgery of liejd labour, 
which smites them with barrenness and 
aliridges their lives. lie would allow 
them to pay an adequate share of atten- 
tion to their children and their domestic 
concerns. He u’ould introduce a variety 
of economical and moral improvements, 
which are obviously jiracticable, and un- 
der the influence of which the West In- 
dies could not fail rajiidly to improve. 
The ])opulalion would increase ; and, 
as tlicy increased, their condition would 
gradually ajiproach to that of free labour- 
eis. The projierty of the Planter would 
he no longer estimated by the number 
of his slaves, who would sink in value, 
and whose manumission would become 
rapidly progressive, but by his land, 
which, as population multiplied, would 
proportionably rise in value ; and even- 
tually his income might be derived, not 
from the uncertain results which attend 
the present unnatural state of things, 
but from a land-rent paid by Black or 
White farmers managing their own con- 
cerns. The West Indies would then be 
able to comjicte in the sale of their pro- 
duce with any other country in the 
world ; and the West-Indian planter 
would find the improvement of his in- 
come to keep jMce with the jirfigrcss of 
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those reforms which would, at the same 
time, most effectually promote the hap- 
piness, and exalt the inoial and social 
condition of his unhappy bondsmen. 

In order to bring about this happy 
and desirable change to its full ex- 
tent, a lapse of years, under the 
most favourable circumstances, must 
doubtless be required ; but as long as 
we continue to hold ou» such encou- 
ragements as we do for«;tht* growth 
of sugar, no improvemenir can be ex- 
pected. It will therefore afford ano- 
ther inducement to Parliament to in- 
vestigate this subject. 'The most 
praiseworthy improvements havebeeii 
introduced into our commercial af- 
fairs during the last Session of Par- 
liament, and Ministers are entitled to 
the gratitude of the country for the 
liberality and the justness of the 
views adopted by them, indeed, to- 
ivards the Colonies themselves they 
have acted in the wisest manner, by 
throwing open their ports to other 
nations besides the mother country. 
But all the financial and commercial 
regulations which liaveheen adopted 
sink into nothing when compared 
with this, which so nearly affects the 
lives and comforts ^>f so many thou- 
sands of human beings, of whose 
ameliorations there can bg little hope 
while things remain as they are ; but 
under a new and improved system, 
the amelioration of the Negros could 
not fail to be rapid : and while, by 
the reduction of duties, wc should 
obtain sugar at a cheaper rate, what 
a market for British goods might 
be opened in llindostan, and how 
might the civilization and improve- 
ment of that extensive region be 
likewise accelerated by our extensive 
commerce ! 

M''e have left ourselves room to no- 
tice only one objection which has 
been often adduced against the o- 
rnancipation of the Negros, — that if 
they were free, they would not work ; 
that such is their incurable indo- 
lence, that if not stimulated to work 
by the whip, they would do nothing, 
but would either starvq, or subsist 
upon what they could pi under. 

This is an argument which can be 
refuted by unanswerable facts : but 
even supposing that it could not, and 
supposing that the Negro really was 
insensible to all the common motives 
of huiiiun exertion, bow docs he 
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come to be so ? Js it tlie constitu- 
tion oi his nature ? or is it the con- 
sequence of the oppression and de- 
j^radalion to which he has been sub- 
jected for ages? We shall immedi- 
ately shew, that the Negro can exert 
hiii^lf with as much effect ^s his 
white brethren, and therefore it can- 
not be said Ahat he is by nature 
either inoryy or physically inca- 
pable of exffrtion. It is, then, be- 
cause he has been oppressed and 
degraded tba^, he -is perhaps at the 
present moment unfitted for freedom. 
Jiiit is it not cruel and unfeeling, that 
this should be stated as an argument 
against his emancipation ? — that they 
who have so deeply injured him, as 
to render him incapable of tasting 
the sweets of freedom, should plead 
this their injustice as a reason for 
still farther continuing it ? So far 
jroin defending the existence of 
Slavery, this should be its bitterest 
reproach, that it x^rotccts itself by its 
very enormities. 

It is, however, established by a 
multitude of indisputable facts, that 
the Negros are perfectly capable of 
exertion in a state of freedom, and 
that they display just as much acti- 
vity and wisdom as any others of the 
human race would do under similar 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

I n the first place, let us look to 
llayti. There we see a nation coin- 
X)osed of Negros, who, under the fos- 
tering wing of Freedon), are rapidly 
advancing in wealth an<l power, and 
are continually organizing institu- 
tions for the civilization and improve- 
ment of the people. "I'hey paid dear- 
ly, it is true, for these blessings. 
They had to endure years of san- 
guinary war of terror arid alarm, 
from domestic enemies, and from fo- 
reign invasion, before they obtained 
them ; and no man can desire to see 
a repetition of these dreadful scenes. 
These circumstances were extremely 
unfavourable to the cultivation of 
those habits of industry and exertion 
on which the prosperity of every 
country mainly depends ; what then 
lias that extensive Colony lost by 
all these calamities, seeing that^they 
were the throes wlaich attended the 
birth of Freedom } Tire llaytians 
have gained beyond all calculation ; 


they have ever since supported iIh'Iii- 
selves without the least assistance ; 
and the country has gone on pro- 
gressively .increasing iir population, 
in wealth, and growing in wisdom 
and civilization. \Vc have only to 
attend to the facts. In the year 
1805, the population of the Island 
was estimated at 4-00,000, froni a 
census taken by order of the llayiian 
Oovermnent ; last year the popu- 
lation appears now to amount to 
935,000, so that it has much inoie 
than doubled within the last twenty 
years, which is a rapidity of increase 
hardly to be paralleled in any part of 
the globe. It is true, sugar is not 
now exported ; but by the official re- 
turns, it appears that ihree mrl/ions 
Sterling of merchandize w^ere iinjiort- 
cd into Hayti last year, all of whicli 
must have been paid for by the 
Xiroduce of Ilaytian labour. These 
facts prove the capability of the Ne- 
gro race. 

But we have a second evidence of 
their capacity for exertion, aiTonled 
by what takes place within onr own 
colonies. Jn all of them there are 
numbers of cmanci]>atcd Africans, 
who have procured their freedom in 
various ways. The free black ami 
coloured population is more numer- 
ous than our readers are aware of. 
They arc, it is true, acontemmd ami 
degraded race, — their colour is a 
badge which for ever c.xcludes them 
from all association with the whites, 
— their efforts aic cramped and li- 
mited by oppressive reguJationF, and 
they arc excluded from all public 
employment, cither civii or military. 

The very lowest white,” says Mr 
Kdwards, “ holds it an abomination 
even to eat bread with tJiem Vet, 
though contemned and degraded by 
these disgraceful laws and prcjtidiccs, 
these free Negro.s contrive, not only 
to support themselves, but many oI 
them acquire much property, and 
arc distinguished for their worth and 
integrity. What might not be cv- 
pected from such a race under ii.oic 
favourable and just l i reams ^^anct ^ ! 

To give an idea of the iiumbefs 
andrespcctability of this class ot men, 
wa may add, ibat in Irinidad tliey 
are very nuincroO-s, and possess a fall 
halj'oli 'ihc property of the island. 1 n 
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< Grenada they arc more than three 
times as numerous as the whites. 
In Jamaica, also, their number is 
said to be 4-01,000, which far exceeds 
that of the white inhabitants ; and 
all these maintain themselves, and 
many are wealthy. 

These facts, and many more could 
be added, demonstrate that [the 
argument much relied upon by the 
West Indians, that the Negros, if 
free, would not w’ork, is founded 
upon misrepresentation. But let us 
not be misunderstood. 'J'hough we 
feel warranted in contending that the 
Negros have no natural incapacity 
for freedom, yet we do not advocate 
any rasli or precipitate measure of 
immediate emancipation. If the state 
of the slave population ivas such as to 
admit of immediate emancipation, 
with advantage to themselves and 
with safety to the white inhabitants 
and their property, we should loudly 
protest against the delay of a single 
hour in doing this great act of jus- 
tice, But, alas I we are aware that 
some preparatory measures are ne- 
cessary before the Negros arc capa- 
ble of making a full and advantageous 
use of the unspeakable blessings of 
freedom, — so much the more odious 
IS that system which has thus unfit- 
ted them for tliese ble^ings. We 
therefore maintain, tliat these prepa- 
ratory measures ought to be set about 
instantly. Increase the knowledge, 
the comforts, and the privileges of 
ibe slave. But will tlie IManter do 
.so? lie knows too well, that know- 
ledge and Slavery cannot co-exist. 
This great duty must therefore be 
performed by the Parliament of Bri- 
tain, and with it, too, must lie the 
tremendous responsibility that may, 
nay, that must attend, any procrasti- 
Jiation. 

'file abolitionists arc accused, by 
many timid and indecisive persons 
in this country, of being indifferent 
to the interests of the white inhabi- 
tants of the colonies, by agitating 
this question at all. The abolition- 
ists are not so unjust as to wish to 
benefit one class of their fellow-crea- 
tures at the expense of another, and 
therefore they have always contend- 
ed, that, even though it was not easy 
to perceive what compensation is due 
tp one man for restoring to another 
his natural rights unjustly withheld, 
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yet that the VV\’st Indians oujsht to 
be compensated to the full extent of 
the loss they might suffer. 'I’he to- 
leration of Slavery is vl national sin, 
and the redress should be national. 
In point of fact, however, the aboli- 
tionists do consult the true inte'ests 
of the white inhabitants themselves. 
These men arc wilfully blind, and 
the abolitionists wouM enlighten 
them, if possible. Tl«y feel that 
Slavery is so abhorrent to all religion, 
and reason, and nature, that it can- 
not last ; the present aspect of the 
world threatens its extinction ere 
long, at least wherever civilization 
and Christianity have spread \ anil, 
therefore, for the sake of their own 
safety, the abolitionists would be- 
seech the Planters, before it he too 
late, to change their conduct, and to 
treat their Negros, not as brute- 
beasts, but as men and as brethren. 
We hope they will not continue deaf 
to our salutary advice, and insensi- 
ble to our solemn warnings. The 
principles of freedom are shooting 
fast and strong in their near neigh- 
bourhood. AVithin the last twenty 
years, numberless free states have 
there been formed, in all of which 
Slavery has been abolished, and will 
not that circumstance affect the ques- 
tion to an inconceivable extent? 

If any thing is to be done, it must 
be conceded to the general, and loud- 
ly-expressed voice of the people. Let 
them speak out, and their demands 
will be heard and granted. As it is, 
therefore, of the utmost consequence 
to enlighten and inform the public 
mind, we would recommend to all 
who are interested in the (juestion 
to bestir themselves in procuring and 
circulating the publications and re- 
ports of the Society. In this way, 
much good may be done at a very 
small cost; and we are happy to 
learn, that the Society for the abo- 
lition in this city is about to ojieii 
a library for the circulation of books 
and tracts upon the subject. It was 
by this means that the long and ar- 
duous struggle for the abolition, of 
the Slave Trade was brought to a 
victorious termination, and tliere can 
be no doubt that similar means will 
bring about the present improvement 
of the Negro's condition, and ulti- 
mately deliver him from his bitter 
bondage. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mrs Hemans has in the press a Poem, 
\ entitled “ The Forest Sanctuary; with 
%ays of other Lands.” It is the tale of 
a ^fpanish exile, who flies from the reli- 
gious persecutions o^ the 16th century, 
and takes rejlge in the wilds of America, 
w here lie rytes his own story. 

Mr T. it Davies, private teacher of 
Mathematics, Bristol, has ready for press, 
a course of “ Studios in Plane Geome- 
try.” We understand that Mr D. has 
also in preparation, Some Illustrations 
of the Common-Sense System of Philo- 
sophy.” 

The eighth volume of the British An- 
thology, with Mr WestalPs designs, will 
he completed early this month. 

“ The Rising Village,” a Poem, by 
Oliver Goldsmith, a descendant of the 
family of the author of “ The Deserted 
Village,” is nearly ready. 

Mr WestaU’s Designs for Cowper’s 
Poems arc newly engraved ; they are 
(with the Poems) nearly ready for deli- 
very. 

Mr Holland has in the press a new 
Tale, entitled “ Moderation.” 

The author of the Picturesque Pro- 
menade round Dorking has in the press 
a volume of Tales, Essays, Sketches, and 
Readings. 

Excerpta Aristophanica, with Prefa- 
ces, Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
occasional Translations; and Kxcerpta 
Oratorica, or Selections from the Greek 
Orators, intl^nded to confirm and illus- 
trate the views olFercd in the preceding 
volumes, of the Politics, the Philosophy, 
Drama, Customs, Manners and State of 
Society of Ancient Athens, are preparing 
for publication. 

• A Gardener's. Quarterly Register and 
Magazine of Rural and Domestic Im- 
provement, is announced — London’s En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening is just ready. 

Literary Dissections of Medical his- 
tory, in 3 vols. small 8vo.,.^ are nearly 
ready for publication. 

Another new Quarterly Magazine is 
about to be started ; it professes to avoid 
politics, and to be the production prin- 
cipally of young scholars ivho have left 
the Universities, and arc preparing for 
other pursuits. 

The “ Complete Servant” will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

The lately-discovered work of Milton • 
is just ready for publication. 

In the course of July will be publish- 
ed, a Manual of Classical Bibliography; 
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comprising a copious detail of the va- 
rious Editions, Translations into the Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, Gorman, 
and, occasionally, other Languages ; 
Commentaries, and Works, Critical and 
Illustrative, of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics, by Joseph William Moss, B.A., of 
Magdalen- Hall, Oxford. 

The new volume of Poems, by the 
author of the Improvisatrice, w'lll be pub- 
lished in Q day or two. 

Mr Nash’s Views and Illustrations of 
His Majesty’s Palace at Brighton are 
now just ready. 

Suggestions on the mode of determi- 
ning the degree of Security to be placed 
on Vaccination, as a preventive of Small- 
pox, published in the form of a Letter to 
the Secretary of the Home Department, 
will speedily be published. 

Watt’s Poetical Album, or Register of 
Modern Fugitive Poetry, is now just 
ready. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Christopher Marlowe, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
are nearly ready. 

The Letters of Marshal Conway, from 
1714 to 1784, embracing the period 
when he was Commander of the Forces, 
'aiic\ SccreUry of State, will be published 
in a few days. 

Mr Moore’s Life of Sheridan, so long 
announced, is expected to appear in a few 
days. 

Mr Charles Mills has in the press the 
History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and 
its Times, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The English Flora. , By Sir James E. 
Smith, President of the Linnaean Society, 
&c. &c. Vol. III. is just ready. The work 
will be completed in 5 vols. 

A Memoir of the Life of the late .lohn 
Bowdler, Esq., with some Account of the 
late Thomas Dowdier, Esq., one vol. 8vo. 
will be published in a few days. 

Mr Christie, a Member of the Society 
of bilettanti, ha^ in the press. Disquisi- 
tions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and 
their probable connexion with the Shows 
of the Eleuslnian and other Mysteries. 

Sermons of the late Rev. John .lortin, 
D.D., Archdeacon oLLondon, Rector of 
St. Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington, abridged by the Rev. (icorge 
Whittaker, M. A., in 3 vols. 8vo., are 
nearly ready. 

The History of the principal Transac- 
tions in British India, during the Adini-. 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings, by 
Henry T. Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, will be published in a few days. 

N 
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Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland^ and 
other by a Resident of Sherwood 

Forest, arc nearly ready. 

A work entitled The Cheltenham 
Anthology ; copsisting of Translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanisli ; and Original Poems ; edited 
by W. H. Hal pin, is announced as being 
in the press. 

The Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
of the King's Theatre and Theatre Royal 
Drury -lane, in 2 vols. 8vo., are just ready. 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal 
Christmas; a Poem, by Mrs II. Rolls, 
authoress of “ Sacred Sketches,” &,c., will 
he puhlishe i within the montli. 

A Panoramic View of the important 
commercial town of Liverpool, is now in 
the hands of an eminent Engraver, and 
will shortly appear. 

A Series of Four Views of the ancient 
and iin|iurtant Fortress of Dover, drawn 
from nature, on stone, from picturesque 
situations, will appear in a few days. 

The Country Vicar, the Brule of They- 
bergh, and other Poems, will shortly be 
published. 

The Pepysian Diary and Correspon- 
dence, edited by Lord Braybrooke, is early 
expected. The Diary commences imme- 
diately liefore tlic Restoration, when Mr 
Pepys sailed with the Earl of Sandwich 
to bring over the King from Breda, and is 
continued almost uninterruptedly for ten 
years. 

Historical and Literary Tour of .i Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland, with An- 
ecdotes of Distinguished Persons, visited 
by the author, in 2 vols., will be publLh- 
ed in a few days. 

An extended and improved Edition of 
the Naval Gazetteer and Chronulogi''t ; 
containing a History of the Late Wars, 
from thdr commencement in 1793 to 
their conclusion in 1801, and from their 
recommencement in 1803 to their final 
conclusion in 1815, when Buonaparte sur- 
rendered himself to Captain Maitland, on 
board the Bellerophon, and continued, as 
to the biographical part, to the present 
time, is in the press, and will speedily be 
published, in a neat pocket size. 

Part IV. of Sermons and Plans of Ser- 
mons, by the late Rev. Joseph Benson, 
are in the press. 

Early in July will be published, in I 
vol. fee. 8vo. with Frontispiece, “ The 
Broken Heart,” “ Legend of the Isles,” 
with other Poems, by Edmund Kcadc, 
Esq. 

The Rev. John Bruce has in the press, 
a volume of Sermons on important Sub- 


for Puhliculi :July 

jeets ; chiefly intciidcd to aid the Devotii 
of the Closet, and the Religious Exercises 
of the Family. ' 

The Gipsey,a Romance, by John Bow- 
ring, Esq., from the German of Lann, is 
preparing for publication. 

The History of Rome, now fir^t trans- 
lated from the German of B. G. Niebuhr*, 
is in prc^iaration. 

Talcs of the Wild*and tlic Wonderful, 
Original and Translated ; Attaining the 
Prediction — The Yellow Plvarf — Dcr 
Freischutz — I’hc Fortunes olNDc la Pole 
—and the Lord of the Maclstram, v\dl 
soon appear in post Hvo. ^ 

On July 1st will be published, in Dub- 
lin, the First Number of a Monthly Work, 
entitled The Christian Examiner and 
Church of Ireland Magazine ; ” to be con- 
ducted by Clergymen of the Est.djlishcd 
Church. 

Mr Charles Waterton, of Walton Hall, 
has a 4t() vol. in the press, entitled, M'an- 
dcringsin South America, the NoithWc'-t 
of the United’ States, and the Anlillc'', 
from the year 1812 to 1825. With ori- 
ginal InstruetJons for the ])erfeet jiresrr- 
vation of Birds, Reptiles, &c. for Cabi- 
nets of Natural History. 

Leigh’.s New Pocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and ])nrt of Scotland, 
on the plan of Renluird's Itineraries ; 
containing an account of all the direct 
and cross roads; together with a de- 
scriplion of every remarkable place, its 
curiosities, manufactures, commerce, po- 
pulation, and jinncipal inns ; the whole 
forming ii complete guide to every object 
worthy the attention of travellers, li. m 
the press. 

The first number of a woik, to be 
continued monthly, entitled, h’Ua.i 
Con.spicua,” conqirising coloured En- 
gravings of the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of the Flower Garden and Plea- 
sure-Grounds ; accompanied by Botani- 
cal Descriptions, and particulars of Treat- 
ment and Propagation, by Richard Mor- 
ris, F. L. S.| &c. is announced to appear 
in July. 

•EDINBURGH. 

Shortly w ill be published, an account of 
the Botanic Garden in the Island of St. 
Vincent, from its first establishment, by 
the Rev. Lansdown Guilding, U A. F.L. 
S.M. & W.S. Edinburgh &c. ^tc. The 
Work is printing at the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Press, and will be embellished with 
Engravings drawn on Stone by W. Heath, 
Esq. 
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lAJONTIILY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIUUITIES. 

V The First part of Mr Nichols’s Col- 
lection of “ The Progresses, Processions, 
and Splendid Entertainments of King 
James the A'irst.” Illustrated by Ilis- 
r torical, "i’Jfographical, and Biographi- 
cal Notes./ 

The Eighteenth and concluding Num- 
ber of the Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” * 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Foot*Uot in Sheep : 
including remarks pn the Exciting Cause, 
Method of Cure, and Means of prevent- 
ing that destructive Malady. By T. Peall, 
Esq. Hvo. 2s. (id. 

Finlay son’s British Farmer. 8vo. 9s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

No. I. of Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectuial Antiquities of Normandy, 
by J. and 11. Lc Keux, after Drawings 
by A. Pugin, Architect. The Literary 
part by J. Britton, F. S. A., &c. This 
number, containing Twenty Engravings 
by J. Le Keux, all of which are calcu- 
lated to iilubtiate the true architectural 
forms and members of the bpecimens 
selected, and some of them serve to ex- 
emplify the exact uniformity that pre- 
vailed in the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Normandy and England at the latter 
part of the Eleventh Century. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, being No. XXXV. of Cathedral 
AniUpiities, by J. Britton. 

No. ^1. being the First of Vol. II. of 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
Londoji, with Seven Engravings, and 
Accounts of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
IVIoorfields ; the Villa of Mr Greenough, 
Somerset-place, &c. 

ARCItOiOLOGY. 

Bridge’s Testimonies of Antiquity. 
Svo. 7s. (id. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Commercial Power of great Bri- 
tain ; exhibiting a complete View ot the 
ihiblic Works of this Country. By the 
Baron ^upin. 2 vols. Hvq., with a 4to. 
Atlas of plans. £lii8s. 

A Hand-Book; or, Concise Diction- 
ary of Terms used in the Arts and Sci- 
ences. By W. Hamilton M« R« A. S. 
Foolscap Hvo. 9s. (id. 

An entire New Dictionary of Mecha- 
nical Science, the Arts, Manufactures, 
.mil Useful Knowledge. By A. Jamie- 
son, J.LJ). Pjrt I. js. 


niOGRAPlIY. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during liis Lordship’s Embassy to Paris. 
To which are added, his Lordship’s Let- 
ters to the Rev. Henry Zouch ; lormitig 
Vol. IX. of Lord Orford’s Work. 4to. 

Memoirs of the Court of France du- 
ring the residence (above Thirty years) 
of the Marquis De Dangeau. 2 vols. 

8 VO. £ 111 8s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 
Esq. 4*10. £.3 II 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus Poetarum, Part I. comprising 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, 
and Propertius 2s. Gd. 

DRAMA. 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, Vols. 
IV. and V. Crown 8vo. 8s. to subscrib- 
ers. To be completed in eleven volumes. 

Morgan on Shakespeare. 12 mo. 6s. 

EDUCATION. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historical. By B. H. Mal- 
kin, LL.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

A |)ccp at the Esquimaux ; or, Scenes 
on the Icc. 5s. • 

The Little Lexicon ; or, Multum in 
Parvo of the English Language ; being 
the most copious and complete Abridge- 
ment of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary ever 
published. 7s. Gd. 

Luby’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 10s. 

Wright’s Self-Examinations in Alge- 
bra. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Carrington’s Plates of Aristophanes. 
5s. Gd. 

Northern Regions. 12mo. 8s. 

Precept and Example, in the Instruc- 
tive Letters of Eminent Men to their 
Younger Friends ; with short Biographs 
of the Writers. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a, Sea- 
man. 12mo. 7s. boards; 8s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

A highly-finished Portrait of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, engraved 
by Thomson, from a painting by G. 

No.’l. of a splendid work cj^ed Gallery 
of British Sculpture, containing an En- 
graving from the Statue of Addison, in 
St. Paul’s. By R- Westmacott, Esq. 
R, A. 

The Schools of the Fine Arts ; or, the 
Anecdotes, Traits, Facts, and Relics of 
Painters and Paintings; Sculptors and 
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Statu; 17; Architects and Architecture; 
Knifravers and J^ngravin^ — of all aijes 
and countries. By J. Elmes, Esq. F.R.S. 
.‘5 vols. small 8vo. £.liils. 

young’s Catalogue of the Marquis of 
Stattbrd's Gallery. 2 vols. 4to. £.()iiG3. ; 
large paper, £. 1 2 » 1 2s. 

A Series of Plates, carefully executed 
after the Painting and Sculptures of the 
most eminent Masters of the Florentine 
Schools, intended to illustrate the gradual 
Advancement of the Arts, from the be- 
ginning of the Thirteenth to the close of 
the Fifteenth Century, By W. Young 
Ottlay, Esq. Nos. I. to V., each con- 
taining five plates. £. 1 w Is. 

nisTORY. 

The Cabinet Historian, Part I., con- 
taining France. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the year 1783 to 1822. By E. P. 
Brenton, Esq. 11. N. 5 vols. 8vo. 
£.5 11. 5s. 

Lord Sackvillc, Author of the Letters 
of Junius. By G. Coventry. 8vo. 14s. 

Cromwell’s History of Colche.ster. 2 
vols. post 8vo. £.liil2s. ; royal, £.2»i2s. ; 
I ndia proofs, £. 4 n 4s. • 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

' The Oracle of Human Destiny ; or, 
The Unen ing Foreteller of Future Events, 
and Accurate Interpreter of Mystical 
Signs and Influences, through the Me- 
dium of Common Cards. By Afadamc le 
Normand. 13mo. 6s. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening, and 
on uniting Picturesque Effect with Rural 
Scenery ; containing directions for laying 
out and improving the grounds connected 
with a country residence. By R. Morris,’ 
F.L.S. Royal 4to., six coloured plates, 
£. 1 It 1 1 II Gd. extra boards. 

A Treatise on Milk, as an Article of 
the First Necessity to the Health and 
Comfort of the Community. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Mrs Williams’s Hints to her Daugh- 
ters. 12mo. 3s. 

Nature of Value. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

. Considerations upon the Expediency of 
Building a Metropolitan Palace. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 

Gilchrist’s Eaat-India Vade-Mecum. 
6vo. 18s. 

A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and 
Carriages, shewing the Principles of Es. 
timating their Strength, Proportions, Ex- 
pense, and Annual Produce, and the Con- 
ditions which render them Effective, Eco- 
nomical, and Durable ; with the Theory, 
Effect, and Expense of Steam Carriages, 
Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. 
By T. Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 

1 0s. 6d. ; with four Engravings and nu- 
»n crons useful I’aMcs. 


Elements of Operative Miduifery; 
roniprismg a Dcscrijition of ecrluin New 
and Improved Powers for assisting Diffi- 
cult and Dangerous J.aboiirs. By D. D. 
Davis, M.D. 4to. £.2ii2s. boards. 

The Lectures of Sir Astlcy Cooper, 
Bart. F.R.S., Surgeon to the King, &». 
&c. on the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery ; with additional Notes and Cases. 
By F. Tyrrell, Esq. Vol.Vll. with co- 
loured plates. 8vo. 16s. V 

The Art of Tseauty ; with the best 
Means of preserving and improving the 
Shape — the Figure — the Compleetion — 
the Eyes — the Lips — the Teeth — and the 
Hair. Foolscap. 9s. 

The Parthenon, a Magazine of Litera- 
ture and Art, printed entirely on Stone, 
at the Typolithogfaphie Press. Super- 
royal 8vo. Is. 

Collections from the Unpubli'shcd Me- 
dical Writings of the late Caleb Hillier 
Parry, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Vol. 1. Royal 
8vo. 16s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by 
the late 11. Ay ton, Esq., with a Memoir 
of his Life, and a Portrait from a Draw'- 
ing by 11. Westall, Esq. R.A. Post 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

Flora Domestica, or the Poetital 
Flow'cr Garden. Second edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 1 2s. 

MUSIC. 

Concert-Room and Orchestra Anec- 
dotes of Music and Musicians, British 
and Foreign, Ancient and Modern. By 
T. Busby, M.A. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
£.liils. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Hunt’s New Theory of Light. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. • 

leones Fossilium SccliJes Centiiria 
Prima. By C. E. Konig, Esq., &c. Folio, 
10s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

The Adventurers ; or. Scenes in Ire- 
land in the Reign of Elizabeth. 3 vols. 
12mo. £.liils. 

Truth and Fashion ; a Sketch. By F. 

R n. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Story of a Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Pierce Egan’s Anecdotes of the Turf, 
the Chase, the Ring, and the Stage, illus- 
trated with plates, etched by Theodore 
Lane. 8vo. Nos. 1. and 2. Ls. /id. each. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’s 
Friendship; or, the Widow and her 
Daughters. By H. R. Mossc. S vols. 
12mo. £.1 II 10s. 

London in tlie Olden Time ; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its early Inhabitants. 
Crown fivD. 10s. 

The English in Italy. By a Dislin- 
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guishcJ Kesiclont. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
iMul^wOd. 

Pdbylou the Great. By the Author of 
the Modern Athens. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. 

‘ Husband-Hunting; or, the Mother 
anii Daughters. 3 vois. 13mo. £.Iuis. 
College Recollections. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Forty Years in the World ; or. Sketches 
and Talcs of ^Soldier’s Life. By R. G. 

. j^Wallaec, Ft-y 3 vols. post 8vo. £.lul()s. 
Massenbui^h, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
X.l If Is. 

Ambition; Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
XM-Ls. 

O’Hara, or 179S. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

His. * 

Precept and Example. Fools. 8vo. 7s. 
Charaf ttrs and Opinions : or the Blue 
Book. Post Bvo. 10s. Cd. 

rOETRY. 

Poems, the Early Productions of Wil- 
liam Cowper, now first published. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s. (id. 

Fashion, and other Poems. By John 
Blunt Freeman, Gent. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems, by Mrs E. Cobbold; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 12mo. 5s. 

The Arabs, a Tale ; in Four Cantos. 
By Henry Austin Driver. 8vo. 5s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other 
Poems. By E. Taylor. Bvo. (is. 

The Moor, a Poem in Six Cantos. By 
Lord Portchester. Bvo. 12s. 

To tlie Departed. Stanzas to the Me- 
mory of Lprd 'Byron. Is. 

Supplement to Pope’s Works. 8vo. 
6b. (id. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. Post Bvo. 9s. 

Facctin? Cantabrigienses. I2ino. 5s. 
Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Mo- 
dern ; with an Essay, and Notes, His- 
torical nnd Critical, and Characters of the 
most Imminent Lyrical Poets of Scotland. 
By Allan Cunningham. 4 vols. crown 
bvo. 

Songs of a Stranger, by L. S. Costello. 
Bvo. bs. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Rev. J. T. Becher, M.A. Preben- 
dary of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, has published, Tables shewing the 
Single and Monthly Contributions to be 
paid, the Allowances to be granted, and 
the Method of Calculating, at overy period 
of life : the value of the Assurances cfi*ect- 
cd by Members of Friendly Societies, to- 
Igcthcr with a System of Book-keeping 
recommended for the use of such insti- 
tutions. 

Tho Negro’s Memorial, or Abolition- 
ist’s Catechism ; containing a Compen- 


dious Analysis of Arguments relative to 
the Slave Trade and Negro Slavery. 
8vo. 2b. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Na- 
tional Wealth. By J. Rooke. Bvo. 1 5s. 

Observations on the Law and Constitu- 
tion of India, on the Nature of Landed 
Tenure, and on the System of Revenue 
and Finance. Bvo. 12s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Parish Church ; or, Religion in 
Britain. Containing the Origin, Learning, 
Religion, and Cubtoms of the Britons ; 
the Errors, Progress, and Ascendancy of 
Popery; the Reformation and Revolu- 
tion, &c. By the Rev. T. Wood, A.M. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gesenius’s' Hebrew Lexicon to the 
Books of the Old Testament, including 
the Geographical Names and Chaldaic 
Words in Ezra and Daniel.' Translated 
into English from the German. By 
Christopher Leo. £.lii4s. 

A Sermon preached at St. Michael’s, 
Bath, on the Death of the Rev. John 
Richards, A.M. By the Rev. James 
Pears, B.C.L. Bvo. Is. Cd. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Frog- 
nail Dibdin, M.A. F.R.S. Bvo. . 15s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 

Thomas Rctniell, B.D. F.R.S. Bvo. 12§. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. F.A.S. Svo. 
lOs. Cd. A New Volume, being the 
Fourth. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of 
a Manly Character. By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 10s. Cd. 

topoghaphy. 

Mr Britton's Third Volume of the 
Beauties of Wiltshire; containing a Map 
and thirteen Engravings, with Accounts 
of all the Antiquities, heats, Towns, &c. 
in the Northern Part of the County ; 
particularly the celebrated Druidical I’em- 
ple at Avebury, Malmesbury and Lacock 
Abbey, copious Lists, iS:c. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey irtto various Parts of Eu- 
rope; and a Residence in them, during 
the Years 1818, 1B19, 1820, and 1821. 
By the Rev..T. Pennington, A.M. 2 vols. 
Bvo. £. Ill lbs. 

A Succinct View and Analysis of au- 
thentic Information extant, in Original 
Works on the practicability of joining 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a 
Ship Canal across the |Isthmus of Ame- 
rica. By R. B. Pitman, Bvo. 8s. 

The Journal of Llewcllin Penrose, a 
Seaman. 12mo. 7s. 

Smith’s France and Switzerland. Bvo. 
9s. 
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EDINBURGH. 

The Missionaiy. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

A Sketch of the History of Hawick ; 
including sonje account of the iManncra 
and Cliaracter of the Inhabitants ; with 
Occasional Observations. To which is 
subjoined a Short Essay, in rcjily to Doc- 
tor Chalmers on Paujierism and the Poor- 
Laws. By Robert Wilson. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 

Brother Jonathan : or, the New Eng- 
landers. 3 vols. post 8vo. £.liilliiOd. 
boards. 

A Summer Ramble in the North High- 
lands. lismo. 5.S. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace knight 
of Elleislic, and Guardian of Scotland, 
in one \olumc foolscap, wiVh an elegant 
Erontispiecc. 5s. boards. 

Scottish Stories, Historical and Biogra- 
phical, draw'll from the Annals of Scot- 
land, in Chronological order, during a 
jieriod of four hundred years. By the 
Rev. W. Smith, M.A. 2s. boards. 

An Examination of the Grounds in 
which the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
at their late extraordinary meeting, claim- 
ed to themselves the right of altering 
and amending the Setts or Constitutions 
of the individual Burghs ; and a Refuta- 
tion of that claim. By Archibald Flet- 
cher, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by 
the Rev. William Guthrie. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 12mo. 3s. beards. 

The Analogy of Natural and Reveal- 
ed Religion. By Josejih Butler, LL.D. 
Bishop of Durham. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
.son, A.M. Vicar of Islington. 12mo. 
b's. boards. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Ruther- 
ford. With an Introductory Essay, by 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mu. 
4s. boards. 

The Christian Philosopher ; or. The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
w ith Religion. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Notes and Illustrations. Em- 
bellished with Engravings. By Thomas 
Dick. 12ino. 8s. boards. 

A Visit to Dalgarnoch ; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo. 29*. (id. boards. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro, With an In- 
troductory E.ssay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Religious Ailcctioiis. 


By Jogatlian Edwards. With an In- 
troductory^ Essay, by the Rev. ^ David 
Young, Perth. 12ino. 7s. boards. 

Henry Graham ; or, 3’hc Christian’s 
Danger from the World. 18mo. 3s. 
boards. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to 
shew' the influence of Literature on Cha- 
racter and Happiness, By John Clay- 
ton, Esq. The l.ivcs iji this Volume 
are those of Ariosto, Mci istasio, Fcne 
Ion, Massillon, Marmonte!,- Budbn, l.in- 
na'us, Malesherhes, Gilbert, Zimmer- 
man, Evelyn, Jererny ^ Taylor, l.ock, 
Newton, Beattie, Cow per, Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Sir William Jones, Home, Eustace. 
In one thick volume. 12jio. 7s. (id. 

An Introductory Address, delivered on 
the IDth of March 1825, on the For- 
mation of a Literary and Seicntiflc In- 
stitution among the Workmen of the 
University Printing-ofTiec, Glasgow' ; with 
an Account of the Institution, and some 
Preliminary Remarks of Popular Educa- 
tion. By James M Concchy, Esq. Sur- 
geon. With a Reply to the Address, 
by James A. Begg, one of the Woik- 
nicn. (id. 

Fourth Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. June 1835. Is. 

Biographia Presbyteriana. No. IV. 3s. 

Beport of a case of l..egitimary, under 
a Putative Marriage, tried before the Se- 
cond Division of the Court of Session in 
February 1811. By Robert Bell, Esq. 
Advocate. Hvo. 8s. boards. 

The Young Warned against the En- 
ticement of Sinners, in Tw'o Discourses 
on Proverbs i. 10. By the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, D. I). Minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. The third edition. 
ISmo. Is. Gd. boards. 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Court of Session and Tcinds, in the House 
of Lords, from 21st Feburary to 27th 
July 1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. 

A Full Rc|X)rt of the Debate in the Ge- 
neral Assembly, 25lh and 2(ilh May, 
1825, on the Overtures unent the Union 
of Ofliccs. 

A Report of the Assembly’s Proceed- 
ings 24th May 1825, relative to the Pre- 
sentation of tiic Rev. Thomas Nelson to 
the Parish of Little Dunkeld. l-s. Gd. 

The Duty and A(ivantage of Early Ris- 
ing, as it is favourable to Health, Busi- 
ness, and Devotion. Second Edition- 
IBmo. 2s. Gd. boards. 
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■ y EIJROPL. 

F'ilvn’CK The King has been invested 

with the order of the Garter. The King 
pronounced th^oath with the modifica- 
t.jns required .4y the difference of reli- 
l^on. Sir Ge jrge Nayler took from his 
jMajesty the sword he wore to deliver to 
him that of the order, which, with the 
star in diamond^, tHe garter on \\ hich the 
words “ lloni soit qui mal y pense,” also 
ill diamonds, and the mantle, are esti- 
mated at 1, .'>00, 000 francs. The cere- 
mony occupied an hour and a half. The 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and of the 
King’s household, were present. 

The Session of the French Legislative 
Chambers was closed on the 13th, by a 
royal ordoiinance. The Deputies sepa- 
rated amid cries of “ Vive le Uoi.” The 
IMoniteur contains the Budget for 
The exjiences of the consolidated debt, 
and the sinking fund, are fixed at 
2il,oB:),785 francs, £.0,663,000 ster- 
ling. The general expcnces are fixed at 
(>72,918,7 I t francs, or £.26,920,000 
sterling. The revenue for 1826 is esti- 
mated at 924,095, 70 t francs, being near- 
ly 37 millions in Engli^li money. 

llis (iracc the Duke of Northuiifber- 
land gave a grand ball at Ins hotel in 
Paris, on the 15th instant. All the Am- 
bassadors and their wives, the Marshals 
of France, the Foreign Princes at Paris, 
and many persons of the highest rank, 
formed part of this magnilicent assembly, 
which was honoured with the jirescnceof 
their royal highnesses the Dauphin and 
Dauphincss, and the Duchess of Berry. 
On their arriving at the hotel, the Princes 
of the Royal Family were saluted with 
the airs of Vtve Ilcnii IV, and Chut- 
vuinie Giibiirllr, The Duke of Bourbon 
was the only Prince of the Royal Family 
who was not present, being indisposed.^ 

A very serious schism has occurred in 
the French Ministry, on the subject of 
the means emjikiycd by M. de Villele to 
compel the holders of rentes to convert 
them into the new stock. Two of the 
Ministers have declared that they will 
not act with M. dc Villele any longer, 
unless he abandons such an unjustifiable 
mode of conduct. . De Villele, however, 
has made an arrangement with Roths- 
childs, who ore to furnish a large sum to 
enable him to carry on his views ; and, 
in return, it is said that James Rothschild 
of Pai is, and Solomon lloth?child, arc to 


have French titles conferred upon them, 
and Nathan Rothschild of London is to 
have the exclusive agency of all French 
financial operations. The Quotidienne 
takes notice of some of these rumours 
without confirming or contradicting them, 
and says, that public opinion will exercise 
over the King’s Council an influence, the 
result of which will be speedily known. 
The Quotidienne is the official paper of 
one half of the French Ministry. 

Princess Pauline Borghesc (sister of 
Bonaparte) died lately of a lingering con- 
sumption, which baffled the skill of the 
most distinguished physicians'of this city. 

The French papers arc occupied a good 
deal with speculations respecting the Dip- 
lomatic (yonferentes of Milan. The Jour- 
nal dll Comnirrce endeavours to represent 
them as aiming at the establishment of a 
quadruple alliance against the power and 
interests of Great Britain, by confirming 
the Protectorship exercised at present by 
Austria over Germany and Italy. Ac- 
cording to the Constitiitionnel and the 
Debates,, this conference is a Congress, at 
which the affairs of America and Greece 
arc to be discussed. Probably it has no 
other object than to make arrangements 
for the gradual evacuation of the Kingdom 
of Naples by the Austria# troops, 

A singular public company has been 
formed in Paris, with a capital of 
£.100,000 English, for the purpose of 
importing from South America all the new 
publications of that country, and carrying 
them to be sold in France, as also trans- 


lations. 

Spain’. — It is stated in a letter from 
Madrid, that the Qheen of Spain is in a 
state of pregnancy. The report at Ma- 
drid is that Ferdinand has been to^ the 
statue of the Virgin, which is ht Aranjuez, 
and has there made a vow, that if he be 
blessed with a son, he will offer up as a 
sacrifice to the Virgin all the Negros (Con- 


stitutionalists) in his dominions. 

The lute Viceroy of Mexico, I^a Serna, 
has arrived at Bourdeaux, with his stall*, 
not choosing to trust their lives or liber- 
ties to King Ferdinand. Orders were sent 
from Madrid to Cadiz, to arrest Gen. 
Placentia, but they ® 

having sailed for London. Ihe officers 
from Peru, who arrived at Cadiz, in the 
Ynca, after a long delay, have been OTder- 
cd to land. Ferdinand has relaxed the 
prohibition against British manufactures. 
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which arc to he admitted into Spain, from 
Gibraltar. 'I'his has caused a stir at that 
place. 

The Government is in a hopeful way. 
It has received three thousand monks 
from South America, and it is unable to 
pay its own troops, who, therefore, help 
themselves. I'he high road from Bar- 
celona to Madrid is so infested with 
robbers, that the Government has been 
forced to send two regiments of soldiers 
to pul down the banditti ; but the sol- 
diers themselves are merely banditti under 
another name. 

By intelligence from Madrid to the 
Otli, it appears that the project of a 
forced loan, which was decided on some 
time ago by the Council of Ministers, had 
been laid before the Council of Castile, 
which threw obstacles in the way of it; 
but it seems that the distress of the Ex- 
chequer, added to the state of the public 
mind in the Isle of Cuba, have induced 
the Council of Castile to sanction the 
loan, without regard for the consequences. 
Eight individuals were executed at Ma- 
/drid on the 8th ult^ 

. , Tlie following is an extract of a private 
letter from Cadiz, dated May 23. — “You 
can have no idea of the wretched state of 
this country; there is nothing done but 
in the sherry-wine trade, the duties on 
British manufactures amount almost to a 
prohibition, and all vessels are now ob- 
liged to come in ballast from London for 
wines and fruits. In 1816 there entered 
the Bay of Cadiz of British vessels 296, 
of which 15 wele ships of war; in 1824* 
there came into the Bay 141, out of which 
there was one ship of war. In 1824 there 
came into the Bay 49 French merchant- 
vessels, and 40 ships of war ; from this 
you will easily perceive the difference of 
trade to Cadiz between the two nations.” 

Gihraliar^ May 28 — A Spanish refugee 
here has just received from Madrid the 
following tariff, sent him by one of his 
friends, who tells him that all the refu- 
gees, stained as they arc, may become 
‘ white as snow, by arranging on the fol- 
lowing terms with the purificators 
“ Purification of a Lieutenant-General, 
200 pistoles ; of a Major-General, 169; 
Brigadier, 150; Colohel, 100; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, 75; Major, 60; Captain, 
50 ; Lieutenant, 30.” A similar tariff is 
fixed for the purification of civil officers. 

At Barcelona, something serious is in 
agitation. Lodgings and barracks arc 
preparing for several thousand men ; 
some say it fa for fresh Frcfich troops, 
others that it is to be a general disarming 
of the i^easantiy, and that numerous Roy. 
alist troops arc coming fi>r that purpose. 
The Council of Castile have, by a full 


majority, and after much discussion, re- 
commended the King to discontinue llie 
military commissions, seeing that 40 exe- 
cutions in Madrid alone within 3 months 
have not tended to crush the Constitu- 
tional spirit, and only brouglit odium on 
the Government. 3’here is a current ru^ 
mour in Madrid, that the British Cabii^t 
haVe complained to the Spanish Ministry 
of interference in the aflhirs of the Irish ' 
Catholics. It is said tha*- the intrigue 
was detected by means ona Spanish re- 
fugee priest now in Ireland, who fonnciT' 
an intimacy with an Irish priest and be- 
trayed him. The disa^ers experienced by 
the depredations of the Colombian priva- 
teers have at length so alarmed the Go- 
vernment that they have contracted ^ ith 
the Company of Riera to fit out vessels to 
proceed against them. The Government, 
however, could only raise 25,000 piastres 
in money, and the Company have taken 
50,000 piastres in quicksilver, at a very 
low price. Such is the state of the Spa- 
nish treasury. Never was the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of any civilized king- 
dom in a state of more “ admired disor- 
der.” No pay in any department, civil 
or military ; no duty to the community 
performed ; and the whole, therefore, in 
a state of bitter discontent or exaspcnition. 
This is general in the interior of the king- 
dom, and in the towns along the coast ; 
but it more particularly exists in the pro- 
vince^ of Valencia. Nothing but the 
presence of the French troops jircvcnts, 
perhaps, a state of universal chaos. 
Among the recent freaks of the “ belov- 
ed” monarch may be mentioned, if the 
letters are to be credited, the cancelling 
licences granted for the importation of 
cotton goods, probably after the parties 
had entered into extensive purchases for 
the supply of the Spanish market. 

PoRTuoAi.. — The influence of the 
English jwlicy is more and more felt in 
the Councils of Lisbon, and produces in 
the acts of that Government results pe- 
culiarly advantageous to commerce and 
manufactures. The absolute prohibition, 
which shut out from their ports a great 
part of the ships of Europe, has been re- 
nounced, And a duty of 30 per cent, es- 
tablished on a vast number of articles, 
(clothes and stuffs from England and 
Holland excepted,) the consumption of 
which has become indispensable, and 
which could only be procured by smug- 
g:ling. The export duty on wine is also 
reduced one-third. ^ 

Greece.— -Accounts from Greece give 
some details of the war in the Morea, 
from which it appears, that the Egyptian 
troops have been beaten in several ae- 
tions, and that Ibrachim has felt it nc- 
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ccssary to propose terms for evacuating 
the ^ountry by capitulation, 'rhis last 
intelli^xonce, which would bo cxliemely 
s.itislactory it iruo, is in .some degree 
confiiiTied by very recent letters from 
Constantinople, published in the German 
jiapcrs. It is said that Con^uriottis has 
felt, him.self strong enough to refu.se all 
. terms to the Pacha, but those of uncon* 
ditional surrender. In the north, it is 
said that Od^scus, who had deserted the 
-cause of his country, has been abandon- 
ed hy all his followers, and compelled to 
sue for pardon. It is a circumstance pe- 
culiarly gratifying, that the treachery and 
quarrels of the Chiefs have firoduced so 
few bad consequences, as it shews that 
the body of the people consider the cause 
their own, and love their rights better 
than their leaders. 

'J'he President of Greece, Conduriottis, 
has issued a spirited proclamation, calling 
on his fellow-countrymen to unite and 
crush all dissensions, which, he says, are 
more to be dreaded than the Ottoman 
po\N'er. I 

I setters from Trieste, dated 25th May, 
say, that, during the conflagration of the 
vessels burnt in the port of Modon by 
Miaulis, a division succeeded in detach- 
ing Itself from the Egyptian fleet, and 
went to Navarino, where it took posses- 
sion of a .small islet, (Spliactcria,) and 
afterwards gamed the position called Old 
Navarino ; they then blockaded so closely 
the fortress of Navarino, that it was 
obliged to cuter into a treaty of capitula- 
tion with Ibrahim Pacha. On the 6th 
and 8th May, N. S., when the conditions 
of the c'U})itulution had been agreed on, 
and the Pacha had been invited to enter 
the forlrcs's, having some fear, on account 
of its being in the evening, he defen cd 
taking possession of it till the morrow. 
The Greeks saw fiom afar that the flag 
of the fortress was struck, and assembled 
together the same evening to the number 
of 16,0:)() men ; they were happily as- 
sisted by tl'ic arrival, precisely at that 
moment, of Miaulis, with Jtwenty-five 
vessels of war, and five fire-ships, who 
entered into the port and sent the fire- 
ships againM the enemy’s srjuadroni o 
j>ait took fire, and the combat became 
general, both by sea and land. Victory 
declared in favour of theGreckS) although, 
it is said, the carnage was on both sides 
terrible. None of the letters give .t^io 
particulars of this engagement. It ia 
merely described as n terrible battle, 
the like of which has never happened in 
Greece.” 

Letters of a more recent date bring 
accounts not so favourable. Official news. 

It is said, have .Arrived from Corfu, bring^ 

VOL, jtrji. ^ 


ing the intelligence that Navarino u .e. in 
the possc'rSion of the Turks. Tlie IcUeis 
akso state, .that grcMt di-'.sonsions and dis- 
union prevail among the Greeks. Not a 
word is mentioned lespecting the burning 
of the Egyptian fleet, as it was before 
reported, which silence shows that either 
such an affair never took place, or, if it 
had, it must have been of a trilling na- 
ture, and much exaggerated. 'J’lic above 
has been received by one of the most 
respectable Greek houses domiciled in 
this country. Notwithstanding, however, 
so many unfavourable chances for the 
Greeks in their campaign, they still con- 
fide in their stars, and seem to fear no- 
' thing from all the forces of the Porte. 
The recent success of their fire-ships be-_ 
fore Modon increases the discouragement 
of the I'urks, and raises, to the utmo.st, 
the enthusiasm of the Greeks. A regular 
corps of 1500 men * is formed at Napoli, 
to guard the Government and the Trea. 
sury. * 

Poland — The Emperor of Russia, in 
his address to the Polish Diet at the con- 
clusion of their Session, June 13, congra- 
tulates them on the unanimity w'hich has 
marked their deliberations : he has a- 
doptedthc amendments proposed by them, 
and they have adopted all the projects of 
law wmich he had laid before them.” He 
.cxpre.sses his regret at leaving them, but 
also with the satisfaction of having seen 
them co-operate to their own happiness, 
according to their interests and his wishes; 
and concludes by assuring them, that he 
shall preserve the impression of the con- 
fidence which bod marked their sessiotij 
united with the desire of proving how sin- 
cere is thea^ection he bears towards them. 

Russia. — Wolves in Russia. — The fol- 
lowing is the official ucount of the devas- 
tations committed hy the wolves in the 
Government of Livonia only in the year 
1823 : they devoured — horses, 1,841 ; ^ 
foals, 1,24-3; horned cattle, 1,807 ; calves, ' 
73.3 ; sheep, 15,182 ; lambs, 726 ; goats, 
2,5i>5 ; kids, IBS; swine, 4,190; suck- 
ing pigsy,3l2 ; dogs, 703 ; geese 673- 

^ AMERICA. 

Peiiu.— T he following is an extract of 
a letter, dated Liverpool, June 23, receiv- 
ed on ^turday morning by an eminent 
house in London : — ** As you are, no 
doubt, deeply interested in all that i elates 
to Peru, I have the sotisfaction to state, 
that Bolivar has entered Callao, and put 
til© garrison to- the sword. These ac- 
countjr I, have from Capt. Mortimer, of 
the Vtflfurc, arrived to my address from 
Puerto Cabcllo this morning. She sailed 
thence, on the 9th uU. ; the day previous, 
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the accounts had been received (official) turn, and we have no doubt Mr M. will 
from Valcntia,»ia Bogota. I cannot give leave this in a few days with the Jreaty, 
you the date of Bolivar’s entry ; but you which is expected to he Mgned to-dav «)r 
may rely, I think, on the correctness of to-morrow .” — Apiil 29. The treaty 
Captain M.’s statement.” No date, how- and its ratification have not yet passec’ 
ever, is mentioned, and other circumstan- the Congress, although both agreed upon ; 
ces conspire to throw doubts on the ac- it is expected to be concluded to-day ; it 
curacy of this information. will then have to go before the Senate, 

The Congress have twice offered to the which will occupy the ensuing week ; .so 
illustrious Bolivar one million of dollars that I do not .Mippose Mr Morier will 
for his services in effecting the liberation leave this for ten days to c>me.” 
of that country, which he has steadily re- Colombia. — Papers from Bogota, tho- 

fused, conceiving that those services have capital of Colombia, to the 29th April, 

- b^n more than compensated by the ho- contain a copy of the commercial treaty 
nours aw'arded to him. He says, “ You concluded with this country, which re- 
have named me Father and Saviour of ceived the ratification of the Colombian 
Peru— .you have declared me Perpetual congress on the 18th April at Bogota. A 
President— you have ordered a medal to deputation of the Congress of Peru had 
be struck with my portrait— you have cal- arrived at the seat of the Colombian Go- 
led me Liberator— and, finally, you offer vernment, to return thanks, in a solemn 
me an enormous fortune ; 1 have accept- manner, for the assistance rendered by 
cd with pleasure ail except the last ; and Colombia in the achievement of their inde- 
that I. am forbidden to accept by the jrendence, and to request that Bolivar 
laws of my country and those of my own might be permitted to remain amongst 
heart.” — To this the President of Congress tliem until the Government of the country 
has replied — that while they respect his should be settled on a permanent ba ms, 
decision, they regret to see their wishes The Government of Holland have dis- 
frustrated — but, not feeling at liberty to tinrtly stated, thrinigh their Cominission- 
press the subject a third time, after his er, that they have been induced to rccog- 
decided refusal, they request he w’ill ap- nise Colombia by the example of Fiigland. 
propriate the said sum to w'orks of bene* The Bogota Gazette says, “ probably wc 
licence in favour of the place of his nati- are not venturing too far, when we prog- 
vity, or for any other parts of Colombia nosticatc, that not many miMiths wiH 
which he may think proper. elapse before thi.H example w'lll he follow- 

Mexico. — By arrivals from the United ed by France and some of the other Go- 
States, it w'^ould appear that the treaty vernments on the Continent.” Colonel 
between this country and Mexico had not Campbell, the British Gominissioiicr, 
been ratified on the 29th Ajirii, notwith- reached Bogota on the 1st May, with uu- 
standing all the reports circulated in Lon- thority to adjust and conclude a triaty of 
don, that the ratification had taken place commerce and navigation with the He- 
on the 23d or 24<th April. It would ap- public. 

pear that every difficulty w'hich a strong Buenos Ayres — Accounts from 
party of Mexicans, and intriguers from Buenos Ayres mention that Mr Parish, 
other quarters, could throw' in the way of the British consul at that place, w as iit 
the ratification ha.s been resorted to, but, treaty with Francis, the governor of PiV 
we trust, without ultimate success. The raguay, for some commercial coniuciion. 
first of the communications before us is He had already {irocured the release of 
dated on the 2lst April. It states that about a dozen British who had been dc- 
so complete was the understanding on the tained in that country several years, by 
20th, that the treaty would not be ratified, the arbitrary will of Francis, w ho is the 
that the English Commissioners, Mr despot of the colony, and holds an iiide- 
Morier and Mr Ward, transmitted an of- pendent sway over it. The same advices 
ficial communication to the Mexican Go- mention that disorders have occurred in 
vernment, stating in substance, that if Chili. Anattenipthadbeenmadetoas- 
the treaty was not immediately acceded sassinate two of the deputies ; hut it failed, 
to, their authority as Commissioners from and the offenders (one himself a deputy) 
England must cease ; that Mr Morier had been arrested, 
would immediately proceed to England United States — Avolcanohaslatc- 

with the refusal, and Mr Ward must quit ly burst forth in Essex County in the 
the Mexican territory as soon as the dd- United States. It is seated witliin three 
licate state of bis wife’s health would per- or four miles of Lake George, to the w est- 
mit. This communication appears to ward. No lava is suited to have ilowed. 
have had a great effect* The letter of A slight rumbling noise was followed by 
the 23d April before us mentions,* ** that an emission of dark smoke from the sum- 
tbe negociatiori has taken a favourable jnit of a mountain ; then followed sudden 
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ejections of flames, accompanied by stones 
of various sizes. In about three days the 
smoke gradually lessened, and Anally no- 
thing w'as seen to issue. On examining 
the spot, it is stated that a cavity is left 
on the summit, with a circumference of 
about 40 yards, and a depth of — say 80 
to too feet. If it is so, it is the Arst and 
only volcano discovered in the United 
States. 

G rea t Am crican Con federal io w.— A 
■meeting of plenipotentiaries from all the 
South American States is to L^e held at 
Panama in OctoBer. Its objects arc sta- 
ted to be, 1st, To form, or renovate, in the 
most solemn manner, the perpetual close, 
league between all the new American 
States against Spain. 2, To issue a ma- 
nifesto on the justice of their cause, and 
their system of policy towards the other 
powers of Christendom. 3, To enter in- 
to a convention of navigation and com- 
merce between them all as allies and con- 
federates. 4, To decide, with respect to 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
whether all should combine in liberating 
them from the Spanish yoke; and in such 
case, what military and pecuniary con- 
tingent each should furnish. 5, To take 
measures for carrying on the war in con- 
cert to the seas and coasts of Spain. 6, 
To determine whether those measures 
should be extended to the Canary and 
Philippine isles. 7, To take into consi- 
deration the means of rendering effectual 
the declaration of the President of the 
United States concerning any future de- 
signs of colonization of this continent, and 
of resisting, every attempt at interference 
in our domestic concerns. 8, To settle 
in concert disputed principles of the laws 
of nations, and chiefly those which op- 
erate between belligerents and neutrals. 
9, To agree upon the footing on which 


ought to bo placed the political and com- 
mercial relations of those countries of our 
hemisphere which either were, like Hayti, 
or should be, separated from the mother 
country, without having been recognised 
by any European or American power. 

ASIA. 

East Indies — Calcutia, February 
16. — There is no news from the scat of 
war ; the army is still stationary at Ran- 
goon, and it is generally believed will not 
be able to march for the interior this mon- 
soon ; if so, they must cither be with- 
drawn, or be sacriAced to the ravages of 
one of the most unhealthy places in the 
world, for at least seven months. 

The invading army on the north side 
has advanced a short distance, and the 
enemy’s troops that appeared retreated as 
fast as they advanced, without either side 
Aring a shot. This iSvU system of w'arfare 
they have been known for years past to 
adopt, by which they inveigle an army 
into their almost impenetrable country, 
entirely unknown to any European nation, 
and, when least expected, their enemies 
are attacked by thousands, that appear to 
rise from the earth. From their numbers 
they are enabled to keep up a constant 
bush'Aghting, by which they would ha- 
rass and wear out the A nest army in the 
world. Such arc the prospects of this ex- 
pensive war, with but little chance, if we 
ever succeed, of being in the slightest 
manner remunerated. The Burmese have 
no trade that could compensate us ; and 
as for wealth, they have not sufficient to 
clothe their nakedness. 

We are all enraged to find so little said 
in England about this war ; it makes 
good the saying of Lord Hastings, “ that 
the people of England know nothing about 
the East Indies, or its afihfrs.’* 


PROCEEDINGS OP PARLIAMENT. 


House op Lords . — June 2— The 
motion of the Earl of Radnor relative to 
Irish Burials was lost by a majority of 
30. 

3 — The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
the second readingofthc Dissenters* Mar- 
riage Bill. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury approved of the principle of the Bill. 
The Bishop of Chester, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Redcsdale, opposed the 
Bill. The Earl of Liverpool supported it. 
The house then divided, when there ap- 
peared — For the second reading, Contents, 

32 — Iboxics, 12 — 4 1 -Not contents, 

31 — Proxies, 1 8.— 49— -—Majority a- 
gainst the Bill, * 


CANADA CORN BILL. 

6.— -Lord King said, he would vote for 
the Bill going into a Committee. He 
could not help thinking that some good 
seed had been sown in the Treasury, and 
he looked upon this Bill as a forerunner to 
a mote perfect measure next Session. The 
House then went into a Committee ; the 
clauses were discussed scitatirn ; in which 
Lord Lauderdale and Lord Malinsbury 
took part, the latter of whom argued that 
the Bill was founded on a new principle, 
and that farther inquiry was necessary, 
and concluded by moving, that the clause 
which related to Canadian corn should be 
omitted, l<ord Lilford t<M)k the same 
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view of Lhc subject. The Karl ofXiver- inched that the words five pounds sho’uld 
pth:)l c)|'.i)ONeJ the motion, on the "louiul be expunged, and the woids eight igjunds 
that tlie present measure was a wise and be substituted. Lord .Viscount Melville 
politic one. J..ord Dacre was also against opposed tbe motion. Lord lloslyn oh- 
the clause. Karl Bathurst s’upported tbe jeeted to the measure ns a new jirodi ?- 
Bill. The Earl of Malmcslniry said, he tion in u new court, and not in the Court 
w'ould he satisfied, if the nohle Karl (of of the Sherilf, and was in favour of the 
Liverpool) w'^ould consent to.rcstiict the proposed ainendment. l..oid Lauderdale 
measure to one year. Thc'Earl of Liver- supported the amenilmcMit. The question 
pool said, he would be content to substi- was put, and the amcndinent negatived 
lute one year, and to the end of the without a division ; the Bin was then rc- 
then next Session of Parliament/’ instead ported without aincndincMit. *“ 

of the proposed term of three years. Tlie (The celebrated Marshal Macdonald, 
Kail of Malnicshury consented to this ar- one of Bonaparte's Genefala, at coinpanied 
rangeinont, and withdiew his amend- by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, J\p|)cared about 
nicnl. The clause was then altered ac- this time within the railing allotted to the 
cordingiy. House of Commons, to see the House, 

7.— The Karl of Liverpool moved the and hear thi^ debates. The Marshal was 
second reading of the Bill for altering the in conversation for some time with sevcial 
law of principal and factor, which he ex- members of the House of C'oimnons, and 
plained to be intended to plate commerce subsequently witli Alaislial Bert stord and 
on the same footing as money, andtose- other Peers, The Mai'Nluil was soon le- 
care the person who advanced money on cognized by the spectators below' the bur, 
goods placed in the hands of a factor to who evinced <\ good ileal of curiosity at 
be di '•posed of, from the claims of the the sight of tins di.sunguished indnidual.) 
ow'iier of the goods, in case the factor ■ 14. — A me.ssage ti( ni the Commons 

should act fraudulently, or become bank- brought up the Mauritius Trade Bill ; the 
rupt. He slated that this was the law of Exchequer Bills' Bill ; the Duke of (’urn- 
all other countries excepting America, and berland's Annuity Bill ; the boots riiicii- 
the contrary had arisen here from a deci- ers' Aliment Bill, and some other Iblls. 
sion in 174'^, which placed the purchaser Karl Bathurst culled their Lordships* 
or pledge of g( Kids in a serious predica- attention to a Bill to regulate the tuidc 
ruent, although he could know nothing of his Majesty’s pos^es!^lons in Ameiica 
more Ilian that the goods were iiUhefac- with Foreign Ameiica, and also to ri- 
toi’s poslsc'^sion, the choice and control of gulatc the trade of Ins Majesty’s posses- 
whom rested with the consigner ; and sions in America with Liii-i>|)e. The 
therefore ib.c law was contrary to natural noble Lord entered into a xaneiy of dc- 
cquity. No opposition was ofl’ered, and tails to .show tbe expediency of the Bill, 
ilie Bill was read a second time, and or- • and concluded by mo\ing that it be read 
(Jered to be committed on Friday. a second time. 

The report of the iKindcd and Can.ida The. Marquis of Lanf'down ccrdi.'illy 
Corn Bill W.1S received, and ordered to be supported the Bill. It was then read a 
taken into further coiisideralioii this day second lime. The Kquitahlc Loan Bill 
week — Adjourned. was also read a .second tune. 

9.— The Duke of Montrose reported lO’ — Upon the motion of the Earl of 

the answ'cr of his Majesty to the address, Shaftesbury, the Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
rclative to the grant to the Duchess of tion Bill was read a third time, passed, 
Kent and Duke of Cumberland. and messaged to the Comm«ins. The New 

Mr Brogdeti and others brought up Juries’ and Jurors' Bill, the Assessment 
from the Oph^ons the Duchess of Kent’s - Poor Bill, and some other Dills, were 
Annuity Bill, the Piracy Capture Encou- read a third time and passed, and order- 
ragemerit Bill, the Dundee Iinprovemetit ed to the other House. Lord King pre- 
Bili, and some private Bills. They were sented a petition from Dr Maclean, dc- 
read a first lime. precating the continuance of the • qua- 

10— The Merchants' and Factors Bill rantin'e laws, and denying the doctrine of 
went through a cOmroittoe* and was re- contagion. ' The noble Baron, after be 
ported. had presented the petition, amused the 

13.-— Lotd Viscount Melville presenU House by some allusions to the operation 
cil a petition in favour of the Bill for of political contagion, which he ilJuv* 
supplying the town of Leith with water, trated by an allegory, in which the Karl 
—Laid on the table. The House went of Livei^ol ^and the Lord Chancellor 
into a Committee on the Scots Small were the most prominent characters. 
Debts Recovery Rill. The Earl of Hose- The petitioner was one of those whp con- 
bery observed, that instead of £.3, the tended that the plague was epidemic, 
sums .should be extended to and not contagious. The* Lord Chancellor , 
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(lidVt)t rise to oppose the petilion, but 
iiicreljj to suy, th.it if a plague v\a 8 to be 
rc iiovcd from that House, could very 
easily tell their l^oulship^i whal ita name 
was. 

17 — The Marquis of IIa‘<tings rose to 
bung in a Bill, ot winch he had glvtMi 
notiuj, to explain and amend the IBth 
of Geo. HI., on the subject of limiting 
tlie rate of int^'est on money lent in In- 
dia. The object ot this Bill was to make 
die limitation of interest not applicable 
to persona domiciliated in the territory 
of .1 foieign I'rince. The Bill was then 
brought in and* read a first time. 

IIELAYS IN CllANCEllY. 

20 — Earl Grosvenor presented a pe- 
tition on the Fuhject of the delays in the 
Court of (Jhancery. The petition was 
from an individual of the name of Gun- 
nell, an annuitant under the Duke of 
Queeiisb.Try. 

The Earl of Bedesdale defended the 
Lord Chancellor from any imputation of 
blame in that Court- 

The Lord Chancellor said, that more 
had been done for the suitors in this 
cause than m any other. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by observing, 
that It noble Lords would act tow'ards 
him 111 the House of Lords as good-hu- 
inouredly as he would towards them in 
the Court of Chancery, there would be 
an end to farther contentions. (^A laugti,) 
Petition received. 

,21 — On the motion of the second 
reading of the Quarantine I..aws Amend- 
ment Hill, the Earl of Darnley did not 
rise to oppose the Bill, but he was anxi- 
ous that the ILll should contain a clause, 
giving the Privy Council a discretionary 
power as to the admission of ships from 
Jvjyjil. rile Earl of Liverpool briefly 
stated the objects of the bill, and sup- 
poited the second reading. Lord King 
repeated his opinion that the plague was 
only epidemic, and not contagious. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 

22 'I’hc Royal assent w'as given by 

commission to the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s, and the Duchess of Kent’s An*' 
nuity Bills, Scotch Small Debts Bill, 
Leasing-making Bill, Scotch Juries* Bill, 
and Aliment of Prisoners* Bill. 

The .Judges Salaries’ Bill was read .a 
second time. The Lending Monieit in 
India Bill w^as also read a second time. 

2B — The Judges’ Salaries Augmenta- 
tion Bill, after a few words from the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Lords Ellen-' 
borough and Liverpool, and the Lbrd- 
(’hanceilor, explanatory of the nature of 
the Bill, was read a second time. 

24 The Lord Chsncellor, on the mo- 

tion for the third, trading of the Kqui- 
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table Loan Bill, proceeded to comment 
on the fireamhle. — Ought a body of men 
to be incorporated who would compete 
with individuals, and drive them out of 
' the market, and then become of no use 
to any body ? Was a company to be to- 
lerated who were to act upon the principle 
that they were to be the consignees ot all 
the personal property of the company ? 
The Noble and learned l^ord moved that 
the Bill he read a third time this d^y 
three montha. Lord Dacre supported the 
Bill. The House divided — For the a- 
mendment, 27. — Against it, 14 Majo- 

rity, 13. The Bill was therefore, thrown 
out. 

Lord Dacre presented a petition from 
the church- wardens and inhabitants of 
Sutton, in Bedfordshire, complaining of 
the gross misconduct and immoralities 
of a certain individual, a clergyman, of 
the established church. The petitioners 
prayed the adoption of such measures as 
the nature of the case required, and so as 
would give a more speedy means of put- 
ting an end to the indecent and fulsome 
conduct of which tlie person in question 
had been guilty. The person complain- 
ed of was a Dr Tree. Petiiioi> laid on 
the tabic. 

27 — On the motion for the third read- 
ing of the Judges’ Salaries Bill, Earl 
Grosvenor animadverted with some seve- 
lity upon the continuance of several sine- 
cure offices in the Court of Exchequer, 
and applied very ha^^h terms to the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery, professing 
his regret that the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor had not been included in the 
general regulation. Lord Liver|X)ol de- 
fended the preserved offices in the Ex- 
chequer. 'IIk* Lord Chancellor said, that 
the emoluments of the office of Lord 
Chancellor were before thfe T^*^^**^* 
out by regular returns ; but he knew it 
would be very difficult for him to con- 
vince some that they were not four times 
their actual amount. H 9 was aw'are that 
he had held the office fbr too long a time, 
but calumny and abuse were not the 
means to get him out of it ; and if their 
Lordships gave mm the power, ha would 
sooner leave it by testainent, than ever 
yield to those who resorted to such means. 
If, however, they only showed him com- 
mon justice, they might get rid of him in 
6 ve minutes. He.cbuld truly assert, thdt 
taking' tho averago of the last three years, 
the income of the Chief Justice pf the 
Court Of King’s Bench w as greater than 
his, though it might not have beep so 
during the whole of the 23 years ^lat ho 
had held the office. But in 110 one year 
did he receive by that office as much as 
he had received as counsel at the^bar. 


Re^UUr. -^Purliavicnfai'ij InlfUh^encr. 
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whcu 11 is income was between 14,000 
and £.15,000 a-ycar. I’he leained Lord 
coiriTioiitcd briefly on the nieiits of the 
bill, and observed, that the office of Lord 
Chancellor had no places attached to it, 
and if there were any, that he most as- 
suredly would have disposed of them. 
The Bill was then read a third lime. 

28 Lord Melville presented a 

lion from the Royal College of Physicians' 
in lidinbuigh, against the Apothecaries* 
Bill Laid on the tabic. 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Scots Juries* Court Bill, Lord Lau- 
derdale spoke in high terms of the per- 
severing attention and learning displayed 
by iMi Bell, in rcfeience to this subject, 
by bringing the Bill to its present matu- 
rity, The Lord Chancellor also bore 
testimony to the merits of Mr Bell. 

Lord Melville spoke in favour of the 
Bill. Lord Rosslyn also spoke in high 
terms of the diligc*nce and acuteness of 
i\Jr Bell. After some farther remarks, 
the Bill was read a second time. 

The Malicious Shooting and Stabbing 
(Scotland) BUI, and some other BUls, uent 
through a committee. 

29. — The Bubble* Act Amendment Bill 
was read a third time. 

RO. — Lord J-iverpooI gave notice, that 
early next .session he should projiose the 
reversal of several attainders, in addition 
to those which have already been the 
object of Parliamentary legislation. 

Jul^ 1. The Combination Laws Bill 
was read a second time. 

APPEALS. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in pursuance of 
the notice he had given, stated to the 
House the number of appeals disposed of 
at the beginning of last session. There 
were two hundred and eighty -eight ap- 
j)caL‘i undisposed of, and sc venty-four writs 
of error, making in all threc hundred and 
fifty-six. Of these, one hundred and 
cighty-six had been disposed of, and with 
respect to the affirmancr of several of 
these appeals, therl! had been three afBr- 
mals to one reversal. The greatest ef- 
forts had been made iq get rid of these 
appeals ; and these eflfort.s, he was glad 
to say, had liecn successful. It reflected 
Unuch credit upon the Committee, u{K)n 
the noble Lord on the woolsack, and the 
noble Lord connected with him. He was 
the more happy to see this, because^hc 
ha<l heard lhat noble Lord most unjustio 
fiably and'anprovokedly attacked. (Hear, 
hear.) He concluded with moving for. 
an account of the appeals iieard and di^ 
posed of in the (nie^nt session of^arlia- 
meat The account vraa ordered. 

4.— The l^ouae went into a committee 
an tjie Combination Laws Bill. Repbitsd) 


w'ith some verbal amendments, and af- 
terwards, on the motion of the Pari of 
Shaftesbury,, the Bill was read a third 
time. 

0. After some routine business, his 
Majesty’s commission for proroguing 
Parliament was read, after which, the 
Lord Chancellor delivered the following 
speech : — 

“ Afv Lords and Gfntkmb.i, 

“ The busii'C.ss of the Session being 
now brought to a conclusion, we are com- 
manded by his Majesty to express to you 
the great satisfaction which his Majesty 
feels at releasing you from your laborious 
attendance in Parliament. 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
return to \ou his warmest acknowledge- 
ments for the zeal and a.ssiduity with 
w'liich you have prosecuted the inquiries 
into the state of Ireland, which he recom- 
mended to your attention at the ripening 
of the Session. It is a particular gratifi- 
cation to his Majesty, that the tranquil- 
lity and improved condition of that part 
of the United Kingdom have rendered 
the extraordinary powers with which you 
invested his Majesty no longer necessary 
for the public safety. 

His Majesty is happy to be able to 
announce, that he has received Irom all 
Foreign Pow’ers the strongest assu-rances 
of their friendly disposition tow'ards this 
country, and of their desire to maihtain 
the general peace. 

While his Majesty regrets the con- 
tinuance of the war in the East Indies 
w'ith the Burmese power, he trusts that 
the gallant exertions of the British forces 
employed in the operations carried on in 
the enemy’s country may tend to a .speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion of hostilities. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ We have it in command from liis 
Majc.sty, to thank you for the supplies 
granted for the service of the current 
year, and at the same time to express the 
satisfaction be derives from the reduction 
you have found it practicable to make in 
the burthens of his people. 

“ Ny Lords and Genilcmrsi, 

His Majesty has commanded us to 
assure you, that lie is liighly sensible of 
the advantages that mu.<;l result from the 
measures have adopted in the course 
of the pretext Sevssion, for extending eoin- 
roetce, by the removal of unnecesi^ary and 
inconvenient restrictions, and from the 
bebeficial relaxations which you have 
deemed it expedient to introduce into the 
Colonial system of this country — These 
measures^ bis Majesty is persuaded, will 
evince to his Majesty’s subjects, in his 
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di\int poKscsbions, the solicitude with 
whic^ rar'iameiit watches over thcar wel- 
fare. They tend to cement and consoli- 
date the inLeresls of the colonies with 
those of the mother country, and his Ma- 
jesty confidently trusts that they w’ill con- 
tribute to promote that general and in- 
creasing prosperity on which his tMajesiy 
had the hajipiness of congralulating.you 
on the opening of the present Session ; 
and which, by the blessing of Providence, 
continues to pervade eveiy part of this 
kingdom.” 

'riie Ijord (Chancellor then prorogued 
Parliament to -Thursday 2.jth August. 

LEITH DOCK MILL. 

House of Commons.— 11. — 
Sir G. Clerk brought up the report of 
the Leith Docks Bill. Mr Kennedy 
objected to receiving the reports. Mr 
Abcrcromby complained of the con- 
duct of several Honourable Gentlemen, 
who, without having heard either counsel 
or witnesses, came down to the commit- 
tee, and their votes carried the measure. 
Mr Brougham thought his honourable 
friend (Mr Al>ercroinhy) deserving the 
thanks and gratitude of the House, in 
bringing under its notice the improper 
conduct of the committee. Sir George 
^ Clerk, Mr W. Dundas, and Sir J. Mar- 
joribanks, defended the committee. Mr 
J. P. (]r, lilt said nothing could be so mor- 
tifying to gentlemen who had attended 
and devoted themselves to the labours of 
private business, than to find a number of 
gentlemen coming down and leaving the 
tolancc against them. The report was 
laid on the table- 

nONDED COHN. 

13. — Mr Huski^son moved the third 
reading of this Bill. Sir M. Uidley thought 
the duty on the sale of the bonded corn 
should be .5s. instead of Uh — Mr Wode- 
hoii>e thought the com of the United 
States would he mixed with the Canada 
corn imported into this country — Mr 
Huskisson could not, on public grounds, 
agree to a smaller duty than 10s. The 
holders of the corn might lose, but the 
House should consider only the public. 
He proposed a clause, that there should 
be a certificate of the growth of all CQrn 
imported from Canada, for the purpose of 
preventing any being smuggled from the ' 
United States. 'I'hc clause was agreed to, 
and the Bill read a third tim^nd pasi^ed. 

A third grant of X'.2(>0 i voted to 
Mr M Adam for his alleged improvement 
of tile public roads, after considerable dist* 
cussion, and a division of the House. 

J6’ Mr Canning laid* three treaties 

upon the table — one between Great Bri- 
tain and Sweden, for the prcvcntio,n of il' 
icit dealing in African slaves » another 


betw'een Great Britain and Russia, re- 
specting certain claims set up by the 
Russians to teiritory on the North- Wesi, 
Coast of America, which it relinquished ; 
and the third, a Treaty of. Amity, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, between Great 
Britain and the United Piovinccs of the 
Rio dc la Plata; which last document 
(Sir R. Wilson said) was a glorious 
avowal of the homage done by the great- 
est and purest country in the Old World 
to the progress of civilization in the Mew. 

JUDOES’ SAI.AUIES'. 

I’he House having resolved itself into a 
committee, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forw^ard his project for ap- 
propriating the fees of Courts of Justice, 
and raining the salaries of the Judges. Fees 
taken in Courts of Justice are in future to 
form no part of the emoluments or salaries 
of the Judges. 'J’hc s^ale of ofiSccs in their 
ow'n Courts by the Cliief Justices of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas is to be 
abolished, and these Judges are to re- 
ceive a comjiensation for the emoluments 
W'hich they derived from riiem. The Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench is as- 
signed to enjoy a salary of X‘. 10,000 a- 
ycur, in lieu of all fees and emoluments 
whatsoever. To the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, £.8000 a-year 
on the same condition. The Master of 
the Rolls to be allowed £.7000 a-year. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
£.7000 a-year. The Vico Chancellor, 
£.8000 a-year ; and each of the Puisne 
Judges, £.6000 a-ycar. The fees hither- 
to payable in courts of justice aic to be 
received us usual, but to be transferred by 
the receiving officers (after deducting their 
salaries) to the Exchequer, w here they 
are to form a fund to meet part of the in- 
creased expmccs. The iiow'cr of selling 
any offices in the patronage of the two 
Chief Justices is to cease from the jiassnig 
of the' Bill. Mr Denman, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and others, oppesed this arrangc- 
iiieiit, w hich w^as supported, however, by 
Messrs Scarlett, Williams, Ac. 

On the motion of Mr Hobhouse, the 
Bill to regulate the laws for children w ork- 
ing in cotton factories >vas rend a second 
time, after an extended conversation. 

The report on the Scots Small Debts' 
Bill was brought up and agreed to. 

17 Mr Hobhouse, after a speech of 

some length, moved a resolution for the 
abolition of the house and \|rindow tax 
from April 18^6. After a pretty long 
con versa tion, in which the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer and other members took 
a part, the motion was negatived on a di- 
vision by m votes against 7.7. 

18. Jhe Wrongous Imprisonment 
(Scotland) Dill was rend a first time. 
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19. — ^"fhe County Courts Bii) was read 
a third time and paj^scd. The Lord Ad- 
vocate brought U|j the report of tlie Judges’ 
Salaries (Scotland) Bill. Lord A. Hamil- 
ton said he intended, on a future day, to 
move that it be read that day six months, 
t^r J. Newport thought that Government 
ought to take into their consideration the 
case of the Irish Judges, with a view to 
an increase of their salaries, and put them 
upon tlic same footing, in that respect, 
with the Judges of Kngland, Mr 11. 
Drummond wished to say a few words in 
favour of Scotch Judges, whose salaries 
hfe thouglit ought also to be increased. 
After a few words from Mr J. 1\ Grant, 
the Lord Advocate^ and Mr Abercromby, 
the report was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Lord Advocate, 
and after a few words from Mr Kennedy, 
the House went into a committee on the 
l.easing-making (Scotland) Bill. The se- 
veral clauses were agreed to, and the re- 
port ordered to be received to-morrovv. 
The farther consideration of the Salmon 
Fisheries Bill was fixed for this day three 
months. 

LEITH DOCKS BILL. 

20 — Sir G. Clcik moved tliat the re- 
port on the Leith Docks Bill be farther 
considered. Lord A. Hamilton complain- 
ed of the measure altogether. The in- 
terests of an immense number of inhabi- 
tants were involved by this measure; all 
the respectable inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
;is well «ts of I.cith, tlje merchants, the 
traders, &c. were against the Bill. The 
evidence he understood wa6 to be noticed. 
If it were moved^ to reject the Bill, he 
should support such motion ; he should 
Aiot propose any such motion, as he Had 
not read the evidence. He was also 
against the details of the Bill. ’ There 
Were some causes now depending in the 
‘ Courts of Scotland on tins subject ; he 
thought the Lord Advocate ought to no- 
tice such proceedings. 'J'hc Lord Advo- 
cate protested against bemg thus lugged 
into every question ; hardly any thing oc- 
curred regarding Scotland, but for which 
the noble Lord endeavoured to make him 
personally responaible. lie had nothing- 
to do with the Bill. Lord A. Hamilton 
Oxpimned, that he bad not given the 
learnetl Lord any credit for being concern- 
ed with this Bill. He had only, been de- 
olroua of giving him credit for a limited 
knowledge of law.— (./< laugh.) 

' Mr Hume said, that the whole busi- 
ness wa^ a monstrous job ; that of Edtn. ‘ 
Ynirgh against Le^th s and be should like 
to know whether Lord Melville had not 
^pledged tho Governmepr^ <tappQrt the 
The bill went to to th^ aqb- 
1 per cent, for thW t?c 


repeated, that lliere uas so imich fv job 
about the measure, that it ougl:^ not to 
have the support of the llou'^c. 'SirfL 
Clerk and Mr W. Oundas defended tlio 
Bill. Mr J, r. Giant, I.ord (ilcnorch; , 
Mr Abercromby, &c. characterized it as 
a comjilete job. It was thrown out by 
majority of 41 to 11. 

After the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved that the report of the Jiulgcs’ 
Salaries Bill be broughl;' up, Mr Scar- 
lett said, that be had always thought ihe 
retired allowance of the Judges too small. 
Mr Brougham proposed an amendment, 
declaratory of the impropriety and inex- 
pediency of promoting Puisne Judges to 
be Chieis. He remarked, that of late years 
such promotions had been peculiarly Se- 
quent ; that within the last ISycais there 
had been seven promotions of Puisne 
Judges to be Chiefs t and that, as he de- 
sired to see tho ermine unsuspected as 
well as unsullied, especially when the 
salaries were increased, he pioposcd this 
resolution. 'J’he aineiidnicnt was loat by 
a majority of HX. 

2(5 The Kdiiiburgh and Leith Water 

Works Bill >vas read a third time and 
passed. 

STATE OF inEI.AKl), 

Mr S. Bice, after a variety of judicious 
observations on the peculiar state of things 
ill Ireland, in consequence of the decision 
of the House of Lords, which placed the 
two Houses in opposition on a question of 
the utmost importance, contended that tho 
courpe they now ought to steer w^as this — 
to prove by evidence and authority that 
.they were right in the view which they had 
taken of this question, and that the House 
of Lords was wrong. He begged, tliere- 
fore, to move, “ that an bumble address 
be presented to bis Majesty, (hat lie would 
lie graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before the House copies 
of extracts of letters or dispatches received 
from the Lord J.ieulenant of Ireland, re- 
fc|>ecting the origin, nature, and ])rogrc^:; 
of religious animosities in that .'country, 
and the best means of allaying those ani- 
mosities, with a view to the tranquillizu- 
tion and good governmeiU of Ireland, 
and the strength and security, of the lilni- 
jdre.” This gave rise to an aniinatcd de- 
bate, in which Mr Gouiburn, Sir John 
Newjiort, Mr Brougham, Mr Bru^nlow, 
and Mr Caning, took a Mr Rice 

ultlmate)fllba.sented to withdraw his .no- 
tion. ' 

,27.— Mr Littleton discharged the oi- 
def for the Elective Franchise Bill, in 
consequence of the rejection of the Ca- 
tholic Bill by the House of Loids. 

Lord . A. Hamilton moved, that the 
.Scottish S^all Diebta’ Bill be iCnd a third 
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tirAe this day six months. The Lord Ad^* 
vocaV moved, as an amendment, that it 
be now read a third time.. The question 
was put, and the amendment was agreed 
to. The BUI was then read a third time. 
Mr Hume introduced a clause, that no 
procurator should act as justice of the 
peace, while he continued tp practise. 
The Bill was then passed. 

• HIS majesty's message. 

After the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved a similar grant as that moved 
by Lord Liverpool in the Lords, with some 
prefatory observations, in which he stated 
that the young Princess of Kent was ex- 
ceedingly well brought up, and referred 
to the effect of the objections formerly 
made to the reception of the Duchess of 
Cumberland at Court, in causing the 
House to withhold its assent to a former 
message for the same sum, Mr Brougham 
.said the proposition appeared to him an 
extremely liberal provision. With re- 
spect to the Duke of Cumberland, jiis 
Iluyal Highness had £.8000 a-year, .and 
the i5lh regiment together, giving him 
an income of £.19,000, which he spends 
out of this country. Why does he do 
*»o ? — (' has no government, 
like the Duke/^f Cambridge, requiring 
his absence. He (Mr B.) would not con- 
sent to pay him £.6000 a>year more, 
until he came and showed himself in 
ICngland. — (Hear.) Mr Hume said, 

with regard to the Duke of Cumberland, 
if he stood alone, he would oppose the 
grant , and he wondered how the Bight 
Honourable Gentleman could come down 
with such a proposition. Was £.6000 
a-year necessary to give his son an edu- 
cation ? Why he (Mr H.) would under- 
take to give him a suitable education for 
£. 100 a-ycar^ The case of the Princess, 
the daughter of the Duchess of Kent, 
was of a nature very dilferent, and for 
tile grant to her he would give his vote. 
Mr Bernal, Mr Denman, Or Lushing- 
on, and others, opposed the grant to the 
Duke of Cymberland. Mr Peel, Mr 
Canning, and -^r Huskisson, severally 
defended the ;measuve. An umendment 
of Sir E. Kpatchbuli's was n^ected, mo- 
ving that the £.6000 be granted fhf the 
education of the young Prince ,of Cum- 
berland in England, and the House then 
divided on the original proposition — For 
it 105 — Against it 55— •Mi^lK'ity 50 in 
favour Of the motion. * 

30. — Upon the lyotion that the Edin- 
burgh and Dalkeith Bail way Bill be read 
a third time, Sir R. Fergusson moved 
as an amendment, that the Bdl be read 
a third time this day six montha,*' on the 
ground of its interfering with private pro- 
perty. Sir G. Clerk supported the Bill. 

VOli. XVII. 


After a few words from Mr S. Wortley, 
’ Mr Kennedy, Lord Binning, Captain 
Wemyss, Mr Davenport, and Mr William 
Dunyas, the House divided, when there 
were,— For the amendmcni 6.S — Against 
it 22— Majority against the Bill 41. v 

Mr H. Drummond presented a petition 
from the Sheri d'-clcrks in Scotland, com- 
plaining of the Scots Judicature Bill, and 
praying compensation for any losses to 
which it may subject them. 

Mr K. Douglas brought in a Bill for 
building churches in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. Bead a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time on Friday. 

On the motion of Mr Peel, the Special 
Juries* Amendment Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. The Honourable Secre- 
tary stated, that he h^^d received great as- 
sistance in drawing up the' Bill from Sir 
B. Hobhouse, and Mr Gr^gson of the 
northern circuit. 

In a committee on the Scotch Judica- 
ture Bill, a clause j>roposed by the Lord 
Advocate, that in civil issues the trial 
should take place before a quorum instead, 
of a single Judge, was carried by 33 to 9 
votes. 

ROYAL MESSAGE. 

The Chancellor of the Exphequer 
moved the consideration of the report on 
the Royal message for a provision for the 
daughter of the Duchess of Kent, and 
the son of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
grant of £.6000 a-ycar to the former was 
agreed to without a debate. Mr Hume 
suggested the propriety of noticing in the 
Act, the contingency of the death of the 
young Princess ; as, by omitting this in 
the settlement of Prince Leopold, he had 
double the allowance of any other of the 
princes of the Royal family. To the mo- 
tion for granting £.60 ij 0 a-year for the 
education of the young Prince of Cumber- 
land, Mr Hume objected m toio, as being 
only a scheme to grant the allowance to 
the Duke, which had been refused on a 
former occasion, and on the ground of 
there being no security that he w'ould ever 
send his son to this country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer maintained that 
the sole object of the grant w'as to provide 
for the education of the -young Prince, 
and that in England ; which intention 
might be expressed in the preamble of 
the Bill to be brought in. but from con- 
sideration for the feelings of the parent^ 
it was not desirable to have it embodied 
in the resolution. He contended that the 
two grants were exactly similar in princi- 
ple. Dr Lushington thought the refusal 
of the House in 1815 and 1818 to grout 
any further allowance to the Duke of 
Cumberland was strictly just and proper* 
and they ought not to retrace their steps. 
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and under tho appearance of granting op|)ose the measure in all its tjuture 
£.6000 a-year ‘to the young Prince, to stages. 

deny their former principles. He would 31. — Mr J. Williams presented various 

move as an amendment, that the money petitions complaining of the delays of th^s 
should not l)e* granted to the OiSke of Court of Chancery, and stating cases of 
Cumberland, but to the King, for the great hardships sustained by the suitors, 
education of the young Prince “ in the He took a review of the abuses and mi- 
united kingdom.*’ Mr Cripps was in fa- sciica produced by the court, and ridicul- 
vour of the amendment. Mr H. Gurney cd the idea that the commission appointed 
thought the Duke of Cumberland had by Government, with the Lord Chanceiloi* 
been unjustly treated on the former oc- at its head, would proceed any faster 
casions, and that the House ought to re- than usual^ in the Court, or ever make 
move the obloquy by tho present grant, any report. Mr John Smith stated some 
Sir G. Rose and. Sir W. Congreve bore cases in which he had been concerned, in 
testimony to the propriety of the conduct corroboration of Mr William’s remarks, 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and to the One case had been in Chancery for 23 
respect in which he is held at the court years without approaching a termination ; 
of Berlin and elsewhere. Mr Alderman but Mr Daring had settled it in three 
Smith also spoke in behalf of his Royal hours. The Solicitor General said, the 
Highness. Mr Secretary Peel maintained commission was most laborious in the dis- 
that the grant was not proposed as are- charge of its duty. It had sat seventy, 
paration for former injustice, but on the five times. Dr Lushington said, the 
material alteration of circumstances, by Commissioners were so occupied with 
the birth of the Prince, now six years old, their professional duties, that they could 
and in whose education the country had not bestow any very considerable portion 
a direct interest. Mr Brougham objected of their time on the Court pf Chancery, 
to the vote, as a dangerous precedent, af- and their powers did not admit of their 
ter which no refusal could be made of any inquiring into the grievances most corn- 
demand for a scion of Che Royal stock ; plained of. Mr M. A. Taylor said,, the 
and on tho ground that frequent calls Court of Chancery was detested by the 
upon the public purse tended to bring the country, for the ruin it had brought 
Royal Family into contempt. Mr Can- the suitora He knew ' an instance in 
ning defended the grant on the same which an amicable suit had been thirty- 
grounds as Mr Peel, and said it might be three years in Chancery, Mr Peel said, 
so arranged as to secure the education of the commission had been appointed with 
the child in England, without harshly the Sinccrest intention to beneflt tho 
grounding the feelings of the parents. Sir public, and he w'as satisfied it would pro- 
F. Burdett conceived, that to expend so Mace that effect. Mr Hume stated, that 
large a sum as £.0000 a-year on tlie the offices in the Court of Chancery, in 
child, would not be to give him the best, the Chancellor’s gift^ amounted to be- 
but the very worst education that could tween £.200,000 and £.300,000 a-yoar, 
be devised, surrounding him with syco- the greater part of which were sinecures, 
pbants and expensive follies, which would Mr Brougham said, he #ould only ex- 
tender him unfit to be the king of a free pect to be laughed at if he professed to 
people, if he should ever he called to that expect any beneficial result from the corn- 
dignity. After a few words in reply by the mission appointed to inquire into the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House Court of Chancery, with the Lord Chan- 
divided on Dr Lushington’s amendment^ celior himself at its head, 
which was negatived by 120 to 97.* Mr The petitiuns were then read, and laid 
Brougham gave notice that he would on the tBbIe.^Adjourned. 

BRITISH CHpiONlCLE. 

JULY. 

l.»..The Weavers’ Association in the submitted for raising a joint-stock fund 
Wwf of Scotland seems to be gradually , carry on the cotton manufacture, and 
falling to pieceSf At a meeting in Gla^- j^rnish work for the members of the As- 
gow, which was attend^ 5^ delegates, . sociation, hut it was negatived* • The case 
very dUcouraging accounts were gene- of tbaio. poor men seems extremely hard, 
rally given of the state of the Association. Their ^bour is heavy and their ^vages 
The contrihutijOns* are diminishing, and small, and the Improving state of the 
the members are dropping off, and taking, country seems to bring them no effectual 
work at under prices. A proposal . was’ relief. 
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•Election of a Peer* — 'J'hucsday, the 
elect^n of a Peer to bit in Parliament, an 
one of the sixteen Representatives of the 
Scottish Nobility, took place at the Palace 
of Holy rood. The Lord Provost and Ma- 
[jistrates of this city were present, and the 
Peers were attended by Sir Walter Scott, 
Rart. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. two of 
the Principal Clerks of Session, as deputies 
of the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 
The Rev. Dr Grant, one of the Ministers 
of Si. Andrew’s Church, and the Rev. Dr 
Bryce, Minister of -Aberdour, Deans of 
the Cha))cl Royal, were the officiating 
clergymen. 

Dr Grant opened the business with 
prayer, after which Sir Walter Scott call- 
ed over the Union Roll. The following 
Noblemen were 

Prestnt. 

Karl of Stirling, I Lord Forbes, 

Karl of Leven t!b: Melville, | Lord lOliLaiik, 

Kail of Glasgow, j Lord Iloilo, 

Viscount btrathaUan, { Lord Nairne. 

The folh'wing voted ty Signed Lists : 

Duke of Atholl, Eail of Uoseberry, 

Karl of Moray, Viscount Kcnmtire. 

Karl of Kellie, Viscount Arbuthnot, 

Karl of Klgiii, Lord <iray, 

Karl of Aboyne. Loid Catacart. 

Karl of Duninore. 

The only Proxy Commission produced 
was that of the Earl of IVIar, authorising 
Lord Nairne to vote for him ; along with 
which was tendered the noble Earl’s pro- 
test against the place assigned to him on 
the roll. 

Among the Peers present at this elec- 
tion was the Earl of Stirling, as above 
noticed, whose title has for bumc years 
been dormant, having been vested in ' tlic 
Countess of Stirling, his mother, W'ho died 
12th Sept. 1S14-. The Earl now, for the 
first time, took his place among our an- 
cient nobility, and voted on this occasion. 

Mr Mackenzie stated, that in cases 
where a claim was made to a dormant 
title, the clerks conceived it their duty to 
receive the votes of such claimants. . He 
also mentioned that a claim had been en- 
tered for the title of the Earl of Stirling 
in 17G1, by a descendant of the uncle of 
the first Earl, but as the claimant was nut 
then prepared with his evidence it was 
agreed not to permit him to vQtc. 
present Earl, however, was in a different 
situation, he being the lineal descendant 
of the first Earl, consequently the clerks 
felt it their duty to receive his vote. 

Sir Walter Scott then Intimated, that 
twenty votes had been given as {Jtescrited 
by law, and all in favour of Lbrd Strath- 
allan, whom they were about to return to 
the High Court of Chancery accordingly 
as duly elected. 


Viscount StrathuUan returned thanks 
to the Noblemen present for the honour 
now conferred u^xin him. 

The^ return having been 'made up in 
presence of the Peers, the business was 
closed by prayer from Dr Bryce. 

In the aRernuon Lord Strathallan en- 
tertained the other Noblemen and a large 
party of friends with an elegant dinner in • 
the British Hotel. 

6. — High Court of Justiciaiiy 

Alex, or San Snadden, William Snaddon 
or Snadden, John McNeil or Neil, jun., . 
Peter Moffat, John Easton, Colin Max- 
well, and James M^Kay, colliers, were 
placed at the bar, charged with violently 
assaulting John Moffat with sticks, stones, 
or other lethal weapons, on the 14th of 
March, upon the road between Rumford 
and Redding, ip Stirlingshire, to the great 
effusion of his blood, and imminent dan- 
ger of his lire,-^nd also with violently 
assaulting Jomes Corbett, near Parkhead, 
in the same county, to the great effusion 
of his blood : Joseph Waugh,. included in 
the same indictment, was outlawed for 
not appearing. Alexander Snadden and 
John McNeil pleaded Guilty to the assault 
on John Moffat, and William Snaddon to 
that on James Corbett ; the other four 
)>leaded Not Guilty. The Jury returned 
a verdict against Alexander Snadden, 
Jobh Moffat, and William Snaddon, Guil- 
ty in terms of their confession^ and found 
the others Not Guilty. Lord Hermand 
observed,' that whatever they might have 
heard of the case, they were only to be 
guided by what appeared before them ; 
and although they might inflict transpor- 
tation, he felt disposed, if it should be the 
pleasure of the Court, to propose, that 
Alexander Snadden and John McNeil be 
imprisoned in the jail of Stirling for twelve 
months, and William Snaddon for six 
months. P. Moflbt, J. Easton, Colin 
Maxwell, and J. M^Kay w^ere then dis- 
charged. , They were all very decent-look- 
ing men, and conducted themselves in 
Court with the greatest decorum, ' 

19.-.-John Tod was placed at the bar, 
accused of culpable homicide, to which he 
pleaded Guilty, and was sentenced to three 
months' imprisonment, the case not being 
one of an aggravated nature. 

' Mary Brown, or Harkinson, alias Mar- 
garet Wateon,- alias Margaret Harkins, 
was next put to the bar, on a charge of 
theft, aggravatcc! by being habit and re- 
pute a thief. The prisoner pleaded Not 
Guilty, but the Jury, on hearing the evi- 
dence, found her Guilty, and the Court 
sentenced her to fourteen years’ trSnspor- 
tation, the Public Prosecutpr having re- 
stricted the libel. 

Robert Smith wa^ next called to plead 
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to the diarge of foicibly taking 23fl. from placet in replacing such advances a^. the 
James Pringle, carrier, on the I6th April city might have made from the cV*te of 
last, on the road leading from Edinburgh the loan on account of the expenses of 
to Cock |)cn, to the south of Mayfield toll- management and repairs, and also on 
bar, of which 'he declared himself Not account of the stipulated sinking fund. 
Guilty. The evidence adduced, however, and such further surplus as there might 
brought the crime home to him ; after be, would be applied also towards the re- 
some hesitation, the Solicitor-General re- duction of the debt. 

• Btricled the libel, and the Jury found him The benefit held out to Government for 
Guilty, upon which the Court sentenced granting this accommodri<,ion, his LorcU 
him to fourteen years' transportation. ship observed, was, that the city of Edin- 

7.— /.CiV/i Docks — An extraordinary burgh should make over to the labile 
meeting of tlie Town Council was held, the ground required for the Naval Yard, 
when the Lord Provost stated to the meet- and build as much of the West Pier, pro- 
ing, that he had on Monday night receiv- }H)sed by Mr Chapman, engineer, as may 
ed from l.ondon a proposition of the first l»e requisite for the purpose of that es- 
importance to the city, mentioning that tablishment. 

Government was inclined to grant a loan The Council were unanimously of opi- 
of the whole sums borrowed by the city nion, that the transaction should be fol- 
on account of the docks at Leith, at the lo%ved out, and requested the Lord Pro- 
rate of 3 per cent., on condition of a sink- vost to proceed to London, at the same 
ing fund being created for the redemption time giving him full power to agree to 
of the capital of 2 per cent, per annum, such arrangements as he might find ne- 
payablc along with the interest. The cessary and jiroper tor carrying the in- 
aums borrow'ed on account of the docks tended measure into circcl. 


are, 

Three several sums of .C.80,000 each,. 

under diftbrent acts of Parliament, ^. 2 10,000 
From Government, under (he 4.^th 

Geo. III. - • - 'J5.000 

Jl‘.iiC5,000 

To enable the Lords of the Treasury to 
carry this transaction into efif'ect, his Lord- 
ship stated, that it was proposed imme- 
diately to bring a Bill into Parliament, 
authorising the restriction of the interest 
on the second sum to 3 j)cr cent., and the 
issue, by way of loan, of the first, to be 
secured in the same manner as the 
jC. 25,000 upon the whole dues of the 
port of Leith, including both harbour and 
dock dues. 

That the operation of the sinking fund 
of 2 per cent, payable along with the 
interest, was to extinguish the capital 
sum in 31 years, at which period the 
w'hole feus would become tKe absolute 
property’of the community, and the dock 
duties be restricted to such a sum as 
would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of the works. In the mean time, the 
sums the city of Edinburgh will Jiave 
annually to provide, w'ould be the fol- 
lowing 

The restricted interest of the ^*.25,000 
at 3 per cent. 

Interest on i;.210,000, at 3 per cent. 

Finking fund 2 per cent on ditto, 

i:.12,750 

over and above maintaining the works. 
So goon as the rates shall have increased, 
his Lordship remack^^ to a sum equal to 
the above payment of^i?.12,75(>, and all 
the charges, the surplus, whatever it 
might be, would be appbed, in the first 


l.-—IJaddins;ton School of At is, — An- 
other session of the Haddington School 
of Arts w^as brought to a clovsc, after an 
interesting lecture from Dr Robert Lo- 
rimer, upon galvanism. A general meet- 
ing of the members was afterwards held, 
when a report of the proceedings during 
the past year was read and approved ol‘. 
Prom it we learned, that the attendance 
and attention of the students hud suffered 
no relaxation, and that the ability and 
diligence of the teachers were no less 
conspicuous. It appeared that the course 
of instruction pursued had been more 
extended this year than formerly. Pre- 
mihms w^re adjudged, by the votes of 
their fellow-members, to the two stu- 
dents most distinguished fur their attain- 
ments in chemistry. The successful can- 
didates were David Hardie, labourer. 
Abbey ; and James Trail, Haddington. 

— Presbytery of Glasgow.-,~-Chargc 
of A'iwiony.— The Presbytery heard the 
report of a delegation from the Presbytery 
of Irvine, respecting a certain letter which 
Mr John Brown, minister in Glasgow, 
hud sent to Mr Cunninghame, of Lain- 
shaw. The letter in question, along with 
another from Mr Cunninghame, was sent 
to the Presbytery of Irvine. After ex- 
pmsing their gratitude to Mr Cunning- 
hauie for the communication, it was re- 
solved to transmit the documents to the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, as Mr Brown was 
in their jurisdiction. 

The letter alluded to w as then read. 
The. writer stated, in substance, that 
having beard of the death of the Rev. 
Dr Douglas, minister in Stewarton, if 
Mr Cunninghamc'.s promise was not al- 
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tc^y pre>ciigaged, he took, the liberty to 
revest that he would place him in the 
vacant church. If he had the kindness 
to do so, a friend of his undertook to 
give Mr Cunningliarne XMOO for five or 
six years, not as a bribe, but as a testi- 
mony of' gratitude. The writer twice 
preached fur Dr Douglas, to the satis- 
faction of the parishioners, and if Mr 
Cunningham^ presented him with the 
church, it would be his highest ambi- 
tion, hy prudence, piety, and a faithful 
discharge of his duties, to merit his es- 
teem, and the respect of his parishioners. 
For a testimony of his character and abi- 
lities, he referred to Mr Stewart of the 
Glasgow field. 

Dr Rankin said, the Presbytery could 
he at no loss as to the mode of proce- 
dure in this ca‘5C. All they had to do at 
present was to summon Mr Brown to 
their bar at their next ordinary meeting, 
on the second Wednesday of July. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

S Landholders of Shetland^ v. Free- 

holdeis of Orkney. — A very singular and 
interesting cause was debated before Lord ^ 
KIdin, Ordinary, in which the Land- 
holders of Shetland and the Freeholders 
of Orkney are the parties. It appears 
that the former have for a considerable 
period been excluded from any share in the 
election of the representatives to Par-lia- 
mciit for the stewarty of Orkney and Zet- 
land, in consequence of the valuation of 
that iKirtion of the Islands never having 
been divided amongst the several heritors, 
and the Orkney Freeholders have hitherto 
opposed in Parliament, and now resist that 
subdivision. The object of the present 
action is to accomplish it by legal means. 
The I^ord Ordinary expressed an opinion 
favourable to the pursuers, and directed 
a condescendence to be put in for the 
purpose of rendering the judgment to be 
given more specific than it could be on 
the first pleading. The Counsel who ap- 
peared for the pursuers were the Solicitor- 
Cieneral, and Messrs Jeffrey, Moncreiff, 
Thomson, and George Napier. For the 
defenders, the Dean of Faculty, Mr Ro- 
bert Jameson, and Mr Innes. 

18 — Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Ta- 
rcntiim, arrived in this city ; he went to 
mass at the Catholic Cha|)el on Sunday 
morning, and visited Bishop Cume’on. lie 
has since received numerous visits fVoiii 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the oldest 
families, (o some of whom he remarked, 
that from what he had seen of them and 
of their country, he felt more pride than 
ever in having Scotch blood in his veint« 
He has visited the field of battle at Pres* 
ton^ians, where his father fought in the 
ranks of the Pretender ; and he intends 
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to visit many other celebrated 8|x>ls in 
Scotland, and among the rest, the cavern 
where the Chevalier kept himself con- 
cealed, with a few of his followers, among 
whom was the Marshal’s father. He is 
to set off next Thursday, on his way to 
the north and west of Scotland; and after 
having seen the most interesting parts of 
the country, he will embark in a King's 
cutter, which has received orders to at- 
tend him and take him to some of the 
principal western islands. Among others 
he will visit South Uist, where his father 
was born. The same cutter will then 
take him to Ireland. After some stay lu 
tifb sister island, he will return to Londun, 
through Liverpool, visiting Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Stow, Dlenheiin, and 
some other of the most^iplendid scats of 
the nolnlity, and not forgetting to take a 
sight of a few of the best specimens of 
British farming and manufacturing in- 
dustry. The Marshal, who riever was in 
England hefgre, is enraptured with the 
beauty of the country, of the towns, and, 
above all, of the metropolis of Scotland. 

29. — The mails for the north com- 
menced to leave Edinburgh four hours 
earlier than before. They are dispatched 
at a quarter past seven p. M. and arrive 
here at half- past six a. m. 

29. — The King's Levee Ills Majesty 

held his third levee for the. season at 
Carlton House. Ilis Majesty looked 
exceedingly well, and was in perfect 
health. The Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Foreign 
Ministers and Ambassadors, and nearly 
one thousand of the nobility, gentry, and 
persons of distinction, were admitted to 
the presence of the Sovereign. 

Glasgow Mechanics' Iintifution. — The 
second .\nnual Report of the Glasgow 
Mechanics* Institution presents a most 
gratifying view of the progress of that ex- 
cellent establishment. The Cc/mmittee 
of Management have displayed great good 
sense in the direction of its alfairs, and 
have well merited the thanks of all who 
take an interest in the advancement of 
their fellow-creatures. The Institution 
have already books, apparatus, apd pre- 
served specimens in Natural History, 
worth £M2I<5. The receipts hy the sale 
of tickets amounted last year to £.500. 
The contributions amounted to £.230. 
The Committee advett to the deep inte- 
rest displayed by the artizans to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the Institu- 
tion. From the mechanic .shop of one 
company there were about 144)« students; 
and between 50 and 60 from that of ano- 
ther. There were a number of students 
who regularly attended from a distance of 
two or three miles ; and some even from 
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Carinyle and Cambuslang, a distance of 
dvc miles. 

Astronomical Instruments^ It has 
long been a desideratum 'uith the learned 
and philosophical, to possess a purer me- 
dium, through which to make astrono- 
mical and nautical experiments, than the 
glass which is at present manuractured 
Jbr those purposes ; and it is with great 
pleasure we learn, that the Royal Society 
and the Board of Longitude, under the 
direction of Sir H. Davy, the President of 
the former eminent Ixkly, have zealously 
undertaken the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an object ; and a series of experi- 
ments have now commenced under tne 
superintendence of Mr Hudson. 

Important /j/ocm/Jow.— A ndrew Bald- 
rence, a mochauical genius in Paisley, 
has invented a machine for cutting Chc- 
nielle wefts. This is an object of no 
small importance, so far as regards mis 
kind of manufacture. The Cheneille 
shawls are highly beautifbl, especially 
when made of silk. The manufacture of 
them is also very ingenious : the weft is 
first made into cloth, and again cut up ‘in 
parts, when it is afterwards ret wined, and 
then rewoven ; the fabric, u hen finished, 
having the appearance of velvet on both 
sides. Hitherto the wefts have been cut 
up by females, a mode by no means cer- 
tain or regular ; and the machine is in- 
tended to perform this labour with addi- 
tional spe^ and accuracy. This improve- 
ment will give the cloth.a finer surface, and 
enable the manufacturers of these goods 
to be more successful in their business. 

Scots Pearls , — It is known that the 
celebrated Scots pearls arc obtained from 
the cygneus^ or river muscle. The occur- 
rence of pearls, howet-er, in the common, 
or edible species, we believe to be rather 
rare. As a young lady was eating muscles 
the other day, - her teeth struck upon 
some hard substance, and uj)On examin- 
ing what 'it was, she wa.s surprised id find 
u pretty large and beautiful {learl. 

Exportation Gold and Silver,^ 
According to the account preseritcd^to 
Parliament, the gold exported from 
January Jth, to Aprfi '5th, 1825, has 
amounted to .530,673 oz. 16 dwts. about 
£.2,000,000 value : jl, 443, 287 oz. 

9 dwts. ^Iver, abotift £.360,000 value* 
The returns of the amount of coin expoi^ 
cd mast necet^Hiy be very incomplete. 

Mr Macome, in his Lccp 
ture on Cffioric, to the Jorhnsiohe. Mecha- 
nics* IpstlCdtion, obscryed; that several 
years agd, wheh steam was first introdu- 
ced into sphmtn'g-iihins, for the purpose of 
heating them, they SpodtnCh^ bi'the 
|iyromeUrr on a most magnificent scale. 
With a laudable attention to economy. 


the hollow cast-iron piliars, which 8i^|$- 
ported the several fioors, were made a 
double debt to pay,” to serve as pipes for 
conveying the steam ; the ronsequeneb 
was, that each pipe, ^hen thus employ- 
ed, became expanded by the heat ; and 
although the e^ect was not very remark- 
able in the lower floors, yet, when the 
building consisted of five or six floors, the 
upper one, with all its cotnplcKment of spin- 
ners, spinsters, and Jennies, daily rose and 
fell through a considerable space. 

Attainted Scotch Titles.-^Vte under- 
stand liis Majesty has been pleased to di- 
rect that three more of the attainted 
Scotch titles shall be restored, namely, 
Carnwath, Airlie, and Wemyss. The par- 
ties claiming are in the lineal descent. 
Mr Peel, we understand, has sent out a 
commiSiiion to Bengal, for Major-General 
DalzeH to take the usual oaths as Lari of 
Carnwath. 

Mechanics' Instifuiious Although it 

i.s only a few years since they were first 
knovt n in this country, the Scot«man com- 
putes, that there arc already formed or 
^now forming, in the United Kingdom, be- 
tu(*cn thirty and forty Mechanics* Insti- 
tutions. Such Is the rapid though quiet 
progress of mental revolution— such the 
ojK'rution of Bacon’s “ greatest of inno- 
valors,” Time ! * 

Royal Allowances, Annual ac- 
counts for 1825,” p. 1.38.)— The Duke 
of York, £.26,000 ; the Prince of Co- 
burg, £.50,000 the Duke of Clarence , 
£.26,000 ; the DukeofiSussex, £.18,000; 
the Duke of Cuinhcrland, £.18,000 ; the 
Duke of Cambridge, £.24,000 ; the Duke 
of Gloucester, £.14,000; her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta, £,13,000 ; 
her Royal Highness the Princess Mary, 
£.13.000; her Royal Highness the Prin- 
ccss Sophia, £.13,000; her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Klizalwth, £.13,000; 
her Royal Ilighnes& the Duchess of Kent, 
£.6000; and her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, £.7000. 

Loss of ifte great Timber Ship, Column 
bus , — The Dolphin of Teignmouth, W, 
D* Dunley^ master, arrived lately, in 
^ork harbour, having on board the cap- 
tain, (Daniel Nesbitt Munro,) and crew, 
seventy -three=in number, of the great A- 
merican Timber Ship, the Columbus, 
which waa totally wrecked in a dreadful 
storm cn th4 17th May, in lut. 46.54. 

long. 29. 2 . — ^'fhe vessel sailed from 
tt^ Oa«tns on the 26th April, In ballast, 
fiM St John*8, (New Brunswick,) with fa- 
vorable weather, until the l?th May, in 
lat/i 54., . N. Jdng.' 29. 2. when a 
dn^rd'ftil storm arose, with the wind at 
wesi-north-west, which occasioned the 
vessel to roll in suCh a tremendous man- 
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!L asto rciulorhcr almost unmanageable. 
Tnl gaie commenced at an early hour of 
the morning, and a leak was gaining 
on her at the rate of two feet an hour. 
All immediately went to the pumps; 
and notwithstanding that they bad the 
assistance, of a stcamfengine of such 
po>#er as woiild discharge, it is stated, at 
the rate of 1400 gallons of water per mi- 
nute, still thty were unable to get it un- 
der. In this perilous situation they de- 
scried a sail about a league and half to 
wi nd ward, jhe lirst they hod iseen since 
they left England, and they had made 
signals of distress to her, when she bore 
down, and proved to be the Dolphin, 
bound to St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
a general cargo on board. The captain 
finding all attempts at saving her fruit- 
less, he then considered it necessary to 
consult their own safety, and accordingly 
put out the launch, with a quantity of 
provisions, to convey on board the Dol- 
phin ; but m a moment she was stove to 
pieces against the ship's bow. The Co- 
lumbus must have gone down in an hour 
or two afterwards, as in that time the 
Dolphin bore up, and a vestige of her 
could not be seen. 


Catholic Question — House of Lords. 
Ages of the Lords who voted upon this 
question, 17th May 18!?5 


Age. 

Under 40, 

Majority. 

15 

Minority. 

23 

40 to 50 

23 

24 

50 to 60 

42 

32 

60 to 70 

3L 

20 

70 and upwards 32 

H 

Majority as above. 
Bishops, 

143 
- 27 


Eight Lords whose ages are 
not in the Register, • 8 


Majority, • 178 


Minority, 

Bishops, 

18 Lords whose 

no 
. 2 

4 

ugc^ arc not in 
the Register, 

18 


Minority, 

ISO 

130 

Majority, 

.48 


It appears from the above' statement, 
that the majority Of the young l^ds are 
in favour of Emancipation ; end the 
number of Lords above sixty years of 
age are two to one. ogainst it, sO’ that in 
a few years, in all probability, the mea^^' 
sure will be carried in the 
The strength of the opposition, th^|B4|i^ 


lay in men whose opinions belong to the 
last century, not to the present., Every 
body knows, that after Harvey had de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood, 
no physician then living above 40 years 
of age would believe in the doctrine. , 
Ishy. - Mr Campbell, of Shawfield, has 
for some time had an intention of introdu- 
cing manufactures’ into Islay. Some 
heads of fumifies, weavers , at Pollok- 
shaws, sent him a letter on the subject, 
and they were in due time favoured w|^ 
an encouraging answer. The buildings 
are now erecting^ near Port-Ascaig, and 
about eight miles from Bowmore, the ca- 
pital of the island. Ten heads of families 
belonging to PollOkshaws are engaged* 
Excise Seizures.-^An account has been 
printed, by orderof th'e House of Commons, 
giving a detail of all the customable com- 
nioilities seized by the various establish- 
ments formed for the prevention of sipug- 
gling during the Uist three years. The ac- 
count com prebends from 902, 68411b. of to- 
bacco, down to a single musical snuff-box 
seized, and, exhibits a total of 129 vessels, 
746 boats, 312 horses and cattle, 135 gal- 
lons of br/mdy, 253 gallons of rum, 227 > 
gallons of gin, 596 gallons of wine, 10, 500 
gallons of whisky, 3000 lb. of snuff, 
19,0001b. of tea, 42,000 yards of silk, 
2100piMe8 of India handkerchiefs, 23 
Leghorn hats, 3600 packs^ of cards, 
10,000 pieces of timber, 75 stills, with 
sundry minor ortklea. The law expenses 
incurred by the condemnation of these 
articles are also stated, the storehouse- 
rent, salaries, amount of rewards to seiz- 
ing-officers, &c. ; and the result is, that 
the produce of the seizures does not a- 
moiAitto more than one-eighth part of the 
expenses incurred by making them. 

Blight in Fruit Trccr.— Wherever you 
see a, brahch of a, tree either blighted or 
eaten by insects, take a shoemaker's awl 
and pierce the^ lower part of the branch 
into the wood, then pour in a drop or 
two of quicksilver, and stop the hole with 
a small piece of wood* Ina day or two 
all the insects, not only upon that branch, 
but upon the rest pf ,tho branches, will 
fall and die, and the blights will cease.— 
Glasgow Mechtmes^ Magazine* 

Oamherd,. of Marseilles, 
has, .we learn, discovered a new comet on 
the 10th of May, though a distinct ob* 
aervatton was not. got till the 27til, at 
t^arle* It is near Qamma» in Cassiopeia^ 
Mi^ble to the mUiytd eyct withoint tailnr 
apparent nucleus, havipg ne- 

bula which if easily dhtinjpl^bhod^:MOt- 
^ithstfndii^ ^e. light oLthp pipoi^; 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 2. The Associate Tongregation, Kincar- 
dine, gave a unanimous call to Mr John Waddel, 
Preacher. 

9. The King has appointed the Rev. Robert 
Smith to be nrst Minister of the Parish of Mon- 
trose. 

— The Relief Congregation, Camibbcr’a Close, 
Edinburgh, gave a unanimous call to the Rev. 
ViJliam Strang. 

II. The Rci. JoJ n Wood, A.M* Montrose, re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Presbyterian 
Congregation ot Park Chapel, Monkucannouth, 
Durham. 

20. Sir James Colquhoiin presente<l the Rev. 
William Mackenae to the Church and Parish 
of OIng, in Caithness. 

— Ills Grace the Duke of Argv'le presented 
the Rev. John M'Leod Cainpliell to tlie Parish 
of Row, Presbytery of Dumbarton. 

25. The Associate Congregation, Potter-row, 
Edinburgh, gaie a unanimous call to the Rev. 
John Ritchie, Kilmarnock. 

27. The King prc^rited the Rev, Alexander 
Kivison to the Puribh of Roberton, Presbytery 
of Selkirk. 

U. MILITARY. 

Brevet Maj. Forrest, I. C. .Serv. (Insp. of 
Military Stores,) Lieut Col. in Kast 
Indies only 8Nov. 1H24. 

Capt Paines, 32 F. Maj. in the Army 
19 July 

MiU‘ W'etherall, 1 F. Lieut. Col. in the 
aimy 11 Dec. 

S Or.Gds. W. K Hartopp, Comet by purch. vice 
Hepburn, prom. 12 May 1B25* 
7 R. K. Trolter, Cornet by purch. vice 

Corkran, prom. do. 

1 F. Gds. Ensign and Lieut Langrishc, Lieut 

and Capt by purch. vice Hudson, ret. 

27 April 

— Sir J. M. Burgoyne, 

Bt Lieut and Capt vice Luttrell, ret 
2H do. 

Hon. C. J, F. Stanley, Ensign and Lieut. 

27 tlo. 

G. C. Ricketts, Ensign and Lieut 

28 do. 

Co]da.F.G. Capt Shawe, Capt and Lieut. Col. by 
purch. vice Walpole, ret. • do. 
Ensign and Lieut Harvey, Lieut, and 
Capt by purch. vice Walter Forbes, 
ret. 21 do. 

— Broadhead, Ensign 

and Lieut, do. 28 do 

' B. P. Manningharo, Ensign and Lieut. 

21 do. 

E. B. Wilbraham, Ensign and Lieut 
28 do. 

Lord M. W. Graham, Ensign and Lieut 
by purch.'Vlce Harcourt prom. 

19 May 

2 Dr. Serj. Maj. Gillies, (Riding Master, ) Cor- 

net without nay 12 do. 

3 Lieut Tuite, Capt by pnreh. vice Man- 

full, ret. 5 do. 

Cornet Floycr, Lieut do. 

W. W. Coimve, Comet 12 do. 

4 Cornet WeSon,' Lieut by purch. vice 

Fancourt 93 F. 19 do. 

10 Comet Kayd, Lieut by purch. vice 

Haney, 14 April 

Ow Hen^Cn Corq^ do. 

Lieut. Hon. R. Watson, Capt, by purch. 

'' vice HamUbHi, ret 19 May 

Comet Macdonell, Lieut do. 

L. R. Vlseounr Frankfort de Montmo- 
raocy. Corset do. 

SqJ, Ready, Adj. and Comet vice 
Butcher, res. AdJ. only do. 

1 F. Capt. Lane, .ftom 24 F. Ckpt vice 
Stoyte, , 19 do. 

Moip. Assist RuseHt# AeiiRt Surg. vice 
Osborne, deed do. 


Ensign Raitt, Lieut vice Leighton, 
cancelled 12 May 1823 

E. L. Darnell, Ensign * • do. 

Assist burg. Ueiry, from h. p. 60 F. 
Assist burg. do. 

• Ensign and Uuart Mast Bishop, Lieut, 
vice Fry, de.id 28 April 

SerJ. Maj. Tillar, Quart. Master, Mce 
Bishop, prom. 5 May 

Capt. t owcll, fVom h. p. C6 F. Capt. 

vice Hart, exchange 19 no. 

Ensign btuart from 9i F. Ensign vice 
Kitwart, 70 F. 28 April 

Lieut PhiUijis, from p. h. Lieut vice 
Rmnsford, exchanges 19 May 

2d Lujur. Ramsden, trom ITifle Brigade, 
Lieut by purch. 1 1 do. 

Hamilton, from Rifle Brigade, 

Lieut by purch. Mce Wilumt, prom. 

12 do. 

G. fiurrard. Ensign vice Nisbctt, can- 
celled 21 \pril 

Lieut. Gardiner, from h. p. 88 F. En- 
sign Drury, exchange 5 May 

Calder, Adj. vice Dr«i>, re*!. 

Adj. only do. 

Fitz Maurice, from h. p. Rifle 

Brigade, Lieut \ice M'Lachlan, su- 
pcisf'dcd 19 do- 

Liciit Brownrigg. Adj. vice Davi.s, 
prom. 21 April 

W. Mu^grave, Ensign by purch. vice* 
Fenton, prom. 12 May 

Capt Oowther, from h. p. 41 !• ( apt. 
vice Henderson, cxch. rcc. difli from 
Capt Bowler, retained on full pay of 
80 F. • 5 do. 

W, Chambre, F.'iisign by purch. vice 
Howard, prom. 19 do. 

Lieut. Iloincr, from h. p. .3 F. Lieut 
vice Jenning, exchange '> do. 

— — Farmar, from h. p. 77 F. ditto, 
vice Hyng, 8 ; F. do- 

Hohp. Assist Knott, Assist. Surg. vice 
Graham, dead do. 

Ensign Byng, from 29 F. Lieut, by 
purch. vice Temple, prom. 28 April 
Assist, .burg. Alexander, from h. p. 28 
F. As.sist burg. 12 May 

Capt. Browne, from h. p. 56 F. Cant. 

VICO D’Arcy, exchange 19 do. 

Gent Cadet V- J. Petit, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign by purch. v ice Dunbar, 
prom. do. 

Capt, btoytf, fiom 1 F. Capt vice 
J.anc, exchange tlo- 

Lieut dickering, from h. p. 96 F. Lieu! 

vice Uniackc, cancelled 5 do. 

Lieut Phibbs, from 89 F. Lieut vice 

.bcdlcT, cancelled do. 

Capt. lUirgh, from h. p. .''C F. Cant. 

vice Wolselcy, exchange 19 do. 

Ensign Mntxinnald, from h.. p. 91 K. 

Ensign rejiaying the dnX * 7 April 

Quart. Ma'^t. Douglas, fiom 1 W.I.R. 
Quart. Must vice Kennedy, exchange 
.'i May 

Lieut Blunt, from li. p. 56 F- Lieut. 

vice Dighton, cancelled do. 

C. May, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool- 
wich, Ensign vice Barr, 3 F. 19 do. 
C. Eaton, hjisign by purch. vice Byng. 

15 F. 28ApnL 

Capt, Voung, from li. p. 53 F. ( apt. 
vice bklrrow, excliangt*. no. (iilT. 

14 bent 1824. 
Lieut Betty, from h. p. 27 F. Lieut 
vice Breary* exchange :> May 1825. 
R. E. Ens^n vu'c bemple, 

77 F. 12 do. 

Gent Cadet L. F. ThomasMd, from 
R. Mil. Coll. Ensign by purch. vice 
, Munray, prom. 19 do. 

J. Bradshaw, Ensign by purch. vice 
Bfowne, piom. 12 do. 
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Assist. S’uTR. from h. p. 5 l)i. 

(.i!s. Assi‘,1. 

Lieut. Hopper, Capt. vice foisti i, dia'l 
IH Sept. JSJl. 
Kiisiyn Tiuldor, Lieut. do- 

rjrcvct M.ij Myan, troin b. p. 50 F. 

Oipt. lL'M-iyJK25. 

Lieut. Dlu(.tt, Capt. vice Hiownt , dead 
'JO June iStJl. 

M'liityrc, C’apL vice Macleori. 

dead -*7 Aug. 

Maclean, Capt. 10 Feb. lbJ.3. 

Kn^ign liediiigheld, Lieut. 

9 ‘J9 June 

Tallon, I/irut. 27 Aug. 

O iN'eill, Lieut, vice I-Iuinc, d< <id 

iO sept. 

Heed, Liciit. 10 Feb 1K2>. 

J. Smith, I'hisign 10 Aug. ISJI. 

J. Iloyse, I'jLiign 10 Sept. 

stoddert, Frsign 11 Feb. 1823. 

A^slSt Surg. Ferrott, burg, vice Cowen, 
deail 21 Ipril 

Hosp. Assist. Tennant, Assist. Surg. tio. 
Assist. Surg. Kdwards, troin h. p. As- 
sist. Suig. 12 M.iy 

J.u’ut. Smith, from h. p. 78 F. Lieut. 

vice t 'owell, cancelled . .'i do. 

Capt Sliclton, Maj. vice Burgh, dead 
28 April 

Lieut. Whitney, Capt. <lo. 

Knsign Iloyse, Lieut. do. 

J. I'emiington, KiiMgn <lo, 

A. L. DaMtls, from IL Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Eiiaigii vice Sutherl.iiul, 
77 F. 1-1 do. 

Lieut. M'Phcrson, from h. p. .70 F. 

Lieut vice (jrahain, 02 F. 10 do. 
2d Lieut. Smyth, from 11. Art. Lieut. 

vice liai (liner, cancelled .) do 

Lieut, t 'oehrane, from h. p. F. Lds. 
laout. (repay, difl'.) vice Smyth, start* 
(*oips 10 do. 

Ensign Phihbs, from h. p. 101 F. En- 
sign vice lluirowes, cancillcd .3 do. 
Bt. Lieut. ( ol. t'amphell, fiom '1,3 F. 

Maj. vice fiasei, dead 21 di>. 

Lieut Hay, from “18 F. Lieut- vice 
Macphci'on, c.incelled 0 do. 

Lieut. V\ oodgate, Capt. vice Bl.iek, 
dead 27 -Sept. 1821. 

Fiisiign llarrH, Lieut. do. 

Isiisign Leighton, Lieut. 7 \pnl 182 ). 

\oye.s, Lieut, vice llevvcLon, 

cancelled 12 May 

B. 'r. I'limiss. Fnsign do. 

Ensign Mallcsoti, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Seymour, pumi. - <lo. 

I*. 11. How .ml, Eniign do. 

I. ieut. Keal, Capt. by purch. vice Von 

BoCvU, let. 1'Jdu. 

Ensign H,il/cll, fioni 95 F. 1st Lieut. 

do. 

(icnt. ( 'adet H. Spence, from B. Mil. 

I oil. 2d Lieut. V ice Buislcad, .3.7 F. 

20 April 

Tucker, from R. Mil. .\c.ul.- at 
VVoolw ich, do. 21 do. 

l ,n^Ign Woottoii, from b. p. 23 F. Kii- 
■sign vice Carter, cancelled i2 May 
F.nsign Micliel, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Caminell, 02 F. 28 April 

J). 1 1. Laurel], Ensign do. 

Lieut. Webster, Cajit. vice Ca.s.siday, 
de.id 19 May 

Ensign Ilennewy, Lieut. do. 

Ensign Kirwai), from 6 F. L'riaign vice 
Tnthill, c.tncelled 28 April 

II. Hopwood. Ensign by purch. vice 

Stevvait, prom. 12 May 

Capt. Mason, fiom h. p. 80 F. Capt. 

vic(‘ Maclean, exchange 19 uo!. 

Lieut. Evans, from h. p. 17 F. Lieut, 
vice M ‘Queen, exchange, roc. difT. 

12 do. 

H. Preston, Ensign by purch. vice 
SLuic, prom. do. 

Stall* Assist, ‘^nrc. ODonncl, Assist. 

Slug, vice Kr iscT, dead 5 do. 

F.niign .Semple, fiom .75 F. Lieut, vice 
Elliot, dc.'ul 12 do. 

Lieut. Hon. .1. Sinclair, ftom h. p.9.7 
F. i.icut. repaying cUlK 8 April 
XVII. 


79 F. 


80 


81 


8.7 

83 


81) 


89 


99 


C. B. i\(‘vvhon-i-, irmn R. Mil. Acad, 
at Vtoulwuli, I'nsign vice Ihown, 
Iioni. 8 April 1823. 

Lieut (.-in. '-a R. re nkm, K.C.H. 
l ol. vice lj(u Mr A. ( ainpbcll, dead 
20 do. 

Serj. Maj. M'Donahl, fiom .7 F. (Jds. 
Adj. and Ensign vice Si^son, prom. 

do. 

C.'i])t. Ci('ff(,n, from Ceylon Rc’g. ( ^pL 
vice Ivaw. exchange 2) Sept. l.S2'l. 
Licut. Byng, from 1.3 P . Luur. 

3 M.ay 382.3. 

Licut. Hunt, Capt. by purch. vice Wil- 
liam-, jiiom. O.Apiil 

Fnsign Lord Crofton. Licut. do. 

W. Cooke, Phisign do. 

n. ( opiiiger, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign L'S do. 

Cajit. V\'oP'.eley, fiorn h. p. f.G F. (apt. 
vief? lluinfrey, exchange, rec. dilf. 

19 May 

Ensign Currie, Licut. vice Thomas 
'I’aylor, dead .71 Aug. 1824. 

Licut. Agiiew, CapL vice CoaUs, dead 
25 Dee. 

Ensign ATaclean, Lieut. do. 

J. (Jriiy, PJisigtv .71 Aug. 

Licnt. Petk, fiom h. p. 11 F. Lieut. 

vice Phihbs, 23 F. 5 May 1K2.'>. 
Ensign Calder, from 1 W.I.R. Ensign 
vice Stuart, (i F. 28 April 

Lieut, fiammcll, from Cl F. Capt. by 

purch. vice Warren, ret. 1 1 do. 

Ensign Saw bridge, Licut. vice Gordon, 
dead 28 do. 

Aird, Fnsign 9 do. 

J. 11. Mackrell. Ensign 1(» do. 

J. G. Inglis, Ensign 28 do. 

Lieut. Graham, from 46 F. Licut. vice 
Campbell, li. p. 3 ) F. 19 May 

Licut. Fancouri, fioin 4 Dr. Capt by 
purch vice Coleman, ret 28 April 
F. Price, I'usign by purch, vice Par- 
ker, jiroin. 12 May 

J.iciit Hutler, from h. p. o.) F. Licut. 
vice Valentine, eau(*elled do. 

R. Brig. Serj. Maj. Pairfoot, Quart Mast vice 
Daunt, 90 F. 28 Arpil 

R. Walpole, 2d Licut by ymreh. vice 
RuHiMlm,7E. 11 May 

IL Slnrly, do. by purch. vice Hamilton, 
7^*. 12 do. 

R. .Start" C. Lieut. Smyth, from 48 F. 1st Lieut 

1 9 do. 

1 W. I. R. F. Lloyd, p:iisign vice Calder. 91 F. 

28 Apnl 

Quart. Mast. Kennedy, from 27 F. 
Quart Mast, vice Douglas, excli. .3 May 
Fnsign Porter, from h. p. 7.3 F. En- 
sign vice de Daubrawa, txeii. 19 d(x 
Ceylon R. Capt Law, from 83 F. Capt vice ("'rof- 
Um, cxcliange 25 Sept 1824. 

2d Liciit. Mnckay, 1st Licut. vu e rtt- 
M>n, dead I'J A’ov- 

H. Stephenson, 2d Licut vice Hiahain. 

dead 19 May 1825. 

IL F. Powell, do. vice Matkay do. 
IL.Af.C.C. Eii-sigii O'Hailuran, Licut. vice Bur- 
ton, dead 2 do. 

— Foss, Lieut. viceM'KcnZie.dcad 

5 do. 

Lizar. Lieut, vice Grcetham, 

VD F. 4 do. 

Godwin, Lieut, vice Clements, 

prom. 5 do. 

Vol. W. P. Godwin, Ensign vice Uni- 
acke, dead 1 do. 

P. Carmoviy, Ensign 2 do. 

r. Robison, Ensign .7 do. 

E. Hawkins. £n.sign 4 do. 

R. Smith, Ensign 5 do. 

Lieut. Patterson, Adj. vice Jobling, rca. 
Adj. only « Feb. 

Garrisons. 

Lieut Gen. Lachlan Maclean, Lieut Governor of 
Quebec, vice J 'a ferson, de.id 5 May 1825. 

Sinjr 

Mai. M'Dougall, h. p 8-3 F. Insp. Fi6ld Officer 
of Mil. Ml N'ova veotia, (with rank of Lieut. 
Col. ui the Aimy,) vice Harris, res. 

21 April ISJj. 
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Major r.oAC, >'J F. Iiisp. riulil OfTiwr of Mil. in 
Now Hruiiawick, with rank of Lieut- t'ol. in 
tlie \rniy /> May 

Lieut. IFcKlfjes-, from h. p. 1.” Dr. AdJ. of a Uo- 
cTiut. Dist. vice Anderson, Gxch.uigo do. 

Hospital Staff. 

Staff. Siirg. Burd, from h. p. Surg. to the Forces 
April IS‘i.5. 

O’Mnley, from h. p. Surg. liS do. 

Haoket, lioni h. p. Surg. do. 

(J. Brown, UohU. Assist, vice Tennant, 41 F. 

^ ‘Jl do. 

Hosp. Assist. White, Assist. Surg. Mce Magrath, 
res. May 

M'lsaae, do. vice O’Donnell, 77 F. 

do. 

J. A. Topham, Hosp- Assist, vice Knott, 15 F. do. 

(i. Drydeii, do. do. 

E. Miller, do. do. 

W. (’. Eddie, do. vice Maury, dead 10 do. 

11. D. ‘MUith, do. vice Ftus>>ell, I F. do. 

Unattached. 

Capt. Sjinson, from Drcn. fids. Lieut. Col. of Inf. 
by pinch, vice Maj. Gen. .1. ^I. Snr,th, nt. 

‘JS Apnl I8i?5. 

Lieut. Temple, from 1 5 F. (’apt. of Comp by 
piirch. vic(' Ileathcote, 27 F. .>1 March 

Maj. Montague, from *)fi F. Lieut. Col. of Inf. by 
purch. \ ICG Lieut. Col. Sir W. Co\. h. p. Port. 
Serv. ret. lb May 

Hon. (;. Anson, from 7 Dr. G. Lieut. Col. 
by puri h. Mcc Hon. Col. Gore, h. p. 9 F. ret. 

do. 

Capt. Gascoyne, from 54 F. Maj. of Inf. by pureh. 
vice Lieut. Col. Midgley, h. p. .Stiiff rfo. 

— ^ — Mdberly, from H4 F. Maj. of Inf. by pureh- 
VICO Col. Clavering, h. p. 9H F. ret. do. 

Peel, from Ciren. (ids. Mai. of Inf. by pureh. 

lice Lieut. Col. Campbell, h. p. 62 F. ret. do. 

Lieut, hcyniour, from .‘iS F. Capt. of Inf. by 
purch. Mcejl.jdiartl, h. p. Liverpool Ilegt. ret. 

12 do. 

AVilinol, from 7 F. Capt of Inf. by purch. 

MCe M.ij. Moiicrieff, h. p. .’>2 F. ret. do. 

Ilarcouit, fiom Colds. Gds. Capt of Inl. 

by purch. vice Madden, h. p. 100 F. ret 

1 9 do. 

Comet llcphum, from 2 I>r. Gds. Lieut of Inf. 
by pimh. vice llobinson, h. p. Meuron’s II. 
ret 12 do. 

Ensign Slarlc, from 7"’ F. Lieut of Inf. by purch. 
vice Freer, h. p. ."S F. ret do. 

Cornet Daintry, fiom 6 T)r. Gds. Lieut, of Inf. 
by purch. vice Maddison, h. p. 7 Dr. let. do. 

Ensign .Stewart, from 7-’ F. Lieut, of Inf. by 
purch vice Chfle, h. p. 7 F. ret, do. 

Hon. A. C. J. Ilrovvne, from .”>7 F. Lieut. 

of Inf, by purch. vice O'Doiinell, h. p. 2i) F. 
ret do. 

Parker, from 95 F. Lieut of Inf. by pureh. 

viee Alexander, h. p. 101 F. ret. do. 

Walker, from 1 1 F- Lieut of Inf. by 

purch. vice Clarke, Ii. p. 93 F. ret. do. 

— CurtcH, from .*13 F. Lieut of Inf. by purch. 

vjfH; Goldfrap. h. ji. 3 F. ret. 12 May 

Comet Cockraii, from 7 Dr. G<ls. Lieut of Ini. 
by purch. vice Commeline, h. p. 71 F. ret 

do. 

Comet Phillips, from 4 Dr. Lieut of Inf. by 
purch. vice Jodrcli, h. p. 7 F. rr t do. 

Ensign Fenton, from 1 0 F. Lieut of Inf. by jiurch. 
vice Gladwin, li. p, IU>c. Dist ret do. 

■■ Murray, ftom 36 F. Liciit. of Inf. by 
purch. virt* f’wens, h. ii. 14 F. ret 19 do. 

; Dunbar, from 22 F. Lieut of Inf. by 

purch. vice Sydney, li. p. 14 F. ret do. 

Howard, from 13 F. Lieut of Inf. by 

purch. vice Hall, h. p. 61 F. ret do. 

A. Coryton, Ensign by pureh. vice Lord Eliot, 
h. p, 66 F. ret 12 do. 

.7. Ball, Ensign by purch. vice Baynes, h. p. 2 
Gn. Bn. ret do. 

L. J. Hay, Ensign by purch. vice Proctor, h. p. 

43 F. ret do. 

Ordmnce,<^Royal Ariilkry, 

1st Lieut, l.awlor, 2d Capt vice Rains, 51 F. 

8 April 1S2.5, 

2d Lieut. St John, 1st Lieut do-. 

Gent Cadet, J. Ii. Cocktu n, 2(1 Lieut do. 

>1 Capt. Jackson, from h. p. 2d Capf* H da 


/.V, VromoiionSf L^r. CJ'iy 

2d Lieut. Pickering, 1st Lieut, viee Foote/ ■sL'Ul 
Coips 9 /Vpr- 1825. 

Gent. Cadet II. S. Coombe, 2(1 f-icut. do. 

Gent Cadet G. Markl.ind, 2d Lieut vice Brooke, 
17 F. do. 

11. Robeitson, 2d Lieut vice Pottm- 

ger, 6 F. do. 

J. Hill, 2d Lieut vice Jones, StalV 

Corjia 10 do. 

Royal Enffincers. 

1st Lieut. Lancey, 2(1 Capt. vict* Head, 'Ca]ie 
Corps 10 April 1825, 

2d Lieut Brow’iip, 1st Lieut do. 

c/ina/rr^^* 

Lieut. Col. Ilutchin-in, ('.ipi' Corps, with I.icut. 

Col. Somerset, h. ji. Uii.itl. 

Capt Lealh.iin, fiom 1 Dr (fds. nv. dill'. wilJi 
Capt. Skinner, h. p. A'ork Cha'-s. 

Higgins, from 7 F* with Loid W iii. Thyiine, 

27 F. 

Charlton, from Si F. icc. ilill. with Lord 

W. Paulet, li. p Unatt 

Resii^iiatnms and I{(tircvient<i. 

M.ijor Gen. .1 N. Sinytli, (r(*t-immg r.ink.) 
Lieut. Col. Iljn. J. Malpole, Colilst. inL. 

C.ipt Hudson, (ben. Gds. 

Luttrell, do. 

■ Hon. WalLci ForbeS, CoM,t. C.ds, 

\\ arren. 92 F. 

Coleman, o.") F. 

Snpei si ded. 

Staff Assist. Surg. Illiys. 

Appointments Canci lied. 

Lieut Maciihcrson, 51 F. 

Brcarry, from 35 F. to 1 B. Vet. Bn. 

Peddle, from h. p. 21 F. to full ji.iy, .5 'j F, 

liCighton, fiom 2 F. to 5(i F. 

Ensign Nihbctt, S F. 

Tuthill, 70 F. 

Paymast. O’VTe.ira, Afr. Col. Coins 
Staff .Surg, Rice, from li. p. t, full pay 

])eaths. 

Lieut Gen. Tiottcr, Morton, Edmburgli 

5 Feb. IS2 

-■ M. Baillic, Nice 3 May 

— Trent, Hon. East India Comp.my's 

Service 

Capt Brown, 11 F. 28 June 1821. 

Cas.si(ly, 67 F. 

Mauntz, 95 F. on passage from Malta 

29 March J82-i. 

Bullock, li. p. 41 F. Canada 2 Oct. 1821. 

‘skene, h. p. 81 F. 'sUene, N. H. 

'27 April 1825. 

Ewing, h. p. Waggon Tram, Ostend 

r#l ./uly 1825. 

Jenkins, li. p. 1 Ceylon R. Archangel 

9 April 1S25. 

Lieut Hume, 41 F. Rangoon, East Indies 

9 S'pt 1S'2‘L 

CregorMin, h. p. 73 F. .0 Sept 182.7. 

— — Thos. Taylor, 89 F. Rangoon, East Indies 

.70 Aug. 

Kennedy, 89 F. of Wounds in Action at 

Murgui, Rangoon 19 Oct. 

Agnew, 2 vet Bn. Londonderry 

21 April 182.5 . 

Taylor, of late 12 Vet Bn. Isle of M.an 

19 do. 

O’Brien, h. p. 38 E. Chatham 28 rio. 

Smyth, h. p. 41 F. Londonderry 4 do. 

— — - Chapman, 56 F. CaoCle Mitclief, Athy, Ire- 
land do. 

Graumann, h. p. RoH’.s Regt Rostock 8 do. 

Ensign Cmiynghame, 24 F. at Devonport IS May 

— — Hewetson, .56 F. supposed to be drowned 

at Port J.OMIS, Mauritius Jan. 

Downing, 65 F. 

— ■- M'Cliiichey, of lute 7 Vet Bn. Castletown, 

Isle of Man l lApiil 

Payinoat Woollard, Cambridge, Mil. Ely April 

— Stone, f.ondondc'ry Mil. 

Quart. Mwt Marsden, 2d Dr. Gds. Norwich 



20 May 

— Crawford, R. Art 

. W(X)Iwich 


10 May 

Assltt. Surg. Graham. 15 F. 

2.) March 

Zierman, h. p. 

8 Line Gcr. I.eg. 

C^lle, in Hanover 

8 Apri 1 



— J/«/7i e/.s . 

COHN MARKETS. 
Edinburgh. 



VS3 


nis.| Prices, j 

Av.pr. 

. ! s. d. s.d.' 

a. d. 

June 22 41.3;.36 0 400 

57 2 , 

29 G36 3I0.30 0 

.36 fi 1 

July 6 d67.3.3O.3'»0 

.36 4 1 

13 587 .74 0.50 0, .36’ 3 


Barley. ! Oat& 


— lino 22 0 19 0 21 (. 

1 100 21 h 
5 100 220 
> 10 0 220 


I 2H0 5.3 0,18 0 213 


Ouar. 

Loaf. 

Potat.l 

l).peck’ 

1825. 

o.it 

Bis. 

inei-il. 

Peek. 

B.AfP.Meal 
Bis. j Peck. 

s. d. 

0 10 

s. d. 

1 0 

June 21 

537 

s. d. 

1 .) 

57 

s. d. 

1 3 ! 

0 lOi 
0 10- 

2 6 

28 

507 

1 4 

.54 

1 3 

2 6 

July .5 

.331 

1 4 

.31 

1 3 

0 lUi 

1 6 

12 

372 

1 4 

.56 

1 

1 3 


Glas^Oiv. 


Wheat, 210 lbs. 

! Dantzic. For. retl.j British. 


Oat'., 2G1 lb.s. 
Insth 


s. (1. s. d. s. (1. s. d.l' s. d. s.d. 
June Uii — — — 1.31 0 55 0i;i8 0 20 0! 

‘J3; — - - — — '.3 1 0 .3.5 o' 1 1 8 (> 20 0 

3(1,— — — — i31 0 .310 'IHO 20 6 

July 7{ — — — — i3l OulOlilHO 20 6 


Harley. 320 lbs. | Htis..&Fse. Oatmeal |1 Flour, 
Iribh. Scots. IStirl.Meas.i^'^^**^'^ 

s. d.s. d. s. d. s.d. is. d. s. d. s. s. 

.32 0 .jl ()| 21 0 22 a 1 7 fi 20 O) I 3-1 55 

320 310| 216 220 i 17 6 200 54 5.5 

30 51 0 35 0 21 G L'-:i G || 1 7 G 20 0 .54 5.5 

25 30 310 3501 21 G 22 6' || 17 6 20 0 54 55 


Haddington. 


DakcHh. 


Prices. 

A\. pr. 

s. d. s, d. 

.s. d. 

June 17 ISfi i ,32 0 37 6 

.35 4 

24 117 1 .31 0 .38 0 

.36 3 

July 1 370 1 .30 0 .37 6 

35 10 

317 ! .30 0 38 0 

35 7 


Barley. 


Beam, i I 1823. 


Per Boll. IPr.Peek 


. d. s. (1.; s. d. s. d. . j. d.'s. d. s. d. 

27 0 .36 0 18 0 24 0 18 22 0 j 1 8 0 22 0 ,u ..w , * , u j c, i, 

27 0 .32 6, 16 0 22 Oj 17 21 0 17 0 21 0 27 17 0 18 9 

270 3.3 0(170 21 6 17 21 0 170 210 July 4 17 6 10 0 

2G0526;i80220 18 2201170 200 ' 1117 6 18 6 



8. d. 

s. d. 

20 

17 6 

19 0 

27 

170 

18 9 

4 

17 fi 

19 0 

n 

17 6' 

18 6 


London. 


.'J.r'??' ' "i'- 1 - ! 

* ** ’' ' Fd At Pol[ Potatj Pigeon. I Tick. Uodmg. | Grey. 

I 


'July 


52 

76 31 

.38 

30 

40 

, 20 

27 

'22 

,11 

11 

48 

32 

37 

.50 

75 .34 

.38 

30 

40 |i 

i 20 

26 

122 

.30 

i 

48 

.33 

37 

.50 

75 ',34 

.'8 

3J 

40 ' 

1 20 

26 


.30 

44 

48 

,3.3 

57 

.50 

75 132 

36' 

.32 

42 |i 

i 20 

26 


30 

! 

18 

33 

371 


|Flour^2K0llb.]> Quar. 
Kmo.| 2,1. 

,s. 6.1s. s. || d. d. 
()0 6.5, .52 60 1 11 10 
60 631)2 60 1 U 10 
60 6.31 32 60 i 11 10 
160 6.3 52 60, 11 10 


I July 


Wheat. O.ils. 

70 lb. 45 lb. 


LivcipooL 

Barley, j Rye, Beans, j Pea.se, 
60 lb. I i>er qr. per qi. | per qr. 


I Oatin. 240 lb. 


' Amcr.ii p 


106 lb.| 


Fngl. Scots. 


1 S. d. 

s. (1. 1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 1 s 












1 1 3 

10 0 i 

2 0 

3 () 

4 9 

fi 0 5, 

36 

42 

34 

56 

55> 

46 

.54 2fi 

271 31 

.31 



1 10 

10 fi j 

2 0 

3 fi 

1 fi 

5 6 

56 

45 

31 

.52 

.55 

4G 

54 2() 

271 50 

31 1 

.30 

31 

4 0 

10 9 

2 0 

.3 6 

1 () 

.5 C 



31 

52 

.5,5 

46' 

.54 26 

27 30 

31 

50 

31 

1 4 0 

10 9' 

2 0 



35 

40 .36 

45 

31 

52 

.)5l 

46 

54 26 

27l'.30 

51 

30 

31 


England cj* Wales. 


isas. 

Whl. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

.s. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

June 11 

68 4 

30 0 

.31 10 

24 11 

3S 6 

,37 6 

— 

18 

68 8 

40 8 

34 11 

24 8 

38 7 

37 1 

— 

2.3 

60 .3 

40 11 

.35 J 

24 lo; 

59 0 

58 7 

— 

July 2 

68 9 

.3.9 4 

35 10 

21 1 

40 0 

.3.8 r, 

j 



IJt 


— J\fvieoroh}g'icol Table. Qtl ?ly 

MriTEOUOLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Kdinhurgh., in the Obsenuitorij^ CaUonhill. 


N.n.— ,Thf' 01)«iervations art* made twice e\crv clay, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after- 
noon — The second Obhcrvation. in the af'ternoon, xn the first cohiion, is taKen by the Hcgistcr 
'I’hennoinetcr. 


I Thcr.! B.iro. ^^edthcr. 


■'(LiS 

H'!S. 

'"X I 

4 1 

!m’. 37 - 
v-4(; , 
M..1S i 
. \.:)i I 
M.iX) I 
A.jy 
M.11 
A.5S 

A.(;^ ' 
12 f M. VJ I 
A.(.l I 

; 




'jy.i.sjhi. 

M 

.ole V. 

I .'JoJm 
.3 3.) I \. 
.lit. M 
■ S 91(11 
J'J.’JSIIVI. 
-■Ifji! 

.I'l'i' \. 
.511 M 
.57.) A. 
.«il9 M. 

.S--) A. 

• SSO M.( 
.81(1' \. 
•SiOAl. 
.S'.t. 

.9.3S Vk 
.99 r\. 
.999 M, 
9.1 If.' \. 
.170 M, 

.170 

.IK-.'M 


■SI 'V. 

.6'i) 1 

58 I 

sw. 

■“jsw. 

•S}™- 

XK. 


Tt} 


■;;'H XK. 

7U) 


Dull, with 
.sli'^hl lain. 
dAiieii. i.iin. 

4 *... 


A. 

a'; 

nnl M. 
“I A. 
.3-; M 

A.' 

^•Ha. 


H 


M, 

A. 
•50 < M- 

•’"l A. 


'-’9.991 'M. 73) 
,99(, A. (,l i 
.99" M.f.t. ) 
.983 A. 70 i 
.998 i\i.(;sS 
.89.) 'i.fifij 
...Dt; M.f.O) 
.5S(» V. i9 ) 

. .S9 M.571 
.(.19 A.. -.7 J 
.().>()' M. 5 (J ) 
j,.yj A. 3s i 

.701 M.3S ] 
.730 \.39j 
.(.9L’ M.f. >) 
.73J' A.()L’ I 
.(il.> M,(.l i 
.3)8 A.f-i) i 
.3‘J(. M.(,l ) 
.191.; \. (.9 J 
• K.b.M.i'M 
.3J( A. >S ) 

. KA .M.(.() ) 
.3I(. \. 9) 
.3)9 M (,i J 

h 

.33(),AI.i!1 y 
.r>()li \ t,0 ) 
.3(11, M.bO) 
.39f:lA.(>l f 


!('blp, 

NW. 

jCblc. 

Cble. 

X. 

N. 

N. 

VV. 

SW. 

sw. 

t’blc. 

!•’. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 


I Tom. sunsh. I 
(lull allciii. 

I Sunsh. .ami 
veiy waiin. 

j Ditto. 

‘sins. morn, 
and at tern. 
!Morn. cold. 
!d.iy suiibh. 

j Ditto. 
Sunsh. with 
'shrs Klin. 
Mom lain, 
'd.iy finish. 
Dull mom. 
d.iy sunsh. 

Showery. 

Sliry . with 
limn LVlnrlit. 
Sunshine, 

WUllII. 

i Ditto. 

Morn. cold, 
day ‘iiush. 
-MU rn. tl'iin 
i.'tliglil.h.raiii 


Average of rain, J.75fi inchc*;. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the 8th till the 2Uh of .June, the i\eather wns dry, dear, and warm, the 
meun temperature for that period being about 57^ Fahrenlieit. Some bhowers fell on 
the 2ot}i, 26th, 2rth, ,SiHh, and Ibt of the present month, arnoutilmg, in all, lo about 
an inch in the rain gauge ; since then the weather has continued dry, and the mean 
temperature is* about Sowing of turnips was over, for the most jiart, before the 

rain on the 25th ot June, and has been tollowed by a regular braird. Early-sown 
turnips have received the first hoeing, and in some instances the second hoeing is 
going forward. The growing crop3 every where look well. Wheat has lieen some 
time in flower, and though in some places the plants stand thin, the general appear, 
ance is favourable. Oats come in the car in early situations, and promise ii full croj). 
Birlcy, where early sown, is in full ear, and in the latest situations it is m a state of 
forwardness; the more than ordinary breadth under this species of gram, and the 
general lu variance of the crop, give promise of more than an average return. Beans 
.sliew abundance of blo-,som, and pease arc luxuriant. Potatoes on stubho;!! soils ap. 
pear rather stinted , on easy lands, where the soil is in good condition, the stems are 
vigorous The hay crop is now cut, and a great part seemed m the trimp-nck ; 
the weight is various, but hay is upon the whole a light crop. Pastures aflord a good 
bite, and cattle are in good condition. In the corn-markets there is little doing in 
the way of speculation, and prices are stationary ; a fall is anticijialed about the'end 
of September. Draiigfit hor>.es, at this advanced period of the season, are less in 
demand, and prices are somewhat lower. Cattle continue to fetch high prices, and 
lambs bring, in some of the large towns, prices out of all proportion with the value 
of other stock. 


Perth Mre, lUh July 1823. 



1 j Ilti* i^lcr. — (ajuj,\c of Exchange , S^c. — BanLruiits, 1 '2 > 

\o.v»9 r’ of Exchange, London, \Jnhi 12 Aiiistenlain, 12; 2. Ditto at sjglil, 

11 : Ifl. Rottmliin, 12 : .‘1. AiiHvcrp, 12 : X Ilamljuroh, ; lo. Altona, ilG : II. 
Pans, :i days sii^ht, 2.> : 20. lloiirdcaux, 25 : 45. Krcinkfurt-on-fchc-Maine. 151 J. 
Madrid, :{() 4 ’. Cadi/, .IG.J. Gibraltar, 31. Le^^born, 5'). Genoa, 45.^. Lisbon, 511. 
Oporto, 51. Uio J,in;:ir(), Dublin, 94 — Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

/b/rr.v of Bullion, V oz — b’orci^ii Gold in bars, i:.3.il7ii lOjd New Dollars 

4s.ullJd. 

• 

Pre/ninms of Insurance at rjoyiPs — Guerfiscy or .lerscy, 10s Cork or Dublin, 

10 s. ()d — Uellast. 10s. (id — Hamburgh, 9s. 6d. a 10s. 6d Madeira, 15s 9d. a 

20 s — Jamaica, 25s. a 30s. — Home, 35!>. a 4-Os.— Greenland, out and homo, a gs. 


tVccKbj P}iccs of the Public Funds, f tom June 22 to July 13, 1825. 



June 22. 

June 29. 

July 6. 

July 13. 

Bank Stock 

233 

232 


2314 

9l| 

opi 

99 

104 

3 cent, reduced 

902 


90 d 

3 cent, consols 


873 

3.^ It cent, do 

981 

98* 


4 It cent, tlo 


Ditto New do 




India Stock 

— ! 


273i 


Bonds 

53 

62 

55 

J^\clie(juer hills, 

34 

47 

46 

35 

(’oiV'ols for account 

915 

913 

91 1 

103fr.— 

French 5 cents 

V » y 

I02fr.— c. 

102fr.50c. 

103 fr. - 


Ai.ruAHETiCAT. List of English Bankuupts, announced Ixitwccn the 23d of 
May and the 19th of June 1825: extracted from the I..ondon Gazette. 


Arclu'r, VV. FcttiT-ian'.*, inorehant. 

Ar^'isir, 1. ( hinc.’i-iow, Mcthnal-green, caqwnter. 
Hn.'k house. II. I.cols, tlruf^Lii^t. 

Mluii.lcll, H . Li\crjK)ol, distiller. 

OoM's, .1 Se.iiboroiUTli, f^roecr. 

Ibooks, .1. M.ilh, \ u'tii.illei. 

Hr()\.ii, r. -'L' uboioii'fli, di.ipiT. 

Ituovnle.s, r. I^oeils, bi le.h-iii iluT. 

JIrme, I. .-illey. sialumor. 

flay, r. M/e lanu, wme imrcliaiit. 

( IiiiK-., I). ( lOodKc slice!, upliolstprcr. 
fooU, .'ind.l. Il(/i>ili, M.meliester, incrch.inta. 
Cowper, W. MillbriKik. senvencr. 

('ra\e'i, 'I', ami I. iMiker, ileekiiiundwikc, scrib- 
blimi-inilleis. 

('ros>.ley, T. Nii’holas-lane, tea ilcaler. 

Doan, (I. Hri'lgewatci, eliinainaii. 

Keoleston, II. Hrihtol, wiiie-incrchaiiL 
Men, I*. Woburn, ilrajKir. 

Kolkaul, W'. King ^trect, ('hcapauic, victualler. 
l''o\. I. nirunngliani, ])later. 

I ramptoii, (i. Weyrnoulli, ami Mclcoiube Regis, 

inereliauL 

f.aseoigi e, U. Iliebmond, Uulor. 

(icorge M. lledwelLy, Monuioutb, shopkeeper. 
(Joldschealu, .1. bondon-wall, nieichant. 

(loodwin, J. I loll, VVorctolcr, inillc’. 

(iiillilhs. s. bncrpiMd, tea de,ilcr. 

II ill. Kghani. innkeeper. 

Ilavilen, J. Noulh iinpton, biKit in;'ker. 

Ila/atd, VV. J.neipoul, naii-inauulacturer. 

Ilihs, J. Il'gh slret'i, Mai y-lc-lwiie, lamer. 

Ilojie, II. A. Mark-lane, dealer. 

Jerteiy, NV. J)ftvi 8 -.'>trcct, llanover-siiuarc, horse> 
dealer. 

Jerman, S, Lambeth, tca-dcaler. 

Johnston, 'P. jun. Liverpool, tailor. 

Knowles, T. fheltenhwT*. warehouseman. 


Lawr.ance. C. Drury-lanc. tallow-ehandlei. 

La»vton. T. tireenacres .More, near Oldham, pub- 
lican. 

Livington, T. Hlepney-tuuscway, baker. 

Mansel, W'. (otherwise Sir \V. Maiiscl, barL) 
Downing sueet, picture-dealer. 

ATereci, W. Manchc-tcr, iron founder. 

.Miles, J. Old street-road, oilman. 

Moricy, W. Slapleford, lace luanufaeturer. 

Newnhnui. \V. Uognor, builder. 

Oldfield, M Devonshire buildings. New Dover- 
road, gas-liglit nianul.icturer. 

Phillips, T. Marcliniout street, Llurton-ere!>cent, 
merchant, 

Phillips. VV. Chepstow, co.il-merch.int. 

Robinson, .1. Maiichejter, eoppcias-maiiufactiirer. 

.Shari), G. Lecvls, iiirdwauier. 

Sheiwm, J. Burslem, b M)ksellor. 

Sloan, A. and M. Fndeberg, Patemoster-row, 
de.ilers. 

Standeii, C. and W. German, Long-lane, West 
Smit'ifield, tailors. 

.Stones, D. and 'l\ Ashworth, York, turners. 

Swift, VV. and T. Swift, Aston, near Uinningham, 
toy-makers 

Thomas, J. stepney, nioster-marmer. 

Thornley, P. Manchester, pawnbrokei. 

Unsworth, J. LiverjHx)!, tailor. 

Vickery, J. Bristol, bru-h-manuf*u;turer. 

\Val 8 h, J. Norwich, linen draper. 

Warwick, J. and J. G. Young, Austin friars, wine- 
mcrehiuils. 

Will nms, J. Twy ford, bu'eher. 

Willmnis, W. 11. Old street, corn-dcalcr. 

Wood, (.. Manchester, tailor. 

Woodwaid, J. Nottingham, m^hine-maker. 

Yandall. E. VV 5 nyalt-place, C’lerkeuwell, horse- 
dealer. 



126 IlL\^'i!sler. — Bankrupts. — Births^ — J/a/v lagcs. CJuly 

Alpiiauetical List of Scotch BanxiuiVtctes and Dividends, announced 
'June 1825; extracted from the lidinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS 

Ednie. Chnstopher, llax-incifhcmt in Dy«iart. 

Cireenfield, Archibald, butcher and cattle-dealer, 
Leith. 

Galloway, John, builder in Leith. 

Lawrie, John, and Thomas, spint-dcalers in Glas- 
gow. 

Miller, Walter, jiaper-maker, at Patrick Dadk, 
near Paisley. 

Held, .\le\anilcT, junior, tailor and draper, King- 
Street, Gl.isgow. 

Ross, Andrew, merchant and grocer in I’ain. 

Stevenson. John and Son, dyers and calico-print- 
ers in Hiilcliesontnwn, Glasgow. 

DIVIDKNDS. 

Hunter, Duncan, merchant in London, and Alex- 
ander Hunter, merchant in Glasgow ; by Tho- 
mas Falconer, wiitcr theic. 

Hynd, .lohn, merchant, broker, ami underwriter, 
formerly of (jlasgow, thcrciifter of Greenock; 
by Alexander Murdoch, in Ayr. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Lowe, J. .and J. merchants in G,rccnock; by John 
Era/cr, mcichant in Glasgow. 

Livingstone, Arthur, merchant m KiNyth; hy 
Alexamler Mem, aeeountaiit, (ilasgow. 

M*Neil, James, baker, ami lately ‘orewer and dis- 
tiller in Dumfiies ; by Robert Kemp, wi Her 
there. 

Maclcniuin, Miirdo, ineAlmonger, or dealer in 
meal, at 'rulhch of Lochcarron; by Mr J. 11. 
Cameron, wTiter, Dingwall. 

M*raul, John, and .'sons, merchants. Glasgow; 
by Mr Garden, merchant there. 

Uae, John, camllemaker, m Edinburgh; by Wil- 
liam Sanderson, Stead's Place, Leith Walk. 

Wyllie, R. and M. inHiiufacturcrs m Glasgow ; by 
William Kerr, cotton yarn-merehant there. 

Wright, Alexander, fish curer and dealer m her- 
rings m Ranfi; by George Alexander, mci- 
chant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


mUTHS. 

182L Dec. 25. At Graham’.s Town, Cai>e of 
Good Hope, Mrs Robert 'I'urnbull, a daughter. 

1825. May 2.3. At .Jersey, the Lady ot Major- 
General Sir Colm Halkett, K.C.B. uud G.C.H. a 
< laughter. 

29. Mrs M'Kcan, North umbcrland-Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Cay, Esq. 
advocate, a Min. 

June 1. The Lady of William Erakinc, Esq, 14, 
Mclvil’c Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

3. At Melfort House, Argylcshire, Mrs D. M'- 
Dougall, a .son. 

— At London, the Countess of Kinnoul, a 
daughtii. 

7. At Tours, in France, the I.ady of William 
Rownn, Esq of White Dale, Hants, a daughter. 

!». At f’raigleith House, Mrs Fleming, a son. 

10. Mrs Come, No. 18, Royal Circus, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— In Lower Mount-Street, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs James Caulfield, R. N. a son. 

— At Epis.sajs, m La Vendee. France, Maria 
Beignon, the wife of a famer, of four children, 
three boys and a girl ' They were all baiitlzed in 
the church, and (Tied during the ceremony ; one 
of them, however, lived but twenty-four hours. 

12. At Edinburgh, the I.Jidy ot Dr Fogo, of the 
royal artillery, a daughter. 

•—At C'raigiL lands, the Lady of Alex. Allan, 
Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

— At Charlotte .Spiare, Fldinburg'i, the Right 
Hon. Lady Anne Wardlaw Rainsav, a son. 

l.T. \t Langley Park, near Montrose, the wife 
of John Burnet, ma^on, was safely delivered of 
three daughters, who, with the mother, were all 
doing well. 

~ The Lady of Warren Ha-stings .^^ds, Esq. 
W.S. a daughter. 

14. At Menie, the Lady of Major Turner, royal 
horse-artillery, a daughtCT. 

17. At Glitsgow, tlie Lacly of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hasting, a son. 

18. At Largncan, the Lady of G. W. Laurence, 
Ksq. a daughter. 

— At Glassmount, Filcshire, Mrs William 
Voung, a son. 

19. At lledford, the Lady of Alexander Hunter, 
Esq. a son. 

— At Great King-Street, Edinhurgli, thrJ,ady 
of Sir J. J. .Scott DougUi.s, Bart, of Spnngwooa 
Park, noxburgh^hire, a son and heir. 

21. At Irvine, Mrs I^illarton nf Fullarton, a 
daughter. 

— At Cagle.scamie, the Lady of .Major-Geniral 
Rie lion. Patrick Stuart, a son. 


lS2'i. June 24. At Strathairly Cottage, the Lady 
of Major Ungg'(, a son. 

2.3. At 28, Roval t’ncus, Edinburgh, the l.ady 
of Dr Hinton .Spalding, Kingston, Jamaica, ,i son. 

'-'b. At Ancniin House, the Lady ol Rcai-.Adim- 
ral Adam, a son. 

— .Mrs P. Hill, junior, No. H, Pitt-Strcet, Edin- 
burgh, a (kiughtcr. 

31. At Biirntsfield House, near Edinbiitgh, the 
Hon. Mis Duncan, a daughter. 

MARRLAGRS. 

1824. Sept. 7. At St. David’s Church, Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, Mr James Aitkin, 
Kate first officer ot the Australian (’’ompany’s ship 
Triton, to Jane, eldest daughter of Marcus Syn- 
not. Esq. of Rallyinorc, county of Armagh, Ire- 
land. 

1825. Jan. 27. \t Madras, Captain George Dods, 
13th regiment native infantry, to Miss (leorgiaiia 
Hencretta Flower, eldest daughter of A. Flower, 
Esq. Honour.ible Company’s civil service. 

April .>(>. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Alton, 
minister of Dolphinton, to Miss Mnrv Anne 
.Smith, youngest daughter of the late ftlr John 
Smith, Midhopt^ 

May 23. Captain Forlxis, 78th regiment, to 
M.irgaret, eldest daughter of the late John Ur- 
quhart, Esrp of Craigton. 

3(1. At laindon, the Honourable Granville Dud- 
ley Ryder, second son of the Earl of Harrowby, 
to Lady Georgiana Augusta .Somerset, third 
daughter of the Duke of Rcaumont. 

— At Edinburgh, William Gillies, Esq. of Lon- 
don, to Mi&s Clementina Camegy, fifth daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Carnegy of Craigo, F.s<|. 

— At Lanark, Mr Andrew Thonuis Waterson, 
Sherlfl-elerk Substitute for the Upper Ward, ti> 
Miss C.'harlotte Greig Murray, second daughter of 
Mr Robert Miirriy, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgn, Thomas Brown, Esq. writer, 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of tlie late IJ. R. 
Thong, Esq . solicitor, Betlford. 

31. At Ixmdon, the Hon. Edward ficollVey Stan- 
ley, M. P., eldest hon of J^ord Manley, and grund- 
siori of the Earl of Derby, to Emm.r Caroline, se- 
cond daughter of Edward IkMitle Wilbraham, 
Esq. M,P. of Lathom House, Lancashire. 

June 1. At Pmkerton, near DunKrT, Mr .John 
Hichardaon, R. N. to Jane, youngest (laughter of 
the late Adam Watson, Em|. of IS-esi, Uerwick- 
Khirc. 

— At Glaagow, Mr Jolm Watwin, mercliant, to 
Margaret, only daughter of the late Mr Alexan- 
der .stcwarl, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Alexander .Slither 
land, JlLh British militia, (o Eli^ulicth, daughler 
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o(W])o late C\ii)tain Alc\andcr .‘•ntheildud, 5‘JtIi 
resilient. 

.luMo 1. \f (JI.is£T(i\v, Mr Alex. Kjrkwtxxl.mcr- 
di.mt, ('.irnpbelton, to MaK‘laleiie Cochrane, el- 
dest dauKhterof the Rev. John Macfarlane, Bridge- 
ton, tilclhCOW. 

— At \Vcll\v(x>d Lodge, John Winstanley, Esq. 
of Lcyl.md, to Eliza Kibclla, relict of Robert 

ell wood, Esq. of Ciar\oeK.. 

'J. At Kiiiniel Mouse, Alexander Henderson of 
Eridouhall, Esq. banker, Edinburgh, to Mrs Mar- 
garet Millar, relict of the late Major James Mil- 
lar, and niece of Dugald Stewart, Esq. 

— AtGlasgo^f, Ge«ngo Mmii, Est^. writer, Kelso, 
to Eli/a, oldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Routlcflge, innnster of that chaiiel. 

— At St. tJeorge'.s, llano\er .Squaie, London, 
David Scott, Esq. of the IJengal civil service, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of William Crawford, 
Esq ot Upper Wimpole-Slrect. 

— At (.oldstreain, laeutennnt Eghnfon Mont- 
gomerie, of the d'Jd foot, to Mrs .\iiue P. Mur- 
ray, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Murray, 
mnnstei of Chamielkirk. 

d. \t Edinlnirgli, (Jeorge Lindi «iy, ICsq. Lieu- 
tenant R. N. to Mclen, sceond (laughter of the 
late Ueorge Ruehanaii, Es»q. (tlasgow. 

b. At; London, the Earl of Shetllcld to Lady 
Harriet I..ascelles, eldest daughter ot the Earl of 
llarcAviKxl. 

— At Glasgow, .lames Reid, Esq. to Janet, only 
daughter of Alex. Ewing, Esq. late ot llalluch. 

— .At (wlasgow, James Burns, Esq. merchant, 
to Maie.aret, fourth d.aughter of the late Wilhain 
Smith, Es<[. merchant, (ilasgcnv. 

7" At <Jueeu-Stiect, Edmtmigh, the Rev. Alex- 
iiiulcr Christison, minister of EouUten, to ffeien, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. William Ca- 
iTieron, mmister of Kirkuewton. 

— \l (Jl.i'gow, Alexander Downic, Esq. to Isa- 
bella. eldest daughter ot John Buchanan, Esq. 

— \L Newington, John Robertson Sibbald, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Eleanor, eldest daughter 
of tlie Rev. .lames (Jreig, Dahneny. 

H. At London, John l-'orbcs, Blsip Captain in the 
Bombay .irmy, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
John Orrok, 'Es<i. late Captain in his Majesty’s 
.lad regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Rogie, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late Adam Sum- 
mers ot Mawick. 

— \t the Dowager Visamntess Duncan’s. Lleu- 
tenant-Ceneral .'sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, 
Bart, to the Honouiahle .\damma Duncan, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord V'lseouiit Duncan. 

— At .Icdburgh, David Brown, Esq. of Raw- 
flat, to Anne Maria, daughter of John EiUwiIham 
Bcrtonl, Esip iJubhii. 

!). \t Edmlnirgh, Thomas Ro()crt Robertson, 
Fsq. W. .s. to I leleu, stvond daughter of the late 
John Elder, Esq. dcpiite-elcik or session. 

10. \t Edinburgh, the Rev. M ilham Wilson, 
A.B. of 'st. John's College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Henrietta laickliart, daughter of the dcccaseil 
Ch.arles Lm-khart, Esq. of Ncwhall. 

— At Peebles, Samuel Lindsay, A.M. of the 
High School, Edinburgh, to Grace, daughter of 
Mr Antlcrson, Peebles. 

l‘J. At I'orf.ir, Thomas Carnaby, Esij. Shenffr 
('leik Depute, to Miss Susan Steel, daughter of 
John Steel, Esq. inerehaut, Forfar. 

l.>. James Powell. Esq. merchant, Liverpool, 
to Elizalieth, eldest daughter of William l^k, 
Em]. n.ilmaiignn, near Kirkcudbright. 

1 1. At M infield, near Falkland, George Lyon 
Walker, Esq. merchant, Gla.sgow, to Jean, dmigh- 
terof Harry Hope, Esq. of Milllield. 

— At Rothesay. John Muir, Esq. .Sherift-sub- 
stitute of Buteshire, to Miss Douglas, daughter of 
the late WilUnm Douglas, E^q. Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant J. A. Kingdom, 
of the •'> I si regiment of foot, to Jessie, daughter 
of Wilburn Moftiit, Es(|. .solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Lerwick, Clmrlo.s Ogilvy, junior. Esq. 
banker there, to Maitlm, youngest daughter of 
'rhomaa Fea, Esq. Collector of the Customs at 
Lerwick. • 

— - At Blantyre Manse, Lieut William Wyllie, 
late of the royal marine artillery, to Ma^aret, 
youngest daughter of the kite Mr Andiuw Bruce, 
mereniuit, Edinburgh. 

IG. \t Ribshflll. Ihcscnt of Sir Edward Poore, 
fiart., Frederick North, Esq* of Rougham, in the 


county of Norfolk, and of Hastings, .Sussex, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Sir .lohn Marjoribanks, 
Bart M. P. for Berwickshire, and widow of the 
late Robert .Shuttleworth, Esq. of Gawthorpe, 
Lancashire. 

June 20. At London, Duncan Davidson, Esq. 
(grenadier guards,) younger of Tulloeli, to the 
Hon. P^hzabeth Diana Bosville Maedonald, second 
daughter of Major-General the Right Hon. Lord 
Macdonald. 

21. At l.ondon, Donald Campbell, Esq. younger 
of Duiit'iQh.'igc, Argyleshire, to C.irohne El.za, 
second daughter of the late .Sir W. Plomer. 

22. At Helford, Robert Liddell, P^sq. merchant, 
Leith, to .Sarah, eldest daughter nt the late John 
Nisbet, PJsq. Aneroft, North Durham. 

27- At P.dmburgh, Mr Alexauder Burr, mer- 
chant, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr David 
Macgiblion. builder. 

Lately. At London, Sv John V. B. Jolmstime, 
Bart, of Hackne:»s, in the county of York, to 
Louisa Augusta Vernon, second daughter of his 
Cirace tlie Archbisho)[) of York. 


DEATHS. 

1821. Nov. 10. At Port.Macqiiarric, New South 
Wale.s, John Rolland, Esq. of .Auehmithie, l ap- 
tam ill his Majesty’.s .?d regiment of foot, and 
Commandant there. 

182.1. Jan. At TritchinoixJv, Captain Itemy 
Fullarton, of the Madras engineers. 

11. At R.uigoon. in eonsc(]ueiice of wounds ro- 
ccived in action with the Burmese, Ensign James 
Mill Geddes, of the 47th regiment of foot, young- 
est .son of the late Lieutenant-ColonLl William 
Geddes, of the 83d regiment. 

21. At Mount Road, Madra.s, Andrew Scott, 
E.sq. of the Honourable the East India Company's 
civil service. 

March 3. At (’a)>o Coast (’astle. Ensign Charles 
S. Lizars, of the Royal Alnean Colonial corps. 

27. At P'almouth, m .laniaica, Lieut, fieorge 
Roderick Unnihart, of the 35d regiment of foot, 
second son of the late Rev, John Urquhart, of 
Mounteaglc, minister of P'eani, m Ross shire. 

April 2. At Kingston, Jamaica, Matthew, young, 
est son of James Lament, of Knockdow, Esq. 

21. At New Windsor, state of Marylaml, Mis 
.Selkrig Bruce, relict of the late Mr Robert Divls, 
of Prora, East Lothian, in her 71th year. 

28. At Newburgh, John Anderson, aged 83, 
one of the Magistrates of that i>laee. 

— Mrs Mary Moniueen, wite of Archibald 
Dunlop, dibtiller, Haddington. 

21k At the house of her brother. Mile-end, in 
the ncighbourhoixl of I.ondon, Mrs Henrietta 
Carruthers, eldest daughter of the kite Robert 
Carruthers, P-'sq. of How'mains, .'Scotland. 

— At Ardneave, Duncan Campbell, Plsq. 

— .\t Achnagairn, John I’rascr, Esq. of Acbna 
gairn, in the 8 ith year of Ins age. 

29. At Edmhnrgli, Anne, third daughter of the 
late Mr .Mex. Heghie, ot Leith. 

,‘51). At Isdinburgli, Mi.s,s Ami Thornton, late of 
Fountainhrulgc. 

May 1. At PMmburgh, Mrs Margaret B. .S. 
Kennedy, wife of John Kennedy, Eslp C. S. and 
youngest daughter of the late Neil Snodgrass, P.sq. 
of Cunningham head. 

— At Bicton-house, Devon, after a few hours 
illness, aged 77, the Holt. Lord RoIIe, Baron Uolle. 

5. At l*cterheatl, Mis.1 M.arjory Arbuthnot, 
daughter of the ileccased Nathaniel Arbuthnot, 
Esq. of Hatton, in the 78th year of her age. 

— At Nice, in Pietlmont, Lieut. Gen. Matthew 
Baillie, late of Carubnie. 

— At Edinburgh, John Adamson, Esq. writer in 
Edinburgh. 

— At nis house, Grosvenor-Street, London, Sit 
John Cox Hippesley, Bart. 

— .At fialmaclellan manse, Major S. Brown. 

1. At Dollar, William Drummond. E.vq. of BaL 
gome and Balfour Spinning Mills, pycshire. 

— At Poplar Cottage, agetl 1 1, William EHon, 
Esq. late of Dumfries. 

— At his house in CurKon-.S'treet. London, Lieut. 
6en. Brown, of the Hon. East-India Company’s 

— .At 31, George’s Square, KaUnburgh, Patrick 
Bcnnet of Whytcsidc, eldest and only surviving 
son of the late Rev. William Rennet of DqiliUn^t' 
stun. 
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*1 it \rbj .Jutli, Loinon, j ill. Ksq. 

). \t J'J, Hu. 'nnujii'l IM uT, iC<linl)iir{»h, Lewis, 
yfmn','i-.t on <.r VVilli.iin Iloy, I’sii. ot‘ .N'eiithorn. 

(). \L Mo'iirosL', ;i poor wointiii, ol" the name of 
F.lspit i^.iliLi at tin; a'lvanecii of l‘K> years 
and live dayt.. She retiiined all her faculties to 
the 

— \t Rainc, near Dunbar, C. Hay, Ksq. 

— In Betkeley Siiu.trc. I-oikIom, Lady Ann Hlt- 

nard, widow of Vnciitw Jleniiad, Isij. the intimate 
friend of Or .lohnsoii. llc*r I-ady-hin was sivt^r 
to t!ie late F.arl of Jlalcai les, ami .aiitnoress of the 
ballad of “ \uld llobin Dray," a ])(ietie etfusion 
which, tor its beautiful simplicity, lanks among the 
first m the latiffuage. 

— At Baldiiuiie, near t’upar An^us, Mr Janies 
Halkett, fanner, in the Sod ^ear of his age. 

— At I'Miiibuigh, (leorge lloliinsonof Ulermis- 
ton, Ksq. W.'s , Lord Trui-surer's Itemeiiibrancer 
in the h.M hi'.pier for Seojiand. 

— .\t Mi'"- ic('n, Mrs Helen Leslie, relict of the 
late John iJeiulerson, Ksq. of C’askieben, a^eti 7 ». 

— At Little .Mill, Dumbartonshire, Captun 
Walter Allan. 

— At.Vxr, Mr John Brackenridf'e, writr-r. 

7 \t Trinity ye. ne.ir I* nnburgh, Mrs 

Isabelli ( hrvatic, vm- ow of M m S.nipson, of Ogil. 

-- \t .3. .\oith St IbMid's .stierl, Kdinlnirgb, 
Alex Steven,, K'-q Lareliill, Vlolfat; one of hiH 
Maje-'tv .s Ju^tiei s of llu' Ktace for the County of 
h'l Dnndr.e", in the )7fh ^eai of his age. 
cS. At t rail, Hubert Mm ray, Ksq. 

— •'oiith Bridge, Kdmbitigli, Mary Ann, 
daughter of Thomas Kwmg, teaehci, aged 13 
nioiilJu. 

8. At (iTtuv'e 1 louse, .lohn Robert nell, third son 
of (Icoige lo^ejih Hell, Professor of the Law of 
Scotland in the Hnneisity. 

— Mr Mevandei Kriiscr, merchant, Edinburgh, 
in the ;<.th year of his as^e. 

— \t Raplofh, nc.'T Stilling, Mi William Bow, 
prci'U'iier r'f iJie gospel, aged dl ; and, on the e\eii- 
mg of tlie same day, Ins brother James How, 
aged ,S'i. Jt IS also w'o'rthy of lein.ark, th«it a sister 
died ahiMit three months ago, age I S.3. The 
three ages unitc.l amounts to ne.ar'y 'JfiO years. 

d. M Moekbndge. Kdmhurcli, Mrs llobina 
W.illaee, wife of Alex. Spence, Ksq. and daughter 
of the late John Wallace, FSq. of Damhead. 

— At Dumbarton, Mi W illiam Finlay, rector of 
the graminar-s( Jiool. 

— At Dumfries Park, near Dooriholm, Mrs 
Eh/alKdli Campbell, aged 8d, relict of Mr i'homas 
Whxxihouse, late merchant in Ayr. 

10. At Resbilng House, near Edinburgh, in the 
Sdth yeai of her age, Mrs Duncan, relitt of the 
late \lex.snder Duncan, Esq. of llcstaing. 

11. At 3. Biiceleugh Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
flrcig, bookseller. 

— .\t .Vewabla^y, James, eldest son of William 
.Stewart, Fsn. of .shainbelJy. 

JJ. \t Kinlayston House, .Archibald Campbell, 
Esq. agwi 71. 

— \t North Leith, Anna Brown, relict of Capt. 
William BeaLson, ageil 71. 

— It \ wtori House, .Alexander I..amg, Esq. 

— At DLi'p.ow, m his ."jth year. Waller David- 
son, F.-q. l.’.ra ot s,t. (iiJos, near (,)uf*!>rv. 

13. \t Kiiole, altei a few days illness, the Earl 
of W hitw'orth. 

)'l. At Kdinburgh. Mrs Manon Freer, widow 
of the Bed Dr l.eorge Stnith, minister of Cial- 
ston, Ayrshuc. 

L'j. In her lillstyear, Mrs Jane Ross Tytie, wife 
of .Mr John W'att, merchant, Leitli. 

lb‘. At Dalkeuh, aged 26', Catherine Graham, 
wife of James Alexander, Esq. hanker. 

— At Insergownc, James Clayhdls, Esq. of 
InvergowTic. 

17. At Laverix'k Dank Cottage, Trinity, Mary 
Teller, relict of Mr Taylor, Customs, Leith. 

19. At Morningside, KhrAa, youngest daughter 
of John Mitchell, Esq. Doune, Perthshire. 

— At llutnbic, parish of Kirkliston, Alexander 
Dudgeon, Fsq. 

— ,‘.t Lasswade, I'hoina'; Diindas Stn’ .ng, E*<|. 
youngest son of the late Sir John Stirling of Glo- 
rat, BarL 
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May 20. At Dim), H. M*Ciil]«K‘h, E^q. hrothe\ ot 
John vl'C'ulloeh, Ksij, of I‘.trhi)lirie, in tlie e./iin- 
ty of G.illd \rfy, .ind of CapLii.i 'MH’ukoeli, of lus 
Majesty's sh qi ILiinillKs. 

— At Cnpar, Mrs Rohina Coutts, wiL of Dr 
James Spence, physician, Cup.ii. 

22. At his house, (■rcenb.mk, Rohcit Maxwell, 
Esq. Pro'Ost ot Butlierglen. 

— Suddenly, at Hainpsfe.id, Mr D. Corn, well 
known as aeomposci atul teacher of eniinciue, lor 
the lasl.iO years, in 1 ondon and iMiiiibnroh. 

— At Manse of '^trielieii, alter a long.md sci ere 
illnes's, in the T 'th year ot her^'icc.Mrs Agnes 
Anderson, relict ol tile late Rev. Andrew \ onng- 
son minister of Alwrdour. 

23. At Hath, the K'ght Honourable James Caul- 
field Blown, J.ord Kilmaine, aged M. 

2-1. At (,)ueensferry, \iehibald Douglas Stewart, 
Esq. surgeon. 

— At l.cith, in the 8''th year of lier age, Mrs 
.lean Dobbie, reiJet of Mr James Cirnullay, Bot- 
rowstounness. 

— .At ( lifton. Miss Adi'inma Buchan, daughter 
of the late (ieoige Buchan, Ksq. uf Kelloe. 

— At Edinbu'gh, Mrs Meleii Russell, Wife of 
Mr William M'Lean, merch int. 

2.). .\t Ibjstol, in his 72 1 year. John RyJand, 
D.D. pastor of the Baptist Chipch, ami theologi- 
cal tutor of the Baptist .Acadeinv there. 

2( . At (.'taipip, Mrs Anna M'l’hcrson, wife of 
Mr ArchiliaM 1 yte, Weekly Chronicl” Othee. 

27. AtColinuin ll.ink, busaunah Manson, only 
child of Mr I.ogan, W . S. 

2S. At Cmggan, Captain James Graiu, of Bal- 
lintomb, in the hMtli year of his age. 

2'L At I’lcanly Place, Edinburgh, Jane, young- 
est daughter of James Dariey, Esq. of Castle 
Semple. 

— At New Hou‘'«, near Noith Bciwiik, in his 
80th ye-ar, Mr Alexander Millei 
— At Pitcortliy, Fifeshire, Miss Jane Boss, 
third daiigliter of David Boss, Fsq. dect.iscd, eJ- 
dcst son ot the late Lord AnkerMlle. 

— At (.rcenoek, John ,'lcxandei, Fsq. 

3l). At Lichfield, in the 7hth yeai of his .age. 
General Vyse, Colonel of the Tul, or Prince of 
ales’ti dragoi n guaids. 

.31. At Baker’s IMace, .Stockbndge, Edinburgh, 
Ml John Gibson, builder, much regretted by his 
friends {ind veiy nimicnais aequ.iintaiice 

— ,\t London, aged S2, (icoigi* ciialinei", Fisq. 
F.B.S. and ‘•.A. ChiefCkik ol the OlHcc of Pm y 
Council for 'I'rade and Plantations; author of 
Caledonia, and \arious other works. 

— .M (lia-gow, Mcxaniler Buldell. Fsq. 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant V\ ilium Willox, 
of the royal artillery, aged (3 years. 

June r. ,\t I' (litibuigh, Eaily Eh/abeth Finch 
Hatton. 

— At Greenwich, Major-General George Brid- 
ges, of the roval engineers. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Iteay. relict of the Bcv. 
.John Rcay, of bt. Peter’s Isju'scoimI Chapel, Mon- 
trose. 

— ,\t Feoulliall, Capt.im James Gunn, late of 
the 9,3(1 regiment of foot. 

5. At Diinlai-vip, l*.atriek Henderson, Esq. 

4. At Nt Andrew's, l,aurenee (iillesjjip. Esq. 
Assistant Commissjiry General to the Forces. 

— .At Glasgow, Ciintam John Campbell, R.N. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr ( liarles Sutherland, late 
merchant in GoDpie, Suthrrlandshire. " 

6. At Kincardine, Jolui M'Leay, F^sq. surgeon, 
11. N. in the .33d year of his age. 

7. At F.'dinbiirgn, in the house of his granc'mo- 
*her Lady Barnsay of Balmain, Alexander Bam- 
‘ay Benny, serond son of Akxandcr Kenny Tail- 
your of Horrowfielfl, Esrp 

8. At Kdinbu gh, Sir William Ogilvie, BarU 
heir-male of the family of Boyne, whose claim to 
the Rantr Peerage is now in dependence before 
the House ot Lords. 

— At Portobello, Arm Flora M'Callum, daugh. 
ter of the lute Alex. MH'alluni, Ksq. of Lucca, 
Jamaica. 

Lately. At, her houie, rhirlotte-Ntreet, Kdin- 
burgh. Miss Buehnnin, eklr d daughter of the 
late James Buchanan, Esq. of DrunipeUcr. 


/A/d/*. — Deaths, 
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ClIAMBKttS'S TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH 


From the remote period at which 
Edinburgh became the metropolis of 
Scotland, till the union of the crowns 
in l(i03, and for rather more than a 
century thereafter, while it continued 
the seat of a viceregal court, till 
the union of the kingdoms in 1707, 
the capital was necessarily the prin- 
cipal scene of the most important 
events in our annals. As the Usual 
residence of the court, and a large 
majority of the nobility and gentry, — 
as the place where the great council 
of the nation most frequently assem- 
bled, — and as the seat of the courts 
of law, this city enjoyed, not merely 
the usual advantages of a capital, but 
possessed a disproportionate share of 
consequence from the degraded state 
of the country, and its total insigni- 
ficance in a political point of view. 
Here, accordingly, the aspiring and 
ainbitipus most did congregate 
proud barons, mitred churchmen, 
supple and complaisant commoners, 
— some who had fortunes to expend, 
others fortunes to acquire. Here the 
chief strength and force of faction 
was collected ; here parties were 
successful or beaten ; here intrigue 
throve and prospered. On the streets 
of Edinburgh, and under the very 
nose of the sovereign, nobles who 
were at feud sometimes put their 
quarrels to the arbitraxricnt of the 
sword ; while others, more crafty or 
less warlike, sought to aggrandize 
their families by tishing in the trou|| 
bled waters of faction, and playi^ 
at fast and loose with the different 


cabals that alternately divided tlie 
court and the kingdom. I’o this 
great centre were attracted all the 
distinguished characters and leading 
interests that figured on the stage, or 
struggled for an ascendancy in the 
commonwealth. It was in Edin- 
burgh that the morning star of the 
Reformation first dawned ; it was in 
Edinburgh that the disciples of Cal- 
vin and Beza found their main sup- 
port and stay ; it was in Edinburgh 
that the ancient liierarchy received 
its death-blow; and it was there, 
also, that the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty at length triumphed. 
Even subsequently to the union of the 
crowns, it lost but little of its ancient 
consequence ; and, during the trou- 
bled reign of Charles 1., and the 
disastrous rule of his sons, continued 
to be the great theatre of the events, 
or rather crimes, of which that nie- 
lanpholy period was so prolific. Hence, 
up to the time of the union, the his- 
tory of Edinburgli is virtually and 
substantiaHI the Instory of Scotland ; 
and there is scarcely a great name, 
or a memorable transaction, that is 
not associated with some local habi- 
tation or. remembrance in tbe Scot- 
tish metropolis. 

The paralysing and baneful influ- 
ence exerted by tbe Union, both on 
the capital and country, though it 
was at length counteracted by the 
course of events, and the natural 
progress of improvement, is suffi- 
;.ciently known to the readers of Scot- • 
,tish history ; but still, though “ de- 
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caved in her L;loiy, and sunk in her 
Kdinhur}.»h continued to be 
tile 1 evidence of tlie Scottish nobility, 
and the more distinguished men of 
lettersj connected with the church, 
tile bar, or the medical jirofession. 
It thus maintained its importance, in 
the eyes of Scotsmen, even after their 
own venal countrymen had bartered 
for English gold the independence of 
the nation. Nor was this all. About 
the middle of the last century, a con- 
stellation of genius and talent, of 
unequalled splendour, arose in the 
Scottish metropolis, which, while it 
eclipsed the inferior light of preced- 
ing luminaries, shone forth with a 
brilliancy and lustre, that drew all 
eyes to the quarter in which it ap- 
peared, and restored to Edinburgh 
something of its ancient consequence. 
Jt is scarcely necessary to mention 
the names of IT nine, and Smith, and 
Robertson, and lilair, and 'VV^alhice, 
and IMurray, and John Home the 
author of “ Douglas,” and Henry 
Homo, Lord Karnes, and others 
hardly less distinguished, — men who 
have established for themselves what 
the French call a Eurufunn reputa- 
tion, and whose v;orks will probably 
be as lasting as the language lu which 
<^licy aie v;ritteu. Hut while the 
writings of these rruly-emin»’nt au- 
thors rtdect honour ujion Scotland 
at large, tlu ir reputation is more t.\- 
clusivcly connected with the place 
whcic they resided, and mingled to- 
gether in society, with an honest 
freedom from the pitiful jealousy 
and envy which have too ficqueiitly 
characterized the litciary circles of 
other cities. 

lienee it is, that almost every part 
of the ancient city has either been 
the scene of some achifverrient or 
transaction embodied in the endu- 
ring page of history, or the residence 
of some individual distinguished for 
liis talents, his learning, his virtues, 
or his misfortunes. Of the former, 
many traditionary reminiscences, — of 
the latter, not a few curious local 
anecdotes, liavc been preserved ; and 
the only matter of surprise is, that 
up to the present time no indivi- 
dual was found, possessed of suffi- 
cient industry, zeal, and ability, to 
collect these disjecta membra^ and to 
rescue from oblivion many interest- 
ing memorials of the events and 


characlcis of former times. So ra- 
pid has been the change ])rodu' ed 
by modern improvement, no less in 
the condition and textur-e of society, 
than in the size and external ap- 
jiearance of the capital, that this 
task was daily becoming mote diffi- 
cult; the vestiges of the olden tipic 
were disappearing as fast as the 
lofty tenements inhabited by the 
veterans and worthies of tl'ie last cen- 
tury ; and unless some enthusiast, 
filled with t\\Q (imor pab'iae\'or which 
his coiintivmen are said to be rc- 
maikable, had o])portunely ste]»])ed 
forward, mneli tliat has been happily 
brought to light would have inevita- 
bly and inenic\ably peiisbed, and 
along witli it a great deal of curious 
and interesting information, in regard 
to the manners, customs, diesb, and 
mode*' of life, that jirevailcd among 
our foiefatheiR. 

I'ortiinuuU , in Robert Chambers, 
the author ot tlu* “ Tiaditions of 
Edinburgh,” we have at length found 
the identical patriot whom we so 
greatly desiderated. Indefatigably 
])crscvoring ;n hi; researches into the 
historical anfi<jiji(ics ef his nati\e 
city, be ha; discovered much that 
was pitvii/usly uukiiowu to the 
public, and pjescived more which, in 
the course of a few short year>, 
would have been lost for cv(*r. In 
the jirosecution of hii; highly-iJraisc- 
worthy labours, he has li ft no stone 
UMtnrned, no ancient duinicilc un- 
explored, no vtteraii uniiiLeirogated, 
no record uniead ; he has “ remem- 
bered the forgotten,” ‘‘ dived into 
the depths” of Avhat modern inso- 
lence' and pride would call ^‘dun- 
geons,” and found the relics of ancient 
baronial and prelatical magnificence 
scattered about in the dens of jioviTty 
and wretchedness. But heliasdone 
more than this. The result of his 
inquiries lias enabled him to illus- 
trate nvduy obscure points in history, 
as well as to supj)ly a body of ma- 
terials which the future historian 
wdll not disdain to consult ; and, to 
crown the whole, he has ])roduced a 
hook, which tlietrivolous may read for 
amusement, and the sober for in- 

« action. Of course, a great propor- 
n of his information is original ; 
hut where this is not the case, he has 
contrived to im])art fresh inten^st to 
what was formerly known, and to 




pre'^jiit old-cstablislioil larts in sonio- 
Avliat of a new dress, ami gentially 
ill connection with some locality, 
which is calculated to add to their 
force, and impress them more deep- 
ly on tlie memory. In short, we 
know of IK) book that i^ivcs so vivid 
a picture of the modes of life preva- 
lent in Kdiuburgh, in the course of 
the last century especially, or so cor- 
rect an idea of the astonishing change 
that has taken place in the manners 
as well as the condition of the inhabi- 
tants. Whether that change has, in 
all respects, been for the better, we 
do not presume to decide ; but, either 
from inveterate prejudice, or a feel- 
ing of a less doubtful character, we 
alw'ays recur to these good old times 
with immeasurable delight ; and, in 
spite of all the new-fangled modes 
and ideas that have gone abroad, 
cannot help thinking that our fore- 
fathers were not only as enlightened 
as, but enjoyed more real happiness 
than, their descendants, who live in 
palaces, dine when they should sup, 
fritter away their time at routs ami 
card-parties, and believe tbemselves 
the rrrifab/r iajjltas of polish and 
refinement. 

The Traditions of Iklinburgh" 
arc published in Parts, three of which 
i’orm a volume. Four have already 
appeared ; the throe first containing 
memoranda of Old Ilomscs," and 
tlicir formin' inhabitants, and the 
iourth some curious anecdotes of 

Conspicuous Characters of the last 
(Jentury."' We shall now ])roceed to 
lay before the reader a few extracts 
taken at random ; for the work is 
altogether so amusing, that it is indif- 
ferent what part ivc s<'Kct for the 
leader’s gratification. 

After mentioning the circumstances 
which occasioned the building of 
Hrown's and (k'orge’s Square, the 
author subjoins some notices of the 
i*riginal inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of these di.stricts 
(UnuMi’i^ and George's Siiuarc) formed, 
about fitly years since, a distinci class of 
tlicinselxes, and had then own places of 
polite amusement, independent of the rest 
of Kdinburgh. The society of the tirst. 
description, including most of the menihcis 
of the Mirror Club, and many other cliu- 
ractera of high eminence m the law and 
in fashion. It was not till the New Town 
was pretty f.ir advanced, that the South 


side loit It's atliactioii*. ; im\, i^ingui.ir as 
it may .ipjiear, thoic was one instance, it 
not more, of u respectable gentleman li\ - 
ing and d)ing in tin's di-^tiict, without 
having once visited, oi even* .seen the New 
Town, although, at the time ot hi^ deatli, 
it had extended nearly to Casile-Sircet. 

In Older to show more stnkmgly how 
much Brown’.s Square was thnught of, as 
an irnjirovement to the city, in these ear- 
ly tunes, we cxti act the fluid toha 
of a contemporai y publication, in culo- 
giuiri of ns elegance. A coiicspamler.' 
in the Edinbingh Advertiser of >iarch b, 
congratulates his fellow-citi/.en, tin* 
Editor, on the nnprovcinenls going on in 
Edinburgh, and particularly upon the 
prevailing taste for elegant buildings, 
which gives a stranger an impression ol 
the improvement of its inhabitants in the 
polite and liberal arts.” He observe•^, 
“■ that vci y elegant sriuarc. called Brow n's 
Square, which, in m} opinion, is a gieat 
beauty and oj/set to the town, is now' al- 
most finished, and last week tin* paitem* 
before it w'as railed in. Now, 1 think, to 
complete the v\liole, an elegant statue ot 
his Afajesty in the middle would be well 
wortli the expense,” and he piojxiscs a 
substnptiun A>r it ! It is certainly curious 
lo compare this with the i>rescnt state ot 
Edinburgh. What would the inhahitiints 
now think, if a pi’i/posal were made, to 
put uj) the intended equestrian statue ot 
lus pievent Majesty in that icn/ elegant 

itfuarr * 

As a jnoj^f, however, tliat Brown's 
Square was nt one period both fashionable 
and elegant, W'u need only cnumoiate 
the follow'ing inhahitanls, among iTuni} 
Olivers: — Henry Dnndas, ^flen^all!s \'is- 
eount Melville, who lived in that hou*-i* 
iijx)n the north side, next to the wesi 
corner, — Il.iy (’ampbell, afterwards Ihe- 
sldeiit ot the Court of Session, w ho hoindit 
the same house from the piecediiig, and 
occupied It for many years till he remo\ - 
e»l ID Tark riace,— ,l.ord Hcndeiltmd, — 
i.oid President Blair, and I. mil Craig, 
when lawyers, — Lady Dalyicl of Biiins, 
— Colonel Monypeiiny of Pitnnlly, — 
Captain Drummond of Hawthornden, — 
Lord Justice-Clerk Miller, who lived and 
died in the centre house upon tlie north 
side, and left it to his son, the jiresc-iit 
Lord Glcnltc, who still lives in it, and 
who — ( uUhnns Itomauoruru ! ) — has, joi 
its sake, resisted the attractions of three 
successive New Towms, to which all his 
brethren have long since Med. 

George’s Square, nt an early period, 
had many rcsijcctahic and even noble in- 
habitants. Lad\ .lam* l^eslie, sister oi 
the Earl of Hotbed and great-grand- 
daughter of linn w'ho made such n coi''- 
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spicuous ilguie in the of Charlc*. IF. 
tiled at hei own house here, so hu b.ielv 
as 1771. Her Lad^’shij) lived at Fouii- 
tiimhndge, a remote part of the bubuibs, 
in 17()8. Lady’ Elphiiistone had a house 
upon the east side ; Sir William Jardine 
one u|)on the north side. Walter Scott, 
Esq. W. S., father of the great Sir Wal- 
ter, lived in the west side. Resides these, 
the following persons had houses in the 
Square : — The Duchess of (lordon ; the 
Countess of Sutherland ; the Countess of 
Glasgow; Lord Melville ; Viscount Dun- 
can ; the lion. Henry Lr^kine, Esq. ; 
i.ord Braxf 'ld; laird Kennet; Sir .James 
Naesmyth of Posso ; Mrs (General Abcr- 
cromhy ; Admiral Sir .John Lockhart 
lltiss ; Miss Campbell of Monzie;’Sir 
James Grant ( xvvsi ude) ; George Brown, 
Esq., Commissioners of Evrise ; Dr.Iohn 
Craigie ; John Corbet, of 'lolcross, ICsq. ; 
Mill Douglas of Cavers ( cast side) ; Lord 
Stonelicld, Judge of the Court of Session ; 
Mrs Pfimrose of Castle-lluntly ; and 
Mrs Pi ingle of Haining. 

Tlic following particulars will now 
be read with interest. 

'fhe greater part of the original New 
Tosmi, and not a little of the second one, 
are built upon what was formerly railed 
H'liod's luinii, a tract of ground extend- 
ing from Canonmillson the north to Bear- 
fnid’s Parks on the south, long m the 
possession of Mr William Wood, father 
of the celebrated Alexander Wood, Em]., 
surgeon in lidinburgh, w'hq was better 
known by the familiar appellation of 
Siiiidjf iVood. Mr Wood’s farm-house 
w’as situated on the area betw'cen ^,»ucen’s- 
Street and ileriot-liow, (wcsterii diti- 
sion,) on a spot now” occupied by the Earl 
of VVemyss’ garden. Many people still 
alive remember these fields bcaiing as 
fair and rich a crop of wheal as they may 
now' be figuratively said to bear of liouses. 

Game used to be plentiful upon these 
grounds, — in particular, partr.dgcs and 
hares. The author of the Man of Feel- 
ing, and the present proprietor of Invcr- 
Icith, have frequently shot both upon the 
spot where ' St. Andrew’s Church now' 
stands. But, indeed, game wats very 
abundant every where around the town at 
that time. Woodcooks and snipes were 
to be had in all the damp and low-lying 
situations, such as the Well-house tow'cr, 
the Huntcr’s-bog, and the borders of Ca- 
nonmills Loch, Wild ducks were fre- 
quently shot in the Meadows, where in 
winter they arc sometimes even yet to be 
found. Bruntsficid l.inks, and the ground 
towards the Braid Hills, abounded in 
, hares. However, since the gentlemen of 
I'i^the county, about thirty years ago, en- 


tered into a Game Association, very htlSe 
game has been found any wliere. 

Nearly along the line of Princc’s-Sti ect 
there ’ran a narrow road called the Lao” 
Dykes. In former times it was called 
the Lang Gait, (xoajj ^) — not having ,il 
that liinc acquned the fences which 
might confer upon it the modern appella- 
tion. At the western cxtremily stood a 
retired abode, possessed byr.Loid Eljihin- 
stone. At the eastern extiemiiy wore 
sprinkled a few' cottages, foiming a soil 
of village, upon the siiot now occupied by 
the Uegister- House, called JMultt R]u~ 
itedsy or Mutcr.sh' Hill. Near this theie 
was also in still remoter times a chapel ot 
St. Ninian, the baptismal font of which 
v\as procured by the late ea cntiic Waltei 
Boss, Esq. and built into his hermitage 
near the Dean. There was still anotlui 
piece of antiquity in the. iieighbonrhorKi, 
called Dingwall’s Castle, ol w hu h very 
little had existed for many years. We 
have been told, that a fiagmenl of tlie 
walls is still extant in a i-ellar in Shake- 
speare Squ.irc. Miiltei’s Hill apjieais, 
•^from the following passage in Fountain- 
hall’s Diary, to have been at a foimer pe- 
iiod more important as well as more po- 
pulous than it latteily was; 'I'be port 
at the foot of Halkcrsiune’s Vfyiid was 
made about hut wa^ closed up 

1700, at the Trades of Edinburgh then 
desire, l)ccaus(‘ Koberl Malloch luul se- 
veral tradesmen in his lands of iNlutru ’s 
Hill, which wronged tlie Trades of Julin- 
biirgli ; and he having chained .some ol 
the noilh side of the Noitli Loch, tluv 
took thi.s mciisurc for drow ning the drain- 
ing ; but hearing the Lords ol Session de- 
sired to cause them open the vent, they 
did it of their own aceoid, 21st Fehruarv 
1700.'’ Not far from IMiilter’s Hiii, 
upon the spot now oecui>ied by theccnlre 
of the Register House, stood a small cot- 
tage, w'here “ Curds and Cream,” ami 
Fruits in their Seasons,” were sold. 
This little comfortable place ol entertain- 
ment was popularly called Peace and 
Plenty,” and was much resorted to by a 
certain class of the citizens on Sunday 
evenings, as Ncwhavcii, Portohello, and 
Duddingstone, are at this day. It was 
then cons'dered a good walk out of town. 
The Theatre-Royal now stands nearly 
ufion the place where the celebrated 
Whitefield used to harangue the iiojiu- 
lace, when he visited Edinburgh in tlie 
course of his evaiigelieal tours. On com- 
ing to the city lor the first time after the 
extension of the Royalty, and preparing, 
as usual, to preaeli in the Orphan Hospi- 
tal Park, what was his surprise, and 
what was his indignation, on (inding the 
sp^ which he had in a manner reivJeied 
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sacred by his jn-elcclions, thus appropri- 
ated to the service of Satan ! 'I'ho trantic 
asLomsliinent of the Nixie who finds her 
shrine and fountain desolated in her ab- 
sence, was notlung to that of Whitefield- 
He went raging abouf the spot, and con- 
templated the rising walls of the play- 
house w ith a sort of grim despair. He is 
said to have considered the circumstance 
a positive marl^ of the increasing wicked, 
ness of society, and to have termed it a 
plucking up of God’s standaid, and a 
planting of the Devil’s in its place. But, 
perhaps, as Robert Burns says, in allu- 
sion to a similar circumstance, 

“ There was rivalry ]\ist in the job.” 

Upon the site of the Custom-house in 
Drummond Place was a country house, 
or cottage, belonging to Provost Drum- 
mond, and long inhabited by him. It 
cainc to the same end with Peace and 
Plenty,” when General Scott built the 
elegant mansion of Tiellvue for his priv.atc 
residence. But the designation of the 
beautiful Square, with which it is sur- 
rounded, perpetuates the name of the 
first inhabitant. 

Reverting to the OUl Town, we 
find a most minute and curious ac- 
count of the Palace and Oratory of 
Mary of Lorraine. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the city 
so rich in curious old houses as a certain 
part of the (’astlc Hill, hounded on the 
east by Blyth’s Glose, on the west by Tod’s 
(dose, and including the intermediate al- 
ley called Naim’s Close. In Blylh’s 
('lose is a private oratory of the (^iieen of 
James V, — afterwards Regent of Scot- 
land. It is a stone building of three sto- 
nes in height, and is accessible by a turn- 
pike stair. Over the door is “ Laus ci 
honor DeOj'' uiih jM. ll , the cipher of 
the Queen. The lower fiat seems to be 
now closed up as cellars. 'I'hc upper flats 
arc jiortioned off into small dwelling- 
houses, for ihe accommodation of people 
in humble life, and the lobby or passage, 
which IS wide, with a ceiling of noble 
height, is common to all. Within the 
door of the second Hat is the baptismal 
font anciently used in the chapel, — as 
usual, a small niche in the wall, about 
one foot wide and two feet high, orna- 
Tiiented and aiched at the l<>p. The re- 
mains of pilasters and arches are visible 
in the walls around the font : and in the 
ceiling, directly over head, is a round en- 
tablature — probably a coat of arms, as a 
<*oroiiet is still visible surmounting the 
rude, or rather defaced, outline of a shield. 
In the flat above, the ajipearunce of the 
lobby if> e\acily the same as below, but 


without the font. A i dies are here also 
to be traced, 'I’he entablature Ujxin the 
ceiling, which here occupies precisely the 
same situation with respect to the door as 
below, is much moie distihet than m the 
second flat. On the shield are three fieur 
de lis, burinountcd by a coronet. A small 
tablet below' the shield bears the cipher 
of H. R. At the lop of the spiral stair, 
which here terminates, the roof has been 
adorned with an entablature of the same 
size and description, Imt the mark of 
where it has been is all that remains. 

In one of the little rooms upon the se- 
cond fiat, which now accommodates a 
whole family in humble life, there exists 
one of the most romaikable curiosities 
which we will have to notice- This is a 
door of black oak, carved in the style of 
the celebrated Stirling Heads, and con- 
taining, among other beautiful devices, 
portraits of the King and Queen, the 
whole in excellent preservation. There 
are four departments or pannels in this ex- 
<]uisite piece of workmanship, on each of 
which IS a circular entablature. The en- 
tablature in the uppermost pannci, oppo- 
site the left hand of the spectator, contains 
a deer’s head without tynes ; that on the 
right has the representation of an eagle 
with expanded w'ings, grasping a star in 
the claws of its left foot : below' each of 
these devices is a cherub, or nmged head. 
The low er departments contain the poi- 
Iraits, which form by far the most inter- 
esting part of the curiosity. That of the 
King, which is under the deer’s head, 
bears a strong resemblance to tliO common 
portraits of James V., and has all tli.it 
, Irec cairiago of the head, and elegaiu 
slouch ol the bonnet, together with tin* 
great degree of manly beauty with which 
this monarch is usually rcjire-entcil. Hi* 
w'cars moustaches, as usual, but in othci 
respects it may be said, that ho is heic 
drawn rather later in life than in mos4 
other portraits, w'hich is imi>licd by a com- 
parative grossness of features, indicative of 
middle age. In the Queen’s portrait, we 
have the head and bust of a lemalc about 
forty ye.irs of age, dre.-sed in a coif, oi 
antique head-dress, and w itliout any other 
remarkable ornament. This ])nncess is 
said to have been beautiful, but there is 
here little appearance of any such quali- 
fication, though she exhibits considerable . 
ni bou the checks being ^ ery pro- 

minent, and the bosom bountil’ul. The 
circular entablatures on which these heads 
are carved, are surroiuuled with a foliage 
of long slender leaves, the appearance of 
which is not remarkable. Upon the ’ 
whole, this may be declared a very flat- 
tering specimen of the arts in Scotland at 
the remote [KTiod when it was executed, 
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The door we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe docs not appeor to have originally 
occupied this situation in the Palace, but 
rather some more important part of the 
Imilding, befofe it was subdivided into 
small apartments for the use of the poor 
jieople ho now occupy the whole. It is 
regarded as an object of great ruriosily 
by tenants of the house, — though those 
who occupy the room told us, when we 
called to inspect it, that they had much 
better W'ant a door altogether as have one 
of so curious a sort, seeing they never got 
either night’s rest nor day’s ease on ac- 
count of i', and could sometimes scarcely 
ca Ihe houne their ain for antiquarian 
gentlemen like ourselves who came to see 
It. When we ventured to suggest the 
c\j)t‘diency of charging a certain honora> 
# /MW from every visitor, in imitation of 
other exhibitors of palaces, they -told iis 
of an Irishman, their predecessor in the 
habitation, uho became so incensed about 
the matter, that he would admit no per- 
son under half-a-crown, and at last threat- 
ened to burn the door for firewood, on 
finding the imposMbility of substantiating 
his charges, which he was only pi evented 
from doing at the interference of the 
landlord. But for my part,” said the 
good Avoman, as she wiped the dust from 
the Queen’s nose with her apron, “ I 
would scorn any such impositions — and 
i like the door very weel — only, ye see, 
Sir, it’s black, and’s um look of a thin^^ 
and a good fir-deal door would answer 
our purpose as wed — but the landlord 
will be nae expense, as ye may see by the 
windows, that are maist of them broken 
here she pointed to the large w’indow of 
the ajwrtment, which had been an orid 
one to the chapel in former times, though 
now patched and clouted with rags and 
brown paper, so os almost to exclude the 
light — and I can assure yc. Sir, there’s 
inany grand folk come here to see the 
door ; ihe Queer-ane Society came o’ in 
a bundle ae day, — and maistly every ane 
o’ them had silver spectacles, and were 
ilk ane mair civil than anither, — ” &c. 
Ac. We were obliged to acknowledge the 
poor woman’s case sutllcicntly distressing, 
though we could not hut think at the same 
tiifie, that she had even more than the 
usual resource of those who ate troubled 
Avith their visitors— we mean, that she 
'had nothing tO' do but show them the 
door. 

Nearer the head of Dly th’s Close is an- 
other stair, leading up to the first fiat of 
the same tenement, in which there is a 
, large room, apparently a hall, with other 
rooms, all alike remarkable for the height 
of their ceilings. In the centre of almost 
all the ceilings arc circular rnfaWaturcs, 
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with coats of arms, and other devices, pi 
stucco, evidently of beautiful workni:!ii. 
ship, but obscured and rendered unin. 
lelligible by many successive coats o^‘ 
whitening, with which they have been 
overlaid by the latter inhabitants. In 
this hall, near the door, are the remains 
of a large antique chimney, built iqi in 
front, but having still two pillars visible, 
corresponding with modem jambs. We 
were informed by the vefy intelligent in- 
habitant of this part of the Royal Tene- 
ment, that, when he first lived in the 
house, about twenty years ago, there was 
a small iron chain at the bottom of one 
of these pilasters; and the staple by 
which this chain had been attached, was 
pointed out to us still fixed in the wall. 
This it feems had been the customary 
chain, by which our ancestors confined 
the kitchen tongs and poker to their pru- 
lier places, in primitive times ; — and how- 
ever ridiculous such a precaution may now 
appear, there is reason to believe that it 
was once extremely necessary, — at once 
to prevent tlieir being used as weapons by 
the domestics, and to protect them Irom 
the rapacity of our Highland friends, who, 
according to the jiroverb, considered them 
their own property, on simply finding 
them by the fireside. 

On the opposite side of the close is a 
building, said to have also foiincd part ol 
the Queen Regent’s mansion. 'J’licre is 
no part of it remarkable, except the se- 
cond fiat, which is now a eoojiei’s woik- 
shop. Here we find one vast loom, u iih 
a high roof, and large w-inriows, look mi: 
out into the alley. '\ hero is a large doc i 
opening out into a sort of balcony in front, 
which is said by the people of the Iiouse 
to have licen the spot from which the 
priest distributed holy water to the do- 
voices in the clo.se below. Here we ha\e 
a very fine and entire baptismal font, to- 
gether with a large recess in the opposite 
wall, of superbly ornamented stone W'ork, 
in which the Host w'as kept in fonnor 
times, w’ith the sacerdotal plate of the 
establishment, but which is now filled 
with adzes, hammers, formers, and other 
tools appropriate to the humble profession 
of the present occupant. Tradition af- 
firms the Queen’s dining-room to have 
been in the flat above the chafiel ; and 
the Queen’s guard.house is pointed out 
in certain cellars now closed up at the 
head of the alley. 

In I’od’s Close, a little farther west, is 
another part of the same extensive pre- 
mises. A stair enters on the right hand 
about ten yaVds down the cte, leading 
to what seem to have been the state apart- 
ments of the Palace. It is to be remark- 
ed, that t^it is peculiarly teimed the house 
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of Qaoen *Mar^ hy the inhabiumls, while 
the portion we have already described is 
popularly denominated her chaj?el ^ — a dis- 
tinction entirelyjustidedby the internal ap- 
])carance of the difi’erent tenements. Here 
there is, however, immediately within the 
iloor, a font, much resembling those in 
Blyth’s Close, but which, probably, has 
only been one of those domestic reposi- 
tories of holy water for the use of the fa- 
mily in passing 0utof, and into the house, 
and not adapted for any higher, or more 
sacred purpose. This foht is of the finest 
(iotliic structure, and is very entire. At 
the right hand side is' a pillar in the same 
taste, on the top of which, about five feet 
from the ground, there formerly, and till 
within these few years, stood the statue 
of a saint presiding over the font. The 
lobby, in whicli these curiosities are to be 
seen, is high in the ceiling, and w’us very 
extensile before it was diminished by a 
whole ajiartmcnt having been enclosed 
from it. 111 which a separate family now 
icsidcs. A cupboard is shewn in the eas- 
tern wall, ill which we were told there 
were, till about four years ago, shelves 
exhibiting a great* deal of carved orna- 
mental work, which were cleared out, in 
order to complete the conversion the re- 
cess was then destined to endure — into 
a coal-hole. One of the apartments in 
this flat is called tltr. Quceu\<i Dcad-lioonu 
having, it seems, been used as a deposito- 
ry for the dead previous to interment. 
Till within tlicse few years, this room was 
all painted black, which doleful colour 
may .still be observed beneath the tliin 
coat of whitening with which the latter 
inhabitants have superseded it. We were 
here informed, that there was in former 
times, a passage of communication be- 
tween this part of the Royal mansion and 
the Oratory, or Chapel, in Blyth’s Close, 
embracing the intermediate tenements of 
Nairn’s Close. 'I'he lobbies, passages, 
and stair-CQSes, in this part of the fabric, 
arc of sumptuous spaciousness and ele- 
gances Like the Chapel and Oratory, it 
is divided into small apartments of one 
or two rooms each, for the accomn)oda- 
tiui) of families in humble life, but Appears 
ta be in general occupied by inhabitants 
of greater respectability than those we 
found in the other. 

The palace of the Queen Regent bears 
nouiicre any date, and no records appear 
to exist which could throw light upon its 
origin. It is scarcely possible that it can 
be older than 154'4, when the city was 
destroyed by the English ; nor can it have 
been erected subsequent to 1559, when 
the Queen *died. Supposing its founda- 
tion to have taken place between these 
elates, it may be considered one of the. 


oldest private buildings in Edinburgh, It 
may, perhaps, he conjectured, that this 
Palace and Oratory were erected imme- 
diately after the above disastrous occasion 
in 1544, w'hen the Palace. of Holy rood- 
house was burnt, and when the Queen 
would naturally seek for a more secure 
habitation within the walls of Edinburgh, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Castle. 

To this we shall add the account 
of the “ lotlging successively occu- 
pied by the Abbot of Melrose, Sir 
George Mackenzie, of llosehaugh, 
and Lord Strichen.'' 

One of the most interesting old houses 
in Edinburgh is that tenement at the foot 
of Striclicn’s Close, High Street, (first 
alley west of Dlackfriars* Wynd.) This 
fabric, or some one for w)iich it has been 
substituted, was, at the Reformation, the 
town lodging of no less a personage than 
the Abbot of Melrose. It had large gar- 
dens attached to it, which reached down 
to the Cow’gate, and up the opposite de- 
clivity to the back of the Kirk of Field- 
garden, which occupied the present line 
of Infirmary.Street ; so that it must then 
have been a building of greater import- 
ance, and more isolated than now, w'hich 
appears probable from the rareness of 
buildings in this quarter of the city, as 
represented in the old map rejrubhshed 
by Mr Kirkw'ood. It is, in all probabili- 
ty, the oldest house in this part of the 
Iligh-Slrect, though not retaining alto- 
gether its original form and appearance. 

The numerous houses now built upon 
the site of the Abbot’s garden, including 
the greater part of Cant’s, Dickson’s, and 
Robertson’s Closes, with a considerable 
portion of the Cowgate, are to this day 
held in feu of the Alagist rates of Edin- 
burgh, as come in place of the abbot, by 
virtue of charters granted to them by 
Queen Mary and James VI., which were 
ratified by Parliament. Robertson’s Close, 
which would, be the western boundary of 
the Abbot’s garden, south of the Cowgate, 
was called Miplrosc Wynd for a century 
after the’ Reformation, from the circum- 
stance of the ground having Originally lx:- 
longed to the above ccclcshistic. 

The Abbot of Melrose’s house after- 
wards belonged to, and was possessed by, 
a still greater personage, 'aiz. Sir Gwrge 
Mackenzie, King’s Advocate for Scoilantl 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James 
IL^who, though the most learned and 
virtuous man of his time, has bepp brand- 
ed with ignominy by the populv 
on account of the share which his ofiBcc 
compelled him to take in the prosecution 
of the fanatical delinquents of that un- 
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happy time, lie got a charter of this 
house from the Magistrates on the 9th 
of March 1677, in which it is thus de- 
scribed : “ T|iat tenendent of land, or 
great building commonly called the Ab- 
bot of Melrose's lodging, presently iws- 
sessed by the said Sir George Mackenzie, 
with the pertinents thereof, formerly be- 
longing to the said Abbot of Melrose, 
lying in the burgh, on the south side of 
the High-Street thereof, bounded by the 
lands of the umquhile Robert Hynd, and 
the umquhile Earl of Morton, on the east, 
Cant's Clo£.'j on the west," &c. It also 
appears, from old writings and charters 
connected with the house, that the tene- 
ment fronting the street, by which it was 
bounded on the north, had been, before 
the Reformation, the lodging of the Pro- 
vost of Crichton, an ecclesiastical dignitary 
of great importance. But the Provost’s 
lodging is now entirely gone, and the 
present edifice fronting the street is com- 
paratively modern. Perhaps the circum- 
stance of these two ecclesiastics’ houses, 
and that of the Bishop of Orkney, on the 
opposite side of the High-Street, being all 
so near to Blackfriar’s Wynd, which was 
a perfect nest of churchmen, may con- 
firm the theory of this spot having been 
remarkable in ancient times for the resi- 
dence of the religious. 

On the death of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
only son, in 1707, his estates devolved, 
after a long course of keen litigation, upon 
the second Earl of Bute, his grandson by 
the eldest daughter, whose widow, (Lady 
Anne Campbell, only sister of the great 
John Duke of Argyle,) married in 1731, 
for her second husband, Alexander Fraser 
of Strichen, a Lord of Session and Justi- 
ciary, and General of tne Scottish Mint, 
whom we accordingly find occupying this 
house during a great part of tlie last cen- 
tury. The Close, which < had before this 
time been called Rosehaugh Close, in ho- 
nour of Sir George Mackenzie, was now 
designated Strichea’s Close, which name 
it still retains. 

Lord Strichen, besides his descent from 
Simon, fifth Lord Lovat, was allied to 
many nolule families, in particular those 
of Moray, Lauderdale, and Crawford. 
He was uterine' brother to the celebrated 
'Jo|m Earl of Crawford, who was the 
roost geheious, the most gallant, the bra- 
vest, and the finest nobleman of the time. 
He was admitted a Lord of Session 6th 
June 1730, and, filled that situation with 
great reiipectabihfy till his death, 16th 
Fcbrue^l776. 

V <Lord fitvichen was remarkable for hav- 
ing sat tbie unusually long period of forty 
dve years on the Bench. At the time of 
Dpuglcu can^, (1768,) be was the 


oldest Judge on the Bench, — being of no 
less than twenty-four years longer stand, 
ing than any of . his brethren. He was 
the last of an old school^ long antecedent 
to what the present generation consider 
as such. Being in 1736 appointed a Lord 
of Justiciary, he went to Inverness on the 
Autumn Circuit, and was met, a few 
miles from town, by his kinsman the 
celebrated Lord Lovat, ^ attended by a 
great retinue, who conducted him into 
town, amidst the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, all of whom rejoiced to see 
their countryman returning to thcn\ in 
such an honourable capacity. 

The house next to Lord Strichen’s on 
the east was’ fiossessed by John Grieve, 
Esq., merchant in Edinburgh, Lord Pro- 
vost of the city in 1782. . He afterwards 
removed from it to a house in Prince’s- 
Strect, front of Ilanovcr-Street, where he 
became instrumental in raising the Earth- 
en Mound, the east side of which, where 
it was commenced, may be observed to 
be a little eastward of the line of Hanover- 
Street, ^ind opposite Provost Grieve’s 
door, being particularly intended for the 
convenience of this gentleman. Lord 
Strichen’s house is in mucli the same or- 
der in which he left it, and may be con- 
sidered a good and tolerably entire specie 
men of the houses inhabited by the great 
about forty years ago. It finally became 
the property of Mr Walker of Coates, 
who sold it to Mr Johnstone, its present 
proprietor and part possessor. 

There are some curious memora- 
bilia of the West Bow. Wc extract 
the following : 

In early times, it appears, the inhabi- 
tants of the West Bow were peculiarly 
zealous in the cause of the Covenant. 
Pitcairne, Pennycuik, and other poets of 
the Cavalier or Jacobite faction, distin- 
guish the matrons of this street by sati- 
rical epithets, such as the ** Bowhead- 
Saints," the “ godly plants of the Bow- 
head,” &c. We also see that many of 
the polemical pamphlets and sermons of 
the Presbyterian divines since this pe- 
riod, have been published in the Bow. 

By far the most curious publications 
of the latter sort, were those of ohc Wil- 
liam Mitchell, a crazed White-lron-smith, 
who lived in a cellar at the Bow -head, 
and occasionally held forth as an orator 
or preacher. What his peculiar tenets 
were we do not strictly know, but under- 
stand them to have been founded upon 
the opinions held by the rigid party of the 
Church of Scotland before the Revolution. 
idr Mttchcll was altogether strange 
mixture of fanaticism, madness, and hu- 
l9oar. He published many pamphleb 
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ami single sheets, ^ vcr;jj’ full of arnusing 
nonsense, and generally adorned with a 
Avooden cut of the Mitchell arms. Some 
of his poetry was re-printed abou^t twenty 
years ago, by Messrs Oljiver Sl Boyd, in 
small parcels, and sold at one pedTJy* His 
verses possess humour, equal to that.oC 
(his contemporary) Aijan Ramsay’s, but 
are debased by 'great coarseness and ob- 
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himself as a much wiser man than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, all the Cler- 
gymen of his native country, qnd even 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh ! One of 
his last productions was a phmphlet oft 
the murder of Captain Porteous, which 
he concludes by saying. In' the true spirit 
of a Camcronian martyr, “ If the King 
and'CJcrgy gar hang me for writing this, 
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the “ King’s Court is -ix times bigger than 
the King of Britain’s ; his guards have 
all feathers in their hats, and their horse- 
tails arc to their heels ; and their king 
IS one of the best*-favoured boys that you 
can look upon, — blythe lyke, with black 
hair; and all his people are better na- 
lured in general than the Scots or Eng- 
lish, except the priests. Their women 
seem to be modest, for they have no far- 
dingalcs. The greatest wonder I saw in 
Fraiv:c, was to see the braw people fall 
down on their knees on the clarty ground, 
when the priest comes by carrying the 
cross, to give a sick person the sacra- 
ment.” 

The Tinklarian Doctor (for such was 
his popular appellation,) appears to have 
been fully acquainted with an ingenious 
expedient, which we observe practised by 
many publishers of juvenile toy-books in 
our own day,— namely, that of self-recom- 
incndation. As in certain sage little histo- 
ries of Tommy & Harry, King Pepin, &c., 
we are sure to find that “ the good boy 
Avho loved his lessons” always bought 
his .books from kind, good, old Mr J. 
Newberry, at the Corner of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, where the greatest assort- 
incnt of nice books for good boys and 
«irls is always to be had,”-— so, in the 
works of Mr Mitchell, we find some sly., 
eiicomiate upon the Tinklarian poctoi^ 
constantly peeping forth ; and in the 
pamphlet from which we made the ahov6 ' 
extract,. wc have, moreover, a plentiful 
advertisement or pulF of his professwnal 
excellence as a white-smith. I 
be says/ “ a good pcniiy- worth of pewter 
sp 9 ,uns, fine like silver, none'juch made 
in fedinburgh, and silkeif pocks for wiggs, 
and Erenclf white pearl beads^V«aU to be 
sold for little or riotliing”% Tide A 
Part of the works of that Divine 

and tiistorian. Doctor Wfllian^MUCheU,. 


for, whatever may be said, there is fully 
as much pleasure and advantage, as pain 
and loss, in-what sectarians are pleased 
to call martyrdom. ' 

The abode* of this singular enthusiast 
has been pointed out to us, as that low 
cellar on the west side of the Bow-head, 
(No. If),) now occupied by Mrs Philip, a 
dealer in small wares; here he is ad^d to 
have delivered his lectures to the eleves 
of the Bow-head University. 

The profession of which the Tinklarian 
Doctor subsertbed himself a member has 
long been predominant in the West Bow. 
We see, frbm a preceding extract, that it 
reckoned dagger-makers among its wor- 
thy denizens in the reign of James VI. ; 
but this trade has long been happily ex- 
tinct every where lb Scotland^ though 
their less formidable brethften the white- 
sMiths, copper-smiths, and pewterers, 
ha(^e continued down to our own day to 
keep almost unrivalled possession of the 
Bow. Till within these few years there 
WHS scarcely a shop in this crooked street 
occupied by other tradesmen ; and wc 
can easily imagine, that the noise of so 
many hammermen \»nt up in a narrow 
thoroughfare would be extremely anhoy- 
ing; ' So remarkable was it for this, that 
country people used to ask any acquaint- 
ance lately returnid from town, if he went 
to bear “ the fenWers o’ the Bow',”— 
rejii^oning them to form one of the most 
r^curkable cufiositics of Auld Reekie. 
Yet, however disagreeable their clattering 
might seem to the inhabitants of ihC' 
peaceftil plain, we are credibly infoimed, 
that the peopjc: 'jvho ^ved in Ibe West 
Bow became l^i-feotly habStuai^ tpthe 
noise, and felt no iricnnvenience w^tevcr 
fromibi 

cats. ' Hlijlv theji iathcr experienced In- 
ccnveiSence from end only 

felt aniidyea when ah/^ pWod of rest ar- 


Divinity, Humanity, Histoiy, PhUoso- an me rest or wic 
p»v“and,f 

wor^aiCdoe. »pt 

Ifetio^^ds rfhom li'J hitroduccfs 'll* ‘hov beito »n ; .. 
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of the customary noise which commenced 
at that hour on Avork days. It is also af- 
firmed, that when the natives of the West 
Bow removed to another part of the town, 
beyond the reach of these dulcet sounds, 
w'hich so long had given music to their 
morning dreams, sleep was entirely out 
of the question for some Aveeks, till they 
got habituated to the quiescence of their 
new neighbourhood. An old gentleman 
once told us, that having occasion to lodge 
for a short time in the West Bow, he 
found the incessant clanking extremely 
disagreeable, and at last entered into a 
pacUon w ith some of the Avorkmcn in his 
immediate neighbourhood, Avho promised 
to let him have another hourbf quiet sleep 
in the mornings, for the consideration of 
some such matter as half a-croAvn to drink 
on Saturday night. The next day hap- 
pening (out of his knowledge) to be some 
Species of Saint Monday, his annoyers did 
not work at all ; but such Avas the force 
of a habit acquired even in three or four 
days, that our friend awoke precisely at 
the moment when the hammers used to 
commence ; and he was glad to get his 
bargain cancelled as soon as pofsiblc, for 
fear of another morning's want of disturb- 
ance. — Such a dispersion has taken place 
in this modern Babel, within the lasf few 
years, that there arenoiV only two 

tin-plate uorkers in the whole Bow. 

Nor must we omit the account of 
the Templar's Lands." 

At the foot of the West Bow, on the 
west side, — on the east side of the Grass- 
market, running from nearly the middle 
of the Bow and terminating at the Cow- 
gatc-hcad, — on the south-east corner of 
the Grassinarkct, terminating at the Gray 
Friars’ Gate, — and at the foot and east 
side of the Castle WyndJ— ore numerous 
tenements, which being buik upon ground 
originally the property of the ICnigbts 
Templars, w'ere distinguished in former 
times by small crosses planted on their 
ironls and gables. These have of late 
years gradually disappeared, and there is 
now only one cdifice^so distinguished. A 
few Temple lands arc also* scattered up 
and down the north side of the Grass- 
market. " 

The Templars, to' whom these lands 
originally belong^, came into Scotland 
in the reign of Da^d l!, and were not 
long in the country till they attained as 
great a proportion of the wealth . and 
pdwer of the state as they had previous- 
ly appcc^ated to themselves in every 
other European country. There was ' 
scarcely a , parish wherein they hacUnot 
<!t|4ier lands, or houses. In E^n- 
burgh a great many building^ belonged^' 


to tlicm. When any of their grounds 
were feued out to secular persons, it was 
strictly a part of the bargain, that the 
houses erected thereon should A\'ear the 
badge of their order, in token of their su- 
periority over the ground, and of the te- 
nants being liable to answer only to their 
Courts. Thus they exercised a jurisdic- 
tion over their own lands, distinct from 
^1 other authorities. 

l,n the yea? 13l2, Pope Clement V. in 
a general council held at Vienne in 
France, suppressed the order of the 
Knights Templars, on account of the li- 
centiousness and alleged criminality of 
their conduct; decreeing at the same thne 
all their property, of whatever description, 
to be given to the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem. These Knights, 
who were nearly of the same description 
with the Templars, continued in posses- 
sion of the lands in Scotland tijl the Re- 
formation, when all religious orders were 
suppressed. Their entire possessions in 
Scotland were then granted 6y Queen 
Mary to Sir James Sandilands, the last 
preceptor of their order in Scotland. He 
w'as appointed to this high office in 153H, 
but embraced the principles of the Re- 
formers in 1552, and resigned all the 
property of the order into Queen Mary’s 
hands, who, in consideration of* his great 
merit and .services, erected these Temple 
Lands into the Barony of Torpbichen in 
his favour- This grant was burdened 
with the payment of i 0,000 golden crowns 
and an annual feu-duty of 500 mei ks, 
which rendered the Queen’s gift of little 
value, all thmgs considered. He w.is 
succeeded in his title and estate by InV 
grand-nephew, James Sandilands of Cal- 
Mer, ancestor of the present Lord Tor- 
pbichen. 

In 1617, the Temple Lands and tene- 
ments in Mid-Lothian, with most part 
of the Barony of Torphichen, were ac- 
;quired by the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, then Lord Binning, and by 
him erected into the regality of- Drem. 
This regality finally came into the pos- 
session of the Hon. John Hamilton, greut- 
great-great grandson of the above, Avho 
was obliged to disfposc of his right of supe- 
riority over the Lands in 17i7, Avhen the’ 
hcreditable jurisdictions Avere abolished 
by Act of Parliamant. For the superio- 
rity of Drcm he demanded the compen- 
satory sum of X.3000, but received* only 
£.W0, Previous to this period, the Ba- 
ron of Drem had been in the habit of cx- 
etvising all the judicial rights with which 
hq was invested, over the inhabitants of 
. the few tenements at the foot of the West 
his bailiff holding occasional .courts 
in any of the houses he pleak'd to pitch 
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ujioti ; and as several artizans, not free of' 
the trades of Edinburgh, were harboured 
in this place, it was a great eye-sore to- 
the INIagistrates and Town Council. Large 
sums had been frequently oiTered by them 
for tlie Baron’s right, but never accepted ; 
and it was a subject of great triumph and 
exultation, when the act of 1747 at 
length rid them of the grievance without 
the least expence. 

Opposite to the dat-roofed T'^raple 
T.and on which the cross is still to be 
seen, is an alley termed Campbell’s, or 
Hunter’s Close, and which also goes, we 
understand, by several other names. It 
was over the mouth of this close that 
Captain Porteous was hanged, upon a 
dyer’s pole, which projected straight out 
into the street. 

The following ludicrous incident 
liappened to a well-known Judge, 
while an inhabitant in one of the 
houses of the Luckenbooths. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in this 
house, a strange accident one morning 
befell him. It was at that time the cus. 
tom for Advocates, and^no'less forjudges, 
to dress themselves in gown, wig, and 
cravat, at their own houses, and to walk 
in a sort of state, thus rigged out, with 
their cocked hats in their hands, to the 
Parliament House. They usually break- 
fasted early, and when dressed, were tn 
the habit of leaning over their parlour 
windows, for a few minutes before St. 
Chics’ bell sounded the starting peal of a 
quaitcr to nine, enjoying the agreeable 
morning air, and perliaiM discussing the 
news of the day, or the debauches of the 
preceding evening, with a neighbouring 
Advocate, on the opposite side of the al- 
ley- In this manner, the Advocates’ 
Close, or even one less lilled with the 
sons of Themis, would sometimes resem- 
ble a modern coffec-rooin more than any 
thing else. It so happened, that one 
morning, while Lord Coalstoun was pre- 
paring to enjoy his matutinal treat, two 
girls, who lived in the second flat above, 
were amusing themselves with a kitten, 
which, in thoughtless sport, they had 
swung over the window, by a cord tied 
round its middle, and hoisted for some 
time up and down, till the creature was 
getting rather desi)^ate with its exer- 
tions. Ill this crisis, his Loidship pop- 
ped his head out of the window directly 
below that from which the kitten swung, 
little suspecting, good easy man, what a 
danger impended, like the sword of Dio- 
nysius, over his head, hung, too, by a 

single not bair^ *tis true, but scarcely 

mofe , respon-sible material— jgnrf^r,—. ' 
when down came the exasperated auilmal * 


at full career, directly upon his senatorial 
wig. No sooner did the girls perceive 
what sort of a landing-place their kitten 
had found, than in terror and surprise 
they began to draw it up ; .but this mea- 
sure was now too late, for along with 
the animal, up also came the Judge’s 
wig, fixed full in its determined talons. 
His Lordship’s surprise on finding his 
wig lifted oft* his head, was redoubled, 
when, on looking up, he perceived it 
dangling its way upwards, without any 
means, visible to him, by which its mo- 
tfons might be accounted for. The as- 
tonishment, the dread, the almost awe of 
the Senator below^ — the half mirth, half 
terror of the girls above, — together with 
the fierce and relentless energy of re- 
tention on the part of puss between, 
altogether formed a scene to w'hich lan- 
guage cannot do justice, hut wdiich George 
Cruipkshank might perhaps embody with 
considerable effect, in one of those ini- 
mitable sketches wdiich he is pleased to 
call Points of Humour. It w'as a joke 
soon explained and pardoned; but as- 
suredly the perpetrators of it did after- 
wards get many lengthened injunction 
from their parents, never again to fish 
over the wdndow, with such a bait, for 
honest men’s wigs. 

We cannot pass the Aedes Joan- 
nis Patersoni,'^ the account of which 
is extremely interesting. 

In the Selccta Poematd'* of Dr Pit- 
cairn, we find a distich “In aides Joan. 
Patersoni,” to the following effect : — 

** rum victor ludo, Scotis ^ui proprius, csset. 
Ter tres victores post rediinltos avos, 
PatcritOiius, humo tunc educebat In altuin 
llunc, qus victurea tot lubt unu, domus 

.which may be thus translated, “In the 
year when Patersonc w^on the prize in 
golfing, a game peculiar to the Scotch, 
in which his ancestors had nine times 
gained the same distinction, he raised 
this lofty house from the ground, — a vic- 
tory more honourable than all the rest.” 
To this a note' of illustration is found at 
the 238th page of th^ 1st volwe of Gil- 
l>ert Stuart’s “ Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review,” published 1774,— to the follow- 
ing effect : “ This seems the least spirited 
of all the epigrams of Pitcairn. It has 
the good fortune to be recorded in gold 
letters on the house itself, near the foot 
of the CanongatO; almost opixisite to 
Queensberry House. It is probable that 
what the Doctor meant as a jest, Pater- 
sone believed to be a serious panegyric.^” 

Tradition gives a somewha,tf4iflfeWht 
Colour to this circumstapcl?.:^ * Alttoiig 
many stories which tjgve h^d re- 
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latcil, the fi)llouin" seems the most pi('- 
bable. During the rosidencs,* of the ])ukc 
of York in Edinburgh, of which we hA\c 
already given a sketch, that prince fre- 
(picntly resorted to Leith Links, in order 
to enjoy the sport of golling, of which 
he was very fond. Tuo English noble- 
men, who followed his court, and who 
boasted of their expertness in golfing, 
were one clay debating the question with 
his Royal Dighness, whether that amuse- 
ment were peculiar to Scotland or Eng- 
land ; and having some difHculty in com- 
ing to an issue on the subject, it was pro- 
po^ed to decide the question by an ap- 
pc\il to the game itself; the EnglMim ni 
agreeing to rest the legitimacy of tli.-Ir 
national prele.isions as golfers, together 
uith a large sum of money, on the result 
of a TTiatcii, to he played with his Ihn.'d 
Iligliness and any Scotsman he could 
bring foiuard. 'I'he Duke, whose gi eat 
aim at that thiie \\,is pofiularity, thinking 
tins no bail op|xutunity both for asset ling 
his claims to the character of a Scotch- 
man, and for flattering a national preju- 
dice, immediately accepted the challenge ; 
and, m the meantime, caused diligent 
inquiry tojje made, as to where the most 
ellicient paitner could be found. Tlic 
jierson recommended to him for thispur- 
po'^e was a poor man, named John Pa- 
tersone, a diocmaker, who was not only 
the best golfq'lajcr of his day, but whose 
ancestors had been equally celebrated from 
time immemorial. On the matter being 
explained to him, Patersone expressed 
great unwillingness to enter into a match 
of such consciiueiice ; but, on the Duke 
encouraging him, he promised to do liis 
best. The inatcli was played, in ivhich 
the Duke and his humble partner were 
of course victorious ; and the latter was 
dismissed with a reward couesponding to 
tlie importance of his service — being an 
eijual share of the stake jilayed for. With 
this money he immediately built a com- 
fortable house in the Canongate, in the 
wall of which the Duke caused a stone to 
be placed, bearing the arms of the fa- 
mily of Patersone, surmounted by a crest 
and motto, appropriate to the distinction 
w'hich its owmer had acquired as a golfer. 

Dr Pitcairn, w ho would naturally take 
an interest in this transaction, appears 
to have commemorateel John Patersone’s 
achievement, by the stanza which uc 
have quoted. The plain flat slab upon 
which the epigram was engraved, is still 
to be seen in the front wall of the second 
flat of the house, though the gilding men- 
tioned In the note is now gone. Under 
tite distich there is placed a singular 
motto, vh.y ‘‘ I hate no |X:rson,” which, 
as it'proves to Uc an anagrammatical trans* 


■ |)ositii)n of the letters contained in the 
Avords '•* John Patersone," lca\fsiio room 
for doubt as to the name of the hero aaIio 
figures in the several legends to which tli-^* 
fact in question has given rise. 

The coat of arms alluded to is placed 
near tlie top of the house, and bears. — . 
three pelicans vulncd — on a chief. three 
mullets — Crest — a dexrcr band grasping 
a golf-club — Motto “ Fa and .»znc.’’ 

Part Third contains some original 
anecdotes of the ?inolletl family, r-f 
the celebrated novelist himself, and of 
the characteis in Jlutnphry Cl in hr/, 
to which, notwithstanding the length 
of the preceding extracts, we gladly 
give a place. The town residence of 
this family was at the head of 
John’s Stiect. 

Wo liQAc incntioned, m .in 

earl}-^ part of this w ork, the town rcM - 
dence of the Siiiallett family, at the Ium< 1 
of St. John- Street, — “ the second liat ol 
the tenement facing the Canongato, en- 
tered by a common stair behind, imme- 
diately within the iH;iid." We aie in- 
duced to make it the head ol a separate 
article, in order to gi\e a few ongmal 
anecdotes of t';ie family, of Smollett him- 
self, and of the characters m “• Humphry 
Clinker.” 

The novelist’s mother prised several 
years of her widowliood in this house. 
She Avas a proud, ill-natiireil-Iok/kin;; 
Avoman ; but her temper aaus jii reahl} 
much better than her pliy.siogiiomy Iv- 
R|X)ke. She Avas eiitliii'-i.isiiciilly clcAokd 
,to cards. One of the inagisti ales of Julin- 
burgh, Avho was a talIoA\'-cliancllcr, pjy. 
irig her a visit one evening, she saliiiL’d 
him w'ith, Come aAva’, baibc, and tak’ 
a trick at the cartes." — “ Troth, madam,’ 
says he, 1 ha’ na a baAvbee i’ my 
jxiucli.” — “ Tut, man, ne’er mind that ; 
let us play for a pund o’ can’le !" She 
was a shrewd, intelligent, and what one 
might call a clever old laily. She liad a 
very high nose. 

During his last vifit to Julinburgh, 

the visit which oct'asioned Humphrv 
Clinker,— the Doctor lived in his mother’s 
house. A ix;r?on w ho recoil wts of seeing 
him there, describes him as dressed in 
black clothes, tall, and extremely hand- 
some, but quite unlike the |>ortraits foist- 
ed upon the public at the fronts of hi> 
works, all of Avhich are disclaimed by his 
relations. The unfortunate truth is, that 
the world is in possession of no genuine 
likeness of Smollett ! Pfe Avas very jx:er- 
ish, an account of the ill Iiealtli to which 
he had been so long a martyr, and used 
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to complain much ol' u sc\ore nlcciuus 
xltsoulcr m his arm. 

Ills wife, as we know from authority, 
was a Creole, w'itli a dork complexion, 
thouj;h, upon the whole, rather pretty, — 
a line lady, but a silly woman. It is not 
true, w hat has sometimes been said) that 
she .was the TalUha Bramhk of the novel. 

Thoie can he little doubt that Matthew 
Bramble was intended for himself. Jerry 
Melford was a picture of his sister’s eon. 
Major Telfer. Lkhly was bis own daugh* 
ter, who was destined by her friends to 
marry the Major, hut died, to the inex- 
pressible grief of her father, before that 
schenic was accomplished. The beautiful 

Mins 11 /?, whom Jerry admired so 

much ill the gay circles of Edinburgh, 
w^as Miss Eleonoja Ilsnton, daughter of 
Benton of Ijumcrton, and Lady Susan 
Montgomery, one of the Jacobine Coun- 
tess of Eglintounc’s pretty daughters. 
The object of Jeiry’s admiiation was 
therefore a beauty by a sort oi jus divi- 
uuw^ or divine right ; it being just a.s 
much a matter of course for the daughters 
and grand-claughtcrs of old Eady IsgUn- 
toune to inlKnt her personal charm®, as 
for -a legitimate male heir to succeed to 
«ii estate, a title, or a throne. A sister 
of INIiss E. Benton married Mr Tclfcr, 
elder brother of the Mi.jor, who afler- 
w'ards look the name of Smollett, in order 
to succeed hi the estate. She herself was 
wedded to Mr Sharpe of Hoddam, and 
thus became the mother of Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esql, a gentleman whose 
ingenious and indefatigfihlc” exertions 
ill tlie cause of virfa, entitle him to the 
designation of The Scottisli W.'ilpolc. 

Dr Andeison, in his life of Smollett, 
speaking ol' tlie pillar erected to the no- 
velist’s memory at Bonhill, says, at page 
1S7, Loid Kamea himself. Dr Moore 
informs us, wrote an inscription in Eng- 
^l^sh for this pillar, of which the late Lieut. 
Colonel Smollett shewed him a copy ; but 
the Latin one was preferred. Though 
the fi.ct seems to be indisputable, yet it 
is retnarkahlo, that Lord Karnes, neitliei 
at that time, nor any future period, e\er 
mentioned this English inscription to his 
friend and neighbour, Mr Bamsay of Och- 
tertyre.” — Bosiwell also mentions in hi^, 
Journal,” that Lord Karnes projMsed 
.such an m.scriptiou, imtK that, upon its 
being spoken ot to Johnson, the idea of 
any thing hut a Latin one met with the 
lexicographer’s contempt. No mention 
is made, however, of Lord Kaines having 
w; 2 l!^man English inscription; and in- 
deed tile fact that he did so, has never 
Iw«n more than eonjccrured by the pub- 
lic. We c.m now bring the truth to light, 
by producing a co)n'of the actual inscrip- 
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tion, taken xfCrhaii7u from the original in 
Lord Kaines’ hand-writing, now in the 
]X)ssession of a relative of the novelist, 
who is quite capable of appreciating so 
curious and valuable a document. 

“ No circumstance is trivial in the his- 
tory of eminent men I Behold, Passen- 
ger! the birth-place of Tobias Smol- 
lett, who" by nature was destined to 
banish siilcen, and promote cheerfulness, 
swjeet halm of life ! 1 1 is grave, alas ! is. 

in a distant country. 

IIovv dismally opposite i.= an Alexan- 
der or a Louis, men destined by natuic 
for depressing the spirits of their ftllow- 
creatures, and ibr desolating the earth ! 

This Pillar, erected by Ja.mes S’uol- 
l.ETT of Bonhill, is not for his cousin, 
who possesses a more noble Monument 
in his literary production?, hut for thcc, 
O Traveller ! If literary fame he thy 
ruling passion, emulation will enliven thy 
genius : Indulge the hojie of a Monumen- 
tal Pillar, and, by ardent application, thc.u 
mayest come to merit the spleinlul ic- 
wiird.” 

When Smollett was conlined in Iho 
King’s Bench prison for the libel upon 
Admiral Knowles, he formed an intunac> 
with the celebrated Tenducci. This melo- 
dious singing bird had recently got his wings 
clipped by his creditor^, and was mewed 
up in the same cage with the novelist. 
Smollett's friendship jirocceded to such a 
height, that he paid his debts from hi' 
own purse, and procured him his liheri) . 
Tcnducci afterwards visited Scotland, and 
w'as one night singing in a private circle, 
w hen somebody told him that a lady pre- 
sent was a near rclatioii of his benefactor ; 
upon which the grateful Italian prostrtdeii 
himself before her, kissed her hands, aiul 
acted so many lantu'-tic cNiravaganci'', 
after the foreign tashion, tliat she 
put extremely out of lountenance. 

Id Part Fourth there arc many in- 
teresting particulars of “ Last Cen- 
tury Characters.” ^\''e shall confine 
ourselves to two ; and, first, of Lady 
Ijovat. 

She was of small stature, had been 
thought a beauty, and retained, in ad- 
vanced old age, much of her youthful 
delicacy of ftalurcs and complexion, llei 
countenance bore a remaikahly sweet and 
pleasing expression : .she was a]wa}s 
smiling, or, ns a fanciful fueiid once 
remarked in dcsorihin ;• Iicr, ®Ih‘ seemed 
to Ik? constantlv pronennci'ie. the word— 
prurs! Her head was line, StUTiewhat 
low alxjve, and projecting fat bi^ipd. 
When at home, her tiress was a Tjed sBk 
gown, with rudlcfl cufia, and sleevci^ 
pudvtrcd like a num’s shirt,— axyb/.cttp 
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encircling the hend, with a 7i}uh-ci*p laid 
across it, fulling down over the checks, 
and tied under the chin, — her hair dressed 
and powdered, — a double muslin hand- 
kerchief round the neck and bosom, — 
lauwicr, heads ^ — a white lawn apron, edg- 
ed witli lace, — black stockings with red 
^'■«.f7jc/y,-l-high.hceledshocs. She usually 
went abroad in a chair. — as we have been 
informed by the daughter of a lady who 
was one of the liist inhabitants of the 
New Tow'n, and w'hom liady Lovat re- 
gularly visited there, once every three 
months. As her chair devolved fiom the 
head of Black friars’ Wynd, any one who 
saw her sitting in it, so neat, and fresh, 
and clean, would have taken her for a 
queen in wax-.vork, pasted up in a glass 
case. 

Her ladyship was the fifth daughter of 
the Honourable John Campbell of Mam- 
morc, who was second son of Archibald 
ninth Earl of Argyll, and brother of the 
lirst Huke. She was born, as she her- 
self used to tell her friends, in the year 
icn^ that is, 1710^ consequently at the 
period of her tleath, in 179 (>, she was 
eight>'-six years of age. Like many other 
Scottish ladies of quality in her time, she 
received a very imperfect education, and, 
V hat will appear ^eiy strange to the ac- 
complished ladies uf the present age, ac- 
tually could not write, till advanced in 
life, when she acquired the art at her own 
handS) without the assistance of a mas- 
ter. In her youth she had been fre- 
quently in London with her noble rela- 
tions, and yet had received no instruction 
in this common and familiar branch of 
education. She afterwards attained to 
have a neat hand, but could never spell 
properly. 

blie was residing at Barnbougle Castle, 
'”ith her sister Lady Boseberry, when 
Lord Lovat first paid his addresses to 
her. Knowing his bad character, (his . 
lordship, in his first connexion, had not 
been particularly njroHouSy) and disliking 
his person, she rejected him with abhor- 
rence. But his suit being, it sup- 
posed, favoured by the young lady’s rela- 
tions, he did not give op his point ; and, 
it is said, he fiinliy laid a scheme for the 
accomplishment of his desires, wdncli, if 
our tale bp true in all its circumstances, 
adds another crime to the dark list al- 
ready arrayed against him. He address- 
ed a letter to Miss Campbell, ' as from her 
mother, informing her that she was just 
come to town, and was then lying dan- 
gerously ill in a lodging in the Lawn- 
market, which was particularly describ- 
ed’ t and the letter concluded with an 
Ernest request, tliat Primrose would im- 
mediately come to see and attend her. 


Lady Roseberry ordered tbc carriage to 
be instantly got ready, and urged her m.s- 
ter to ha!>ten to her mol her. On arriv- 
ing in the Lawnmarket at the house de- 
scribed, w'hich was down a closr^ a servant 
made his appearance, received tli6 young 
lady’s luggage, and showed the way up 
stairs; meanwhile, the carriage wah.dis- 
missod. On entering the house, what 
was Miss Campbell’s surprise, when, in- 
stetid of her mother, she w as introduced 
to the presence of the detested Lovat, 
who immediately proceeded to entro.at 
her love ! She rlcclared, with tears and 
protestations, her aversion to his hand ; 
but he only persisted the more earnestly, 
and, to increase her distress, told her 
that she Avas now in a house of bad falne, 
from Avhich, after it should be know'ri , 
in whose company she had been, it would 
be inqiossible again to go forth into de- 
cent society. She, however, continued to 
resist his solicitations, till a hopeless con- 
finement of several days reduced her to 
despair, when she at lest consented to 
the match. 

After the nuptials, Lord Lovat took 
her to the north, and proceeded to treat 
her with all the cruelty which he had -ex- 
ercised towards his former spouse. She 
was locked up in a room by herself, from 
which she was not ])eimitted to come 
forth even at meal -times. He w'ould not 
permit her to sit at table wdth himself, 
but sent her a scanty supply of coarse 
food, W'hich she was obliged to devour in 
solitary confinement. When pregnant 
of her son Archibald, his lordship some- 
times came into the room, and told her 
sternly, that, if she should give birth to 
a female child, he would “ put it on the 
hack of the fire ” 

l.ord Lovat’s son by his first W’ifc, bo 
was not much older than Archibald, was 
a very sickly child ; and, when his lord- 
ship Avent to the loAvland'^, he usually 
his unhappy spouse, that, if he found 
cither of the boys dead when he rclurn- 
<>d, he would shoot her through the head. 
The result Avas, that she made their 
health her only care and study, and, by 
dint of good nprsing, recovered her pin- 
ing step-sdn, wdio ever after acknoAvlcdg- 
cd her kindness as the means of saving 
his life, and looked up to her with all the 
filial reverence due to a real parent. Lady 
Lovat at that period acquired habits 
which she never afterwards lost, and, to 
the end of lier long life, was noted among 
her friends and dependants, for her skill 
as an “ old Lady of the Faculty.” 

' The means by which she escaj^ed from 
the . cruel jurisdiction of her husband, 
were, -wq believe, singular, fietting pos- 
fipssion pf writing materials, she addressed 
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a letter to her fiicncls, informing them 
of her dreadful situation, — ndlcd it up 
in a dew of }arn,r-ancl dropped it over 
the window to a oottfidential person, who 
conveyed it to its destination. Upon the 
interference of her own family, a separa- 
tion soon after took place. 

Lercl Lovat seems , to have sunk into 
a sort of despondency after she left him ; 
for we have heA-d, that he lay two years 
in bed previous to the Rebellion. When 
the news of the Prince’s landing was 
communicated to him, he started up, and 
cried, “ I^assie, hriiig me my brogues—. 
ru rise noo !” 

When Lord Lovat was confined in the 
Tower, previous to his trial, his lady, 
forgetting all her injuries, and thinking 
only of her duty as a wife, proposed to 
oomc to London and attend him in per- 
son. But he returned an answer, in which 
though he professed gratitude and a/lec- 
tion, he positively rejected her offer, 
Avhich, he said, he could not take advan- 
tage of, after what had happened. . This, 
her ladyship afterwards said, was the only 
occasion of his ever addressing her in lan- 
guage appropriate to the conjugal relation 
which she bore to him. 

After his death, there arose some de- 
mur about her jointure, which was only 
£A90 pvr ann7im. It was not paid to 
her for several years, during which, being 
destitute of other resources, she lived with 
one of her sisters. Some of her nume- 
rous friends— among the rest. Lord Stri- 
chen — offered her the loan of money, to 
jjurchase a house, and suffice for present 
maintenance. But she did not chuse to 
encumber herself with debts which she 
had no certain prospect of repaying. At 
length the dispute about her jointure was 
settled in a favourable manner, and her 
ladyship received in a lump the whole 
amount of past dues, out of which she 
expended £.500 in purchasing a house at 
the head of Dlackfriars’ Wynd, and a 
further sum upon a suit of plain substan- 
tial furniture for the same. 

Her ladyship was charitable in the high- 
est degree ; and it would astonish a mo- 
dern dowager, to know how much good 
she contrived to do with her small join- 
ture. With £.190, it is said, ■ she Avas 
much more generally admired for her be- 
nevolence, than the late lady of Lovat, 
who had a jointure of £.^00. Had 
not the necessaries of ^ife been much 
cheaper in those days than in ours, it is 
impossible to imagine the nteans by whjich 
she contrived to be so universally liberal. 
She kept a Avaiting-ftiaid, a cook, and a 
foot-boy ; and gave ptotectioir to all the 
deslitute ladles of rank, Avho pleased to 
eome about hci. Scarcely a day poised 
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Avithout its guest ; and she, in a manner, 
kept open house for all hi/cs, sexes, and 
descriptions of Highland cousins, even 
unto the tenth generation, who happen- 
ed to visit Edinburgh. iCU Avere sure 
of a good homely dinner at lady Lo- 
vafs ; and not only was her tea-table ac- 
cessible to every stupid old crone about 
town, but, whenever her ladyship heard 
of any respectable gentlewoman, Avho had 
the misfortune to be left unprovided for 
by their relatioiv^, she Avould seek them 
out, o/fer her house as their future home, 
and treat them quite as her equals or 
friends. The Honourable Mrs Elphin- 
stone, or Mistress^ us she Avas ca'lcd, 
lived with Lady Lovat on this footing 
for many years. She w’as the daughter 
of Sir Gilbert Fleming of Farm, one of 
the oldest and most respectable Scottish 
Baronets, and was left Avithout provision 
by her husband, the Master of lilphin- 
stone. Lady Lovat took this unfortunaie 
person home, assigned her certain apart- 
ments in her house, and, till the day of 
her death, treated her with the kindness 
abd respect due to her birth and misfor- 
tunes. Her ladyship, also, at one time, 
gave protection to her niece, Lady Doro- 
thy Primrose, to wffiom she assigned one 
half of her house, namely, that )).n t which 
fronted to the Higli-Street, \A>hile she con- 
tented herself with the apartments be- 
hind, ,of which the windows looked into 
Blarkfriars* Wynd. Jt Asnll beobser\ed 
from this, that her ladyship’s house ex- 
tended throughout the double land recent- 
ly burnt down, and comprised, in reality, 
two houses, of v\hich the entrances went 
off from opposite sides of the scak-ilab, 
common to both. • * * . 

Lady Lovat used to spend a good deal 
of money in patronizing the sjiinning- 
wdieel. She employed a considerable 
number of women, in preparing the webs 
of homespun linen, Avhicli she was always 
now and then presenting to her friends. 
I’he management of these eternal webs 
was her ladyship’s principal occupation ; 
and, like the other good hou^evi'ives of the 
labt century, she made it a point to have 
as much good linen bid by to rot, as would 
have purchased the whole Ivirniturc of 
any modern house. 

Lady Lovat’s character Avas strongly , 
marked by enthusiastic piety, and aic- 
liance upon the dobtrinc of predeslinaiion, 
amounting almost to lutalisiii. Under 
the severe and manifold ifHictions Avhich 
it had been her lot to experience, she ditf 
not seem to feel much annoyed ; and it 
is said that this did not arise, ai inahy 
supposed, from stoical indifference, or ^hy- 
.slcal waiit of sensibilityi but frqiri a 'no- 
tion shc^ontcrtuiiied of all her calamities 
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iK'iiig sonL by Heaven, as tilals^ or tests, 
ill which light Jihc considered that they 
ought to be itceived with patience and 
resignation. When a tenement nearly 
ojiposite to he'r's, in Black friars' Wynd, 
took fire, in 1791, and threatened destruc- 
tion* to all around, her ladyship did not 
think it incumbent upon her to make any 
attempt to save cither herself or her dwel- 
ling, but sat at a window, in her Usual 
quiet manner, knitting a stocking, and 
watching the progress of the flames. The 
Magistrares and Ministers came in per- 
son, with a sedan, and hesecched her to 
rcmo\e; but she said, that, if her hour 
was come it would be vain, to think of 
eluding (kt file, and if it was not come, 
she w as quite safe i\ here she was. All 
that they were permitted to do for her, 
was to get \vct blankets hung over her 
windows, by which means the house was 
protected from the sparks. 

She had a very strong sense of honour 
in all her dealiiig.s ; and, what is singular, 
would not cheat even a tax-gatherer ! 
When tins detested person called to take 
account oi herw'indows, she made u point 
of showing him into a dark closet at the 
back of her house, in which tiiere was an 
aperture opening upon a scoie-hole be- 
hind, and scarcely giving any light: This 
the censor of window -lights said he would 
excuse to her ladyship, on tlic pleu that 
it wvu of no use to her as a window. But 
she insisted upini it being included ; 
thi/ugh it w'as not without considerable 
demur that he could K* prevailed upon 
to take account of it. — Moicoxer, when, 
ever jier climir.e\ caught lire, thQ took the 
Ji).sL -cord ofjli/li/i^ with the sweeps and 
Town Guard, by sending her fine before 
they had time to conic and demand it ! 

She was very intimate with I.ady Jane 
Douglas ; and one of the strongest evi- 
dences in favour ot the present Lord 
Douglas being the son of that lady, was 
the following very lemarkable cirenm- 
.statice : Lady l.ovat, ])as.sing by a liousc 
111 the High-Street, saw a child at a win- 
t!jw, and lemarkeil to a friend who was 
witli iicr, *• If 1 thought Lady .Jane Dou- 
glas could be in l'>.lmhurgli, I would .say 
that was her clnld — lie i.-. so like her I" 
Upon returning home, she found a note 
from Lady .Jane, informing her, that she 
•had just arrived in Kclinburgh, and had 

taken lodgings in ■ Lund^ which 

turned out to be tlie house in w hich Lady 
Lovat had observed tlie child, and that 
child wai# young i\j*chihald Douglas. La- 
dy Lovat was d. person of such strict in- 
tegrity, that na consideration would have 
tempted her to say what she did not think ; 
‘and at the lime she saw ihe child, she had 
not an idea of l^Ady.Tanc being in ‘Scotland. 
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Such w. IS the generosity of her disjX)- 
sition, til. if, when her grandson Simon 
was studying law, she at various times 
presented him with ^.50, and, when he 
was to pass as an advocate, she sent hint 
;£.100. ‘ It was wondcrfol how’ .she could 
spare such sums from her small jointure. 
Whole tribes of grand-nephewsand grand- 
nieces experienced ihe goodness of her 
heart, and loved her with'almost filuil af- 
fection. She frequently spoke to them 
of her misfortunes, and was accustomed 
to say, “ I daursay, bairns, the events of 
my life wad make a good no veil ; hut 
they have been of tac strange a nature, 
that 1 am sure naehody w ad believe them.’^ 
She nie.ant, wc suppose, that the incidents 
Mould not have the vraiscmllance neces- 
sary in a fictitious work. 

Her ladyshipcontcm plated the approach 
of death with great fortitude, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of many Scottish 
ladies of her time, made preparation.s for 
her own funeral. Not only were her 
gravc-clothesready, but she had Irecn long 
ill the habit of having the stair of her 
house annually white-washed and paint- 
ed, ill order that it might make a decent 
appearance to the company who should 
assemble at her obsequies. When on her 
death-bed, her son asked if she w'ish- 
cd to bo buried in the famil} -vault at 
Beaufort Castle. She answered, “ Deed, 
Archy, ye needna put ycrrell to ony' fash 
about me, for I dinna care though jc 
should lay me aneath that hearth-slanc !” 

Her ladyship’s house in Black friar’s 
Wynd was occnsioinilly honoured by the 
visits of the Duke of Argjll, and other 
noble personages, when they happened to 
be in towm. It was a fond of great dis- 
tinction. Lord E resided m one of 

the Jlats, ^Ve deeply regret that it is now 
altogether destroyed, and that localities of 
this sketch cannot fie visited by the anti- 
quary or the enthusiast. It was laid in 
ruins (February iS?5) by one of that se- 
ries of frequent and extensive conflagra- 
tions, which rendered the winter of lti24- 
J so memorable in I'ldinhurgh. 

The following is the author's ac- 
count of a very dittcrent, but no less 
singular personage, viz. James Wil- 
son, afi(ut Claudero. 

He was a native of a place called Cum- 
bernauld, jn Duml>hrtonsliire, and at an 
early period of his life show ed such morkb 
of a mischief-loving disposition, a.s pro- 
cured him th6 enmity of his duller and 
more decent fiellow-villagers. The occa- 
sion of his lameness was a pebble thrown 
from a tree at the minister,, who, having 
been previously exasperated by his tricks, 
ceased him Ho the end of h closed Ittnc, 
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and with his Cvrrie inriicted such personal 
chasUseincnt as rendered liiin a cripple, 
and fT hater of the whole body of the 
clergy, all the rest of his life. He went 
with a crutch under one arm and a staff 
in the oj)jj(>sitc hand ; one withered leg 
swinging entireh' free of the ground. 

At what period of his life he c^me to 
reside in Edinburgh we have not disco- 
^red. Some o^his poems are occasioned 
by ciicunist^anccs w'hich took place in the 
city so early as 1753, and he must have 
continued to dwell in the town till after 
17S8, his name appr^aring in Peter Wil- 
liamson's Edinburgh Directoiy for that 
year. lie lived by teaching a School, 
which he kept at the bottom of the High- 
School Wynd in the Cowgate. He vvas 
married, and lyrannizcd over his wife, 
who was as complete a shrew' as any poor 
poet could have been blessed with. 

He was a satirist ‘by profession; and 
when any person wished to have a squib 
played off upon his neighbours, he had 
nothing to do but call upon Claudero, 
who^ for half-a-crow'ii, would produce the 
desired elfusion, composed, and copied off 
in a fair hand, in a given time.* He liked 
this, species of employment better than 
w'riting upon bis own bottom, the profit 
being more certain and immediate. When 
in want of money, it was his custom to 
write a sly satire on some opulent public 
j)ersonagc, upon whom he culled with it, 
ilesiri ng to have Ins opitiion of the work, 
and his countenance in favour of a sub- 
scription for its publication. The object 
of his ridicule, conscience-struck by his 
own portriiit, would wince and be civil, 
lulvisc him to give up thoughts of pub- 
lishing so crude a production, and con- 
clude by offering a douceur of one or two . 
guineas, to keep the ]K>et alive till better 
times should come round. At that time 
there lived in* Edinburgh a number of 
rich old men, who had made fortunes iu 
no very honourable way, in public capa- 
cities, abroad ; and whose characters, la- 
bouring under strange suspicions, were 
w'onder fully susceptible of Claudero's sa- 
tire. These the w'ag used to bleed pro- 
fusely and frequently, by working upon 
their fears of public notico, to the im- 
provement of his own finances, and the 
iittlo injury of theirs. One jxjrson, from 
Ills lameness, popularly called Clinchie 
Arbuthiiot, was the frequent object of 
this singular species of {)ersecution* 

In 1766^ Claudero published a volume 
entitled “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by .Claudero, son of Nimrod Iho, Mighty 
Hunter,*V&c. &c. W c extract , the Pre- 
face/entire, as being, worthy of preserva\ 
tioa - Christian header,— The follow- 
ing Miscellany is published at'.thO 

VOL. XVII. ’ ' r 


of many genilcnicn, who have all been 
my very good friends : if there be any 
thing in it amusing or entertaining, shall 
be very glad I have contributed to your ^ 
diversion, and will laugh *113 heartily at ’ 
your money as you do at my works. 
Several of my pieces in|iy need explana- 
tion ; but I am too cunning for that ; 
what is not understood, (like Presbyterian 
preaching,) will at least be admired. 1 
am regardless of critics: perhaps some 
of my lines w-ant a foot; but then, if the 
critic look sharp out, he will find that 
loss sufficiently supplied in other places, 
where they have a foot too much : and, 
besides,, men’s works generally resemble 
themselves ; if the poems arc lame, so is 
the author, Claudero.” 

The most remarkable poems in thif; 
volume are— The Echo- of the Iloyal 
Porch of the Palace of Holy rood- bouse, 
which fell under Military Execution 
anno 1753,”--“ The last Speech and 
Dying Words of the Cross, which was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Mon- 
day the 15tli of March 1756, for the hor- 
rid crime of being an incumbrance to the 
street,”— “ Scotland in Tears for the hor- 
rid Treatment of the King’s SojmlchTes,” 
— “ An Elegy on the much-lamcntcrt 
Death of Quaker Erskine,” — “ A Sermon 
on the Condemnation of the Nethcrlww,” 
— “ Humphry Colquhoun’s Last Eure- 
well,” dec. Claudero seems to have been 
the only man of his time Who remon- 
strated against tho destruction of certain 
venerable cdUices then removed from the 
streets which they ornamented, to the dis- 
appointment and indignation of all future 
antiquaries. There is much wit in his 
sermon upon the destruction of the Nc- 
therbow, and a few passages may amuse 
a new generation. “ What w’us too hard 
for the great ones of the earth, yea even 
queens, to effect, is now accomplished. 
No patriot Duke opposeth the scheme, as 
did the great Argyll in the grand senate 
of our nation ; therefore the project shall 
go into execution, and down shall Edina’s 
lofty jiorches be hurled w ith a vengeance. 
Streets' shall be extended to the east, re- 
gular and beautiful, as far as the Frigate 
Whins, and Portobello .shall be a lodge 
for the captors of tea and brandy. The 
city* shall be joined to Leith on the 
north, and a procession of wise masons 
shall there lay the foundations of a s|ja- 
cious harbour. Pequin or Nanquin shall 
not be able to compare with Edinburgh 
for magnificence. Our city shall be the 
greatest w'ondcr of the world, and Uic 
fame of its glory shall reach the. distant, 
ends of the earth.— But lament, O thou 
' descendant of the roy^n Pan&i^nd^^^ief 

of the tribe, of Wilson tf for tlQPlippi con- 

* ^ •. 4. 
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tigiious to the porch, shall bo dashed to 
pUccs* and its place will know tlice np 
more! — No more shall the melodious 
^ voice of the loyalist Grant be heard in the 
morning, nor shall he any more shake the 
bending wand towards the triumphal arch. 
Let all who angle in deep waters lament, 
for Tom had not nis equal,-^The Nether- 
bow Coffee-house of the loyal Smeiton can 
now no longer enjoy its ancient name with 
propriety ; and from henceforth, The llc» 
volution Cojfcedmise shall its name be 
called. — Our gates must be extended wide 
for accommodating the gilded chariots, 
which, from the luxury of the age, are 
iKCome numerous. With an impetuous 
, career, they jostle against one another in 
our streets, and the unwary foot-passen- 
ger is in danger of being crushed to pieces. 
The loaded cart itself cannot withstand 
their fury, and the hideous yells of Coal 
Johnnie resound through the vaulted sky. 
The sour-milk barrels are overturned, and 
deluges of Corstorphiii crc.im run down 
our strands, while the poor unhappy 
milk-maid wrings her hands with sort- 
row.”-— To the sermon are appended the 
Last Speech and Dying Words of the 
Netherhow, in which the following laugh- 
able decUiration occurs : “ May ray 

Clock be struck dumb in the other world 
if I lit* in this ; and may Mack, the re- 
former of KdinaV lofty spires, never be- 
stride my weather-cock on high, if I de- 
viate from truth in these my last words. 
Though my fabric shall he levelled with 
the dust of the earth, yet I fall in hope 
that my weather-cock shall be <?xaltcd on 
some more modern dome, where it shall 
shine like the burnished gold, reflecting 
the rays of the sun to the eyes of ages un- 
born. The daring Mack shall yet look 
down from my cock, high in tjic airy re- 
gion, to the brandy shops below, where 
largo grey-beards shall appear to him no 
biggerthan mutchkin bottles, and mutch- 
kin bottles shall bo in his sight like the 
spark of a diamond. Many, alas ! have 
been rny crimes ; but the greatest of all 
was, receiving the head of the brave Mar- 
quis t)l* Montrose froin the hands of htise 
dastardly misereants »*«••».’» \Ve 
can only afford room for one of his versi- 
fied compositions, “ Humphry Col- 
quhoun's Farewell,” which is remarkable 
as being the ground-work of that beauti- 
ful lyric by the Master-Spirit of the age, 
entitled “ Mary,” and sung in “ The Pi- 
rate” by Claud Ilalcro, whose name, and 


wayward jioetical character, were perhaps 
suggested by those of Claudero. 

Farewell to Auld Reekie, 

, Farewell to lewd Kate, 

Farewell to each , * 

And farewell to curs’d debt ; 

With light heart and thin breeches, 
iiumph crosses the main, 

All worn out to stitches, ^ 

He’ll ne’er come again. 

Farewell to old Dido, 

Who sold him good ale ; t 
Her cliarms, like her chink, 

For poor Humph were too stale: 
Though closely she urged him, 

To marry and stay. 

Her Trojan, quite cloy’d, > 

F rorn her sail’d away. 

Farewell to James Cainiibell, 

Who play’d many tricks ; 

Humph ’s ghost and Lochinoidart’s 
Will chase him to Styx ; 

Where in Charon’s wherry 
He’ll be ferried o’er 
To Pluto’s ddminions 

’Mdngst rascals great store. 

Farewell, pot-companions, 

Farewell, all good fellows, 

Farewell to niy anvil, 

Files, plier, and bellows . 

Sails, fly to Jamaica, 

Where I mean long to dwell, 
Change manners with climates, — 
Dear Drummond, farewell. 

From tliese profuse extracts, the 
reader will be enabled to form his 
own jiidgraeiit of the little work to 
.which we have been directing his 
attention, and which we now beg leave 
to recommend to the perusal of all. 
true Scotsmen. If there be any 
force in the old and trite remark, 
omne iulit punetuin qui miscuit utile 
dalci, it is not easy to over-rate Mr 
Chambers's merits. Let him pay a ' 
little more attention to bis style, or 
employ the pruning-knife of some 
slender clerk," to lop off a few of 
the mure offensive Scotticisms which, 
even in a work so exclusively national, 
may be well spared, and he will en- 
title himself to the unqualified suf- 
frages of all those whose favour is 
worth the cultivating. 
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DUELUNO, AND THE LAW ll£0 AUDI N(} ,IT. 


The important subject of DmcZ- 
7ing, anti the law regarding it, attract- 
ed our attention on the publication 
of the little work whose title is 
notetl below*; and we then wrote 
Observations jn that topic, exerting, 
at the same time, our office of Re- 
viewers as well as Journalists, and 
submitting the Treatise to our criti- 
cal ordeal. No battles happening to 
occur, however, in the mean time, to 
lead us more immediately to it, and 
the current events of the day press- 
ing on us for discussion, we laid our 
papers on it aside ; nor have we, till 
now, found leisure to resume consi- 
deration of them. What we prepa- 
red, however, with some care, may 
probably interest our readers ; and 
as the subject must be of consequence 
at all times, we now give them our 
remarks upon it. ' 

It seems ta be certain that there 
were no duels among the ancient 
Greeks ; and the speech of Themisto- 
clesto tlifi Spartan General, Strike, 
but first hear me/' is known to every 
school-boy. Among the Romans, 
they appear to have been almost as 
little practised. The battle of the 
Horalii and Curiatii is the only 
thing of the kind which occurs a- 
inong them where a pitched battle 
took place, and even that was of a 
different description from the proper 
duel. There was, it is true, an at- 
tempt at single combat on the part of 
Mark Anthony, who challenged Au- . 
gustus when still Octavius ; but that . 
future Emperor, who had a strong de-, 
velojxjment of cdiiihusness, got slily 
out of the scrape. What !** said he ; 

is Anthony weary of life, and has 
he no other way of escaping %om it 
bjit on the point of my sword?” a 
jeu-d'esprit which, however .well it 
might have passed in the old world, 
would now h^vc sent him tp Coventry/* 

1 1 is not among the great and re- 
fined nations of antiquity we must, 
look for the origin of this piictice : 
almost all the institutions of the mo- 
dern European woHk migrated from 
the forests of Germany with the 
rude hordes who over-rah the Roman 


Empire, and let us enquire whether 
any seed or germ of this usage can 
be found to have existed there. Now, 
we learn from Paterculus, that, 

wherever the Romans proceeded on 
evidence, the Germans resorted to 
at*7iu." Barbarians are governed by 
customs, and these are carried by 
them wherever they go ; the one now 
alluded to was, therefore, taken by 
the Germans into their new settle- 
ments ; and as they advanced, it gave 
rise to the judicial combat which was 
the principal means of trying all mat- 
ters of dispute. As in other courts, 
there was a form of process here too ; 
and in limine litis, the parties were 
ordained to hear mass, and fo make 
oath that they had no char77is or 
vjiichcraft about them.'' ^J'he fire 
and water ordeal (into th* nature of 
which it is unnecessary that we should 
enter here) were the more or- 
dinary modes of settling contested 
claims aihong men of liunihic origin. 

The right of the sword,” as it was 
styled, or the privilege of determin- 
ing differences by arms, belonged 
more particularly to knights and 
gentlemen, who strove in complete 
steel. This mode of trial was, as well 
as. the others, held to be an ordeal ; 
and as the Deity was supposed in 
those to save from drowning or burn- 
ing the party who was right ; so, in 
the trial by battle, he was believed 
to give victory to him who ought in 
justice to be successful. 

According to this method, cases of 
all descriptions were tried, even those 
which wemre apt to suppose to be 
most remote from such procedure. 
Thus, the veracity of writings was 
not unfrequently the sulycct of shell 
contests; and the fight of succession' 
of the son of an eldest son deceased, 
ill preference to a second son, was 
actually decided, not by discussion, 
but by single combat ; and that de- 
termination was the regular source 
of the law of primogeniture. But 
not only were questions of great im- 
portance decided in that manner:^ 
those of small patrimoiiial inte|p^ 
had the same rules applied 
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Duelling, and the'. 

for Lewis the Young, in France, for- 
bade tile combat in civil suits for 
any debt not exceeding five pence, 
and of course permitted it for all 
sums above It ; and in the reign of 
St. Lewis, a debt not exceeding 
twelve farthings was deemed suffi- 
cieqt to authorize it. 

In warlike ages, when tilts and 
tournaments were common as matters 
of mere amusement and luxury, 
it is easily conceived, that modes 
of trying disputed rights, which were 
so consonant to general taste, would 
be usually resorted to, where the 
litigants were men of rank. \Fhen 
any of the parties were women or 
children, champions were engaged to 
light for them, as we employ counsel 
at the present day to plead causes for 
tliose who cannot do so themselves. 

Such being the Courts for the 
trials of differeirces, and such the^ 
mode of procedure, let us now re-* 
mark, that the grievances which then 
suffer from one another are of two 
kinds : one description of them re-, 
lates to attacks or claims made on 
their property, and the other has 
refereiico to injuries done to their 
feelings, or self-esteem; and according 
to the customs of those times, both 
kinds, of course, were the subject 
of martial contest. U is easy to' see 
that those of the latter kind would, 
even more readily than the others, 
come to be decided in that manner ; 
as personal insult, by raising the 
angry passions more directly than 
mere patrimonial claims, are more 
likely to lead to personal chastise- 
ment. 

This view, therefore, account for 
the origin of duelling, properly so 
called, but express law also permitted 
it ; and it was an ancient enactment, 
that if any man shall say tp another 
tjhese rcproachable words, you are 
nut a man equal to other men, or *f you 
have not the heart of a man/* and the 
Other shall say, “ / am a man as 
g0od as youf* let them meet is 
THE HIGHWAY.** Thc meeting licrc 
directed was for contest with arms ; 
and thus yre see that the duel, when 
proceeding from insult and personal 
quarrel, was not only founded on the 
l^eneTal customs, or what might be 
ealled the common law of the times, 
sanctioned by express regu- 
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The use of single combat gave 
way to the institution of Judges ; 
and those of early times, after the 
introduction of the feurlal law, were, 
in all the European nations, thc great 
officers of the crown, constituting the 
aula regum in the several countries. 
These auhe were transfortned into 
the regular courts. In this way, the 
aida regis, or cours du iloi of France, 
was changed into tlie several Parlia- 
ments : theaulic council of Germany 
into the law-courts of that country ; 
and the aula regis of both kingdoms 
of our own country^ consisting of the 
Chancellor, Justiciar, Clnunberlain, 
and others, came, in England , to form 
the several courts of Westminster 
Hall, autl, in Scotland, those of the 
Session, Justiciary, and E.xchequer. 

This was the progress of judicial 
procedure, and thc origin of courts 
of law; and let us enquire what 
would be the description of causes 
which would be sent to them for 
their decision ? It would include all 
those for thc punishment of crimes 
against the' State, claims for the 
Sovercign*s revenue, and cases of 
ordinary patrimonial interest ; but 
men having been accuslomed fo 
punish personal insult will) then' own 
hands, they would still adheie to the 
same mode ; particularly as there is 
a something inhuman nature which 
would render that mode of doing so 
far more agreeable to wounded feel- 
ings than all thc apparatus and d^lay 
of courts. 

While, therefore, all the other spe- 
ciesof dissension came to be settled by 
the Judges of the land, and while 
the adjustments of such quarrels were 
determined by the interference of 
others, in matters of insult, or when 
honour was helfl to be concerned, 
meu i|ere permitted to retain the 
means of redress in their own power ; 
apd (to use thc language of the old 
enactment which we have alluded to 
above) they, preserved the right to 
meet their enemy on the highway, 
and decide the matter in personal 
contest Man, as Lord Kaincs would 
have said, ig a pugnacious animal ; 
and this specieq|of fighting being 
thus, in a manner, sanctioned, it in 
obvious that duelling would increase ; 
more particularly) as Sovereigns 
found' it useful iiv preventing what 
ytitt called, pHvate wars, or wars be- 
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tween clans or families. It soon. In tSWefen, also, the severest laws 
however, came to such a height, in were made against the practice ; and 
most of tlie countries of Europe, that in a note below, a most interesting 
it was necessary to repress it as far anecdote is given of adherence to 
as possible. Jn France, the first them, from the Life of (lustavus 
prohibition of it was by Henry II. ; Adolphus, by Harte*. 
but as Dc Massi remarks, “ through - As to the EnffUsh law on the 
an uTi accountable propensity in hu- subject, wherever two persons, in 
man nature to act in opposition to cool blood," says Jacob, meet and 
what is forbidtlen, the spirit of it ex- fight upon a precedent quarrel, and 
tended itself in proportion as the one of them is killed, the other is 
royal authority had declared against guilty of murder^ and cannot excuse 
it and it afterwards increased to himself by alleging that he was first 
such an extent, that during the first struck by the deceased, or that he 
eighteen years of the reign of Henry had declined to.ineet him, — was pre- 
IV., there were jn Vrance actually vailed upon to do it by his impor- 
no less than 1000 men slain in duels, tunity, or that it ^vas not his intent 
^ which is equal to 222 annually, and to kill, but only to vindicate his re- 
more than four every week. In the putation, &c. 1 Hawk. * 1*. C. HI.” 
subseqtient reign of Louis XIII., the In Scotland, the two Statutes 
most sanguinary onactinent was made against duelling arc 1600, c. I2,in the 
against the practice; and persons reignof James the Sixth, and 1696, c. 
wounded in duels vrere actually 35, in the reign of King William ; and 
dragged forth and hanged on gibbets; as they are those of our own country, 
yet duelling continued still to be so and sufficiently short, we shall give 
common, that, as wc arc told, it was the words of them. By the first 
customary, on meeting in the morn- (1600) it is enacted, “ That no pev- 
to ask who fought yexterday : at son, in tyme comming, without his 
last, during the reign of Louis XIV., Highnes Licince, fight any singular 
the practice is said to have been for combat, under the paine of death, and 
some time oflbctually repressed. This his moveable gear escheat to his 
was accomplished by a resolution en- Hignes use, and the provoker to be 
tcred into by most of the men of punished with a more ignominious 
rank in the kingdom, neither to ' death nor the defender, at the plea- 
give nor accept dialleiiges, and by sure of His Majesty." By the lat- 
means of additional severe edicts of ter Act (1696) it is declared, that 
the King, to which he adhered with “ Whosoever, principal .or second, 
unremitting consbincy- AVhat were or other interposed person, gives a 
the exact terms of this strict law we challenge to fight a duel or single 
know not ; but, while pardon w'as al- combat, or whosoever accepts the 
v^ays refused to the survivor, the same, or whosoever, either principal 
dead body of thg party slain was or second, on either side, engages 
dragged through the streets on a therein, albeit no fighting ensue, 
hurdle, with the greatest ignominy, shall be punished by tlio pain of ba- 

• Gustiiviis Adolphus, the King, had stricriy prohibfted'duclling ; but in one of the 
Russian campaigns, a quarrel having arisen between two ofilcers of high command, 
they agreed to rciiuest an audience of His Majesty, and they besought his permission 
to decide the aflair like men of honour. IHs Majesty was extremely enraged, but 
reprcsjsed his passion with so much art, that they easily mistook him : with apparent 
Ircluctancc, he told them that he blamed them for their mistaken notions concerning 
fame and glory; yet, as their unreasonable (ktermination appeared to be the result 
of dclilM?ratn relleclioii to the best of their riemded capJicity, he said that he would 
allow them to decide the affair at the time and place fixed on ; adding, lliat he shouid 
be himself an eye-witness of their extraordinary valour and. piowcHs. At the hour 
appointed, Gustavus arrived, accompanied by a small body of int'a.itn, whom he 
formed into a cifdo round the combatants. “ Noxv,” said he, “ fight till one mait \ 
dies and calling his Provost Marshall to him, directed, that v henever one was ■ 
killed, he should behead the other. This s^iccdily brought both down to their .kitecs ' 
tQ» beg forgivenc.^s. The King pardoned them, directing that they should 
one anptlier. They dhi so, and r^grdiincd, friends through life. < J,\ 
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lushincnt, anil escheat of moveables, 
without ])rojudice to the Art alreadjr 
made aj^ainst the fighting of duels.’* 

'I’lu-sc are the express laws against 
duelling ill those countrii's with 
Avhich we are best acijuaintcd ; and 
lot us next enquire how they have 
been in general modified and mould- 
ed in the progress of manners, and by 

TllK rUACTU JJ OF COtJKTS OF T.AW^. 

The hostile passions of mankind 
will always have vent: in those 
00 un tries, therefore, where duelling 
is most repressed by severe edicts, 
assassination has been ever found most 
to prevail ; and the dagger and the 
stilletU) have supjdied the place of 
the pistol and tlie rapier. In France, 
wheie people arc somewhat more ci- 
vilized than in soioe other countries, 
the icnconiie is atlo})ted ; and to 
.ivoid the danger of an unpleasant 
call from the rrocurvur da Rui, and 
tile serious consequences which w'ould 
ihllow a regular challenge, w'hen any 
man of honour thinks himself af- 
fronted, ho whisjiers the aggnssor to 
meet him at a set lime and place, 
where the one jostles the other as if 
by chance, eacJi ol* them draws his 
.sworil, and as regular a com lint takei^ 
ijlace as if it were fought in Hyde 
i'ark ; with this important difference, 
that there are generally no seconds 
present, and therefore a greater 
chance exists of one of these barba- 
rous murders happening by unexpect- 
ed attack, which are almost totally 
exploded from the Ikitisli duel, and 
which are punished here with the 
gieatest severity of the law, when- 
ever they occur. 

As to Tuf riiACTici: iK hjutain, 
we preface what we shall say on it 
by remarking, that, with regard to 
the execution of the laws is general, 
there is the greatest difference be- 
tween countries which have desjx)^ 
ttriil governments, and those which 
;:ie free and have trial hpjury; that 
in tile first of these, the severest laws 
standing in the Statute-books may 
he put ill execution at any time, fc- 
cording to tlie temper or tlie caprice 
of the monarcli or his ministers, 
though at total variance with exist- 
ing manners; and they arc in general 
cither rigidly observed, or allowed, 
through negligence, to go into disuse, 
and to be evaded, as we have just 
scon exemplified in the case of 


France. Ihit in free countries, such 
as our own, where the rights of in- 
dividuals are tried by their fellow- 
subjects, and where no decision as to 
their safety can take place without 
the award of juries, regulations are 
moulded according to advancinp^ man- 
ners, without express enartJneni.s, 
which arc not always readily ob- 
tained ; and the law\ as applied to 
the affairs of mankind, actually un- 
dergoes corresjiondent changes. 

Of this there arc many instances, 
particularly in England, where the 
Statute-book is mucli more sangui- 
nary than ours; and we have been 
indebted for a pretty full l olh’ctioii 
of them to Sir Samuel Jloinilly, who 
made it, in his liuinaiie, hut, alas ! 
too unsuccessful attcmjJts, to amend 
the criminal code. 

Thus, by certain Acts of AVilliam 
HI., stealing to the value of Jive 
shWtngs, in a shop or stable, is pu- 
nishable with death ; and by the Act 
12 of Queen Anno, pilfering in a 
dwelling-house to the value o\' Joi Ip 
shillings is subjected to the same 
severe doom. But what Ima hrcii the 
fate of those laws ? Tlioy arc, no 
doubt, still on record, still theoreti- 
cally in existence, but they arc al)- 
rogated in practice, by advancing ci- 
vilization, and almost uniformly 
evaded by a device, wdiich jurymen 
cveni HI some degree, at the cxptMise 
of tlioir conscicncos, constantly adopt. . 
The articles stolen, though of greater, 
are found to he of loss value than 
thc.se statutory sums, and the thieves 
thus escape the too severe puiiishr 
incuts. Some of the most whimsical 
instances of this liave occurred. Thus, 
in a prosecution under the first of 
these Acts, the jury found on oath, 
that 43 dozen of ])aiis of stockings 
which had been stolen were worth 
no more than hv. 10/^/., and under 
the other Statute they found that a 
ten-pound Bank-of-England note was " 
in value only 3i).v. AVe may men- 
tion two other instances where juries 
of themselves changed the law, the 
one in England,, and the other in 
our own country. By the English 
Act of Queen Elizabeth, for repress- 
ing vagrants, death was awarded 
against any person above fourteen 
years bf age associating for a certain 
time with gypsies ; and by a Seotsh 
Actof X’arUam^nt^ death was directctl 
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to bo awardoil against any woman 
who Jiail been pregnant, as guilty of 
cbild-niiirdcr, where she had not 
mentioned her situation, and had 
made no preparation for the birth. 
The last of these is abrogated by 
Statute, though we believe the other 
reuiaiTis still unrepealed ; but neither 
of them, in truth, waited the slow 
operations of tli^ Legislature, for both 
were practically put an end to by ci- 
vilization, and the humanity of juries. 

e trust that this little digression 
will not be considered to be inapplica- 
ble to our subject when we add, that 
ihougli the laws against duelling, in 
the civilized countries, still generally 
stand frowning cn their Statute-books, 
with all their original apparent ran- 
cour, yet, in modern days, if they 
have not been actually ahiogated, 
they too have been generally disartn- 
cd of tlieir lierceness in practice, and 
that, particularly in llritain, (where, 
as we have seen, laws arc gradually 
adapted to the nianners and customs 
of the times, by tlie plastic hands of 
iritpiesls,) they have been softened 
to a very consid( rablc extent. 

This j)Osition wo sh.'ill fortify by 
the Dic'iA of Judges, and establish 
by the authority of })ecrDri) casks. 

Thus, in England, on occasion of 
the trial, before Laron Ilolhani, of 
Roe Purefoy, for the killing of Colo- 
nel Kopor, in a duel in that 

eminent Judge, in rccominending a 
verdict for the prisoner, stated, that 
though the acquittal which he sug- 
gested to the Jury iriiglu “ trench 
on the rigid lules of law, yet the 
verdict v/uuld be lovely in the sight 
both of (jod and man.'’ 

In h'fland, in 1S08, Baron Smitli, 
in trying Alcock for the killing of 
(Jolclough in a duel, stated himself 
as \\ariant(Hl in doubting whether 
the severe doctrine on the subject is 
not an anomaly existing in theory, 
but almost abrogated in jn-actice, by 
the acuteness of Judges, the Inima- 
iiity of Jurors, and the mercy rf the 
Crown. 

And in ScoUand, Lord Justice CJferk 
Hope, (now President of the Court 
of Session,) on the trial of Dr Ca- 
hill, for killing Captain Ruther- 
ford in 1811, said, that it is *Ve- 
possible to disi^uise (he init/t, that ihc 
manners of the iimes, and the feelings, 
ofmmkindi are in direct opposition to 


the laws of flic land.** To these we 
may add, what, though not pronoun- 
ced on a trial, was the remark of an 
eminent Judge, as well as a philoso- 
pher — we allude to the ‘observation 
of Lord Kaines, in his Sketches of 
the History of Man, that " tlie Acts 
against duelling have been efiecUi.d 
only in furnishing excuses to those 
who wished to decline ligliting.” 

Of the many decided cases to which 
we might refer to establish our posi- 
tion, shall allude, in liic shortest 
manner, to three, where the persons 
tried for^luclling had been the dial* 
lenders, and to other three where 
they had been the challenged. ’J’liey 
are generally recent, and were de- 
cided respectively iu England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The direct in- 
ferences from them, and from tivo 
additional ones, also to be Oriedy 
mentioned, will shew precisely, not 
how tlie law stands in obsolete.* sta - 
tutes and antiquated decisions, but 

how it is rilACTlCAJ.LY Ai’rMIJ> TO 
THE Ari’AlKS OF MEN AT THIS I)A\. 

The cases of the first description, 
and where the ptrsons (iied weie 
challengers, are, 

1st, Tliat of Captain AP'Namar.'i, 
for killing Colonel Montgomery in a 
dispute about sti iking a dog ; there 
an Englidi Jury held rtiat Montgo- 
mery liad first insnlfcil APNamare, 
and acquitted th.c latter j)erson. 

‘2d, That of Lieutenant Rae, for 
killing Lieutenant M’VeaTi in a duel 
in 17DH. M‘Vean had given the lie 
to Rac in the public mess-room, and 
being desired by tllt‘ corps to make 
an apology, did it in so improper a 
manner, that tliey consiileivd them- 
selves insulted by it. Rac challenged 
the other and killed liim, but was 
acquitted by an Irish Jury. 

3d, That of IMr James Stuart, for 
killing in a duel Sir Alex. Boswell, 
two years ago, the circumstances of 
Avhicli case are too well known to re- 
quire to be recited here. IMr Stuart, 
though the challenger, was acquitted 
by a Scotch Jury. 

Ill all these eases tine Juries //#- 
quitted the parties, although tliey 
were the challcngcis ; holiliiig the 
insults received by them to have 
been sucli that gentlemen could not 
pass them by and be received into 
good company, according to the man- 
ners of the times. 
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The three cases alluded to, where 
the persons wlio killed their antago- 
nists, and were tried for doing so, 
and acquitted, were the challenged^ 
are the following ; 

1st, Tliat of Uoe Purefoy, above 
mentioned, tried before Ilaroii llo- 
thain in 17J) t in Kagland, for killing 
Colonel Holier in a duel, to which 
the (Colonel had challenged him. 

2il, That of J\Ir Alcock, above- 
mentioned, tried in Ireland before 
Baron riiuitli, for killing Mr Col- 
clougli, who had challenged him. 

3d, That of Dr Cahill^ tried in 
Scollandiw 181 1, for killing Captain 
Hutlieifoidj who had given him a 
challenge. 

In these three eases, the Juries ac~ 
quilled the several persons tried, be- 
cause they had received challenges, 
and it was held that lighting was ac- 
tually necessary in their self-defence; 
as, had they not done so, they must 
have been sc’chulcd from good society. 

In all these six cases the duels 
were what has been termed jair ; tha: 
is, they were fought regularly, in pre- 
sence of seconds, and on the held no 
imiu'opcr advantage was taken by any 
one of the combatants over the other. 

The other two cases now to be 
mentioned are of a very difterent de- 
senptioM, ])cftiusc they wanted those 
saving qualities. 

Isf, rile ras(' of (.’ampbell. There 
the parties lought in if private room, 
ainl without seconds ; and it appear- 
ed in proof that the unfortunate per- 
son who was slain had, before he 
expired, said, that the other was “ a 
liad man, and liad hurried him."' In 
these circumstances the survivor was 
condemned and executed. 

^d, Aiiotlier case, in which the 
names of the parties have been for- 
gotten, where the one going up to 
the other on the field apparently to 
salute him, or for some other peace- 
ful purpose, unexpectedly raised his 
pistol and shot him dead, lie was 
found g'tullj of murder, executed, and 
. dissecU d. 

F roni all those eases wc may draw 
the following conclusions, with regard 
to the law of duelling, as it exists in 
practice ia tliis country at the present 
time : 

Fir if. That if one gentleman shall, 
in society, give another the lie, or 
otherwise grossly insult hiui, if the 


injured ])crson challenge him, and if 
they figiit fairly, in presence of se- 
conds, should the injured man kill 
the aggressor, a Jury will probably 
acquit him. 

Secondly, If one gentleman shall 
receive from another a challenge; if 
they sliall go out and fight fahly, in 
presence .of seconds, should he tliat 
has been cballenged'^ kill the chal- 
lenger, a Jury wdll jjrobably acquit 
him. 

. Hut, Thirdly, Without reference 
to who has been the elial longer or 
the challenged, if the parties have not 
fought fairly, and in presence ol* se- 
conds, should one of them fall, the 
survivor will probably he condemned 
and sulTer deatli ; esj'ecially if it a[‘- 
pear to the .liny that any nndiu* ad- 
vantage has bcLii taken on the field 
by him over the other. 

tSuch being the present slati' of our 
law, let us next obseivc tlic piogiess 
by which it has arrived at it, tracing 
it rapidly from the days of thosi‘ se- 
vere statutes wdiich have been recited. 

The first act of our own legisla- 
ture quoted by us v/as in tlicrtign of 
James VJ. Duels e\ist most among 
men of nearly the same rank, hut, 
during the subsequent pericul, the 
reign of (’harles I., the cavaliers 
were too much engagi d in keeping 
the round- lieads in order, to have 
leisure to quarrel with one another. 
There W'cre, therefore, few duels at 
that time. During the iisuipation, 
CromwclTs parliament made an 
ordinance against duelling, but it 
was rescinded w’ith the rest of his 
laws, and, in the gay and sprightly 
days of Charles 1 1. it again prevailed. 
In the reforming times of King 
William, as wc have seen, an Act was 
passed against even challenging, but 
little attention, was ]>aid to it. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, (in \ 
a desperate duel was fought between 
the Duke of Hamilton ami Lord 
IMohiin, which proved fatal to both 
parties. A bill was therefore brought 
into parliament, for more cfTrclually 
imPircnting such contests, and Her 
Majesty even made a speech there 
commendatory oL it, but it was 
thrown out on tlic second reading. 

Tn the course of this sketch, it is 
now interesting to remark how very 
Jew the duels have been in Britain 
in our own Aow/ Jew trials 
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lia\e arisL-n-out oi’ llK'in, — and Iiolp 
.SL-fd(jin thoj-c* trials have terminated 
fatally lur the persons subjected to 
them. Mr (lilchrist, in his collec- 
tion of the principal duels fought 
since the accession of George III. to 
very near the present time, mentions, 
that the combats have been one 
liundred and seventy-two in number, 
and of course three hundred and 
forty- four persons were engaged in 
them ; that of these, only sixty-nine 
were killed : that only eighteen 
trials took place in consequence : 
that, in those trials, while seven per- 
sons were found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter, only three were convicted of 
murder ; and that tlieir punishments 
Avere such that onh/ iwo were execu- 
ted, and tlie remaining eight suftered 
nothing more than imprisonment. 

These details lead us now to the 
consideration of the work whose title 
we have mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper ; and we engage with 
it Avith the more satisfaction, that it 
comes from a person Avho is not only 
of excellent talents, but a man of 
the Avorld, though on this SAibject 
he has adopted those views that are 
more frequently taken by gentlemen 
of another cloth, and whose profes- 
sional liabits lead them to reasonings 
that arc less practical, or connected 
Avith the affairs of men What first 
Strikes us in the perusal of that 
treatise is, that the author, in stating 
Avliat he terms the lain on the sub- 
ject, confines himself almost entirely 
to the old state of it, adverting but 
hligbtly to the manner in which it 
Stands at present, and forgetting 
Avhat is so distinctly laid down by 
institutional writers, that, "as a pos- 
terior statute may reiK*al or derogate 
from a prior, so a posterior custom 
may icpeal or derogate from a prior 
sfatutcy even though that prior statute 
should contain a clause forbidding all 
usages that might tend to Aveaken 
iti .” Keeping this principle in view, 
and attending to the many decided 
cases at variance Avith the antiqua- 
ted statutes, it is impossible to deny 
that those acts have been in a great 
measure repealed by a contrary cus- 
tom. 
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There is a species of cm ions 
anomaly aa IucIa avo discover in our 
enquiries on this subject. It is, tliat 
always the more that law has been 
relaxed, the scMomvr have duels oc- 
curred, and the (ess sanguinary liavc 
they been ; and the existence of this 
fact forms the best answer to those 
Avho propose severe enactments. As 
heavy duties induce extensive smug- 
gling, so the severity of all prohibi- 
tions leads men more anxiously to 
evade them ; while the evasion pro- 
duces an evil which is worse than 
that which the rigour of the law was 
intended to prevent. The dircctest 
illustrations of this remark arc found 
in many instances. The Spanish 
and Italian edicts against duelling 
Avc believe to be very severe, and 
therefore men in Spain and Italy as- 
sassinate, instead of challenging one 
another to a generous field. In 
France, Lewis XIV. left a strict re- 
commendation in his Avill, that his 
sanguinary laws against duelling 
should continue to be executed ; but 
his successors Avere Coo humane, or, 
probably, too indolent, to attLiid to 
his desire, so as substantially to pre- 
vent the practice in tlie same harsh 
manner Avliich liCwis himself did : 
but duelling, properly so called, con- 
tinues still to be piosecutcd at laAv 
there; it has, therefore, been gene- 
pally changed into 't rnrounicriu^'y 
Avithout seconds, liy that means, the 
very evil often happens iberc Avbich, 
as we have seen, is with us sO anx- 
iously guarded against: irritated 
parties often kill each other, wliile 
one of them is at unawares ; and 
thus they convert into actual vmrders 
what but for such ill-advised rigour 
in the law would have been hotumr^ 
able battles. 

Such is the state of matters in those 
foreign polished nations ; but how 
much preferable is it with us in 
Britain ! Here the severity of our 
statutory enactments has been soft- 
ened down aii'l mellowed by the hu- 
manity of our customary aud prac- 
tyial law. Here we have scarcely 
any assassinations or murders under 
the semblance of rencontres ; but 
when such differences do arise» as 


* See Rejhcitons on the subject ascribed to the late llev. Bishop Geddes, and CwO 
Disconiscs by the Bcv. l*eler Chalmers. 
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^voiililj, in those countricsj be tcrnii- 
iiiilcd in modes so barbarous, fair 
duels arc fought in presence of se- 
conds, according to rules which cus- 
tom has sanctioned. Thus a great 
evil, which cannot be eradicated, is 
rendered almost harmless ; and the 
very rare occurrence ot it, which we 
have already noticed, shews it to be 
so. AV^e admit and admire the zeal 
of our author, nor do w’e contend 
for duels in the abstract more than 
he. AVe say only, that where an 
evil cannot he extinguished, it is of 
great importance to have it lessened ; 
and here we have reason to be thank- 
ful that our own more humane prac- 
tice has been far more successful in 
steadily and effiTtiially diminishing so 
great an ill, than all the gibbets and 
hurdles of other countries have been, 
ft ought to he remembered, too, that, 
however desirable it would be to ba- 
nish all kinds of vice from this our 
.suhliuiary state, wc can make but 
approaches to such perfection ; and 
tlu'sc can be made only with refer- 
ence to man as be is, and to the fail- 
ings which exist in his nature. 

U^e shall just add, that, under the 
second class of cases to which we 
have alluded above, wc think it 
would be a great improvement, in 
many instances, for courts somewhat 
to extend their enquiries. Persons 
are frequently acquitted of thfe 
crime of killing in duels, because 
Mey iocte dm! te Hired ; it being held, 
that, according to modern manners, 
men who arc called out must fight 
in defence of their honour ; but it 
.sometimes has happened, that, but 
for their own ai^f^res.siotis. they would 
not have been challenged at all ; and 
thus the duels, and their consequen- 
ces, have evidently proceeded from 
themselves. Now, surely, in such 
cases, were the original insults to be 
traced to those challenged persons, 
and were their own conduct shown 
to have been such that the opposite 
parties could not avoid challenging 
them, then they should be placed in 
situations very different from those 
which would have been theirs, had 
tile opponents, and not they them- 
selves, been the cause of the dissen- 
sion ; and it cannot have escaped 
notice, that that very distinction is 
made iu the act of James VI. abqvc 
recited. 


But what are tlie remedies whith 
our author proposes for the evil of 
duelling.^ Let us refer to his o\.n 
words. Our autlior, after saying 
that he is fully satisfied that the 
chief difliculty in getting rid of duel- 
ing consists in our imagination,” adds, 
‘‘one of the most prominent caii.ses of 
the prevalence of duelling is un- 
doubtedly the extreme hixity with 
which the laws against it have been 
administered. It was this laxity 
which led to the failure of the edicts 
repeatedly issued in the reigns of 
lUnry lA^. and Louis Xlll. of 
Fiance, and it w’as the ado])li(>n of 
an opposite conr.se, in the undevia- 
ting enforcenu nt of the edicts is.siud 
in in's reign, that enabled Louis XIA". 
to succeed in the great measv.ie of 
abolishing duelling in his dominions. 
Al'ith this salutary exam pi (- in view, 
our laws on this point have eonii- 
nued, from one icign to another, to 
be adminii tered, witli few cxceptiom’, 
with criminal reinissness ; and the 
stream of Us descent hearing along a 
continued accumulation of new pro- 
ceedings, every stage in its progress 
must have inci eased the difliculty of 
rectifying the evil, which will 
bnhli/ continnCy till derisive weans j 
viiiar to those adojited in I'lavn, 
and other countries, are hc/c ; ism fed 
to. 

He then recommends, that ali 
the men of rank in our country 
should enter into some geneial re- 
solution against duelling, as wa.s done- 
in Fiance in the reign of I^ewis X lA'. 
Jlut wc ically cannot agree with our 
author on these points'. The dilli- 
culty of the cure of the evil he will, 
on a little enquiry, find to he much 
more deeply rooted than in the ima- 
gination ; and were all his pro[iosed 
ideas aiioplcd in the enactment of 
the most sangninary law, which even 
imagination itself could figuic, it is 
certain that lliat law would almost 
immediately become a dead letter. 
He forgets that it would reijuire to 
be executed by means of nuinesfs : 
and he does not seem to he a wan*, 
that the Juries could never he hroun-ht 
to return verdicts of ^'u ill if under it, 
if considcicd it to Iw unneces- 
saritif harsh and severe. The terms 
of such new law might be more pro- 
lix, hut they could never he inoic 
forcible than those of the old sia- 
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lutes iGOOaiKl lint Julies have 
disregarded both the old acts, and 
li.ive themselves determined on every 
ease according to their own icelings ; 
and wlnit reason have we to suppose 
. that a new law would be better Heat- 
ed, or have any better fate, than the 
old onVs have had * ? 

It was a similar zeal which, in 
I'higland, brought in the acts, where- 
by death w^as ordained to be the pu- 
nishment of stealing in a shop to the 
value of live shillings, and in a 
dwelling-house to tlic value of only 
two pounds ; but very few liave 
been banged under those acts, though 
many worthy men have all along 
perjured thernstlves, as wc have 
aheady shown, to save culpiits from 
Avliat both their judgment and their 
humanity found to be dispropor- 
tionate ])unishinents. In this way, 
a greater evil was produced hy that 
ovei -severity than that which it was 
intended to remedy ; and, in like 
manner, our author would lind, that 
if, coutiary to our idea, any pro- 
])obed bloody enaci incut could be 
carried into effect at all, men would 
tlien keep themselves as free as pos- 
sible from that offence of duelling, by 
substituting in its place the far worse 
ones of rencounter, assassination, and 
murder. J^essons from the knowledge 
of others ar^ valuable; and that which 
Ave derive from tlic experience of 
those of other countries on this sub- 
ject deserves to be well appreciated 
liy the iubabitaiils of our own. 

"J'liough we have thus disagreed 
Avitli our author on one part of his 
subject, there is anotlierin which we 
cordially coincide with him. It is 
that wild fill he dissents from the 
eoinmonlv-rcceived opinion, that(/«e/- 
////”■ tends Ituinani'ie iiianncrsy by 
inducing men to be civil and polite 
to one another ; and ivliich idea of 
Ins he iUustratt‘s well and forcibly 
from bis own observation. 

1 have* known he) repeated and tle- 
riclcd i-xamplcs, where the spirit ot duel- 
ling led to much overbearing inso- 
lence, much violence, and where the thirst 
of blood has been evidently sharpened by 
a certain conlidenee in superior dexterity 
in the woi k of death. Such a feeling us 
this IS, I believe, very far from uniformly 


pievailing. But we must also thiow’ 
into the scale of inducement, the dosue 
to shine in feats of single combat ; the 
sort of glare and glitter, that tlu^estinia- 
tion of the woild, in its. wisdom, or 
rather in its deprav iiy, is apt to throw 
around such deeds ol dark nos. In do- 
ing all tliis, and in reckoning that temper 
of mind which such habits of society 
are sure to keep alive, I am jiersuaded 
that the inverse ot the proposition is the 
truth ; and that, in casting up the ac- 
count oi good and evil, wc shall find that 
the licence of duelling lends to far more 
insolence, far more violence, than it can 
ever check. Is it indeed natural to suji- 
poso, tliat a practice, confessedly engen- 
dered in barbarism, and that is nurtured 
hy blood, can ever |audiiec a softened, 
reiined tone of manners ? 

This contains a true picture of what 
all of us ourselves have seen. 1 f there 
existed no such thing as duelling, a 
gross personal insult from one to ano- 
ther would, ill every rase, bring the 
auger of the company present on the 
aggressor, and he would justly be 
tile only sufferer in public opinion. 
As matters are actually situated, even 
in the case of a gross insult offered 
ill company, should the injured party 
remain pacific, and abstain from 
cither throwing a bottle at the head 
of the person who had insulted him, 
or from challenging liini, then the 
company's disapprobation would not 
be confined to the aggressor, but 
would, to a considerable extent, be 
transferred to the peaceful, injured 
party, who would then sufter the 
company’s, and the public contempt, 
for his forgiving nature. The person 
who had coufeired tlie injury would 
have the strange, douhle satisfaction, 
to find, that while he, the aggressor, 
should almost escape from that public 
displeasure which he had so justly 
merited, he had not only inflicted on 
the other ])arty a gross insult, but 
that be had brought on him a share 
of public displeasure on account ot 
his abstaining from chastising him. 
Now this most unjust result is the 
direct consequence of the existence 
of the custom of duelling, and of no- 
thing else. The asserters of the oppo- 
site o]>inion say, that Homer s heroes 
in ancient times, when iliere was no 
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fliuHing, were mere bullies, 'riiey 
were, it is true, baibariuns, iVoiii tlie 
early stage of society in which they 
lived; but none of their conduct could 
be more ferocious tlian that of our 
modern challenging bravoes ; and 
the want of the practice of duelling, 
as it exists in our own times, pre- 
vented them from having it in their 
power to inflict that poignant double 
injury which ^ve have just shewn, 
that duelling alone enables to be in- 
flicted Were it duelling alone wliich 
humanizes manners, the meetings of 
our clergy, who fight no duds, would 
of course be eminent for abuse ; and 
well-educated ladies would be no 
better than the females of Ihllins- 
gate. 'fhe inferences lierc aie ob- 
vious. 

'i1ic truth is, therefore, that duel- 
ling has in very many instances the 
effect of rendering men more fero- 
cious rather than humanizing them ; 
and Its effects of an opposite tenden- 
cy arc fewer in number. 'J'he im- 
])rovemciit of their manners has 
arisen from the progress of general 
civilization, to which even express 
Jaws have given but little assi.stancc. 
This latter proposition admits of 
clear illustration, from the change 
which has, in our own time, taken 
place as to the //n/nV of swearing. 
Formerly it was extremely common 
all over Europe: Charles \lll. of 
France swore terribly : many of the 
English monarchs, including even 
the Maiden Queen, also did so ; and 
in this our own country it prevailed 
to a great degree. Sir Eavid Lind- 
say’s curious drama, called the PJea- 
sant Satire of theThrec Estates, which 
was performed some centuries ago, at 
Edinburgh, before Mary of Giiise, 
and the whole Scottish court, is a per- 
fect tissue of oaths and other gross- 
iicss. Thai evil practice was endea- 
voured to b<' repressed by various 
statutes both in England and Scot- 
land. The first of them here was 
in Queen Mary’s Keign, and bore 
date ill 1.551. The terms of it arc 
not a. little amusing ; its preamble 
bears, that preaching' had proved of 
no avail against it, and therefore the 
strong arm of the law became neces- 
sary ; and then there is a detail ac- 
quainting us with the oaths and im- 
preeations of our venerable anccstois. 
Their cursing was sun ly far from 
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smait, as it eonsistod of such exjuTs- 
sion.s as “ // .s//(7. , cummer, gore 

roist and riefe them f ami, as win* 
act says, sic uther oni^suin aiths 
and execrations and then follows 
a long list of fines, to which all 
swearers were subjected, according to 
their different ranks and degrees, be- 
ginning with Jhejates of Kirk, 
Earls and Loides.” The next act on 
the subject was in the subsequent 
reign of James \T., in which, 

after repeating the fines on persons 
of rank, ordains, “that pure folkes 
that has nae gearc, sal bi“ put in the 
stokes, jogges, or prisomd for tlu- 
space of four lioures ; and iromva hi' 
Weighed and eoiisiddered eonrorni to 
their hliiide, and estate ol’ their jiar- 
ties that they are coupled uith.” 
The same denunciations of wiatli 
were repiatcd in acts of most of tlje 
suKsupient reigns, down to that of 
George II. But all would not do. 
Neither church nor state, law nor 
gospel, could prevail against the 
abominable practice ; for both Uulies 
and gentlemen went on cursing and 
swearing. The ladies first gave it 
up, but the gentlemen continued it, 
and we are old enough to lemeuibcr 
the time when evciy man lliat pre- 
tended to smartness or genteelity 
swore bloodily. M’liat iireaehings 
and enactments^ howeviT, could noi 
accomplish, was performed by advan- 
cing civilization, and swearing is 
now totally exploded in all good 
company ; not, alas, because it is ci- 
ther sinful or illegal, hut because it 
is ungniteel f and itvfa.shionaldr ! 
Now, the same general improvement 
of manners is effecting, and, we trust, 
may complete the extirpation of duel- 
ling, by rendering men more gener- 
ally polished, and, therefore, more 
apt to avoid all those coarse expres- 
sions towards one another from which 
duels generally originate. While 
such is the happy progress, any new 
law on the subject seems to us not 
only unnecessary, but more likely to 
retard than advance the desired oh- 
ject. 

There runs through our author’s 
pamphlet a strain of fine seriousness 
and piety, w'hich we much commend, 
but into which, in this ouV secular 
Journal, we cannot enter. M e have 
considered duelling, and the law re- 
garding it, as matters of mere tern- 
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]H)jal concern ; and liolilinjjf it, in the 
incantiuio, an evil not easily eradi- 
catcil, our object has been to show 
liow thankful wo to be, that it 

is of such limited extent ainonj^ us, 
and that any additional law on the 
subject would probably do no j^ood^ 
ami might be attended with unneces- 
sary trouble. ^ 

Mr Buchan’s style is spirited and 
perspicuous, and worthy of the au- 
thor of the most interesting account 
of the loss of the W' interton East 


Indiainan, on board of which he 
was at the time a passenger, and 
which detail was published by him 
a few years ago. lie has also much 
curious research into tlur history of 
Ids subject ; and therefore, while we 
think that those who may devote a 
few hours to the perusal of this lit- 
tle wwk will be amply remunerated 
both in pleasure and instruction, we 
shall be happy how soon we see the 
author of it again coming before the 
public. 


;S'tainas; iii 33rrt^*tciit (Ltieit, 

Ellen\'i Sonf^. 


Now the siiii ha*'’ left the sk\, 

'I'huk the sh.idc'' of cv’iiiiig come; 
Hither le t my Nancy hie, 

(rliiwini; in her imiidcn lilooin. 

Bovely lama, (piccn ofliglil. 

Shell tliy mildest gh’des now, 

IVerm" ihrougli the ved of night, 
Settling on yon mountain’s brow'. 

Hither guide my Nancy’s way, 

Jieauly beaming in lier eye, 

With a bosom light «ind gay. 

Never damp’d w'lth boding sigh. 

Hush ! the dark green foliage stirs,— 
’Tis herself that moves along. 

With a grace tliat’s only hcr’s, 

Derueii to all the vulgar throng. 

Heavens ! that wildness in her eve 
Surely cannot sjning from glee j 
Ah ! her bosom heaves :i sigh, 

’Tis not Nancy, ’lis not she ! 

’Tisfcthe fated maniac, Fdlen, 

Come to tell lier iiieltuig woes 
O’er the tomb of brave Ideucllyri, 
Vanquish’d by no common foes. 

Oh ! inethinks those eyes so bright, 
brighter far llian oeaiity’s glow. 
Throw a fearful withering light 

Hound thy pale cheek, which rivals 
snow. 

Let me listen to that sound 
That might love of angels tell. 

As it sweetly breaks around, 

I'.tinll} ei 1 11)1 ng tb rough llic dell. 


Ellen* s Song. 

(’old IS the turf, love, tliat presses ths 
bosom, 

And daik is the holly that shadows 
thy toml), 

The ill-boding raven croaks hoarse as lie 
passes, 

When loud sigh the cold winds that 
sweep through the gloom, 

Ait 1 still is the heart now that moulders 
in darkness. 

Once beating so fondly for Io\|j and for 
fame, . 

And quench’d is the fire of those eyes 
brightly beaming, 

With lustre increasing at i’lllen’s loved 
name. 

Dec}), dec}) in my bosi.in the memory is 
root ed 

Of wolds that w'erc utter'd beneath 
yon beech tree, 

When the moon in her loveliness gilded 
the streamlet 

Whose waters flow'd soft jiiLst Llewel- 
lyn and me. 

Though fast through my hfe-blood the 
jHiison is stealing. 

That feeling will deaden and memory 
dim, 

Yet still in my dreams I shall see niy 
Llewellyn, 

And fancy shall hover and flutter round 
him. 
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[Wc have received the folhuvini^ verses, and JrU'ohite aneedete, fioiii a fair corre- 
5 ipoiulcrU. iVe are sorry that \\e cannot very coiiscicnlKaisly c t)ni|)!imLMit hei on liio 
xerses: the anecdote, ll0^^ev(’r, is well vi oil h pu servini'. Jt adds another l(M!ie 
in.iny instances on record ofgeneious and eniluisi.islic .ittachnuiU on the i)art ot in- 
tlixiduals to the House of Slu.nt, and which scarcclv in any case met with a coi re- 
sponding return fioiri that taitlilcss and ungrateful race — Et). ] 


jMu Kditok, 

OiiSKuvTNt; that you arc not in- 
disposed occasionally to insert an ar- 
ticle that is somewhat tinctured with 
a Jacobite spirit, 1 am induced to 
send you two little pieces, supposi'd 
to have been written by a geiitleman 
who was inucli attached to the House 
of iStuait, and who spent a period of 
forty-five }eais in the confidential 
SCI vice of the elder Chevalier at 
rtonic. 

Home, 171^9. 

0 let nic yet of Scotia hear, 

Its woods, and streams, and mountains 

And often waite, my brethren dear, 

To clicer his heait that’s far away ! 

For dearest still my native jilace, • 
Tlie <leii, the the biooniy Av/euv .v. 
Which fijoid rtMiieinbrance loves to trace, 
Amia the sweetly sheltering boughs. 

This is a brighter, softer cimie. 

Than that which own’d niy natal day ; 
Put there — the mountains rise sublime. 
And there — the Stuarts held their sw'ay. 

Ah ! (Icsolatc must be the land 

Where their paternal sw'ay was known! 
Since * • » » 

I3iif, to the Iloyal James w-as gixen 

A heart to feel, w ith strength to liear ; 
And confidence so placed in Heaven, 
Will ne’er ])Lrmit him to despair. 

And if the I’owcr who rules on high 
Should never call my King to reign. 
That Pow'er Supreme ordains that I 
On 'J iber’s banks should still remain. 

For, if to comforts yet in store, 

'I'o soothe my Sovereign, and rny friend, 

1 can but add one item more. 

With him my latest hours I’ll spend. 

Then will I still an exile prove, 

Tliough to return xvere safe and free ; 
For nought my faithful heart should move 
To leave the Prince who trusted me. 

O let me yet of Scotia hear. 

Its woods, and streams, and mouijlains 
grey, 


And often wiite, my brethren dear, 

To cheer his heart that’s far awax ! 

lumie, 1750 . 

Blest be the man who shall adorn 
j\Ty native riggs with <-ln'mng coin ! 

And O, how dcaily priz’d by i ic, 

If he my youthful friend slmuld lie. 

Who ( hose the coinse 1113 scir had iiiii. 
And siicw’d in manhood '•iMice b^gi.ii 
'riiat foclmg just, and lo)al .li\iiii. 

That shall unchanged through life lemain. 

ITow I apjn could I now levicw' 

Those nggs and meadow's bright with 
dew. 

Where oft my early steps haxe stray’d, 
Unconscious of the deep'ning slnulc- 
Which Ibitunc o’er the futuic cast ! 

Put 1 escap’d the b. Icfnl blast, 

And came to seek my comfoit hcng 
In seiviiig hull we held so dear. 

On him may Heaven in bountx slmw'iM 
lilessings tians( ending earthly power ‘ 
And m its meicv give to me 
The j(»y my mastci’s hlis:^ to see ! 

The supposed author of th(‘ foio- 
t^oing lines was said to be excluded 
from the amnesty, and this exclusion 
might be partly owing to his having 
confuted, on one occa'^ion, the jne- 
conceived opinion of one of the giot-t 
cunning stall simn of the time. It 
is reported that Sir IlobiTt Walpolo 
used to boast that he knew every 
man’s price ; and having heard tliat 
the friends of the ('hevalier de St. 
(ieorge were carrying on some project 
for his advantage, and knowing that 

Mr mast bo aware of every inea- 

.sure of the kind, Sir Robert address- 
ed a letter to that gentleman. He be- 
gan by expressing the highest esteem 
for his character and patiiotism, tell- 
ing him, at the same time, he hail i n- 
tircly mistaken the way that might 
be useful to his country, which would 
be most effectually done, by giving 
information to the Jlritish l^vern- 
ment of all the secret proceedings in 
the family of the Chevalier. Sir 
Robert added, Uiat the Stuarts were 
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al\va}s known to be ui);;iMtoful to 
iliobc V, lio served tlicui best,* and 
ihouj^li tile case were otherwise uith 
the present family, they were too 
poor tt) sliew tlieir giatituile. As 
a proof, liowcver, of what lie might 
expeetj by giving up the eaiise of 
die Stuarts, lie had to inform Mr 

that the^c was a sum of 

f. 1 0,000 Sterling, lodged in the 
r»ank of Venice, from which he might 
<haw at his pleasure. Mr im- 

mediately carried the letter to the 
('hevalier, wlio, after jierusiiig it, 
einiuiiul, “'Well, James, what do 
ycui nn‘au to do?" “ Why, draw it, 
t j he Mire." Draw it!” repeated 
tile Ih-inee. Ves, Sire," replied 


Mr ; not for my own, hut 

your Majesty's use.” j'n answer to 

Sir llobert XValpole’s letter, Mr 

thanked him lor his good opinion, 
which he would always endeavour to 
deserve, and informed Sir llobert 
that lie liad, in the first ])lace. diawii 
the sum from the Bank of Venice, 
and laid itatllis Majesty’s feet, udio, 
in Iiis opinion, was best entitled to 
any money goming from the Uiitish 
Govfc^rriment. 

The above anecdote is fioin un- 
doubted authority, having been told 
to the vviitcr of this .article by per- 
sons of the strictest iiitegiity, A\ho 
were well ac(|uaintcd with thecii- 
cuinstance. 


Lcxnox l.v TUL OLDKN TIME 


In this age of prose and arithme- 
tic, it is d( hghlful to look back into 
the olden tune, and call up men and 
things long gone by ,* and the more 
dehglitful, that, while the contrast is 
Mirficicnily vivid, and affords the 
1 idlest stores for speculation in all 
directions — historical, political, mo- 
lal, imaginative —it leads (unless we 
:i!e disposed to give up the substan- 
tial to tile airy and the gorgeous) to 
the coinfortablo conclusion, that the 
world, on tlie whole, is really not 
veiy much the worse for the wear, 
and that it is even yet capable of im- 
jirovenicnt. This pro]>ahitioii, we 
are aware, may be assailed by a va- 
liefy of peison.s who uie by no means 
agreed on the grounds of attack ; hut 
we do not profess to reduce it to a 
demonstration, lost it should swallow 
up our subject ; we merely state it 
as a very safe and reasonable sort of 
ophiuLs/n, calculated to meet the \i^ws 
of the generality of pel sons, even of 
the litu<hil()res tefupmis dcti, but 
l('a\ing all persons in the eiijoymtMit 
ot their natural and constitutional 
hbeity, to be unhappy with things as 
they aic, if such shall appear to them 
to be proper, and extending the like 
lihcity to all ]ier&ons who, being un- 
conscious of the particular benefits 
<lcrivc‘d from their predecessors, and 
measuring thing^s by the prices cur- 


rent, see no worth in any thing not 
possessing exchaiigeabio value, and 
oppose to all enquiry into any thing 
beyond their own time their unan- 
swerable cui houo. For our own 
part, wc regard things around us 
with considerable coniplacericy, — are 
inclined to see ‘^good in every thing,' 
.and think there may be two states 
different and opposite, each yet pre- 
senting much worthy of being paused 
on. AVe don't regret that ivc have 
not lived sooner, hut the fontrary ; 
and although wo may doubt whe- 
ther forest scenes and touniaments 
have been well suceerded by the race- 
course and the pnz(-ring, we are 
so little cairied by tlie ini, agination 
as to Miy, that had wc been allowed 
the choice, we would have been set 
ilown in our own, in pri fereiice to 
any otlier lime. The grand secret is, 
to make the most of circumstances, 
and in the fruition of these latter 
days, we do not know any thing 
more fascinating than, dropping our 
serious labours for a time, to he al- 
lowed to withdraw the curtain that 
interposes between us and the ])aht, 
— not ill a liistorical way, for that 
is ratlicr much matter of hnsim 
for indolent people, (hit udinutiptr ^ 
sotnnos, but by the ii)te"venlion oi 
chronicle and legend, in v\h;ch 
there is no place ior scepticism ; — 
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to tiacc the griules, fashions, modes, 
)>reju(liccs, superstitions, througli 
u'liich society has advanced in its 
progress to. u hat we now hnd it, — 
viewing in actual operation the in- 
stitutions of feudality, chivalry, and 
inonastic seclusion ; their effects on 
moving life and manners, — the 
strange union of things the most op- 
posite, — reverence for church and 
churchmen, with a total relaxation 
of moj.ils, — di'Iicate attention to fe- 
males, ai)proa(hing almost to devo- 
tion, with undisguised libertinism, — 
courtesy and generosity, with fero- 
city and outrage, — painful fasting and 
abstinence, with the coarsest incon- 
tinence, — the most reckless daring, 
ivith the most abject superstition. 
M^e could “ dream away'' a large 
portion of our life ” in placid suffer- 
ance,” revolving such matters. 

liut this is only a part of the pic- 
ture, although the part most fre- 
ijuently exhibited ; there is another 
that stands separated from it, ybt 
possessing many features in com- 
mon, and partaking of the same co- 
louring — city life, (’itics w’ere not 
then as they now a^c, the quiet ha- 
bitations of men peaceably engaged 
in traffic, but contained w’ithin them 
a fierce democracy, originally drawn 
together, no doubt, for mutual jiro- 
tection and gain, Imt grown formi- 
dable fioin nuinhcrs, and turbulent 
from wealth. Kach burgher was 
then a soldier citizen. He was a 
le^s picturesque olqect, perhaps, than 
the regular man of war, but not a 
less interesting one. 'W'ar with the 
one was a profession reduced to sys- 
tem, and having its proper observ- 
ances; with the otliL *, a duty im- 
posed sometimes by the occasion, and 
performed as the stipulated jirice of 
immunities at others, but under- 
taken generally with so much alac- 
rity, as to shew that the natural in- 
clination Went strongly along with 
the obligation. 'I'hc lepeated exer- 
cise of the duty, in connection with 
the regular profession, traffic, had 
the effect of creating an anomalous 
and now almost unknown character ; 
for though we have municipalities and 
corporations, privileges and iinnui- 
nitu's, the creations of those days, 
and now little impaired, so far as 
black Utter is concerned, we shall 
look in vain lor the martial I’ortrcvc 


or Mayor, the bold Alderman, n\st 
Jlaroris, and the hardy burghers, that 
weic wont to take to the field with as 
mucli good wdll as their modern le- 
presentalives would now engage in 
a holiday procession, or in (he patrio- 
tic duty oflaying a foundation-stone, 
and who might be seen to hold the 
balance in matters sc weighty as the 
possession of the regal dignity. The 
municipal chivalry, the consequence 
of this combination of w^ar and trade, 
wealth and privileges, and which 
gave a colour to city life, from the 
civic monarch to the apprentice, is 
now’ gone to its rest wdth its worthy 
professors. 

A\'ho does not lecollcct tlic de- 
lightful peep at London in the For- 
tunes of Nigel Although by the 
lime of James, much that was pe- 
culiar in the manners of the eirizens 
had passed aw^ay, and the founda- 
tion of that even, uniform character, 
which the supremacy of irade ever)- 
Avhere produce's, had been already 
laid. has not wished that the 

sketch had been more extended, or 
that it might be rrsumed 't \Vv sliall 
not desjiair of seeing this latter part 
of our wish fulfilled, hut, in the 
meantime, it is proper to hasten to 
state, that the subject is no longer 
unappropriated, and ibat a competi- 
tion of no doubtful merit appears 
in the author of these “ Sketches of 
London in the Olden Time." 

AVe have not read any thing of 
late that \vc have liked better than 
this uiqiretending volume. Frofes- 
sioiis of modesty are always suspi- 
cious ; but this scarce quality stands 
here on leal evidence. There is 
abundance of materials, had they 
been husbanded, and diawn out ac- 
cording to the most a))proved rules 
of elongation, to have filkd six vo- 
lumes instead of one. Indeed we 
aic not sure but that the author 
lias stood in his own light by over 
condensation, and that the interest 
of some of his tales is hurt by the 
abruptness inseparable from the li- 
mitation cf bis plan. 

15ut it is better that it should be 
this way than the other, so long as 
there is no attempt to be epigram- 
matic and strikingly pointed, — the sin 
of so many of the craft, and whicli 
he rarefu% avoids. 11c brings to his 
buhject what is rare ; with the collee- 
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tois of legends, a nusonnhtc ontlm- 
.siasm; ami li is Talcs arc* evidently the 
lesult of uiueh reading ; dull, from its 
very quantity, we should suspect, hut 
vv Inch, as passid ihroup;!! his alciiihic, 
l)resenth a heautiful and attractive 
ore. He writes dearly and rapidly, 
and wftli considcrahle dramatic ( fleet, 
and his descriptioirs are about as vivid 
and i)ietiircsque as any thinp; within 
our recollection. He has been fortu- 
nate, too, in the choice of his subject; 
for fjondon, thou*;!! associated with so 
many recollections, tlic theatre of so 
many rcvolutioms, and the scene of 
so nnni V vicissitudes, by fire, and pes- 
ulenee, and sword ; and of so much 
that it is p^ood ami great, notwilli- 
standing all its blots and all its 
gdddy factions,'' and withal the most 
iiiieu'sting locality between land‘s- 
i ml and laiid’s-i'iid, is perliaps the 
hast illustrated in a popubir way. 
W'c have glimpses and insulated 
tro])hies of it in various quarters, and 
statistics enough, but nothing calcu- 
lated to set It before us in its progress, 
in eonncction with the age ami 
body of the time, its form and pres- 
sun* so that while there is no lack 
ot mateiials to work upon, our aii- 
ihoi lias all the advantages of an 
early occupation of the ground. His 
object, as he states it in his preface, 
has been to exhibit a faithful pic- 
ture of ancient London, from the 
jieriod when she first raised her head 
as a great mercantile city ,* and to de- 
lineate tlie superstitions, manners, 
and customs, of lier ancient inhabi- 
tants.” In this he has ^cncraKij 
succeeded. The volume contains 
eight Talcs, commencing with a le- 
gend of tlie twelfth century, am) end- 
ing with a "i'ale of the sixteenth, the 
intermediate period having their pro- 
j)er illustrations. Now it is obvious- 
ly no easy task to go hack to so re- 
mote an era, and, advancing by a re- 
gular gradation, to jirescrvc the dis- 
tinctions which existed at the seve- 
ral points of time in the interval, in 
idiom, manner.s, and costume : we do 
not merely speak of aiiachronisiris, 
for these are perliaps unavoidable, 
hut of the difficulty of adapting the 
style ami tone to each particular pe- 
riod, and kee}nng up a consistent se- 
l>aration in »he series. We dare say, 
as the author informs us, he has done * 
ills utmost to give individual features 
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to each period, hut we cannot think 
that lie is sanguine of his success in 
this respect. I'lic last of the sketches 
we should imagine to be tlie nearest 
to truth, as it approached nearest to 
our own time ; but comparing it with 
the first, there is scarcely sucli a differ- 
ence of character in the picture of 
the early period as would seem to 
be required, if we are to refer it back 
four centuries; and ibe same may 
be said, more or less, of most of the 
others, comparing them in the same 
way. liut wliere he avails himself of 
the broad and general cliaracteris- 
tics of an age vvliich cannot be lost 
or misconceived, am’ in the use of 
which tliere is less restraint, the 
observation does not apply. Of two 
of these, the belief of the existence 
and influence of magic, and tlie uni- 
versal adojition of the visions of al- 
chemy, there arc happy illustrations 
in “ Raymond the Multiplier' ami 
Mabel dc Oysours.” Tlicse sketches 
are brought out with spirit, delicacy, 
and effect ; there is a consistent har- 
mony between the style and tlie su- 
perstitions on which they are found- 
ed ; and when the marvel is let out 
in conformity to the rule in such 
cases, made and provided that there 
sliall 1)0 no scciets with readers, it is 
quietly suggested, without interrup- 
tion to the tone of the narrative by 
any set phrase of explanation — one 
of the chief merits of such composi- 
tions. The “ Involuntaiy Miracle” 
is of the same class, and possesses 
nearly equal merit ; it weaves toge- 
ther a pretty love story, a magical le- 
gend, and a lively picture of city 
manners. Hut jierhaps the most 
finished, and the best, is the tab* en- 
titled For the Red Hose,” which, 
as the name indicates, is laid in the 
times of the York and Lancastrian • 
wars, and contains a spirited sketch 
of the excitement, reverses, ami social 
state of the period — if such there 
was — wlicre every man’s hand, with 
few exceptions, was against his 
neighbour. The others, although 
they do not lank W’itli tliose we have 
mentioned, are all ingeniously writ- 
ten. Rut without extending our ro- 
niarks, which our limits will not 
liermit, vve come at once to the last 
of the scries, An Evening at York 
Place,” from which wc shall give a 
specimen or two, although the tale. 
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perhaps;, is not the most chararttristit: 
of the author’s n)anncr, or n.iich 
eoiinoctcd with our remarks, but it 
hapjiens to strike us as best adapted 
for the puqiose of extract. 

It thus commences; — 

Room for inv lord Cardinal ! on 
ht'forc, niy lords and masters, on before, 
room for my lord Cardinal !" was the 
cry of the hare-headed ^entlemen-ushcrs 
to the crowd that had j^athered around 
Westminster ImH ; — a cry replied to by 
many an ani^r\ look, — and many a mut- 
tered ciiise, — and many an expression of 
impotent lage and liatred, — as the silver 
(To^^ses, — the scarlet tiappings, — the gilil- 
t‘(l j)ole-avcs, — gleaming from beneath 
the lofty archway of the hall, indicated 
the approach of the son of the Ipswich 
butcher, who, as bishop of Winchester, 
jnimate of York, — lord Cardinal, — lord 
high Chancellor, — and Legate n — 

was returning, in more than kingly state, 
from his judicial duties in the Chancery 
Court and Star Chamber, to his princely: 
habitation, York Place. 

‘‘ llooin for my lord Cardinal ! on be- 
foie, my masters, — on before,— mal e 
\\'a\ for my lord Cardinal again re- 
sounded tiirough Palace Yard. 

Curse on this Ipswich bull dog, nnil- 
lered a serving-inan, as be was fotcibly 
thrust to the wall by one of the Cardi- 
nal’s attendants, (.’ursc on all priests, 
rather, evclainied a sfern-looking }oung 
man lieside him. St. .fqhn could pieach 
repentance r.i eainers hair, and coarse 
raiment, but ye must have pnests to 
jireach unnglileousness in scarlet, ami 
purple, and soft appan 1. IMake way 
for my lord Cardinal !” exclaimed one 
of the foremost attendants, who liad 
o\erlieard part of the bold strangei’s re- 
marks — lifting his partiAin — make way 
for your betters, and go to tiie devil. 1 
should be loath to go before ir> Iicttcrs, 
replied the stranger, and it would ill be- 
come me to take precedence there of my 
lord Cardinal — Seue the traitor and he- 
retic ! exclaimed the attendant ; hut the 
crowd seemed in no ha.>te to obey the 
mandate ; — sucli w'as the popular hatred 
of Wolsey, that even the terrific watch- 
word heretic” was iusuilicicnt to ,n-(,usc 
them to purmc him; .and he <piicily 
and unmolestcdly took his stand at »i 
short distance. 

A bold fellowr this, and a brave one, 
rjl warrant me, said the serving-man to 
a person .standing near him ; he is w'on- 
drously like master Norris, the king\ 
favc.unte groom ; I would we could get 
him for this ev^*ning. Re wary, then 
anil he sure not to tell him oiir na.ne'' 
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i Ki’.o^v not but he mi-ylit gieallv assist 
Us, u ImiK'd the Ollier. I will .seek bun 
out, leplicd the scrving-nKiti, for, tnil\, 
it was enough to do any Lnglisbnum’s 
heart good to hear how \ehemenlly be 
sjiakc against this proud C.udinal. 

The Nciving-man liad but just lime t-' 
place himself Iicsidc the sli.mger, .nid 
to endca\oiir to cuter into i onversation 
with him, ere the ciy, Room lor my 
lord Cardinal !” again lesonnded, and a- 
gam his numerous attendants, by tlie un- 
sparing iKse of their p.iiti/;ins, nride a 
way for the almost leg.il state of llie ani- 
hitioiis Wolsey. 

Two gentlemen of Ins ibamber, ilntlud 
in fma scarlet, and mounted o\\ bor.> • s - 
miiarly caparisoned, fust adiactul. be.i.- 
nig massue silver i rosscN ; — two ot'u i", 
siinilariy appirelled, succeed. 'f!, be.niM_- 
twosiher pillars. — then tollow ed a sci - 
jeant .d aims v\ith lli<3 m.ice, .d'O ol 
nia>s!\v‘ sil\<‘i ; — while, muredi.ilei \ be- 
fore t!ie iichlv-i.ipaii oiicd null’ of tb-' 
lord Caiilinal, two \oung noblemen, .i'- 
tendants on the ambitious (•liuu'lmMii. 
advanced, one T>eari ng the bmad simI i i 
Kngland, and the otlur the red bai. 

Ah! well indeed do tliose scat let li- 
veries 

“ Token t!»e < lueltic ol llie ieil<l.' nmii," 
as Dr Rull lialh std foitb m his he- 
.scrvpcion,” c\rl nnied the stiaiv’ii. 
Ye.s, it hccometli tins .‘iiailet ili igon, 
truly, who would luiu duiw lwii tli'. 
stars of heaven to the e nth, to make lu . 
slaves vvcai lu-> livtrKs ; — ihoin^h tiial oi 
Sathanns, metlnnks, were nuae lillmi;. 
Ye say truly, my maUei, ii'tunied llu' 
serving-man, will jileasul with the im- 
Icnt expiebsjons ot his in a assoeiate ; 
what? aie the ohl noluiUv to '^laiul cap 
in hand before the bnlilur's son ? — m.u- 
ry come up ! even wn, tailui was a sub- 
stantial yeonian in Keni, and g.ue hi. 
daughters five pounds a-piece to many 
them, and }et I daie not look in tlu. 
pricstbs face, lie is lifted Uji witli jiiide 
and all unrighteousness, replied the 
stranger, and theretor.* shall he fall into 
the snares of the devil ; aye. by him 

The godly hid't pulte .ibneke 

Amt he brjiij,'eth in hi> dei rlisli daieknesv - 

but it sball not be for long, — there be 
comctli in looinp, like King lUiod, or 
Pontius 1‘ilatc, — or rather, like his fallui 
Salhaiias, — w'itli great jiowar and stale, 
l/ccaii.se he knowo ili his time is short. 

And omvard, wTicomed by no slioui 
of gratulatioii, by no affectionate .in.l 
heartfelt smdes, came the rvl.te trmin- 
phante lord (Cardinal of Kngkmde,” on 
his sleek mule, g.iy with crimson m'mi 
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iMnljroidL’i \ , ,iii(i '^uld ; — -I'l ioiirnIv'»l by 
his attend. iMl ,, bcMnn^; jxile-axes, 

aad habited (to u ,e the wouN nf his mi- 
nute and alU'clK.niite hiojrrajiher (’aveii- 
clish) “ in .in uj)j)er garmenL of line 
ciinison satin ingiained, his pillionw fine 
scarlet, with .i neck selte about within- 
sido w^th black velvet, n tippet of sables 
around his nock, and holding in his band 
an orange, whereof the moatc within was 
taken out, and filled up again with parte 
of a sponge, wherein was vinegar and 
other confections against the pestilent 
aires.” Aye, on with ye ! muttered the 
ser\iog-nian with elenehed hand, as the 
haughty Caidinal slowly passed, and 
take the curse of all true English hearts 
with ye. 

AWilsey’ii favour waS by thia time 
nil the w.'iiie, .iiid he was tottering 
0)1 tlie giddy lieighl to which Henry's 
cajiriee and his own ambition had 
ailvanced him. 'riiere is a banquet 
at York Place, the (’ardinal's resi- 
dence ; and the stranger, who is ob- 
served to licar a close resemblance to 
INlasti r Morris, the King’s groom, is 
solicited, and agrees to form one of 
a niaskiiig-jiarty to the I*alace on 
the occasion, 'fho guests have ar- 
rived, and Wolsey is thus presented; 

111 the principal room, termed the 
ch.iinber of presence, on a high-raised 
cliair placed bene.ith the cloth of estate, 
sat the lord (kirdinal in lofty and unpar- 
tuqvitod grandcui , — many i eeollcctiotis, 
will'll he could not h.inish, must have 
crossed bis nnnd, as he Hatched the gay 
scene, and observed the joyous company. 
At -lu'h a festive meeting Emg Henry 
had <»lun appe.ired, — and in a similar 
ni.isquiiig, JM that very hall, he had fiist 
met that new and lieauliful favourite, 
whose rise seemed desiined to cast a dis- 
astrous and fatal shade over the long pros- 
perous fortunes of the “ trusty and well- 
iieloved NN'olsey.” A\'l, though he felt 
that he ‘ tood on the bunk of a precipice, 
— though be knew the hollo w-hoartcdiie^s 
of bis smiling and seryilely respectful 
guests, well trained in courtly dissiimi- 
lation, no shade of caio scoined to inark 
Ins opL'n brow .and with smiles of kind- 
ness and coniplaecney, and with neatly- 
expressed compliments, he welcomed his 
various guests as they successively bent 
befoie Ins footstool. 

Oil the ajipearaiicc of the maskers, 
he tlunks he discovers tlic King’s 
party, among whom, perhaps, is the 
King himself ; his soul rises within 
him, ami lie flutters himself with 
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visions of rctiiinmg fa\our. 'I’lic 
company share his surprise. 

It were impossible to describe the a- 
mazcinenl that pervaded the coraiviny at 
this unexpected visit. Wol?>ey was cer- 
tainly again restored to favour, — but how ? 
— Had the new favourite become sudden- 
ly reconciled to her powerful iival ? or, 
b.id she, whose rising glories seemed des- 
tined to slicd disastrous eclipse on the 
long-prosperous fortunes of Wolsey, — 
had she fallen from her su iftly-attained 
elevation ? — Had the emperor Charles 
espoused the cause of the politic Cardi- 
nal, — and was the King forced to conci- 
liate, because he dared not offend ? or, 
more than all this, was the Pope dead ? 
and was the tiiplc crown w’aiting to en- 
circle the brow of the ambitious church- 
man ^ — no one could say; and the very 
unceitainty and mysleiy which hung 
about the subject added fresh fuel to their 
curiosity. 

Kut the following song, ailtircsscd 
by one of the maskers to the fair 
lady Geraldine, then present, at 
once dispels bis liopes : 

Lady, too fair ! the sleepless mariner, 
With an.Mous heart, scanneth the mid- 
night sky, 

On one bright star alone, tho’ hosts shine 
near, 

Fixing his ej'c. 

For, though the sea in cloud-high waves 
may rise, — 

Tho’ the storm rage, and felon we -I* 
rebel, 

He knows that sweet star heameth in .. 
skies, 

Ihichaiigcable. 

Alas ! f^>r him w'ho life’s rough sea would 
try, 

Fixing his ga/e on meteors blazing far, 
Making the changeful beam of beauts 's 
eye 

1 1 is polar star. 

The seaman trusts, indeed, nor trusts iii 
v<iin ; 

For constant arc tb.c bright-eyed host 
of heav’n ; 

While the swift changing of the fickle 
main 

To beauty’s giv’iu 

But thou I who in the pride of beauty 
brave, 

Shiii'st brighter than the fairest sUir on 
high. 

Take not thy pattern from the fickle wave, 
But from the sky. 
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The elegant and accoinplibhnl 
l.ord Surrey, towards whom, as well 
as to his fatlirr, AVolscy entertained 
a settled enmity, is instantly detcet- 
et' All is hustle and confusion t)n 
the discovery of his audacious bold- 
ness. Surrey escapes, but the youn{^ 
stranger, and one of the viol-])layers, 
are seized, and brought before \Tol- 
sey, Avhen the following colloquy 
takes place : 

But who ' rc \ou ? I)cn(lini; a si-anii- 
iug glance on the ycning sir.iiiger, \\ ho, 
fixing Ills eves with a culm, hut proud ex- 
pression, on the stern features nf WoKey, 
in a firm voice replied, C'hiistopher (iocxl- 
luan, student of .lesus College, Oxford. 

A student fiom Oxford ’ — what could 
have moved uon, sir, to become the con- 
sort of drunken minslreN, and such beg- 
garly company ? What moved i/cut to 
Join in this most scandalous enterprise* of 
that proud, and disdainliil, and prodigal, 
loid Surrey, vvhorehy the King's majesty 
is brought into contempt^ S.ithan.is, J 
trow, returned tlu' young sfrangor, calm- 
ly. Ye say truly, master .lackanape, hut 
I coiiiinancl you to say further, nho 
brought you hither, and for what intent ? 

— the young stranger continued silent. 

By^ mine auihonty m this State, which 
VC* sliall ere long know’ to he great, and 
hy my spiritual power which ye dare not 
gainsay, I command you to answer my 
questions. 1 liow to no such authority, 
re[)lied the young str.inger, with as un- 
moved .in air, ancl as unchanging a coun- 
tenance, as though he wane answ’ering a 
m<‘H* cominon-pl.ice eiujuirv. d’hou most 
ir.M>lcnt and heretical beast ! returned the 
Cardinal, irritated beyond endurance at 
llie extraordinary and unexixictcd con- 
duct of the student, thou know'cst I have 
power to fine, to imprison, or to hang 
thee, and yet thou darcst mine authority ? 
'/Vac/ dcfiendeth not on y'ou, rny lord Car- 
dinal, nor on l^qie, nor devil, liut on the 
will of Almighty God. That we shall 
see ere long, w fieri yc are hanged at Ty- 
burn, jlercely answered Wolscy. 

The crisis of Wolscy 's fate had, 
however, arrivenl ; the morrow sees 
him deprived of the (ireat Seal, and 
stripped of his honours and riches, 
and the stranger and viol-player arc 
set at liberty. 

My very good friends, said lord Surrey, 
meeting them as they past with a joyful 
step the threshold of the outer gate of 
York Place, — I owe yc much for the jeo- 
pardy in which t placed ye ; — here, An- 
tony *Mund,iy, arc five broad pieces (pr 
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yc, — tiulv, I never inti'nded yc' should Ik* 
put in fear of your life, oi of the stocks. 
Many thanks, my most noble lord, le- 
jilied the overjoyed treble viol -player, 
bowin^almost to the ground, mellniiks, 
for suffl a royal guerdon, I might hc', vvell 
content to iLinain yet anothcT night m 
prison, — bating the fright about hanging. 
I would 1 might do something more ser- 
viceable for you, Mastc'r. Goodman, con- 
tinued Lord Suriey, addressing himsi'll 
to the young stranger , as you arc from 
Oxford, J will pray my noble* father Jicn* 
to get you some ollice ahoul the cc*urt, 
which rniglit he suited to .t scholar. 

Ko, IK*, intenupfcd the churlish duke, 
no schok.rs for me; methinks 1 have 
seen enough of learning. Here w.is tins 
proud Cauhnal r»ihng the kind .is though 
hc were lord ji.iramount, because, t.ir- 
sooth, he had book-learning, — there’s 
that arch heretic m Gcini.iny, setting all 
the world in commotion with his (^'vll^h 
notit'iis, because, forsooth, he i*- book- 
Ic.irnecl ; — and here again is a hghl-heatt- 
Cil wilful hoy, with hi. line speei he., .nul 
verse makings, which .’ue ni.ii vi-lloiisly 
well lilted lor .i mor.ality j)>av,or a Wlnf 
sunt ide mystery, bunging my veiv la ad 
into jeopauly, ihiough ois misrlnevous 
hook-leannng — Lngl.uicl wes nevei 
merry Mnglaiid since ('aidinals e.imt ip. 
amongst us,” said my good Loicl of Suf- 
folk ; hut, truly, last night had i imu’e 
r<*nson to mv, — “ JCngl.ind was nevei 
merry Ivngl.ind,” siiice hook-U ai ning 
came in among us. And so, thou \)ioud- 
di.sdainhd, ‘toinachful boy, with Iby La- 
tin and Itah.in, like a sli.uilling jirie.f, — 
and thy lute jingling, and jool\s ver-^e 
like a vagabond nnn.tnl, — 1 pr. v our 
lady, this may he .i sunicient admomtion 
unto thcc to use thy self moie wialy lieic- 
after. 

Alas ! what shall 1 do for you, said tne 
generous Surrey as the Duke clejiarted ? 

I would that my l.ilher would but .sjxak 
for you at court, — hut In will not; l.ike 
this purse, howcv er, <ind tin. nng ; when 
I come to my estate 1 will tiuly remem- 
ber ye. J will fake the nng, Lord Sur- 
rey, returned ^lie student, .ind I will 
keep it in nicmoiy of this wonderful de- 
liverance, but I |)ray you take hack the 
purse ; little of this W'orld’s wealtli suf- 
liceth for a humble scholar, and He who 
hath beyond all expectatiem brought me 
out 6f this danger, hath doubtless some 
work for me to do, and therefore will not 
sufier me to want : farewell, iny Lord 
Surrey, Heaven grant ijc may not fall 
from your high estate, even as hath this 
lord Cardinal. 

Alas! never again did I meet the noble 
and highly-gifted Surrey, said Christo- 
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phcr (Joodm.iM, iii.iny \fars after, \vhcn, 
— .1^. the Irii-iid ot .I(;hn Kiu)\, — the pas- 
tor of the lMi':,o'i->h rhiirrh at (iencvci, 
and one ot the translators of its celebrated 
he was looked uji to with aflcetion- 
atc veneration h\ the leaders of the early 
ruritan controveisy, and hailed as their 
patriarcji. IVuly, said the old man, .is 
he told the otten repeated, hut .il\\.i3s in- 
teiestinj;, story ol^his evciUlid life, I have 
been in peril by land .ind hy sea; in 
battle, in storm, and in peihecution ; hut 
never did J meet so wondrous a deliver- 
ance (albeit nnwoithy of it lioin my boy- 
ish fi)ll\) as that Ironi YoiL I’laee. 'I’hmgs 
aie t'hani^ed since then; I would the}’’ 
were yet more ehanged ! The tiue gos- 
])el lir_,ht hath indeed again shined on us, 
but her fair, .md sweet, and far surpass- 
ing lu''tre h.'ith been ilnnmed by' the sha- 
dows of man’s inventions. Well, though 
there are rites, and ei remoines, I’opish 
hahils,and lords hisliojis, — thank Heaven 
v\e have no C.irdnivds ! 

rx'fore vvc' conclude, we give the 
following vi'ry hcaiUiful balLul from 
the talc For the Red Rose.’' 

'J'he greenwood tree ! the greenwood 
tree ! 

He is lair, and tall, and goodly to see ; 

Jle Iifteth his leafy he, id to tlie sky, 

And spriMcleth his green arms wide .and 
high. 

'file wind in.iy blow, lie hears it not; 

'I’he storm may lago, lie fears it not ; 

He puts forth his le.ives rejoicingly, 

And for king, oi haron, caieth not he — 
And we will he like thee, greenwood 
tree. 

'I'he giei’iiwood tiee ' the gieemvoud tree ! 
li’oodly shelier gianletli lie 
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To the birds lliut on his boughs aie sing- 
ing. 

To tlie flow'’rs that at Ins fool are spring- 
ing ; 

His shade is sought by the cbipjiled doe, 
When the meiiy aiclui bends his how ; 
And the hare, and the kid, to lus broad 
sh.'ide lice. 

For the weak and suecourless shclteieth 
he ; 

And we will be like thce,*gicenw ood 
tree ! 

Then hail to thee ! tliriec hail to llioe 1 
1*1 ide of the forest, greenwood tree ! 

Who give a alike thy goodly' schaue 
To the proud Kaion and th.e hold eid- 
I.'iw ; 

When the north wind blows, may it 
shako thee not ; 

WJicri the liglilning glares, ni.iv it scathe 
thee not ; 

Rut, when we .ire gone where all shall 
he. 

May thy gallant brani'hes wave wide and 
fi ee, 

j’ride of the forest, greemvood lice. 

\\"c confess we were of fltose to 
whom the autlior, in lus pre face, ad- 
ilresscs liimseif as likely to he start- 
led at the representation of so much 
wealth and splendour in London at 
so early a peiiotl. i>ut uilection 
satisHcs us that it is not exaggerated. 
Sufficient reasons arc assigned for 
the early greatness of the city, and 
we iiave this fact in pi oof of it, that 
upon the conquest of Canute, wlieii 
he imposed a tax on tlie kingdom, 
one eighth of the whole was levied 
from Imndon. 


lA)inl’in in the Oiiieu Time . — 


'rnirsT-not, oh, trust not 
'fh^ snide*! nf the fair ; 

Like dew after sunrise 
'fheir words are of air. 

'I’he glances tliey throw 
iM.iy enter your heart. 

And I hen is their trinm|)li, 
And then is your smait. 

Tims oft li.ive 1 sung 

When unfetter’d by Love, 


As playful as lambkin, 

As pure as the dove. 

Rut now, when the blasts 
Of a world of w oe 
Have come oVr my spuds. 
And rudled Ijjeir flow ; 

I oft, in the hour 

Of sadness and grief. 
Have felt lli.d a fair one 
Can yield sonit lelief. 
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ON TUK SIJIM'OSED NECESSITY FOR, AND UTILITY OT, W K. 

f Continued from Jiafie 68(i, of Vul. XV L ) 

Book IV. 

Chapter III, 

On the l*ositivc Utiliii/ of War. 

That wars arc necessary only in ages of defective civilization has been 
attempted to be shown in the two preceding Chapters : the application of 
the same Ailc may be made to bear with at least equal force and propriety 
upon tlv’ (juestion of their utility. 

Among the chief of the arguments in favour of the utility of war is that 
which considers it as a beneficial stimulus for the exertion of mind. It may 
be urgod^ tlial the general conduct of all created beings is iieces.sarily influ- 
enced by some ruling excitement to which the natural affections of the mind 
may be considered, in many respects, as subordinate. The Deity himself 
may well be supposed to require no external circumstances to ])roinpL bis 
benevolence, tlie pure gratification derived from an exertion of wliicb is alone 
sufficient, in our minds, to account for those magnificent displays of his in- 
cessant activity which the universe everywhere presents to our ol)ser\ation ; 
hut wc cannot allow an independence of this high character to the creatuies 
of his hand. Even the highly-gifted inhabitants of heaven are most pro- 
bably indebted to some peculiar impulse for the due exertion of their su- 
blime faculties. Man certainly is so circumstanced : without some alluring 
object of pursuit, or the application of an exterior impulse, be, in his indi- 
vidual character, cannot be supposed to be capable of raising himself above 
the liiniied range of his sensual nature; and the conduct of congregattd 
masses of men would, without such assistance, be c([ually divested of all 
beneficial energy, and totally preclude the hope of eventual improvement. 

It is not intended to deny the truth of this statement ; and it is also ad- 
mitted, that the general tendency of the particular excitements, out of which 
much apparent good might arise, may sometimes be essentially evil. Of 
this nature is war. But it remains to be proved that the desired excitement 
must neerssaritt/ answer that description. 

T\V(> j „ iiiei;»al qfasses of excitements operate upon the human mind : one 
referable to the present, the ‘other to probable future events and expecta- 
tions. The present occurrences interest more particuhirly our grosser pas- 
sions, and are best suited to a season of defective civilization ; the future 
engage, for the most jiart, exclusively, our better afiections ; and in propor- 
tion as refinement advances, the excitement derived from this purer source 
prevails. To the first class belong, among others, War, and all its fierce 
assemblage of evils ; to the second. Religion, and her hand-maid, Peace. 
The spur given to the energies of the mind by the events and accidents of 
war, is, doubtless, useful, perhaps ne#ssary, in the earlier agep, when the 
more spiritual excitement cannot gain admittance in the breasts of the un- 
cultivated people : in this way, an apology may, wiili some show t)f reason, 
be made for the practice of war on the score of utility ; but it is one wbieii 
will apply only to tlie darker times, and cannot be tolerated in a period of 
superior civilization. 

Discord, indeed, can never be admitted, with any regard to reason, to be 
an indispensable Element towards the improvement of the individuals or .so- 
cieties of a superior age. The results of war, however casually advanta- 
geous, arc, in thamain, decidedly injurious. By its action, some aits and 
sciences have been created and improved, but many also have been dctcflo- 
rated or destroyed. The valuable fruits of violence are exceedingly few, 
although, like all other rare productions, liable, to be too hiolily esteemed,, 
while those of a deleterious quality abound jto an uncon trollafte excess. 

The only point now to be tried i.s, whetlier the more honourable excite- 
ments, on the side of which, to the cxclu.sion of the malevolent passions, are 
ranged the best feelings of our nature, is alone suflicient for the due conduct 
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of human aifiiis. J'his is a matter yet to be deckled by experience ; but 
we trust that no candid mind will be inclined to wait for the a])plication of 
that test bol’ore it anticipate the result most desirable for the interests of 
humanity. 

Such is the admirable construction of society in its improved state, that 
it possesses in itself an inexhaustible fund for the encouragement of virtuous 
exertion. What our notions of social improvements are, may be inferred 
from the general scope of this treatise: of its constituents, Christianity un- 
fjUcstionably holds the liighest rank; bnt we have also admitted their due 
importance to4>e attached to the various inestimable accomplishments con- 
sequent upon the diffusion of all useful knowledge. It is hardly possible 
to conceive, that, with all the powerful inducements arising out of the con- 
stant collision of cultivated minds, combined with the awful and interesting 
sanctions of a divine religion, mankind will at any future period relapse into 
a state of criminal inanity, or that they will at all times be so debased as 
to require, for the developcmcnt of their faculties, -the violent excitation of 
destructive war. 

If the plea of the permanent utility of war, as a necessary exciting prin- 
ciple, cannot be established, little can be urged in its favour, on the ground 
of the support it occasionally affords to partial and temporary interests. 
IV ars have a tendency, in communities pretty far advanced in the order of 
civilization, to produce certain combinations highly favourable to particular 
classes and individuals ; but in all the cases in which they perform this ser- 
vice, the great mass of the people proportionably suffer, so that the amount 
of ha])piness thereby produced is altogether inadequate, as a means of com- 
])ensation, to the quantity of misery. 

'rhe ingenuity f)f men, in that stage of civilization which is most favour- 
able to the advanceniciit of art and knowledge, has been frequently exerted 
to ( xtract a partial benefit out of the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
( onsiderable success has sometimes attended the arduous attempt ; and to 
this fortunate result must be attributed many of the anomalies remark- 
aljle ill modem cultivated societies. The wants of the State in time of 
war, for instance, have compelled it to resort to the practice of borrowing 
money from its subjects : the creation of public funds, and a variety of col- 
lateral institutions, have consequently taken place ; some of which are, 
under th(! continually improving system of conducting them, highly condu- 
cive to the national prosperity. An able eye will discern at once, that the 
disjiosition so to divest the course of untoward events, is more creditable to 
the innate resources of the human mind, than conclusive in an argument 
in favour of the utility of war. All that can be said for the evil principle 
Vrliich assisted in the creation of so much good, is, that it performed the 
oHicc of a auggesttjr, — or that it unwittingly put' the first link to a chain of 
consequences which have been useful to society. It is not clear that the 
same, or a much liigher, degree of benefit would not have accrued from a 
contrary disposition of affairs ; and with a view to the future, at least, it 
seems to la; undeniable, that the only useful fruits capable of growing 
out of the practice of war liave already been reaped, and that we can there- 
fore found no reasonable expectation of further profit upon the theory of its 
unceasing recurrence. 


Chdptc?' IV, 

^ On the Accidenlal Advantages of iVav. 

The last theme usually adduced in favour of war, to which it is compa- 
tible with our confined plan to advert, is that wliich refers to its adventitious 
advantages. 

Wq have to premise under this head, that any disposition of things which, 
although fjenerally indifferent in its consequences, is occasionally attended 
with beneficial results, is useful in proportion to the extent of its aberration 
from the regular order : if, among its anoinalips, arc to be numbered effects 
of a deleterious nature, an estimate must be formed of its comparative good 
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and bad productions, before it can fairly become an object of absolute re- 
j)n)batioij. 13ut if a disposition, of itself radically noxious, is only partially 
embellished by a few brilliant events of questionable utility, it may, widi 
all due deference to reason, be, without hesitation, considered as deser\ing 
of uiKjualilied censure. 

It is in this latter light that we arc to consider the practice of war in re- 
ference to its most splendid concomitants ; the exhibition of the heroic vir- 
tues, valour, generosity, magnanimity ; which, although peculiarly calcu- 
lated to attract public admiration, frequently lose much of their lustre upon 
a strict scrutiny into their intrinsic merits, and can, at any I'atc, be only re- 
garded as mere fugitive scintillations from the dark and prolific source of all 
conceivable mischief. 

The argument in favour of \var as the occasion of developing the splendid 
qualities of superior minds is so exceedingly feeble, that we should consider 
a formal attempt at its refutation as an unpardonable intrusion upon the 
reader. That war errata^ virtue is not alleged ; and it would be a poor 
compliment to the latter to adduce proof of its natural independence of cir- 
cumstances, whose general tendency is directly opposed to its prosperity. If, 
in carefully analyzing those (pialities, we separate such of their ingredients 
which may a})pear to deteriorate, instead of being beneficial to the interests 
of morality, the portion that is really valuable will be found to be so much 
more congenial to the dispositions of peace, as evidently to wait only for a 
season of greater harmony for their less partial admission than heretofore 
into the bosoms of men. 

Upon the wliolc, without claiming any undue weight for the few cursory 
ohsacrvaiions which have been appropriated to this part of* our subject, it is 
sufficiently apjiareiit that no argument in favour of a probable ever- recurring 
state of warfare, upon the ground of its essential necessity or utility, can he 
long seriously maintained. MHiatevcr appearance of solidity may on a jiar- 
tial consideration attach to the proposition, must, we think, be dissi])atcd on 
farther extending our view into the natural course of human affairs. AW 
cannot believe, that in the bands of Trovidcnce evil is an indispensable, or 
even an useful instrument ; altbough we doubt not that, in spite of the exist- 
ence of evil, the sacred intentions of Heaven will not ultimately fail of com- 
plete accomplishment. The incessant wars, with the detail of which history 
is loaded, arc a reproach, not to our nature, but upon our conduct : in the 
general distribution of pow'er, an ample portion has been reserved to man to 
relieve himself from tlje foul stain ; and the sound conclusions of reason, as 
well as tlie fond aspirations of hope, lead to the assurance that it will in due 
time, although by a gradual process, be fully exerted for the attaiiinient of 
this great end. It has been our aim in this place to produce the conviction 
that there rt'ally exists no jdiysical or moral inipcdiinmii to such a consum- 
mation ; ainl if wc have succeeded in this object, nothing more will be re- 
tjuired than the common measure of faith in the benevolent purposes of the 
jVIost Higli to justify any opinion wc may have hazarded with respect to 
the improveirients of future times, and of the destined increase in the general 
prosperity of the human race. 


Chapter V. 

The Conclusion. 

Previous to the conclusion of a composition of the didactic class, a sum- 
mary re-statement of the leading principles therein developed is frequently 
useful as a guide in arranging the reflections of the reader. We are in- 
duced to adopt the same plan, notwithstanding the brevity of our work, 
in the hope of further elucidating such of our premises in the first ex- 
position of which we may have inadvertently given grounds for misap- 
prehension. 

Our main design has been^to inculcate the probability of the eventual 
occurrence of considerable changes in the moral and political slate of so- 
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cicty. U'c hold an opinion in opposition to those uJio belwyc that the 
world wiIJ, to the end of time, continue the same line of conduct as it hus 
inaiiitaincd tliroiigli the ])ast and present generations; that, with the ex- 
ception of sonic iniprovenients, inconsiderable when compared with the 
necessary melioration, the same scenes will be continually re-acted ; vice, 
misrule, ignorance, will always preponderate over the more amiable dispo- 
sitioi\s ; and tlie history of the past, in conformity to tilt experience of the 
ages already expired, will comprise a striking and faitliful epitome of future 
events. Jiavc endeavoured to show, that, so far from this being a 
reasonable statement of our expectations, the past transactions can no moie 
be considered to be a sample of those which arc to happen in the times to 
which we have referred, than the acts of the weak and inconsiderate in- 
i’ant are indicative of the conduct and achievements of the well-educated 
and enlightened man. Carefully abstaining from overstepping the just 
range of natural probability, we have seen grounds for maintaining, tliat 
very important alterations in the moral condition of human society are not 
only certain, but at some points of the political horizon actually in pro- 
spect. As a principal result of these alterations, one of the bitterest, and in 
its consequences the most disastrous and degrading eifects of the state of 
tilings hitherto experienced, the pitACTicE ot wmi will gradually fall into 
disuse, and leave room for the complete introduction of a superior econo- 
my in tlic disposition of human affairs. 

In the furtherance of the design thus enunciated, we entered, in the first 
place, into a retrospective view of civilization, and adverted to the well- 
known ilivision into two distinct classes of the family of man in the times 
antecedent to the introduction of Christianity ; one of these classes (in- 
comparably the smallest of the two,) the recipients of an extraordinary re- 
velation, and, on account of their peculiar situation, not comprehended in 
our strictures ; the other abandoned to the insufficient resources of reason, 
with little other exterior aid than what might have resulted from the un- 
certain traditions of the earliest times. 

To this latter and larger class are our observations, in the first instance, 
confined ; but when they refer to the period which succeeded the reception 
of the Christian faith, they must be understood to comprehend the whole 
liuman race. 

In consequence of the state of estrangement from each other in which 
the several social combinations have liitherto been, more or less, compelled, 
by peculiar circumstances, to exist, their respective progress in the march of 
civilization has been necessarily various. To arrive at some definite notion 
tif the extent of this variation, we have referred to characteristic marks as 
distinguishing the most prominent stages in the progress of mankind, to- 
w^ards the highest attainable i>oint of excellence. WitJ^out such an ar- 
rangement, we should have repeatedly incurred the danger of being mis- 
understood in the course of the attempt to apply our observations to parti- 
cular cases. The stages so delineated will have been readily conceived to 
be of unequal duration in respect to each other, as well of the different 
nations to whom, in the course of their political career, they may be re- 
spectively applicable ; tlieir number, as especially connected with the for- 
tunes of a single community, does not exceed seven, but is increased to 
eight when considered as referable to the world at large. 

The four first stages comprehend all that can be achieved by unassisted 
reason ; in the later times of the highest of these stages, extraordinary in- 
stances occur of the innate powers of the human mind. The arts and 
sciences flourish ; and in the breasts of a few select individuals, morality is 
appreciated and cherished ; but vice, misery, and ignorance, infest tlic 
great mass of society ; and the attainments, however brilliant in appear* 
ance, of*the smallest minority, being altogether insufficient to sustain the 
sinking fortunes of the State, the next step must, without supernatural aid, 
be necessarily retrograde. 

That aid has actually b^cn already imparted in a great number of instan- 
ees : it includes the light, and all the other blessings of^thc Christian dis- 

voi xvix. 
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pcrisatioii, and wliich are, in due time, to be the portion of all the nations 
of tlie earth. Tlie Fifth Stage of social improvement dates from the hour of 
the public reception of that lioly religion ; and thenceforward, the progr^-s- 
sivc ainendnvjnt of the community, although occasionally impeded, is unal- 
terably assured. 

Until the termination of the Seventh Stage, the several detached nations 
will continue to e»liibit a varied progress in the respective gradations. AFe 
are yet far removed from that period ; and but one or two instances might 
be adduced wherein a near approach has been made towards the end of the 
sixth era. 

The principal mark by which we are to judge of the actual arrival of a 
nation at the point last indicated, is the possession of such a store of valu- 
able knowledge as may nearly overbalance the influence of the prejudices 
engendered in the course of its accumulation. Some discernment is required 
in the application of this critfrion, but we believe that its main features 
arc sufficiently obvious to render it useful as a practical rneasiirc. 

There is yet, unhappily, no instance of an advance beyond the Sixth 
Stage, 'fhc mark’ of the entrance into the seventh will he a very consider- 
able diminution of the prejudices to which we have alluded, and when the 
novel circumstance will be displayed of njiuijoritij of the community, whose 
minds have been emancipated from their power. The increase of this ma- 
jority will be proportional to the advance towards the close of this splendid 
era, when the way will be open for the more general imj)rovement of the 
human species, 

During no part of all these stages can the causes v.diich produce wars bo 
said to be wholly extinguished, although, in the era last mentioned, the prac- 
tice of war wdll gradually fall into disuse. The characteristic mark of the 
eighth and lust stage is simple and decisive. It is the exhibition of a ma- 
jority of minds, not of one, or several particular communitieK, but of the whole 
human po])ulacion, sufficiently enlightened to be guided almost implicitly 
by the pure dictates of religion and reason, unembarrassed by the errors of 
prejudice. The duration of each of the other stages, either in the case of 
one, or of all the nations of the globe, falls within the j)rovince of reasonable 
conjecture : a discerning eye might, probably, without danger of any very 
gross fallacy, venture to measure their respective terras, lint the eiohth 
cannot be scanned by finite comprehension, and must endure to that awful, 
and, probably, refnote period, when all material substances are de^stineil fi- 
nally to perish, and to give full scope to the ineffable glories of the spiritual 
world. 

During all this long, this unfathomable period, war, and the causes of 
war, will be equally unknown. Then, and not till then, will men begin to 
acquire intelligib^g notions with regard to the celestial economy. Among 
other interesting points of knowledge, they will learn, that vice and misery 
predominated only in the comparatively short infancy of the world ; and 
that while the sufferers in the course of that more difficult pilgrimage #ia(l 
their allotted recompcnce in another stage of existence, it was to be their 
own happy fate to enjoy also, with less liability to inte rruption, the in- 
estimable blessings of which the present is, under an improved disposition 
of aft*airs, evidently susceptible. 

AVe cannot too forcibly inculcate, that the basis of all our expectations of 
future improvement is religion, — the Christian religion, such as it is ex- 
hibited in the inspired writings. In truth, the want of sufficient knowledge 
of the value and tendency of Christianity, in respect to its influence on tlie 
fortunes of the present life, has been the chief cause of the partial success 
which has hitherto attended the attempts towards reformation. It has not 
been sufficiently adverted to, or belie that without the predominance of 
this most efficient instrument of moral improvement, no important or du- 
rable reformation' can be achieved ; that the constitution of our very nature 
* would militate' against the attempt; and that consequently the very best 
standard for measuring our advances in the higher walks of civilization is 
the extent of our attainments iii the knowlcflge and practice of pure Chris- 
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tianity. J3oci)ly impressed with this conviction, and anxiously wisliing to 
communicate it to the Iiearts and minds of our readers, we liave carefullv 
distinguished tlie part which unassisted Reason is capable of performing, by 
fixing its true boundary at the termination of the fourth Stage; and al- 
though her exclusive dominion is allowed to extend over a moiety of the 
divisions which delineate the entire march of civilization, that portion must 
appeajr infinitely diminished in amount, when compared, in point of dura- 
tion, to that happier era in which religion is destined more effectually to 
j)residc. • 

While we have assigned to religion its just pre-eminence, we have been 
anxious to separate the religion itself, as it proceeded from the divine iiiiiid, 
from that part of its discipline which is the imperfect invention of man. 
The chief improvement to be effected in this important department is of a 
negative description : it consists in the gradual surrender of the principle of 
interference, in the maintenance of which a religion, springing immediately 
from the hand of Omnipotence, is absurdly supposed to require the patronage 
of princes, and the support of ill-devised institutions. Selfishness, intem- 
perate zeal, and shallow views of expediency, have concurred in the forma- 
tion of, and the tenacious adherence to, this principle ; but eventually it will 
iiiuloubtcdly be universally abandoned, when all the temporal advantages 
to be derived from the practice of pure Christianity will, for the first time, 
be experienced. 

In the (Icpartineiit of public instruction, tlie principal defect has hitlicrto 
arisen from the general practice being too strictly confined to what is usually 
comprehended in the limited idea attached to the term education." The 
duties of education properly commence at the earliest infancy of the indi- 
vidual, and are conversant with the details, both of corporal and mental 
nurture and improvement. I'lie poorest member of society is entitled to 
receive, and under a perfect system of state-administration will possess, full 
opportunities of receiving tne advantages of a good education. Great 
advances have of late years been made towards the due knowledge of this 
subject, and some of the beneficial effects derivable from the full extension 
of that knowledge have already begun to be felt. 

The progress of the arts is, from their nature, irresistible, and is directed 
by an impulse which, in the middle and higher stages of civilization, is 
placed beyond the reach of human control. 

Immense improvements remain to be made in the constitution, duties, 
and conduct of Governments. But the least eligible inode of securing such 
improvements is by a recourse to violence, with which injustice and misrule 
arc unavoidably allied. No eftectual amelioration can take place in this 
great branch of human economy, without a corresponding increase in the 
virtue and knowledge of the people ; and with the increase of those quali- 
ties, the disposition for anarchical revolution is incompatible. If we may, 
with reason, hope fur superior aids in future from the 'departments of 
religion and education, we become assured of eventually possessing the best 
possible means of effecting those improvements. To these means we may, 
in the spirit of jierfect loyalty and innocence, look forward for the gradual 
destruction of all tyrannical and injurious institutions, which, however ap- 
jiaicntly adapted to a low state of civilization, are nevertheless degrading to 
humanity, and altogether unsuitable to the genius of a higher stage. 

AVe consider, in fine, the probabilities for an eventual state of permanent 
jicace to rest on sure and valid foundations ; and we cannot avoid thinking, 
that the opinion may be guneially entertained and cherished, not only as a 
matter for cheerful meditation, but as highly advantageous to our common 
interests. Gloomy notions, something like those which envelope the doctrine 
of (atalism, arc usually connected with the subject of which wc have been 
treating. The opinion of the inevitable recurrence of the practice of War, 
tacitly, if not always avowedly, almost universally prevails ; and while the 
ordinations of Providence are thus held to be principally responsible lor the 
rancour and hostility which too often inflame the minds of men, it is no 
wonder that those evil dispositions are indulged with so little remorse or 
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('ontrol. l^iit if it may with truth !)(* inferrcfl from tlie ilietatrs, as well as 
of reason as revelation, that the practice of war is so far from beiii;:; an in- 
dispensable or essential element in the natural order of human transaction 
that its disuse must of necessity follow the attainment of the due degree of 
civilization, an important triumph is gained over the prevailing spirit of 
animosity. The evil consequences of war will be more sensibly felt, and 
earnestly deprecated, when they are understood to be wantonly cieated ; an<l 
nations will be encouraged to hasten the arrival of the happier times, by a 
scdulous’cultivation of the means which are to lead to permanertt tranquillity. 
It has been our Inimble wish to contribute, in some degree, however small, 
to the diffusion of just opinions upon the interesting subject ; and if the 
attempt may be productive of only a very moderate portion of success, w c? 
shall not regret the attention that has been bestowed upon it. 1^. 


Ciie (5(en. 


I SAT Upon a rude grey stoitc. 

With Icms and green moss overgiown, 
Around whose Iwsc a sdver stream 
(Hided 111 murmurs sweet and wild, 
Vrom out a fount where starlight gleam 
Had found a hapjiy home, like dream 
In bosom of a sleeping child. 

The mountain ash, with clusters red, 
Hung, like affection, o’er iny head, 

.And darken’d with its chequer’d shade 
The fount where living waters play’d. 
Bright dewy wild-ffowcrs there were grow- 
ing* 

Like happy things by that stream’s side, 
And seem’d to listen to it flowing. 

As on It rarroll’d in its pride. 

From savage brow of a ravine. 

Where fou* of man hath never been. 

The sliadc of mighty branches fell 
Like melancholy o’er the dell, 

Concealing in its sable hue 
The wandering rivulet from view. 

From oft' its gloom I turn’d mine eye 
Towards the blue and placid sky ; 

The stars were forth in beauty bright, 
Lovely as joy’s own radiant light, 


And, oh ! I long'd for eagle’.', wings 
To fly away ! away ! away ! 

To join those glorious .•‘Inning things, 

An essence blight and fair as they. 
Kxcejit the tinkling of the rill, 

No sounds pass’d through the glen .so 
still, 

Of man or living thing to tell ; 

My breath seemed over-audible, 

Breath’d in the solitude — Init, oh ! 
Though hush’d as hou** of voiceless woe, 
The very silence of that dell 
Upon my heart like music fell ! 

And sw'cetcst note of fairy bird, 

Intcnscr joy could not have siirr’d 
Within my thrill’d, expanding breast, 
Than that dear melody of rest. 

I left my seat, the rude grey stone. 
With ferns and green ino.ss overgrown ; 
For morning's flr.st, pale, dawning light, 
Shone on the loan-iree herrie.s bright, 
And shed a chill hue o’er the stream. 
Where star-light now had ceased to 
gleam. 

With heavy heart, feluetant, then 
I left the haunted, silent glen. D. A. 
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Letter F. 

H, M, S, D 

Pernambuco Roads, Oct. 1821. 

MY DEAR FRIEND;^ 

In a former letter, 1 told you 
something about the slaves 1 had 
seen here in such multitudes, groan- 
ing under their heavy labours and 
hard bondage. What 1 have seen 
hitherto, however, has never struck 
so much as the scenes of this 


day. I had never before seen any 
human beings, after they were piadc 
prisoners or captives, actually ex- 
posed in the streets for sale, like 
cattle in a market. This day 1 
witnessed from twelve to twenty of 
these miserable objects placed out- 
side the shop-doors of their pro- 
prietors, that they might arrest the . 
attention of any passing stranger 
who wi.shed to make a purchase. 
They were all young ; I should 
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tliiiilc, in gciKrai, bi'tWL't ii and 
si xu*cn years of a[;e. Several of 
them were and perfectly naked, 
ex(iept a shj^ht coverin|jj round 
the middle — their heads all closely 
shaven, 1 ‘ suppose for the sake of 
l:cepipg them clean ; and being all 
seated on the bare pavement, with 
their heels di jwwn close in, their long 
black naked knees bent up by their 
cheeks, and their heads hanging down 
between, gave them a very disgust- 
ing appearance ; indeed, with their 
long, lank, naked arms and legs, and 
the attitude in which they were sit- 
ting, they had more the appearance 
of a species of monkeys, than of hu- 
man beings. Some of their counte- 
nances, nevertheless, on being nar- 
rowly inspected, looked remarkably 
interesting ; there were others whose 
faces indicated nothing but sulkiness 
and stupidity. It was a pitiful spec- 
tacle, to see the poor creatures all 
look up with a deep interest in the 
face of any passenger who stopped to 
look at them, anxious to learn if he 
intended to purchase, which of their 
little party he was going to select for 
his choice, and whether he looked 
as a person who would treat them 
with kindness. Then they were all 
so young, with such a pitiful expres- 
sion of innocence, and helplessness, 
and simplicity in their looks. Seve- 
ral little sisters, with the parents, torn 
IVorn their native homes, and ex- 
jioscd for sale in a foreign market, 
and in hourly expectation of some 
purchaser who would take away one 
of them, perhaps to. treat her cruelly, 
when far from the little family circle 
where her other sisters shared with 
her the communion of misery. 1 
am told that they think but little of 
their captivity, so long as they arc in 
company with their sisters and bro- 
thers ; but when a little family of 
three or four have been all taken ito- 
gether, and transported from Africa 
to a distant land, their hearts more 
warmly knit together by their mu- 
tual sufteriugs in a long voyage ; it 
is painful beyond expression to see 
them severed in the slave-market, 
one sister bought by one master, 
another by another, clinging round 
each other s necks at parting, to take 
a long farewell ; it may be never 
to meet again. Often in such scenes 
the old father and mother have to 


wait the last in the market, before 
they meet with a purchaser, and see 
their sons and their daughters torn 
from their sight one by. one, some to 
one province of the cm[»ire, some to 
another, ail to be parted ; the most 
of them with the certain prospect of 
passing their lives in suffering and 
sorrow ; no friend near them in their 
•hours of sickness, except the master, 
who will treat them with some at- 
tention, not from sympathy with 
their irisery, but as he would treat 
a horse wl^ui unwell, that it may 
soon be better, and able again to 
drudge out its miserable existence in 
gaining him money. This is, in ge- 
neral, the principle from which pro- 
ceeds any kindness shewn to the 
slaves in their hours of sickness and 
affliction. 

I have not seen the general slave- 
market here; I am told there are 
but few slaves in it at present. When 
once wc go to Bahia, which will be 
in a few days, I shall there see such, 
I believe, on a larger scale, and tell 
you all 1 know about it. The slaves 
I have seen here for sale in the 
streets 1 suppose are private pro- 
perty ; perhaps bought by the score, 
at a general sale, by some rich mer- 
chant, that he may retail them at 
an advanced price, and make so 
much profit. This practice, 1 am 
told, is not uncommon among the 
more wealthy proprietors in this 
country. They not only purchase 
slaves, that they may have their lands 
cultivated, but purchase them just 
by the way of money-making, like 
any other article of commerce, when 
they see a chance of making a pro- 
fitable speculation. 1 have been in- 
formed of a wealthy surgeon, not in 
this place, but on the coast, who 
performed an act of benevolence to- 
wards some black slaves, from a very 
ijuccr principle. A number of his 
wealthy neighbours had slaves, who 
were like to become losing bargains 
on account of bruises, and sores, 
and lameness, and diseases of va- 
rious kinds, rendering them unable 
to work. They would have been 
glad to get quit of them on any termsj^ 
as they were considered almost past 
hopes of recovery, at least of being 
useful ; and so long as they were in 
their possession, for the sake of tlieir 
own character, they were obliged to 
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«;ivc iIiLiii soincthiiig to kfcp thciii 
alivf, lujwovcr miserable their ex- 
isteiu'c inii^ht be. The surgeon took 
advantiige of the disposition of his 
neighbours to get quit of their dis- 
eased slaves, — exainined the nature 
of their various complaints, — said 
there was very little hopes of reco- 
very, but at the same time told their 
inastei*s that he was willing to pur- 
chase them all, ])iovidcd they w^ould 
give them to him at a very low 
price. lie purchased them for a 
mere trifle, — took them ^lome to his 
own house, — anil by proper medical 
treatment healed all their diseases, — 
fed them a while on healthy food, till 
they wcie all plump and fat, and had 
a flue, strong, healthy appearance; 
then f(H)L Ukum to vi'ukit, like so 
many horses, after good-keeping, — 
sold them at extravagant prices, and 
made a great deal of money by his 
table speculation! It is very 
shocking at first for an Englishman 
to listen to the epnversation of two 
regular shiv c-j'oehet/a^ when they arc 
imputing to one another, with a sort 
of Knaoi.sh confidence, the various 
artifices by which they contrived to 
get nd of a slave whom they consi- 
dered a bad bargain. 'J'hey will tell 
liow he was ill-natured, — how he 
w'as of a quarrelsome disposition, — 
how he was a thief, — how he was 
lazy, — how he was subject to such 
and such a disease, — how his hands 
and his feet were tender, and could 
not endure hard labour, &c. ; and 
then they exult so much in having 
taken good care of him for a while, 
feeding him well until he looked 
healthy and cheerful, and then at 
last taking him to the market ami 
selling him, u ith all his I’aultA, at a 
high price, just as a horse-jockey 
would exult in having cheated his 
neighbour with a broken- winded, 
fine- looking horse. 

1 told vou in the former part of 
tills letter that there were few slaves 
in the market here at present: it, 
however^ bids fair to be well supplied 
shortly, for there is a ship just 
heaving in sight under the Portu- 
guese flag, which, I am told, by those 
who have looked at her through the 
glass, is a slave-ship. 1 shall write 
you ut> further till she come in, and 
then 1 will tell you what is tp be 
seen. 


Amcj tcau Snu)uin. 

Yesterday the ship of which I 
told you came in, and as she anchored 
at no great distance fiom the bt(;ru 
of our frigate, 1 had the opportunity 
of having a very distinct view of her 
through the glass. The deck was 
quite crowded with slaves of both 
sexes, and of all ages, .from infancy 
to grey hairs. They were all naked, 
except one little rag round their mid- 
dle. J sui>pose they never get any 
other clothing till once they are 
bought, when their new master gives 
them what clothes he chooses. "J’hey 
had all their heads close shaved, 
which gave them a very disagreeable 
appi'aranee ; and if they were hud- 
dled as close together below as they 
were on deck, the eonfined air, fiom 
so many naked bodies, in such a hot 
climate, must, I should suppose, 
have been very injurious to their 
health. There seemed to he very 
little stir or animation among them, 
but all eyes were turned towards the 
shore of the strange land, destined to 
he the place of their captivity. 1 
could SCO now and then a scanty allovv- 
utice of something served out to them 
for eating and drinking, but 1 was 
not near enough to discern what it 
Avas. After the slave-ship had fairly 
anchored, a large boat was hoisted 
out, perhaps about the size ol‘ a 
frigate's launch, and into this the 
poor captives were crowded, to he 
conveyed to the market. 'J'he first 
cargo that came on shore were all 
women ; I think there might perhaps 
he forty or fifty stowed into the 
boat ; it had seals all round it, and 
was evidently built lor the purpose ; 
on these seats they were all ar- 
ranged in rows, fore and aft, and 
athwart ships : and in the stern of 
the boat was the peison who com- 
manded, with a whip in his hand; 
placed, also, round the .sides of the 
boat, at regular intervals, sat the 
rather old, wither-faced negro wo- 
men, with something in the shape of 
a white turban wrapt round their 
heads, 1 suppose, as a mark of au- 
thority ; all the rest of their bodies 
quite naked, except the rag round 
Oie middle, and the if also had whips 
in their hands, qr a kind of scourges, 
made of something resembling whip- 
lashes. As soon as the boat moved 
ofl’ Irom the ship, there was begun a 
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'vild son;;, ni wliich only n low 
took a part, but after tliev bad sun;; 
a little, they all seemed to join in 
eliorus. It was, 1 imagine, an African 
song; tile stanzas were very short, 
and with but few notes in the mu- 
sic ; it semed very simple, and they 
joined in it with a kind of yell, 
which reminded me of what 1 have 
reiid of the war-songs of the Indians. 
It was the strangest, wildest music, 
indeed I never heard any thing be- 
fore, either for cadence orirhyiiie, 
that had tlie slightest resemblance to 
it. I regret much that 1 w'as not 
musician enough to take down the 
notes, for, simple as they were, the air 
was to me so strange, that 1 cannot 
remember it; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it has left an impression 
on my mind that I shall never forget. 
It was like something wild and un- 
earthly ; but there was nothing in it 
tliat struck me as being in any degree 
plaintive; indeed from what I saw 
afterwards, the music seemed to have 
lieeii gotten up for a purpose exactly 
the reverse of lamentation ; for they 
liad not long sung, till a number of 
them gave over joining in the chorus, 
obviously from want of spirits ; and 
as soon as any of them became silent, 
I perceived the old black negro wo- 
men, with the white turbans and 
the scourges, give them some lashes, 
wliich made them begin again. The 
tide and the swell drove the boat im- 
mediately under our lec; they were 
at one time close alongside of us, 
and I had the opportunity of seeing 
all tliat was going on ; they were all 
women, and you can scarcely imagine 
a more disgusting spectacle than the 
old, naked, infernal hags, with their 
black wrinkled faces, and white tur- 
bans, and brown withered breasts, 
and the scourges in their hands, with 
which tlioy Hogged the poor, sor- 
rowful-looking yoiinff creatures, to 
make them sing mirthful songs to 
keep up their spirits, when they were 
evidently far more inclined to weep ; 
and then the moving engine of the 
whole was a silly-looking, sallow- 
faced Portuguese devil, about five 
f('et high, of a very slender make 
and boyish appearance, with his whip 
in his hand in the stern of the boat. 
He was evidently well cut out for the 
inhuman employment, for, young as 
he was, his face bore the expression 


of cold-blooded cruelty, and as if be 
sceinc<l to take a delight in sbeyving 
bis authority, by treating, and caus- 
ing to be treated, the •victims who 
weic under liim with tlie most un- 
feeling brutality, lie made them 
sing all the way to the shore in spite 
of their sorrow ; and when any of 
them refused, there was a fresh a])- 
plicatioii of the whip or the scourge, 
until they joined again in the chorus. 
Who the old black hags w'cre 1 know 
not; they seemed to be obedient to 
Ills nod, and quite prepared, even 
with a malignant pleasure, for in- 
flicting any degree of punishment 
which he thought fit to command. 
I suppose they must have been old 
slaves, or slave-drivers, trained to tlie 
service, for they seemed to liave no 
sort of sympathy or fellow-feeling 
with the young ones, over whom they 
ruled with so much rigour. They 
changed the songs once or twice, i 
could not make myself altogether 
certain, but I imagined that the old 
ones, with the turbans, took the lead, 
and then the young ones were obligecl 
to follow. It brought to my rc'col- 
lectiori the Jews who, when carried 
into captivity, hung up their harps 
on the willows by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, and wept when they remembered 
Zion. “ For they that carried us 
away captive required of us a song ; 
and they tliat wasted us required of 
us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. How shall we ^ing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land 
I have nothing more of any im- 
portance to tell you at present. — 
Wc sail for Baliia to-morrow. Jf 1 
go on writing at this rate, you arc 
likely to have a number of letters by 
the time I have visited Bahia, llio- 
de- Janeiro, the River Plata, Capo 
Horn, Chili, Valparaiso, Peru, Lima, 
and the Andes. — Farewell for the 
present. 

Letier VI, 

H. M. S. D , 

Bahiu^ Oct. 1821 . 

MY DEAll FJlILNI), 

Were it not for the variety and 
the novelty of the foreign scenes 1 
have an op|K)rtuiiity of beholding, I 
should soon get sick of this rambling, 
restless life. 1 1 is not yet five months 
since I left the hills of heather and 
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mist, .iiul yet even in iliis sunny cli- 
mate, where Nature ])ours forth her 
riches with such lavish prodigality, 
in my solitary hours I get sick of it 
all, and wish to have a walk once 
more among tlie moorlands of my na- 
tive land. It is common for people at 
home to lament the dreary appear- 
ance of Scotland amidst the hail 
showers of decaying autumn, and the 
desolation of winter. It is now that 
season of (lie year, and you cannot 
imagine how much ! miss it. I feel 
very much disappointed in the month 
of October to see the woods all green, 
and, insLea<l of becoming yellow, and 
scattering their withered and torn 
leaves in the sleety blast, bursting 
forth in richer luxuriance, with the 
promise of a brighter spring, and a 
summer without end. There is no- 
thing that 1 shall miss so much as 
the change of seasons. 1 have no 
idea how I shall contrive to pass 
three years of perpetual summer, and 
tropical sunshine, with the woods al- 
ways green, and the flowers aye in 
blossom, llow I envy you^inydcar 

* — , the felicity of a pensive walk 

among the woo<]s of our childhood, 
among the hroomic braes and the 
gneen mounttiins of my beloved Cm- 
trich ! Alas ! 1 am far away in an- 
other hemisphere ; but 1 love to re- 
member ivhat you are all doing at 
home in (liis stasou of the year. I 
love to fancy the woods all drest in 
robes of <lccaying yellow ; the corn- 
fields so lately waving, rich with a 
rustling harvest of golden grain, stript 
of their tre^ures, save wlicre, here 
and there, the farmer is getting the 
farewell sheaves into his cart, to car- 
ry them into the barn- yard. 1 fan- 
cy I hear the first sound of the thresh- 
ing-mill preparing the straw to cover 
the stacks with a thick yellow coat, 
to keep them snug from the storms 
and ravages of the coming winter. 

J see the parks all bleak and bare, 
covered with cattle, rejoicing at length 
to be set at liberty to range the long- 
prohibited meadows and corn-fiehls, 
getting the sweet fresh grass, which 
iiath escaped the keen edge of the 
sweeping scythe, or the gleaning 
sickle- rite broom-flow^ra have fail- 
ed from the braes of Bridgend ; the 
larcli is stript of its thick green fo- 
liage ; the laburnum hath let fall 
its fringes of flowery gold ; the sweet- 
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briar hedges beneath the holm have 
shod all their fragrance ; the rowan- 
tree no longer bends over the lines 
its bunches of scai let fruit ; the blae- 
berry bushes hang scraggy and yel- 
low over the cliffs ; the stream of the 
mountain glides away through its 
channel of blue rocks with a melan- 
choly murmur ; and** the foliage of 
the fading branches, lately waving, 
and green, and beautiful, dances in 
whirling eddies in the breast of the 
dark j^ol. 'J'he mavis and the ring- 
dove liave forgotten their sweet songs 
in the hazel thicket, and the moun- 
tain-lark no longer chants its sum- 
mer melodies among thesilvei y clouds 
of the morning sky. JCvery thing 
speaks of the desolation of coining 
winter. Alas! I fancied myself at 
home, but 1 am awakened from my 
dream by the dashing of the dark 
sea. How different was the scenes 
among which I went on shore yes- 
terday for the first time ! We land- 
ed at some distance from the city, on 
a beautiful little bank, covered with 
pebbles and white sand, at the hack 
of the (Jonsurs garden, it was too 
early for dinner, and we strolled into 
the woods in vaiious directions, glad 
to shelter ourselves from the intense 
heat of the sun, beneath the branches 
of the dark and wide- spreading inan- 
go-trcc, and the broad green leaves 
of the banana. The banana leaves 
arc so large, that one of them affords 
a fine shade. 'J’lierc is also another 
plant, Avhosc leaves arc a delightful 
screen. 1 forget the name of it; it 
grows in great abundance near the 
place where we landed. It spreads 
its green leafy feathers from one root, 
exactly like the onc-leafed fern in 
Scotland, but some of them grow so 
immensely large, that one of them 
would almost cover the gable of a 
house. When the Indians travel, I 
am told, they just cut dowui two or 
three of these large brandies, fix the 
steins in the earth, and lie the tops 
of them together, and thus construct 
a tent to shelter them from the rain 
when they go to sleep at night. \re 
found, likewise, great abundance of 
the castor-oil plant. It hath also 
very broad leaves, not unlike tlie 
leaves of the oak, or rather the jilain- 
trec, but on a much larger scale. 

( )ra nge- 1 ret s, loaded wi di green frui t, 
were also seen on every side of us ; 
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but the oranges were in general haul 
and unripe, it being only spring in 
this country, according to the regu- 
lation of* the seasons. Nothing de- 
lighted me so much as the tamarind 
trees. They have in general a round, 
bushy. head, very thickly armed with 
leaves, dark, smooth, and rustling. 
\V^c found abandance of them in 
the Consul's garden, but there were 
few tamarinds on them. We gather- 
ed plenty, however, from thegrouni, 
which had been shaken off. 1 was 
so fond of eating them, that I spoil- 
ed all my teeth, they were so sour. 
The mango is a fine, delicious fruit, 
when you are used to it a little ; it 
is very cooling and juicy, but at first 
you fancy it has a flavour something 
like turpentine. It has an immense 
large stone inside of it ; the fruit is 
a soft pulpy substance, contained be- 
tween the stone and the rind ; the 
best way to manage it is to cut it in 
slices from the stone with a knife, 
rind and all, and then scrape the pulp 
out of the rind with a spoon. 1 ne- 
ver felt myself so completely in a fo- 
reign country as on my first landing, 
and getting into the wood. Around 
me were thousands of trees, and 
lants, and shrubs, and flowers, and 
irds, but not a single one of them 
awakened the recollections of home. 
They were all new to ine^ and I knew 
the names of but very few of them. 

I found, for the first time, the .ve/i- 
sitive plant growing wild. It spreads 
over very often marshy ground, 
something like a tumbler. The sen- 
sitive leaves spread out prettily 
from the creeping tendrils in the 
sunshine, sofiething like lady-fern. 
It is curious to come to a little din- 
gle of them, where there are a thou- 
sand tendrils all interwoven, < like a 
bramble thicket, to shake the twig, 
'and communicate the vibration to 
the whole, cand see ten thousand green 
leaves all curling themselves up, and 
shrinking back at your approach, ns 
if afraid of being trod on, the sensa- 
tion-like feeling of life running over 
them all as a shock of electricity. 

1 have seen a great variety of strange 
birds and insects, the most of them 
very beautiful ; tbeir plumage in 
general sparkling with a great variety 
of brilliant.liues. The butterflies w 
larger than 1 liad any conception of, 
voK. i vri. . 


and have a most dazzling appearance 
in the sunshine, witli ilieir JigJit 
wings glancing like gold. There are 
great numbers of humming-birds to 
be seen flutteringamong ihebranches, 
and they have a pretty, sparkling ap- 
pearance. They are so small, that 
the brilliancy of their hues is almost 
invisible till once you set them a flut- 
tering and humming like bees, among 
the’ green foliage, and then they 
twinkle like stars. 1 have never seen 
such large ants, or in such numbers, 
as here. Bee-hives are nothing in 
comparison of the hillocks they raise ; 
many of them two or three feet high, 
and ten or twelve in circumference. 
I sat yesterday afternoon beside one 
of them, watching the employment of 
its industrious inmates for nearly two 
hours. I could not see what was go- 
ing on inside, but the swarms of ants 
constantly employed in carrying in 
green leaves were innumerable. I’ho 
•entrance to their hive was a hole 
of almost an inch diameter, and 1 
am sure, in the course of the day, at 
the rate at which I saw them work- 
ing, they must have carried in as 
many leaves as would have filled a 
hut. From the mouth of their hole, 
they had a regular road worn about 
three or four inches broad ; where it 
terminated 1 could not tell, for it 
was lost in the thicket, or about 
thirty yards distance. Along this 
road of theirs was a constant stream 
of ants still moving ; those who were 
coming in had each a green leaf on 
its back, and those going out w^re 
empty. It was curious to see a litfle 
stream of green leaves moving along, 
and you cannot think what a con- 
fusion it created when I stopped the 
stream for about ten minutes, by 
placing a stone on the mouth of the 
hive. You may conceive what num- 
bers of them sometimes infest the 
neighbourhood of the gardens, when 
you are told that several orange frees 
have been covered with green leaves 
over- night, and in the morning found 
stript of their foliage as naked as if 
the leaves had all fallen by a 
vere frost. I have seen many of the 
trees stript, though I never had the 
opportunity of witnessing such a sud- 
den proof of their destructive power t 
it is a thing, however, very common. 
In spoiling the gardcn-giounds hy 
Z # 
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tlicir immense hillocks, they ave as 
annoying as moles are at home, and 
there is no way of getting rid of them, 
for before you dig to the bottom of 
their hive, you raise a deep pit, and 
by the time you have expelled them 
from one, they find anotlicr, thus 
going on multiplying and increasing 
their hives wiihout end. They are 
very large and black, nearly the 
same length as tlie common hive- bee, 
but slender, and remarkably ygly* 

I have not seen any with wings ; 
if such, 1 should not choose to reside 
long in their neighbourhood. 1 have 
seen no bee-hives : whether the flowers 
be rich with honey, 1 do not know ; 

! suspect not, for if they he very 
heautiful, they are not very frequent, 
'fhe plumage of the birds is also 
very brilliant, hut their songs are 
far from being sweet. 

The country around this has a 
much more beautiful appearance, 
seen from a distance, than Pernam- 
buco. The land lies higher, the 
prospect is more extensive, and there 
is a more beautiful variety of woods 
and plains, little hills and glens, or 
rather eminences and acclivities, 
forests and green fields, running 
along the back of the city ; at about 
half a mile’s distance theie is a fine 
lake of fresh water, both sides of 
which arc prettily shaded with wood ; 
and there arc little foot-paths here 
and there, where you can walk on 
both sides of it, from which you 
have a most retired, agreeable pro- 
spect. There is comparatively little 
cultivated land, however, near the 
city, cxc( pt the gardens and orchards 
around the country seats of the rich 
merchants ; but the greater part of 
these are remarkably pretty, and 
filled with a great variety of the 
finest fruit-trees the country produ- 
ces. 1 have, as yet, seen no sugar 
j)lantalions ; 1 fancy they are at a 
good distance into the country. I 
have seen some straggling coffee- 
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trees among the w^oods, covered with 
green fruit, but nothing like any le- 
giilar coffee plantiition. Nothing li:.s 
delighted me more titan walking in 
the gardens under the shade ol' lime- 
trees and orange-tiees, mangoes and 
tamarinds, &c., all loaded willi the 
richest promise of a luxuriant crop. 
Under their thick-sp'.cading foliage 
one can enjoy a fine cool walk, even 
at noon-day ; at least cool in com- 
p*ison of a walk under the scorch- 
ing rays of a vertical sun, for even in 
the coolest shade, a breath like that 
of an oven breaks in from the burn- 
ing atmosphere around yon. The 
foliage of the trees and the flowers 
have as delicate an appearance as 
I expected, hut the grass has an en- 
tirely different character from any 
thing at home. It does not cover the 
sward with a rieli coat of thick green 
velvet, fancifully intermingled with 
flowers, but grows in long straggling 
tufts here and there. The blades 
are broad and coarse, and the fiehls 
have a very parched appearance, fur 
one half of the sandy soil is never 
covered. The thin straggling biisheti 
of grass spring up several inches 
asunder, something like thin ears of 
corn on an arid soil, and even at in- 
tervals you see the lizard rustling 
among them ; yet the scenery, taken 
as a wliole, is delightful. 1 cannot 
better describe it than by quoting a 
stanza from Childc Harold ; 

The green hills 

Arccloth’d with early blohsums ; Ihrougli 
the grass 

The quick-eyed lizaid j ustles, and tlw* bilK 
Of summer-birds ;smg weletuiu* as ye pas^ ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and^nany in their 
class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass : 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eye», ' 

KissM by the breath of Heaven, seems 
colourcfi by its skies. 
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NOTLS OS THE GAI.LEllY OF 1L0R1:NCE, EXTRACTED FROM MV 
I'ORTFOLIO. 

No. II. 

Floi'cncc, April 18 . 

We determined to devote another to describe the entire assemblage of 
day to tlie Gallery. In proceeding the Gallery were equally vain and 
thither, Sir George retraced the lead- tedious; and, indeed, such a task) 
ing points of the conversation which if executed, would embrace the inen- 
lately passed at the Swedish Ambas- tion of many works unworthy of 
sador’s, regarding the fair authoress regard. This collection, like the 
of “ France,"' and her projected Sybil's books, would lose none of its 
work on Italy. He had succeeded, value, by losing two-thirds of its 
he said, in obtaining a copy of a bulk. To guide-books and ciceroni 
letter which had been sent to the be left the duty of extolling to the 
lady, containing some strictures on skies, in eternal bursts of strained 
the opinions she had advanced. The commendation, every block of mar- 
circumstances which gave rise to this blc and every bit of canvass on which 
letter appeared to me rather curious ; a brush or a chisel has been em- 
but as travellers, licensed as they ployed ! I entirely agree witli Mr 
arc, have no privilege to deal in Bell*, whose taste, in matters of* 
scandal, for once 1 shall keep si- criticism, is of tlie highest order, 
Icncc. Suffice it to say, without en- that there is no practice more itnpro- 
croaching upon further particulars, per, and none more destructive of 
that at a certain conversazione, the all hope of forming good taste in an 
lady ill question happened to enter inexperienced person, than that of 
into argument with one of the Grand representing every picture and statue 
Huke’s ministers, regarding the cha- as a glorious capo d'opcra. To this 
racier and acquirements of the Ita- reprehensible practice, so prevalent 
lidii ladies. Having dispensed her in Italy, the growth of much false 
strictures with too liberal a hand, taste may be imputed ; and, consci- 
the severity of her remarks drew . entiously, I believe that much more 
forth the minister, who, with suavity of that spurious commodity abounds 
and iirmnebs, defended his country- among our travelled English tban 
women. Thinking, afterwards, that they are willing to allow. Few im- 
the impression he had made upon her prove their taste to that degree which 
ladyship was not sufficiently strong, enables them to rest upon their own 
lie iidxt morning favoured her with judgment; yet all pretend they arc 
some of his sentiments repeated in profound connoisseurs, and criticise 
the letter I have mentioned. Copies accordingly. 

of it have got abroad ; and as, in In ranging along the extended 
fact, it is busily circulated and keen- corridors of the Gallery, and their 
ly canvassed among the English splendid lateral apartments, the ob- 
hcre, I shall take the liberty of en- jeets attracting my regard have been 
grossing the copy I received in a very numerous. But few -of them 
corner of my journal. Some value have I made the subject of written 
may be set upon it, as a kind of cu- remark. In the Tribune, into which 
riobity, considering its object and we again, as if instinctively, entered 
originating circumstances. there are many beautiful pictures. 

The Tribune and the Hall of Among these is the Venus of Titian, 
Niohe, though containing the prime whom some connoisseurs have been 
attractions of the Gallery, are yet pleased to set up as a rival of the 
fur from exhausting its treasures. Venus dc Medici heisclf For my 
A multitude of other enticing ob- own part, I do^not think that tho 
jeets rivet the attention at all hands, productions of painting and sculp- 
soliciting, in almost an equal degree, turc are, in point of relative cxcel- 
tlie admiration of the spectator. But lence, fair suhjLcts of comparison; 

• The late MrJolm Bell of Edinburgh. Ifis “ Observations of Italy,” recently 
publibhed, though posiIuiiTious, is a classical work on subjects of art. 
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jncturcs^ however pleasing by the 
variety and brightness of their re- 
presentations, want the truth and 
substantial character of statues; and 
in other resj>ects, more easily felt 
than described, it is difficult to in- 
stitute any parallel between them. 
The Venus of Titian is undoubtedly 
beautiful — 6f sovereign excellence 
as a picture ; and the effect she pro- 
duces would be still greater, were 
the Venus dc Medici, who stands be-, 
side licr, removed from the apart- 
ment. But we cannot turn our eye 
from the marble to the canvass with 
any idea of equality — I venture to 
say, of comparison — between them. 
Independently of the relative Himsi- 
ness to which 1 have adverted, of a 
picture when placed beside a statue, 
there is here a total want of chastity 
and purity of taste— of that beauty 
• by itself, exclusive of meretricious 
accident, which has formerly been 
the subject of some of my remarks. 
In truth, the Venus of Titian is vo- 
luptuous and impure. Her beauty is 
of a terrestrial character, compared 
with the celestial loveliness of the 
marble goddess. She has been mould- 
ed within the dominion of passion. 
The Venus de Medici bespeaks the 
calm which reigns beyond its limit. 

I have said that Michael Angelo, 
Guido, Domenichino, Corregio, and 
Da Vinci, with other master paint- 
ers, have here contributal their 
riches. 1 venerate these names, and 
greatly admire their productions. 
But I have searched among them in 
vain for any thing to equal the fine 
old statues that arc ranged around 
me. We dwell upon the statues for 
hours, and every hour they rise in 
value in our estimation ; our respect 
for the artists who formed them en- 
creasing more and more, the longer 
we contemplate them ; but the 
paintings we hurry over in a few. 
minutes— our examination of them 
procectling, perhaps, rather from a 
sense of duty than from any feeling 
of their intrinsic worth. .Jt is not 
my intention to enter into an exa- 
mination of the pictures in this cn- 
cliaiuiiig cabinet. shall only rer 
mark, that 1 was much interested 
by six pic Wires of Raphael, executed 
perioils of his life, and 
Considered as marking the gradations 
of liis excellence, 'fhby certainly 
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do shew a progress from the dry 
and stiff' style of bis master, Pietro 
Perrugino, to one much more w'arm 
and easy, and indicative of those 
powers which were to give to the 
world his inimitable Transfigura- 
tion. 

The Hall of Niobe, besides the 
group of statues to ‘Hvhich it owes 
its name, contains also many pictures 
by celebrated masters. On subjects 
of painting, however, I am inclined 
sometimes to distrust my judgment, 
and therefore, at present, 1 chusc to 
be reputed wise, by observing a sa- 
gacious silence. At the risk of ex- 
posing the impurity of my taste, 1 
venture to admit, that I am disposed 
to prefer farcical pictures to heroic 
ones. This, by the way, may ac- 
count for the impression which 1 
entertain, that comical statues rarely 
fail to produce their intended effect, 
while as much cannot be predicated 
of many of their more dignified 
brethren. In the Hall of Niobe are 
two immense battle-pieces, painted 
by Rubens. The canvass is crowd- 
ed with riders and horses — with 
slayers and with slain, and teems 
with all the objects of excitement in- 
cident to the scene. Yet 1 wojild 
give both of these pieces, and a dozen 
more such to boot, for a smaller 
picture by the same master, of which 
a drunken Bacchus is the subject. 
Bacchus liimself is admirably de- 
picted — drunk to the very life. A 
Bacchanalian is in the act qf' pres- 
sing more grapes for the already 
inebriated goil, wliilc a Silcniis 
stands hard by, draining, con a- 
more, a goblet to the very dregs ; 
and a naked boy beside them, who 
has drunk more than he can keep, 
appears in excellent character, a 
most effective picture of his intoxi- 
cating potations. Perhaps, however, 
the painter in this room who ap- 

{ )ears to most advantage is llunt- 
lorst, called Gerardo della Nottc, 
because of the celebrity of his night- 
pieces. Among several pictures of 
this artist, there is one represent- 
ing a mother, who uncovers lier 
new-born infant, and shews it to 
her gossips, while the father looks 
over her shoulder to obtain a sight 
of it. The painter has absurdly 
chosen — for clever painters eaii do 
very absurd things— to make the 
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proceed from tlie child's body, 
by way of radiant f^lnnesy to re- 
{)reseiit the gossips with their arms 
devotionally folded across their 
breasts, and to entitle the piece 

The Adoration of the infant Jesus.’' 
Take -away these incongruous as- 
sociations, and the picture is ad- 
mirable, givinj^ a most amusing and 
natural representation of the vanity 
of a silly woman brought to-bed of 
her tirst-born — of the complacency 
and self-satisfaction of a superannua- 
ted husband — and of the simpering 
affectation of two goody gossijis, who 
iliscovcr that the infant is a perfect 
])rodigy, and as like its father as it 
can stare. 

While occupied with pictures, I 
shall, before quitting the subject, 
take notice of one department of art, 
numerous specimens of which are 
contained in the Florentine Gallery, 

{ mean the portraits. AVhen a col- 
lection of these is aimed at, the va- 
lue consists much in their number ; 
and here there is an ample assort- 
ment of likenesses, ancient and mo- 
dern, both on canvass and in mar- 
ble. The number of busts is very 
considerable; the paintings are far 
more numerous; the whole consti- 
tuting a collection of painted and 
sculptured heads, unequalled in the 
world. Of Roman Emperors and 
Empresses there is the completest se- 
ries in existence. It consists of up- 
wards of a hundred marble busts, 
extending from Julius Ciesar to the 
immediate successors of Constantine. 
Many of these busts are valuable for 
their rarity ; many more for their 
beauty; but not a few — the truth 
must be told — are of doubtful au- 
thenticity. The collection i* by no 
means confined to the families of Ro- 
man Emperors. There are, though 
nut in a regular scries, a great many 
heads, and a still greater number of 
loVv-relicf representations of the war- 
riors, philosophers, patriots, and poets 
of Greece and Home. Among such 
multiplied objects I shall not descend 
to particulars ; but 1 may remark, 
that the head of Alexander the Great 
is allowed to be unrivalled. Those 
of Cicero, of Seneca, and of many 
other worthies, are fine. But that 
of Marcus Brutus is a mere inven- 
tion of Michael Angelo, and not near- 
ly finiblied, and yet it has been more 
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celebrated, in sober lUsserta thus and 
panegyrical epigrams, than all the 
rest put together. Could we be sa- 
tisfied of the authenticity of tlic busts 
extant in this (Jallery, I would re- 
commend the immediate establish- 
ment at Florence of a school for stu- 
dents of phrenology. 

The likenesses of the ancients were 
perpetuated in marble: those of the 
irioderns are intrusted to canvass. 
There is here a series of portraits of 
distinguished moderns, extending to 
nearly three hundred individuals, 
and including all nations. Kings and 
Queens are exhibited in conjunction 
with philosophers, and cardinals are 
placed side by side with Turkish or 
Tartar conquerors. In addition to 
this general collection, there is an 
equally numerous one of the auto- 
portraits of painters. This is, and 
must be, in a thriving state, as every 
artist is invited to send his own phiz. 
Accordingly, the squeeze would do 
honour to a route. So great is thi^ 
throng, that Raphael, Titian, and 
Rembrandt, with many other big 
wigs, are sorely beset by crowds of 
interloping limners, whose names 
were never known beyond their own 
native town. The portraits in the ge- 
neral collection are interesting only as 
likenesses ; the auto-portraits are in- 
teresting both as likenesses and works 
of art. But there is a third class, 
consisting of a vast number of por- 
traits dispersed through the different 
rooms of the gallery, which are in- 
teresting merely as works of art, — 
and of which, consequently, the name 
of the painter is preserved, while 
that of the original is lost. To many, 
the first two classes possess the 
greater degree of attraction; but the 
last class is also valuable, as por- 
trait-painting is a branch of art in 
which, whatever may be its grade 
compared with the historical, consi- 
derable genius may be displayed. 
There is a degree of truth, of ex- 
pression, and of character, predicable 
in general of portraits, which is sel- 
dom observable in the personages 
introduced into historical paintings. 

But though in the Gallery there . 
be many excellent pictures, the col- 
lection of paintings, taken generally, 
forms by tar the most miscellaneous 
and trashy portion of its contents. 
The whole corridor, for example, is 
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hung with ])icccs confessedly of no 
merit whatever, which have been re- 
tained, by the advice of Vasari, 
merely for the purpose of showing 
the progress of tlic art, particularly 
in Tuscany. They do so, no doubt ; 
and as such progress is matter of cu- 
riosity to many, 1 do not quarrel with 
the preservation of these paintings, 
but with the bad taste which dis- 
figures, by their presence, this Grand 
Ducal Gallery, which, in the selec- 
tion of its treasures, should be ren- 
dered worthy, in every resjiect, of 
its munificent founders, 'io com- 
pensate the blLinishes of the corridor, 
however, there are, liesides the mas- 
ter-pieces in the Tribune and the 
Hall of Niobc, many valuable pic- 
tures in side- rooms set apart for the 
productions of the difteiept schools 
of painting. The characteristics of 
these schools are well known to those 
who are fond of the art ; and to those 
who arc not, they are altogether un- 
important. 1 dismiss the paintings 
in the Gallery with one remark, which 
frequently and forcibly occurred to 
me while contemplating the master- 
pieces of the various schools. Those 
who have studied the pictured re- 
mains of the campo sanfo at Pisa 
must allow, that modern and im- 
proved painters care little about tlie 
invention of tlicir pieces, compared 
with the skill and pains which they 
obviously lavish on their execution. 

1 have not discovered a fine and ori- 
ginal thought, nor do I recollect of 
even an ingenious conceit, among the 
hundreds of paintings in the Gal- 
lery. In fact, perhaps, the finest of 
them consist of portraits, JMadonnas, 
Venuses, and other stale subjects, in 
lyhich a small novelty in the expres- 
sion of the countenance, or in the 
position of a limb, passes for con- 
summate originality. 

In the course of our wanderings 
we entered the Cabinet of the Herma- 
phrodite, a statue highly deserving of 
the commendation it has received. 
In this room, besides many fine small 
figures and busts, there is an admi- 
rable group of Cupid and Psyche. 
In our times, this subject seems to 
be resigned to Canova, who executes 
it in two very different manners. In 
the one, the figures arc almost lying 
on the ground, and Cupid hangs 
over Psyche in an awkward and un- 


graceful jibsition. In the other, they 
are both erect, and embraee one an- 
other very prettily. This last and 
best form of the group seems to have 
been copied from the antique in this 
apartment ; at least it is extremely 
like it. There are many otlier charm- 
ing Cupids here. One in particular 
seems to cliuckic, and exult, and de- 
ride, both gods and men, with an air 
so inimitably impertinent and boy- 
ish, that an unfortunate lover would 
be apt to strike him. lie is as high- 
seasoned a morsel as any in the Gal- 
lery. 

llcsides the unrivalltd* works of 
Grecian art which embellish this 
room, there arc several modern sta- 
tues which maintain their place with 
credit. Of these 1 may particulaii&e 
the St. John of Sansovino, exhibiting 
a masterly delineation of the aged 
Apostle, emaciated with hunger, and 
in the las:t stage of starvation. There 
is also the Haeehus of Michael An- 
gelo, a statue so like the antique, 
that it was sold as the work ot an 
ancient artist. liut above all, in 
mentioning the works of modern ar- 
tists, the Mercury of Giovanni di 
Bologna is deserving of record. 
There arc several formidable rivals 
of this god among the Greek sta- 
tues, but Giovanni’s divinity excels 
them all. It even surpasses Shake- 
speare’s fine image of the Herald 
Mercury, just lighted on a lieaven- 
kissing hill for this figure is so 
inconceivably light and aerial, that 
were he to set foot on the ground, 
we could not suppose him to rest 
there ; no, lie would instantly re- 
bound like a balloon, and shoot again 
into the skies. 

Thi^last statue is in bronze ; and 
ill the same room that contains it 
are many admirable specimens of art 
executed in bronze, some of tbem of 
the natural size, hut by far the greater 
part of diminutive proportions. In 
particular, there is a provoking rabble 
of Lilliputian men, women, brutes, 
and monsters, who were all divini- 
ties, and right worshipful in those 
days when the Roman worthies cram- 
med their pockets full of their liouse- 
hold gods. We have commonly a 
contemptuous opinion of Ltruscan 
art, which passes for a twin-sister of 
the ugly Egyptian. But in tliis 
chamber there arc Etruscan statues. 
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ivliifli tlio woiks of neither Greeks 
nor moderns could ca^'iiy exceed in 
beauty. In the (iallery there is also 
an apartment containing an assort- 
ment of Ktrnscan vases. They are 
not very numerous: a much larger 
and finer collection may be scon in 
tbe British Museum by those who 
arc curious in pottery. Lastly, thdre 
is a room called the Hall of Gems, 
stuffed full of cameos, cups, altars, 
vases, and all kinds of precious 
stones. They occupied but little of 
my attention ; but they brought to 
my recollection a sentence of my first 
French lesson : Un lapidaire scroit 
bien-aise de te'trouver.*' 

* *■ 

The letter, of which a translation 
follows, addressed to the fair author- 
ess of France,’* has set the Floren- 
tine circles astir. Jt pos.sesses some 
value as a catalogue of names, inde- 
pendently of the good advice it gives 
to the lady for whose especial benefit 
it was written. The ladies will pro- 
bably stare at part of its contents. 

Florence^ Nov. — - 

Knowing, by experience, iMadam,'that 
travellers in foreign countries puss many 
things worthy of remark unobserved, and 
form sl.ange opinions of others which 
they sec, for want of a little explanatory 
knowledge from the natives ; and per- 
ceiving that you feel indisposed to judge 
favtjuiahly of the fair sex in Ital}^ my 
tliipr bids me — passionately fond as I am 
of my country — not certainly to enter 
into disputation with you, and ju'^t as lit- 
tle to institute an odious comparison be- 
tween the Italian ladies and those of 
other countries — but simply to submit to 
you a few rcilections, and to point out to 
you the names of some distinguished fe- 
males in Italy, in order that you may 
qualify yourself, after knowing them per- 
sonally, and studying their works, ,to 
judge of them with truth and discrimina- 
tion. 

If I understand you right, you reproach 
the Italian ladies uith never reading- 
even romances— and of being totally de- 
void ol‘ iiistriietion ; and, assuming them 
to be destitute of imagination, you pro- 
nounce them incapable of making any 
figure in society, or of entering on the 
dillicult career of letters. 

With regard to the reading of roman- 
ces and novels — I say it with regret — be 
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assured you are mistaken. Our ladies 
iiave, unfortunately, a gre'it jiredilcctioii 
for them. To be convinced of this, you 
need only inspect our libraries, stuifed 
with original romances, and \Mth ultra- 
moiuanii> translations, whose tattered 
leaves and fragi-ant odour hesjKMk their 
familiarity with the toilets and boudoirs 
of our fair countrywomen. 

This kind of reading, as I had the ho- 
nour of telling your ladyship, is, in my 
opinion, more pernicious than improving : 
first, because bad romances are more 
numerous than good ones : and, next, lie- 
cause the Italians being generally endowed 
with an ardent imagination and lively 
sensifiility, the excitement promoted by 
even the best of these works is apt to 
lead to the indulgence of the .passions — 
and those whose hearts are cast in a ten- 
der mould know the difficulty of bridling 
them. 

The mothers of our days act, I think, 
a more jirudcnt part, by denying their 
daughters access to works of this kind, 
and nourishing their young minds with 
more substantial knowledge. The time, 

I hope, is not far distant when we shall 
sec Italy adorned with a race of young 
women combininghighly-cultivated nniuls 
witli the most engaging modesty, and . 
with that brilliant and varied imagination 
which has always characterized, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the fair inhabitants of this 
classic land. 

Et comment se pourroit-il que cc 
beau ciel, c^ui a inspire les chants immor- 
tels du Ghibehn proscrit, de Tamunt de 
Laure, dc Tasse, de I’Arioste, de Guidi, dc 
Filicaya,d’Al fieri, de Metaslasio, de Parini 
—que cctlc terre qui a produitles Bonarot- 
tis, les Raphaels, les Correges, Ics Alhani, 
Ics Titieri.s, les Guides, — ou, tandis cpie 
dans le reste de PEurope, a jieine on sa\ ait 
lire, on voyait .autoiir dc la iTialhcurouso 
Jeanne, Ire rcine de Naples, un cercle de 
femmes remarquublcs autant par Icins 
graces que jiour leur talent pour la poesie 
— qui a donijo au siccle de Leon X., une 
Victoire Colonna cclehre pour &a vertue 
comme pour sa bcaule et son talent poe- 
tiquc, unc Vironique Gambara, une Con- 
stance d' Avalos, une TuUie d’ Aragon, 
unc Laure Terracina, une Laure IJntti- 
fera, .une Gaspaia Siam pa, — pour ne 
point parler de tant d'autres (|ui ont 
brille clans les lettres — comintrit, done, 
se ])ourroit>il, que cettc tene fut devenue 
tout d’un couj) steiilc — que co beau riel 
eut perdu entierement son influence ! * 

I beseech you. Madam, wrong not 
your talent by imitating the herd of tra- 


N'ofc'i on thi CtuUerif of Florence. — Ko. II. 


* We |)refer giving this passage untranslated, for its better imprecision, and as a 
■^pciinien of the letter. 
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vcllcTs- who come to Italy with the pre- 
possession that its plains swarm with rob- 
bers, and that its cities are peopled by 
tissa.sj.ins, and, in short, that the country 
is a hot-bed of treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils : — travellers who, i^nora«t of our 
lantinase, and unacquainted with our in- 
hahiiants, arrogantly presume, after a 
few months residence among us, to judge 
of our manners, our laws, our govern- 
ment, our genius, our arts, our sciences ; 
and who, on returning home, scruple not 
to publish their thoughts, their recollec- 
tions, and tneir impressions, in all which, 
those who are conversant with the places 
and subjects discussed seldom fail to 
iiiid ample matter of ridicule and re- 
l>roach. 

Familiarise yourself, I pray you, with 
our heautifiil language — and you will 
/ind mucii pleasure in the study of it— 
for a person ignorant of the language of 
the country he visits can never obtain 
accurate information. Cultivate acquaint- 
ance with well-informed people— but not 
at routes or in public promenades, where 
subjects arc seldom discussed seriously, 
and all that is said may not; he believed. 
J..ny aside intolerance, and that contempt 
which too many foreigners affect for every 
thing to which they are not habituated at 
* home. Mingle in our society ; introduce 
yourself into the bosom of our domestic 
circles, and I suspect you will find more 
amiable wives and tender mothers than 
you dream of at present. You will dis- 
cover in our females vivacity of imagi- 
nation, penetration of mind, and sound 
good sense, joined to a becoming modesty 
and taste for the arts— in short, qualities 
and acquirements which will make you 
doubt the necessity of pushing,their edu- 
cation beyond the limits which have hi- 
therto bounded it. And if, indeed, you 
find that their education be not extended 
to the utmost, attribute not the defect to 
want of natural cajiacity, since it is uni- 
versally admitted that female genius 
abounds as much, if not more, in Italy 
than in any other country ; hut trace the 
cause in any special instance, to an edu- 
cation either neglected, or directed with 
the view of saving the ladies from the 
imputation of savantes ^ — a character 
which they deprecate, regarding it os un- 
suitable to the female sex, and incompa- 
tible with their domestic duties. But, 
after all, I believe the tavanies are as nu- 
merous here as they are elsewhere. 

Our city has lately lost, at an age com- 
p.'iratively young, Madame Bellini, who, 
to a knowle^c of music equal to that of 
the first professors, joined acquirements 
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which were not limited to acquaintance 
with the living languages and of the clas- 
sical works composed in them, but em- 
braced also the ancient tongues. .She 
composed several works of merit ; and 
united to good sense, polished manners, 
and great conversational ]X)wcrs, an un- 
remitting attention to domestic 'duties, 
and the education of a numerous family. 
The Bolognese still honour the memory 
of Clotilda Tambroni, Professor of Greek 
in their University — of Liiura Bassi, 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy — and of 
Gossidini, Professor of Law. Still fresh 
in Bologna is the renown of those twelve 
illustrious females, in honour of whom, 
busts, executed by Algardi, are extant in 
the Lam ber tine Gallery.* And through- 
out Italy, a multitude of other females 
have risen to distinction by profound and 
extensive learning. 

But, omitting those who have passed 
away, mark the living talent which at this 
moment adorns Italy. There lives in this 
city a lady of the name of Fantastic!, 
who, in extern [wraneous poetical elliisions, 
is a worthy rival of that celebrated Corit- 
ta*, who was crowned at the caiatol for 
her consummate genius, and whose glo- 
rious career but recently terminated. \Ve 
have also here llossettini, a daughtdr of 
Fantastic!, a writer of very elegant verses ; 
and Ma?zei, in whom we have a brilliant 
example of the great power of imagina- 
tion with which some of our coimtry-M o- 
inen are endowed— who, with astonish- 
ing facility, improvises i}Ocms on any sub- 
ject whici) may be assigned to her. At 
Lucca there is Baridettini, who, in the 
difficult, but beautiful career of improvi- 
sation, laid open only to the fervour of 
Italian genius, unites to the mo.st fasci- 
nating imagination the choicest selection 
of images, and most classical expression 
Nor must I pass unnoticed Moschini, also 
an improvisatricc, who, at the early age 
of twenty -two, composed tw'o beautiful 
poems — the Castruccio, and Gonsalvo. At 
Turin, you will find Dioduto Salusso, a 
cl^arming poetess, and at Rome, Mari- 
anne Dyonigi, the well-known authoress 
of several poetical pieces, and also of the 
Antiquities of Latium, a work in the hand 
of every man of letters. I may further 
particularise the names of Albussi at Ve- 
nice, who published Portraits of Illustrious 
Characters, and a series of Letters on the 
Works of Canova of Justine Regnier 
Michel, to whom we are indebted for the 
Origin of the Venetian Fetes, a volume 
which, by its historical notices, philoso- 
phical character, and beautiful simplicity 
of style, entitles the authoress to a distin* 


I’he prototype of M. de Stael’s Corinne. 
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guishcd place among her learned country, rcsjicct for you, or to presumption on my 

women of Morosini Pasqualigo, who part ; but attribute it to the love which I 

has acquired reputation by her poetry naturally feel for my country, and to the 
of Sacrati, the authoress, of an elegantly- desire which 1 have of convincing you 
written romance, called betters of Julia that Italy possesses women who spend 

of Willct and, finally, of the young their time more worthily than in pastimes 

Carracciolo, at Naples, who has published and amourettes. It was also my^vish 
exquisite translations of several of the that your view's of things in this country 
works ot the best English poets. should be formed on a proper knowledge 

I shall not speak of the thousands who of them, whether good or bad, in order 
have acquired an acknowledged eminence that, should you commit youiself to the 
by their skill in music ; and among those press upon the subject, your readers may 
who at present devote themselves to the not receive unfavourable prepossessions of 
fine arts, I shall only mention Molenchi- this fair, but ill-fated country, often ca- 
ni, who successfully treads the path of lumniated, even by those who have been 
the Liranis, the Vitteleschi, the Hossi, enriched by its treasures.” 
and the Ros'albi. t • i 

I could much extend this catalogue of this letter we pass no -re- 

celcbratcd women in Italy, by particular- ^^S-***^* what would the British 

izing many other names deserving of ho- Public think, if they found Mr CJaii- 
riourahle mention. But I have already or Mr Peel writing and circu- 

tried your patience too much, and there- la ting a reply to any ignorant asper- 
fore I conclude. 1 beg you will not im- sions which an Italian literary ad- 
pute the advice which I have taken the venturer might throw out at a Lon- 
liberty of giving you, either to want of don route } 


TWO BAYS ON THE RHINE. 

( Continued,) 

The Editor, assisted by one of eluded under the geographical name 
those malignant demons who minis- of the Rbeingau, the produce of the 
ter to the wants of all Editors, com- vintage, even on the most favoured 
pelled us to close our first day on spots, cannot compete with the aris- 
the Rhine just when we had sue- tocrats above Bingen, 
ceeded in conducting our readers. The modest, lively villas, have now, 
and the water-stage-coach,*' safely in a great measure, disappeared; for 
through the torrent, and past the these gorges are places to visit, but 
rocks of the Hole of Bingen. The not to live in. The villages diminish 
river immediately regains his former in number, and, generally speaking, 
tranquillity, and, very soon, his for- in beauty. The inhabitants, too, 
iner breadth. Even the abrupt and seem to be poorer. Children came 
gloomy precipices cease, and return paddling out from the shore in small 
only at intervals ; yet, till within a boats, to sell walnuts and newly- 
few miles of Coblenlz, the land- gathered grapes to the passengers; 
scape never acquires the same breadth, and they appeared to have already 
nor do the banks re-assume the gra- made a very laudable progress in all 
dual elevation which distinguish the the arts of overcharging# Ever and 
Rheingau. This long stretch of the anon the landscape opens, and the 
river, from Bingen to Coblentz, bears river expands ; the vineyards rise in 
a very different character : it is wild, their more natural rounded forms ; 
or soft and romantic, according as smallttowns and village spires again 
the mountains rear their black masses glitter on the banks, and the con- 
immc^iately from the wave, or fall fined horizon of nvooded hills seems 
bacK in less rugged forms, clothed in to terminate the stream ; but the 
the deep verdure of their own forests, stream makes its way through the 
Even where they are wildest, labour rock, and enters a similar valley, to 
lias brought the vine to flourish on leave it again by a similar gorge, 
their projections, and in their niches. The whole course of the river is an 
But, although the country, for some incessant succession of these varied 
miles farther down the river, is in- landscapes, which are all perfect in 
I'oi. XVII. A a 
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their kiinl, ami which, perhaj^s, from 
being more ilofinito in their peculmv 
features, offer more interesting stiu!- 
ic's to the artist, than the extentlcd 
and magnificent scenery of the Gau 
between Bingen and Mayence. 

A feature altogether peculiar to 
this part of the Rhine lies in the 
number of old towers and castles 
which line the bank. Every rising 
ground, every pinnacle of rock, bears 
its ruin ; and of every ruin the vine- 
dresser and the mariner can repeat 
an hundred legends, — from the seven 
lair sisters, whose maiden cruelty to 
seven enduring lovers was punished 
by the metamorphosis of the 1 tidies 
into the seven sharp rocks which 
('merge from the river under their 
abode?, to the venturous knight who, 
on his gallant steed, gallopped right 
up the precipices of Kiedrieh, to de- 
liver the chosen of his heart from un- 
holy bom^jigc. Some of these strong- 
holds were erected as fortresses by 
the regular Governments. Others, 
and especially those which rise be- 
hind the villages at the mouths of 
the more fi iiitful vallics, were the 
residences of noble families ; such is 
Schdnbcrg, which gave birth to the 
licld-marshal who is immortalized in 
the history of our revolution as Mar- 
slial Schomberg, a corruption bor- 
rowed from the French. One, ai)^l 
only one, of these ruins stands in 
the Rhine itself; a square tower, built 
on a small rock, nearly in the centre 
of the stream. The fillcctresscs of 
tlie Palatinate used regularly to be 
lodged iu it previous to their con- 
finement ; so, at least, goes the 
story ; but, in later times, it was ap- 
plied to the more intelligible pur- 
poses of a state prison. By far the 
greater number, however, of these 
ruined strongholds were built by the 
lower ordevs of the marauding nobi- 
lity, to aid them in the robberies 
■which they practised on the trade of 
the river, sometimes under the ras- 
cally pretence of exacting duti^^s, hut 
more frequently in the shape of a- 
vowed armed violence. The small 
towns, so deeply interested in their 
commerce^ at length formed a league, 
and, with the assistance of the high- 
er nobility, exterminated the rooks, 
and burned their nests. They are a 
colmmcntary on the police of Europe 
during the reign of feudalism. There 


indeed, few spots on tin's mag- 
ndiecnt liver which do not call n]> 
a crowd of liistorical lecollections ; 
and from tlicse even the most Ix’au 
tifiil scenery derives additional in- 
terest. 

Other remnants of former times 
appear, now and then, in convents 
and monasteries, which liave been 
long deserted, except wheie a few 
ecclesiastics still linger, because the 
s])ots are consecrated by tbc nunnory 
of some holy man, and stand bigli 
ill repute as places of ])ilgrimage. 
One of the last objects wliich the 
falling night allowed us to discern, 
before reaching Coblcntz, was a long 
.train of peasants — men, women, and 
children — returning in ])roeession 
from Bornhofen, where they had 
been siqiplicating for a succt'ssful 
termination to the vintage that was 
about to begin. They were in their 
holiday dress, and were more ordis 1/ 
in their behaviour than the frcspieiit- 
ers of a Holy Fair sometimes are iu 
a certain other country. A division 
belonging to the other side (;f the 
river bail already crossed it ; tlie 
two bodies moved along tlie opposite' 
banks, taking up alternately thi‘ 
.strophes of the evening hymn to the 
Virgin, in strains which, though 
rude, lloated pleasantly over the now 
trancpiil bosom of the waters, and 
gave a new beauty to the dim fea- . 
tures and dying lights of the evening ' 
landscapes. These observances, how - 
ever, are beginning to go out of fa- 
shion even among the lower orders ; 
among the wealtliy and educated, 
they have not been fasliionable for 
more than a luindrcd years. The 
Catholic is still the faith of the great 
majority of the people. Dignitaries 
of the Church, no less than Electors 
of the Empire, the Archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, ne- 
cessarily clung to the hierarchy, on 
which their own existence depended. 
In the early days of the Reformation, 
an Archbishop of Cologne abjurecl 
the Roman Church to win the iiand, 
or rather that he might he able to 
repair the fame, of the fair Agnfcs of 
Mansfeld ; but the Protestant prin- 
ces could defend him, neither again.st 
the ban of the Empire nor the thun- 
ders of the Vatican ; he gained the 
fairest bride, and lost one of the 
most ancient electorates in Gcr- 
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many J'nissu, lfjoUi;/i JVotestant moat dcsirMc end has not yet bccji 
liorsclf, sLiidies to observe perfect attained. Every one? can see a good 
iinjjartiality between tlie two rcii- reason for tolls on canals, or roads, or 
gions ; and only tlio priesthood nuir- bridges, (and the biidges on the 
mured when an old church in Cob- Kbine are sufFiriently t^xpensivc to 
lent/, which they had patiently seen navigators, besides harbour-dues and 
used by tlic French as a magazine, similar charges;) hut it is not easy 
Avas given u]) to the Protestants as a to sec the policy of converting a river, 
place of worshyj. which costs no Government to llie 

Another grievous burden on the south of Holland a farthing, into a 
commerce of the Khine, and one direct source of revenue, by imposts 
which will not be so easily got rid of levied on its commerce. The only 
as the feudal bandits — because more reason 1 have ever heard assigned, at 
legitimate in its form — consists in all connected with the stream itself, 
the vexatious tolls levied by the dif- is, that it is a source of heavy ex- 
ferent Governments on the passage pense to the Governments on its 
of goods. Under the Empire, no banks, in consequence of the ncces- 
part of (Jermany swarmed with a sity of guarding flicm, to prevent 
greater iiumher of petty princes than smuggling. 'J"he burden of these iiii- 
thc banks of the Rhine. By the posts, and the necessity of chatiging 
constitution of that Empire, they the bottom in which the cargo is 
were as legitimately despotic within carried, have produced loud and uni- 
their owm little territory as the Elec- versal complaints, which hitherto 
tors themselves ,* and they followed have been only very partially listened 
tin; example of their betters, in con- to. The Elbe has been more fortu- 
verting the Rhine into a source of nate. A convention among the bound- 
gain, by taxing, and taxing highly, ing Slates, ratified by the Hict, has 
tile use of the river. Under this set it in a great measure free ; but 
system, a Frankfort merchant send- the Rhine is still in fetters. 1 was 
ing win(‘, for example, to the north, . surprised to observe on the road, 
found the land carriage to Ham- whicli never leaves the left bank, a 
burgh safer and cheaper than the great number of heavy waggons, 
transport on tlie river to Holland, yoked with four, six, and eight 
The Congress of Vienna wisely de- horses, carrying up goods to the 
tennined that all these little lords, Frankfort fair, and this superb river 
except Nassau, should continue in almost washing their wheels the 
the rank of subjects, to which Napo- whole way : I know not whether it 
Icon had reduced them. From Basle had any relation to the comparative 
to the sea, the Rhine now ♦visits the dearness of the two modes of convey- 
dominions of only eight, and from ancef. 

Frankfoit, of only four independent If the tolls on the river cannot be 
Sovereigns ; thus, any plan for sim- diminished, it would at least be well 
plifying or lightening the inquisitions to infuse more personal activity into 
and exactions of Jealous neighbours, the collectors. It is ridiculous to see 
is greatly facilitated. But though a heavy packet, that goes as rcgular- 
tlic Congress declared, in 1815, that ly as a mail coach, obliged to pull 
the Rhine, throughout its whole close into the shore, and lay-to while 
course, from Switzerland downwards, the master lands to pay the toll, be- 
sbould be subjected to one uniform cause the lazy toll-kccpcr docs not 
system of regulations, to be fixed by choose to take the trouble of sculling 
theDiet, in conjunction with France, himself out to receive his money, 
instead of its being left to each power The same indolence occasionally as- 
to multiply the number and augment sumes a still more laughable shape 
the rate of its tolls at pleasure, this on the turnpike roads. In the tcr- 

• Her valorous brothers gave the clerical lover the choice of Incoming a Protestant 
churchman, that he might wed their sister, or of having his throat cut. 

•j" This road, at least that part of it below Bingen which, from the precipitous na- 

■e of the bank, was the njpst dllBcult for the engineer, is a work of Napoleon. The 
precipices of the Blnne, like the rocks of Evian, were as potter’s clay in the hands of 
him ho made the road over the Simplon. 
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ritory of Darnista«lt, I never found a 
tollman pass his threshold. lie keeps 
his schln;^hanviy or bar, shut ; when 
a carriage drives up, the traveller or 
the postilioir must alight to pay the 
toll. It is no small condescension if 
the collector deigns to receive it by 
the window, without giving you the 
trouble of going into the house ; and, 
by a very simple mechanical con- 
trivance, he lifts the bar without 
quitting the room, where he snores 
all day long. In consequence of 
unforte natc accidents occasioned by 
horses running off while the coach- 
man was in the toll-house, the prac- 
tice attracted public notice, and a 
Government rescript commanded the 
collectors to be at the trouble of 
stepping out for their money. But 
this has only sharpened the inge- 
nuity of the lazy dogs. The tollman 
lias now a wooden ladle fixed to the 
end of a long pole ; this he thrusts 
out from the window, or the door, 
receives in it your money, and re- 
turns in it your change. 

Coblcntz swells up from the left 
bank, towards the ridge that sepa- 
rates the Bhinc and the Moselle, at 
the point where the rivers meet ; the 
former washes its walls on the east, 
the latter on the north. The town, 
with little more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, and no manufactures, 
has externally a more cheerful ap- 
pearance than Mayence, The lan- 
guage and manners of the inhabi- 
tants are more Frenchified, and that 
is never an improvement, than in 
any other town on the lower Rhine ; 
for, as the capital of the department 
of the Rhine and Moselle, it enjoyed 
the presence of the civil authorities, 
and the corruption of a dissolute 
garrison. On a public square, or 
platz, (as every place a little broader 
than the street is called), in front of 
the principal church, 1 observed a 
strange memorial of French vanity, 
and Russian wit. When the army 
of Napoleon began the Russian cam- 
paign, the Prefect of this Department 
thought proper to commemorate the 
design, without waiting for its com- 
pletion, by erecting a pyramid above 
a public fountain, with the in- 
scription, La campagne memorable 
centre Ics Russes. Jules Doazain Pre- 
fetdu Departement du Rhin. 1812." 
The tide turned, and the Russians 


crossed the Rhine to march Tto Paris. 
In Coblentz they found this monu- 
ment by anticipation ; they did not 
pull it down, but they did something 
a thousand times better, by adding 
to the inscription the words, “ Vu 
etapprouve par nous Ic Commandant 
Russc de la vilJe dc C’oblentz. IHI 1."' 

The gorge through which the 
Moselle here winds ' along to the 
Rhine is narrow, derp; thickly and 
deliciously wooded above, and in the 
bottom a continued garden. The 
vineyards arc neither many nor pro- 
ductive, for it is farther up the river, 
in the vicinity of d’reves, where the 
Vtilley opens more to the sun, that 
the cooling, harmless wines of the 
Moselle grow : the CJcrmans call 
them, very appropriately, summer 
wines. Tii these countries the cul- 
ture of the vine is always a more ha- 
zardous adventure than any other 
agricultural undertaking; and no 
where, except in some parts of Aus- 
tria, is it attendetl with greater risks 
than along the Moselle, and in the 
more retired valleys on the Bliine. 
The immediate neighbourhood of so 
much mountainous country produces 
*a variable climate, which, joined to 
the depth of the valleys in which the 
vineyards generally lie, exposes the 
grape to untimely iVosts. These 
frosts often blight the vintage even in 
August. If they happen in the early 
part of that month, or in July, a 
single night annihilates the hopes of 
the year.# The summer and autumn 
of 1822 were supposed to promise a 
vintage that would rival that of 18 1 1 ; 
yet, in the beginning of September, 

I found the proprietors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coblcntz, on the Rhine 
as well as on the Moselle, getting 
alarmed at two or three cold evenings 
which had followed each other: Ar- 
tificial defences against this dreaded 
enemy have been contrived. A num- 
ber of holes are dug in the ground 
all round the vineyards; they are 
filled with heaps of moist straw, turf 
not over dry, half-rotten stems of 
potatoes, any thing, in short, which, 
when ignited, will yield smoke with- 
out fiame. The appearances of the 
evening are carefully marked ; with- 
out a thermometer, the vine-dresser, 
by that experience which, if not the 
only, is always the best guide of the 
husbandman, can foretel almost in- 
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f.illihly before luidnif^ht, whether a 
hoar-frost is about to fall. Jf about 
ten or eleven o'clock the prospect be 
unfavourable, the heaps of fuel arc 
lighted; the only precaution required 
is to take care that they do not burst 
out into flame, for it is the smoke 
that is. effectual. The fires arc ke'pt 
up till sunrise. The smoke spreads 
itself over the Wnes, and is found to 
be specific against the frost, without 
injuring even that delicate aroma 
which IS so peculiar to good llhenish. 
AVlien there is no wdnd, the fires are 
kindled all round the vineyards ; if 
the wind be high, only those on the 
side from which the wind comes arc 
lighted, as the current of air diffuses 
the smoke over the whole vineyard. 
If the wind be very high, or if the 
clear sky which threatened frost be- 
comes, towards midnight, covered 
with clouds, the vine-dresser goes 
tranquilly to bed, for such nights, he 
knows, produce no dew. These de- 
fensive measures are not peculiar to 
the Khinc and Moselle ; they have 
been gradually introduced into all 
the wine countries where the danger 
is imminent. In Bavaria they were 
backed by a public recommendation 
from the (.government ; they could 
not be enforced as a law. The pea- 
sants have learned, too, to avoid 
loosening the earth round the root 
of the vines — what we call hoeing — 
in weather when night-frosts are to 
be apprehended. They had observed 
that the newly-dressed vineyards al- 
ways suffered more than those in 
which the soil had not been broken ; 
a beautiful illustration of one of the 
jninciples so admirably explained by 
i^r AVells, in bis Essay on the For- 
mation of Dew. The newly- turned- 
up vineyard suffered most, because 
dew is more abundantly formed on 
a rough than on a smooth surface. 

Coblentz is another of the towns 
which fate has doomed to be a mili- 
tary position. Prussia seems deter- 
mined to render it at once inexpug- 
nable, and a memorial of the Holy 
Alliance : on both sides of the Jlhine, 
and on both sides of the Moselle, it is 
bristled round with fortresses. On 
the left bank of the Rhine, the ridge 
which, rising behind the town, sepa- 
rates that river from the course of the 
Moselle, is crowned with a new for- 
tification, bearing the name of the 
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Emperor of Austria; and On the op- 
posite bank of the Moselle, another 
fortress, baptized after the Atitocrat 
of Russia, coin mauds the Itivel ground, 
and tlie approaches from, the north. 
But these fortresses are trifling, com- 
pared with that which guards tlie 
right bank of the Rhine. There is 
a striking diirereiicc between the tv;o 
sides of the river at Coblentz. 'I'ln* 
left, on which the city stands, rises 
gradually ; but on the right, opposite 
to the town, a perpendicular moun- 
tain shoots up jirccipitously to the 
height of five hundred feet from ilio 
very brink of the river. In earlier 
ages, it was called the Stone of Herr- 
inan, in honour of the earliest of (>cr- 
man heroes ; but for centuries it has 
borne a name not so easily explain- 
ed, ** The broad stone of honour,” 
(Ehrenbreitstein). Occasionally the 
peaceful residence of the Archbishdf) 
of Treves, this impregnable rock has 
long been converted into the for- 
tress for which Nature seems to have 
designed it. During the revolution- 
ary war, it successfully held out 
against four sieges, and at last was 
only starved into a surrender. Du- 
ring seven years, the Prussian Ciovern- 
inent has been expending on the for- 
tifications all the skill of its engineers, 
and great part of the contributions 
exacted from France. Many of the 
old cannon bear the significant in- 
scription on their breech, nliima re- 
fris ratio* The works are hewn out 
in the living rock wherever that was 
possible ; where they arc artificial 
the walls rival the rock ; the only 
ascent is interrupted at every turn 
by ditches and draw-bridges, and is 
led slowly up the rock, exposed at 
every foot to flanking fires, both of 
musketry and artillery. It entirely 
commands the Rhine, both upwards 
and downwards ; its cannon sweep 
the mouth of the Moselle, the bridge 
across it, and the plains stretching 
beyond to the foot of the eminences 
defended by Fort Alexander. The 
disabled soldier who acts as cicerone 
took care to announce, that the Duke 
of Wellington, on visiting the for- 
tress, said'he should not mind hav- 
ing to defend it, but would not for 
the world be charged with taking it. 
The intention of thus surrounding 
Coblentz on every side with regular 
fortresses seems to be, not so much 
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to secure the passage of the river for 
offensive purposes, as to cover the re- 
treat of an army compelled to fall 
back from tlie left bank ; and in this 
respect Coblcntz is certainly a point 
of immense strength. Thougli the 
Rhine, by its breadth and depth, 
presents as many obstacles to the pas- 
sage of an army as any stream can 
well do, and though no river is lined 
with so many regular fortifications, 
yet no rivor, frojii the days of Ctesar 
down to those of Rlucher, has been 
passed with greater facility by hos- 
tile armies from both banks. Jn 
1814 Bluclier would probably have 
preferred a safe passage by a bridge 
at Coblcntz, into a comparatively 
open country ; but Elirenbreitsteiii 
was in the way, and Marshal For- 
wards, as his countrymen justly style 
l^m, laughing at fortifications, led 
his Prussians across, a few miles 
higher up, at Caub, where there is 
nothing but steep black precipices on 
cither side of the river. 

No where on the Rhine is tlie 
Prussian Government popular, audit 
is perhaps in Coblcntz that the pub- 
lic feeling has shewn itself most open- 
ly. The people in these provinces do 
not regret the downfal of the French 
power, for, in that respect, no change 
could be for the worse. I’he men 
whose clamorous demands for a Con- 
stitution have diawn upoP them the 
heavy hand of Frederick William, 
are precisely those wh# shewed them- 
selves most active in rousing, and 
keeping awake, tlie universal hatred 
of Napoleon. The newspaper of 
Gdrres was jocularly called, in the sa- 
loons of Pans, /c cinfjnicme puissance: 
but this dislike has been, in some 
niea&urc, transferred to their new 
masters. Under France, their old 
prosperity had been annihilated j Ithc 
satellites of power indulged in pro- 
ceedings of glaring private injustice, 
the sort of misconduct which most 
strongly affects, and most easily irri- 
tates a people; several lucrative 
branches of industry had been pro- 
hibited, that they might be converted 
into oppressive monopolies for the 
use of Government ; while incorpo- 
rated in name with the French em- 
pire, subjected to the Code Napoleon, 
and honoured witli the unprofitable 
form which, under that code, is 
fnarned Trial by Jury, they were treat- 
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cd in uality as coiujucred provinces. 
The Prussian Cfovernment has been 
more reasonable and conciliatory ; it 
immediately restored to the peopl 
the manufactures wliich Napoleon 
had converted into imperial monopo- 
lies ; it retained the French Code, tlie 
trial by jury, the publicity of all ju- 
dicial proceedings. Rut the people 
expected more. With* the impatience 
so natural to misery, they had hoped 
that the new Governnient would bring 
along with it ii dimiiuuiou of the bin - 
dens which consumed their substance, 
and rc-e&tablish, at the same time, in 
their former prosperity, the various 
manufactures which had reiideied 
the Rlieiiish provinces, in some mea- 
sure, rivals of the Netherlands. In 
the former expectation, the financial 
situation of Prussia rendeted it iin- 
advisablc, it is said, to gratify them ; 
the latter, no Government conhl ful- 
fil. It is not royal rescripts that can 
callback ruined manufactures. In 
short, the people say, tliat they do 
not find themselves any betu r than 
they were ; and, as they sighed for 
the former change, so they sigh for 
another. 1 found no reason to be- 
lieve tliey would exchange the Prus- 
sian Government for that of France ; 
but they do not conceal their wish to 
exchange it for any other, and most 
ofallfor a Governinentof themselves, 
by the introduction of a popular Con- 
stitution. All the world knows, that 
the inhabitants of Coblcntz, and the 
neighbourhood, even ventured to pre- 
sent an address to the King, urging 
his Majesty to fulfil the pi omisc which 
he had made, to give his dominions a 
representative Government, and that 
the King, in high dudgeon, answered, 
that the time must be left to himself, 
and that it was very rude to put a 
monarch in mind of ])romiscs, be- 
cause it implied that lie had either 
forgotten them, or «lid not wish to 
keep them, 'i’he Jlheinldmler feel 
very justly that tlie reply was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory ; but they 
likewise feel very justly, that, bad 
they ventured on such a thing with 
Napoleon, he would have replied in 
a much less endurable style. 

It is never to be forgotten, that the 
Tlhenisli provinces differ from tlie old 
dominions of the Prussian monarchy 
in cliaractcr, in occupation, in the 
state of society, as much as they are 
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separated from it in ^geographical add enormously to the expenses of 
Kiiuation. They liavo no liereditary her military cstablishnicnC, while tlic 
aLL'ichincnt to the House of l>randcn- communication betweeni them and 
burgli ; tliey were early tho scat of the old States is cut off vy indepen- 
affluciice ; and wealth, particularly dent German ])Ovvers. Tlirough these 
the wealth which has been acquired territories, indeed, Prussia lias a sort 
by industry, always gives a certain of servitude vice et acfux, but silaii 
independence of action. The landed Ic^es infer armn. 
property, moreover, is in the hands By the time a traveller has reach- 
of a much greater number of propric- ed this part of the river, he is abso- 
tors than in the old provinces; another lutcly sated with landscape, and 
result of the diffusion of wealth by hegiys to find some relief in even 
manufactures. They consider them- listening to the curses of the boat- 
selves subject to a foreign power; men, as they reluctantly pay the mi- 
tlicy arc full of the idea that Prus- raerous tolls, — a grievance, however, 
sia regards them in a different light at which the traveller himself has 
from her other dominions, treats much better reason to rail than liis 
them as a tributary provnice, useful boatmen ; for they take care that all 
only to supply taxes, and is misled this, and generally something more, 
by foreign influence to sacrifice their shall be included in the faro for 
interests to more weighty neighbours, which they have bargained with him. 
In character and situation, though Still they have a rational ground of 
so lt)ng subject to the mitre, they re- complaint ; because these tolls make 
semblo greatly tlieir kinsmen of the so very serious an addition to tlic 
Netherlands, and have so little liking expense of a boat, that by far the 
for the Prussian Government, that greater part of those who have occa- 
they would throw off‘ her yoke as sion to descend the river, whether on 
readily as the Netherlands did that business or pleasure, submit more 
of Spain, though they have no such willingly to the ticdium and incon- 
weighty motives or clear justification, venience of the floating* stage-coach, 
Such seemed to me to bo tho state of and thus the poor boatmen are in- 
public sentiment in the Jtlienish pro- jured in their livelihood. Neither 
vinccs.from the conversation even of arc they themselves at all moderate 
Prussians settled on the Rhine, or in their demands. As happens in 
who in autumn seek annually in the every country to which crowds of 
Eden of its banka a temporary re- strangers annually repair, they think 
fuge from the sands of Berlin^ and it no sin, in the homely phrase, “ to 
the firs of the Thiergarteiu On the make hay while the sun shines but 
other l)and, doubts are entertained, when the bargain is once concluded, 
and arc not unknown even in Berlin, you have no fartber imposition to 
whether Prussia be really a gainer fear. They are expert, civil, good- 
by the possession of provinces wdiich, humoured, attentive people. One of 
l)opiilous and industrious though them pleaded, as a very natural re- 
they be, are connected with her by commendation, that he knew more 
no popular tie, and not even by geo- old stories about old days and old 
gra})liical proximity. They arc the castles than any other boatman on 
most populous provinces of the mo- the river. 

narchy, and, in productivaiicss of all Cologne was the scat of the first of 
sorts, only Lower and Middle Silesia the German tribes that forsook at 
can vie witli them ; they contain once barbarism and independence, to 
nearly one-fifth of the whole popu- make some approach, under the sii- 
lation, while they do not make out premacy of Rome, to the ai'ts of ci- 
one-tenth of the superficial extent of vilized life. J t gave birth to a Ro- 
the monardiy*. But!? equally ex- man Empress, whose name it was 
posed to Franco and the Netherlands, afterwards to bear ; in later times, it 
and full of invaluable fortresses, they was among the earliest members of 

* According to tlic odicial returns jwblished by Government, the monarchy in 
1H19 consisted of, 

'flic old provinces, 45^8 square miles, containing.9,003,11.> inhabitants. 

The lllicnish ditto, — — — 1,972,837 ditto. 
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the Holy Empire, the most populous, 
the most wealthy, in every thing the 
most Houri^hing of all the cities wa- 
tered by thif Rhine. It now displays 
little but the few venerable traces of 
its antiquity, the empty walls of 
deserted cloisters, and the beggary 
which has sprung up from the ruin 
of its manufactures. The seat of an 
Kcclesiastical Elector, there was no 
more luxurious abode of jhc Roman 
priesthood on the north of the Alps ; 
in her p:idc she claimed a bishop 
even out of the first century of Chris- 
tianity ; and boasts till this day, that 
licr poj)ulation, of sixty thousand 
souls, contains a smaller portion of 
Rrotestant heretics than any other 
Cerman city. More than an hun- 
dred spires rose within her walls; 
seventy churches ministered to the 
hplendour of the faith, and as many 
monasteries and convents to the plea- 
sures of its devotees. Heaven en- 
trusted to her care the sacred reliques 
oi‘ the Eastern Magi ; nay, the Rhine 
swelled with a miraculous flood, to 
float into her haven the gigantic gal- 
ley which bore St. Ursula and her 
train of eleven thousand virgins ; the 
golden chamber still preserves the 
bones of these holy maidens, and 
even some of their beads have been 
adored uninjured for a thousand 
years. The temporal wealth of the 
city amply sufficed to support its 
spiritual splendour. Cologne, it is 
alleged, could at one time bring into 
the field an army of twenty thousand 
men. In virtue of its stapclrecht, ^it 
monopolized, in a manner, the car- 
lyiiig trade of the Rhine; a lucrative 
trade, so long as the intercourse be- 
ivveen Northern Europe and the East 
was maintained through the mari- 
time states of Italy. Its manufac- 
tures were the most flourishing in 
Cermany, and prospered by the side 
of those of Brabant and Flanders, 
till the spirit of intolerance laid the 
axe to their root by the banishment 
of the Protestant converts, who 
carried tlie'r industry and arts to 
enrich more liberal Governments. 
Tlie trade on the river declined, as 
Holland became the depot of the 
productions of the East. Finally 
came the revolutionary vfrar, the ar- 
mies of France, and the empire of 
Napoleon ; cloisters and manufac- 
tures, monks and merchants, disap- 
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neared from the streets of Cologne. 
Her thirty remaining churches would 
still satisfy the spiritual wants of her 
population ; but the distillation ot 
perfumed water is insufficient to re- 
store their temporal prosperity. 

Enough of the ancient walls and 
towers remains to make the boun- 
daries of the Colovia Agrippinen- 
sium easily Jistinguisbable within 
the circuit of the present city. One 
of the Roman gates, bearing its old 
C- C. A. A. stretches across a nar- 
row street. A', round tower, which 
now forms part of a garden wall, is 
adorned in a style of which I recol- 
lect no example in the remains of 
Roman architecture in Italy. The 
body of the tower is of brick, now 
thoroughly blackened by time and 
weather ; but it is intermixed with 
solitary pieces, or whole courses ot 
white stone ; sometimes running 
quite round the tower, sometimes 
arranged into figures of circles, py- 
ramids, temples, &c. the pioduce, 
no doubt, of legionary taste. The 
marble portico of two orders in front 
of the town-house, a sample of^^ery 
florid architecture, commemorates 
the passage of the Rhine by Ciesar, 
and the settlement of the Ubii on 
this spot by Agrippa. Close by the 
walls commences a vaulted subter- 
ranean passage which can be traced 
nearly to 'rreves^ It is no longer 
entire, and various conjectures have 
been made regarding its ancient uses. 
It is too low and narrow to have 
been intended as a communication, 
and seems to have been merely an 
aqueduct. 

In its better days, Cologne must 
have been a handsome and majestic 
city ; its squares and market-places 
still bear witness that they were in- 
tended for a wealthier and busier 
population than now languishes in 
them. Nearly one-third of the whole 
space within the walls consists of 
gardens and unoccupied ground. 
This is not the effect of depopulation, 
though the pq2>uLation has diminish- 
ed. The monasteries and convents, 
which were so numerous in Cologne, 
had all gardens attached to them ; 
and the limes which emptied and 
shut up the cloisters, brought neither 
the means nor the necessity of build- 
ing in the gardens. Had the Ca- 
thedral been completed in the same 
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style in which it was begun, even after the Virgin, by whwal^^m- 
that of Strasburgh would have been i/inJer swears. A bishoivbf Cologne 
compelled to yield the palm ; but, stole them from Milan iiilthe twelfth < 
during more than three hundred century. Decked with croUvns, which 
years, it has been standing unroofed, were one mass of diamonds ; laid side 
(except with naked boards,) and by side in a golden sarcophagus, that 
without a front. Of the two towers, blazed all round with jewels, and 
the one is but a few feet above the bore their revered names,— Caspar, 
ground ; the other, which was pro* Melchior, and Balthaaar,— fVamed in 
fessedly to rival Strasburgh, has been rubies, ther reigned here in peace, 
interrupted at less than half its in- till theapj||hch of the revolutionary 
tended .elevation. The choir alone arqay broKTin on the tranquillity of 
is finished, and iu perfection leaves ages, anid compelled their Majesties, 
no doubt of what has been lost by like some other crowned heads, to 
the carelessness or niggardliness of emigrate. The Chapter, in its flight^ 
a long line of Archbishops. Napo- carried them, and their whole trea- 
leon found it useful and proper to sury, into Westphalia. But these 
spend a considerable sum annually Eastern potentates could not expect 
in adorning the cathedral of Mi- to find disinterested friends hr ad- 
lan, and even the Austrian Govern- versity, any more than their living 
ment, though one that has. no pc- brethren; during the residence in 
culiar claims to the homage of the Westphalia, crowns and jewels dis- 
arts, has thought it at least prudent appeared, having probably been ap- 
to follow lus example. It is said, plied to support their court, while 
however, that in Cologne an inau« the regular revenues were in the 
perable' obstacle exists in the loss of hands ef the enemy. Shorn of their 
the plan ; the original design of the glories, they ventured to return with 
architect for the faacade has been re- the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
covered by accident, but no research the contributions of their faithful 
has hitherto been able to recover the subjects bad idready restored to them 
plan of the interior and the towers, great part ,of their former splendour, . 
But if want of skill or want of mo- when a lurking hand of radicals a- 
ney disables them to proceed, and if gain invadkl the royal sanctity : 
these migestic pillars must still stand about four yean ago, toeir idtdestiea 
between naked walls, supporting or were found one morning utitorowned 
rather seeming to support a m^n and u^jewelM. When one thinks 
wooden shade above their own aerial of the embarrassinent to which he is 
tracery, let at least, the tasteless so often reduced in Italy, by stumb- 
trumpery be thrown out of doors ling on three or four heads of St. 
which has been housed in the in- John or St Peter, or half-a-dozeii 
terior by way of ornament. Gaudy petticoats of the Vii^in in different 
tapestry, even though Rubens should places, all of which he must believe, 
have painted the cartoons, the gilded on pain of eternal damnation, to be 
frippery of the altar, the grim saints genuine heads and petticoats, it is 
and apostles in gilt cloaks, would quite eonsolihg to be assured, that 
be bad anywhere, and are intolerable no usurper questions, the title* of the 
. here. , roonar^hs of Cplogne ; for, says the 

The peculiar veneration with inseriptiofi on fheir sarcophagus, 
which the sacristan approa^ed an tenia iSagoium^ 

old-fashioned chest in the chotr was hitYSbutum sst mhii, aiibive bNatum. 

explained by .the, My. nature of us ^ ^ - v r .1 

contents, for wiihili it repose no less In the church of the ihe 

aaeient and auguiB peraonagr^ capitals of the pillars and the > 
the three Eastern s monarens who nice of the entablature* are attorned 
• were conducted by tlie star to wor- with bunches of grapes, whether as ^ ' 
ship at the birth of the Messiah— the emblems of the Rhine, w of the ( 
famed “ three Kings of Cologne,” ptoasurea of the monastic hie oU the 
who in Italy supply so juany sigl^ Spine, may be doubted. ap- 

posts,— in Germany so many puppet j^ar to be rather uns^ly wna**^ 
Syg during Christmas week,— and ments for a Christian Church 
,wljo are the highest crealsd, po^wers, the Jesuit^ had the authoti^ty Of 

‘ ■ti # 
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Enipcror O^pstaiitinc, anti of his re- must literally touch the canvass to be 
li^ious as^vcll as architectural ad- com ineetl that the ligurcs are upon it. 
visers livery where the Jesuits On the opposite side of the frame i^ 
aimed, moAe than any other fratei- the miserable copy with which (>'- 
nity of their church, at having mag- logne consoled herself when the ori- 
nifieent temples ; the wealth and in- ginal was carried to IViris. Jt was 
flucnce which they coinnianded fur- painted from memory, jiitcr the pic- 
nished the means. Even in Home ture was gone — a good excuse for its 
there is frequently nuich moresplcn- being a very inaccurate copy, and a 
dour than good taste ; some of tlie very bad picture. TIic bouse in 
altars are absohitelyjew|B|er*s shops, which Rubens was born lias just 
111 countries more renuire from the been adorned with a new inscription, 
control and examples of pure art, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this taste naturally degenerated into the fact. 

a puerile love of gaudy tiiiery. 'J'hc cloth manufactures, which 

Tile church ot St. l*etcr lias re- used to occupy so large a portion of 
gained Rubens' crucifixion of that ilie poiiulation, and supply so much 
Apostle. The artist painted it for the of the wealth of (.'ologne, can scarcc- 
city in which he was born, and tlic ly be said to exist any longer : a few 
church in which he liad been h.iptiz- cotton-factories still maintain a sick- 
ed, and ho died when on his way from ly existence, but the only branch of 
Antwerp to (.lologne, to superintend tiic woollen mannfactuic v bich is 
the placing of it. It is the high-al- cairied to any extent is that of tlu* 
tar-piecc. As it was among the last, coarsest stuffs. J’his, too, from tin' 
so, if not his masterpiece, (for no want of machinery, which they citlu r 
one will readily give up the Deposi- cannot afford, or will not us(', ein- 
tion from the cross,) it is at least a- ploys a number of hands, out of all 
mong the few productions of his proportion to the total value of llie 
pencil which leave the great mass of manufacture ; more tlian five ihon- 
his pictures infinitely behind. It is sand people are occupied knitting 
a picture on which one can look stockings and night-caps. Next to 
with iinmixed pleasure, as a work of thc.se, the tobacco nianiifacture was 
art, though J do not feel in it the the great source of wealth to Cologne, 
high pwtry of the great Italian mas- and its rapidly-intTcasiiig piosptrity 
ters. The executioners arc in the induced Napoleon to beconu', like 
act of binding the Apostle to the so many continental potentates-, a 
cross, his head downwards ; llie head dealer in snuff and tobacco. Hy ,i 
itself is thrown back, so that the in- stroke of Ins pen, be ordeied cverv 
verted face is still turned to the spec- manufactory to be shut up, the stock 
tator ; the body is not yet fully ex- on hand to be disposed of within a 
tended on the cross, so that the knots limited time, either to foreigneis or 
are bent out from the picture. This to himself, at what might he deemed 
was a difficult attituile to paint, a reasonable price, — prohibited tin* 
In the projection of the head, the trade, and established an imperial 
shoulders, and the bended knee, there monopoly. lie afterwards took the 
is so much of that merit which ar- same measures in tlic other Rhenish 
tists call forshortening, that you provinces. The general injustice, 

• About two miles from Home, outside of the Nomentun gate, there i.s a small cir- 
cular Church built by Constantine for the baptism of hi.s daughter Con.stantia, whose 
name it bears. I'he mosaics of the ceiling represent Ifacchuscs and boys toiling in 
the vintage ; in one compartment, three children arc treading the grapes in a large 
tub. Some antiquaries ascribe to these profane ornaments a still more remote and 
interesting origin. Hesting chiefly on the form of the biniding, they hold it to have 
been an ancient temple ot Bacchus, and thus moat satisfactorily cx])Iain the ceiling. , 
How', they ask, could an orthodox and pious Emjicror adorn a Christian Church 
with such jolly scenes ? Their opponents again found for positive authority on a passage 
in Anastasius, and retort. How could an orthodox and pious Emperor allow such 
jolly scenes to remain in the Cliristiaiy ebureff, though he had found them in the hea- 
then teinplc ? The coupling of the four-and-twenty magnificent pillars, undoubtedly 
the sjioil.s of some ancient edifice, proves Sufficiently ifiat the building docs not bo- '* 
ig to any pure age of art. 
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as well as tlic impolicy of such a mo- 
nopoly, above all, when in the haiuls 
of a Crovernmenf, are manifest; but 
the. private oppression practised on 
the )ccasion was far more frightful, 
and furnislies at one? the best proof 
of the spirit in which France go- 
verned these provinces, and the best 
explanation of the hatred with which 
they regard her. Some idea of it 
ij[iay be formed from the manner in 
which the monopoly was established 
at Diisscldorf. The whole plan 
matured at Paris, in opposition, it 
is said, to the earnest remonstran- 
ces of Beugnot, who was at the head 
of the financial department in the 
Duchy of Berg. When it was adopt- 
ed, he wrote to Paris, The Grand 
1 )uchy is ruined/' Tas- hnt-a^Juit** 
Avas the answer. On a Christmas 
morning, when every body Avas at 
church, the shops and warehouses of 
the dealers Averc entered, their whole 
stock put under seal, and removed 
next day, Avith the instruments of 
the manufacture, into Avarehouscs, 
where the proper officers immediately 
began to deal in snuff and tobacco, 
for the Fmperor's account. On the 
h it bank of the Ilhine, the thing 
liad hech managed with greater de- 
cency, by allowing the traders Aa'C 
months to dispose of their stock, as 
they best could ; at Diisseldorf it was 
seized. But as it seemed right to 
give the dealers some recompence 
for tlicir property, a commission of 
valuation was named, consisting 
partly of persons employed in the 
ihnperoFs own manufactory at Co- 
logne, and partly of pci'sons sel|pted 
by his own Minister of Finance. 
tFlieii this hopeful and impartial 
eominission proceeded to work, after 
a delay of half-a-year, tliey produ- 
cetl a ready-made tariff, according to 
which the proprietors were to receive, 
for the, stock of which they had been 
rubbed, a price that was a mere 
mockery, and was to be burdened, 
moreover, with the expciices of the 
seizure, the valuation, the commis- 
sioners, fkc, llcmonstrances and 
entreaties against the™ horrible in- 
justice were equally unavailing; the 
minions of Napoleon understood the 
accents of compassion as little as 
the rules of fair dealing. Those 
who Avere oh the spot say, that it 
was necessary to be present to form 


any idea of tlic deliberate with 

winch the whole alKur AvasXnducied 
on the one part, —on the (other, the 
despair of the traders, jv'ho, Avith 
poverty and a jail stating them in 
the face, Avere compelled to accept 
for their property a recompence 
Avhich only added meanness to rob- 
bery, or to see it thrown without 
mercy into the Ilhih'e. A ruined 
man has n|^ more, to care for; in- 
dignation and misery got the bet- 
ter of prudence; the discontent which 
the atrocious proceeding had occa- 
sioned in the town became a revolt, 
and down came immediately Count 

L from Paris, panting for 

blood. I have already written to 
tlie Emperor," was the language of 
the cold-blooded miscreant, that 
the revolt is not so serious as hud been 
represented ; J shall merely order a 
hundred of you to be shot, and the 
thing is finished." Three men Avere 
shot, with the formality of a sentence, 
by a military tribunal ; for Napoleon 
never intended that jury trial, where 
he allowed it as aplay-thing, should 
interfere with his own serious wishes, 
or despotic interests. More blood 
would have been shed, had not the 
rapid progi css of the Allies command- 
ed moderation ; in the circumstances 
that were arising, Uusseldorf was an 
important post on the Rhine, and it 
was held prudent not to proceed to 
extremities against the inhabitants. 
It is quite (felightful to think, that 
while such scenes were passing on 
the banks of the Rhino, Napoleon 
was already receiving his recompence 
on the banks of the Boresina, and 
that the ruthless hordes of Tartary 
were exacting a deep, and most right- 
eous vengeance from France, for her 
atrocities against the honest, indus- 
trious, open-hearted dwellers on the 
Rliinc. There are men who, not sa- 
tisfied with ascribing to Napoleon the 
qualities of a conqueror^ to which few 
men of any age could lay a better 
claim, will likewise put him off upon 
the world as a good monarch, and 
rather a kind-hearted man ; they will 
not allow much atrocities to be laid 
to his charge ; they were, according 
to them, the work of subordinate mi- 
nisters, without his knowledge or ap- 
probation. , All such nonsense pays 
no compliment to Napoleon'^ head, 
the only part about lum that ever 
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<lcscrval to be coiiipUincntcd. lie 
was Inucl^)>too active, and much too 
clever, to attow ministers to keep him 
in the darla about any thing. He be> 
longed to that class of men of whom 
it is always much easier to believe in 
the badness of their heart, than in 
the weakness of their head. 

Amid the downfal of her proper 
manufactures, Cologne has unexpecU 
otlly become the centre, of a new 
branch of foreign commerce, in con- 
sequence of what is very generally 
reckoned a most hazardous specula- 
tion. Certain persons discovered 
that it was great folly to be purchas- 
ing colonial produce from England, 
France, and Holland, when Germany, 
by means of her own manufactures, 
could carry on a direct trade with. 
North America, St. Domingo, and 
the whole mass of South American 
States, which no longer acknowledge 
European supremacy. A company, 
with a very considerable capital, was 
immediately formed in the States on 
the Rhine. The seat of the new com- 
merce was established at Cologne, 
though Hamburgh aspired, but in 
vain, to the honour ; and, four years 
ago, the first vessel sailed from Am- 
sterdam for the , West Indies. The 
fiag of the German Indian Company 
was received and acknowledged by 
President Boyer, and other adven- 
tures have since been sent out. 1 
was somewhat startled at learning 
that the Company res A its hopes 
chiefiy on being able to compete with 
us in linen and cotton wares. Sile- 
bia may inspire them with some con- 


fidence ill regard to the former, (liough 
even in Silesia the linen manufac-- 
tures arc going to ruin, and the uni • 
versal voice deplores the preponder- 
ance which Irish linens have acquir- 
ed, and are maf^taining, in the colp* 
nial markets ; but the directors have 
offered to prove, to the satisfaction of 
every person inclined to speculate, 
that even the cotton goods required 
in the West-Indian and South- Ame-^ 
rican markets can be produced in 
Germany as good and as cheap as in 
England, and much better and 
cheaper than in France. But the 
question always recurs, how can Ger- 
many compete with England in New 
York, St. Domingo, or Buenos Ayres, 
when Germany cannot successfully 
contend with England at Leipzig 
and Frankfort.^ How will she con- 
trive to send her productions cheaper 
to the mouths of the Orinoco, than 
to the mouth of the Main, — above 
all, when she must make her way 
in markets already occupied, and 
against mercantile interests and rcla' 
tions already established? Yet men 
of wealth and sense have engaged in 
the enterprise, and so sanguine arc 
their hopes of success, that, while 
the Result of the first speculation 
was still unknown, the Convention 
by whioh the navigation of the Elbe 
was rendered so much less expensive 
than forraeily, gave birth to a pro- 
posal for erecting a similar company 
in the States traversed by that river, 
and its tributary streams, wliicli af- 
ford so direct a coromunicaiiou with 
Hamburgh. 


OUR VILLAGE ; SKETCHES OF RURAL CHARACTER AND SCENERY *. 


There arc two kinds of modern 
Novels, constructed on opposite plans, 
yet both are often favourites with 
the same class of readers-^ne, the 
heroic, the romantic, the marveU 
lous, written in an ornamented style, 
pourtraying noble, illustrious, or chi- 
valric characters, and leading such 
characters through perilous inci- 
dents, to the conclusion of a story 
wound up by some unexpected cir- 
cumstance — the other, simple, unim- 
portant, with little or no involution 


of circumstances, a sort of every-day 
tale, chiefly of common, unpretend- 
ing characters, running through the 
ordinary course of things, su|fcring 
distress with |>atience, or enjoying 
good foatune with modesty and mo- 
deration. The book in question is 
of the latter sort, though differing 
from some others of the same species, 
by giving merely sketches of rural 
characters, witli no pretei>siou to ex- 
traordinary qualifications, brought 
into no unlooked-for vicissitudes of 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Qiaracter and Scenery. By Mary Rusbcl Mil- 
ford, Author of Julian, a Tragedy. Londoni G. B* Whittaker. ISiSd. 
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fortune^ and drawn with the sober 
colouring of Nature. 1 ts stiH life is 
of the same kind ; local description of 
scenes which every dweller in ^n 
English village has seen ; with land- 
scapes of alleys and lanes, brooks 
and ppnds, which the contemplative 
walker of such a village has often 
looked on, variftl only by those Bri- 
tish vicissitudes of season or of wea- 
ther, which gives such variety to the 
sketch of the painter, or the view of 
the wanderer; whose ^delight is in 
the objects around him, picturesque 
in themselves, and giving to the mind 
of the beholder sedate and quiet re-« 
flection ; sometimes enlivened by more 
exhilarating appearances, but still 
confined within the bounds of ordU 
nary occurrence. 

Of this kind, the collection of vil- 
lage incidents and characters, con- 
tained in the volume before us, 
affords, we think, a very favourable 
specimen. It pretends to no unity 
of story or adventure, but draws, 
from the persons and things which 
have met the author in her walk of 
life, the portraits of village inha- 
bitants, and what may also bo called 
the iwrtraits of rural objects, in lan- 
guage generally simple, and not load- 
ed with extraneous ornament. Its 
characters are painted in what may 
be called middle tints, with failings 
such as are incident to their situa- 
tions, with sentiments not exagger- 
ated, and virtues more useful than 
shewy. 'J’he tendency of such a book 
appears to us to be good and useful, 
and to those who do not require the 
excitement of poignant distress or 
nmrvellous adventure, will afford, as 
it did to us, a great deal of rational 
cqtertainraent. In tracing the like- 
ness of its portraits, the reader need 
not go far from his own fireside, or 
the residences of his neighbours ; be 
will find, we think, very accurate re- 
semblance in those features which a 
little observation will enable him to 
trace among his friends or acquaint- 
ance. 

In the following sketch of (he do- 
mestic, and domestic economy of an 
tdd bachelor, we think our read^ 
will recognise the picture of a man 
of that caste with all his accustomed 
little .peculiarities, trained, in his 
state of celibacy, like the espaliers of 
a well-ordered garden, of which the 


regularity is necessary to tli^c comfort, 
and the disturbance woul4i;rievouBly 
discompose the quiet of his life. 

His man Andrews, — valel!, groom, and 
body-servant abroad ; butler, cook, ca- 
terer. and major d’omo at home ; tall, 
portly, |K)wdercd and black-coated as his 
mabter, and like him in all thinpN but tbu 
knowing pig- tail which stuck out hori- 
zontally above his shirt-collar, giving a 
ludicrous dignity to his ajipearuncc, — An- 
drews, who, constant as the dial pointed 
nine, carried up bis chocolate and shaving 
water, and regular as the chitnes at 
midnight,’* prepared his white. wine whey ; 
who never forgot his gouty shoe in tra- 
velling, (once for two days he had a slight 
touch of that gentlemanly disorder,) and 
never gave him the newspajver unaired ; 
to whom could this jewel of a valet, this 
matchless piece of clock-work belong, 
but an old bacheior ? And his little dog 
Vijver, univaragoncd of terriers, black, 
sleek, sharp, and shrewish ; who would 
beg, and sneeze, and fetch, and carry like 
a ChHstian ; eat olives, and svvcaimeats, 
and mustard ; drink colfee, and wine, 
and liqueurs : who but an old bachelor 
could have taught Viper his multifarious 
accomplishments ? 

We will venture to atld a longer 
specimen of the fair author's portrait- 
painting, in a character which will 
afford the greater compliment to her 
tact and genius for (his kind of 
writing, as it is of one, for whose pic- 
ture a female painter could have 
hardly had the advantage of Udittin^r, 
but must have supplied that want 
by ready and accurate observation. 

Tom Cordery> 

There are certain things and persons 
that look as if they could never die ; 
things of such vigour ahd hardiness, that 
they seem constituted for an interminable 
duration, a sort of immortality. An old 
poUard oak ot 'tny acquaintance used to 
give me this impression. Never was 
tree so gnarled, so knotted, so full of 
auoked life. Garlanded with ivy and 
woodbine, almost bending under , the 
weight of its own rich leaves and acoriis, 
tough, vigorous, lusty, concentrating ns 
it were the very spirit of vitality into its 
own curtailed proportions,— could that 
tree ever die ? ' I have ?»sked myself 
twenty times, as I stood looking on the 
deep water over which it hung, and in 
wpich it seemed to live again,— wo\dd 
that strong dwarf ever fall? Alas ! the 
question is answered. Walking by the 
spot to-day,— this very day^-p-thcre it lav 
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jnostu'itc ; the ivy •slill clinging about it, 
the twigs s\U*Iling with .sap, iuul jmtliiig 
forth .ilrcady the early buds. There it 
lay a victim Jo the taste and skill of sonic 
admirer of British uoods, who, with the 
tact of Ugo Foscolo (that [U'iiice of ama- 
teurs) has discovered in the knots and 
gnarl.-? of the exterior coat the leopard- 
Jike lieauty which is concealed within the 
trunk. There it lies, a tyjH? of sylvan in. 
stability, fallen like an emperor. Ano- 
ther pjcce «)f strong nature in a human 
form ii.sti’ to convey to me exactly the 
same feeling, — and he is gone too ! Tom 
Tordery is dead. The bell is tolling for 
him at this very moment. Tom Cordery 
<Icad ! the words seem almost a contra- 
diction. One is tempted to send for the 
sexton and the undertaker, to undig the 
grave, to lorce open the coffin-lid, — there 
mast be some mistake. But, alas ! it is 
too true ; the typhus fever, that, axe 
which levels the strong as the weak, has 
hewed him down at a blou*. Poor Tom 
t'ordery ! 

This human oak grew on the wild 
North-of-IIampshire country, of which I 
have before made honourable mention ; 
a country of heath, and hill, and forest ; 
jiartly reclaimed, inclosed, and planted 
by some of the greater proprietors, but 
for the most part uncultivated and unci, 
vilfzcd ; a projxjr refuge for wild animals 
of every species. Of these the most not- 
able WU.S my friend Tom Cordery, who 
piescnted in his own person no unfit em- 
blem oi the district in which he lived,—* 
the gentlest of savages, the wildest of ci- 
vilized men. lie was by calling rat- 
catcher, hare-finder, and brooni-makcr ; 
a triad of trades which he had substituted 
tor the one grand profession of jwaching, 
whieli he followed in his younger days 
with unrivalled talent and success, and 
would, undoubtedly, have, pursued till his 
death, had not the bui sting of an over- 
loaded gun unluckily shot off* his left 
hand. As it was, he still contrived to 
mingle a little of his old unlawful occu- 
pation with hi'] honest etiUings; w'as a 
lofurciice of high authority amongst the 
young aspirants, an adviser of undoubted 
honour and secrecy,— susjK'cted, nn^ 
more than suspected, as being one “ who, 
Chough he played no moiHi, overlooked the 
cards.” Yet he kept to windward of the 
law, and indeed contrived to be on such 
(erras of social and even friendly inter- 
course with the guardians of the game on 
M. Common, as may be said to prevail 
between reputed thieves and the myrmi- 
dons of ju.stice in the neighbourhood of 
IJow-Street. Indeed his especial crohy, * 
the head-keeper, used sotncliinc to hint, 
wjicn Tom, elevated by alc^ had provoked 
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him by overcrowing, “ that a stump was 
no bad shield, and that to siioot oH'a hand 
and a bit of an arm, for a blind, w ould be 
nothing lo so daring a chap as Tom Cor- 
dery.” This conjecture, never broached 
till the keeper was warm w ith wrath and 
• liquor, and 'Fom fairly out of hearing, 
seemed always to me a little sujier.sulKle ; 
but it is certain that Tom’s new profes- 
sions did hear rather a sdspicious analogy 
to the old, and the ferrets, and tcriicis, 
and mongrels, by whom he was surround- 
ed, “ did really look,” as the worthy 
keeper observed, “ litter lo find Christian 
hares and pheasants, than rat.s and such 
vermin.” So in good tiiitli did Tom 
himself. Never did any human bcaiglook 
more like that sort of sjiortsuiaii com- 
monly called a poacher. lie was a tall, 
finely-built man, with a prodigious stride, 
that cleared the giound like a horse, and 
a jiower of continuing his slow^ and steady 
speed, that seemed nothing less than mi- 
raculous. Neither man, nor horse, nor 
dog, could oiU-tire him. He had a bold, 
undaunted presence, and an evidcnL 
strength and jiower of bone and mu.scle. 
You might sec, by looking at him, that 
he did not know what lear meant. In 
his youth he had fought more battles 
than any man in the Ibrest. He was as 
if born without nerves, totally insen.siblc 
to the recoils and disgusts oC humanity. 

I have known him take up a huge adder, 
cut off* its head, and then deposit the 
living and writhing body in his briinlcss 
hat, and walk with it coiling and wreath- 
ing alx>ut his head, like another Medusa, 
till the S|x>rt of the day was over, and he 
carried it home to secure the fat. With 
all this iron stubbornness of nature, he 
was of a most mild and gentle demeanour, 
had a fine placidity of countenance, and 
a quick blue eye, beaming with good- 
humour. Ilis face was sunburnt into 
one general pale vermilion hue that over- 
spread all his features ; his very hair w as 
sunburnt too. IHs costume was generally 
a smock-frock of no doubtful complexion, 
dirt-coloured, w'hich bung round him in 
tatters like fringe, latber augmenting than 
\liininishing the freedom, mid, if 1 may 
so say, the gallantry of his bearing. This 
frock was furnished with a huge inside 
pocket, in which to deposit the game kill- 
cd by his patrons,— I'or of his three em- 
ployments, that which consisted of find- 
ing hareyfor'the great fiu-rners and small 
gentry, who were wont to course on the 
common, was by far the most profitable 
and most pleasing to him, and to them. 
Every body liked Tom Cordery. lie had 
himself an aptness to like, which ascer- 
tain to be repaid in kind,— the very dogs 
knew him, and loved him, and would> 
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heat ior li ill! almost 1 ^; soon as for tlicir into v\hich tl»c heath had twicn dhided 
master, luen May, the most sa^ac ious ot* were his especial favounios ; ♦he Hundred 
jjreyhuunds, appreciated his talents, and Acres, alias the Poor Allotuient, alias the 
would as'soon listen to 'J’om so-hoing Burnt-Common— -(Do any, (Jr all of these 
as to old 'I'ruy giving tongue. titles convey any notion of the real desti- 

Nor was Iiis conversation less agree- nation of that many-named place ? a piece 
able to the other part of the company, oftnoor-land portioned out to serve for fuel 
Servants and masters were equally clesir- to tiie poor of the parish) — this was one. 
ous to secure To]p. Besides his general Oh, the barrenness of this iniseiahlt' moor* 
and professional familiarity wdth beasts Flat, marshy, dingy, bare. Here that 
and birds, their ways and doings, a know- piece of green treachery, a bog ; there 
ledge so minute and accurate, that it parched, and pared, and shrivelled, and 
might have put to shame many a profes- black wuth smoke and ashes ; utterly dc- 
sed naturalist, he had nb small acquaint- splnte and wrctcheil every where, except 
ance w ith the goings-on of that iirifeather- where amidst the desolation blossomed, 
cd biped called Man ; in short, he was, as in mockery; the enamelled gentianella. 
next after Lucy, w’ho recognised his ri- No hares ever came there ; they had too 
valry, by hating, decrying, and under- much taste. Yet thither would Tom Icarl 
valuing him, by far the best news-gatherer his unwary employers ; thither, how^ever 
of the country side. His news he of warned, or cautioned, or experienced, 
course picked u]) on the civilized side of would he, by reasoning or induction, or 
the parish, (there is no gossiping in the gentle persuasion, or actual fraud, entice 
forest,) partly at that well -frequented inn the hapless gentlemen ; and then to sue 
the Red Lion, of w'hich Tom wasaregu- him with his rabble of finders pacing up 
lar and noted supporter, — partly amongst and dow n this precious “ sitting-ground,'^ 
liis se\cral employers, and partly by his (for so w^as Tom, thriftless liar, wont to 
own sagacity. In the matter of marriages, call it,) pretending to look for game, 
(pairings he was wont to call them,) counterfeiting a ineusc ; forging a form ; 
he relied chielly on Ins own skill in and telling a story some ten years old, of 
noting certain preliminary indications ; a famous hare once killed in that spot hv 
and certainly for a giicsscr by profession his honour’s favourite bitch JVIaiygold. 1 
and a very bold one, he was astonishingly never could thoroughly understand whe- 
often right. At the alehouse espcdally iher it were design, a fear that too many 
lie was of the iirst authority. An air of hares might be killed, or a real and ho. 
mild importance, a diplomatic reserve on nest mistake, a genuine prejudice in fii- 
some jioints, great smoothness of speech, vour of the place, that iniluaiccd Tom 
and that gentleness which is so often the Cordcry in this point. Half the one, per- 
result of conscious power, made him there haps, and half the other. Mixed motives, 
an absolute ruler. Perhajis the efi’ect of let Pope and his disciples say what they 
these causes might be a little aided by llie w’ill, are by far the commonest in this 
latent dread which that power inspired in pai li -coloured world. Or he had shared 
oiliL-rs- Many an exploit had proved that the fate of greater men, and lied till he 
'r<;m Cordcry’s one arm was fairly w'oith believed — a coursing Cromwell, beginimig 
any two on the cominon. The poimiicll- in hypocrisy, and ending in fanaticisiiK 
wg of Boh Arlotl, and the levelling of .1cm Another pet spot w as the Callow 
Serle to the earth by one .sw'ingof a huge an iiiclosurc almost a-? large as the Hui'- 
oid hare, (which uiuisiinl weapon was by dred Acres, wlicre a gibbet luad once borne 
the way the first- slain of Mayflower, on its the bodies of two murderers, w ith the 
way home to us in that walking cupboard, chains and bones, even in my rcnicm- 
his pocket, when the unlucky rencontre bmnee, clanking and creaking in the w iiul. 
with .Icm Scric broke tw^i heads, the dead The gibbet w^as gone now ; but the name 
and the living,) arguments such as these remained, and the feeling, deep, sad, and 
might have some cogency at the Red Liou. shuddering. The place, Uxi, was wild. 
But he managed every body, as your awful, fearful ; a heathy, furzy sjiot, snil,- 
gciitle-ninmiercd person is apt to do. Kven iiig into broken I'ollows, w heie nnu<*i ’ - 
the rude squires and rough farmers, his ors might link ; a few withered ji:nc> ai 
tem]Kirary master'^, he managed, particii- the upper end, and amongst them, halt 
larly as far as concernetl the beat, and w'jis hidden by the bramble^, the stone in which 
sure to bring them round to his own pe- the gallows had been lived ;■ — the bones 
culiar fancies or preiiidiccs, however must have been mouldeire.g beneath. AIL 
strongly their own wishes might turn T<»m’s eloquence, sccondid by two capi- 
thom aside from the direction indicated, taf courses, failed to drag me thither a se- 
and how’ev or often Tom’s sagacity in that cond time. 

instance might have been found at fault. Tom was not, however, without that 
Two sjiots in thjc large wild enclosures strong sense of natural lieauty which lhe\ 
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who live i'unQngst the \vlldne.sscs and Hm- 
iiesscs oF haturc so often exhibit. One 
spot, wliere the common trenches on the 
civil izeil wolkl was scarcely less his ad- 
miration than mine. It is a high hill, 
half covered with furze, and heath, and 
broom, and sinking abruptly down to a 
large pond, almost a lake, covered with 
w'ild Avatcr-fowl. The ground, richly 
clothed with wood, oak, and beech, and 
elm, rises on the other side with equal 
abruptness, as if shutting in those glassy 
waters from all but the sky, which shines 
so brightly in their clear bosom : just in 
the bottom peeps a small sheltered farm, 
whose wreaths of light smoke, and the 
white glancing wings of the wdld ducks, 
ns they flit across the lake, are all that 
give token of motion or of life. I have 
stood there in utter oblivion of grey- 
hound or of hare, till moments have 
swelled to minutes, and minutes to hours ; 
and so has Tom, conveying, hy his ex- 
clamations of delight at its “ pleasant- 
ness,” exactly the same feeling which a 
iroet, or a painter (for it breathes the 
very spirit of calm and sunshiny beauty 
that a master-painter loves) w^ould ex- 
press by different but not truer praise. He 
called his own home “ pleasant” too ; and 
there, though one loves to hear any home 
so called— there, I must confess, that fa- 
vouritO phrase, which I like almost as w ell 
as they who have no other, did seem ra- 
ther misapplied. And yet it was finely 
jilaced, very finely. It stood in a sort of 
defile^ where a road, almost perpendicu- 
lar, wound from the top of a steep abrupt 
hill, crowned with a tuft of old Scottish 
firs, into a dingle of fern, and wild brush- 
wood. A shallow, sullen, stream oozed 
from the bank on one side, and, after 
forming a rude channel across the road, 
sank into a dark, deep pool, half hidden 
amongst the sallows. Behind these sal- 
lows, in a nook between them and the 
hill, rose the uncouth and shapeless cot- 
tage of Tom Cordery. It is a scene v^hich 
hangs upon the eye tbid the memory, 
striking, grand, almost sublime, ahd above 
all, eminently foreign. No English paint- 
er would choose such a subject for an Eng- 
lish landscape ; no one in a picture would 
take it for English. It might pass for 
one of those scenes which have furnished 
models to Salvator Rosa. Toni's cottage 
was, however, very thoroughly national 
and characteristic ; a low, ruinous hovel, 
the door of which was fastened with a se- 
dulous attention to security, that contrast- ‘ 
ed strangely with the tattered thatch of 
the roof, and the half-broken windows. 
No garden, no pigsty, no |iens for geese, 
none of the usual signs of cottage habita- 
tion : — yet the house was covered with 


nondescript dwellings, and Ih y wall:, 
were animate with their extraordinary ten- 
ants : pheasants, partridges, rabbits tame 
wild ducks, haifi>tame haics, and their 
enemies by nature and education, the fer- 
rets, terriers, and mongrels of w'hom liis 
retinue consisted. Great ingenuity had 
been evinced in keeping separate these 
jarring elements ; and by dint of hutch- 
es, cages, fences, kennels, and half a 
dozen little hurdled enclosures, resembling 
the sort of courts which children are apt 
to build round their card-houses, peace 
was in general tolerably well preserved. 
Frequent sounds, however, of fear or of 
anger, as their several instincts were a- 
roused, gave token that it was but a for- 
ced and hollow truce, and at such times 
the clamour was prodigious. Tom had 
the remarkable tenderness for animals 
when domesticated, which is so often 
found in those whose sole vocation seems 
to be their destruction in the field ; and 
the one long, straggling, uncoiled, barn- 
like room, which served for kitchen, bed- 
chamber, and hall, was cumbered with 
bipeds and quadrupeds of all kinds and 
descriptions— the sick, the delicate, the 
new'ly caught, the lying-in. In the midst 
of this menagerie sate Tom’s wife, (for 
he was married, though without a family 
—married to a woman lame of a leg, as he 
himself was minus an arm,) now trying to 
quiet her noisy inmates, now to outscold 
them. How long his friend the koejK'r, 
wx>uld have continued to wink at this don 
of live game none can say ; the nxif fairly 
fell in during the deep snow of last winter, 
killing, as poor Tom observed, two as 
fine litters of rabbits as ever were kitten- 
ed. Remotely, I have no doubt that lie 
himself fell a sacrifice to this misadven- 
ture. I’he overseer, to whom he applied 
to re-instate his beloved hahitution, decid- 
ed that the walls would never bear ‘an- 
other roof, and removed him and his wife, 
as an especial favour, to a tidy, snug, 
comfortable room in the workhouse. The 
workhouse ! From that hour |H)or Tom 
visibly altered. He lust his hilarity and 
inde))endcnce. It was a change such as 
he had himself often infiicted, a complete 
change of habits, a transition from the" 
wild to the tame. No laljour was de- 
manded of him ; he went about as befoie, 
finding hares, killing rats, selling broom.'., 
but the spirit of the man was departed. 
He talked of the quiet of his old abode, 
and the noise of the new ; complained of 
children and other bad company; and 
looked down on his neighbours with tlie 
sort of contempt with which a cock phea- 
sant might regard a barn-door fovl. 
Most of all did he, braced into a gipsey- 
like defiance of wet and cold, grumble at 
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me v\ and dryiiossof his apnrtincMit. 
i^le ubca foretcl that it would kill him, 
vuul assuredly it did so. Never couhl the 
typhus fever have found out that wild 
Jiilhsidc, ur have linked under (hat hro- 


‘-J)I 

ken roof. T'he free touch (T ilic air would 
have chased thedasuon. Ala^' poor Tom ! 
warmth, ami simyness, and ti'inha'l, 
whole w'indows, and an outiie rcMliUf;, 
were the death of him. Alii , pooi 1’om ! 


ACCELI UATION OF THE LONOON AND AliEKDEEN MAII , 


Among the many improvements 
which have recciuly taken place in 
our ])ubHc cstablisliincnts, nunc have 
contributed more to the advantage 
of the commercial world than those 
on the mail-coach system, and wc 
believe that system to be almost coin- 
]derc on the great line of road from 
Loiulon to lnverne.s.s. 

liy doing away with unnecessary 
sto])})ag^s, and travelling at a more 
i a])id rate, Montrose, and the groat 
district of country to the north, 
have, within these three years, gain- 
I'd two days in corresponding with 
[.london I one from, and another to 
it; and this, too, witliout materially 
abridging the business hours at any 
place, besides securing to most of the 
principal towns a morning delivery, 
and an evening disjiatcli of tlie same 
letters. Aldiougli the London letters 
are ilelivered in Ldinbuigh on the 
evemijg of their arrival, and may be 
rcplietl to in cases of emergency, yet 
tliere is not sufficient lime to trans- 
act business, either by procuring 
necessary information, or preparing 
ojders; tlicrefore the ai rival of the 
nonli mail in tlie morning, in.stead 
of the alrcnioon, as formerly, is a 
j'gi'at aecmnipodation, because, in 
in emisi'ijucnce, commissions, bank- 
ing, l.'iw, ami otlier ilepartinents of 
business, can be attended to, both for 
ibe sontli and iioitli at the same time; 
and ai'ier having the whole day to 
prepare our eoni-^pondeiice, we are 
(‘Dahltd to reply by the respective 
mails dijvuliiig in the evening, or 
laily ne.M morning. 

\V(. umleistaml that ai raiigemciUs 
are making Po accelerate tlie eomma- 
nieation bitwacn Kdiulmrgl:, i\Lin- 
eheslei, Li\' )|Jool, v've. by wliieli one 
(lay will also he gained in eovrespon- 
ding with tlie^e inqxutanf ])Iaees, 
and to obtain a morning ilelivery of 
the muib letters in ( d.u.gow. 'I’Iicil 
are, however, siviial improvements 
on /.//c-/ whie lliiiik woithy 
lue ol »1 k geutl' men at the 


head of the Post-office dciiartment, 
which, if carricil into effect, would 
be of considerable advantage, jiai- 
ticnlarly to our friends in Fife. 'Hie 
table accomjninying this exhibits tbe 
hours of arrival at the various towns 
on the north road, by which it will 
be observed, that the north mail 
reaches Perth in less than an hour 
after the coach from Kdiiiburgh pas- 
ses, so that a post estalili.shctl for the 
north of Fife, to depait from IVrth 
about two o’clock iu tlie morning, 
would reach Newburgh by four, 
Cupar by six, and J:>1. Amliew’s by 
eight, taking with it the letteis for 
thatdistrict from thesoufh, the norths 
and the wesi ; leaving St. Andiew’s 
about six P.M. it would return to 
Perth before twelve, in time for the 
coach from Edinburgh; the same 
plan might be adopted for the south 
coast, by dejiarting for Kirkaldy, 6v'C. 
from the North Quecnsferry at five 
A.M., and returning there before 
eight P.M. ; the same arrangement 
is equally applicable to the west, for 
Dunfermline, Alloa, iS:c. and from 
Dundee to and from Prechin ; so 
that, besides conveying the letters by 
those hye-posts to and iVoin all quar- 
ters nl onev, no time woiiM be lo.st, 
as the communication will tal e place 
chit'fly <luiing the night. 

^VTTe these suggestions adopted, 
the system of iiuiii-eoaeli and hye- 
post arrangements would tlieii be as 
complete and convi nient as it appears 
to us to bo [lossible to in^jcc them. 
Under the present arrangements, 
the two piineipal cities in the North, 
Fdinburgh and Aberdeen, dei ive 
miqU' StionablebeiK'iiliii the dispatcli 
of hubinvps-maltf'is. Instead ot a 
ihdivery of letters from tlie North in 
tlie afteniooii, as was formerly the 
ease at Fdinburgh, they now form 
one delivery witli h ttus fioui Kug- 
land and the UVst of Scotland in the 
iiiorniiig, wliile .it Abeiileen, letter.s 
from the Soiuli wtie formeily de- 
liMied at tlm i ie‘.»n\ eiiiout houi fei 
i; ( 
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businrr.f?, ibur in the afternoon, ainl 
which, if not answered before eight 
in the evening, occasioned the loss of 
a day. TheVe they are now delivered 


l)etwi\t ten and eleven A.M , allow- 
ing time for answering them until 
three in the afternoon. 


Table of distances, and liours of departure and arrival ot the Mail, at the dillcient 
Towns, Ironi Kdinlmigh to Inverness. 
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Uiiie sjiirilitil 111 tlic .ibo\e 'r.ilik-. 


The public arc not aware how 
much tlicy arc indebted for these late 
arrangements of acceleration in the 
mail system, (which may now al- 
most be termed perfect,) to the la- 
Ixiuns of Mr James (dialmers, llook- 
sollcr ill Dundee. I'lic late John 
Talincr did, indeed, accomplish 
wonders in effecting all at once a 
maturity, but bis services were re- 
munerated, and deservedly so. After 
bis labours, Mr Chalmers was left 
with fewei difficulties to encounter ; 


yet it is but fail to mention, lhat. 
comparatively, lie lias been no less 
assiduous in the task of im])rove- 
inent which still n niaiiied to he ef- 
fectid, and that with no other ohji et 
in view than public accommodation ; 
that he has sjiared no labour of cal- 
culafion, of inquiry, suggi'siion, of 
procuring and of communicating in- 
formation, ftom and throughout tin* 
wiiole range of the mail-system 
north of Lomlon ; and lhat his ser- 
vices, if not publicly acknowledged. 




]iavL‘ been duly appreciated by those 
iip07i whoui devolved the charge of 
adojitiiig them 

The transition to wliat follows 
may at first view apjioar somewhat 
abrupt, yet, gentle reader, consider 
that we are wiiting, and that thou 
art now reading upon the subject of 
travelling, and the aids of a book- 
seller ; and that lliereforc the pro- 
cess to the ease in jK)int is somewhat 
more laeile than thou mightest at 
first glance imagine. If tlioii hast 
any desire to visit Ireland, (the mail- 
coach system there is cheap and ex- 
cellent,) now the season lor it; 
and lest we sliould not have another 
oj)j)orhinity before the season has 
expiral, we; adopt the present, to ro^ 
commend to thy s])ecial notice and 
guidance a work just jmblished ; call- 
ed “ Pleasure Tours in Ireland.*' It 
is from the jhui of a bookseller in our 
JModern Athens, and contains much 
iisc'lul and condensed information in 
rc'gard to the scenery and the politi- 
cal anatomy of the sister kingdom, 
aceomiianied with an Itinerary; and 
It contains also a Dedication, wliicli 
is all we can tind space for extract- 
ing at present for thy perusal, 

7b iJic ill the Kingdom 

oj Inland, 
itJ.N 1 LI M i.x, 

I jiA VL taken a great liberty in dc- 
dieaiiijg lliis Hook to you. Dr John- 
son, (iihlion tiu historian, and many 
Olliers, said truly, that Ilooksellors 
were the true patrons of literature. 

Our brethren in Paternoster-row 
say, that the trade can sell an edition 
of any book from this authority. 1 
am suie you will be able to sell one 
imjivession of the luisii Toons, and 
then I hope the hook will work its 
own way. You have been hitherto 
;’ond patrons to my Atlassos, and 
sohl many thousands, lor which 1 


most sincerely thank you. 'J'lieic is 
a sayiiig, “ Kvery trade lias its se- 
crets;'* so have booksellers ; and all 
of us know what can be done by 
merely recommending books to our 
customers. You arc the instruments 
by which the press-jiroductions reach 
the ])ublic ; and the jness, in the 
hands of the good, is the most ])ower- 
ful instrument, and the greatest 
blessing; — under the influence of the 
bad, its eltects are terrific and tre- 
nieiidons. 

The Dooksellcrs in Ireland have in 
their power the means of trancjuil- 
lizing her, by sowing the seeds of 
virtue and liappiuess; or, on the 
other hand, the means of demoraliz- 
ing her, and making her contemptible 
in the eyes of the world. 

My brethren on this side of tlic 
water are generally men of education. 
In the small towns of Scotland, tluy 
generally fill the most respectable 
offices in tlic burgh, and are lookeil 
up to with mucli respect; from this, 
and the trade they carry on, arise the 
most beneficial advantages to the 
country. 

Tins book, on the Heaiities, Anti- 
quities, Political Institutions, <S:c. iS:c. 
of Ireland, contains a variety of in- 
formation, which can only be found 
in a number of volumes ; and it is 
here arranged on a new and metho- 
dical principle, that the traveller 
may have before him a monitor of 
every thing interesting, as he passes 
along, on the right or left, or on tlie 
road on wliieh he travels. 'That this 
hook will he a saleable article, worth 
your recommending, and on all oc- 
casions a rcady-moncy article, is tin' 
fervent wish of, (ientlcmen, 

Your faithful Servant, 
and IJrolher in Trade, 

John Thomson, 
Bookseller, 


• One Iiint liore to Mr C. of a.i in)j)rovcmcnt which \y<. wish he could carry inio 
I'lli’ci : It w»)ul(l no doubt tend dike to the gratilication of Messrs Piper ISon, as 
W'cll as to the a( eoininodaljon of tlie jmhlic, and yet the want of it is to l)e found at his 
own doojs : — It IS to piocure for the town of Dundee, what is to he sp n'ally met wath 
in Arbioatli,— namely, a liUndlord, who, to tlicoliiccof a civil and business-like mail- 
» oa( li agent, oi pioprickn, shall unite the discipline of a coinfortoMc and wdl-rcgulated 
iniL 
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'I’lTtur: arc certain pjreat public 
abuses which still exist ainidst all 
the civilization anil humanity of the 
present a^c, tlic existence of wliicli, 
although almost all deplore, yet very 
few exert themselves to procure their 
redress. Of such abuses tlie state of 
our prisons is a striking example. It 
is true, that there are many excellent 
men at ilie present lime engaged 
in investigating these abuses, and in 
devising and suggesting remedial 
measuns, as we shall immediately 
shew ; but the public at large, more 
particularly in this country, have not 
yetslieivn that decided and licarty in- 
terest in their labours v.’hich they are 
well entitled to. This we believe 
to be partly owing to the circum- 
stance, that the subject is not kept so 
constantly and vividly before the 
public eye as it should he. For our- 
selves, we hold that we shrdl ill dis- 
charge our vocation as periodical in- 
formers of the public mind, did we 
not, from time to time, hiing the 
question before our readers. >Vo 
arc well aware, that it may produce 
weariness in some, and may provoke 
the scoft’of others ; hut it is one, in 
our opinion, so interesting in itself, 
and so deeply important to society, 
that wc mu.'.t crave the indulgence 
of our readers, while wc endeavour 
to lay before them the progress that 
has been made in tlic great work of 
improving the disciiilinc of prisons. 

Wc mean to have an especial re- 
ference to Scotland ; but before 
coming to it, wc think it will not be 
uninteresting to look a little into the 
history of this cause, and to observe 
what has been done and is doing 
among our enlightened neighbours 
in the South. 

'I'o punish criminals is certainly 
one great object of prison discipline ; 
hut there is also anotlier great objeet 
which should be combined with it, 
viz. to reform the criminal. Wu 
should not only punish him for his 
past transgression, but, what is of 
more importance, both to himself anil 
to society, wc should endeavour, by 


wholesome, moral discipline, to take 
away from liini the ilis])osition to 
commit crime in future. J*u? nm 
corrccj'c nn fn'ohns iktiki in si jir'ilxis r/- 
finn.s ilfscij'lina, was a sentence which 
Howard found inscribed upon a 
prison at Home, and in wl’ich, as he 
says with much truth, ‘‘ the grand 
j)urpose of all civil ])olicy, with re- 
spect to criminals, is i‘\pressed.’' Tlu' 
first of the pnneiph’s above men- 
tioned lias been in coystant opei atioii 
through all ages ; and the amount of 
aullering winch, in consequeme, line, 
been heaped upon criminals, wjlbont 
any advantage to society, it would 
not be easy to compute. The si cond 
principle which regards prisons, as 
of a reformatory character, has only 
been recognised and acted upon in 
our own liitje. 

If wc examine the old ]))isons of this 
island, it wdll appear, that, in gene- 
ral, they weu; niiseralile dungeons — 
damp, dark, unventilated, nnwliole- 
somc; in which all distinctions of 
crime, of age, and of si x, 'were con- 
founded — where the nnhap])y inmaris 
spent their miserahh' days in idleness, 
vicious communication, and suffering. 
Hut even these evils were not all. 
(loals were, besides, very generally 
llic abode of pestilent diseases ; which 
exposed all to the risk of imuli suf- 
fering, ami wdiich swept away many 
prisoners. A fatal distemper, known 
by the name of tlu* gaol jlistc nij)! !-, 
liad,atdifIerent])eriods of our history, 
made frequent and dreadful ravages. 
About the middle of the sixtei'iith 
century an assize was lield at Oxtoid, 
which was afterwards denominated, 
from its conse((urnces, the lllack 
Assize when the dist-ase being in- 
troduced into ('oiirt, all who were 
present, consisting of the Judge, the 
Sheriff, and about three hniidiiil 
persons, died within forty lumrs ; and 
JiOrd Jlacon, in allusion to ihi*, event, 
observes, “ that tlic most ])einieions 
infection, next to the plague, is the 
smell of a gaol, whei e the prisom is 
have been Jong and closely kept, - 
whereof we Jiave had, in our time, 
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cApcrii ijcc I ivh'c or tliricc, wlicii both 
iJie* Judge fh,it sat upon the iJcncli, 
and a nuu-iber who attLndcd the 
business, or were present, sickened 
upon it and died.’' Frequent oeeiir- 
renc( s of a like dreadful nature niiglit 
be related ; and even so lately as in 
llie middle of last century, tile goal 
li ver was introdjaced into liie Court at 
the Old Ihiiley, when the Judge pre- 
sidijig, and a considerable number 
pr eseiU, fell victims to this fatal 
malady. 

W'e sliould have thought that vi- 
sitations so awful as these, would 
liave iiresislibly attraeted tlie atten- 
tion oT the country, in oriler to pro- 
vide against their possible rceiirreiicc. 
IliU it si ems tliev did nut. 'J’lie Le- 
gislature was content witli providing, 
upon emergent occasions, ‘‘ safe 
places for the removal of the sick C' 
Occasionally tlie dread secrets of the 
]nisoii-hoiiso u ere revealed to the pub- 
lic I’ye, and a passing sympathy was 
evcited. Moralists and speculative 
men liken Kse employed their pens in 
sketching its horrois : as Jolinson 
has the following line passage on the 
subject, which proves, that when his 
luvjudices did not dun the. light of 
ins reason, or blunt Ids heart, no 
man felt moie truly or keenly than 
that great moralist : — I am afraid,'’ 
says he, “ that those who arc best 
ac([Uviinted with the state of our pri- 
sons w ill confess that my conjecture 

too near the truth, when I sup- 
pose that the corrosion of resentment, 
tlie heaviness of sorrowg the corrup- 
tion of eonliiii'd air, the want of ex- 
1 rcisi’, and sometimes of food, the 
contagion of diseases from which 
there is no retreat, and the severity 
of tyrants, ugaiinst wlioni there can 
he no resistance, and all tlie compli- 
cated lioirors of a prison, put an end, 
every year, to tlic lil’e of one in four 
of those that are shut up from the 
common comforts of liumaii life." 
(Idler, No. JS.) 

Many other fine passages might: 
be selecteil from the writers of that 
age, upon the misery and misgovern- 
meiit of prisons. Jiiit nothing was 
I ('ally done to amend them, until 
Howard made it the business of bis 
life to investigate all the horrors of 
these abodes of pestilence and crime. 


The manner in winch that e,ieat 
man was tiist stined iqi to crnbaik 
in this interesting cause', is well 
worthy of relation. It shoiild be told, 
for the admonition and eiicouiagc- 
nient of all Magistiates ; the careless 
anil iiidiifLi-cnt — and such Magis- 
trates may lie in the island — will be 
admonished and awakened by ii, 
when they see what a baivest of 
usefulness and gloiy was reaped by 
the steaily and vigorous peiformance 
of magisterial duty : and good Ma- 
gistrates will, by the same considera- 
tion, be moved to persevere and in- 
crease their excuions. 

11 ow^ard* W'as, in the year 17 7:j, 
chosen Sherilt of iii'dfordsliire. in 
virtue of this olliee, the prison of the 
county w'as under his care and sii- 
perinteiidance ; being too consi'ieii- 
lious to be satistied, as most of his 
brother Sheiilts were, with disebar- 
ging his important duties by deputy, 
he iiispccteil the prison wall his owni 
cye.s, and mudelumsell minutely ac- 
quainted witli the practices prevail- 
ing within it : he was soon conviiieed 
that grievous and intolerable abuses 
existed, and he tasked liimself to 
])rocure their redress. 11c thus, with 
ids eharacicristic modesty, states the 
comincncumcnt of his career t : 

1’hc distress of prisoners, of which 
there aie lew A\ho have noi some imper- 
fect idea, came more immediately under 
my notice when I was Sheriff of the 
County of hcdlord ; and the circumstanee 
which excited me to activity in their be- 
half, was tlic seeing some who, hy the 
verdict of juries, were declared nolg7nltif : 
some in whom the (>rand Jury did not 
find such an appearance of giiiil as siih- 
jected them to trial ; and some whose 
prosecutors did not appear against themi 
after having been confined for months, 
dragged back to gaol, and locked up 
again till they should pay }>un(htj fees to 
the gaolei, the Cleik of xVssi/e, ^S^e. In 
order to ledress this haidship, 1 applied 
to the .lustices ol the County tor a salary 
to the gaoler in lieu of lus fees, 'i'ln: 
Bench were properly affected with the 
grievance, and willing to grant the relief 
desired, hut they wanted a precedent lor 
charging the county with the I'xpencc. 1 
therefore rode into several neighliouiing 
counties in search of a piccedenl, but 1 
soon leaiiied that the same injustice was 
practised in them ; and lookin'^ into Hit 


19 (’liailes, ll.j o. 1. p, 2. t Ticfacc t(» llemarks on the hlatc of Prisons. 
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2 nisonsyJ hthcld scenes of calamities which was no classification of olFcnilcrs, ac- 


I ^rew daily more and more anxious to 
alltvialc. 

Having 'thus entered upon this 
unfrequented path of usefulness, 
Howard was indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions to discover and to remedy the 
evils of prisons. At this time of day 
we can scarcely form an idea of the 
dangers to which he was at that time 
exposed, from the diseases thatreigned 
in most prisons. He states, that few 
gaolers would run the risk of infec- 
tion, by accompanying him into the 
cells : that in his first journey, the 
leaves of his memorandum-book 
were so tainted as to b« unlit for 
use : that the vinegar wliich he car- 
ried with him as a preservation 
against infection soon lost its pro- 
perties ; and that during these visits, 
his clothes became so offensive as to 
prevent him from travelling in a 
close carriage. In these dangerous 
labours, this extraordinary man per- 
severed till he fell a martyr to phi- 
lanthropy, in a remote country, hav- 
ing died of an infectious fev(*r, as 
every body knows, at Cherson in 
Russia. 

He had not, however, laboured in 
vain, liy his publications he brought 
these dreadful abuses into light ; and 
though all was not done that ought 
to have been done, steps were taken, 
by ventilation and otherwise, which 
gradually extirpated the gaol dis- 
temper ; so that, for a long time, it 
has been unknown in this country. 
Little, however, was done to correct 
the other evils connected with the 
state of oiirprisons, resultingfrom the 
want of all moral discipline for the 
prisoners. For some years after How- 
ard's death, the subject was lost sight 
of, till Neild, following in his foot- 
ste])s, again tlrew, and fixed upon 
it, the ])ublic attention. 

indeed the rapid increase of crime 
throughout the kingdom excited an 
anxious enquiry into the cause of it ; 
and it was apparent that the state of 
prisons was one of the strongest. 
Instead of diminishing crime, they 
increased it. They were schools of 
vice, instead of being whaf they 
should be — houses of reformation. 
We arc afraid that they are still too 
much of this character. Hut before 
the late improvements in prison 
discipline, almost universally there 


cording to their crimes and characters ; 
no regular and salutary employment, 
scarcely any religious instruction or 
proper inspection by the governors 
and kecj)ers of prisons ; from which 
causes, no criminal nor suspected 
person could be committed to gaol 
without coming out a worse man 
than he entered it ; whereas the true 
effect of imprisonment, with a proper 
system of discipline, ought to be to 
inspire the criminal with a dread of 
imprisonment, but, at the same time, 
a desire should be excited in him 
after virtuous and industrious habits. 
These evils now alluded to wci e ob- 
served, and forcibly pointed out by 
Howard. “ 1 make no scruple to 
affirm," says be, ‘‘ that if it were the 
aim and wish of Magistrates to effect 
the destruction, present and future, 
of young delinquents, they could not 
desire a more effectual method than 
to confine them in our prisons." 
But it was reserved for the present 
age to attempt reformation in good 
earnest. 

Our readers will remember the in- 
teresting labours of Mrs Fry, and 
other benevolent ladies, in Newgate, 
and the happy and beneficial results 
of these labours. The success that 
attended them surprised even the 
most sanguine advocates for reform. 
The publications of Buxton and Our- 
ncy, on the state of prisons, were 
also of great use to the question. At 
last, the “ Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison JJiscipline, and the 
llcformation of Juvenile Offenders," 
w^as formed, and it has now, for se- 
veral years, pursued its useful labours, 
during which time greater progress 
has been made than could almost 
have been anticipated. They have 
collected a great body of information 
on the state of piisoiis throughout 
the empire, which, in their various 
Reports, they have comm iinica ted to 
the public, along with tlu'ir sug- 
gestions for the improvement both 
of the law and of prisons ; they have 
spared no pains to get the most ikt- 
fect models of prisons, and freely 
corresponded with all Magistrates, 
and others, who desired information 
on the subject ; and, in short, their 
labours have tended to advance the 
question to a great extent. 

AVheii it is considered what illiu-*. 
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trioiis aiul cx('('llLMit men compose the should be adopted, and such arrangc- 
tSocii'ty, it is not, perhaps, to be won- ments made in prison discipline, as 
dered at, that tlie cause has made shall not only provide for the safe 
progress by their exertions ; for custody, but shall also tend more ef- 
many of the ablest and most patriotic fectually to preserve the health and 
men in the empire are the zealous improve the morals of the prisoners, 
supporters of the Society. But the and shall insure the proper measure 
most valuable fruit that has yet re- of punishment to convicted offenders : 
suited from their labours is the Le- and that due classification, inspection, 
gislative enactment which they were regular labour and employment, and 
instrumental in procuring on the sub- religious and moral instruction, are 
jeet. This is the prison-act of the essential to the discipline of a prison, 
4 Ctco. 4., which has moulded into and the reformation of offenders.” 
the law of the land many of the (4 Geo. 4., c. 64.) 
suggestions that the advocates of pri- At the risk of even being tedious, 
son discipline have been long offering we must give some of the regulations 
on the subject, as to the necessity of of this Act. Due provision is to be 
classification, separation, employ- made in prisons for the employment 
ment, and religious instruction. All of the prisoners. Male and female 
these objects are recognised and pro- prisoners are to be confined in sepa- 
vided for by this important Statute, rate buildings, or parts of the prison. 
It is necessary to observe, however, so as to prevent them seeing, conver- 
that it is limited to England, and sing, or holding any intercourse with 
tlnit in conse(|iicnce of the difficulty each other ; and the prisoners arc to 
of applying it to district and local be divided into distince classes, care 
jjrisons, it extends to the county being taken that the prisoners of the 
prisons only, together with those of following classes do not intermix 
a number of large cities which are with each other : 
enumerated in the Act, such as Lon- In gaols — 1^^, Debtors, and persons 
don, Westminster, Bristol, Canter- confined for contempt of court in ci- 
bury, Liverpool, York, Newcastle, vil process. 2r/, Prisoners convicted 
Portsmouth, &c. ^"C. It is perhaps of felony. 3d, Prisoners convicted 
to be regretted that its operation was of misdemeanours. 4/A, Prisoners 
not made universal, under certain committed on charge or suspicion of 
modifications, and that the principles felony. 5th, Prisoners committed on 
of it were not extended to Scotland ; charge or suspicion of mi^demean- 
but it is impossible not to feel that ours, or want of sureties *. 
this is a most important improvement. In houses of correction, a somc- 
Ibr which Parliament are entitled to what similar classification is to take 
the gratitude of the country. Indeed place. 

it is a most hopeful thing for this Female prisoners are, in all cases, 
(jucstion, tliat Government have nia- to be attended by female officers, 
nifested the greatest cordiality and A matron is to be appointed in 
interest in carrying into effect every every prison in wbich female prison- 
feasible improvement that can be ers shall be confined, who shall re- 
suggested. The Society, in their Re- side in the prison, and whose duty it 
])orts, bear repeated testimony to this shall be constantly to superintend the 
tlisposition upon the part of Ad minis- female prisoners, 
tration, and also on the part of the Prayers are to be read at least 
Magistrates in general throughout every morning, and also portions of 
the country. the Scripture to the prisoners when 

The preamble of the Act contains assembled for instruction, 
an abstract of almost all tile principles Provision is to be made for the 

that go to form a perfect system of instruction of prisoners of both sexes 
prison discipline. It declares, ‘‘that in reading and writing, 
it is expedient that such measures JVb prisoner is to be jmi in irons 

* I’nis system of classification has been somewhat altered by a later Statute : parti- 
cularly, female prisoners liiive been divided into fewer classes,— a circumstance which 
the committee regret. But one gratifying circumstance is, that a system of classi- 
fication is prescribed and enforced by law. 
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hi) Ihe keeper of' ani) prison, excipt 
■in ease of urgCHt and absolute neces- 
sifi/. 

Every prisoner is to be provided 
with suitable bedding, and every 
male prisoner with a distinct bed, 
liannnock, or cot, in u separate cell, 
if ])ossiblc. 

In altering, repairing, or rebuild- 
ing any gaol, or house of correction, 
under this Act, such plans shall be 
adopted as shalf afford the most ef- 
fectual njcans for the security, clas- 
sification, health, insjxjction, employ- 
ment, and religious and moral in- 
struction of the prisom^rs. 

If the principles embraced by this 
excellent Statute, and the regiiLitions 
prescribed by it, were universally and 
efficiently acted upon, the condition 
of prisons would rapidly be improv- 
ed : they would, in fact, be rendered, 
what they ought to be, schools of re- 
formation, instead of nurseries of 
crime. Eut, as already mentioned, 
the operation of this Statute is con- 
fined to county gaols, and a few city 
and borough gaols, where the prisons 
were of an extent sufficient to admit 
of its regulations being carried into 
effect. Ey this means, the prisons 
of local jurisdictions have been ex- 
cluded from the sphere of its opera- 
tion, and these are a description of 
prisons which most imperiously de- 
mand improvement. 

It appears, by a statement which 
is printed by the Society in the Ap- 
pendix to their Report, that there 
are in England 170 boroughs, cities, 
towns, and liberties, which possess 
the power of trying crinnnals for va- 
rious offences. To these places, pri- 
sons arc generally attachal for the 
confinement of criminals. In Eng- 
land alone there are about 1 to of 
these prisons, and it has been ascer- 
tainetl, that about 8000 persons pass 
liirougli them in the course of a year, 
'i'hc state of discipline in these pri- 
tsons is of the most shocking and cor- 
rupting description. In several, there 
is no etiectual separation of the sexes ; 
in some, the keeper docs not even re- 
side-; in others, the insecurity of the 
building renders it necessary that 
irons should be used, and other cruel, 
illegal, and unwarrantable means of 
detention adopted for security. In 
tlu* greater part of them the sick arc 
not sejiarated from others. The cou- 
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sequence of these defects is, says the 
Report, that these gaols arc so many 
establishments for the encouragement 
and growth of crime. There is no 
employment, no reflection, no moral 
nor religious instruction. 

Various instances of this descrip- 
tion are given, which ])rovestliat tlie 
description now given is not over- 
charged. W e shall select one or two. 
It is truly distressing to think that 
such nuisances should exist ; and 
when it is considered what destruc- 
tive effects arc produced by confine- 
ment in the midst of these moral pes- 
tilences, we arc sure all must feel 
anxious to have them remedied. 

In a prison of this description tlicrc is 
but one yard, wheie prisoners of every 
kind, males and females, felons and debt- 
ors, take their daily air and exercise. 
Attached to it is a small room, i>i rchich 
the male, and female felons pass ihetr days : 
this room is under ground, and it is ne- 
cessary to descend to it by a ladder of ten 
steps. There arc four sleeping cells, which 
arc those only for male felons. By mo.'’ ns 
of a candle, the interior of these cells can 
be seen ; they are in length seven feet 
by four and a half, and nine and a half 
high. Sometimes three prisoners are 
placed in each cell : the whole of the floor 
is under ground. There hut one sleeju 
hi)r cell for the female felons opemog from 
the day-room, and which is two steps 
low'er under ground. There Is no chap- 
lain, nor is any religious service perform- 
ed. All- the male f^clons arc ironed. The 
non-separation of the sexes is a very dis- 
graceful feature in the state of this gaol. 
As the Sessions only take place in this 
town twice in the year, a fi inale commit- 
ted for trial may remain here for nearly 
six months, compelled to associate, day 
after clay, with persons of both sexes of 
the most abandoned description, and 
eventually she may be accjuilted. 

nth Hepoit^ p. 27. 

Another instance, still more revolt- 
ing, is given as existing in the very 
heart of the metropolis, viz. the 
Bridewell in Tothill-fields. 

There exists a prison in llie metropolis, 
under local jurisdiction, to which a va- 
riety of ollenders were annually com- 
mitted. The first y.ird, cm entering, is for 
felons, tried and untried, hoys and men. 
It is bounded by an open iron railing ; 
contiguous to which is the narrow airing 
space of the inflrmary, which is se|Ki- 
rated on tlic other side of the vagi ants’ 
yard by o|ieii iron-work. Thus the sick 
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communrcatc with the felons pn one side, 
an4 the vagrant^ OP tbe^dther*' Th^Js 
also^ another division^ debtors i hut 
the separation of all the'pp^eoners u, w 
imperfect, ttiat the criminaj^^ hoth ipale 
and female, as well aO the ^ebtoi^liave 
to pass through the, felons* yafd, ^bich 
is generally crowd^<^ dirf l^s 

also to the fetnalo dep^mehtf Into this 
yard also the visitors to the • wcPPeil^ pre. 
admiued« The tnoth^, limfiPOd, 
haps, for a debi Of a few sbfiling% 
for some trifUtig offence, ‘ Here receives 
the visits of her daughter ; and aS . the 
same time, an^ under ^dndlar circiun^lbui- 
ces, the most gbasidoM despsiptloiM 
female prisoners receive their acquain- 
tances ; all alike surrounded by and ex- 
posed to the gaM and insult of ^ine of 
the most deprav^ characters* in nie me- 
tropolis: thus, an intercourse, ihu^t 
with the most injurious oonsequeh^ Is 
constantly maintained within the waUl'of 
' a public establishment) design^ bylaw 
for the prevention ^ of crime and thb edir- 
rection of offenders; There Were ndt 
long since, in the felons^yaid, tu^enijMbdr 
boys,, under seventeeil yeats of 
close association vritfa hardaPed^il^ 
pet^nced oflihnders, AU the 'pfisonara 
were unemployed,^ and thei^ pniyiuktiia^ 
roent seemed to be the destructive 
mutual corruption. ' ’ •; 

We shall inflict upon our 
the pain of reading only bne more in- 
stance of thhiDoat deploraJ^iState 
of things. % ; / ^ 

In the prison of a large, apdopuhm^ 
manu&qturing city tbtte ie butope yar^. 
in which the male and female, the wUied 
anff convicted criminals, ,ai^ 
must associate, or be depriv^ e^ tha.bei> 
lieftt of air and' exercise. Under theyaed 
are four dungeon eelte, pwisely In the 
sarnie condition aa when visited a^ de- 
scribed by Howard and l^elld. 
dungeons. Which dewwkd to ^ 
flight of thirteen ctepf) form the steeping 
places for all the crithinalai They have 
no air nbr lights but what, to admitted 
by a small aj^ure between the surfime 
of tlie yard and ihd pavement fimye tto 
vault. These colls are genera^ crowded 
to excess, and it is diflicult to, conceive 
in what position the great ♦qumber of 
persons, who are said to be ooca^nally 
confined in* them, can be pla^ U 
late vUit, the vhole prypn^wasjijW*.^, 

ingly close"^ offeqHve. Onc folonwas 
heavily iroiiedij’itt 

rate conduct ; |fid claftkipg of 5W ch^s, 
and htobtosphS^ 
aufi^e Ihrduglwai the 
VNi'i.xvii: 


; 2 (K^ 

i^inau al^the.other.crihunate-\ye^^ in; close 
cutset ; some listening with>^^et; cu- 
riosity to the recital of his expu^ts, whito 
oth^ were ?g^hUng yri]h. stupid Jndif- 
^ ^ dajr.rdom to;.«^ 




; te the women. Who are locked 

up, to indent a clb^ association Wi^h 
the men, "Add consequently lose the uA- 
vaotago of air and exercise. There Was ' 
not long since In confinement, in jihis , 

<wretchJdkpiace,^A **«>>^» « 

vsbir^,W1i<Mefodlwr been 
4 iagairaWl of hbwglu ; Ib^te is 
no tostruction, itm to any 

* eieipioyiiient'piWi^^ rThcalCHTOftot 
. confitied^in a «eimmta>periiii«nt. ; %fe 
were lately forty-three criminals in con- 
iinemeiU: thto7 awaited their trip), of 
whom fourteen were under twenty years 
qfage. Thd]^. borough has th<%I»wer of 
' uytoi^caplto* ' 

fb^ drt _ , - 

pietto^, 7IU8 toW laiM^ %M 
BU^b prishns abodla pefiriltlj^^fo 

emih pnmSeraaa they do.. It 
, weitti" fb bive all ^ 

't&ge ode, to wbli^ alfthe re- 
gulations of the Act could bo applied, , 
with ihe exception of having nidi 
ffidrictpilBOits as migltt be necenai^ 
for extensive countieo*'" But a go^ 
noany diSciil^ ,«re .eiperienc^ in 
fedJlUng for t?e.e.l^ .prisons. 
Hey ure hdd py cli 
and estoblhd&l asaigPi^fSffliJItgSftw 
thoeand r«oion'to'overcbift'J.we pi^ ^ 
' JudiceB wbftb the BorpugV 
> tiates eftteTtain agaiiwt bavidg (Jieir 
priaOUB taken Jtofax uitd'crtbeir aami- 
ntotration. *We should tjfiuk.tbey 
utDuidbe weU pl^. to be rid of 
t&ih-— to be freed both from the 
Uty attached to the^ prisoiih, 
foosA the rOproaohes which their 
■ ‘ eapoiea them to. 

b tenderAcsh is 
10 attcientap- 
is, hut^toTcoaiiy 
’caumo^ ^A' tbis 
celt p^liOthiiig but 


&eWn,^ 
pend^lwol 

Other, thir 
fUl^t> ,^1 


antiqWty in..,thcir fOTOUr. . Though 
notl^ hiss iyet been done, fsrther 
Aaii wvinfet'tS^' local . Ma^trau^ a 
jWer to (jOntiiet'U^ lito epuntieS, 
wWeb faSlities ittf e^ted f«Mr 

^■jing prisdiiw‘a..ffi>in Aos^l^al 

to ,thef tottuty O^J %ce 
SveBunen^lfew detertt!i.«iKlf;Mto 


‘ISrmer sbon not . , 

itbeir'neil^tliours, jndjT^i 
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ilicy will be compelled to do so. 
Mr Peel stated in his place in the 
House of (Joinmons, as a reason for 
not immediately legislating for these 
local prisons : — “ It is not that I am 
insensible of the lamentable and dis- 
graceful situation in which' many of 
them arc, but I indulge the hope 
that many of them will contract 
w'ith the counties; that many of 
them will build new gaols; and that 
when, in a year or two, we come to 
examine their situation, we shall find 
but few which have not in one or 
other of these ways removed the 
grievance of which such just com- 
plaint is made. When that time 
arrives, if 1 find that there arc local 
gaols in which classification and 
employment are neglected, I shall 
not hesitate to ask Parliament for 
powers to compel them to make the 
necessary alterations ; for it is not^ 
to be endured that these local juris- 
<lietions should remain in the de- 
plorable situation in which many of 
them now arc,'* 

We need not add, that these ob- 
servations and descri])tiotis apply en- 
tirely to England. Scottish prisons 
in general, indeed, too closely re- 
semble the local prisons of England ; 
hut we shall enter fully upon that 
part of the subject ere long. , 

Tl^iese descriptions prove how 
much remains yet to be done in this 
great business ; many other prisons 
arc noticed in the llcports which are 
almost as bad those now describ- 
ed. We are glad, however, to turn 
to the more cheering and agreeable 
prospects which are afforded in the 
llcport of the spirit of improvement, 
which is now actively abroad, and 
])roofs of its existence are to be 
found in every quarter of the coun- 
try. 

J t is unnecessary to say how very 
instrumental the London Society has 
been, both in raising and in keeping 
alive this regenerating spirit. No 
doubt, tinf general humanity of the 
age tends to foster it, but the exer- 
tions of the Society have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing it to life. 
Thtir Ueports, published from tirao 
tg and whicn now amount to six 
iji number, have been of invaluable 
service to the cause, s These llcports 
are drawn up with great ability, ami 
all the principles involved in the 
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science of prison discipline are dis- 
cussed in them with much energy 
and acuteness, while powcrfid and 
eloquent appeals arc made' to the 
hearts and understandings of man- 
kind, to bestir themselves, and to be 
up and doing. A\^e would strongly 
recommend a perusal of the Reports 
to all who take an interest in the 
improvement of prisons, as being the 
best calculated, both to excite their 
feelings, and inform their minds 
upon the question. We have lying 
before us dicjijih and the sixth, ami 
we shall lay before our readers an 
account of the improvements which 
they state to be in progress, both 
in this country and abroad, together 
with some of their suggestions for 
the improvement of our institutions. 

It is gratifying to find that there 
is scarcely a county in England in 
which some improvements are not 
carrying on in some of its gaols. 
They are either pulling down the 
old ones and erecting new, or mak- 
ing sucli additions and alterations as 
will adapt them for thcclassificatidfi, 
employment, and improvement of 
their inmates ; and the progress that 
has been made is astonishing. We 
shall quote from the Report a few 
statements to this effect, taken at 
random out of a great number. 

It is gratifying to find that the county 
gaol at Reading, the defective state of 
which has been described in the former 
Ke|)orls of the Society, has undergone 
considerable amendment. An excellent 
code of rules has been adopted for its go- 
vernment. Four tread-wheels have been 
creeled in separate rooms. 

Various improvements are making in 
the interior of the county gaol at Ayles- 
bury, in order to jirovide additional mean's 
of classification. When these alterations 
arc completed, there «vjll be ten classes. It 
is also intended to provide a geparate 
sleeping cell lor each prisoner. The lioys 
attend a school. Prayers arc read daily. 

The county gaol at Chester is in ex- 
cellent ordef. The greater part of the 
articles of clothing and bedding are ma- 
nufactured by the piisoiicrs, who arc 
employed at a great variety of occuj^a- 
tiotie. There arc about seventeen looms 
for calico weaving in its varioif; branches. 
The iiitci ior of the building is illumina- 
ted at night by gas, a measure which 
must greatly lend to discourage attempts 
to csca|>c. Divine service is perfonned 
Jicre three times In the week. The boys 
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are instructed in reading. A scjiaratc 
male and' foinalo infirmary arc much 
wanted. Considerable improvements are 
in progress in the city-gaol of Chester, by 
which the classification will he contended to 
ten departments* A tread-mill is about 
to be erected. The recent alterations, in 
this prison reflect high credit on the ac- 
tive magistracy of this city. 

The new prison at Derby is expected 
soon to be occupied. Great attention has 
been ptiid to the principles of its construc- 
tion, and it will probably be one of the 
most complete in the country. The de- 
sign comprehends departments for about 
twenty classes, whose work-rooms, as well 
as day -rooms and yards, will he subject 
to perfect insi)cction from the governor’s 
residence. In ihe present gaol, the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Gaol Act have 
been enforced us far as was practicable. 

In the county gaol and house of cor- 
rection at Dorchester, the ]irisoners arc 
divided into thirteen classes. Such as are 
sentenced to hard labour work in the 
tread wheels. The women cook and 
wash for the service of the prison. The 
amount of the cartiings in the last year 
was X.487. 

New regulations have been made for 
the government of the county gaol at 
Durham. The introduction of the tread* 
wheel is stated to have consldenthly re* 
dua d the number of misdemeanants uiu* 
ally in confinement 

In the extensive county gaol at Maid- 
stone the trcad-niill is now in full opera- 
tion. An entire division has been made 
of the largest yards and wards, by which 
a farther separation has been cftectcd. 
linlargements have also been made in the 
female prison. The chief manufacture is 
sacking. The prisoners work at the 
trcad-iinll on eight wheels. The produce 
of llie manufactory amounted in the last 
year to £.1663. 

'I’hc Committee in the last Ite|)ort de- 
sciibcri .some of the alterations going for- 
ward at the castle gaol at I. uncaster, 
'riicse cnlargement^re ^ioav complcfcd. 
Females are never placed at the tread- 
wheel ; but those sentenced ty hard labour 
are employed at hand-tnills in their re- 
spective working colls, under the irsiiec- 
tion of the matron. The earnings in the 
last year amounted to £‘.800. Tnc state 
of this prison is highly creditable to those 
who arc concerned in its management, 
and reflects great honour on the county. 

^Thc county house ofccMrectioii at Pres- 
ton is undergoing extensive alterations. 
The earnings last year amounted to 

x.iooa 

The enlargement of the New Bailey at 
^Manchester is completed. All the prison* 


ers who are capable arc engaged, in some 
kind of labour. Weaving, hattjng, shoe- 
making, and tailoring, arc carried on- 
The earnings in one year were £‘.3,362. 

' At tho county )>rison at Kirkdale there 
are no less then 1 40 looms for the manu- 
facture of calico. There are also ten 
separate tread- wheels. A Committee of 
ladies visit the gaol, and the handsome 
manner in which their labours are patro- 
nized by the Magistrates, reflects ofi all 
parties great honour. The earnings in 
the last year amounted to £.962. 

At Leicester, improvements arc also 
going on. Last year’s profits amounted 
to £.24^. At Oxford Castle there arc 
two mills for grinding corn. Occupation 
is also found in repairing and cleaning 
the prison, ‘ and in making shoes and 
cloathing. The earnings are estimated 
at £‘.406 per annum. 

It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances ; these few, selected out of a 
great many contained in the Reports, 
and still more in their Appendix, 
show what rapid progress is making 
in the way of improvement. AVc 
know not a more effectual way of 
accelerating it, than by using every 
means of making these cheering cir- 
cumstances public^ in order, if possi- 
ble, to excite the spirit of improve- 
ment in places where it has not yet 
been brought into action. It will be 
seen, that the earnings in several of 
these prisons ^mounted to a very 
considerable sura. At Manchester, 
£*.3363 ; at Preston, .£.1090 ; at 
Lancaster, £.800 ; and in others, 
just in proportion as the system of 
discipline is improved or not. In 
looking at these sums, while wc can- 
not but feel sensible that in the pro- 
duction of them we have been doing 
all that is in our power to fonri ha- 
bits of industry and virtue among 
the prisoners, and to preserve them 
from the cbntamination of idleness 
and mutual corruption, there is 
another consideration, which ought 
not to he omitted, and \Vhich may 
have its weight upon those wljo un- 
fortunately may be insensible to the 
other — and it is this — that the ex- 
pense of maintaining, prisoners must 
be much diminisbeu to the public 
by the working system. 

It might be expected that there 
would be exceptions to this general 
desire of improvement, and the Re- 
port points out some. The following 
is one : . u ' 
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At a period when the spirit ©f prison 
improvement prevails so widely among 
the county magistrates throughout tlic 
kingdom, it •is painful to be obliged to 
point out any exception to this gratifying 
fact. But the extraordinary indiifercnce 
with which the state of the county prison 
at Exeter appears to be regarded, year 
after year, renders the exposure- of its de- 
fects an imperative duty. In this prison 
there are but two divisions, one for the 
males, and the other for the females. > To 
the division of the men arc appropriated 
two wards, each having a day-roonj, a 
court-yard, and several cells on the same 
door. The cells were originally intemled 
for dormitories ; but they are used during 
the day (o mess in, and are generally in 
a filthy condition. ‘ In one ward, the 
greater proportion usually consists of ca- 
pital convicts, or transports in double 
irons. In the other, are prisoners of al- 
most every description to l)e met with in 
a county prison, viz. the untried ; those 
sentenced to various terms of confinement, 
from three months to five years ; and 
others under sentence of death all in 
entire idleness, uninspected, and generally 
engaged in corrupting each other. There 
have been os many as 120 men in con- 
finement at one time. Not long since, 
four lunatics were committed, as danger- 
ous to be at large. There is a lunatic 
asylum at Exeter. Persons committed 
for trial, on charges of felony, are ironed ; 
the weight of their fetters being from 71bs. 
to 9^ lbs. Plans have been under tha con- 
sideration of the Magistrates for the en- 
largement of this prison, as also of the 
house of correction ; but if appears that 
their execution is delayed on (he ground 
of expense. In the mean time, the evils 
resulting from the neglect of prison dis- 
cipline are conspicuous. Re-commit- 
ments arc frccjuci^t. The tiumber of ju- 
venile offenders has greatly hicreas^. 
Many instances are known, df boys and 
girls having (lassed but a few months in 
this prison for slight of&nces, who have 
returned into confinement for heavy 
crimes. 

The introduction of the tr^ad-mill 
has tenddd much to improve prison 
diseij^ine. Many benevolent and 
ivell-intentioned persons have object* 
cd to the use of this method of em* 
ploying.prisonp^, and a good deal of 
controversy has^taken place upon the 
subject. But the objections are really . 
of little ivcight. The tread-mill has 
been objected tP unhealthy, but-^ 
that has been proved not to be the 
fact. Certificates from several of the 
most eminent medital men in Eng* 


land are to be found in the Appen- 
dix, which prove that in their opi- 
nion it has no such character, and 
what is of more importance, the con- 
dition of the prisoners themselves, 
who are employed in the tread-mill, 

roves that there is nothing un- 

ealthy in the exercise. It is also 
objected to as severe, but that is its 
great recommendation. It is severe 
without being injurious ; it is calcu- 
lated to inspire a criminal with dread, 
and an aversion to return into a 
prison where such labour awaits him. 
His sentiment on quitting confine- 
ment, where he has been subjected 
to the discipline of the tread-mill, is, 

I will never come here again.” 
And this fact is proved by this, tliat 
the same prisoner is . rarely re-com- 
mitted after being placed on the 
tread-mill. That was a matter of 
constant occurrence formerly, and is 
so still in prisons where the lax and 
easy discipline of former times is still 
in use ; but it is now, wherever tread- 
mills are used, a matter of rare oc- 
currence. 

.Much difference of opinion also 
prevails on the question whether 
women ought to be placed upon tht* 
tread- inilL We aro very much in- 
clined to acquiesce in the sentiments 
expressed in the Report. 

The practice of employing females at 
the tread-wheel is, in the opinion of 
many benevolent persons, in no case jus- 
tifiablc. Ill this sentiment the Committee 
do not concur. Upon hardened often - 
ders committed to houses of correction— 
such as the law has truly designated idle 
and disorderly — ^the labour is productive 
of excellent effects, and if siqx!rintended 
by a careful matron, may be safely ud- 
ministered ; but the general employment 
of females at t)ie tread-wheel is liable to 
serious objoctloas; i|tidas there are, even 
in the absence of prison trades, other 
kinds of lateur to be found for women 
in a gciql, that are congenial to the habits 
of their iunt, the practice of thus employ, 
ing this class of offenders is not justified 
by necessity. 

But there is an abuse connected 
with the tread- mill which ouglit^ 
instantly to be corrected, and that 
is, the great inequality of labour im- 
posed upon criminals . fdaced upon it 
in didTerent places. Iti some situa- 
tions the labour Is so hgh t as scarcely 
to be a puuisliincnt, whilst in others' 
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it is so heavy as to amount to severe 
oppression. Thus in Bedford county 
gaol, the nmoiint of summer labour 
is 7850 feet, and of winter labour 
6950, — whereas, in Warwick county 
gaol the amount is, for summer 
17,000 feet, and for winter 9500. 
In Lancaster the summer labour is 
6550 feet, and the wiiiur labour 
4600 ; and in Lincoln, Boston, gaol, 
the summer labour is 14., 900 feet, 
and the winter 7900. Now these 
disproportions are excessive and un- 
just. A- man may be committed to 
one of these prisons, and another for 
an exactly similar offence to another 
of them, and both, by the sentence 
of the judge, are doomed to the same 
punishment, but, owing to the differ^ 
cnce in. the state of prison labour, 
the one criminal actually suffers a 
punishment twice as severe as the 
other. If such an abuse did not 
admit of a remedy, we should cer- 
tainly say that it were better not to 
use the tread-mill at all, than to 
subject prisoners to a punishment so 
various in its severity, according to 
the system pursued by the governors 
of different jails. It is evident that 
in some instances, and when the pri- 
soners are of weakly constitutions, 
the labour must be insupportable; 
but owing to the ingenious contri- 
vances of different mechanics, the 
punishment of the tread-mill may 
be applied with the most perfect 
uniformity and the nicest adaptation 
to each individual's strength and ca- 
pacity ; and in order to accomnlish 
this, the lieport suggests the follow- 
ing rules : — 

1. Every tread-mill should be provided 
with a regulator, by which its rate of re- 
volution may at all times bo restrained 
within safe limits. !3. To the tread-mill 
should also be afHxed k dial register, on 
rofcrence to which, the rate of labour 
« may at any time be accurately ascertain- 
ed. 3. The daily rate of , labour ‘"should 
in no case exceed 12,000 in asti^nt. 4. 
('arc should lx; taken to apportion the 
diet to the degree of labour enforced. 

We arc glad to dud that the ladies 
who have for several years been so 
assiduous in tlieir endeavours to re- 
claim those 'UDhappy individuals of 
tliDir own sex who are confined in 
Newgale, have not yet wearied in 
well-doing. The following is the 
statement of their operations, and of 


the pro^^s of similar benevolent la- 
bours throughout the country : 

The Ladies* Committee who have de^^. 
voted themselves to the care of the female' 
department in Newgate, continue their 
labours with an assiduity worthy of their 
high character, and of the distinguished 
causf in which they are engaged. The 
benefit resulting from their unwearied ex- 
ertions has been more permanent and ex- 
tensive than could possibly have been aii- 
ticipated, from the absence of proper clas- 
sification, and the confined limits of this 
bodly^-constructed prison. Wisely avail- 
ing thOmselves of the public interest, which 
their plans could not fail to excite, tliey 
have established a Society for the en- , 
couragement and formation .of Commit- 
tees similar to their own, in the principal 
gaol-towns throughout the kingdom ; and 
it is really delightfiil to trace the progress 
of good feeling in the number of such as- 
sociations that are now in operation, and 
conducted with that unostentatious, yet 
ardent kindness, which is so beautifully 
characteristic of female benevolence. In 
some places, where associations could not 
be formed, very beneficial effects have 
been produced by the exertions qf ladies 
w'ho have alone, and .unsupported, cn-^' 
gaged in the arduous work of visiting fe- 
male prisoners. A more striking instance 
of the consequence of such individual la- 
bours will not be required, than the fact, 
that at one, prison, visited by a, lady of 
high respectability, six young women, who 
had abandoned their homes to live in ha- 
bits of profligacy, were restored to their 
respective families, and hoyc since afford.^ 
cd the most satisflsctory proofe of refor- 
mation. In a borough gaol of the worst 
description, where even the separation, of 
the sexes was not complete, a female vi- 
sitor has for about six years been engaged 
in the instruction of the criminat of her 
sex. At this prison, th^ number of com- ' 
mitments has been so greatly diminishc<f, 
since the attendance of this amiable per- 
son, that at the Assizes the thanks of the 
Corporation were publicly expressed to her 
by .the Recorder. 

Great importance is attached, and 
with much reason, to the clause of 
the, Gaol Act, which requires that 
female prisoners should be placed 
under the care of femde officers. Too 
much stress cannot belaid upon this 
provision, and it cannot be too rigid- 
ly and universally observed. The 
duties of a matron of a prison are of 
the most im 4 )ortant natur^ and'wneri 
discharged in a spirit of kindness and 
interest in the unfortunate objectsrdf 
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}icr cjrc, it is not easy to estimate 
the good that may result from them. 
An animating picture of these duties 
is given in the Report. 

There are various suggestions con- 
tained in it which we arc compelled 
now to pass hastily over. Tlte impri- 
soning lunatics in cominoii jails is 
much complained of, and certainly 
it is a shocking grievance. Rut we 
can afford room only to notice two 
-suggestions of very great import- 
ance. 

The first is, that bail ought to be 
taken in many more instances than 
it is at present. In all cases, except- 
ing the more serious offences, the 
magistrates possess a .discretionary 
power of enlarging a committed pri- 
soner upon bail ; and it is right that 
it should be so. The object of im- 
prisonment before trial, is to ensure 
the accused person'fc appearance in 
court, to answer the charges against 
him — it is merely for safe custody : 
but if his appearance can be secured 
by bail or sureties, without the ne- 
cessity of imprisonment, it should be 
adopted to as large an extent as pos- 
sible. No man ouglit to be exposed 
to the corruption and depravation of 
a gaol, in their present defective state 
of discipline, without an absolute ne- 
cessity. And what should strongly 
enforce the propriety of taking bail as 
frequently as possible, is, that before 
trial, it is doubtful whether a man 
be guilty or not ; and how often are 
accused persons acquitted, after en- 
ciuring even a long imprisomnent ! 
which is a presumption (hat they 
ought not to have been imprisoned 
at all. In these cases, it is very pos- 
sible that a man, on entering the 
gaol, was merdy suspected, but from 
his association with criminals there, 
he will come out a confirmed crimi- 
nal. 

The second suggestion made by 
tl)e Society is directed to the redress 
of a grievance that has been long and 
loudly complained of: that i«, that 
there should be a more frequent gaol- 
ilelivery. In almost any other coun- 
try except England, the mere men- 
tion of inis would procure its redress, 
for the system at present pursued is 
not governed by any just principle, 
and it is productive of the greatest 
injustice and oppression, in a count- 
less multitude of instances. In Lon- 
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don, the Sessions arc held every six 
weeks ; while in counties where a 
gaol-tlelivcry occurs hut twice in the 
year, a prisoner may await his tiial 
from October to March. From pa- 
pers which have been laid before 
Parliament, it appears, that through- 
out England and AFales, not men- 
tioning Middlesex, onc-sixth of the 
prisoners had suffered confinement 
from six to eight months, and nearly 
the half from three to six months, 
before it was known whether they 
were guilty, or whether their ollenccs, 
even if proved, merited such a length 
of confinement. Rut the matter is 
still worse in those cities and towns 
where only one Assize is held in the 
year. Thus, in the city of Norwich, 
there were, on tltc 23th May 1821', 
in the gaol, seventeen persons ; of 
these, three had been in confinement 
above mntf months ; two, /cn ; five, 
eleven; and four, months. It 

is worthy of remark, that the indivi- 
dual who had been longest imprison- 
ed was a youth of sixteen, who was 
committed on a charge of running 
away with a hat ; many of these pri- 
soners are acquitted after an impri- 
sonment of nine, ten, and even twelve 
montlis. Surely this is a state of 
things that ought not to be permiltcd 
' to exist. It is disgraceful to the ad- 
ministration of the law — it is ruin- 
ous, unjust, and oppressive to the 
prisoners, and to the country at largo 
— it is productive of the greatest 
evils, by fostering and encouraging 
the growth of crime. 

The times for holding llic Assizes 
w'cre fixed long ago, in dark arnl su- 
perstitious times, and when the bu- 
siness of the county was trifling in 
amount. When the Judges were un- 
occupied with their sittings at Af est- 
rainstcr Hall, they went the Circuits 
during the vacation and fasts ; and 
for centuries tlie same practice ha^ 
been continued. The system has 
no other recommendation than that 
it is old, and the Ejighsh people ad- 
here to it with the greatest ]»ertin:i- 
cily, even thougli they arc not insen- 
sible to the evils resulting from the 
practice. To adapt the labours of 
the Juflgcs to the present condition 
of society, and to the amount of erijne, 
80 that punishment may in all cases 
speedily overtake crime, or innocence > 
be cleared from suspicion, is a mat. 
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ter that requires immediate attention. 
A\^e have no doubt that Parliament 
could easily devise a remedy, were 
they to set about the enquiry se- 
riously. 

Whether (says the Report) that object 
be best attainable by an increase of the 
number of Judges, by the issuing of an 
aildilional commission to eminent prac- 
tioners below the bench, or by the ap- 
])ointment in every county of a chairman 
of the quarter-sessions, distinguished by 
])iofcssional learning, before whom of- 
fences might be tried, arc ciueslions which 
the Committee submit to those authoi ities 
who can best determine on the subject ; 
but the improved condition of ociety 
l>ercmptorily demands that some altera- 
tion slumld take place, in order that our 
courts should be as conspicuous for the 
speedy, as they arc for the upright admi- 
nistration of justice. 

AWre the two suggestions now 
inuiitioiied propiirly attended to, and 
even these improvements, which are so 
necessary, cftected, great good would 
result from them. Many prisoners 
who now lie for months in prison, 
exposed to all its corrupting inilu- 
cnces, would never be imprisoned at 
all ; and all prisoners and accused 
persons would have their fate de- 
termined more immediately after the 
commission of the olfencc, and when 
piinishinent vvotild operate with more 
edect. There is no excuse for not 
doing something immediately. Such 
abuses are unworthy of a country 
which boasts of wise and enlightened 
institiuioiifs, and no other objects 
should be permitted to interfere with 
an immediate reform, for there are 
no other objects more necessary and 
important. But, in' the meantime, 
wdiile prisons continue so defective as 
tliey are, and when the period of im- 
lirisonmenl may endure so long be- 
fore trial, wdiich may and often does 
terjninate in an acquittal, every con- 
siderate magistrate ought to be cx- 
Ircincly cautious about committing. 
AVT* fear these gentlemen seldom rc- 
llcct upon the responsibility that lies 
upon them, if, by inconsiderately and 
unnecessarily committing a young 
oftemler to prison, they arc the cause 
of his future misery and ruin : tons 
it appears that the responsibility is 
most weighty and solemn, Hiid may 
f'wcll make a thinking man pause, 
and pi event that precipitation and 


impatience of interruption and trou- 
ble with which many Magistrates, in 
other respects estimable men, fre- 
quently act. 

The great object of all prison dis- 
cipline, and the scope of all improve- 
ments suggested, must be to diminish 
the amount of crime ; and it is grati- 
fying, that even, imperfect as many 
of our institutions are, and defective 
as most prisons still continue, we are 
able to say,. that crime is certainly ' 
decreasing in the country. The con- 
trary opinion is often and conlidcntly 
asserted, but it is not founded on 
fact. By official returns laid before 
Parlianjent, it appears that the num- 
ber of offenders was considerably 
augmented from the year 181(J to 
the year 1819; but this increase 
was only proportionate to what 
might have been anticipated from 
the numbers who were ihrowp out 
of employment in consequence of the 
peace. In 1819, however, the pro- 
gress of crime attained its height, 
and since that time the number of 
persons committed for trial has been 
gradually diminishing in some dis- 
tricts, indeed in a much greater pro- 
portion than was its previous increase. 
In London and Middlesex the num- 
ber convicted in lR‘.i3 is not only 
less than in any of tbe preceding six 
years, but is about on a.par with 1816, 
before the increase began. The num- 
ber of committals in England and 
^A^'lles in 1819 was 1 1,^51 ; in 18^3 
it was only Of convictions in 

the former year, 9.510, and in the 
latter, 820 1- ; but, what is the most 
gratifying circumstance, is, tliat in 
1819, the number sentenced to death 
was 131 1-, and executed 108, while 
in 1823 the numbers were dimi- 
nished in a great degree ; — there 
were sentenced 968, and executed 
.55, — till a very large number, no 
doubt ; hut the diminution is nearly 
oile half in the numbers executed at 
the one period and at the other. It 
is not unreasonable to infer from 
these, and vaiioua other circum- 
stances, that the amount of crime is 
diminishing ; a fact that cannot he 
too generally known ; as aflbrding, 
as the Report says, “encouragement 
and animation to the friends of hu- 
man iiiqirovoincnk.” 

In Ireland, the abuses of prisons 
had risen to a very great height. 
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Prisons gjcncrally were under the worst 
management, and so improperly con- 
structed, as to a(dmit of no classi- 
fication, or employment, or instruc- 
tion; but, like the English local 
prisons and bridewells, the Irish 
bridewells, which are extremely nu- 
merous, are, in a particular manner, 
faulty and shocking. 

The Honourable Member for Li- 
merick thus describes their state when 
lie was examined before the House of 
Lords ill 1919 : “ The most pro- 
lific source of suffering in the prison 
discipline of Ireland may be traced 
to the county bridewells; they are 
wretched places of confinement, one 
of which is to be found in each town 
and Tillage, — built at the public 
charge, — repaired and supported by 
the public at a very heavy expense. 
In a miserable building, prisoners are 
confined for days and weeks without 
yards for exercise, — without inspec- 
tion, — care of health or morals, — men 
and women are thrown t^ether in 
cold cells without bedding, — in damp 
clay floors, — no chaplain attends, — 
no surgeon or physician is appointed, 
—no regular supply of food is provid- 
ed, — all is fraud, oppression, and 
misery.*' The Inspectors General, 
after a minute and extensive investi- 
gation into these prisons, state, To 
the accuracy of this melancholy state- 
ment we are sorry to be able to bear 
our testimony." 

It was impossible that these abusesis 
could be brought to light without 
some attempt being made to redress 
llicm,. Government, therefore, in 
the year 1822, appointed two gentle- 
men as lns]>cctors General of the 
prisons in Ireland, with instructions 
to visit and report upon the pr^jsent 
state of prisons, and to suggest im- 
provements. TIic gentlemen select- 
ed to these most important offices 
were Majors I’almer and AV^ood- 
ward ; they have entered upon their 
duties, and j)ublished two reports; 
and it is just to these active and in- 
telligent men to tay, that they arc 
worthy of tlie trust reposed in them. 
'I’lieir reports arc full of cxccllcni 
and humane observations, enlight- 
ened views, and sensible and judi- 
cious suggestions. 

They have found that the Irish 
prisons are as bad as they were 
rcprebcntcd, though the spirit of 


improvement has begun to W'ork in 
some places — the bridewells, in par- 
ticular, are deplorable. In the south 
district, cases nave come within the 
knowledge of the Inspectors General, 
of persons who were locked vp for 
days i(,wi 1 hout food; in excuse for 
which the keeper stated, that he 
had produced to the Grand Jury, at 
two successive Assizes, his charge for 
bread distributed to the prisoners, 
and that the charge was rejected. 

To guard against the recurrence 
of such evils, quarterly returns, 
which were ordered by a late Statute, 
are now regularly enforced. 'J'hesc 
returns ascertain that every prisoner 
is supplied with foo<l, according to 
the dietary table, and also with fire. 
They also lay before the Govern- 
ment the particulars of the commit- 
ted, confinement and discharge of 
every individual, and consequently 
guard against the possibility of con- 
cealed cases of illegal and arbitrary 
imprisonment. Other improvements 
are also proceeding with, under the 
directionjjand superintendance of the 
inspectors. Mary new gaols are 
being bujlt, and old ones repaired, 
and adapted to an improved system 
of prison discipline. The Inspec- 
tors highly commend the practice of 
establishing schools for tlic instruc- 
tion of the prisoners; and wc arc 
glad to observe that they are fast in- 
creasing. W c were astonished to ob- 
serve a stalcincnt which we were not 
prepared to anticipate, but which is 
extremely gratifying. It is mention- 
ed from Dublin, under date June 
182t, that, /or three years and four 
months no executij^n has taken place 
in this city. 

The punishment of death is cer- 
tainly inflicted by opr laws too fre- 
quently ; wc therefore view it as a 
most pleasing circumstance, that in 
the Irish capital, possessing so large 
a population, no criminal's life had 
been sacrificed to the laws for so 
long a period. There was a time 
when we of this northern metropolis 
would not have thought such a state- 
ment wonderful, relating to our- 
selves, — when capital punishments 
were so rare as to be regarded as a 

f mblic calamity ; but that time has 
ong gone by, and ao frequent Jiavc 
they become, that they pass without 
observation. When shall we see 
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again the axe of justice laid aside even 
for .a single year? And when will that 
atinns mirabUis dawn upon the in- 
liabitantsof mighty London, so pro- 
litie in all that is exalted in vir- 
tu^j, and degrading in vice ? VVe fear 
that even, witli all the busy employ- 
ment: of the means of amendment, 
that golden age of bloodlessness is 
still distant. 

'J'he labours of the Society are not 
confined to Great Britain. They 
extend their views to foreign coun-' 
tries, and exert themselves with the 
most praiseworthy assiduity, to in- 
troduce into the prison discipline of 
other nations those improvements 
which they are indefatigable in in- 
troducing into their own. V^ith 
this view they maintain an extensive 
correspondence, and spread abroad 
upon the Onitinent their publica- 
tions, improved plans of prisons, 
&c. cScc. Nor has this intercourse 
been without good results. Societies 
have been formed in several of the 
Continental States for t4ie improve- 
ment of prisons, which in active 
correspondence with the I^ondon So- 
ciety. In nollaml, a Society has 
been formed, called the Netherland's 
Society for the moral improvement 
of prisoners,” and several of the most 
considerable and influencial persons 
in the kingdom are the Directors. 
Their object is to visit the several 
gaols, to communicate moral and re- 
ligious instruction by schools, di^ 
irihuting religious hooks, and also 
by rendering assistance to those who, 
having conducted themselves satis- 
factorily during confinement, are dis- 
charged destitute. In Switzerland, 
Germany, and Russia, they arc also 
stirring and making improvements ; 
but wc mufct refer to the Report for 
details. 

A very interesting work has been 
published by M. Airport, which pre- 
sents much valuable infonnaiioii on* 
the state of prisons in France. Our 
own prisons arc bad enough in many 
places, hut they arc nothing at all 
when compared with many ol tlic 
prisons of tliat polished people. But 
wc arc not disposed to rank the 
French very high in the scale of ci- 
vilized humanity ; many practices 
existing among them deprive them ot 
such a pretension ; and perhaps the 
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most weighty is,- that by them the 
slave tradeis carried on to agreater ex- 
tent than by^any other nation. As to 
thoir prisons, liowcvcr,' let us attend 
to M* - Appert's descriptions. The 
town prison of Lc Quintin be found 
in a most deplorable situation. The 
cells were so damp and dreadful that 
the keeper acknowledged hn could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to shut vp 
prisoners in these cells, but, he added, 
when orders are given to that effect, 
they must be obeyed. At Cambray, 
from fifteen to twenty persons sleep 
on the floor upon straw, which being 
but seldom trhanged, has the appear- 
ance of a dunghill. The insubordi- 
nation and gross indecency of this 
wretched place present a most afflict- 
ing spectacle. At the prison at Douay 
the fetters worn by some of the men 
are so heavy as to occasion swellings 
in their legs. ‘At Valenciennes the 
cells are small, dark, damp, and un- 
wholesome. M. Appert states, that 
several prisoners sentenced to liard 
labour were chained by the leg in 
such a manner that the iron rings, 
which were in weight from six to 
eight pounds, were frequently bathed 
in blood. Boys of the most tender 
years, confined for smuggling, were 
confined with the most hardened cri- 
minals. There Was one man,” says 
M. Appert, ** whose dejection and 
paleness particularly attracted my at- 
tention. Upon enquiring if he were 
ill, he replied, ‘ No f but that he had 
been three days without pKul* I ex- 
pressed my surprise at this fact to the 
turnkey, but, without appearing to 
consider it as a circumstance any way 
extraordinary, he answered, ‘ They 
must have forgotten to insert his 
name in the gaoler's register.' ” At 
Lisle, M. At>pert found the rooms of 
the prison small and close, and the 
prisoners slept on barrack beds. 1 
observed,” says he, “ one of tho^ 
beds ten f^t in length, on which 
fifteen persons had slept, to use the 
turnkey's expression, one upon ano- 
ther." The air was infectious ; the 
prisoners looked sallow, ragged, and 
filthy. So disgraceful was the con- 
dition of this gaol, that one of the 
Magistrates observed, he considered it 
a severe punisliincnt to a man, to 
confine him there for twenty-four 
hours only. We hope that this Ma- 
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gistraU’, entertaining such an opinion, 
will exert himself to procure an 
aniemlment of this dreadful place. 

The following interesting and af- 
fecting circumstance is related by M. 
Appert. At Douay he found a man 
condemned to death for murder. 
This individual requested to speak 
with him in private, when he tlius 
addressed liiin: — “ I await," said he, 
the hour of execution ;^nd since you 
are the first person who has visited 
me, I wiU address you with confi- 
dence, and conceal from you nothing: 
1 am guilty of the dreadful crime for 
which I am to suffer; but from my 
infancy, my parents neglected me. I 
had neither a moral example nor a 
religious education. I was abandon- 
ed to tlio violence of my passions. I 
fell when young into bad company, 
by wdiom I was corrupted ; Lut it 
ii>as a prison that conlplefed my I'uiiu 
Among the ]iersons now in this apart- 
ment arc several boys, who, with 
pain I observe, are preparing them-^ 
selves for tlic further commission of 
offeMiecs, when the term of their con- 
finements shall expire. I entreat you 
to obtain their removal into a sepa- 
jatc ward, and snatch them from the 
rontagion of such associates, liclicve 
me, Sir, and 1 speak from hitter ex- 
jicriencc, you can confer on these boys 
no greater favour," This simple, yet 
touching story, proves that the same 
neglected state of prison discipline 
produces in all countries the same 
sad fruits of crime and misery ; and 
if any argument were awanting to sti- 
mulate to increased attention in the 
reformation of prisons, where could 
a stronger one be found, than in the 
appeal of this dying criminal in be- 
half of his fellow-prisoners, whose 
youth still gave hopes of saving them 
fioin perdition 

It is consolatory to find, that, in 
France, where there is so strong a 
necessity for improvement, there ex- 
ists a Royal Ihison Society, of which 
the Duke D’Angoulcine is the Presi- 
dent; and it appears from a Report 
published by the Marquis do Ilarbd 
Marbois, tliat improvements have al- 


ready taken place in many gaols, and 
are proceeding in others. A very ex - 
cellcnt plan, followed in France, is to 
establish places of confinement solely 
for female convicts, which arc to be 
altogether under female management. 
A very large one is to be Imilt at 
Soissy, to receive 700 women from tire 
several prisons in I’aris. In France, 
as in this country, female compas- 
sion has been much excited by the 
condition of jrrisoners ; and many 
ladies of distinguished worth have 
exerted themselves actively in pro- 
viding them with instruction and em- 
ployment. Tlic following instance 
of female heroism in the cause of liu- 
inanity occurred not long ago : “At 
Chartres, tlie prison being crowded to 
excess, it became necessary to con- 
fine a band of robbers in the subter- 
ranean vaults of a church. Here a 
contagious malady soon manifested 
itself, and several died. None bad 
ventured to penetrate into this abyss 
of iniscfy, and the prisoners were 
daily becoming victims to disease, 
when Mademoiselle de Fargo, witli 
true heroism, descended alone witli 
assistance to the sick. From tliat 
period, this admirable person has de- 
voted herself to tlic succour of dis- 
tressed criminals." 

We have now exhausted oiir li- 
mits, and have not yet touched upon 
a branch of this subject, to discuss 
which, was one of uur cliief objectwS 
'in treating of tlie question, — and 
that was, to diiect the attention of tlie 
public to our own local gaols, and to 
the state of prison discipline in Scot- 
land. It is an object far too important 
to be overlooked : we will therefore 
take an early opportunity of returning 
to the subject ; and we believe that 
the information now cohimunicated 
forms not an unsuitable prelude, be- 
cause the activity and zCal shewn in 
other quarters will render still more 
humiliating the positive dead ness and 
inattention which exists in iliis coun- 
try on the Mibjett of prison discip- 
line. The leforination of juvenile 
<Ielmr|ucnts w ill also engage our at- 
tention. 
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SATURHAY UPON THK Cl 

What would Glasgow be, wanting 
the Clyde? A more apt response 
may be anticipated from those who 
know well what the Clyde is to 
Glasgow ; at once its source of beauty, 
wealth, and pleasure. Its broad and 
quiet waters, gliding smoothly under 
its three bridges, afford a striking re- 
lief to the dead and smoky level upon 
which the city is situated. Its pic- 
turesque windings from the Broomie- 
law, along its green banks, through va- 
ried and lovely scenery, to Dumbarton, 
where it becomes enlarged — an arm 
of the sea, to its outlet Off the Island of 
Arrau, into the Irish Channel, — along 
which course, over its well-furrowed 
and perpetually- troubled waters, arc 
floated incessantly the cargo of traf- 
fic, of parties of Glasgow inhabitants 
in quest of pleasure, — in quest of it, 
indeed, but not always finding it. 
It is not always allotted to men, like 
those composing the mass of Glas- 
gow's more respectable inhabitants, 
whose minds have been early and in- 
cessantly trained to the labours of 
the counting-house and the factory, 
and ill total want of those resources 
which the leisure for more refined 
studies afford, — it is not for minds 
so cjiniiosed to find relief in absence 
from secular labours, and to gaze 
and luxuriate upon external Nature 
with a poet’s eye. No — this delight- 
ful mansion on the right here, or 
that on the left there, its colonnade, 
arcliiiravc, its green sloping bank, 
and new plantation, afford to such 
men only matter of debate by what 
])rocess in trade, and by what amal- 
gamation of profit, its purchase was 
effected : the new mansion just rear- 
ing on Lord Blan tyre's grounds is 
passed by, in some calculation about 
logs of wood ; and Dumbarton Cas- 
tle calls not forth one sinj^le asso- 
ciation beyond that of the thriving 
state of the distillery or glass-works 
in its neighbourhood ; and thus the 
total vacuity of nobler aspirations 
and associations,— ^f more elevated 
thoughts and sputimcnts,.is, generally 
speaking, here, supplied by incessant 
clatter about the weather, the pedi- 
grees of the various steam-boats, the 
state of trade, the prices bf logs of 
wooil, bales of cotton, and puncheons. 
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of tiling and the last occasion on 
which the cold punch was particu- 
larly good or execrably bad. 

During the summer months, when 
the luxury of bathing-quarters, at 
the minor ports of the Clyde, invites 
the families of Glasgow's inhabitants 
to partake of pure air and the re- 
freshing waters, Saturday is always 
a busy day upon the Clyde. 1 1 is 
then that the natives, in person, at 
least, emancipate themselves from 
the hacknied oar of business, and the 
steam-boats secui^e a lyceklv harvest 
to their owners, from the tiiousaiuls 
who tread their decks ; for, from the 
first hour of sailing in the morning, 
until the shades' of evening close 
upon the week, •'there is to be seen, 
in constant succession, one smoking 
funnel after another, issuing from 
the Broomielaw, with well-crammed 
cargoes of both sexes, and of all liver- 
ies, on atrip to visit their families 
and friends on the shores of the 
Clyde, near or remote ; and receiving 
or discharging portions of their cargo, 
from Paisley water, until their final 
destination at Rothsay, Irvine, or 
Ayr. 

If, therefore, reader, it is thy wisli, 
in course of thy summer locomotion, 
to sail down the Clyde, to vbgctate 
on the beauties of its scenery,' and 
indulge m thine own musings, avoid 
Saturday upon the Clyde ; otherwise 
more than the confusion of Babel 
awaits and surrounds tlicc : but if it 
be thy singular felicity, as it lately 
was mine, to meet with a kind friend 
in Glasgow, who invites thee to par- 
takeof his hospitality, and is enabled, 
from his intellectual stores of liter- 
ature and general information, to 
make glad thy voyage, then let me 
advise thee, while the beauties of 
summer linger over the scene, fo put 
thyself with him, under the guidance 
of the most polite of steain-boat cap'- 
tains, little M*Intyre, of the Glas- 
gow, or Ayrshire, I forget which ; 
and of his pilot Colin, —the tall, well- 
built Colin,— the prince of pilots, the 
Jidus Achates of young voyagers, the 
* Adonis of chambermaids, whosegood- 
ly nose ranges over some six ordglu 
inches of a comely face, a face fully 
expressive of the philanthropy which 
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il wells in Colin's breast. Under this 
f^iiidance, thou luaycst survey the 
beauties of the Clyde in safety ; and 
if at any time the grumblings of the 
faithless rascals into whose cavities 
thou hast poured the good things of 
this life, it may be, for many years, 
remind thee that hunger is occasion- 
ally the lot of all the healthy sons of 
Adam, the larder of Archy, the best 
of stewards, will supply thee with 
the needful, and at a little more 
moderate price too than the same 
fare could be afforded by mine ex- 
cellent friend Mr Gibb of the Wa- 
terloo Hotel. In such good keeping, 
upon a Saturday morning I was is- 
sued, by the aid of pannels, from 
amidst the little forest of masts and 
funnels which maintain their station 
at the Broomielaw; and seated under 
an awning spread out upon deck, to 
protect us from the not and roll- 
ing sun" of a July morning, we 
made quick progress down the Clyde. 
The first interruption to our progress 
was at the AVater of Paisley, a little 
below the town of Renfrew, when 
two wcll-cramraed boatfuls appeared 
upon the river, inducing our Captain 
to stop his steam for an addition to 
our cargo. ** These," said iny friend, 

are Paisley bodies, coming on board 
to mix with us u]K)n similar errands. 
Altliough only eight miles distant, we 
of Glasgow regard them as a sort of 
beings different, and indeed inferior 
to ourselves. There is an indescrib- 
able something in tone, in person, 
and in manner, so characteristic of 
Paisley natives, that I would under- 
take, after they have mixed with the 
hundreds upon deck,* to single out 
every Paisleyian from among Glas- 
gowegians." To what extent such re- 
marks, corroborated as I have heard 
them by others in Glasgow, must 
hold gootl, I attempt not to decide : 
all 1 shall say is, that, in my in* 
tercourse with natives of Paisley, 

1 have found them at least as much 
of a thoughtful, or reading, and intel- 
lectual set of men, as are the inhaM- 
tants of Glasgow — perhaps more so, 
but let that pass. 

There is an old saying, that the 
Glasgow lassies are better than 
they arc honnic the truth of which 
1 was willing to attest, from past ob- 
servation ; but in the course of our 
sailing, rny attention was occasionally 


arrested by the features of two lovely 
females, whose countenances beamed 
with a beauty and a fascination 
which outdhl all that 1 had hitherto 
witnessed in Glasgow. These," 
said ray friend, ** arc the Miss C.'s, 
on their way to Millport, in one of 
the Cumbray Islands; ileaven’s bless- 
ing attend them !" so wished I. And 
judging from the expression of their 
countenance, their ears must have 
been attunecl to, or at least deserving 
of a more dulcet harmony than tluit 
Infernal clatter about logs of wood, 
which, from these half dozen gcin- 
men in white trousers, our ears and 
theirs have for the past hour been 
saluted and sickened. “ And who 
may this individual he?" said 1 ; 

tliat little man so shabbily dressed, 
but whose conversation betokens, if 
not superficial, at least of general in- 
formation ; for in our passing and rc- 
passing, I heard him talking on the 
produce of acres — on the emulition of 
the navy — something about the scien- 
tific discoveries of Baron II umboldt — 
and now he is holding forth upon 
the Tales of the Crusaders, iu a 
comparison of their incomparable 
* Talisman’ and * tlie Betrothed ?* " 
" That man," said he, “ ought to 
have been a first-rate in Glasgow; 
but to talents of no common order, 
Nature in him has committed the 
anomaly of uniting an imperfect 
moral sense ; and in almost every 
case in which he has been engaged, 
he has been left with but one leg to 
stand upon ; exhibiting the sadden- 
ing aspect of talents without princi- 
ple ; or, to borrow a simile of Tom 
Moore— like the riiiiis of Palmyra, 
grand, though melancholy ; useless, 
and alone, amid the moral wilderness 
around/' A sudden leeward motion 
of the vessel, occasioned by the idle 
curiosity of numbers on board run- 
ning to the landing side off Gourock, 
now occasioned some consternation. 
It may be meat and drink to see 
ft clown," but it is humiliating to sec 
ft fellow, as we did, proclaiming 
himself a coward, iq running about 
the deck, and roaring. Danger, dan- 
ger ! Captain, pilot* steward, wo are 
in danger ! No accidepthapiiened ex- 
cept the capsizing of our learned and 
unprincipled fcliow-voyager. The 
accident made one who stood by ex- 
claim, '' Ah, how low are you !" 
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'' That's a vile imn/' cxclaiineJ my as the stirk. To coiTi)>lete his mor- 
IViend, '* one totally unworthy, the tification, our little friend also dis- 
Tory (we have not on board the charged one of his arrows in the fol- 
Whig) punster of tlie Glasgow coffee- lowing manner : " 1 thought. Sir, I 
room, and yonder he sits." " Well,' could distinguish a great deal of «/- 
said I, "if the pun does not suit, fection in your howl ; i was afraid 
you may apply to our capsized you had discovered the corpse of a 
voyager a short quotation from relation" The offending passenger 
Shakespeare’s Tempest ; but it would did not appear to understand this ad- 
better become the lips of him who is dress, and gently hinted his mental 
so busy playing coward, than us, darkness: — " Not understand me, 

who wince not at the want of cork- Sir ! do you think that there is no 

jackets, — here it is, — ' I have great relationship nor affliction between a 
comfort from this fellow ; he hath no stirk and a calf ^ One more in- 
drowiiing mark upon him ; his com- stance of our Tory punster’s wit, 
plexion is. perfect gallows !’ " although relating to times that are 

lint, to return to our Tory pun- past. The morning on which the 
ster, — " Dullness marks those around account of the battle of the Pyren- 

him for her own ;** but little iices arrived, our punster, issuing 

is really clever ; and, amidst a mul- from the coffee-room, was met by an 
titnde of puns, does vend a few acquaintance, who enquired of liim 
considtrahly above the level of Glas- what news? " Oh,”, says he, e/feing 
gow taste. Take a specimen or two another who was approaching, and 
of his waggery during our voyage, whose limbs happened to be of those 
A man was brought on board termed in-knee*d, " you need not 

from Dumbarton, accompanied by look far for the Gazette ; there it is ; 
a trunk of somewhat bulky di- the battle of a pair of knees*'* 

mensions, which was hoisted into . And yonder, lately issued from 
our steamer with great difficulty, under deck, and now holding his 
" Friend,” says our little wag, " you broad sides in laughter at some ebii- 
must feel as much inconvenience in lition of the punster, is our Eating 
travelling as an elephant.” The and Drinking Trustee. So he is term - 
fellow stared, wiped the persplra- ed among his intimates, who arc ex- 
tion from his brow, and at last ven- tremely attached to him, because he 
tured the interrogatory, "How?” is fond of an intermixture of sociality 

" Why,” .says , " because you with business-dealings, and these 

cannot move without your trunk.” are uniformly correct and honour^* 
Another opportunity soon occurred able ; and whether with the order- 
for the display of our punster's liu- book in his hand, or seated beside 
inour. Scarcely had our boat passed the social bowl, good, merry, face- 
tho ( loch light-house when every tious Jack is always a favourite. O 
soul on board was alarmed by a cry si sic omnes ! 
of " Stop ! stop ! — there's a corpse in But a truce to boat details ; let 
the water.” Instantly the boat was us at once hasten, to Largs, and 
stopt, and every dx(srtion was made while our vessel pours forth her 
to discover the corpse. After a search crowds of Glasgow merchants and 
of some length, during which the Paisley manufacturers, let us admire 
feelings of all on board were in a the neat church and handsome dwel- 
stalc of groat excitement, the corpse lings which line the beach, and the 
#88 discovered, but it tur/ied out living mass of strutting beaux and 
to be the corpse of a stirk/ The dashing belles which parade on the 
iinfortUTiate wight who was the cause green sward at, the water’s edge, 
of all the clamour and delay was There, as at the other landing-places 
now assailed with the loud execra- to rural retirement, are crowds qf 
tioiis of some, and die hearty laugh- fond expectants ; wivw eyeing their 
ter 6f otliersy and, between the two, iiege lords descending into the small 
stood like a statue gazing on vacancy, bdats for the shore, and bounding in 
and shewing as few symptoms of life ‘raptures at Uie expected visit on Sa- 

• Fur the benefit of our Souihcrq readers,, wc rany mention that a stirk is Ihc^Scotch 

name for a calf two years old. 
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tunlay's evening, — raptures^ which 
may perchance give place to more 
bitter extaejes ere the approaching 
week has had time to grow old. And 
there are sweethearts also eyeing 
their joes* *' approach, and with 
hearts, beating pit-a-pat exstacies, 
which may perchance subside into 
“ shy-fighting,*' or into open “ lovers* 
quarrels,’* ere the parting scene on 
Monday morning. They go on shore, 
however, well supplied with the ma- 
teriel of external comfort ; or if as 
watering ])lacos required their anti- 
dote, if wc may so judge from the 
towelled lamb-legs, and the number 
of dozen bottle-baskets, whicli Colin 
and Arcliy are lowering from on 
board. Some of the plain corks de-<^ 
noting porter, ale or viler liquors ;** 
others well bedaubed with wax, be- 
tokening a more sublimated spirit 
within. OIF goes our steamer with 
more buoyancy, again relieved of 
numbers, which the small boats 
are landing upon the beach. ITo 
ask no nearer survey of this motley 
crowd ; indeed, unless we could epter 
into the little petty cabals which af- 
ford food for the hundred fashion- 
able tongues that daily wa“g for the 
vexation o( their owners and neigh- 
bours, orinto the almost impenetrable 
causes which entitle Mrs Hogshead 
to look down on Mrs Loom or Mrs 

, whose husba;id is supposed to 

be worth £.30,000, — to despise Mrs 

, whose helpmate is yet rateil at 

£.5000 only — we would speculate in 
ignorance on the ludicrous distinc- 
tions of rank which prevail in this 
celebrated watering-place, and on the 
many little heart-burnings which a 
wish to preserve these distinctions 
occasions among people who are not 
distinguished by Nature, or by ac- 
quirements from each other; and who, 
in truth, form an unwilling, though 
an indisputable portion, of the mass 
of animated frames, manufactured by 
Nature, *' when she makes a gross.*' 
We left this Margate of Glasgow, and 
now passed the beautiful seat of Kel- 
bum, embosomed in green hills, and 
half concealed by esciensive woods ; 
and suppose me now, if you please, 
to be loiteiihg in tbecockrboat which 
conveys us from the steamer to the 
^Fairlie shore, and while the hard-fea- 
tured John Shearer, rests on his oars, 
and refreshes his olfactory nerveawitli 


a goodly pinch, to bo feasting my eyes 
on the delightful scene before me, 
of which 1 will now attempt to gi’ e 
my readers a short description. 

A few acres are stretched along the 
shore, on which rise, in rich grandeur, 
a luiniber of lofty sycamores. These 
seem to be the guardians of tlie 
place. Under the magnificent cover- 
ing of their foliage peep two rows 
of cleanly cottages, close by the wa- 
ter’s edge. These again are divided 
by a cluster of houses, forming, i n 
masse, an elegant residence, and by a 
beautiful lawn ; and to the westward 
of the cots stand two stately villas, 
amidst a profusion of shrubbery. It 
is to the tasteful iinproveinents of 
some of the more wealthy suininer 
residents, that the village owes mucli 
of its beauty ; and to them, too, is 
chiefly to be asciibed the care with 
which the sycamores, that constitute 
its chief ornatneut, are preserved. 
First in our vievv is tlic giouj) of 
heath-clad houses we have just al- 
luded to, built without any ajjpaient 
regularity, and obviously tlie (Usjgn 
and residence of a humorist ; none of 
them individually large, but the 
whole combiued, forming a commo- 
dious villa. ’J'hese houses arc de- 
lightfully situated in the conicr of a 
lawn ; and from tlie top of ^ one of 
them steals a small round tower, 
surmoinited by a giltoescent. Two 
stately sycamores shade the chief t ii- 
trance, and add at onre to its comfort 
and its beauty. This is the dwelling 

of Mr P , a Glasgow lawyer, who 

frequently retires to this cncbaniiug 
spot to forget tlje cares of busine ss, 
in the bosom of an amiable family ; 
and to plan and uxccute grc'at me- 
chanical projects, fr, a self-arti ug 
paddle-boat,— a machine by which all 
the doors of all his houses are in- 
stantly and at once shut or oi)C!u d, — 
and a balloon, constructed of iron, 
but in i^uch a manner, that, by fixing 
a lever in a certain position, it may 
be directed to any quarter, and re- 
gulated so as to fly only a given dis- 
tance. It isibut fair to add, Kowever, 
that this last contrivance is not yet 
completed, and that, ip its progt-ess, 
the humorous inventor has been 
greatly assisted by old Hugh Miller, 
the blacksmith of the village,— the 
moat ingenious of mechanics, and not 
by, any, means ^ deficient of shrewd- 
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ness, as my readers ’will easily believe, 
when they are told, that he not only 
quizzed an exciseman, but actually 
made the man of permits bestow 
money upon hiiti. If Hugh did not' 
. quiz me also, then, reader, 1 may tell 
thee in confidence, as so communi- 
cated fo mo, that the mind' of Mr 
r is at this moment big with an- 

other mighty project, in carrying 
which into cttect he has as yet advan- 
ced no further tlnm having manufac- 
tured thirty-seven grappling-irons ; 
that portion of a nuiiiher intended for 
a steam-engine, wliich, like Milton's 
devils, shall uproot the neighbour- 
ing mountains, toss thorn into the 
expanse of the Trith of Clyde, coiw 
fine its waters to their native boun- 
dary, the Iiish channel, and thus 
“ throw millions of acres" intothc ren- 
tal of his posterity. Mr P , how- 

ever, does not blazon his discoveries 
to tlie world, and herice he is merely 
supposed to bo somcwliat whimsical j 
at least old ^\^illlc Gow, his body- 
sei vant, is of opinion, that the cost of 
many of his master's inventions (as 
he says) o'ergang the profit.'* lie 
til is as it may, 1 can vouch for the 
kindness, good-nature, and talents 
ol‘ the worthy proprietor, for 1 have 
witnessed them ; and though his 
dwelling, and his inventions, and his 
fleet of boats, prove him to be a 
humorist, lie ha.s more valuable qua- 
lities little dreamt of in the phi- 
losophy of a superficial world, which 
sink his whims into complote sliacle. 
Our next peep is of a description 
totally difiurcnt. It is the gay dwell- 
ing, — a sort of Asiatic conceit of a 
Glasgow iiierchaiit. The elegant 
eottuge-windows, — the decorated sa- 
loon ojiening into the lawn, — the 
gaudy viranda hanging on the wall, 
all reiiiind us of the splendour of 
JOaslern mansions ; but, at the same 
time, ajipear to bo better calculated 
for the warmth of an Asiatic sky, 
than the cold and wet climate of 
Scotland. We pass now to a more 
spacious structure, coinbiiiiiig some- 
thing of the gay appearance of its 
neighbour, with the substantial 
lietivincss of a Sgotch villa. This is 
tho.sunimer residence of Mr P — 
also a Glasgow merchant of high 
cliaractcr — at once a man of taste 
^.ind of independence — ^benevolent to 
the poor, and afilible lo all. Pelwccii 


these villas and the sea a wall in the 
castellated form intervenes, on which 
the inmates may walk at pleasure ; 
and around them arise towering sy- 
camores ; and elegant shrubberies, 
lawns, and gardens, arc interspersed. 

But what snug cottage is this 
which hangs on the face of the 
hill, and peeps from among the 
surrounding foliage ? This is the re- 
sidence of Professor M , the god 

of the villagers' idolatry, — a happy 
combination of intellect and genero- 
sity, — a philosopher without conceit, 
— a man v/ithout guile. He has a- 
mused himself during several sum- 
mers ill converting the remains of a 
stone-quarry into the beautiful gar- 
den and orchard wliich stretch along 
the brow of the hill ; and in this 
delightful retreat he spends his sum- 
mers, dividing his leisure betwixt a 
general superintendence of bis rural 
conceixis, and sweet converse with 
Plato, and other spirits of the mighty 
deatl. 

But let us now land, and, good 
reader, if you can, do not fail to pro- 
cure an introduction to my friend 
Mr K., whose hospitable board aiifl 
intelligent conversation will prove no 
slight addition to the charms oven of 
Fairlic, for such I have experienced. 
On landing, we walked up the ave- 
nue among the sycamores, to his de- 
lightful villa, where an excellent 
dinner was spread -out to welcome us. 
It, some e.xcellent port, and then, to 
cool it, a no Ic.ss excellent bowl of 
cold punch, discussed, we sallietl 
forth in a fine afternoon to gaze upon 
and lo admire the srenes of this de- 
lightful spot, — visited the smithy of 
liugh Miller, and listened to his 
wonderful stories, — gossiped with 
John Jamieson of the wooden limb, 
ranged the woods and walks of Kcl- 
burn, and climbed the broken stair- 
case and ruined turrets of Fairlic 
Castle. Here let me pause a minute, 
for the scene from these elevated and 
time-worn battlements is truly de- 
lightful. The sun is just retiring 
behind the hills of Arr.in, and his 
lingering ray athwart, the expansive 
frith is reflected by the glittering 
crescent which tops the turret of Mr 
P.'s mosque.' Over the fritb, its sur- 
face uiiripplcd by a breath of air, is 
jiresented a still and lovely repose, 
fitting as the harbinger of the Sab- 
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bath iiiorn. The Frith, intersected 
by the Isles of J5ute, Arran, in the 
distance, and by the (Junihrays near- 
er our residence, oxlnbits to appear- 
ance so many inland lakes “ clad in 
burnished gold,'* — distance in twi- 
light, “lends enchantment to the 
view," — but now supper, and keen 
appetites, await us. 

Mr K. informed me, in the course 
of our evening perambulation, that a 
most imposing view is presented 
from the summit of the neighbour- 
ing heights. Eager to participate, 1 
sallied forth hy stealth at an early 
lioiir next morning, and, after a cool 
and refreshing plunge in the waters, 

I proceeded uiiwards the acclivities, 
anxious to woo health from the 
morning air, and inspiration for thy 
behoof, gentle reader, from the scene, 
viz. a prospect of the Ayrshire coast, 
and of many counties of the Land of 
Cakes spread far and wide to the 
view as on a lively and most fasci- 
nating map. My catering for thy 
amusement, however, ended, as many 
otlicis end upon this terra Jinna of 
ours — in vanity and vexation of spirit. 

( )ne eminence attained, which 1 sup- 
jK)sed the mount-Pisgah of my excur- 
sion, presented another ; and that too 
achieved, auotlier still ; at length 
having arrived, at where 1 was confi- 
dent, from the keen air, and the jux- 
ta-positiou of neighbouring heights, 
must be the summit of the morning’s 
ascension, I was welcomed to this 
height at once, by a dense of mist 
carried along by the mountain breeze, 
as if it had saluted me from the fun- 
iiclls of a thousand steam>etjgiiie8 upon 
the Clyde. 1 paused, but the density 
became still more and more dense ; 
even the neighbouring heights, at 
first visible, became enveloped, and 
instead of a noble, goodly, extensive 
prosjiect, not even a hollow valley of 
Jiagdat, &C., was to be seen. Voyag- 
ing down somewhat more quick than 
in the ascension, 1 had also a few 
troubles ; the sun-bcams were acquir- 
ing additional vigour at my expense 
of moisture. Now a ram, bounding 
from its cavity beside some stones, 
made me start like Macbeth at Ban- 
quo’s ghost, ^ the Stan theatric again 
repeated, by plovers whirring up at 
my feet; now buzzed with flics, and 
stung by. glecls, — this excursion, like 
Wordsworth’s, was most unpoetical, 


, — A Day at Fairlie. 

just so as was the keen havock which 
after it 1 made upon the ham and 
herrings at my good fricnd’sbreakfast 
table. But who can endure to pace 
life round without some variety, — 
some relief to that monotony of plea- 
sure which, through even a single 
day is apt to pall on the appetite. I 
opine that the true pleasure, as well 
as the true philosophy, is to laugh at 
a disappointment when a toil lias 
been engaged in its purchase. 

Our next movement was to attend 
divine service in the church of Mill- 
port, situated by the town of that 
name in the larger of the two Cum- 
bray Islands. Mr P. kindly invited 
us to scats in hi^ “ trim-built wher- 
ry," y'cliped “ the Cyclops," wliieh, 
under 1ms discreet iiilolage at the 
helm, bore us across llic water. The 
projecting ridge of rocks passed, W'o 
are now in tin* little bay, fronting tlie 
clean, and, to all appearance, thriv- 
ing village. It is a pleasing object of 
contemplation to witness the inhabi- 
tants of the Island clad in^lieir best, 
discarding the neighhouiing heights, 
upon the same errand as that on 
which we are now landing, namely, 
to forget for a while the cares ami 
anxieties, (he paltry nothingness of 
the concerns of time, and to listen to 
and ineduatc upon these matters of 
moment, which concern us in an 
hereafter, lieyond time’s bounds — 
scria m ixU i Joe i y . 

After sermon, “ once more upon 
the waters," and across again to 
Fairlie. The sun not yet long past 
meridian ascension/ his beams “ il- 
luminating the depths of the sea," — 
hardly a breath of air until we re- 
pass the ridge, and no ri)>ple upon 
the surface, we lean over the sid(‘ of 
the wherry, and gaze upon tlie fan- 
tastic marine plants and suhstunci's 
in the dei>th of fathoms lielow — the 
sultry atmosphere, and the tempting 
clear waters, strongly inviting one to 
plunge for refreshment, ami to dive 
into the coral cells of old Father 
Neptune. 

Now landed, and once more under 
the hospitable roof of my excellent 
friend Mr K., we there spent tlie 
evening ^as directed by (he parson) 
in more rational conversatiojt than 
has been cxliihitol to thee, gentk* 
reader, in some portions of this ar- ' 
tide. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Loudon's Encyclopsedia of Agriculture 
is announced to appear in a few days ; 
and soon afterwards, No. I. of the “ Gar- 
dener's Quarterly Register, and Magazine 
of Rural and Domestic Improvement,” 
to be continued quarterly. This work 
has been generally called for, and is in- 
tended to form a focus for gardening dis- 
cussion and gossip, acceptable to both 
practical men and amateurs. 

Dr Sliearman IS preparing for the press 
Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes, and Ticatinent of Water in the 
Brain ; viewing this affection as an acci- 
dental circumstance occurring in various 
morbid conditions of the system, rather 
than as a distinct specific disease. 

In the press, in one volume 8vo., Sket- 
ches, Political, Geographical, and Statis- 
tical, of the united provinces of Rjo de la 
Plata, to which arc added a Desenption 
of the Mines in that country, and an Ap- 
pendix, concerning the Occupation of 
Montevide by the troops of Drazil and 
Portugal. 

Preparing for publication, and dedica- 
ted by permission to His Majesty, a series 
of sixty Engravings of Hanoverian and 
Saxon Scenery, from Drawings by Ctipt. 
Batty of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. 
The publication of these Views will be 
conducted on the same plan as those of 
the Rhine, &c., and the plates will be en- 
graved by the most eminent Artists. 
Wood-cut Vignettes will ornament the 
head of each Description, and the interest 
of the work wdjl be enhanced by appro- 
priating for that purj)ose many of those 
views which, though not considered of 
sufficient interest for a copiier-plate En- 
graving, will be valuable as extending the 
Illustrations of the Scenery of these coun- 
tries. ; 

Mr Thomas Roscoe will soon publish, 
in a Series of six volumes, the German 
Novelists. To be; printed uniform with 
the Italian Novelists. * 

Speedily will be published, the Holy 
War with Infidels, Papists, and Soci- 
niaiis ; or Visions of Earth, Heaven, and 
IIcII, and of the contending powers of 
Light and Darkness in the lUth century ; 
by John Bunyan Redivivus. 

Dr Birkbcck has announced a Grand 
iHsplay of the Manufacturing and Me- 
chanic, Arts of the British Kingdom. It 
is \o appear in Parts, appropriated to par- 
ticular branches, and the Part will 

appear in a few' months. 

VOL. xvn. 


A London Antiquary announces for 
publication, Chronicles of London Bridge, 
comprising a complete History of that 
Ancient Structure,, from its earliest men- 
tion in the British Annals, traced through 
all its various destructions, re* erections, 
and numerous alterations, down to the 
laying of the first stone of the new Edi- 
fice, June 15, 1825. Compiled from the 
most authentic and valuable sources, both 
public and private, consisting of Char- 
ters, Ancient Histories, MS. Records, 
Original Drawings, Rare Prints and 
Books, and Official Paper's and illus- 
trated with many highly- finished W6od 
Engravings, by the first Artists. 

Mr Salame announces his oWn I.ifb ; 
or an account of his Travels and Adven- 
tures from the age of ten to thirty years, 
with various other subjects hitherto un- 
published. 

Mrs Hemans* new volume of Poems, 
entitled the Forest Sanctuary, with Lays 
of other Lands, is just ready. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John 
Browning, Esq. from the German of 
Laun, will be published in a few days. 

Mr G. P. Scrope announces a Treatise 
on Volcanoes, arid their connection with 
the History of the Globe. 

The Life, Diary, tmd Correspondence 
of Sir W. Dugdale, by W. Hamper, Esq. 
F.S.A., will speedily be published. 

A Picturcsque.and Topographical Ac- 
count of Cheltenham and the Vicinity, 
by the Rev. T. M Fosbrooke, M. A., 
F.$.A., with an Account of the Waters, 
by John Fosbrooke, Surgeon, is nearly 
ready* 

liie History of Rome, now first trans- 
lated ft'oin the. German of B. G. Niebuhr, 

. Is announced for publication. . 

Sir John Barrington's Anecdotes, of 
Ireland will shortly be published. 

The First Number of the Pictorial AtlUs 
of Histoty, Chronology, and Geography, 
is just ready. 

Instructions for Ca.valry Officers, trans- 
lated from the Germdb of General Count 
Bismark, by Ca^ain L. Beamish, arc 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. A. Law announces a History 
of Scotland, fh>m the earliest period to 
the middle of the ntoth century. 

Mr Crofton Croker has in the press a 
new series Of Legends. 

Dr Ainslie*ip^ateria Indies ; or some 
accoupt of thoihe articles which ore em- 
ployed by the Hindoos, and other Eas- 
tern Nations, in their Medicine, Arts, 
F f 
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fro? ks ^preparin'. 

Agriculture, and Horticulture, is nearly 
ready. 

The “ Complete Servant” will be ready 
in a few days. 

The Adventures of I’aiulurang Hurree, 
a Hindoo, designed to illustrate the man- 
ners and character of the natives of Hin- 
doostan, but more particularly of the Mah- 
ratta tribes, will very shortly appear, in 
3 voJs. 121110 . 

EDINBURGH. 

A Treatise on Farm Book-Keeping ; 
by Alexander Trotter, Esq. of Dreghorn ; 
exemplified by the forms and accounts 
actually practised by the Author in the 
management of his Farm at Culinton, 
near Edinburgh. 

Occasional Sermons ; by the Rev. Ro- 
Ix'rt Morehcad, A.M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, Junior Minister of St. Paul's Cha- 
pel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Gordon, 
D.D., IMinistcr of Hope Park Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 

Preparing for the press, and will be 
printed as soon as an adequate number of 
Subscriliers shall be obtained, the History 
of Scotland, from the earliest period to the 
middle of the ninth century. Being a 
I^rizc Essay, advertised by the Highland 
Society of Eondon, “ On the Ancient 
History of the Kingdom of the Gaelic 
Scots, the Extent of their Country, its 
laiws, Population, Poetry> and Learning.” 
By the Rev. Alexander Laxv, A.M., 
of Clatt, Alicnleenshirc, Correspondent 
Memlicr of the Society of Scottish Anti- 
(piari^. The Worl^ill be handsomely 
printed in a demy octavo volume, and 
will contain at least 600 pages ; price, to 
Siiliscribcrs, twelve shillings and sixpence, 
to be paid on delivery. Subscribers* 

names will l)e received by J. Duncan, and 
Hamilton & Adams, Paternoster Row ; 
T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-Street ; 
Rivingtons &. Cochran, 118, Strand; 
Howell 8l Stewart, 296^ Holborn, J.^n- 
don ; Bell & Br^ute, Adam Black, 
and W. Sc. C« Tait, Edinburgh ; Brown 
& Co. and George Clarke, Atxrdoen; 
and R. M. Tims, Dublin : also by James 
Wyncss, Esq*, Scctetiiry to the Gaelic 
Sodety of London, 4,* Little Tower* 
Street, 

It is proposed to produce, under the 
tkle of Jakus, an Annual Volume, form- 
ed in so dtr. upon the same general plan 
with those ^ imitations,, pf the German 
“ liiterary Almanacks, ”""&€• which have 
appeared within the last few years in Eng- 
land, but entirely "differing from any of 
these as to the character of its execution. 
As the name hints, this Work will {irescnt 
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its readers with glimpses both of the 
darker side of thiiigs and of llie brighter 
one. Tales, original and translated, oc- 
casional Essays, popular Illustrations of 
History and Antiquities, Serious and Co- 
mic Sketches of Life and Manncrt* — in 
Verse and in Prose — will make up ll'.o 
main body of the materials ; and each 
volume will, most probably, oj)en or close 
with a brief, but comprehensive Es.say on 
the Literary History of the previous year. 
The Editor has been fortunate enough to 
engage the steady and effectual buppoit 
of several of the most distinguished Men 
of Letters in the country. The Volume 
for January 182G willtie ready for de- 
livery some weeks before the tcimination 
of 1825. It will be a handsome, but 
closely-printed post 8vo, of from 450 to 
.500 pages ; and the price xvill not exceed 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 

William Douglas ; or, The Scotish Ex- 
iles. A Historical Novel. In 3 vols, 
12mo. 

Paul Jones ; a Romance ; By Allan 
Cunningham. In 3 vols. post 8\o. 

Popular Questions Popularly Treated. 
By Frederick Coventry, Esq. In one 
volume post Bvo. 

TheConstitution of the Human Family ; 
with the duties and advantages which aie 
involved in that singular Constitution. 
By Christopher Anderson. 

Jhe Contest of the Twelve Nations; 
or, a Comparison of the Different Bases 
of human Character and Talent. 

Mathematical Tables ; containing Im- 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Numhcis, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Se- 
cants, together with a number of others, 
useful in Practical Mathematics, AsHo- 
nomy, Navigation, Engineering, and Bu- 
siness; preceded by a copious Introduc- 
tion, embracing their Explanution, and 
Rules and Formuhe for their application, 
with a Collection of appropriate Exercises. 
By William Galbraith, A.M., Lecturer on 
Mathematics, Edinburgh. In one vo- 
lume 8vp. 

The Magic Ring ; a Ropiancc, from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de la 
Mutte Fouqu6. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

The History of Scotland ; compiled 
from the most Authentic Documorits, fur 
the Use of Schools. In one Volume 1 2mo. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 

A Guide to the Temple of Science ; 
or. Recreations in Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Miscellaneous Literature, Ufm 
tended for the Instruction and Amirie- 
ment of the general Reader ; with nu- 
merous Engravings illustrative of the 
Work. 

A New Edition of Virgil, for the use 
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of Schools ; with Kngli^sh Notes. By John 
Hunter, Professor of Humanity 

ill the University of St. Andrew's, &c. 


MONTHLY LIST OF 


LONDON. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Scientific Gazette ; with Engrav* 
ings. 4to. Is. 

The Art of Improving the Voice and 
Kar, and of increasing their Musical 
Powers, on Philosophical Principles. Post 

8 VO. 8s. 

Taylor’s Household Furniture, ito. 

A Series of Tables, in which the Weights 
and Measures of France are reduced to 
the English Standard. By the late C. K. 
Sanders. 8vo. 7s. Gd. boards, or 8s. Od. 
half-bound. 

Notes to assist the Memory, in various 
Sciences. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Art of Preserving the Hair, on 
Philosophical Principles. Post 8vo. 7s. 
inooiiAPHY. 

Yates’s Life of<Jhamberlain. By F. A. 
Coxe. 8 VO. 10s. Gd. 

The Life of John Sharp, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of York. Collected from his 
Diary, Letters, and several other authen- 
tic Testimonies. By liis Son, Thomas 
SIiarp„D.D. 2 vols. Bvp. X.1m1s. 

Memoir of the late John Bow'dler, Esq. 
To which is added, some Account of the 
late Thomas Bowdler, Esq., Editor of 
the Family Shakespeare. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Uitson’s Life of King Arthur. Crown 
Hvo. 10s. 

Memoirs of P. L. H. Clery, formerly 
Valet de Chnmbre of the Duchess D’An- 
goiilemc, and Brother of Cleiy, Valet de 
Chainbrc of Louis XVI. ; with Portraits 
of the tw'o Brothers. 2 vols. 8vo. £.ln6s. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Du 
Ilaussct, Lady's Maid to Madame de 
Pomixidour. ]2mQ. 5s. Gd. 

The War in the Peninsula ; or, Becol- 
Icctions of the eventful Life of a Soldier. 
12ino. 5s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Countess dc Genlis, 
Vols. III. and IV. 16.s. ; French, 14s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Conspirua, containing a Selec* 
tion of the most Ornamental Flowering, 
Hardy, Exotic, and Indigenous Trees, 
Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants ; the Bo. 
tani^ Characters according to Linnqsus, 
and Particulars of Treatment, dec. By 
Ilichard Morris, F.L.S., containing four 
Voioured Delineations, drawn andengrav* 
cd by Wm. Clark. Boyal 8vo., Number I. 
3s. Gd. (to be continued monthly). 


of JVew Publications. 

Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of 
Children ; ivitha Vocabulary. By George 
Fulton. 


NEW PUBLICATION?. 


Floral Emblems. By H. Phillips, F. 1^. 
and F.H.S., with plates; plain, £. Inis. ; 
coloured, £. lit 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon ; with the Frag- 
ments of Sappho and Alcffiqs. Literally 
translated into English Prose. By T. 
Orger, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Plutus, or the God of Riches ; a Co- 
medy of Aristophanes. Translated in 
Verse, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By £. F. J. Carrington, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

. Gd. 

FINE ARTfl. 

The Children of C. B. Calmady, Esq. 
Engraved by.I^. C. Lewis, from a Draw- 
ing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. Prints, 
10s. Gd. ; proofs, £.liils. 

The Study of a Lady. By the same, 
from a Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, 
A.ItA. 10s. Gd. ; proofs, 15s. ; tinted, 
15s. 

The Village School ip an Uproar. En- 
graved by C. Turner, from H- Richter. 
Prints, £.liil]iiGd. ; proofs, £.3ii3s. 

The Kent Indiaman on Fire in the Bay 
of Biscay. Painted and engraved by W, 
Daniell, fi.A. Prints, £.1 n Is. ; coloured, 
£.1 i)5s. 

The Children in the Wood. Engraved 
by W. Greatbatch, after J. M. Ben well. 
Prints, 10s. Gd. ; proofs, jC.lnls. 

The Lady’s Last Stake. Engraved by 

F. Cheeseman, from the celebrated Pic* 
ture by Ho^rth. Prints, £.liilliiGd.; 
proofs, £.3i>3s. 

Goat-herds in the Campagna of Rome. 
Engraved by C. Turner, ftrom a Picture 
by C. D. Eustlake. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 
proofs, 15s. 

View's in the South of France, chiefly 
on the Rhone, No. VI., which completes 
the Work. Engraved by W. B. Cooke, 

G. Cooke, an(^ J. C, Allen, flroitl Draw- 
ings by P. Dewint, after the original 
Sketches by J, Hpghesy ' A.5f . cf Oriel 
College, Oxford. Royal 4to., 8s. Gd.; 
India-paper proofs, imperial 12s. Gd. 

The Golden Age,. J^ngraved by W. 
Ward, jun. from a Picture by J. Jackson, 
Esq. Rf A. PfantS| 6^ | proofs, 12s. 

Venus oi\d Painted by R. 

Westall, Esq. f engraved by 6k 

KilJaway. Pru^tatJ^ls. ; proofs, 7s. Gd. 

The Frosty Moniipg. Painted by 
M. W. Sbari>, Esq.'; engrave by C, 
Turner, Esq. Prints, 7Sk Gd. $ ])TOof8, 15^ 
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UfontJitu of New Publications. • 


HISTOUY. 

Lin;;aid'$ History of England- 4to. 
Vol. VI. i).liil5s. ; 8vo., Vols. IX. and 
X. £.1..4s. 

A Synopsis of the Peerage of England ; 
exhibiting, under alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the Date of Creation, Descent, and 
Present State, of every Title of Peerage. 
By N. H. Nicholas, Esq. 2 vols. royal 
ISmo. 1 8s. 

The State of the Jews in the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. Translated 
from :nc Dutch of M. Paul Van Hemert, 
by L. Jackson. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
rcigner in England and Scotland. 2 vols. 
SVO. jf.lirds. 

MEDICINE. 

Mayo’s Dissections. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Ryland on Diseases ofthc Chest. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Wcllbank on, Syphilis. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

' Practical Remarks upon Indigestion ; 
particularly as connected with Bilious and 
Nervous Aflections of the Head and other 
Parts. By J. Howship. Svo. 7s. 

Kittp’s Essays and Letters. 1 2mo. 4s. 

Observations on Gout, Critical and 
Pathological ; with Practical Remarks on 
the Injurious Use of Colchicum, and on 
Diet. By A. Rennie, Surgeon. Bvo. 
5s« 6d. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa- 
thological Relations which exist between 
the Kidneys and other Organs of the Hu- 
man Body, especially the Brain, Mucous 
Membranes, and Liver. By J. Fosbrooke, 
Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Duty and Advantage of Early Rising. 
18mo. 2s. dd. 

Every Man his Own Broker. 3s. Gd. 

Reviews. By the Rev. K. Hall. Bvo. 
5s. 

NOVELS, BO MANGES, &C. 

Talcs. By an Unwilling Author. 2 
vols. 12mo. lOs. 6d. 

The Travellers ; a Tale, illustrative of 
the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions 
of Modern Greece. By T. T. C, Ken- 
drick. 3 vols. 12mo. IBs, boards. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By R. Scuthey, 
LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Matilda ; a Tide of the Day. Post Bvo. 
lOs. 6d. , , 

A Fathers Love and a Woman*s 
Friendshipw By H. R. Mosse. 5 vols. 
£. 11 * 10 ^ 

Tha Moor, a Pocm^ ^ By Lord Porches- 
ter. Bvo. 14®. 

ifoniur. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspon- 
dence, and other Prose Pieces of Anna 
, Laeiitia Rarbauld.' With a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin. vols. Byo. £.li»4s. 


Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. Post Bvo. 9s. 

The Pleasures of Home ; the Voyage 
of Life, an Allegorical Poem ; and other 
Pieces. 5s. 

Lays of the Minnesingers, or German 
Troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 8vb. 14s. 

The Rising Village, a Poem. By Oliver 
Goldsmith, a Descendant of the Family 
of the Author of “ The Deserted Village.” 
2s. 6d. 

The Country Vicar ; the Bride of 
Thrybergh, and other Poems. Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

The Troubadour ; Poetical Sketches of 
Modern Pictures, and Historical Sket- 
ches. By L. E. L., author of the “ Iiri- 
provisatricc.” 12mo. 8s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Numl>cr, 
Means of Employment, and Wages of 
Agricultural Labourers. By the Rev. 

D. Brererton, A.M. Svo. 3s. 

The Marauder. Two familiar Epistles 
in Verse, upon Irish AlVairs, and particu- 
larly the recent Parliamentary Discussions. 
Svo. 2s. « 

Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. 
Crown Svo. 5s. Cd. 

Considerations on Negro Slavery ; with 
authentic Reports illustrative ofthc actual 
condition of the Negroes in Dcmcrara, 
&c. By Alexander McDonnell) Esq. 
Svo. 

THEOLOGY, 

Milton on Christian Doctrine. Demy 
4to. £.2m10s. ; royal 8 vo. £.5. Latin 
and English. 

The Semi-sceptic, or the Common 
Sense of Religion Considered. By the 
Rev. J. T. James, M. A. Bvo. 12s. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diwese 
of St. David’s, on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth 
Century. By Thomas Burgess, D.D. Hvo. 
3s. 6a. 

A Literal Translation of the Book of 
Psalms, solely upon the authority of Park- 
burst. Svo. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, intended to 
illustrate some of the Leading Truths 
contained in the IJturgy of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. F. Close. 12ino. 
5s. 

The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, 
illustrated by an^ Appeal to suhsequent 
Parts of the Holy Scriptures, in ii Series 
of Letters to a Friend. By the Bev. 
Thomas T. Biddulph, M. A. 2 vols. Svo. 
£.l..ls. 

The Gradual Development of the Of-' 
ficc, Titles, and Character of Christ in the 
Prophet®, a Proof of their Inspiration. 
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By Allen Cooper, A.M. of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8 VO. 4s. 

Seventeen Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh 
M'-Neile, M.A. Bvo. 12.s. 

. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of 
Kngland, Wales, and Scotland. New 
Udition. 8s. ; with maps, 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative 
of Twenty Y'cara’ Residence in South 
America ; containing Travels in Araua^, 
Chile, Peru, and Columbia. By W. B, 
Stevenson. 3 vols. 8vo. £.2it2s. 

Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and the Sandwich Islands, during 
the years 1821 and 1822, &c. By G. K. 
Alathison, Ksq. 8vo. 14is. 

The Knglish in Italv. 3 vols. postSvo. 
XMnlOs, 

EDINBURGH. 

The Post-Offlee Annual Directory for 
1825-26. 5s. 

Specimens of the Novelists and Ro- 
inarKcs, with Critical and Biographical 
Notices. 12mo. 8s. 

The Pleasure Tours in Ireland ; with 
a Ma]), an Itinerary on a new plan, and 
a Dedication to the Booksellers in the 
Kingdom of 1 rcland. By John Thomson, 
Esq. 10s. 6d. half hound in red. 

The Scottish Tourist and Itinerary; 
or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities 
of Scotland and the Western Islands. 
With .1 description of the Principal Steam- 
Bout Tours ; illustrated by Maps and 
Views. 8s. hoards. 9s. hound in red. 

Lothian’s Plan of the City of Edin- 
burgh. 8s. <)d. in a cose, coloured. 

A New Guide to Edinburgh, with a 
Plan of the City ; to which is added, a 


Sketch of the Pleasure Tours, illustrated 
by Engravings. Second Edition, improv- 
ed. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the Pleasure Tours in 
Scotland, with a Map, iiud six Charts of 
the Steam and Canal Boats, Edinburgh 
and London Smacks. 

Biographia Presbytenana, No. V. 3s. 

Report of the Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, to the Proprietors of the 
Academy, at their General Meeting on 
4th July 1825. Is. 

An Essay on the Authenticity of Os- 
sian’s’Poenis. By Donald Campbell, Lieu- 
tenant on the half pay of the 57t!l Regt. 
2s. 

Remarks on Fiar Prices and Produce 
Rents. By John Hugh M‘Lean, Esq. 
Advocate. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Dairy Breed ofCow.s, 
and Dairy Husbandry ; with an account 
of the Lanarkshire Breed of Horses, &c. 
By William Alton, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

On the Nobility of the British Gentry, 
or the Political Ranks and Dignities of 
the British Empire, compared with tho.se 
on the Continent. By Sir James Lau- 
rence, Knight of Malta. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine, No. 

I. Is. 6d. 

Statements relative io the Pauperism 
of the Kirriemuir, Forfkrshire, from 1814 
to 1925. By the Rev. Thomas Hasten, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Historical Account of the Family 
of Frisel, or Frazer, particularly Frazer 
of Lovat ; embracing various Notice*?, il- 
lustrative of National Customs and Man- 
ners, from original and authentic sour- 
ces ; Correspondence of the celcbratvd 
Simon l.,ord- Lovat, neve* before printed. 
By John Anderson, W. S. 4to. 15&. 


^ MO^^THLY KEGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Franck.— On the 1st inst. the Duke 
of Angoulcme received a rich sword and 
cup fi oin the Pope, blessed and consecra- 
ted by his own hand, in commcir.oration 
of the w'isdom and humanity of his con- 
duct while in Spain. 

A report, which originated with tha 
German papers, has of late given rise to 
v.a good deal of si^cculation in the French 
ithd London journals, namely, that the 
French Government has taken a definitive 
resolution to recognise the indejiendcncc 
of Ilayti. A negotiation took place last 
summer between France and commission- 


ers appointed to treat on Rjfis subject by 
the President Boyer, which was abruptly 
broken off, on^the ground of' a demand 
on the part of the King of France to re- 
tain the exterior sovereignly of the French 
part of Hnyti. It is now said that Vil- 
lele, anxious to procure money to as».sist 
in the completion of his financial scheme.^, 
has signified a willingness to accede, for 
a sum of money, the acknowledgment 
which the {Teople of Hayti arc so anxious 
to obtain. The terms on which the 
Frcncli Government is said to be on the 
point of granting this dicknow1e|lginent 
is the payment of 50>000)000 IVancs 
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(£.2,083,333) in specie, and 90,000,000 
in West-India produce (£.3,750,000), 
making in all very ncaily six millions 
sterling. It is not possible, howfever, to 
suppose that lloycr would consent to an 
arrangement so ruinous, without some 
adequate advantage conceded to his 
country. That the recognition is not an 
adequate advantage appears plain, for it 
is not easy to see what additional benedt 
would be conferred upon St. Domingo by 
it, or how It would make the citizens of 
Hayti richer or more jwwerful. If any 
thing else were necessary to show the 
groundlessness of the repot t, it might be 
urged that the Drapeau JJhnc, a news- 
paper, the j^roperty of which is* said to 
belong almost wholly to Villele, treats 
the supposition as not worthy to bo enter- 
tained for a moment. 

Several villages in Fiance have lately 
been ravaged and nearly destroyed by 
conflagrations, to which no particular 
cause has been assigned. A more violent 
one than any of the others broke out last 
week at the hamlet of Tille, near Beau- 
vais, in the department of Oise. The 
whole village consisted of 150 houses, of 
which not less than 78 have been levelled 
with the ground, and 100 families have 
been ruined in the course of a few hours. 
Had not the fire commenced at the mid- 
dle of the village, the whole would have 
licen destroyed, as the flames were carried 
vlown by the wind from house to house, 
till all those in its course were entirely 
con.sumcd. Tlic sina 11-pox is committing 
.such dreadful ravages at Lyons, that it 
has been pro^wsed to hojst a black flag on 
every infected house, and to prevent all 
communications between them. 

I'he heat in Paris has been excessive, 
and disease prevalent and fatal, chiefly 
amongst children, ow ing, it is .said, to the 
immodcTate use of fruit, chiefly cherries, 
which arc tilmost the only food’ of the 
younger and working classes at this sea- 
son in France. The gldss on Friday was 
at 27 degrees Reaumur, making about 
95 Fahrenheit. 

Duel . — The following short account of 
a <luel between General Gourgaud and 
General Segur, the author of an able 
work on the expedition to Mo, scow, is 
taken from a Paris Paper 

‘‘ Paih, July Ki General Count Sc- 

giir, feeling himself oflended by the per- 
sonalities contained in the work of Genc- 
lal Gourgaud, has tSemanded satisfaction 
<jf him. Yesterday, the gendarmerie pre- 
vented the duel, but it has taken place 
to-day. General Gourgaud had for his, 
seconds General Count Pajol, and Cfrionel 
Duchamp ; those who accompanied Gqi^nt 
Segut were General Count Lobou and 


General Count Dejcan, both of them for- 
merly aides-dc-camps to Bonaparte. M. 
dc Segur first received a slight wound m 
the arm ; M. de Gourgaud then received 
one in the body. The seconds then de- 
cided unaniraou.sIy that the combat was 
finished, and that the aflair should not be 
carried any farther. 

Spain.— The King of Spain, it ap- 
pears, has been indulging in a new freak, 
—that is, Ije has adopted a soothing sys- 
tem towards liis subjects ; and has com- 
menced it by banishing Quesada and 
others of the apostolic junta fioni the 
capital. The new minister of war, the 
Marquis of Zambrono, is represented as 
a man of great firmness, and a staunch 
friend of absolute monarchy. The late 
Viceroy of Peru, La Serna, and General 
Canterac, have arrived at Madrid, and, 
contrary to all cxpectiition, been well re- 
ceived. 

Accounts from Cadi/ to the 14th ult. 
state that the Spanish Governnicnt has- 
tens the equipment of thc3000men for the 
expedition to the Havannah, which is to 
sail from that port. The Government fur- 
nish only the arms for these troojis. 1 heir 
clothing, trans|)orts, and provisions, are 
to be supplied by a private company. 

It appears, from the French papeis, 
and from private accounts, that tlie 
French flag has usurped authority in mat- 
ters ,of international communication at 
Cadiz, an attempt having been made, on 
the part of a French vessel off Cadiz, to 
prevent the entrance of his Majesty’s fri- 
gate Active before it hatl performed qua- 
rantine. The commander of the frigate, 
on being challenged, replied, that as he 
was coining into a Spanish port, he w oultl 
rrcognise no flag but that of the Spanisli 
nation. When the English packet arriv- 
ed, the captain of the Active went along- 
side of her in his boat, and upon this the 
captain of a French brig on duty at the 
mouth of the bay, sent a message, asking 
who had the temerity to board an lOng- 
lM*h |xickct without his leave ? The an- 
SM'cr returned was, that “ The command- 
ing officer of Ivis Britannic Majesty’s fri- 
gate Active, agreeably to, and in confor- 
mity witli, Admiralty orders, daued to 
board his Majesty’s packet, and vvould 
every other English vessel which should 
enter the Bay of Cadiz during her stay 
there, w'hcther it should or should not be 
agreeable to the French commander.” 
I’bo private accounts say the French took 
offence at this, and say they will put . 
no longer wdth such insults, but that their 
orders must be implicitly obeyed. “ This 
language,” says the London CowrifT, if 
used, must have originated in the irrita- 
tion of tlic moment ; and wc have no 
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doubt the I'rcncli (iovurninout will be 
loady to give every amicable explanation 
iijion a question which, it is obvious, if 
not put under a proper basis, may give 
rise to many embarrassing occurrences/* 

PoRTUGAi Lisbon Ga/ettes to the 

3d instant arrived on Saturday. They 
contain a Royal Decree, in which, with 
the exception of a few of the ringleaders, 
who are banished, the King pardons the 
jiarties concerned in the disorders of the 
2Rth February and 30th April last ycar. 
It is introduced by a preamble, in which 
his Majesty describes the conHieting sen- 
sations he experiences from his natural 
tendency to mercy, and the grave reflec- 
tions which oppose themselves to permit- 
ting crime to pass unpunished. 

Austria -The Austrian Observer of 

the Iflth contains the convention between 
the I^mperor of Austria and the King of 
llic Two Sicilic'^, for prolonging the stay 
of part of the Austrian troops in the 
kingdom of Naples till the end of March 
1H27. 

Prince Gustavus, son of the Ex-King 
of Sweden, is appointed Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of the Emperor of Austria's own regi- 
ment of 1 1 uluns. A report is in circulation 
that the young Prince will be proposed 
to (ill a new throne, to be founded in 
(i recce. 

Italy — Ilwt at Pavia.^Otx Thurs- 
day evening, June 23, towards seven 
o'clock in the evening, eight students 
marched into the town surrounded by 
'i’vroleaii soldiers and gendarmes. At 
the sight the inhabitants of the town and 
students collected from all parts. The 
])iisoners were conducted to the police, 
and a great number of students assembled 
to know the cause of the arrest of their 
comixinioMs. It was then ascertained 
that the only crime these young men had 
been guilty of was having bath^ in a for- 
bidden place. The trifling nature of the 
crime, forming a strong contrast vvith the 
barbarity of the treatment, produced gen- 
eral indignation, and the iicoplc cried from 
all sides, “ Set them at liberty — It is in- 
famous !” 'Phe military and the police 
placed themselves at the doors of the Pre- 
fecture to impose on the |icop!c liy their 
array ; hut the riot increased, and in spile 
of tlie ertbrts of the professors to restore 
rulmness among llic students, they could 
not succeed. As the night advanced, the 
people collected from all sides, and the 
)M)h'ee soldiers loaded their muskets. The 
students not lx*iiig terrifled at this, march- 
cd on the guard, who made a passage 
through them with their sabres and bayo- 
nets. The students threw stones at thq 
soldiers, and attacked them with the 
benches of the neighbouring cofl'ec-hOuses. 


The prefect llaga/zi then commanded the 
soldiers to lire. Two muskets were ac- 
cordingly fired, but no poison was wound- 
ed. x\nother discharge then took place, 
and a student of the name of Guerra was 
killed. At the same moment the soldiers 
retreated into the Prefecture, and, shut- 
ting the door behind them, left only a 
space through which they could fire at 
the students, who continued to collect a- 
bout the spot. The .soldiers continued 
to fire from the window's, killed some 
individuals, and wounded a great many, 
and at length the disorder ceased. Three 
students were killed, as well as a child ; 
the number of wounded is very consider- 
able, but is not accurately known. Every 
body who could escape left the city, or 
took refuge in their houses.— Co 
Uonnel. 

Greece— We are sorry to state, that 
the iic\vs from Greece are very unfavour- 
able. Letters from Zantc and Trieste 
say, that the Egyptian army is strong 
enough to march through the interior of 
the Morea to Patras, and that it is to be 
farther strengthened by additional bodies 
of troops from Egypt. Violent dissensions, 
it is said, rage among the Greek chiefs ; 
and some accounts state, that Colucotroni 
has beheaded Mavrocordatos. In London, 
the Deputies are on the worst terms w'ith 
the (Jreck Committee, of whom they 
have conceived a most unreasonable jea- 
lousy. Mr Buckingham, whose zeal 
never slackens in a good cause, has olPer- 
cd to the Committee to go out on a mis- 
sion to the Greek Government at his own 
expense, if it is thought that his exertions 
can be of any service. As a counterpoise 
to these painful tidings, it is right to 
mention, that no doubt exists as to the 
naval victories which late accounts state 
tlic Greeks to have gained. The follow'- 
ing has been received by the Greek De- 
puties : — EA'tiact of 4111 ojficial Proclama^ 
tion of the Greek Goti’MiwieiiL— Thanks 
to God ! The enemy's fleet, that made its 
apjicarancc olF CajK; d'Oro, threatened so 
much to attack the islands of Hydra and 
S|x;zzia, that the Government thought it 
necessary to Older the troops that were 
at Napoli di Romania to be sent there, 
in order to defend this bulwark of our in- 
de^iendence. The aforesaid fleet, consist- 
ing of 100 sail, lietween men -of- war and 
transports, and whieli was carrying troops 
and all kinds of war ainmuidtioii arid 
provisions, in order to efl'ect the ruin of 
Greece, has been completely defeated by 
our brave sailors off Cajie d’Oro and An- 
dros, between the 20th and 21st of May 
O. S. I'he proud Ca pitan Pacha suc^ 
ceeded w ith much difficulty in effecting 
his escape with only twenty-seven shi|», 
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s^t ill followed by the second division of escaped; but of the fact of his defeat 


the Greek licet under Sactoury. The 
Adinirars -ship, uhich >\as the largest 
amongst the enemy’s licet, was burnt; 
but the Capitan Pacha as not found on 
board, he knowing by c\pericnce that the 
Greeks attacked gcneially the ship on 
board of ubich he was. Another frigate, 
of a smaller dimension, has also been 
burnt in the engagement : and several 
other incn-ot-nar, having been dispersed 
and chafed hy the Greeks, ran ashore on 
the islands of Syra and Tyros. A great 
number of transports had been captured 
and brought in to the islands of Hydra 
and Spezzia. The Admiral Miaulis, in- 
formed at Milos of the glorious engage- 
ment of Sactoury, hastened to the spot 
in pursuit of the rest of the enemy’s Hect, 
which it was fully anticipated would liavc 
met the same fate. 

itrssiA. — Si. Vein shill .June l.j.— 
His Majesty the Emiieror has been pleas- 
ed to lesolve lliat our Ambassador to the 
Papal See shall distribute the sura of 5000 
luhles annualfy among the lx;st of our 
young artists .studying at Rome. They 
are to cojiy tlic best paintings of ibc 
Roman schools. 

AMERICA. 

Mkxico — A \e.ssel which arrived at 
New Orleans on the 10th May, from Al- 
varado, brings the following information; 
— A body of Mexican troop.s stationed at 
tlie Island of SacrWicios, mutinied on the 
oOth ult. and put all their otficcrs to 
death. I’hc Mexican general in the 
iieiglibourhood pf Vera Cruz lost no time 
in marching against the mutineers, who 
had hoistod the Sjianish flag. They were 
com|)ellcd to surrender. Tw’cnty of the 
ringleaders were executed the first day, 
and other executions had followed. 

' Mexican papers to the 2 1st of May 
have Ix^en received, w'hich contain the 
s]>eech of the President on closing the 
sittings of the Supreme Congress. It is 
interesting, as it announces, with feelings 
of great satisfaction, the wmctioii given 
by Congress to the commercial treaty 
with Great Rrilain. 

Pkuu — G eneral Olaneta, who held 
out for Ferdinand after the defeat of Can- 
terac and Facerna, w'as routed hy the 
Republican (icncral Sucre early in March. 
This event will liberate the whole of Up- 
,per Peru, the only spot in the new Con- 
tinent where a remnant of the Spanish 
iKiwcr existed. Valdez, one of Cantcrac’s 
ofHcers, is said to have still a small force 
under him, but il ls too trifling to retard 
in any material degree the triumph of the 
indc|^iidem cause. Some account.*! .^ay 
that Ohincta was killed} others that he 


there can he no doubt, fur the intelligence 
has arrived both from Colombia and B 'e« 
I 10 .S Ayres, and through the latter channel 
it comes in an official foim. The Inde- 
pendents now occupy I.a Paz and Potosi, 
the two most considerable towns in Up- 
per Peru, and feel their power so securely 
established, that the tiade wi^h the pro- 
vinces of La Plata has been rc-ojK’iied. 

Advices from Bogota, dated early in 
May, mention an extraordinary rumour 
having reached that place, of an atiocious 
attempt to assassinate thd illustrious Bo- 
livar, in Lima. The detail states the at- 
tempt w'os made as Bolivar was proceed- 
ing to a hall, or some public entertain- 
ment, accompanied by M. Monteagudo, 
Secretary to the Congress, The President 
escaped the blow,, but the latter met the 
daggers of the assassins, and is said to 
have expired of his w’ounds the same 
night. On tjic ensuing morning a procla- 
mation w as issued, offering a large reward 
for the discovery of the murderers ; arid 
an inhabitant of Lima, whose l^de was 
a cutler, came forward, and stated, that 
he had recently had three poniards to 
sharpen, from a black man of suspicious 
character, and it was then ascertained 
that by one of these weapons M. Montea- 
gudo had fallen. Instant orders w'crc 
given, in consequence, to assemble all 
the blacks in the great square of Lima, 
where they were passed, in .succession, 
before the cutler, and he recognised the 
negro for whom the poniards were whet- 
ted, and who, it is added, wa.s forllnvilh 
seized, and disclosed the w'hole atrocious 
plot. Several of the first residents in 
Lima are stated to have liccn implicated, 
but Rodil was the principal instigator. No 
information bos reached us of any mea- 
sures by the Government consequent on 
the discovery of this infernal conspiracy. 

Bbazil. — An insurrection has broken 
out at Maldonado, in the South of Bra/ii. 
It is not very certain what the objects of 
the insurgents arc ; but the probability 
is, that they are discontented with the 
Imperial regime, and wish to assimilate 
their government to the Republican mo- 
dels around them. Republicanism is in- 
deed advancing rapidly to a complete 
ascendancy in the New' World. The last 
intelligence Irom Mexico slates, that a- 
mong other reforms there, the Legislature 
had abolished all titles of nobility. With- 
out entering into the obstruct question as 
to the utility of a privileged and titl^ or- 
der, w'a may say with confidence, that, 
looking to the elate of society, and the 
distribution of property in the New* 
World, hereditary distinctions have no 
natural foundation there, and no single 
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nclvanlagc to rocominencl them ; and that them. Captain B. says, that the latest 
fiom the i)rogiv>s of things they would advices Iroui them, just prior to his sail- 
most probably have sunk into ohlivkiii, ing, stated, that they were i)retty well 
without any formal enactment. 7' he per- subdued, after killing about VjO or ?0 of 
feet and beautiful democracy of the Unit- them. The whole number collected was 
cd States, which has sprung naturally out said to be aliout 300. They killed about 
of the state of society, and is now looked 15 or 20 whites, including one female, 
to as a standard by all the new republics, principally foreigners. Whole families 
has 111 this respect conferred inestimable were flocking into the city for safety. 

advantages upon the Western World. Havti By the way of the United 

tlx I States.— -A terrible storm of States, very important intelligence has 

wind Has experienced in several of the been received from Hay ti. The President 
States oil the ISth May, which blew Boyer has determined that no political 
down many trc9s, and at New' York some agent shall proceed to PVance to treat for 
vessels went on shore. In Luking county, the rccogjiition of the independence of St. 
Ohio, a small town was prostrated, and Domingo,^ unless an assurance is first re- 
several persons killed. In Wayne, Law- ceived that he will be treated with due 
rciice, and Sandy townships, the hail and honours, and that his mission shall lie at- 
wind were tremendous. In Zoar, not a tended with every prospect- of success, 
tiled roof escaped destruction. In the The invitation, and the assurance of the 
south-east part of SUiik county the cfTects honourable reception, must come from the 
were most distressing ; houses and barns, French Government. An official com- 
tiinher, See. wero prostrated, and horses, ijaunication to this eflTect has been trans- 
cat tic, and sheep, were killed, but no mitted to Paris, 
pci-son seriously injured. It is also stated, — 

that a village of twenty houses, in Knox ASI A- ' 

county, was entirely blown down, and* East ‘ Indies.— Official despatches 
.-Aieral persons killed. have arrived from India, containing un- 

Mr Birkbcck, the author of a book of looked-for and highly-gratifying intclli- 
travels in tfie United States, and known gence. After a series of stockade fighting, 
as an emigrant to Illirtois, was lately in which the Company’s troops were uni- 
drowned oil his way home from Mr formly successful, Rungporc, the capital 
Owen’s settlement, at Harmony. The of the kingdom of Assam, surrendered to 
Backwoodsmen, it is said, had given him the Britislnarms. Assam is the north - 
the name of ‘‘ Emperor of the Prairies,” most state of the dominions of his Bur- 
in consequence of his buying 16,000 acres me^e Majesty, by whom it was conquered 
of public laud at one purchase. so lately os 1820; and its inhabitants 

I\ la {n?iLas^ June 30 — Captain Brothers, have long wdshed for an opportunity to 
of the schooner Eagle, from Matanzas, emancipate themselves from his tyrannic 
infiums, that intelligence was received sway. They have now become oar allies ; 
lieie on the afternoon of the 16th instant, and, besides, the Siamese, another con- 
that the negroes on several uf the princi- -quered nation, haye signified their detcr- 
pal plantations in the partido of St. Jose, mination to revolt, and join the British 
:iI>out twenty miles from Matanzas, had standard. The advance of the troojis 
revolted, and murdered the jiroprictors from Rangoon was fixed for the 15th of 
thereof in the most shocking and cruel February. A small body was to move 
manlier. Immediately on the receipt of in advance, in expectation of being joined 
this inelaiK holy intelligence, the Governor by the Peguers, who also had deserted 
despatched a large body of tniops to quell the Burmese in great numbers. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hottsf. of Uommoxs — June: 2 . — Mr 
Brougham presented petitions from Mid- 
Lothian and Kast-Lotliian, Scotland, a- 
guiust the renewal of the Combination 
J.aws. The Honourable Member also 
presented a i)Ctilion from the Conunis- 
bioiicrs of the Southern Districts of Edin- 
burgh against the Leith Docks Bill. < 
Mr Brougham prcsonled a petition from 
Mr Carlilc and live other iiersoas, now in 
Dorchester and other gaols for irreligious 
vor.. XVI I. 


libels, praying the introduction of a law 
for the protection of freedom of inquiry. 
Mr Secretary Peel said thit the publica- 
tions hero prosecuted were of an indecent 
character. Sir F. Burdett declared that 
he could not cQiriprchcnd on what rational 
ground such prosecutions proceeded; if 
Mr Carlilc had been left alone, ho would 
not. have been half so powerful. The pe- 
tition was ordered to be printed. ^ 

Mr Wodehousc moved, that an humble 

Gg 
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addrcs.s bu jno, rented lo ili'^ Majosly, 
jiraynii; bun to cause iiisti actions to he 
given to his. (’oiisals at loieign ports to 
give their particular attention to the i>ric6 
of foiH'ign corn, and to transmit to this 
country leturns of the pi it os of such corn ; 
and that all such .iccount of corn so trans- 
mitted should slate the pi ices free on 
board ; also the iiu.inlity ol corn grana- 
lied, together with the peciiharities of cx- 
clianges. 

The At 1011103 General moved for leave 
to bnn;*, in .1 Hill to ro|jeal the act gener- 
ally called the Bubble Act,” on the 
gri»iind that it was 
Jaa\e was given to bring in the Hill. 

t'pon the motion of the Chancellor of 
the E\che([ucr, the House resolved itself 
into a committee upon the Judges’ Salaries 
Bill. Air Scarlett moved that the salary 
of the l.ord (3iief Justice he £.12,000 
J5cr annum. The Chancellor of the K\- 
clief|ucr and Mr Peel advocated the sum 
of £.10,000 per annum, which he consi- 
dered a liberal salary to the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. The sum 
ot £. 10,000 was then agreed to without a 
dhision. On the motion of the (Miancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer that £.500 a-ycar 
be added to the retired allowance of the 
-Puisne Judges, Mr Williams jiroposcil 
that the retired allowances for the Puisne 
Judges should bo £.3500 per annum, in- 
.stead of £.3100, which, after a few words 
irom the Chancellor of the 1^'xchequer, 
JVIr Peel, and Mr Denman, W'a.s agreed 
to. The Chancellor of tlie Exchecpicr 
then proposed, that those for the Master of 
the liolls, tlie Vice-Chancellor, the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
(diief Baron of the Exchequer, should he 
£.3750, which was agreed to. These of- 
ficers must serve 15 years, according to a 
former Act of Parliament, before they can 
retire on their allowances. 

The Bill for granting an additional in- 
come to the Duchess of Kent was next 
re id a second time, with perfect unani- 
mity ; but on that respecting tlie Duke 
of Cumberland, a division took jilacc, 
when the second reatling was carried by 
a majority of 50 to IS. 

On the inolloii of Mr J. P. Grant, the 
Wrongous Imiirisonmcnt (Scotland) Bill 
went through a committee of the w bole 
House. The report was ordered to be 
laken into consideration to-morrow fort- 
night. ' 

Mr C. Grant moved the first reading of 
the Bill for building court* and ofHce.s of 
lusticc in Scotland. Head a first time, 
find orticred to lx: read a second time on 
Alonday. 

3.*— On the farther roruideralioii of the 
report of the Edinburgh W atcr Works Bill, 
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moved by Mr ll. Drummond, Mr J. P. 
(Jraiit said, he objected to the measure, 
and should move, tliat the report be re- 
sumed this day six months. Sir 11. Eer- 
guson opposed the Bill, and tliougld it a 
great violation of private property* I.eith 
coukKbc supjilied with wholesome W'aler 
much sooner than by passing tin’s Bill, 
Sir .T. Marjonbanks said, that exeilion 
and industry weie only wanted to .sup- 
ply Kdinburgh and I.eilb with excellent 
Avatcr. He thought there was no neces- 
sity for this mea.'^ure. Air J, Smith 
said, tliat he had no doubt luhnhurgli 
would inci ease in population, such 'was 
the beauty ol its situation and the value 
of the society. He .should a.sMuedly 
support the Bill. Sir J. Yorkt taul, that, 
whenever the population of l^diiihuigh 
should amount to 300,001), he should vote 
for a new' company. SirG. Warreiulei ad- 
verted to the rapid increase of Kdinhiirgh, 
and conceived, that f.iilhcr eoinpetilion 
would be advaiilageou*^. Air H. Diinn- 
tnond said, that Leith bad no supply of 
water at all, and ibis measure w a.s tliere- 
' fore absolutely nccessai y. Upon a division, 
the numbers were, — Eor the amciidmeiil, 
51 — Against it, >10 — Majority against the 
Bill, 5. 

On the motion of Mr C. Grant, the Qua- 
lantinc Laws Bill was read a thinl time, 
and passed, alter a shoit conversation, in 
thecour.se of wliicli Mr Seeretary Can- 
ning reprobated the absurdity and evil of 
the speculations on sueh topics as the 
plague, as these speculations in England 
had induced foreign slates to make iheir 
quarantine laws more seveie against lis. 

A Bill for restoring to the Mauntius all 
the advant.iges which that idand enjoyed 
during its connection willi l'’iMnce, by 
jilacing it on I he same footing as the Bri- 
tish West India coloiiie.s, was lead a .se- 
cond lime by a majority of 3? to LI.— . 
Adjourned. 

(> — Mr Hume said, that he had a peti- 
tion to present from the inhahitanls of 
the village ol Crail, in Scoll.md, on the 
.subject of 1)111 iiing Hindoo widows, to 
W'hich he woiiUl .shortly call the attention 
of the House. He would state only, with 
regard to the jirovmce of Bengal, what lie 
knew with reference to that frightful 
custom, uliali would enahl<“ the ilou.se 
to form smile notion as to the exlcnt to 
which It w.is earned. Aeeording to olli- 
cial return.s, it appears, that in that pro- 
vince there were burnt, in the year 1H17, 
707 women — in 1818, there vverc 830-— 
in 18If), 050— in 1820, 507— and in 
1821, there were 05 L It fjecaiiie llie 
House to consider whether it would .suller 
.such ahominable practice.s to cxi.st ; they 
could a.s ea..ily be put an end to as olhei 



revolting customs in India, which the iii- 
Icrfercnce of that House had been the 
irieans of bringing into disuse. Not one 
iniinolation out of 500 was a voluntary 
act ; they were all efiected at the insti- 
gation of the Brahmens, lie should wish 
to know from his Hon. friend (Mr Bux- 
ton) whether he intended to submit any 
motion to the House on the subject. Mr 
Buxton pledged himself to bring the 
\\ hole matter before Parliament next 
Session. The petition, after some obscr- 
\aLioiis from several members, was or- 
ilered to lie on the table. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Mauritius trade, on which a conver- 
sation of some length took place, chiefly 
as to its intended ctl'cct, which Mr Hus- 
kissoii stated to he, the placing of the 
Maui itius exactly in the same situation 
as Jamaica, in regard to its trade, and 
power ol exporting its produce. The 
leporl uas ordered to be received to- 
il i()rro\\ . 

The (Colonial Intercourse Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

I'hc Duke of Cumberland’s Annuity 
Bill, after a keen discussion in the Coip- 
niittce, ill the course of which, Mr 
Bioiighaui moved as an amendment, that 
ihe resolution be submitted to the Com- 
mittee this day six months, was carried 
by a majority of BO — 1 tB voting for the 
grant, and 1 IB against it. 

iMi Brougham then projiosed to grant 
to Ills M.ijestv the sum which would be 
hullicient to educate the young Prince, 
say X'.BOOO a-\e.'ir. The 'contract then 
wuuld be in the Ministers, and they 
would be ansuerable to Parliament for 
Its application. He concluded by moving 
an ameiidinent to the fllect he had stated. 
B’lu: Cliaiicellor of the Kxeheipicr said, he 
should have no ohjeclion to insert words 
to coniine the grant to the minority of 
the \oiing piince ; hut he could not 
agieeto vesting the money in His Ma- 
jesty ; foi that would bo only saying, 
“ We cannot trust Ibe Duke of Cura- 
beilaiid; and he (the Chancellor of the 
l^\chct]ucr) would much rather not give 
the grant at all, than cast such a stigma.” 

'I'he C'oimintlee then divided— The 
numbers vveic— Eor the amendment, 
1 1 i— Against It, r52— JMajority, B^*. 

7. Mr l.yttleton inoveil for the ap- 

pointment of a select Committee to iii- 
»iuire into the consliliition of private 
(Committees, and to report upon it to the 
House. The object of the Ildnourable 
Member was to prevent the abuses com- 
plaineil of in the conduct of private Coin- 
mitlees. B’he motion was agreed to. 

Mr Sykes called the altei.tioii of the 
Hoiibc to the necessity of rcd'acing the 
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duty on soap and candles. The Hon- 
ourable ' Meinhcr contended, that the 
giicvance of these taxes w as, that th^y 
were expensive in the collection, and vex- 
atious to the individuals paying the taxes. 
It also gave rise to contraband trade to a 
great extent, particularly in the article 
of soap. The duty, in fact, amounted to 
IBO per cent, and the profit to the smug- 
gler was 100 per cent., while during the 

war, it was only BO per cent. The Hon- 
ourable Member concluded by moving a 
resolution, that early in the next Session 
it was expedient that the duty on soap 
should be considerably reduced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed tlie motion. It was accordingly 
negatived. 

Mr Hume moved, that a return bo 
mode of all state-prisoners, I'mropeans or 
natives, confined in India since the year 
1800, the length of their imprison m cut, 
and the particular oifcnccs for which 
committed by the Gover nors of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay ; agreed to. 

Sir F. Burdett moved, that there be 
laid before the House the evidence taken 
before the commission of inquiry into the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery. The 
motion was opposed by Mr Secretary 
Peel, Mr Canning, and others ; and sup- 
jxirtcd by Sir Francis Burdetf, Mr Den- 
man, Dr Lushington, &c. T^hc House 
then divided — For the motion, 73— A- 
gainst it, 15 1. 

•B.— Mr Hcrrics brought in the Bill 
for the conveyance of newspapers, &c. to 
the colonies. Read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second time lo-inor- 

Mr Hume moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the 226 of Geo. III. 
chap. 23, as also to make provision for 
*.thc greater encouragement of men to en- 
ter the service of the navy. The first and 
most important remedy to, be apjdied 

was, removing the cliance of being pu- 
nished by Hogging without inquiry, with- 
out a court-martial, or any jHiriod of de- 
lay. It was also his conviction, that the 
rate of wages should be advance(|, and 
that pensions should be allowed — JC.IO, 
to those who had served 10 years, and 
X‘.20 to those who had served 20 — tt> 
be cncreased according to the length of 
service. Sir Gcvirge Cockburn ojiiiosed 
the motion, and denied that sailors had 
any repugnance to the public service. 
The House then divided. — For the motion, 
23— Against it 4*5 — Majority against the 
motion, 22. 

Mr Husk isson^ brought in two Bills, 
one to allow a fVee importation of corn 
from Canada, for the next two years, and 
another to allow the sale of the corn vvare- 
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housed in thi^ country, uhich were read 
a first time. 

The Chan.ccllor of the Exchequer mov- 
ed a resolution to empower the Lords of 
the 3’reasury, and the eommissioncis of 
the land revenue, to make advances of 
money for the repair of [Buckingham 
House. The Right [lonourable (Gentle- 
man exjdained, that the purpose of his 
motion was to provide the means of ren- 
dering Buckingham 1 louse habitable by 
II is Majesty, in order that (’arlton House, 
which V ns no longer a suitable residence 
for tile King, might be devoted to the 
purposes of a national gallery. 

10 — The Duke of (Jumborland's An- 
nuity Bill, after another keen discussion, 
was read a third time, and passed, by a 
inajoiityof 40; Mr Brougham moving 
a.-, an amendment, that the sum of £.3000 
he sulj^litutcd for £‘.6000, which was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

13 — On the motion for recommitting 
the I3isti!lery Bill, Mr Curties and Mr 
AV. Smith opposed it, as injurious both 
to the landed interest and the corn distil- 
lers, and also giving unconstitutional 
powers t ) the excise. The House went into 
a committee without dividing. An 
amendment, projxised by Mr Western, 
that the clause enabluig rectifiers to con- 
vert rum into gin be left out, was nega- 
tived by a majority of 41. 

1 1 — Mr Hume brought under the con- 
sideration of the House the state of the 
Churcli of Ireland. The Honourable 
Member contended at some length, that 
a reduction of the benefices ought to take 
place, and referred to the estimates of Mr 
Wakefield, to shew the great value of the 
land possessed by the Church. In seven 
dioceses, only, there was land to the va- 
lue of £*.278,000 a-ycar, if resumed by 
the crown, and let to individuals. Here 
was a large fund which might be made 
applicable tp the religious education of the 
jieoplc. He then animadverted on the 
Board of First Fruits, as one in which the 
clergy sat as judges on themselves. Things 
could not remain as they were in the 
Church of Ireland ; and it was both the 
right and the duty of the House to inter, 
fere. He meant to call upon the House 
tp pledge itself to inquiry in the ensuing 
•Session. The Honourable member con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, that the 
property of the Church of Ireland was 
public property ;* and another, pledging 
tlic House to inquire into the state of the 
Church of freiand in the course of the 
next Session. IVfr Secretary Canning ob- 
jected to the motion, on the ground tliat, 
if carried, ft would be an innovation Ou 
the fifth article of the Union, which re- 
lated to the English and Irish Churctu 


The motion was negatived, Mr Hume 
declining to press it to a divi'jion. 

16 Mr Brougham presented a p li- 

tion from an individual named Bishop 
Burnett, eomplainiiig of various acts nf 
oppression by the colonial govpriimeht of 
the Cajic of Good Hope, and praying fnr 
inquiry. The Ilonouiable Gentleman said, 
if the allegations in the jictitiori were true, 
the conduct of Lord ('hailes Somerset 
merited impeachment. 3'hc {lelition wai? 
orderevl to lie printed. 

The refioit of the ('.'oinmittec on tlie 
Com hi mat ion Laws vwas broiiglit up, and 
ordered to be printed ; and on tlie motion 
of Mr Wallace, leave was given to bring 
ill a Bill to repeal the Act of k^-t Session, 
and “ to substitute otliLi- provisions ni 
lieu thereof.” Mr Hume pi ousted agaim t 
the rejiort. The (’oiriimttee wcie in- 
structed to inquire into the clferts of the 
Act of last Scs.sion, instead of which they 
had gone generally into the question of 
combinations, •Jsc. The charge^ of the 
inasteis had been beaiil, while the nicu 
were not a horded the opportunity of iv- 
ply. This applied especially to Duhim 
and Glasgow ; aud he con.sidcied tliat to 
be most unfair. 

Dr Lusliington moved that the petition 
of two men of colour, who had hecn sent 
out of (Jiu island of .Jamaica, und pajitis 
relating to the government of the Duke 
of Manchester, complaining of op[Jiessi()ii 
tow<ards various individuals, should he 
printed. The motion, however, at the 
suggestion of Mr Canning, was wiih- 
drawn, on the ground that the late pi i mil 
of the Session reMdori.d it ineonvenieni as 
well as unjust towaids tin* Duke ot Alan- 
Chester to enter upon inipniy at prcMiil. 
Meantime, the ('omnnssiuiiers of .J.nnau a 
would send home all the information 
which they might collect on this .vuhjecl. 
The Buckingham House Bill was read a 
second time, and the Scotch Judicature 
Bill a third time, and passed. 

17.— Mr Abercromby presented a pe- 
tition from lirentiates of the Univcrsil}^ of 
Edinburgh, for the insertion of particular 
provisions in the Apothecaries* Bill. 'I’lie 
Judges* Additional Allow .inccs Bill, aftci 
an amendment by Mr Holihouse, to re- 
duce the salary to £.^0(JO, was rejetted, 
was read a third time, and piLssed. On 
the question that the House resolve itself 
into n Committee of Supjily, Mr Aber- 
croinbj took oceusion to bring the i.ervuvs 
of a gallant offleer. Sir Robeit Wilson, 
before I hem, not, he said, for any other 
purpose fiuL to give the House an oppor- 
tunity for expressing^ its feelings, in the 
wish to 'See an oblivion of the past, and 
an net of gracious benevolence, in the re- 
storation of his gallant friend to his formev 
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rank. A number of members' ppoke to 
the merits of the /gallant General, and in 
f.u’our of the suggestion. The House 
having then gone into a Committee of 
Supply, Mr Iluskissoii explained the alter* 
ations which he had made since the recess, 
and the resolutions which he had proposed 
to Parliament before Kaster, for the reduc- 
tion and abolition of prohibitory or imtH)rt 
duties on articles of foreign growth, or 
manufactures. These alterations consist 
c hielly in making most of the reductions 
progressive instead of immediate. He 
also announced some new ones. The 
duty on books (not for sale) printed 
twenty years ago, is to be reduced from 
£. 0 * 11 1 Os. to AM ; that on books piintcd 
since that period from X.7 to X*.5. The 
duty of £..30 per cent, on all foreign ves- 
sels broken up, in this country, is to be 
given up altogether, and that upon pep- 
per is to bo 1 educed from 2s. 6d. per 
pound to one shilling. The resolutions 
thus altered were agreed to. 

20 — The Lord Advocate moved the 
thiid i-cading of the Stabbing and Shoot- 
ing (‘^totlandj Bill. Air J. P. Grant'ob- 
ji'cied to that clause in the Bill which' 
made it capital in any person to throw 
x^riolic acid or other substances, with the 
intent to disable, inurderf or injure the 
human frame. The crime first ap^tcared 
ill (Glasgow, uhere vitriolic acid was used 
in the manuractories ; and the operath'es 
Ihicw it U])oii those who refused to join 
in their combinations. But the clause 
was expressed in such a manner as to 
render it quite opposed to the spirit and 
I II lent of liOrd KllenborouglPs Act, on 
which il was founded. After some ob- 
.st’r\ ations from Air Peel, Mr Hume, &c., 
t he Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
'J'he Distillery T.aws Bill was rehd a 
third time, and passed. On the order of 
the day being moved for the second read- 
ing of the Non spajicrs Bill, Mr Hume 
-expressed his intcntiorr, on the occasion of 
thjMbll being committed^ to pro^iose the 
rcimnioii of the duty upon newspapers to 
one half the present amount. 

21 Mr VV. Dundas presented the re- 

poiL of^hc Edinburgh Bonds Bill. Mr 
Ahercroinby nas do.*iirous that the Bill 
should pass, to atlbird the requisite relief 
to the p.anic.s'. Reiwrt read, agreed to, 
and the Bill mdered to be read a third 
lime Air Dumnnn gave notice lh*t he 
should move for the attendance of Mr 
Gam for, and three or four otHe^ pelrso^t 
on Friday next, in ordtfr to. their being 
cxaniftied jcspccling the conduct of Mr 
Kenrick, the magistrate and Welsh Judge. 

H - should then have the facts of the case 
respecting the conduct towards Mr Cam--^ 
for nml John Frnnke.’?. Mr Martin’s 


Cruelty to Animals Bill was lost on the 
second reading, by a majority of 9 ,* — 18 
voting for, and 27 against it. The Spring- 
Guns Bill, after some discussion, xvas 
read a second time. 

22.— On Air Hume presenting a peti- 
tion from a person named Jones, com- 
plaining Of the refusal of Bickett & Co. 
bankers, at Biistol, to pay their notes in 
gold, some conversation arose, in which 
it was stated, that country bankers were 
obliged to pay on demand, and that in 
regard to this petition, it had originated 
in some mistake. ' In bringing up the re- 
port on the Newspapers Bill, Mr Hume 
proposed a reduction of duty on news- 
papers to twopence instead of threepence 
halfpenny, as at present. The Chancellor 
of tire Exchequer thought the removal of 
the restrictions, as to the size of the 
papers, and .the reduction of duties on 
supplements^ was a very gjeat relief, and 
had given satisfaction. He thought, 
therefore, as so much had been done this 
Session in the way of reduction of taxes, 
and as he had nibbled a little at this mat- 
ter of newspapers, he thought it would be 
unwise at the end of this Session to go 
any farther. The amendment was put, 
and negatived without a division. On 
the order of* the day for the third reading 
of the Scotch Partnerships Societies BiJlj • 
Mr J. P. Grant opposed the measure, as 
it was declaratory of what was not, in fact, 
the law of Scotland. The Ijord Advocate 
defended the Bill. He said it was hot de- 
claratory, but pros^iectivc, and absolutely 
necessary for the commercial interests of 
Scotland. The question was then put, 
and the Bill was read a third time, and 
|)assed. The Leith Harbour BUI was read 
a third time, and j)assed, ‘ 

23.— Air P. Buxton, after alluding to 
the treatment experienced by Air Shrews- 
boxy, lately a missionary from the Afri- 
can Society in Durbodocs, where a strong 
spirit of religious ^>ersccution had for some 
tinlc prevailed, and enumerating a series 
of brutal attacks, insults, and persecutions 
which he had endured, not ftrom ignorant ^ 
and Illiterate men, but from persons in a ’ 
high station of life^ concluded by moving 
a resolution to this effect “ That this 
House, from the pa)K:rs laid on the table 
relating to th6 demolition of the Metho- 
dist Chai^ at Barbadoes, and the expul- 
sion thence of Mt Shrewsbury, a licensed 
teacher of .religion, deem it their duty to 
declare their utmost amazement at so 
scandalous and daring a violation of law, 
and expi'css their hope that his Majesty - 
will bc'plcased^to prder some steps to be 
taken to secure* the rebuilding of the cha- 

and to afford ample protection, and 
religious toleration,. to all his Majesty’s 
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subjects in that colony. Mr W, Horton 
would not attempt to justify the outrages 
which hud been committed, but he thought 
a more conciliatory iiieature than that 
])ropo.sed by the Honourable < Gentleman 
would be advisable. Mr Cunning said, 
only one opinion could be formed as to 
the act in question ; it was wholly unjus« 
tifiable in itself, a transgression of law, 
and an insolent defiance of Parliament and 
the country. The expression of a Par- 
liamentary censure would be most effica- 
cious ; .Mid with this view, and believing 
that the original rcsolittion would be gieat- 
ly improved by his amendment, he would 
move, “that the House, having taken 
into Its most serious consideration the pa- 
])crs on the table relating to the demoli« 
tion of the Methodist Chapel in Barba- 
docs, deem it their duty to declare their 
utmost indignation at that scandalous and 
daring violation of the law ; and ha\ ing 
seen, with great satisfaction, the instruc- 
tions sent over by His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State to the Governor of Barbadoes, to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar out- 
rage^ humbly express th2ir ready concur- 
rence in any measure His Majesty may 
deem necessary to secure the most ample 
protection, and religious toleiation to all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in that 
colony.”— (y/tvir.)— -Mr Brougham ap- 
proved of the amendment, which was 
agreed to. 

— Witnesses were examined in the 
case of Mr Kenrick, the Welsh Judge, 
after which, it was finally resolved, that 
the evidence taken before the committee, 
and Mr Kenrick’s statement, be printed* 
27, — Mr Wallace moved the House to 
go into a committee upon the Combina- 
tion Laws, and took the opportunity to 
read from the evidence delivered before 
the select committee, to which the subject 
had been referred, several extracts, show- 
ing the formidable ektent to which the 
confederated labourers engaged them- 
selves, in some instances, even to theciQm- 
miital of murder, should murder be 
thought necessary to advance the interests 
of the body in which t hey were kicoriK)- 
rated. Mr Hume contended, that the 
statement of the Bight Honourable Gen- 
lernan (Mr Wallace) W'as somewhat over- 
charged, and he hoped, therefore, the 
House would receive his observations v^th 
certain restrictions. ,Thc House then 
went into a committee. A conversation 
of some length followed, upon the clause 
being read for rendering workmen liable 
to punishment, who, by threats, intimi- 
dation, moleatation, or insult, prevented 
men, not associated with them, from 
working for the proscribed musters, in 
which the Attorney.Gencralj Mr J. P. 
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Grant, Mr Hume, &c. ]>articipatcd, and 
the clause, was carried by a majority of 
90 to 18. Mr Hume 5aid,-that the Hou: 
in agreeing to that clause, were virtually 
opposing tlie people. Mr Denman pio- 
posed, instead of a summary conviction 
before two Magistrates, to substitute “ by 
the verdict of a .Jury.” The committee 

divided For the amendment, .53 — A- 

gainst it,'" 78. Mr Hume moved an 
amendment, that no master rnafmfuctn- 
rer, or the son of a master manufacturer, 
should act as a Magistrate under this act. 
The committee divided — 'For the amend- 
ment, 15 Against it, GO. The other 

clauses being agreed to, the House then 
resumed, and it was ordered that the re- 
p(jit he brought uji to-monow. 

In the case of Mr Kenrick, Mr Peel 
moved,— “ That the coi\iinittce haung 
heard the evidence in siijiport of the al- 
legations contained in the petition of Mar- 
tin Money Camfor, and having heard 
counsel in behalf of Mr Keniick, they dt> 
not think it necessary to recommend to 
the House the institution of any fuilher 
proceedings, with reference to the jiidicial 
character of Mr Kenrick.” A long con- 
versation ensued, in nhich Mr Ticrnc v, 
Mr Canning, Mr H. Sumner, Sir F. Iliji- 
dett, &c. ))articipated, and I\Ir Peel’s re- 
solution was agreed to without a divisioi:. 

Mr Hume presented a petition 
from the principal proprietols of the Gins, 
gow Free Press, praying tliat the duty on 
newspapers .ind udvertisemcnts might he 
reduced. The petitioners stated, that 
unless some such measure were inliodu- 
ced to protect the proprietois of newspa- 
pers, their jiroperty must eventually he 
ruined, in consequence ot a system lately 
introduced of circulating lists of ikIvim tise- 
ments, neitliei those list®, nor the adver- 
tisements they contained, being subjected 
to any duty. The Honourable Member 
said, he thought the subject well woithy 
the consideration of Government. Tha 
duty on new spapers was, in fact, a tax 
laid upon information. By rcduciiijf it, 
he felt convinced that the revenue would 
not be in the slightest degree diinlnished. 

The Combination Laws Bill, i^’tcr some 
discussion, read a sccontl time. The 
Spring-Guns Bill was lost, on a division, 
by a majority of 1, Mr Tennyson, its 
great 8up|wrtcr, having lieeii so much di - 
pleaded writh the alterations made upon it, 
as ultimately to opi)ose it. 

30— The Combination of Workmen 
Bill was read a third time, after the in- 
sertion of three clauses — the first, that 
prosecutions under the Bill must com- 
mence within six months after the com- 
mission of tho ofl’ence ; the second, to li- 
mit the term of im[)Tlsonment of refrac- 
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^loiy wiinc'JScs lo llircc months; and the 
third t;ivcs tlni individual convicted a 
right ot appeal to the Quniter Sessions ; 
hut upon conviction at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, the odender is to pay the costs. 

Jiif^ 1 — Mr Canning inovetl the ad- 
journment of the House, at its rising, till 
Tuesday. Mr Urcugham wished to know 
whether the Right Honourahlc gentleman 
could give the House any satisfactory in- 
fonriation as to the time when the French 
Army of Occupation would be withdrawn 
fiom Spain. Mr Canning said, that in 
J)eccinhcr last, the Ficnch Government 
had been distinctly asked at u hat period 
the troops would he withdrawn from 
Spain ; and, from the answer, he was sa- 
tislied they would bo gradually withdrawn; 
nod of this he was sure, that the Honour- 
.il)le and l.carned Gentlemen could not be 
more desirous of the withdrawal of the 


troops than the French Government itself 
was. He could further inform the Ho- 
nourahlc and l.carncd Gcntlcmeti, that 
when the Army of Occupation was with- 
drawn, there was no ii)tention on the patt 
of France to retain possession of the for- 
tresses. 

5. — The House met, agreeably to ad- 
journment, when a great number of ik'- 
titions were presented, and the Lords’ 
amendments on the Combination l.a\va 
Bill were read a first and second time. 

6. — The Speaker, attended by a num- 

ber of members, appeared at the Bar of 
the ■ House of Lords, wdicn, aftiJr the 
Iloyal assent was given to the Combina- 
tion La\v3 Bill, and a number of other 
Bills, his Majesty’s commission for pro- 
roguing Parliament was read, and the 
Parliament was prorogued till the 25th of 
August. * 
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TtILY. 

1 — MrJuhif lVatson\ CharUy* The 
foiuulation of the building for the pur- 
pose's of Mr John Watson’.s bequest was 
laid this day. The fund is under the 
managciiiciu of the Keepers and Com- 
missioners of the Signet, and its dcstina- 
^tionis for rearing and educating desti- 
tute children. The plan of the edifice, 
which is highly elegant in its exterior, 
and v^ry judicious in the arrangements of 
the ajiaitmcnts, was furnished by Mr 
Burn, and the ground on w hich it is to 
sl.iiid (pait of the estate of Dean) cor- 
lespoiuls in |)oint of beauty with the 
simply ornamental character of the de- 
sign. 'I'here weie present, besides the 
Directors of the Institution, the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, the Sherift- 
Deputc of the County, the Rev. Dr David 
Dickson, and a considerable assemblage 
of spectators- The stone was in due 
form laid by Mr Mackenzie, the Deputy- 
Keeper of tlie Signet,* after which, Dr 
lliekson, in a suitable and impressive 
prayer, implored the bles'iing of the Al- 
mighty on the Institution. The jxirty 
as’semhied afterwards dined together at 
the Britisli Hotel. It is a circumstance 
nearly incredible, but which is ascertain- 
ed by aulhcntic documents, that this 
Bind, whicli now amounts to nearly 
XM 20,000 Stcfling, .springs from the nc- 
cumulation and profits of about £.4700, 
which came under the managctneiit of 
(be Keeper and ('ommisbioncrs of tiio 
Signet in the year 17HI. 


AUGUST. 

1. — High Court or Justiciary — 
This day the Court met, and proceeded to 
the trial of John Murdoch, accused of the 
crime of culpable homicide, having, on 
the 23d March last, w^hilc driving a cart 
in a furious and reckless manner along 
Leith Walk, come in contact with Mrs 
Gunn, widow of John Gunn, marble- 
cutter, [jcith Walk ; the wheel passed 
over her body, whereby she was se- 
verely and mortally wounded, and died 
in consequence of the internal injuries in 
a few hours thereafter. The pannel 
pleaded Guilty, and the jury found ac- 
cordingly. He was sentenced to twelve 
months knprisonment in Bridewell. ^ 

“ John Murray w*ds next put to the bar, 
on a charge of theft, by means of house- 
breaking, aggravated by his being pre- 
viously convicted of theft, in so far as 
he, on the 15th May last, forcibly en- 
tered the house of David Stewart, plas- 
terer, Spring Gardens, Stockbridge, and 
did steal therefrom a variety of articles 
of female wcnring-apparel, Slo% The 
pannel ])leaded Not Guilty. 

The circumstances of this robbery, a.s 
detailed by David Stewart, were nearly 
as follow:.— He met the pannel accident- 
ally, while walking on tlic banks of the 
Water of Leith. The pannel then en- 
tered into conversation with the witness, 
giving himself out as the captain of a 
vessel then in Leith liarbour, and say- 
ing, if the witness and his wife would 
come to Leith, hc^ would give them a 
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iciil to Inchkcilh. The panncl called at 
the witness’s liousc once or twice in the 
course of the week, and appointed Win 
and his wife to come to Leith on the 
Sunday following. They went accord- 
ingly, and met their friend on the pier; 
he, however, tried to pass them unob« 
served. After accosting him, he directed 
them to his ship, called the Janet of 
Kirkaldy, giving his name as Captain 
Henderson. He said, if they would come 
in about an hour, he would have some 
tea prepaicd lor' them. They according- 
ly walked about for some time, then 
went to look for the vcs.scl, but no such 
ship could be found, and they proceeded 
homewards ; when coming up the Bon- 
iiington road, and nearly opposite Clare- 
mont Cre.scent, lie observed the panncl 
coming down from Edinburgh, and a 
girl w’ith him carrying two bundles, 
wTapped in silk handkerchiefs, which the 
witness immediately recognised to be bis 
own property. He then gave chase to 
the pannel, who attempted to escape by 
going through a garden, but was caught 
by a gardener, and conveyed by the wit- 
ness, along with the bundles, to the 
watch-house. When the witness took 
hold of Murray, he gave him a silk hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, and pointed to 
the place where he had thrown some 
other articles, when pursued. The pan- 
ncl had no ncckloth on wdien ap}irehcnd- 
cd. (“ You are a liar,” said ftlurray-) 
The panncl struck a man who was as- 
.sisting to convey him to tlie Police Office, 
and urged witness to Jet him go, for he 
must te banged. (“ Tut, he’s a liar,” 
reiterated tlie pannel.) The witness sta- 
ted, that when he >vcnt hom^, he found 
the keeper of the door forced, one of the 
nails broken, and the other drawn out. 
The libel being restricted to an arbitraity 
punishment, Murray, who conducted 
himself in the roost disgraceful manner 
throughout the whole tiuil, was sentenced 
to be transported for life. 

1 1. — James Mitchell and John Sharp, 
carters and horse-dealers, were placed at 
the bar, charged with forcibly robbing 
Havid Knox of £.25 in bank-notes, and 
about X'.3 in silver., The jirisoners plead- 
ed Not Guilty. 

David Knox being sworn, proceeded 
to state, that he resides with his mother 
at Gilmerton, and that; at the last Dal- 
keith fair he sold a young and an old 
horse ; the former for £.21, and the latter 
for i.’.iiilQs. The notes he placed in a 
pocket-book, arid put it into the left 
pocket of his inside waistcoat? the silver 
he put into his wi^h fob. He partook 
of two gilh of*wM|jty and three bottles 


of poilcr, along with one Thomas Marr 
and Hobert Scott, but was perfectly so- 
ber. They lelt Dalkeith about two o’clock- 
in the morning, by the Kdinburgli road ; 
at Lugton-toll saw the prisoners, and also 
William Matheson and William Wilkie. 
Sharp asked witness to go with him and 
his friend through a park, to show him a 
nearer road to Gilmerton, which he con- 
sented to do. The second field they 
came to was ploughed for fallow, in 
which Sharp came up to him laugliing, 
gripped him by the face, and threw him 
back on the ground. Mitchell tore away 
the fob containing the silver ; Sharp 
said that was not all, and bade Mitchell 
look the other side, which he did, and 
got the pocket-book, when they Icit him. 
His clothes were all torn open, and the 
pocket-book was lying on Iiis breast, but 
the contents were gone. Sharp held his 
hand over w'itncss’s month, v ho begged 
them to let him get up, and he would 
give all. From a previous ipiestion from 
Sharp, as to his having sold jjjhe young 
horse, he was becoming alarmed, and told 
them that he had not sold it. He has- 
tened back to the road, where he again 
met those he liad left there, to whom he 
told what had happeneri. 

After several other witnesses were call- 
ed, who proved the sale of the horses, 
the proceeds of which they stated to have 
lioen precisely the same as Knox had 
done, and William Matheson," William. 
Wilkie, Thomas Mar, and xMexandcr 
Thomson, deponed to the agitation of 
Knox, and the slate of his clothes, •when 
he regained the road, the Lord Justice 
Clerk recapitulated the evidence. The 
Jury having retired for about ten mi- 
nutes, returned with a verdict,, finding 
lioth the prisoners Guilty, but unani- 
mously and earnestly recommending them 
to the Hoyal clemency. They were sen- 
tenced to be executed on the 17th day of 
August. 

Henry Gunn and Walter Broomfield 
Were next placed at the bar, accused of 
housebreaking and theft. I'he indictment 
charged them wi{h entering the cellar of 
John Stevenson, Pollock’a Close, Cow- 
gate, and stealing therefrom a web of 
carpeting and a box of hats. Gunn was 
also charged with being habit and repute 
a common thief. They both pled Not 
Guilty. 

After the examinatfon of witnesses, 
Gunn, who had previously been convicted 
of no less than six acts* of theft, was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, and 
Broomfield for seven years. 

12 — Alexander Mackay, weaver, and . 
William Macdonald, flesher, were iiut to 
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the bar, accused of having, ui>on ^ the 
evening of 25th May lasti assaulted 
William Wilson, blacksmith, at the foot 
of the Castle Wynd, Grassmafket, and 
struck him several severe blows, and in- 
flicted a deep wound on his left breast or 
side with a jiockct knife, or other lethal 
weapon, to the cfliision of his blood, and 
danger of his life, Muckay pleaded Guilty, 
and Macdonald not Guilty. After several 
witnesses had been examined for the pro- 
secution, Mackay was found Guilty of the 
assault and stabbing, and Macdonald of 
the assault and striking, as libelled. The 
prisoner Mackay was then sentenced to 
be exhibited on a platform, at the com- 
mon place of execution, And there receive, 
on his naked back, the usual number of 
stripes, (50) by the hands of common 
executioner, and to be transported beyond 
seas for seven years ; and Macdonald to 
conlinement in Bridewell, at haid labour, 
for twelve months. Wednesday the 27th 
was appointed for inflicting on Mackay 
the punishment of public whipping. This 
young rulBan had, in the course of the last 
year, been capitally convicted and con- 
demned for breaking into a watchmakers* 
shop in the Grassmarket, but afferwards 
pardoned, on account of one,of the Jury 
having been a minor. Same day, Thomas 
Macdonald, son of a brewer’s servant in 
the Canongate, was put to the bar^ ac- 
cused of having, early on the morning of 
flth June last, and within the inclosurcs 
of Bridewell,, to which he had obtained 
illegal entrance, assaulted Charles Grant, 
night-watchman, who bad been stationed 
there to ]>revent any intercourse between 
the prisoners and persons ftom the out- 
side ; of having thrown Grant down, and 
inflicted several severe blows on his side 
and head, by which his skull was laid 
b.ire ; kicked Iiim when down till he was 
reduced to a state of insensibility; and 
inflicted with a knife, or other sharp in- 
strument, a deep wound upon his right 
band. The pannel pleaded Guilty, and 
was sentenced to be confined in Bridewell > . 
at hard lalx)ur, for eighteen months, and 
on Wednesday the 3d of August, to be 
placed upon a platform, within its pre- 
cincts, in sight of the other prisoners, 
and receive upon hist naked back, by the 
hands of the common cxecdlioner, the 
usual number of stripes^ 

1 3. -r Alexander M‘Farlono Maitland, 
iiUas Alexander Maitland, was this day 
tried for theft, by means of breaking open 
lockfast places, and assault. The evidence 
clearly established the theft and assault 
the Lord Advocate departed from the 
charge of broking open lockfast places, 
and the priaober having been found Guilty,' 
was sentenced to 1 1 years* transportation* 

^ /Vpl., xvii. 


Paul Fraser pleaded guilty of a violent 
assault upon Mary Stewart; or NicoKsun, 
and was adjudged to imprisonment for 
twelve months. The Lord Justice Clerk, 
in the course of his remarks, said, that 
in future similar convictions would lie 
followed by the severer punishment of 
whipping and transportation. 

Case of William Murray Borihroick.—^ 
At the conclusion of the foregoing trials, 
Mr Moncrieff moved the Court on behalf 
of the above-namdd individual. A crimi- 
nal prosecution, it will be remembered, 
was raised against Borthwick, in 1822, 
by Robert Alexander, who had been his 
partner in the proprietorship of the Glas- 
gow Senfinet This prosecution Vl^as a- 
l>andoned before the trial came on, and 
the Court allowed Borthwick his expenses 
against Alexander, who, however, having 
become bankrupt, left the country. The 
question now was, whether Mr Niven, 
who had in the ordinary form become 
Alexander’s cautioner, that the criminal 
letters against Borthwick should be duly 
executed, and the prosecution insisted on, 
was rendered liable by his bond to pay 
the expenses. The Court considered this 
as an important question, not only as re- 
garded this, but future cases, and order- 
ed minutes of debate, on the point of ex- 
penses, to be lodged by the second box- 
day of next vacation. 

On Thursday, Thomas King, miner, 
surrendered himself at the bar, charged 
with poaching in a plantation belong- 
ing to the Duke ~ of Buccleuch, in the 
parish of Dalkeith. Alexander Hood, 
who was included in the same indictment, 
did not appear when called on, and the 
Court was about to pronounce sentence 
of fugltation against him, when his coun- 
sel,* Mr Fletcher, objected to the indict- 
ment that it was irregular, not having 
been left at Hood’s own residence, but at 
his father’s. He called evidence to prove 
that Hood had been forisfamiliated ; the 
Court sustained the objection, and the 
diet was deserted. King pleaded Guilty, 
and certificates of good charadter being 
produced, and other circumstances in his 
favour urged by his counsel, he was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the jail of 
Edinburgh for 4 months. Lord Pltroilly 
remarked, that, but* for the leniency of the 
Court, the punishment might have been 
made transportation. 

* JULY. ' t 

.2V>gro5'to»trt/.— The annual 
ing of the Edinburgh Society for 
ing the mitigation and ultimate gbimtidn 
of Negro Slavei^t was this day held in 
the Assembly Booms, George Street, the 
Right Honourableiglhe Loid' Pmvost in 
the chair. The rWrend Mir Terrot read 
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the rL'|H))t, wliifb was principally coinpo- 
sed t»f dotjiled accounts of what has taken 
place in the West- India Colonici^} with 
respect to slaVeS) since the last annual 
meeting from wh:ich it appeared, that 
little progress had been made in the great 
object of the Society* By a statem^t 
contained in the report, it a|i]>cars that 
the West-Indian monopoly is now supixirt* 
ed at the annual cxpencc of £« 1,200, 000, 
iroin the bounty on sugar alone. It was 
calculated that tlicre were about 1600 
sugar plantations ; therefore, the average 
to each was nearly £»700 above what 
they would receive were the trade free. 
“ How long will it bo borne !” says the 
report, “ and how long ought it 'to borne, 
that the free inhabitants of Britain shall 
he taxed annually £.1,300,000, merely 
to confirm the despotism of 180,000 
whites, and to rivet the chains of 800,000 
negroes !” The report notices the Tropi- 
cal Free Laliour Company in favourabl^f 
terms, and recommends it to the atten- 
tion of the Society. The report concluded, 
by stating, that the meeting ought to 
feel that the system, as it now exists, 
is a blot uix)n the fair fame of Brltain-i- 
u national disgrace, and, what is w'orse, a 
national sin. From that disgrace and sin 
they were personally free, so long as they 
continued to raise their voice against that 
monstrous iniquity^unworthy as it is of 
any Christian nation, but most unworthy 
of that nation which, under the Divine 
Blessing, owes iu we^th, its power, and 
its happiness, to freedom.** The Society 
was addressed by J. A. Murray, Esq. in 
a vciy long and eloquent speech. He 
concluded by moving, that that report be 
printed and circulated ; which motion 
w'as seconded by A. Ferguson, Esq. of 
Woodhill, who addressed the meseting, 
and moved, That this meeting views, 
with deep regret, the unaltered state of 
ignorance, heathenism, and immorality, 
ill which the slave population of the West 
Indies is Still continued by their meters, 
and that it regards th( position as esUdi* 
lished by the painAil experience qf many 
years; that no measure will effeetually 
remove this enormous evil, but tbs le£^l 
admissiun of th^ slaves to a participation 
of those civil rights and privileges as Bri- 
tish subjects, flroni which they have been 
hitherto most unjustly and unmercifully 
withheld ; and that this meeting pledges 
itself to use, with tirfnncss and p^sever- 
arice, €very lawi)ri' means for the attain- 
jiiciit'ofspdfWta^aiinhjoet**''' The meet, 
ing was then ad4>wed by H. Gockhurn, 
Esc}., and -his tnuBon was dnanimoosly 
adopted— That this meeting itself 
Vailed ufion toexprea^a deepmg?^ and 
disappointmeht, (h||Pp, little prpgrefas 


should hitherto lia\c been made, in car- 
rying into effect the 'benevolent intention 
of his Majesty’s Govcinincnt, the unani- 
mous resolutions of Farliamont, and the 
wishes and prayers of the nation at lar^, 
for the mitigation and ultimate extinction 
of colonial slavery ; that the colonists ap- 
pear now to cxhildt that case of conLii- 
macy which Mr Canning, in 1823, de- 
clared would demand and justify the di- 
rect interference of Parliament ; that Par- 
liament, therefore, ought, without further 
delay, to enact and enforce such measures 
us are requisite for effectually meliorating 
the condition of the slave population 
throughout the British dominions, and 
for raising Ihfim to a ixirticipatiou in those 
civil rights and privileges which are en- 
joyed by qjher classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects.” The Lord Provost gave a very 
interesting account of an interview he had 
lately in London with Lieutenant Clap- 
perton, from u'hom he learned, that, in 
consequence of some information he had 
communicated to Government, there was 
. a ho])e that something might be done to 
put an end to the truilic of blood in the 
interior of Africa. 

The meeting was very well attended. 
A great nuipber of ladies ivcre present ; 
and a liberal coUcctioii W'as mode at tlie 
close of the meeting. 

This day Wal- 
lace’s Sword was brought hero in a I>ox, 
from Dumbarton Castle, on its w^ay to the 
Tower of Jjondon. The removal has oc- 
casioned, not without reason, a good deal 
of dissatisfaction in this (xirt of the coun- 
try, where the name of the immortal hero 
of Scotland is cherished with a peculiar 
rogard.— J*aper, 

1 l^Farricide,^This forenoon an old 
soldier, who subsists upon a Government 
|)cnsiOn, was brougbt/in from Dalkciili, 
tb be examUied by tlie Sheriff, upon the 
charge of bereaving hie aged father of his 
life. The prisoner, it is, said, is excessive- 
ly addicted to drinking, which occasions 
, temporary Ats of madness, in one of which 
he had attempted to strangle his father 
with a rope t but that failing, be boat in 
his akiUl with a bludgeon. . . He has been 
fidly committed; and now exhibits indu- 
bUable proofs of anguish and rcnsorsc. 

The DruceU anni- 

versary of the nativity of King Ilohcrt 
Bruce was celebrated, os usual, on Mon- 
day the lltlr curL under the waljLs of 
his ancient patrimonial castle of Lochma- 
bea, by a numerous party of ladies and. 
gentlemen from the town and neighbour- 
hood. At four o'clock, the company, about 
sixty in number, sat down to ancxccllcnt 
pic-nic dinner, In honour of ihie day.. The 
Proipat of the Bttrgh in the chair— « 
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T.icutcnant Colonel Can uthei'S of Donbie, 
croupier. The cloth bcln" removed, a 
number of appropriate toasts rdllou*^, 
among others. The immortal' memory of 
King Robert Bruce, Sir WilUaril Wallace, 
&c. which were drank with that deep 
feeling the mention of their very names 
must ever produce in the lK>soms of all 
who cherish the remembrance of the 
mighty dead. Nothing could exceed the 
iKiauty of the evening— one }»rty seated at 
tea— another dancing below the mins Of 
the ancient castle— the sj^lendour and 
elegance of the scene, and the recOllcc- 
tiqps of the day, gave all that harmony 
and elevation of spirit, which must ever 
accompany them, and it was only when 
the shades of night descended, that the 
party left the sacred ground, where 
Bruce’s turrets crumbling fall, the monu* 
ment of ages passed away.” 

1$.— The Convention of Royal Burghs 
met. ft continued to meet for three days, 
but was occupied with business merely 
routine, or of little importance. 

Stirling School of Arts . School of 
Arts was established in Stirling under the 
most favourable ausjMces. Provost Gillies 
was in the chair. The Rev. Mr Binnio 
0|}cned the busiiiess of the meeting in an 
eloquent address, detailing the advantages 
to be derived from the establishment of 
such an Institution; a series of regulations 
were adopted, and a committee of manage* 
ment appointed. Many gentlemen of the 
town, brides a number of master trades* 
men and mechanics, attended the meet- 
ing. The Institution is to be opened 
on the 3 1 St instant, a course of lec- 

tures by Mr Macome of Paisley. 

\3,^Preshyicry of GIojfg’ozir.wThe 
Presl^tery took up the case of Alexander 
Brow'n, who was summoned to attend by 
agreement of the last Presbytery, for hav- 
ing attempted to bril>e William Cunning- 
ham, Esq. of Lalnshaw, In' order to get 
the charge of a church as minister in Stew- 
arton. Of w^hlch Mr Cunningham hrpntrOtf. 
Mr Brown oppeared at' the bar'; he ex- 
pre^d his conrtrition for the rash step he 
had taken, but hoped the Presbytery 
Avould overlook^ it* After considerable 
diecussion, it was put to the vote, wiiether 
he should Ixs deprived Of Ms f license, or 
suspended siM ditj ^then there apiicared 
a majority of four to deprive him altoge- 
ther of ever again becoming a licen^ 
minister ; upon which Mr- Brown pro- 
tested to the next 'mCBIing of Sytiodi-i-iA 
report on the case of Mr TObm 'brLiver-,;? 
pool WOT ^ privately, the matter being 
only irt progress. 

' 15.-^l^xcise C'uwrt.— An Excise Jus- " 
tice of PeacO Court was lieM in the Coutl- ’ 
ly HttUy before the Shenfl'- Substitute^ Sir 
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Patrick Walker, Wiili.un Macllulane, 
Esq. and James Balfour, Ksq, The most 
im|X)rtanl case related to the seizure of 
six reams of paper, which’ it was alleged' 
had beeh sent by a paper-maker to a book- 
binder, in wrappers different from tliose 
prescribed by law. The paper-maker, 
(he was also a stationer), for whom ap- 
peared Mr A. Rutherfoiri. advocate, en- 
deavoured to establish that the paper had 
been sent from hhi warehouse at Dal- 
keith, where he acted only ais n stationer ; 
and not from his mill At Colinton, where 
he was a paper-mkker. He called seve- 
ral witnesses,' whose testimony wcitt to 
prove, that the paper in question had been 
sent to Edinbur^i from Dalkeith, and 
returned ; and that it was afterwards re- 
sorted, picked, and the broken paper taken 
out* The defender failed in proving that 
the paper was the paper actually returned, 

* or that it had paid duty, (which he bad 
previously engaged. to make out,) and It 
was held, that the act of picking was not 
the business of a stationer, but of a paper- 
maker. The Justices, with the exception 
of Mr Macfarlahe, who considered the 
trader had in this instance only acted as 
a stationer, were of opinion that the sta- 
tute had l^en viblated— condemned the 
paper, and fined the defendant in the mi- 
tigated penalty of jC. 15. 

22.— A public meeting was held in the 
Waterloo Hotel, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the establishment of a Scottish 
Military academy. Lord Robert Kerr in 
' the chair. A s^es of resolutions were 
moved and adopted, and a Committee 
appointed to carry them into eflbcL 
" 24w-The Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates received a respi^ during his Ma- 
jesty's pleasure, of the .sentence of death 
pronounced upon Mitchell and Sharp for 
robbery. 

26.— About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a 6re broke out in a snaail tenement 
in the Back Caoseivay'.in Itilraarnock. 
An alarm Was instahtly spri^akt* and 
hundreds rC|^red to the spot, but all 
their exmions to. airr^t the progress of 
fbc fire were inr VaW* The fitkmea spread 
with astonfshhrg ra$f0tyi aiid'in a sbort 
.time the whole riQige of old thatched 
buildiftga Wat in a bhuee* It is painitil 
lo udd, tbatthred^womcki ^ai^ a child 
lost their lives. HwH bodies were found 
Inthetuhis, and they were interred on - 
T^uisd^ forenobh, .It 4a not well known . . 
how this destructive *6re originated, n 

This' interesting cereiwony t^oks 
. ptaco with great pomp and display. ^ ear- 
ly as eleven nV;locli in theforehoc^-cv0n*d4 * 
of welt-driased ||ppte:;hcgBfe-td aS<;emble 
on the C«ttbn-m1: for^%the- paii)asC of 
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witnessing tlie procession; and at half- 
])ast one o'clock the south and eastern 
sides of the hill presented one dense mass 
of s|)GCtnfor& * The scene bore a close 
resemblance to that which our city ex- 
hibited on the day of his Majesty's en- 
trance, when Scotland poured forth near- 
ly half a million of loyal hearts, to wel- 
come their Sovereign to his northern 
Capital. The behaviour of the crowd, as 
on that important day, was distinguished 
for propriety and order. At one o'clock 
the different public bodies, &c. intended 
to form the procession, assembled at the 
High-School Yards, and were arranged 
according’ to the programme previously 
published by authority. The Yeomanry 
kept the streets clear, and a strong body 
of constables also assisted to prevent the 
crowd from encroaching on the line. 
The procession, on advancing to Water- 
loo I'iace, was joined by the Lord Hegis- 
ter, Lord Abercromby, the Solicitor-Gc- 
neral, and a number bf distinguished in- 
dividuals. It then wheeled slowly round 
the base of the hill, the various bands 
playing martial airs, in the following or- 
der : 

A body of the Extraordinary Constables. 

Mr Stenliouse, their Moderator. 

A body of the High Constables. 

Mr Ritchie, Motlerator of the High Coh- 
stablcs. 

The rcnviinder of the Extraordinary 
Constables lining the left side, and the re- 
mainder of the High Constables the right 
side of the High School boys. 

Mr Mackcan, Writing-Master. 

Janitor of the High School. 

First Class of the High School, in 
threes, according to their size, the tallest 
in ilic rear. 

Mr Pyper, Master. 

Second Class, in like order. 

Mr Mackay, Master. 

Third Class, in like order. 

Mr Lindsay, Master. 

Fourth Class, in like order. 

Mr Irvine, Master. 

Fifth Class, in like order. 

Mr Carson, Rector. 

Gentlemen who have attended the High 

School, in threes. 

University Mace-bearer, with his macc. , 
Professors. 

The Very Reverend Principal Baird. 

Clergy of the city. 

City Officers,, two and two apart. 

The Lord Proyoot; Magistrates, and 
' Couiidt, 'lii;thdr .usual state. , 

Architect w the building. 

Grand Lodge. ^ 

Lodges holding nndd)^ it, (fording to their ^ 

seniority, preceded bY their officers. 

The Lodge of theil^Yth Onigoon 


Guard?, and small party of Yeomanry 
closed the procession. 

At twenty minutes before three, the 
head of the procession reached the am- 
phitheatre round the stone, anti formed 
in nearly the following order The High 
Constables, and the young gentlemen of 
the High School, on approaching, diverged 
to the right, by the first pathway, the 
latter filling into their appointed scats. 
The Constables tlien formed behind the 
boys at the north side of the platform. 
The Clergy, Senatus Academicus, Rector, 
and Masters, *took their stations on the 
south side. The Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates, Sheriff Duff, and several other 
official gentlemen, took their stations on 
the west side ; the other gentlemen and 
the Calton Constables formed on the Hill 
behind them. The Grand Lodge ap- 
proached by the second jiatli-way, and 
passed behind the High Constables, taking 
their station on the east side, the otlier 
lodges forming behind. The Rlv. Dr 
Brunton then, in a most impressive 
prayer, invoked a blessing on the under- 
taking, after which the masonic pai t of 
the ceremony proceeded. Two crystal 
jars, one containing all the different coins, 
and the other the latest of each of the 
Edinburgh news{)apcrs, and an Edinburgh 
Almanack, w'cre placed in the cavities 
prepared for them. Above these were 
placed three plates, one of which con. 
tained the following inscription, anil tlu‘ 
others the names of the City Magistracy, 
and Office-bearers of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. 

Q. B, F. F. Q. S. 

^ Regnante. Gcorgio. IV. Patrine. Patre. 

Scholam. Kegiani. Edinensem. 

.Tam. per. Trecciitos. Annos. Illuslrem. 

Ut. Juventuti. Ingcnuie. 

In. Studio. Literarum. Humaniorum. 

' Incumbenti. 

Melius. Consuleretur. 

Uique. 

*Frequcntiac. ct. Magnificentiac. Urbis. 

Ornatissimae. Atque. Florentissimue. 

Aedium. Ipuarum. Amplitude. 

Splendorque. 

Aptius. Convenirent. 

£. Sede. Antique. 

In. Hunc. Collcm. Transferendam. 

Vir. Amplissimusp 

Alexander. Henderson. Prcfectus. Urbi. 

Senatusque. Edinensis. 
Decreverunt. 

A. R. Carsoii; A. M. 

Soc. Antiq. Scot. Nccnon. Soc. Reg. Edin, 

Socio* Rectore. 

Geo. Irvine. Benj. Mackay. 

§am. Lindsay, A. M. Gul. Pyi^, A. M, 
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Tlio. Hamilton, Archilccto. 

A.D. MDCCCXXV. 

Primum. Lapidcm. Fosuit, 

Vir. Nobilissimus. 

Joannes. Gleiiorcluac. Vicecomes, 
Amplissimi. Soclalitii. Architectonici. 
Scotorum, 

Curio. Maximus. 

V, Cal. Augusti. 

Acrac. Architectonicac. 5825. 
Anno. I:)3l3CCCXXV, 

l.ord Glenorchy having iierformcd the 
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ceremonies usual on such occasions, af. 
terwards addressed the spectators at con* 
siderable length, to which the Lord Pro- 
vost replied. The ceremony then con- 
cluded, and the rear of the procession 
took tlie lead in retiring from the ground. 
At six o’clock about two hundred and 
fifty noblemen and gentlemen assembled 
in the Waterloo Tavern to dinner, in ho- 
nour of the occasion ; the Lord Provost 
in the choir, supported by the Earl of 
Fife and Lord Abercromby, A number 
of characteristic and loyal toasts were 
given, and the evening was six;nt most 
happily. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIT.. ' 

June 30. Major fleneial Sir Thomas Munro, 
K.e.n. created a baron of tlio L’nitrd Kingdom. 

July 1. Waior (Uneral Hoiirk to bo Lieut, 
tiovernor of the eastern di^itnct of the Cape of 
(•ood llopot 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 30. The Ucv. James Hissctt mcsenteil by 
the King to tlic Cliuich and Parish of Bourtrie. 

— llov. William Strang inducted to the.chargc 
of the Relief C'oiigregatioii, Carruber’s Close, 
Kdinhiirgh. 

— United Secession (’liurch, St. James Street, 
Paisley, gavoanimaniinouscalltothe Rev. Arch. 
Raiul of Anfhtennuchty. 

— United Associate Congregation, Melville 
•Siieet, tJlasgow, gave an unanimous call to the 
Rev. Alexander Ogilvio Beatie of Kincardine. 

— United Associate Congregation of Kilpatrick 
gjie an unanimous call to Mr Hugh Crichton. 

July 7. Mr Alex. Leitch ordainctl Minister of 
liai tmore Chajiel. 

I'J. Rev. George Toil ordained Assistant Miiiis- 
lei ol the P.irish of liivcresk, 

t-M. Ml Andrew Beveridge Murray presented 
by the Mar(|iiis ol <Juo«iisl}(;rry to the Church 
.and Parish ol Mousewaid. 


III. MILITARY. — In June last. 


BREVET. 


To he Major-General, 


27 May 1855. 


Col. Janies CiUniilicJl Royal M.viiics 

To he Colonels, 

Lieut. Col. Uctliune, h. p. 16 Gar. Bn. 

12 Aug. 1819. 

Weston, h, p. 14 do. 27 May 182J. 

To he LkutcnanUColonel, 

Major WcUierall, 1 F, 11 Dec, 1824. 

To he Majors, 

Capt. Denham, 17 F. (Maj. m AfHca) 

‘ 22 Nov. 1821. 

27 May 182.1. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 


— A. Hiell, Royal Marines 
-> — M. Tiniiison, do. 

— J. S. Hamilton, 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

W. Rams.ay. Royal Marines 

J.B. Orde.59F. 

W. II. Newton, 7.1 F. 

H. Rixss, Royal Mannes 

— P. S. Perry, da 
— — T. A.slctt, da 

E. H. Caithwaito, Royal Marines 

— II. Pnddle, do- 


To he Aidcs-de-Camp to the King^ with 
the Rank of Colonel in the Army^ 21th 
May 1825. 

Licut.-Col. Grcnvilt, 45 F. 

R. II. i),ck, 4‘J F. 

NmI Dougliis, 79 F. 

— Henry Wyndham, 10 Dr. 

To he Lieutenant Generals in the East 
Indies only^ 21 ih May 1825. 

Major Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.B. 

— ■ — . . I Alexander Cuppage 
Alexander Dyce 

• Charles Comer 

John Gordon 

— Tredway Clarke 

— William Henry Blachford 

... ■ Malcolm Grant 

John Bailie 

• — — — - John Cuppage 
■ Hcsiry P. t.auTDncc 

— Sir G. Martindcll, K.C.B. 

— Charles Rumley 

- — — Sir G. S. Brown, K.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. 

To he Major Generals in iho East Indies 
only^ 21th May^ 1825, 

Colonel J. Cuninnghamc 
— — — T. Shuldham 
— — J. Leith 
— — F. IMerce 
— W. H. Hewitt 

To he Colonels in the East Indies only^ 
21th May 1825. 

Lieut. -Col. G, Carpenter 
■■ ■ — J. L. Caldwell 

— . H. S. Osborne 

2 Life G. Lieut. Bulkcley, GapU by nurdi. vice . 

de Courcy, ret. 5i May 1825. 

CometCandSub-Licut. Lyon, Lieut, da 
J. Trotter, Cornet and SulvLieut. do. 
R, Ho. O. Cornet Gordon, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Hotdikln, ret. .7 April 

Ensigit Arthur, Marquis of Douio, 
fkom Vl F. Comet 2 June 

1 Dr. G. Comet Sir O. Aylmer, Bt. Lieut by 

purah* vice Blatliwayt, prom. 9 da 
O.Teesdale. Comet da 

2 Vr, K* Hartopp, Comet by pur^. vice 

Hepburn, prom. ^ 

J. E. Dyer, (Riding Master,) 
without pay 

Lieut Dyer, from h. i». 2 Dr. Gds. 
Quart Mast, vice Mar-Alen, dead ^ : 
Z G«». Sir W. Payne, Bt. from 12^ 0r. , 

Col. vice Gen. vysc, dead ; 2 Jun0 
Cornel Warrlnciott. f»om U Dr. Cor* \ 
net vice Chalmers, prom* 2CMky , 
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5 Dr. f;. 11. K. Trotter, Comet by i>ureh. vice 
t:ockran, prom, 1- di*. 

7 I'ajjt. Clark, from 1 Dr. M.'ij. by purch. 

yicc Anson, itroin. "0‘ do. 

Lieut, JCIton, trom !.’> Dr. Lieut. \ice 


CAu^. 


r. K. 


12 
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Bowen, h. p. ici3 F. s June 

Serj. MaJ. Ginies, {Riding Master,) Cor- 
net without i>ay 12 May 

Lieut. Tnite, Capt. by purch. vice 
Manfull, ret. 5 do. 

Comet Kloyer, Lieut. do. 

W, W. Congreve, f’ornet 12 do. 

Bt. Col. Jxird R. Manners, iVom h. p. 

10 Dr. f.ieuL Col. 2 June 

Ensign Levett, from (!.* F. Cornet by 
purch. vice 'rrevilyiin, ret. ^ Ifido. 
Cornet Weston, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Fancourt, 93 F. 19 May 

Maj. Sole, Lieut. Col. 2 June 

t'apt. Fendall, Maj. do. 

Ueut. HeyOon, from 1 2 Dr. Capt. do. 
Lieut. Col. Keane, from h. p. Lieut. 

Col. <lo. 

Cornet Mansel, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Warrand, prom. 9 do. 

II. F. Mackay, Capt. do. 

Lieut. Brett, Cajit. by purch. vice Cart- 
wright, prom. lid May 

Comet Maict, Lieut. <lo. 

Miyor Graufurd, from Cape Con»s Cav, 
Maj. vice Baiimcarilt, prom. 9 June 
Cornet C. Williams, Lieut, by purch. 

vice Beresford, prom. 2d May 

A. C. Williams, Comet 16 June 

Lieut Hon. R. Watson, Capt. by purch. 

vice Hamilton, ret 19 May 

Comet Macdonell, Lieut. do. 

L. K. Vise. Fkunklbrt, do Montmo- 
rency, Cornet do. 

Seri. Mm. Ready, Adj. (with rank of 
Comet) vice Dutdicr, res. Adj. only 
do. 

W. Roebuck, Comet by purch. vice 
Warrington, 3 Or. (7. ^ 26 do. 

Mo). di^'Slr C. Grant, K.v.B. and 
K.C.H. Col. vie® Sir W. Payne, 5 
Dr. G. 2 June 

Lieut Rose, Capt. by purch. vice An- 
drews. CapeCOrte 9 do. 

Comet Hyde, Lletft do. 

Lieut Stewart, from 73 F. Licut vice 
Morris, h. n. 88 F. 10 do. 

F. W. Hamiuon, Cornet do. 

O. Dewes, do. vice Hyde 16 do. 

Licut. Stokes, from 20 F. Lieut, vice 
Elton, 7 Dr. G. 2 do. 

CaptByam, Maj. by purch. % ice Fxlen, 
iwom. 16 do. 

Lieut .Scott, Capt. do. 

Comet Dundas, Licut. do. 

Brevet Licut Col. Belli, Lieut. Col. 

2 do. 

Ca|it. King, Ma|. do. 

Licut Harris, Capt do. 

Comet Smyth, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Ball, prom. 26 May 

K. Guest Comet do. 

Lieut Bfidden. Capt by purch. vice 
Thompson, prom. 6 June 

' Corriat Loftus, ucvt, * 9 do. 

Gren. Cds. Ensign and Lieut Rowley. Lieut and 
Ca^ by purdi. vice Simpson, 

Hon.P. Ashbumbato^ 
Licut and Capt' by stark, 

ret. 23 do. , 

' V *** L*cut dr C.apt 
« do. vio® reel, jptom. 26 do. 

£iuignj)i|^.fTain'8S F. Ensi^Wd 

J«r Ouolop. Eiisfg^ and Ltwt 26 do. . 

. Sd LletfL Gpirer» ftonr Rifle Brig. do. . 
-'r ' ■ 0 June 

Colds-Odit^lUbld^lir. Okilo^^ 

by puidu Tip® fiaittduTt prom. 

19 do. 

SF. GdCi Hon. ir>Bafidflatidf> da Ticc Fitaroy, 
proot'' ^ 26, da 

( Lieut/ DoMigli^j Lkut. and Capt, by 

porch^^ vft® I’rcndoi^t, r®t itf Jijne 
Ensigu Hood, from Gl F/ Ensign and 
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5 F, Gds. Licut. by purch. vice Isiulield, pr»mi. 

Id do. 

B. J. Bruce, Ensign do. ^ loo Dongl.is, 
1.5 d»». 

1 F. IIo^^p. Assiv^t Russell, Assist. Sup': \ ice 

Dslxirne, de;id J9 May 

2 Ensign Baitt, Licut. Mce Leighton, 

canccllcil do. 

E. L. Daniel], Ensign 12 do. 

4 ' Assist. Surg. Barry, from Ii. p. 60 F. 

Assist Surg. do. 

Hosp. Assist. Hawkey, do. viecBeiry, 
caticpMed Id June 

Jserj. Maj. Tillar, Quart Mast. vic<‘ lli- 
sl'op, prom. .5 May 

Licut. Col. Sutherland, from 2d W.I.ll. 

Licut Col. 2 .lune 

2d Licut Ramsden, from Rifle Bug. 
Licut. by pinch. 11 May 

— llamilton, from do. Licut by 

piivch. vice Wilmot, prom. 1 2 do. 

Licut Col. Fitz Clarence, fiom II I-’. 

Licut Col. - Juno 

Lord A. Chichester. Licut. %’icc land 
S. f’bichcsUT, dead ilo. 

Licut. Fitz Mninicc, fioni b. p. Iliflo 
Brig. Licut. VICO M'Lacldan, siipcr- 
<;cdcd . 19 M.Ty 

Licut Caldcr, Adj. \ ice Druiy.ics. Adj. 

onfy •> ilo. 

Brevet Col. Campbell, Licut. Col. 

2 June 

Brevet Lieut Col. Peebles, Maj. ilo. 
Licut ('cwkburiic, C.apt. do. 

Ensign Sandes, Licut. do. 

II. R. Duir, Ensign do. 

Ens‘ign Hon. A. F. Cathc.art, fiom 25 
F. Incut by pinch, vice Brisbane, 
prom. 9 di). 

. Musgi-avc, Ensign by purch. vice 
Fenton, prom. 12 May 

Licut Col. Paylcr, from h. p. I.icnt. 

Col. 2 June 

Licut. Galloway, Capt by purch. vice 
Gallie, ret 2d M.iy 

Licut Col. Kcighticy. from It. p. Licut 
rico F itz Clarence, 7 !•'. 2 June 

Capt. crow thcr, from h. p. 1 F. Ca| t. 
vice Hendei'son, rre. ddU lioin C.ipl. 
Bowler, retained u|»on full pay SO i'. 

o May 

Assist .Surg. Foote, from ii. ]>. 2<) 1'. 

Assist Surg. 2 June 

W. ^Cbambre, Ensign by purch \ u’C 
Howard, prom. lit May 

Maj. Sale, Licut. Col. 2 June 

Brevet Maj. Thornlnll, Maj. do. 
Lieut Fenton, Capt. ilo. 

G. Newcoine, Ensign, \ ice Capado-e, 

dead 2d May 

J?nsipn Grant, frrmi 37 F. En<^ign, vice 
/Newcome, 88 F. 9 .lune 

Lieut Pttrtner, from h. p. 77 F. Lieiit 
vice Byng, 88 F. 5 May 

Hosp. Assist Knott, Assist. Surg. vice 
’ Graham, dead do. 

Ettsigu Tlior^d, Licut by purcli. \kv 

- Hope, prom. 9 June 

C* Cooke, Ensign do. 

A'sist. Surg. Atexandcr, from b. p 28 

F/ Asm st Surg. , 12 May 

Brevet Lieut, CoL Ximcncs, from 1.7 F. 

Lieut Col. • 2 June 

Lieut Church, Capt' by purch. vice 
^ Slegg, ret l‘J May 

Knngo Edwards, Licut. do. 

ivv ' ~ ^ Lockhart, Ensign dt; . 

- 4* Henry, Ensign, vice Far well, prom. 

" 2d do.’ 

Brevet Maj. Croker, Maj. by purcii, 
vice NIcoU, ret. Id June 

\ . Lieut Aniey, Capt do. 

y: Ensign Ideut do. 

. J. Parlay, Ensign do. 

20 Ll®at> Thatcher, from h. p. 105 F. 

^ Ueut vice Stokes. 13 Dr. 2 do. 

■22 cent Cadet. V. J. Petit, from R. Mil. 

, Coll. .jCniign by purch, vice Dunbai. 
pnim. 19 May 

2^ AliMt Surg. Parke, from h. p. 2o Dr. 

Assbt Surg. 2 June 

Sd Licut Tupiier, 1st l.ieut. by purch. 
vice Grey, proiu. IG do 
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\y. 11 " Ui'((i»n, -M Laiif. «!o. 

I''. 'J . vu-c Cii 

!iyii';h.iifiL’, ilc.'til \J.iy 

T.tdil Iroin h :)«i K 

l-l( lit. MCI* IJlIl.li’kl', f.DUViltil '} l!l>. 

)’Iiil>l),, fioDi Hi) F. Lu'ut. Mce 

‘'I'llky, (ViiK-i'llciI (In. 

S. Eiisjgiiby purdi. vitvt'.iih- 

(Mir, 'M''. ‘tJiiiic 

Si'ij. M.\j. nngcr^, Quait. M.ist. \icc 
M'Gifgor, (Ic.ul ‘Jt> M.iy 

l.nul. from li. p. .xj r. I.icut. 

Ml (M '.irroll, ileail I> .Juno 

V'isisl. Surg. rortclli, fiom h. p. lb E. 

A.sist. Sing. 'J ill), 

l.iiul. Mliint, from h. p. Hb' F. f.iciil. 
vice Dcighton, c'uuvnoil .'> M.iy 

M.iv. from If. Mil. Ac.i.l. ;it Wool- 
vvii'h, Kini'pi viirll.iii, 10 f. lOilo. 
1 K’lik StopIiLii'., C.ipl. hv pUll’li. Mtv 
( 'i.uiiii'k, piom. [) Juii(> 

J'.riMjpi Walonil. ^k'lit. do. 

IJoiiwood, fiom 7- E* Ensign 

do. 

Ill c vet M.'ij. Eagfiv, iSl.ij.by juirt'h. Mce 
M'tlrcgor, jiiom. *J do. 

J.icut. Numi, C':i}il. vice Cust, >9 F. 

U> do. 

\nilros, I'.ipt. by purth. mco Eiigar, 
piom. do. 

A''Ms(. *>111 g. ('.impbcll, fiom h. p. Uille 
l!ng.iilc Assisi. '^iir(!:. *J do. 

I .ir ign (j'.iiloway, I^icut. \ icc Uniuhair, 
(It'dd do. 

Jd Licuf. Hornsby, from fiO F. Ensign 
do. 

A.sid. Sing. from li. i>. C F. As- 
sist. "^nig. do. 

It. F. Hickson, Ensign mcc .Soniplc, 
77 F. I'i M.iy 

(lint, (adct, L. V. Tlimnassct, from 
It. Mil. Coll. Ensign by }mtclt. vice 
Mnri.iy, piom. J9do. 

Assist. Si'ng. ibnkett, from h. p. 7 
Assist. Surg. \i June 

J. IIi.kMuw. Fnsign by purch. vice 
Ukumic, ]M()m. IL' May 

Assist. Sing. Maginn, from h. p. 0 Hr. 

(Ids. Assist. Siirg. do. 

I /lent. Hopper, ('apt. vice Forster, dead 
lSS(>pt. 

Fnsign Tudor, Eiout. do. 

Hic\ct Lieut. Col. Evans, Lieut. Col. 

‘JJuae 1S2,5. 
Capt. Mnllio, M/ij. do* 

J u 111 Ymnig, < apt. do. 

iMisign Johnston, Liiiif. do. 

AV. It. W.iddell, Fnsign <lo. 

laiiit. Il.uker, C.ipl. by purch. vice 
Oiile, let. Id do. 

lJie\et Maj. Uyan, fiom h. p. oil E, 
Capt. 2- May 

Lieut, niuetr, Capt. vice Hrownc, dc.ad 

29 June LS21. 

M'lnlyio, Capt. vice Maek'od, 

dead 27 Aug. 

M.iele.an, Capt. 10 Feb. II>2.). 

Ensign Uediiigleld, Jacut. 

29JunclK2l. 

T.illon, Lieut. 27 Aug. 

(J'Neill, Jacut. vice Hume, dead 

10 .Sept. 

Read, Jacut. Ift Fell. 1S2.3. 

J. Smith, Ensign 19 Aug. 1S21. 

1 IJoy.sc, Ensign 10 Sept. 

____ .sf,),ldert, Enrigii H Fill. 182.>. 
C.ijit. O’Reilly, M.y. by purch. vie*c 
Hill, let. 1C June 

Siirg. lOdvvard.s, from h. p. iS F." 
Asust. Slug. li May 

Hosp. \sswt. Calcani, .Assist. Surg. \ii-c 
EiUvirds, res. ICJiinc 

lacul. ^mith, fiom h. p. 78 F. laciit* 
MCI Cowell, eMncclIeHi 5 May. 

Ibcvct I amt. Col. st.icKpoolc, Lieut. 
Col. MCC Xnneiics, IC E. 2 .luiic 

J. M. StU'k(K)ole, 

MaJ. do 

I/icul. VVebh, from h'J E. C’.ipt. viti' 
( 'ampin'll, .00 1'. 20 May 

Stewart, do. 2 June 

Ensign Crtpihait, Lien I do. 

I . J. Coke, JJii, ign 9 do. 
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I, II ill. iMiTi, fiom h. p. AO \\ 

Licnl. vice (Jraham. ‘fj E. 19 May 

Kiisigii r.iyinr, tioiii h. p. AO E. faiicl* 
by pmch. vice J. CampiK'll, t'J) piom. 

■Jo May 

Rrowne, Lieut, vuc Uanics, 77 

F. 2 June 

W. Jonc--, Ensign do. 

2d I lint. .‘*m\lli, trom R. Ar‘. laciit. 

MCC (larilineT, canicllcil '» M,iy 

Lienl. Cocln.nic, from b. p. 3 E. (jtK. 

(It), (icpaying ddl.) vice Smyth, si ii! 
Coip'' i'lilo. 

Ensign Plnbhs, from h. p. 101 E. Isn- 
agn V ICC Huriowes, eaiii riled A do. 
It. Hncli, En.sign by puiiii. vice i.ain- 
m cl I. prom. 12 do. 

Ho-*p. A35.it.t. Ryan, Assist. .Surg. 

If) .Kiii'i 

I/icnt. Col. Fergiir-soii, fiomSSE. Liiiil. 

Col. 2 do. 

Ensign King, Lieut, by purch. mcc 
M oiinlain, 7C F. 20 M.iy 

(i. W. Jbrch, Ensign do. 

Lieut. (Jawler, ('apt. by piirtb. Mce 
Voike, prom. 9 June 

En.sign ViM.in, Lieut. do. 

I'Tonch, Ens’gn do. 

Hosp. Assist. Paterson, Assist. Sing. 

1 (i do. 

Lieut. Ihitler, Capt. by pinch, mcc 
Kno\, ret. do. 

F.nsigo Krefting, l/iciit. ilc;. 

E. Wakefield, Ensign do. 

I/ieul. S'lyficld, Capt. by punh. vice 
(I'a coyne, prom. 2i: May 

Ensign Slade, Lieut. do. 

R. S. Orde, Enngii do. 

J..icut. VV’oodgale, C'opl. vicf lll.ick, dead 
‘j;.Scpt. 1S21. 
Ensign Harris, Lieut. do. 

Ensign Leighton, Lieut. 7 April JK'2 ». 

— Noyes, Jaeut. vice llcwetson, 

c.ancellcd 12 May 

R, T. Fmniss Fnsign do. 

Capt. Cairncs, M.aj. by i>urcli. mcc Mon- 
tagu, prom. L’(i do. 

l,ieut. Palmer, Capt. do. 

Ensign Barclay, Lieut. do. 

Cr. Hogg, Ensign do, 

Hosp. A!>sisL Conncl, Assist. Surg. 

H> Jimi. 

Ensign M.illison, Lieut, by punh. vice 
Hevtnour, ])r()m. 12 M.iy 

1*. H. How. lid, I'ae'ign do. 

H. F. Bell, Ensign mcc M.-ilti.^on, piom. 

2f. do. 

J. E. Acklom, Easign vice Jiaiiiey, 

prom. 9 June 

llrcM't Maj. ('list, from .■>! F. Maj. mcc 

B.ithuist, prom. do. 

lacul. Kcal, C.ipk by puirh. vice Von 
iliKi’k, ret. 19 May 

Fnagn Dalzell, from 95 F. 1st J.iciit. 
Lh lit. Hon. G. Hervy, C.iiit. by purch. 

MIT Knen, ret. 2 June 

2d Lieut. Nesbitt, 1st J.ieut. do. 

C. (VDoiiogliue, '2d Lieut, vice Horns- 
by, 33 F. 10 do. 

Ensign Bouveric, Licut. by puieh. vice 
Caldecott, ret. 9 do. 

Jodi ell. Ensign dix 

JCnsign Wootton, from h. p. 2a I'.. ICii- 
sigii vieo Carter, c.mcclled 12 M.iy 

Brevet Maj. Fantlongh, Maj. by jmreh. 

V lee Le tie) le, i et. 20 do. 

Jaeut. Hunt, ('.ajit. do. 

Isnsign Gordon, Lieut. do. 

T. I.a!vctt, Ensign do. 

I. ieut. Farquharson, Ca}>t. 2 June 

Hon. 11. 11. Grey, Ensign by purch. 

vice Hawke, pToni. 12 M.'vv 

Jaeut. Web&tci, Capt. vice t. J\, 
dead 

Enaign llene.sv, I.ieut. do. 

liievilLienUt ul. Ilawkiir, Lieut. Col 

2 June 

Rievet Maj. Reail, M.ij. do. 

Lieut. J.aikson, ('apt. -do. 

Fn ign Maill.ind, Lieut. do. 

V. 'Vi.aeli'.iii, Eii'igii do. 

Ihcvel Lieut, to'- Joi't'.*, Licut. CoJ. 

do, 
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71 F. - Ilrcvrt M;)j. Pidgeoii, M«ij. do. 

Ensign A. Marquis of Doiiro, from ?i. p. 
SI F. Kiibign vice J^Chlie, cMneoIIcd 

•Jt; May 

■\V. J. "Myers, Knsign by purch. mcc 
L brd Douro, H. Ho. Ods. I> June 

Assibt. Surg. Hardiiicij from li. p. I'J 
F. Assist. Surg. - do. 

Lieut, (biriiiiicr, from Rifle Brig. Capt. 
vice Fidgeon IC do. 

72 E, Hopwootl, Ensign by purch. vice 

Stewart, prom. 12 May 

C. I*. Traiiaiid, Ensign by purch. vice 
Hopwooil, ‘J'J F. i) June 

7.1 Lieut. Owgan, fnim h. p. 88 F. Jaciit. 

vice Stuart, J2 Dr. 10 do. 

74 Ihowii, Ensign by purch. vice 

rJordon, prom. 9 do. 

75 R. Preston, Ensign by purch. vice 

s’adc, pioni. 12 May 

7G Lieut. Mountain, from 52 F. Capt. by 

]iureh. MCC Hntchcll, ret. 20 do. 

77 laisign Scirqilc, from 35 F. Lieut, vice 

lOlliot, (lead 12 do. 

( apt. Cl(Mke, Maj. by purch. vice 
J’l ice, piom. 26' do. 

Lieut. Raines, from 46 F. Capt. vice 
Howen, dead 2 June 

Slaff Assist. Suig. O’nonncI, Assist. 
.Surg. Meo Fraser, dead 5 May 

7b Ensign I'liee, from 95 F. Ensign vice 

Cameron, 7‘1 F. 16 June 

79 Ensign Cam cron, fiom 78 F. Ensign 

vice I’ownsliend, prom. 9 do, 

82 Ho'ip. Assist. Ross, Assist. Surg. 16 do. 

84 Lieut. IVorth, Capt. by purch. vice 

MvilK’iley, prom. 26 May 

85 Ryiigi from 15 F. Lieut 5 do. 

87 EnMgii Conrtayne, Lieut by purch. 

vice Archer, inom. 26 do. 

Gent. Cadet, P. Ramsay, from II. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign * do. 

88 Lirut (.’ol. O'Malley, from h. p. Lieut. 

Col. vice Fergusson, 52 F. 9 June 
Ensign Newcome, from 14 F, Ensign 
vice Digby, Greii. Gds. do. 

Cent. Cadet E. R. .JefTervs, fr(?m R. 
Mil. Coll. Ensign vice Flnnissi 56 F. 

16 do. 

89 Lieut. Agnew, Capt. vice Coate.<i, dead 

25 Dec, 1824. 
Ensign Curiie, Lieut, vice Taylor, Acad 
51 Aug. 

Maclean, Lieut 25 Dec. 

I. 'Mit. Petk, fiom h. i). 11 F. Lieut 
\ let' plnbbs, 25 F. 5 May 1823. 

J. Gray, Ensign vice Currie 

31 Aug. 1824. 
Ensign Macdonald, from 80 F. Lieut, 
by purch. vice Harding, 31 F. 

25 Jan. 1825. 

J52 I.iciit Gralwim, from 46 F. Lieut \ ice 

Campbell, Ji. p. 30 F. 19 May 

95 C.aj)t. i)rewc, from R. Afr. Col. Coips, 

( apt vice Maui itz, deatl do. 

F. Price, Ensign by purcli. vice Parker, 
prom. 1 2 do. 

96 Rrevet Maj. Manscb Maj. by purch. 

vice Paly, iiroin. 9 June 

Lieut Cary, Capt by purch. vice Gar- 
land, prom. 26 May 

Lieut Ouselcy, Capt by purch, 9 June 
Eusign Storey, Lieut by purch. 

26 May 

R. J. Massey, Ensign do. 

97 Lieut Kutlcr, irom I1. p. 35 F. Liput 

vice Valentine, cancelled IS^do. 
Hofip. Assnt Cavet, Assist. Sure. 

10 June 

flifle Brig. R. Walpole, 2fl Lieut by purch. vice 
Rlunsdcn, 7. F. 11 May 

H. Shirley 2d Lieut by purcli. vice H.v 
miltoii, 7 F. 12 do. 

II. Ca|iel, 2d Lieut by purch. vice 

, - Oower, Gron. Gdb. 9 June 

2A Lieut Norcott, 1st Lieut, vice Gar- 
diner, 71 F. * 16 do. 

W. S. 'Tollcinaehc, 2d Lieut by purch. 
^ do. 

R.StiiT.C. Lieut. Smyth, from 48 F. Ibt Lieut. 

19 Mav 

('apt II. Du Vcriict, Maj. 2 June 

' LiCTit Hall, Ciipt. ’ do. 


R. Stiff C. 2(1 Lieut Pearson, from R. Art 1st 
Lieut do. 

-- — ll.aync, fiom R. Art 1st 

Lieut !) do. 

1 W. I. R. Lieut Wjirncr, from 1st Vet. (Jump. 

Lieut V ice L('wis, 40 F. *lo. 

2 Lieut Col. ( .irter, from li. p. Lieut. 

Col. viiv .‘'lit bi'i land, F. ‘J ilo. 
Ccyl. Reg. 2d Lieut. Mackay, 1st Lieut, mcc Wat- 
son, dead 1 2 Nov. 1S2I. 

11. Stephenson, 2d Lieut, vice Hi.ihan, 
dead 19 May 1S2.). 

II. F. Pwiwcll, 2d Lieut, vice Mackay do. 
(\'ipc Co. IfJ.'ipt Andie Wii, fiom J2 Dr. Maj. by 
Cav. J purch. MCC Ciaiifiird, 8 Dr. 9 June 
J. .s,.igeaunt, Cornet liy inireli. vice 
T.oiainc, prom. do. 

11. African \ Ensign O’llalloran, Jaeut vice Rur- 
Col. C. > ton. dead 2 do, 

l oss, Jacut. VK e M'Kc'iizie, dead 

do. 

— J.izar, Lieut vice Gicctham, 99 

F. 4 do. 

(iofUvin, Lieut. Mce Clements, 

prom. .'i do. 

, Vol. U’. 1^. (aidiMn, Ensjgn vice Um- 
aclte, dead 1 do. 

P. Carmody, Eu'^ ign 2 do. 

(’. .*>. Robison, I' Msigii do. 

— — E. Hawkins, Ensign 4 do. 

J{. Smith, En.-ign .'i do- 

laeut. Gregg, from 1 E. (apt viec 
Drewe, O') E. 1.9 do. 

Ensign Ring, laeut. mcc Li/ar, diad 

9 June 

I!. IV. Wysc, Ensign do. 


(ir/n isovs. 

Lieut Gen. L. Maelean, Lieut (io\. of Quebec, 
VICO P.itfi rson, dead 5 M.iy IS2.». 

M. Gen. .Sir (ieorge Adam Wood, R. Ait K.C.H. 
Gov. of C’aili'^lc IS June 

Sfa//: 

Maj. Love, .^2 E. Jnsp. Field Oflieei Mil. m Ni iv 
llrnnswiek, with i.ink ivl Lieut. Col. m the 
Aimy 3 May IS'Ja. 

Col. Sir .L Douglas, K.C.H. h. p. Di)). (,luart. 
M.ibt Gen. m Jiel.ind, \iee M. (Jen. Rrow'iic 
2 June 

Lieut Col. A. Macdonald, h. p. (Jii. Rn. Adj. 
Gen. m the East lndie.s, vice M. Gen. Sir T. 
Mac M.ilion, Rt. do. 

Maj .Hon. T. S. llatlmrst, fiom .'iO E. lii'^n. Fu'ld 
’oiru*er of Mil. in tlie lonmii Iskands, with 
KUik of Lieut. Col. m the Army 9 do. 

Ordnance Dr/xn tnicui. — Itoyal Ari'iUciy. 

Quart. M.ast. Pdion, from h. p. late R. Art Driv. 

(Juart Mast. Mce Wiglon, dead .'i May 182.'). 
Serj. M.ij. Wightnmn, do. vice Craulord, dead 

11 do. 

Royal Rnginvxi s. 


Gent. C.adet R. llotclci, 2d I.iciit. 11 May 1825. 
- — — — E. I’lorne, 2d Lieut. 21 do. 


Com jyiusa rin t Depart yn en t. 

Assist Com. Cicn. W inter Dcp. Cora. Gen. 

7 June 1825. 


■ ■ -- Mackay, do. do. 

Woodhousc, do. do. 

— Ehchauzicr, do. do. 

■ ■ — — Hewetsoii, do. do. 

Laidley, do. do. 

— Dobric, do. <lo. 

—————— l*rlcc, do. do. 

Dqi. Assist Coin. (icn. Ramsay, Assist Com. Gen. 

do. 

— — Graham, ilo. do 

— .Icnnings, do. do. 

EuiinKlge, do. do. 

— — — . — Major, do. do. 

- Green, do. do. 

Pennell, do. do. 

Knight, do. do. 

Hendy, do. do. 

Tench, do. do. 

Maebrccdy, do. do. 

Roliiiison, do. do. 

Comm. Cleik, W. smith. Dip. Abbisl. Com. (len- 
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( omni. Clcil. P . F. FilVIc, (\o. t June IS'-’ n 

I,. JiKU*kt’nl)uiy, iU>. u«- 

.1. Whalc-y, .la t’o- 

11. F. ()ru*I, <l<>. 

J. (J. Smith, do. 

r. 'I'lfW, do. 

F. Con worthy, do. flo. 

T. ti. S. Swan, «lo. 

II. VV. Brown, do. *ln- 

— — 'J'. Diiguid, do. ‘*n* 

Medical Department. 

Den. Hogg. Insp. of llospiUKs by 

* L’< ISl.iy 1S2>. 

Higgins, do. 

Brown, (lo. 

1 'I'homson, ilo. 

Dr.ipor, do. u‘’‘ 

. — — .— Fraser, do. "u. 

P'arrell, .lo. 

— Ad.dphiis, do. uu. 

IMiysieian Robert!,, Dei». Insp. of Hosp. by brevet 

Btowiie, do. ‘j*^* 

Aitliui, do. 

Bone, .lo. *"*• 

Stdl surg. (iiitlin, do. 

(ilasto, do. 

viioit, n.i. 

!M.i[iotlier, do. 

Uruee, do. * 

(,ra.set, do. 'j*’* 

Sharp, do. ^*n- 

— Mahng, do. 

Do.p. Assist. White, Assist, Suig. to the I- ones, 
vice Ma.gr.ith, res. 

M‘ls.uc, do. V ice D’D.mnell, . 1 1'- 

do. 

Carter, do. \ icc Rhys, superseded 

2 June 

J. A. Topham, llo^'i). Assist. \iee 

Knott. 1.5 I'. 5 May 

- (i. Diydeii, do. 

F. Mill.ir, do. 

W. s. lOdihe, <lo. vice Mauiy, dead 

1') .lo. 

R. D. Smith, do. Mcc RusscU, 1 !;♦ 

do. 

W. Cuint, do. 2 June 

Unattuchcil. 

To he 1 .kutcnant-Coloneh of Jiifantry loj 
pnrchafiC, 

Id.ijor Montague, .'id F. 

i— Hon. H. Anson, t Dr. Gds. d«* 

Place, 77 F- or *in’ 

M't.regor, -H F- .fnlnp 

Bt. laeiit. C.il. Paty, % 1- . J 

Majoi B.iuingardt, 8 Dr. • 

Ji.iiie, F*! Dr. 

To he Majors of Infantry hy purchase. 

Capt. (lascoyme, M F . >tay lSi>. 

Mabcrly, 84 !• • , 

Peel, Hren- (ids. 


I.iciit. AVrottoslv, Id Dr. 

I)o>le, 1 n . 

Hon. C. (iley^ F. 

T. Wood, hi) F. 


in June 1S25. 

do. 
do. 
2.3 <lo. 


To he JAculcnunts of Infantry hy purchase. 


Cornet Hepburn, 2 Dr. Gds, 12 May lS2.'i. 

Ensign Slade, 75 F. 

('ornct Daintry, 6 Dr. Gds. do. 

Ensign .Stewart. 72 F, ^ d'*' 

^ Don. A. C. .1. Biowne, o7 f. ‘in* 

P.arker, 95 F. ‘j*’* 

AAalkcr, DF. do- 

Ciirteis, .'j.l J*'. do. 

( ’ornet ( oi ki an, 7 Dr. Gils: “>. 

Pliilhps, 4 Dr. do. 

Ensign Feiilon, 10 F. 

— Murray. .'6 F. ‘ ii. 

Dunbar, 22 F. ‘p’* 

Howard, 1.3 F. ,. / «• 

Gammcll, 49 F- 

— _ — 1 Ion. S. Hawke, R') I - d”* 

(’ornet Chalmers, .> Dr. Gds. -h ‘|<>* 

Ensign Far well. 17 F. ‘J * 

1 - Gordon, 7 1 F. 9 Jam. 

Barnri,.>SF. d^* 

Cornet Loiainc, Ca}.c Coi ps 
A. Corvron, Ensign 
J. Ball,' Ensign 

I. .J. H.ay, Ensign J- 

A. D. Morrison, Ensign 

J. Thompson, Ensign ^ 7’' 

.1. I'edlie, fhisign ' ' 

.1. Strong. Ensi-n . 

M.C. roldeu, Ensign ■ 

(i. W. Mayow. Ensign 

A. F. llidgway. Ensign 

Exchanges. 

Major Conolly, from 15 F. roe. difT. vvithMajor 
19 F. With Hon. T. S. Ba- 

Caph^New burgh, fiom 1 Life Gib. rec. dilf. with 
Cant. Hon. I'lU G. de Rons, li. p. ... 
Bielt, from 8 Di. rec. dill, witli C.ipt. Loid 

^J^Peevor! froin 17 F. with Brc\et Major Dcn- 

i'HurTOwcs, from 2 Life Gds. rec. difl. with 

n nV. a,..: «.«. 

'a5vS’ror„1' l-; i:-. u-. ■;> „ 

Hart, from 0 F. with Lapt. ( h. p. 

!'l)v!rcy. from 16 1', "itli r,ii.i..Broiviif, h. p. 

Wrficloy, from 2'. F- willi C.ipt. IJuifli, li. p. 

fski’rro.-. fiotn .10 F. r«-. a.m »-.th dpi. 

.'nartt from 59 F. with Capt. Urquhart, Ii. p. 

!? liLat, from 11 F. with C.ipt. Browne, h. p. 

l^Bnfig., fiom 58 F. with Ciipt. Hon. B. Mut- 

.’ogLrfmrn 50 F. with C.ipt. Weteter, h. p. 

rJiam. from 72 F. with dpt. Mason, h. p. 

from 83 F. with dpt. Crofton. Ccy- 

—.‘^h.mfrey. from 86 F. rec. aiff. with Capt. 

; ,.,™l'i&':-^om J'-nr. cas. rec. a.ff. w.th 

; _ i:'£;'Sm 7'»r: re. a.«. W.th l,.c«U 


C.artwnght, 8 Dr. 

(iarland, 9d F. 

Coles, 12 Dr, 

Yorke, VJ F. 

I'hompsoii, 1 7 Dr, 

Hon. J. H. Crodix'kwJJ^ F. 

Eden, .'^•'3 F. 

Tayloi.CapeCoips 


To he Captains oflnfaniiy hy purcfuisr. 
Lieut. Seymour, .38 F 1*' 

ZZI ni'emiH.^C 'oldslream Guards d‘»- 

Areher, STF. 

Ball, 16 Dr. 

— Canipbcll, 46 1* ' 

Fit/. Roy, I* . (dls. * 

Beresford, 9 Dr. 

Wortley, 10 Dr. „ j 

Mildmay, o’ , 9 do 

Rlatbwayt, 1 Dr. (ids. • 

J'airlleld, 3 F. Gds. . 

Warrand, 0 Dr. 

Hrisbanc,9F. 

Hope, l.il'. , ,i„ 

, Se.ulelt, 6 Dr. f«ds. ^ 

(,)uieke, 1 Dr (hb. ^ 


_Ji"Spte!'Lm 1 F. w.th L.rut. 0 'nr.en, 
Bainafoia, from 7 F. w.th Incut. I’lnUips. 
-jLiiurray. from 8 F. rci- a.ff. w.thUcut. 
.!.'*mmV7^;i-m 8 I-. »al. litmt. flardincr. 
...I- from 11 r. with Cent. Homer. 

.»ll.'li*rcat>, Irom 35 F- with Lieut. Deity, h. p. 
.^F. 
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CAu::. 


Ijinif. MK.ii on. timii 18 V. with Liuit. Xl^(’n, 
ii p. York (Jkass. 

M'Qucrn, from 7 > F. icc. difl. wdh Lieut 

L\.aii>, li. ]y. 17 F. 

(;. A. Br9wm\ from 7'> F. rcc. difl. with 

Lieut, lion. A. i'. J. Browne, h. p. 

neid, from 00 F. rec. difF, with Lieut. 

Parker, h. p. 

Fit/ Cientld, from ILfle Brig. rcc. difl. with 

Lieut. Slade, h. p. 

Anderson, Adj. of Rcc. Disl. with Lieut. 

IliKige ,, h. l.> Or. 

JCnsign Carr, from 76 F. with Fnsign French, 
n. p. 5 VV. 1. It. 

dc naiibnawa, from 1 W. J. R. with En- 
sign Poiter, li. p. .’>5 F. 

(jUi.irt. M.i'-t. Kcnticdv, from 2? F. witli Quart. 

Mast DoiigUas, 1 \V. 1. It. 

•.mart. M.aokcn/ie, from 72 F- with Quart. 
.Mast. Maephorson, h. p. Cape H. 

Jit'sijrnailons and liefucmcnts. 


Major Ceil ft ah. 

W. 11. llcckwitli. 

Hon. 11. A. II. Craven, 
h. p. Indep. 

Coloneh. 

Sir W. Cox, li. p. Port 
Serv. 

1 Ion. \V. J. (lore, h. p. 
[) F 

( la\ enug, h. p. 08 F. 
Coinnghain, h. p. H2 F. 

lAcnt.-Cvlunds, 
Nicoll, 17 F. 

I c (ievtc, <)o F. 

Alulgley, h. p. 

Campbell, 62 I' . 
('hitium, Cl F. 

I l.iekor, Newfound. P'en. 
<.iliTi.Tn, i.> F. 

Coote, J2 F. 

And, it. VVagg. Titiin. 
Hewiii, Port. Sen. 
’FuftiicII, Indeji. 

Majors. 

Hill, H F. 

MoneneH, h. p .Vi F. 
SirTV. Traiit, Pott, fcerv. 
Nicliolls, 07 1’. 
t 'olrgravc, .> W. I, R. 
Laiigfon, 8 F. 

Reed, Ft C.ar. Bn. 

Carew, S'J F. 

Fr.i/cr, late of 7 A ft. Bn. 
ttnle, h. ]). .'^0 I '. 
Captains. 

I^e Coiirey, 2 lafc fid... 
Maiifull. o Dr. 
Hamilton, lU f)r. 
Prnnlercast, .> F. (ld.s. 
Callic. 11) F. 

Slegg. 17 F. 

Von Bocck, CO F. 

Knen, CO F. 

I lalelicll, 7C F. 

Hope, U. \rt. 

I iddiard, li. p Livci- 
poel It. 

Madden, 100 F. 
F.'iirtknigh, 1><) F. 

Bdi, 1 1 F. 

Drake, 50 F. 

Macartney, iS 1. 


Captains. 

Mildmay, !).> F. 

Brickcll, 2 1 F. 

'J'Vhsen, 81 F. 

FlcKwl, «S F. 

Clreiu*, .1 F. 

Gossiji, CO F. 

Morrison. Yoik Light 
Inf. Vol. 

Mullins, r.7 F. 

(’odd, 1.32 F. 

lAcutcnants. 
Ilotchkni, It. 11. (ids. 
Stark, (iren .(Ms. 
Caldecott, f>i F. 
Robinson, h. p. Meu- 
ron's R. 

FriMT, ."S F. 

Maddison, 7 Dr- 
CIilTe, 7 F. 

(VDon/icll, in F. 
\lc.\ander, 101 I\ 
Clarke, o.! \\ 
fioldfrap, .3 F. 
Conimelnic, 71 F* 
Jodrcll, 7 F. 

Gl.ulwin, Rcc. Di^t. 
CuMJiis, 11 F. 

Sidney, 11 F. 

Hall, ()1 F. 

Bowlby, 1 F. 

Bcttrulgo, SI r. 

Smrlt, .33 F- 
O’Kcariiey, (d F. 
Chonilcy.'s (Jn. Bn. 
Webster, iO i)r. 

Cot arts. 
TrevcWtiri, 3 Dr. 

Knox, h. p. 17 Dr. 

Ensigns. 

Lord Eliot, ii. P. CC F 
Baynes, if Gn. Bn. 
Pioctor, 13 F. 

Short, Kl F. 

Gordon, 1 12 F. 

Jenour/ W. I. Ran. 
nc\ enihh, 87 F. 

Hurst, 87 F. 

Walsh, SG.ai. Bn, 

A ssistu7i t- Su T geo ns. 

Eihvanls, 13 F. 

Magrath, Stall. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieutenants. 
],( ighton, 2 F. 

1 'rn.ickc, 2.) F. 
‘medley, 2.3 F. 

1 )( iglitoii, 2!) F. 
1'i‘ddii*, .33 F. 

< 'owelj, 13 F. 

( Jardiner, 18 1'. 

Ilf wct'Kin, .36 F. 

( '.iTter, 6.3 h. 

1 hoiiias, s!) F. 

3 j'rnMnc, 87 F 


Lieutenants. 
Brc.iry, I IL Vet. Bn. 
Daintry, h. p. Dnatt. 

^ Ensigns. 
Biirrowes, 19 F. 
laisbe, 71 F. 

Howard, 58 F. 

SfaJ/" Surgeon. 
Riec, from h. p. 
Assistant Sutgeon. 
Bt rrv, \ F. 


Stt pet salt (J. 

laiutenant M‘]..at'li1an, 8 F. 

Stall' Assistant Surgeon, T. Rhj s. 

IVonndi'd in the attack on the Junlotj/ 
and Stockades of Syriani^ Itangooiiy 
1 Uh iind l2tlL January 1825, 

C.ipt. Backhouse, 17 F. slightly. 

Forbes, do. i.e\eiely, not dangcrously- 

Drnths. 

Gen. Vyso, 3 Dr. (Ms. Litchncld .30 M.ay lSi >. 
Lieut, iieii. llurnc, late of ."(1 F. Gov. of Carlisle 
• .lunr 

— — A. Brown. East India Comji. Scr\. 

1 Miiv 

Major Gen. Bridges, B. Inv, Fng. 1 June 

Major Aii!,trutluT, h. ji. KU) F. 

— — ■ Loddingtoii, h. p. llo\.il Marines 

Dec. ISil. 

Capt. Itoll.ind, .3 F. Fort Macipianc, New South 


Wales II) Nov. 

Pag.ur, .".3 F. 

Bowen, 77 F. .l.am.aica .3 April IS 

W. Clements, laic of Boyal Marines 

.3 M.n.h 

— — Cosby, h. p. 1.) I‘. 1') km. 

Mcard, h. p. 15 K. 1 M.ireh 

Matthews, h. p. 17 F. •> May 

Bowden, do I'd). 


] leut. Loid S. Clnchcsier, 7 F. 

— . — Un|ulwrt, .5.3 F. 

'r. Hull, IS F. (late Ensign LS Id ( otfu 

Ji M.ireh 

Elliot, 77 F .Sto’iv Hill, .lam.ue.a 1 do. 

l.iAir, llON.il \trie.in Col. Corps 

W’alihe, life i IL Vet. Bn. H.ulihngton, 

x\. B. 17 Mav 

(idlM’Tt. late 3 R. Vet. Bn 26 Mav 

Lonmer, l.ito 10 R. Vet. Bn. Dunmanwai, 

Irelind i7No\.ISi). 

.f. Cook(“, Uojal Marines U Del. 

U. Turnbull, Roval Marine Ait. 

J.3Mayl.SJ.. 

F. AI. W ills, Ro^.ll Mar nos Dee. 182L 

Fr.ineklin, h.p. Roval M.iTines 

10 March I.VJ >. 

ShutlU worlh, Ro\.''l M.anncb 1 Feh. 

Winter, Royal Marines 16 do. 

Colhs, h. )>.’s F. London .30 M.ireh 

Bcgbie, h. p. .7(t F. Kihiiarnoik Ii M.iy 

Cochrane, Ii. j). (jOF. Loughrea, Ireland 

1!) do. 

Townsend, h. p. 61 F. .3 Xov, l.Sil, 

Hf)gg, li. p. York Ran. 

— Dc i.i Ihene, h. p. WattevilW’s R. Moigi 

Swityerlaud SApiil ISi >. 

O’Brien, Nottingh.im Mil. 8 M.iy 

id l.ieut. Aifchison, Boy.al Marines Art. iFeb. 

— King, h. p. Rov«d Marine.s 16 .l.ni. 

Moses, Royal Slanncs .Tan. ISil. 

— W’lIIixx, iafe R. Inv. Vit. Ahenleen 

31 May IHi... 

Kmign Geddes, 17 F. killetl in action wUh the 
Biiimese .l.in 

—.Smith, Royal Afrie.an Col. Coryis 

Lodeinann, h. p. 1 Line tier. Leg. Ha- 
nover 21 May 

Danvers, late 1 Vet. Bn. Dublin 1 April 

Clmpliun Burt, h. p. 21 .Dr. Caniiinglun, Sfinier- 
bct 27 May 

Baleinan, h. 11 . 9.3 F. 17 Dee. IHi I. 

J\iyrna.st. W’ebstei, I Ih*. Gds. died at Fulb.ini 

16 June 1-si). 

Adjul.aiit W.alkf’r, h. p. 91 F. 8 April ISil. 

Comet NiCbS, li. p. 2 Liglit Di. tier. 

Leg Hintner 1.1 line ISi.l. 

Qii.art. M.ist. M'Gregor, 26 F. Tralee IS May 
Perry, n. p. R. II. tub., l.ondon 

I A]>iil 

— Peden, h. p. 2 Dr. T9 tlo. 

W'artlley, h. p. 1.3 Dr. .Shcflie>d 

21 Mav 

Rodd, h. p. .Soiiici.sct Fcii. Cav, 

Exeter 31 J.m. 

Surgeon Neale, h. p. 91 F. 10 No\ . IHi 1 

Quartiy, li. p. Med. St.iTT, IVimlKinie, 

Dor'ot 27 March 1823. 

Dowse, h. p. Med. Stall' 17 June. 

A.'ia.Suig, Steele, II Dr. Mrcnif, Bengal 

I I .Tan 
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lit':* i\icr, — Mm A l f.\. 

(U)RX MARKETS. 

Edinburgh, 




July 
Vu j. 


Whfit. 


Barley. 


Pease. 


I Ills. I Piiccs. |A\.pr. 

, s. (I. s.d.l s. il. ijs. (1. s.d.{ s.d. s. (I. s.<l. su d. 
'JO .'ll mi 0.186 .Vi 8' — — 1 18 022 0200220 

‘j? .iti.’io.'jSo oi li; — — |i70 2i(nyo2io 

1 .1 111.116 576 30 i — — Jl'J 0 226 180 220 

10 .“i(U,j.16 3i)0l 36 1 IS 0 2201 19 0 22 6 

1 7' 3()C,36 fAo 0, 5S 2 28 0 32 6,180 22< 21 0 21 o' 



Potat.', 

18*0. 

Peck. 

in.5fP.Me.il, 


|p.Veck 

Bis. 

PceU.j 

i. (1. 

s. d. 

1 , "a 


s. d. I 

0 10! 
0 10 

1 1 

1 2 

jjiily 19 4 

11 

1.3 

1 3 1 

1 .3 ‘ 

0 10 

1 2 

Aug. 1 

12 

1 .3 ! 

0 10 

1 2 

1 1 

1i 

1 1 .3 1 

0 1(J 

il 2 

1 

IG 1 1 o t 


Glasgotv. 


1825. 

Wheat, 210 Jb.. | 

Oati, 

■JGllbs. 

1 Barley. 320 lbs. 

Hns.(ScPse. 

Uatmcai 

FIouj , 
280 Ihs. 

Dantzic. 

For. red.j British, j 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

Slirl.Meas. 

UO lbs. 


s. d. s. d. 

.s. d. s. d.Ls. d. s.d.j 

s. d, s.d. 

h, d. s. d. 

6. (I. s. d. 

8. d. s. d. 

s. d. s. d. , 

s, d. s. d. 

S. i 

July 21 

— _ 

>- — .31 0 31 6 

18 0 206 

— -w 

2.1 30 

520 310 

220 280 ! 

176 20 0 

5 1 .3.3 

28 

— _ 

- -1310 316 

18 6 206 

— .w. 

26 50 

520 310 

220 280 

17 6 200 

51 .Vj 

Vug. 1 

— — 

- — 1.31 0 31 6 j 

18 0 216 

— — 

26 .31 1 

32 0 31 0 

22 0 256 ) 

176 20 0 

51 .33 

11 

.... 

— — '3103161 

ISO 206 


26 .31 1 

.320 310 

220 250 1 

17 6 200 

51 .55 

181 - - 

— — {.32 0.3)0ill8 6 209 

rr > 

•26 30 1 

1.32 0 ,31 0 

210 260 ! 

186 200 

51 .53 


Haddington. 




~ Whe.at7 


Bolls. 

Price.'*. 

July 22 

266 

s. d. s. d. 

: .33 0 58 0 


3.1 1 

1 32 0 37 0 

\ug. .3 

550 

.32 0 37 0 

12 

328 

1 32 0 38 6’ 

lol 

2S1 1 

1 .33 6 10 0 


Av, pr. 

s. a, 

35 10 
,3l 9 
0 

.36 2 
.38 


Barley. Oats. | Pease. Beans, ij 1825. I, 

i s. d. K. d. s. d. s. <1. 

|'27 0 3 1 O' 17 0 ‘J1 6 17 20 6 i 17 0 20 6’ July 18 17 6 

26 0 32 0-17 0 22 0 17 21 (» 17 0 21 0| ‘J.-) 17 6 

200 .30 0 i; 0 22 0 17 21 6 17 0 21 6 Alig. 1 17 0 

27 0 .3.3 0. 17 0 22 0 17 21 6 17 0 216 17 0 

8 1,2803501180226 17 2n>llS0229l 15|l76 


DnlkcUh, 
Oatmeal. 
Pr.I 


s. (1. 
18 0 
ISO 

18 9 

19 0 
19 0 


Barley. 


London. 

1!^^ O'lLs. _|- Beau'. || Pejise. Flour, 280 lOd'i Quai. 

' Kd&Poii Potat.! Pigeon. TieK, || Boiloig. Grey. Fine. | 2d, 


1 

s. 

S. 

U. s. 

- 

1 

s. 











isl 

1 5(! 

7 1 

1.32 .36 
32 361 

.3»J 

22 

28 

11 

18 



18 

51 1.36 

3S;i 

lAt 

6 3j 52 

(JO' 

25! 

1 .50 

7-' 

31 

1 22 

28 

1 

50 

!,3G 

10| 

IS 

51 

.3S| 

GO 

6.5152 

601 

l| 

1 .50 


3 1 .3l;i 

.32 

i 

29 

50 

5*^ 

lU 

11 

18 

51 !.30 


•;o 

65:52 

60 


1 32 



3J 

21 

.30 

.3‘lb 50 

52 

110 

i-io 

ill' 

18 

54 

.38, 

60 

6,3,, 52 

60 

I5| 

I 3'J 


'"■> 38' 

32 

23 

.30 1J3 

51(1 .50 

52 

1.) 

58 




60 


Wlicat. 
70 lb. 


Lii’Crpoot. 


B.irley. Ilye, Beans, 
60 lb. iwrijr. porqi. 


Flour. 'l Oatm . 2lo n>. 


'inly 


1 0 10 t; ! 2 0 
-t 0 10 6 2 2 
4 0 11 0 ; 2 2 
10 113 2 2 
10 11 312 2 


4 6 5 G j 3.5 

16 .1 9 1 .38 

1 6 5 9 1 38 

16 5 9 j ,38 

19 3 9 1 38 


36 

10 

11 

11 


11 1.11 


11 

31 

52 

18 

55 

16 

51 18 

27|i50 

31 

16 

3i 

52 


56 

46 

,31 18 

26|'30 

31 

50 

30 

11 

51 

61 

50 

60 18 

26| .30 

.33 

50 

30 

11 

51 

Cl! 

30 

6018 

261 .30 

3.3 

.50 

36 

31 1 

.51 

61 

.50 

COilS 

26 30 

53 


England^ Wales. 


1S23. 

WlO. 

Rye. 

Barley 

0.als. 

lieans. 

Pease. 

Oatm.j 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

S. d. 

s. d 1 

rulv 9 

67 11 

10 '6 

37 b 

21 8 

11 1 

.37 B» 

— i 

16 

68 5 

11 7 

36 b 

21 6 

10 5 

.39 .3 

— ' 

25 

68 ,3 

1 10 10 

3i 11 

21 0 

10 2 

12 .3 

-r 1 

.30 

(.7 10 

11 5 

3.. 8 

25 b 

11 -i 

'll .3 


Vug. 6 

67 2 

1 39 11 

36 n 

96 2 

1 12 8 

10 h 

- i 





liegistcr.-^Mdeorolo^ical Table. 

MKTEOlIOI-OniCAL TABLE, 

Kept at ^dinhurgli^ in the Ohservatot i/j Callonhill. 

N.B.—'rhe Observations are maile twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’^lixk aftd 
noon.— The second Obscr\ation. in the alteiiiooii, in the lirst column, is taken by tlie Kcci.ter 
Therinouieter. 


lo. 


Illy 


>{ 

-{ 

•H 

“-I 

n 

«{ 


I'j 


•I'her. 


M.11 
|A. ri5 
MA2 

A. 

M.18 
\.60 
M.IC 

A. 

IM.15 
A. fiO 
M.50 
A. 60 
M.4.) 
\.56 
M.1.5 
A. ol 
M.ll 
A. .58 
M.1.1 
'll 

l-f 

A.70 


29. 


Ther. 


Weather. 


M.61 ) 
oO I 
M.62\ 

V. ()."i ) 

M.l. i » 

A. 6.) > 
\l.(j3\ 

A. b.i f 
M.b.5 ) 

.968 i A. 62) I 
.9fi2,M.64\l., 
.920 A. 61 ) 1^* 
.918 M.GIl IvL' 
.902 A. 6 i 
.S20lM.66t! 
.7S0IA.62 j 
.712 M.G2 \ 

.702, A. 6:2 } 
.702iM.(,()'j 
.7021 \. 63 / 
.6701^.61) rhU. 
.660 ! A. 67 f 


rbic. 

w. 


NW. 

W. 


W. 

■,Cble. 


..5131 

.:j81 

.750 


sw. 


M.e5\ 

A. 67 > 

.721 1a ‘ 72] 
.6 i 8'M.6 S'i ' cw 
.676i.\.68| 

.!)01iA.70/r'^‘ 


Sunshine 
ami showery] 
Sunshine 
land warm. 
Morn. dull. 
|cold, butfair. 
Morn, cold, 
Iday sunsh. 
Day f.ur, «.i. 
ram a( in};ht.| 
Dull, but 
|fan. 

Morn eold, 
[day «:iiiv.h, 
Sunsh. .iiid 
[a cry warm. 

DitU). 

Fofj.in.cvfii. 
and d.iy clc.ir' 
Th. liRht. ' 
jaltcrn.w.irm. 
Siinsinnc, 
show, aftern. 
Dull, with 
[showers iain.| 
Dull foren. 
|\cr) waim. 
Dull, with 
.shower!* ram.! 
Dull, but 
fair, warm. 


1825. 


July 


TIiCT-IUaro. 


A** 

c,.> J ' M. 
A. 

■HI 

,.{M, 


129.959! M.T9\ 
.9.'591A. 75 ( 

.972 .M.75 > 
.989' A. 77 / 
.999, 51.76 ) 
."0.H2|A.67 )■ 


Vciy w.um. 


rble. 


.101|M.67\i 

.101' A. 02 ) I**- 
.103 M.6.5 
29.998 A 


1.6.5 1 I 

•aill'- 

1.0', 1 I. . 


I 

.lo I 

.5.S I 


.9201 M.fi', 1 
.856lA.f,fj| 

.K96|M.ra)\ 
.909, A. 61 f 
.976] M.(;2 \ 
■ 67 J 


.,s{ «• 
M- 

iiA. 
50 f 
V A. 
M. 

A. 


Cbl«i jDitJo. 

(Dull loren. 
lafti'i. w.ariii. 
iDull, but 

jlclJl . 

iMoin. cold, 
'foren. wauri 

laltein. dull. 


NF. Dilto 


W. 


.969 \. 67 

.970 M.64\ 
.991 A. 67 r 
.18 50.128' M.(;« ) Ip 
.60! .l28A.6Sr‘ 
.68 I -101 M.71 \ 

CiG 29.99.S \.7i?; 

.51 i .999 M. 70 1 
.58 ; .999, A. 70 J 
.962 M 67 1 
.970 A. 70 ; 

.96J|\1.7.5\ 

. 7 501 A. 77 j 
.720 M.7:,> 
.756 76 / 


W. 


1:. 

.VR. 


E. 

ri)1e, 


U'ly waim, 
'clear. 

Ditto. 

'Ditto, fot; 
eseiiiiijj. 

'Vciy warm. 

[Dull moil) 
.warm day. 

|\eiy wain:, 

I Ditto. 

. iDillo. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tur. tcriipcratUR; tlirou»;liout ihc whole of July continued hi^h, the mercury lie- 
(lueiitly rissni^^ to HO"* in Fahrenheit. Therraomctci; on the 27 l1i btood at in the 
shade, and in some sheltered and low situation.s, at — a heat almost uniuceedeiiU d 
in tlie annals of meteorology in Scotland ; as this heat was unaccoiripiinicd willi i.nn, 
the lipenin^^ process came forward most rapidly, and on li^lu lands the crops, as may 
easily be supposed, will be vciy short. In the north-east Highlands the supply ol 
rain 5vas regular, and the heat le.ss intense; the crops, thciefore, in tlicse ijuartcis, aie 
luxuriant, hut in all the Lowland districts the eJIccts of the drought and heat hau* 
been severely felt on dry and light soi]j> ; in carsc lands, the crop seldom appeared to 
greater advantage. Since the conmicnccmcnt of the present month, slight .slioweis 
have been frequent, but not regular ; in some instances, the supply has been abundant ; 
in others, the moi.sturc has scarcely reached the root. 

In all the early districts shearing has partially commenced, and will be general in 
a few days. Wheat has a most flattering appearance ; bright in the straw, and full in 
the car. Barley more various, according to the nature of the soil. Oats arc, for the 
most part, short rn the straw, Init the ear appears full. Beans, in some instances, are 
not well jiodded; in general, the crop is fair, and {icase have podded well. Potatoes 
have improved a little by the late lain, hut from the lateness of the season bcfoie 
these rains commenced, the after-cuitmg of clover, on black land, will be light. I’rices 
continue nearly stationary shice 4>ur last. In the London market they are rather 
looking up. Canadian corn will soon meet ours in tlie market, and a slight fall may 
be anticipated. 

• Pcrthsldre^ 15 //* AuguU 1825 . ^ 
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1S2.5.]] Cout'ic of Exchange, — Prices of Stocl's. 

Course of Exchange^ London, yLtg. 12.— Amsterdam, 12 : 2. Ditto at sight, 
1 I : It). RoUerdcUii, 12 : li. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36 : 10. Altona, 36 ; 11. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 25. Ditto, 25 ; 50. Bourdcaux, 25 : 50. Frankforl-on- 
the-Muine. 151. Fetersburgh, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Ejf. Jio,, 9 : 57. 

Trieste, difto, 9 : 57. Madrid, 37. Cadi/, 37. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 36. Se- 
ville, 364* Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, iOJ. Genoa, 45. Venice, 27. Buenos 
Ayres, 43^. Naples, 404. Palermo, |)er oz. 122. Lisbon, 514 . Oporto, 51 J. 
Uio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 52. Dublin, 94^Cork, 94 per cent. 

P?iccs of Bullion, ^ oz. — Foreign Gold in bars, £.3i»17wl04d.~~Ne\v Dollars, 
4s. 11 ^^d.. New Dollars, 4s. 1 l^d. Silver in Bars, standard, 5s. Id. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's — Guernsey or Jersey, lOs. — Cork or Dublin, 

10s. 6d Beliast, 10s. 6d — Hamburgh, 6s. 6d. « 12s. 6d.— Madeira, 15s. 9d- n 

20s— rJuniaica, 25s. a 30s.— Home, 35s. a 40s. — Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Pullic Funds, from July 20 to August XT, 1825. 



July 20. 

July 27. 

Aug. 3. 

Aug. 10. 

Aug. 17. 

Bank Stock 



230 

23Q 

229 

3 cent, reduced 

98^ 

9U 

90g 

98 S 

on 

90| 

901 

3 cent, consols 

90 1 

90} 

9BZ- 

904 

98} 



085 

98j| 

4 rent, tlo 

1034 

lOSi 

1034 

103^^ 

103 

Ditto New do 


T ^ 

Indi.i Stork 

2734 

54 


2704 

27\i 

- ■ 

Bonds..., , 

53 

46 

KNcheijiior bills, 

33 

30 

27 

23 1 

22 

(\insols for arrount.., 

915 

905 

90 5 

901 

90* 

l’'rench 5 ^ ceiitb 


103fr — c. 

I02fr.50c. 



Prices of Stocks.^Edbiburgk, 19//i August 1825. 


iloyal Bank of Scotland, 

Bank of Scotland,.... 

(JoiTiniercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

National Banking Company, 

Biilisli lanen Company, 

Kdmburgh Friendly Int.ur.LMcc Company,... 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company, 

Hercules Insurance Company, 

North British Insurance Company, 

Kdmburgh Life Assurance Company, 

Insurance Company of Scotland, 

Scottish Union Insurance Company, 

West of Scotland Insurance (’ompany, 

Kdinburgh Coal Gas Company, 

Ditto Oil Gas Company, 

Leith Oil Gas Company, 1 

lOdinburgh Portable Gas Company^, ;! 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company’, ' 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company, ' 

Union (kmal Company, ! 

Australian Company, 

Caledonian Iren and Foundry Company, 

Shotts Iron and Foundry Company, 

ICdinburgh and Leith Glass Company, 

Kdinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.... 

North British Loan Company, 

London, Leith, Kdin.,& Glasgow Shipping Co. 

Scotch Porter Brewery Company,...^ 

Leith and Harnbuigh Sinpping Company,... 
I’aledonian Diiry Company, 


Shares. 

Paid 



Price. 

£.100 

0 

0 

£. 100 

0 

0 

ii:.203 

0 0 

83 

6 

8 

83 

6 

8 | 220 

0 0 

500 

0 


100 

0 

0 

224 

0 0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

315 

10 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

No sales. 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 Ditto. 

200 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

27 

0 0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

No sj] 

lies. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

15 0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



25 

0 

0 

17 

2 

6 

No sales. 

25 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

15 

0 0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

No sales. 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 



25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

No sales. 

Average. 


400 

16 

0 

Ditto. 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

49 

0 0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

No SI 

lies*. 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



20 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

No sales. 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 2 


50 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

No sales. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 



istrr, — Bankrupts. — Births. 


:ah,v 




At puauetical (iisT of Knglisii Bankrupts, announced l)ct\vcen the 2tu\ ( 
June and the 19th of July 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ituxton, T. Compton, Derbyshire, tanner 
I'ailogan, J. Water-street, Arundel-slroct. Strand, 
e4iipenteF 

Cassweil, Cco. jun., Boroui'li fen, Northampton- 
shire, ifotatoe-mereliant 
Dennis. W. W. Uilleneay, Essex, butcher 
De I'lima, J. S. St. Aim’s-lane, Cheapsule, Ostrich 
feather-i nan U fact urc r 
Drake, J. Shoreditch, oilman 
East, S. Stratfoid, MCtualler 
rauivrorth, (ieo. Fotliersali, /..ancashirc, deafer 
Oonst, Win. Stafford, hide tirnl Icatherilealer 
t:uiiiic11, J. Platt-terrace, liattlc bridge, bobbin 
ami can-maker 

nimc, M. Lnerpool, auctioneer 
lloiie. Cl. sen. Wapping, corn-factor 
Isboiii, Clia.s. Whitellon-slrect, Norton I'algate, 
victualler 

.laLksou. J. Ncwcistle-upon-Tyiie, dr.iper 
Jams, J. nromiilon, Kent, tailor 
Jnpp, J. Ilorsbani, Sus>cx, miller 
Ivilner, W. Doiniigton-strcct, ( IcrkeiiwcU, vic- 
tualler 

I.at!iVnu'\, J. Durton-upoii- rrcnl, SUiffordshirc, 
mercer 

Lucy, J. V. Paddiiifilon green, hay-^alcsinan 
Mail*. T. T. J. E. and W. Plyinoiltli, smiths 
Atar&hall, J. liirminghani, \ictuallcr 
Noiton, Geo. White’s-yard, Rosemary- Lane, builder 
Norton, Jas, Uroinptoii, inaster-marincr 


Parkins, T. Borough-road, Southwark, baker 
Pearson, T. Retlman’s-row, Mile-eiid Olil Town^ 
ami Cooper’s-rovv, Tower-lull ; merchant 
Purser, J. Bow>'er-laiie, Camberwell, and Hull- 
street, St. Luke's, dyer 
Rieliardson, J. Liverpool, inc'cliant 
Rutter. J. fonnerly of Baiiluiry, Ojcfonlslurc, bi- 
ker; afterwards of Farnilwrough, WarwieL. 
fanner, and late of Whiteeliapcl-road. l.on 
don, corn-chandlcr 

.Shave, J. Stoncham Asiiall, Suffolk, grtK'cr 
Shclles, J. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshn e, mei 
cer 

Street, J. Manchester, Commission agent 
Sunierfield. T. B. Nbw Crane wharf, Wappimy, 
coal merchant 

Swindells. T. Bosden, Cheshire, f.irmer 
Thackaray, J. Garratt, I-ancashite. coltoP-nuiuK i 
Thewles, R. Hudderslleld, iromnongcr 
Wall. K. Hastings, shoe-maker 
Waring. S. St. John’s street road, carpenter 
\Vai]H>lc, W. Caithusian street', Aldcrsjatc stii . t. 
dealer 

Wclcliman, J. Troivbrulge, Wills, liiirn diapt.* 
Welcliman, J. Bristol, Imcii-itr.iper 
Welli.. J. AliUxMirn, Wilts, eom-dealci 
Wheatley, E Leicester smiare, booKsedci 
Winder, E. Manchester, tailor 
Wi-idom, J. Uckrteld, Sus.scx, lmikxm 
AV ortlungton, J. Manchester, draper 


Alpitabeticat. List of Scotch Bakkruptcies and Dividends, announce ! 
July 1825 ; extracted fiom the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQTrESTRATIONS. 

nieat'kie, Robert, llcsher and .spint-dc.iler, <iorc 
Bridge, near Dalkeith 
Martin, (xeorge, mcreliant in Edinburgh 
'i'ulioeh.Roljert, grocer and habci dasher in Camp- 
beltown and Fort George 
Young, William, tanner in Muir foot 


DIVIDENDS. 

Galletly, Pavul, innkeeper and brewer in iViiIi , 
by Rolieit Robeitson, niciehant theie 
(inalum, .l.mics, mamifacturer in (da -gow , 1»> 
Alexander Mein, account int theic 
Hendry, James, Lite merchant in Glasgow . at 
No. 5, Ckiithlainl btreet, there 
Turnbull, tHie late Tliomas, c.irj)ct-ni:»nuliictim i . 
in Hawick; by Oliver A Elliot, wiitei . tlicu 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1S24. Aug. IS. At Padang, island of Sumatra, 
laist Indies, Mrs Willi.ani Purvis, a daughter. 

IKi’j. Mav At Gibraltar, the Lady of .Major 
Tdarshall, of Calderhead, a son. 

— The I-ady of Sir William Jardinc. Bart, a 
iL'iiighlcr. 

June 19. Mrs Gordon, of Outer Evic, Orkney, 
a ilaughter. 

t'.x. At Bclhavcn, Mrs Dudgeon, a son. 

‘J4. At Strailiairly Cottage, the Latly of Major 
Ihi^gs, a .son. 

L'a. At Nciiagli, Ireland, the I.ady of Dr Demp- 
St. r, a son. 

At Grange House, the l.ady of George Jo- 
.‘sc’pli Bell.iiriKi. advocate, a .son. 

i*8. At Biggar IVark, Mrs Gil’espie, a daughter. 

1’9. At Ci^erine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, a 
daughter. 

30. At No. 9, Abereromby Place, Edinburgh, 
tlie Lady of James Greig, Esq. of Eceles. a son. 

— Mrs Hood, of Stoneridge, a daughter. 

— At JortUmhill, Mrs Smith' of Jordanhill, .a 
iUugliter. 

July 2. At Holdenietse Hoiisi;, Park I,ane, Lon- 
don. the Mardiioness of l..ondondcrry.'ii son. 

— At CambenveU, .Suney, Mrs Dudgeon, a 
daughter. 

— At Borough ITouw, Kentisli Town, the Lady 

Jainm Wilson, advocate, and ol Liiieohra 

Inn. a son. 


Juh At Newington Place, Edinbiirgli, Mis 
Peter Forbes, a daugliter. 

( . At rredricton. New Brunswick, the Lad> ol 
M.ijor J. McNair, oW light uit.mlry, :i sou. 

7. M the Admiratly, London, Mrs Keith Doug- 
las. a son. 

9. At Burham Grove, the Lady of Thos. I’otlk i 
Maequeen, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

— in Montagu Place, Montagu Square. London, 
the Lady of M.ijor General .sir James Lvou, 
K.(\B. a daughter. 

1.7. At Wnlttingham, the Right Hoii. Lad) 
101e.anor Ball'our, a daughter. 

M. At 9>, (K*orge Street, Edinbuigh, Mi:j C 
.Scott, .a daugtiLci. 

15. in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, I.ady Jiti>’ 
Peel, a daughter. 

.Hi. In Giosvcnor Place, London, C’c l.iidy oi 
Charles Drummond, Esm n soli. 

17. -^tjlciwt Row, Edinburgh, the Lady i.j 
W. H. Dbwbljjigeu, Ksq. a tion. 

■— At Pencri.ie, Mrs PoU, a daughter. - 

1*1. Mrs Fraser, Culduthcll, a diiugHter. 

— At London, the Lady of Captain -Sandci-son, 
Bengal c.avalry, ,a daughter. 

— In J3, Forth .Street, Edinbiprgh, Mrs Un, a 
dai^ljlcr. 

21*. At Portman Street, London, the I^ady ot 
Capt.*Drummond, (toldslrpam guards, a daughter. 

— At IS, tjiieen .'street, Edlnburgli, the Lady 
of William Fcii'uvin, Ksq. of Kilrie, a ‘ion. 



1 J-TI Rc^ r. — Jlar 

>liilv '.'l. At r-iinfLiJn'uic, r^Ifh Ikiiiy Ru'.-cll, a 

, I Ml. 

~ y^t S, South C.iilc Street, Kdinbuvgh, Airs 
S.i.niul An(l^^^oll. .i «laugliU*i. 

— \t lutiuburgh, Mi-s.r. (.’oekburn, ,1 ilaughtcr. 

‘-'^ 1 . \t M.uy's Cottage, Trimly, Mrs J. Patisoii, 

jimior, a daughter. 

— At Society Hall, Edinburgh, Mrs John Taw.se, 

a d.nightri. • 

L^.ite]y. In Grosveuor Square, London, the 
Dut'hrssi of Kiehniond, a son. 

marhTages. 

IS'Ji. Dec. IT. At SL Ot'orffc’sChuTt h, Madras, 
i .ipt. n. Montgomery, of me light eavrilry, l)c*- 
puty Siuveyor licneral, to Hamot, third ctaiigh- 
tir of the late Major (icneral Durrand of the 
M.idias c-'t.'ibli^.hment. 

IS:!:/. March 1. .\t Nelson, Miraxnichi, province 
ot New llrinis’.vick, Mr AichibaJd Duncan, mci- 

I ii.inf, to Miss Grace M'Calluin. ^ 

.tune 3i). .\t St. Rollock’s, near Gla.sgow, Dr 
lohn L'ouii.ir, Glasgow, to Chiirlottc, daughter of 
t’h.irles q en.ant, E.sq. 

.Inly 1. At Kirkcudbright, Anthony I auric, 
i;s(j. lavcrpool, to Margaret, only daughter of 
the late John Kerr, Esq. of the island of Granada. 

— \t (Jartnioro House, Alexander Tolmie, Et,q. 
to M.irgaict Anne, second daughter of the late 
( .'jitain lieatsoii, Dlh icgimcnt of foot. 

1 . At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Colonel Gcoige 
Hciirv Znlilcke, ('. B. to Mi.s& Elizabeth Liddcl, 

^ iiuiiget.t d.niglitcr of the late Andreiv Liddell, Esq. 

7. \t Manchester, Mr Robert Thornton, Pics- 
ton, to Mi-s Ros.iiqoiid, youngest daughter of 
John (. ooper. E'-q. Manchester. 

— At Eduibiugli, the Uc\. David Simpson, of 
Tiinity Chapel, \bcideen, to J.ane, fourth daugh- 
ter ot the late Mr VVillum Kiniulid, chemist, 
Kdinhnrgh. 

At FeUuigg, Henry Baring, Esq. M. I*, of 
"'omericy, m the county of Hants, to Cecilia Anne, 

I I lest daughter of Rear .Admiral Windham, of 
1‘VllMigg Hall, Norfolk. 

l‘J. At No. LS, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Nmian 
Little, Esq, of Chapelhill, to Mary .\nne, si'cond 
.'.'■•jhier of the late John Sinai) of Ovcriruius, 

I (j. Beiuieksbne. 

13. At Mount Gerald, Ross-shire, Arehibald 
hick, E.sq, (sf Windsor Castle, Jamaica, and .a 
uieinbcrof the Honourable House of Assembly 
ot that island, to Isabella, third daughter of the 
I.Uc t olui Mackenzie, Esq. of Mount Gerald. 

— At I’ortobello, Colonel .lame^ Hamilton, of 
the Colombian ,'inny, to Marion FJliAibeth, young- 
<st d.iuglUei of the late John Andeison of \\m- 
leitieid', Esq. 

— - At Inch House, M.i'ior Robert Gordon, of 
Hililieid, to .Line, ilaughter of the late Waller 
I iltle (iiluiour, E.sq. of Jabberton.^IldCr.llglnIlIar. 

— At Lemio\hinl;. .John .Seniide, Esq. to .\nuc, 

< lilist daiigblei ol .John Miiart, Esq. 

13, \t Is.ist Drums, Win. Sharpe, Esq. surgeon, 
Iheehin, to Anna, only daughter of William Pc< 
lei, Em]. 

1!>. Ar Eoodic, George Alartin, Esm mcreh.mt, 
Leith, If) Betsy, daughter of Alexander Christie, 
lOsq. of I'oodic. 

— At Edinburgh, James Stormontli Darling of 
Ja’fliiafhy, Esq. W. S, to Elizabeth Moir, only 
iirviving daughter of the late James Tod of 
Deruislolin, Esq. 

‘JO. .\t Eflinburgh, John Anderson, Esq. mer- 
chant, (.lasgow, to Prances, daughrer of liie late 
Kolierl Burn, Esq. architect. 

J). At Diimfncs, Mr l*hilip Forsytli. wiiccr, 

> omigcat SOM of P. Forsyth, Esq. of Nithsidc, to 
i ' iilianne, eldest daughter of the late Mr W’llliam 
I'fiinery. 

‘Ji). At C.ii iron Plaec, Glasgow, MrAVni. Hun- 
tci-, merchant, (.laugow, to Mary, onW daughter 
ol the late Mr Tliom.w M'Alpiiie, inrrcliaiittlicre. 

-- At I'Mmburgh, Robert Magixi, Estp eldest Ron 
ol Wblh-iin Snell Magee, E.sq. of Parson’s Green. 
iM the Cfuinty of Dublin, to Jessy', daughter of 

Kieli.ir.1 Prentice, Esq. Pi i nee's btrccL 

Lately. At SL J.unea’.s Cbuieh, Piceaililly, John 
C.ipi l, Esfi. of Bnsbcll J?qiu;ic, London, nmhew 
If) Major General CapeJ, to Lady Caroline Deau- 
elere, second daughter of the Duke of ht. Alban’s. 

— At ht Geoige’s Church, Hanover Sauarc, 
London, Captain Price Bl.iekwtful, R. N. tollelcn 
>elma, eldest d.Mi/:htci of thel.ile I’hos. Sheridan, 


— Daiihs 

!>q. His Uov.il HigbiKt^ the Duke of Yoik 
g.iie the bndc’,i\v.i\. 

L. atcly At Edinburgh, Mr Samuel N meoiit Biad. 
bury, of Shefbcld. merchant, U) .Miss .'•fqihia Hen- 
rietta. tliiril daughter of John I^aw .M‘ClclI.ui, 
Em;. R. X. 

‘ DEATHS'. 

1824. Doc. 11. Near L.inncrston, \an Dirmcn’s 
J-anil, Mr John Thomson, late of Cf>rnnston. 

ISJ.i. May 17. \tthe .Manse fif Boherton, the 
Rev. Jame^* I la\ , iniinstcr of that pai ish. 

Itl. At Montreal, Chailes Luisiani, P«q. aged 
lOti ye.ars .iml ‘.even nioiUhs. He vvas b.*ni ;it 
Florence in October 1718. Hu married \\)u-n Tu. 
and h.ul -SIX children. 

June.*). At 4uelitcitool, Henry Spcais, Fsq. in 
Ins .3fJth year. 

8. Anne, daughter of Hugh Cleghoin, E.sq. ol 
.‘^travithie. 

IL At Lomion, in the SJd year of his a^e. Hu 
Rev. Abraham Rees, D.I>. l-.R-S. editor of the 
Cyelop.vdia, Are. tVe. 

— At Taunton, Dr .Angu;^ Macdonald, I'liy.;- 
eian there. # 

II. At Dumkarton, Baihc John L.nng, nur- 
chant. 

— At Clury, m Strathspey, Ranald Macdonald, 
Esq. late of Gellovic. 

— At J.angside iloubc, James Baitrnm, Esq 
writer in Peebles. 

— At WortlniiiT, m the 73il year of her age, the 
Hon, .Mrs Lionel Dainer. 

IJ. At Edinburgh, Mis Margaret Hoivison, ir- 
bet of Mr James l.amg, mereb.inl, Jaiwnmaiktt. 

— At Liveriioiil. Alexander Giifillan, Esq, in 
the 35d year ot his age. 

At Elm toot. Little Govan, John luiox, E.'.ij. 
writer, Glasgow. 

1.3. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Seymour, wife to Frederick se\moiir. Esq. and 
third d.iughtCT to the Earl of \bo>ne. 

— At Pans, Ca])!. .Vlexandei Heniiy, IL N. 

— At Batligate, aged 73 years, .Mr John Dick, 
merchant there 

H. At Paris, M. (irapne, one of llu* advocate, 
of the Royal t 'ourt, anci Profe.ssor of the Cwli* of 
Civil Law in the Univei'.it.v of Pans. 

14. At the man.se of Clyne, snLhcrlanilshire, 
the Rev. W’ alter Bot..s, minister of that luirish. 

— \t Portobello, Miss M.ugneielt.'i Jane Lau- 
riston, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander L.TUiiston, of the lUn. the 
East India Company’s ser\ lee. 

— James Tod, Esq. Burton, Ringwooil, Hants, 
in his 8l>th year. His lueuds in snitl.ind will 
please ,accei)t this iiotdic.dum ot Iu^ deatli. 

13. \t Lansdown Place, London, J.nnes Forsytli, 
Esq. in thefblh yc-.ir of In'. ,i"c. 

— At Duiqilm yhool-hoijsr, near Perth, in 
the dTth y c.u of Ins .5ge, .and the Htli ofhfsm- 
eiimbeiicy. Mi John Pixldie, p.»n‘-li selii-HiJma^-tej 
of AlKTd.algie. Mr Peddle w.Vj.tathe> of th.ltdl^- 
tinguisluxl and lamentdl officer. Major .lohn Ped- 
ilie, of his Majesty’s PJtli legimcnt of fool, who 
fell a viftim to the pestilence of an .African cli- 
mate, on l1\c j.st of damiaiy 1817. while in com- 
mand of the mission apivnnted by the Govern- 
ment of this country to explore the interior ol 
Africa, and to discover the soinee of the Niger. 

— At Invcresk, Mrs Home, relict of the late 
Admiral Roddam Ilomc, of laingformaens. 

— At I astle Douglas, Mr ’sainiu l CcK'JiraiiL. 
aged 8.3 years. 

— \t I cith, All ( harics Roberts, nl.^ster in llu 
royal navy, in the 8<ith year of his age. 

lb. At Greenock, Wm. Camjibcll, Esq. wiitir. 
arul many years town clerk. 

Iff. At Gogar Bank, Mr Charles Edward Ik’ 
Caffranne, 'J'eaelier of Foreign LangiugO'i ..t the 
Academy at Dollar. 

— At ibilross, Mrs Chu-ti.in ILavulson, wif.. o! 
Mr is. Darvidsou, siirgcon. 

— At Kilbride maiiM'. id.^'d of Arran, rhe Rt v . 
John StiLirt, iinnisrer ol Mi.al paufh, m tlic <3d 
year of his age, .md jUMi of his ministry. 

— At Etbiibiirgh, Miss (.. Diysdale, daughler 
oflhelaU) Mr Alexander l)ivs«1ale, mcrclunt in 
Edinburgh, and niece ol llic la*c Rev. Dr Hugh 
Dlaii. 

J7. At Gla gow, John Uifihie Wallace. Fiq 

M. D. 



2o6 Jicfrhici 

JuJio IT. Al Il.mwtll P.i(l(lock, llio llcv.Dr Udml, 
r)uc uf the Ma{'i!>tralcs for the county of Miilillc- 

M'X. 

— At Etlinbuif^h, Erancis Fraser, fcolicilor. Su- 
preme Courts pi .Seotlaml. 

18. At the maiibc of Wilton, in (he Mcmity of 
Hawick, the Rev. Santuvl Charters, D. 1). iii or 
<ibout the 81th year of his a^^e, and .57th of his 
ministry. The father and grandfather of Dr 
Charters w’ere successively nunisters of Jiirer- 
keithing, in the Presbytery of Dunfermline. Dr 
Charters, after goitig through his preparatory 
studies at the college of Glasgow, and ootaiiung 
a licence to preach the gospel, pa.ssc(l a short tune 
on tlie Continent, and was, after his return, or- 
dainetl minister of Kincardine, m the Piesbytery 
of DuiibK-mc, in the year ITb.!. Duimg his m- 
ciimbc'ifj 1 here, and c\er afterwards, he enjoyed 
the fiieiulship of the late eminent judge and 
schol.ir, L<-:d Karnes, whose country seat, Bimr 
Drunnnond, was m the parish. He had thu.s a 
fa^ouval>le opportunity ol extending his literary 
act|ii.iint.inee, and Ins knowloilge of (he world. 
Jn tlie ytrii 177- , he was translated to the ehurcli 
.ind parish of Wdton. In that retired and rural 
rcsidcuec, on the banks o#tlic Teviot, far from 
the slnfc and bustle of the world, lie piissed (he 
remainder ot Ins useful and uiiambitious life, at- 
tracting to his hospitable dwelling iiottaiiy many 
ol his early friends, wJio delighted to renew their 
intcrcoui^e witlilnm from time to time, but en- 
lighteneil strangcis, who were desirous of culti- 
\aCing his aeqiiainiani'e. 

— At Duncanlaw, Mr John Hay, aged 70. 
in. At Dclvine, Amelia Enph’emia, youngest 
ilauglitn of .Sir Alt**. Muir MaeKen/ie, liart. 

— At Bonnmgton Place, Mr Fiancis Taylor, 
shipmaster in I.eUh. 

id. At Kdinhuigh, APs .Susan Hay, wife of Mr 
David Cunningham, jeweller. 

— At Kdinbuigh, Mr George Stew art, merchant, 

1 1.3, HiglvStieet. 

‘Jl. At No. .3, Crc'.ccnt, Perth, Geo. .Seton, Esq. 
L'2. At West Cmton Manse, C'atheune Hunter, 
onJv daughter of the Rev. Alexander Forr«lcr. 

At Kirkjiatriekjuxta, the llev. Duncan 
Siewait Singer, in the list year of his age. 

— At tJie iiunsL of Aiuhterdenaii, Mrs Mackie, 
:igc<t bO. 

'2'>. Uhls house, Leith, Henry Gutzmer, Esq. 
at the .idMuieeil age of 87 years/ inudi and justly 
rc'p cited. 

— At Tf'iu'i P.Jiik, Poilobello, Mi.s Eliz.abeth 
Ann H. y , /i^cxl S', wulow ot the laic John Turn- 
bull, k'-q. Ol IVntobollo Tower, 

L’O. At Anntield, New haven, William Jamieson, 
En|. W. ot llo'^etudd, Porloljello* 

— ,U ])a\ eiipoi t U:ii racks, Lieutenant William 
P. Ilaird, ol tlieJlth regimenl. 

— James (ieiitle, Lsq. late of Demciara, on 
ins mssage troin T'riiud.'id to Jaindon. 

L'i. At North Ch.irlotte.streel, Edinlnirgh, John 
Wilson Home, F^q. of the Hank of .Seotlaml. 

— Henry Maleoliii, of (dajiham, .Suitov, in the 
'J‘-M year of his age, in ooii-scqueiiec a frhort 
ilineM>i eau jCd by inispl/ieed atlections on a public 
singer of much notoiiety, who is nowon the eve 
of marriage to anotlicr. » 

1‘S. At Ormiston, John Millar, Esq, .St John's 
^’treet, Kdinbtirgh. 

— At C’lomarty, Mrs Ifcirbara Rose, Kpo«>e of 
>Valtf*r Ro'cof Nigg. 

iM. A I HnriowlfK li, near Edinburgh, Mrs Isa- 
la lla Men/ics, relict of the late .Mr Hugh M'Gre- 
meielurit, rdniburgh. 

— At Pilni' House, Mrs Anne M-aekintosh, 
spouse of James na1lour,E‘^q. of I'drig, \V. S. 

— At Ja-ith, Mr Peter Ilardie, menhant. 

.70. At Uaulk Mil], Mushclburgli, Mr James 
( ’onnoll, .igeit 07. 

— At Ethnburgh, Mrs Ami Mackenzie, relict of 
the late Ki-iiruth Miukui/ie, Emi. forimu-ly ^of , 
'fornden. 

.Mily I. In Portrnan Street, Londou/ Vice Ad- 
miral John Clements, 

‘J. At Delvralek, C.iptiin Peter Grant, of the 
regiment Royal .Scots, on half pay. 

— - At GJa.-^gow, Morcliiad l.omion, E.sq. 


— Deaths, 

July 1’. At Edinburgh, Air John Al'Lean, tibhing- 
rodniiaker, N'ortli llridge. 

— .At Haddington, Miss M.'iry Maitland, daugh- 
ter of the late ( apt. Thomas Alaitkiiul of Souti.i. 

5. x\t KlJmarnoek, Mr John Thoin.son, son of 
the late John Thomson, Esq. and of the hoii.se i). 
John Thomson & bous, cariiet inarmfaeUirers 
there. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary .S.arah Grant, 
youngest daughter of the lute Colonel Louis Giant 
of Aucharniche. 

— At Samiuhar, William Broom, ICsq. late mer- 
chant there. 

— At Greenlaw, Bciwiekslure, Mr 'riumias 
Johnston, nicrchaiit in Greenlaw, aged (>.> years. 

4. At his house; Grosvenor Place, J.ondon, the 
Right Hon. Lord Lilford. 

5. At Hay.<}Lon, Mrs Catherine Russell, in her 
79tli year. 

— Edinburgh, Mis .Je.an Drummon<l, wife 
of John Monerein, Esq. No. 7. V ork iq.iee. 

G. At the Manse of (ihulsunur. Mis EJi/abidh 
Dickson, spouse of the Rev. DrGcMirge ll.imiltoii, 
minister or Gladsrauir. 

7. At Havre do Grace, Mr Joseph Fell, junior, 
in the 22(1 year of hn; age. 

y. AtBMmburgh, Mary, eldest daughter ol the 
late John Dalycll, of Lingo. 

10. At the Rectory House, iju.irley', near Ando- 
ver, Hants, Mrs Agnes Mackie, relul ot Hu* late 
Win. Mackie, F-sq. of Onnisbni, East Lothian. 

J 1. AKflencain, ('liarles Husband, Emj. younger 
ofGlenearn; only son of Ch. tiles Hu.sb.iiid, Ksq. 
of Glencarn, .Shenfl'-substilute of Perthshire. 

~ At C’rossby, flharlcs Grant, Esq. of Harwood 
House, Lancashire. 

— At St, Andrew’b, Mrs Harriet Hill, widow of 
Principal Hill 

12. x\t her house, Brown’s Siiunie, Fdmbiiigh, 
Mrs b;irah CJeghorn, ui the Tith year of hei agi’, 
and m the perleet possession of her mind. 

— At his house, Hillhouseilcld, Mr Uoncit 
Bayne, meiehanl in Leith. 

— At (rlasgowhcUl, Th:>inas Stewait, Esq. of 
Westforlh. 

13. At Cupar, Miss Margaret llorsbrugh, voimg- 
est daughter of the Ute .M’t Jolm llorsburgli, 
bhenll Clerk of Fife. , 

— .Vt Foss, Alexandrina t'harlotte, fourth daugh- 
ter of Joseph 'sti'wart Men/ies, Esq. of Fo^s. 

— At Winchester, CapU James Maekay, of (he 
70th regiment, 

14. x\t CJaphnm, Surrey, Capt. Ogilvie Stuart, 
of the CniH! corps. 

— x\t I'Minburgh, ngtHi 11 , Elizabeth, eldest 
lUmgliter of the lute William beoU, Esq. ftceciver- 
Gener.d of the Isle of Man. 

1 1. At Viewfoith Colkigc, near Leith, Wilhaiu 
Grab m». Esq. of Drehill. 

Lj. At Edinburgh, Henrietta Nimino, third 
daughtei of Jolm Wardrop, Esq. No. 10.3, George 
btrect. 

— At Soutbbar, Boyd Alexander, Emj. 

IG. Mr John Millie, .spirit-dealer, IMeasjina’, 
Edinburgh. 

— .Ai'ter a short illnc.s.s, tlie Rev. Dr Mountain, 
the Bishop of Quebec, 

17- At Im house, in .St. James’s .Square, London, 
the Most Noble William Beauelerk, Duke of .M. 
Alban’s, Hereditary Grand Falconer of England, 
ijQ the GOth year or his ago. 

18. At Brougham 1 lall, Taidy Elliot, daughter of 
the late, and sister uf the pri'scnt, F.arl of Mmto, 
of Minto House, Roxburghshire. 

— At Downpatrick, Ireland, Mr John Raebuni, 
Dte clerk of works in the Barrack Department, 

N. B. 

— At Alierdeen, Mr Peter Stuart, .surreyor of 
taxes in Aberdeen. 

— At No. 21, Brooghton Plac*e, Edmbuigli, 

Miss Janet Kennedy. ^ 

ly. At Ednbnrgli, the Rev, James Hogg, well 
kno^vti for hix great knowledge and sueces'^tiil 
U^hing of civil law. 

— At No, IV, (icorge .*:5trccl, Edinburgh, Mr 
Thomas Ruddiman, in the 7ist year of his age. 

— At Ho’nohn, Captain Thomas Mitelu'II. late 
of the ship Magnet, .son of Mr Tobias MiU licU, 
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ON Tin: ORIGIN AND TRIVILEGES OF ANCIENT COLONIES. 

( Tranjilahfl from the Opuscula Academica of Hcyncy Vol. L, pp. 227.^ 


No idea of a colony can be pre- 
sented to the mind unconnected 
with that of an assemblage of men 
emigrating from one country to 
another, to obtain new habitations- 
liiit the mere circumstance of men 
leaving the place of their birth, or 
where they have long resided, and 
settling in a new country, does not, 
in every case, constitute what we 
mean by a colony. For, as any part 
of a people or a state may emigrate 
into new territories, and settle there, 
so also may the whole inhabitants of 
a country. Hut this last proceeding 
is not considered as identical with the 
founding of a colony ; it may more 
properly be designated by the general 
term mi^ratiowy and is in many re- 
spects difFercnt from the other. On 
this principle wc do not apply the 
word colon If y either to those hordes 
of barbarians who, advancing from 
the east, and spreading over Europe 
and other portions of the globe, over- 
threw ancient dynasties, and erected 
others on their ruins ; or to the Cru- 
saders, who flocked in such numbers 
to the Holy Land, though their ex- 
])rcss object was, by expelling the 
Infidels, to obtain for themselves new 
settlements Instances of this kind 
are innumerable. We do not say, 
for example, that the Jews coloni^d 
Palestine, when, having left Egypt, 
they settled in that country ; nor do 


we apply the term to the Spaniards 
who obtained settlements in foreign 
countries by the slaughter and an- 
nihilation of the people who formerly 
Inhabited them. 

Territories seized upon by new 
colonists are either entirely unpeo- 
pled, or the inhabitants arc but few, 
or they arc driven away, and the 
land thus left free for the new oc- 
cupants. The earliest colonies were 
planted in countries in the first of 
those* states, or which were not inha- 
bited at all ; and in more modern 
times, we have seen the same thing 
take place in the case of several re- 
mote islands. The European colo- 
nies in various parts of America, 
Africa, and Asia, as well the colo- 
nies of the Phnenicians, Grecians, 
and others, were planted in countries 
where the inhabitants were but few ; 
and the principal Spanish colonies 
were planted in countries where the 
aboriginal inhabitants had been sub- 
dued, and ■partly expelled by force 
of arms. Thus strangers take posses- 
sion of new countries, either by ex- 
tirpating the original inhabitants, or 
by incorporating with them. In this 
latter way, that is, when the new and 
the old race of people incorporate, the 
result is obtained, either by violence* 
as the greater part of the Ionian co- 
lonies were establislied in Asia, — ^by 
an express condition, or bargain, such 


• J\Inno'ncs dc VAcad, dcs Inscr, XXXVI 1. .50G. 
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as took place when Cavthapo, in an- garded as forming a colong, and llio 
cient times, and I’cnsylvania in mo- term is universally applied to them, 
deni, were founded, — orasthc lonians The causes on account of which a 

are said to have intermingled with State would command or perirf’t a 
the Cretans who inhabited Colo- portion of its people to leave their 
phon *. And it is distressing to think native soil, and to settle among stran- 
that it is by violence arid blood that gers, originate either in ?irrr.s.utt/ or 
the settlement of the various colonies, in utiliii/. Whatever he the charac- 
which have in recent times been ter of a nation, whether it be dib- 
plantcd by Euro[>eans in the differ- tinguished by indolence, folly, or 
ent quarters of the w'orld, has been superstition, (which last cause has in 
accomplished. They have thus, as modern times driven away some of the 
it were, imitated the barbarism of most eminent citizens of Franco and 
their raicestors, who, by force of Spain,) or whatever be the ostensi- 
arms, over-ran the Roman lOmpirc, ble motive from which it seems to 
and the most rich and fertile conn- encourage the formation of colonies, 
tries of Kurope, sacrificing, as they it founds its conduct on some prinei- 
proceeded, tlie lives or the liberty of pie of utility or necessity, cither real 
the former inhabitants. or supposed. In cases of supcTahun- 

A striking diversity that takes dant jiopulation, is appealed 

place in the formation of colonies to as the cause for adopting this 
must not be overlooked ; namely, measure. iUit a superabundant po- 
that some colonies arc founded by pulation is a thing that seldom takes 
people emigrating from a fertile to a place undera well-organized (iovern- 
barren country, while others are ment; and were it not on account of 
founded in directly opposite circum- the indolence of the parent State, 
stances. To this latter kind may be many effectual plans might he dc- 
referred those swarms of barbarians vised for giving cmplojinent to the 
who not unfrcquently lay waste and whole of the inhabitants, and for 
ravish tlic lands on which they have supporting them. In nations, how- 
resolved to settle. ever, where neither agriculture, nor 

Wcli&ve been thusminute in treat- navigation, nor commerce, are well 
ing of the various kinds and modifi- known, this supposed necessity will 
cations of colonics, that an idea may frequently occur, even from the de- 
be formed of the meaning we attach ficiency of the crop, or tlie impro- 
to the term, and which is attached to ductiveness of the soil, for a single 
it in general and common language, year. Accordingly we find, that in 
Among savage and barbarous people the first stages of society the greater 
the word has no existence ; but when, part of the colonies, particularly those 
among a |>eoplo possessed of fixed of the Greeks, which were settled on 
laws and regular government, a por- the coasts of Italy, Gaul, Asia, and 
tion of the inhabitants emigrate to Africa, owed their oiigin to such a 
obtain new settlements, whetlicr they calamity. Nor did the ver sacrum of 
depart of their own accord, or are the Gauls, and other countries, take 
sent or led away, — whether they go its rise from any other source t. 
under the sanction of law or against This necessity often originates in 
it, — whether the State approves or the parent State being over-run or 
disapproves, — in whatever circum- destroyed by war, as was the case 
stances their emigration takes place, with tne Phocacans when their coim- 
or wherever they settle, they are re- try was ravaged by the Persians, on*n 

• Pausanias, IlhU VII. 3. p. 528. Ib. VII. 2. 3. 

Dion. Hcilic. I. 16. Puflendorf dc Jure N, ct G. VIII. 11. G. Jlist. dc VAcud, 
det Inter, VII. 93, et seq. 

The ver sacrum was said of things produced in Spring, and consccrdtc<l to the 
gods, whether corn, cattle, children. In circumstances of clanger and emergency, 
nations frequently vowed to sacrifice, in case of delivery, all the animals that were 
produced in the fbllowing Spring. They sncrificcd cattle ; but as it seemed cruel to 
sacrifice human beings, they had recourse to subterfuge : they veiled the heads of 
the children born at that time, when they had attained the age of maturity, and sent 
them off to obtain new settlements. This is the meaning in which the expression 
ver sacrum is used in the text. ( Translator.) 
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civil wars, in which one of the fac- 
tions is conquered and expelled by 
the other. Kiuigration and the for- 
mation of colonies, however, are pro- 
bably never more necessary than 
wlien irruptions of barbarians are 
directed against a country unforti- 
fied, and in every respect unprepa- 
red to resist them, so that the invad- 
ers easily obtain possession of the 
whole territory. 

In addition to the colonies which 
originate in necessity, those which 
originate in utility come next to be 
considered. This principle is not 
susceptible of being strictly defin- 
ed, and varies according to the cir- 
cumstances of States. It is not 
known, or not operative, till a re- 
gular Government has been estab- 
lished ; and is in part the cause, and 
in part the effect of fixed laws and 
i nstitutions * * * § . According to the max- 
ims of utility, a colony is planted, 
that the mother country may more 
rapidly improve, and that the poorer 
citizens may obtain property in land, 
in their new settlements, which they 
could not acquire at home : a motive 
which, it is well known, actuated 
the Romans and Athenians in estab- 
lishing many of their colonies t. A 
State, by adopting this measure, may 
have in view, cither to free itself of 
an idle and indolent population, 
predisposed to favour any cnange or 
revolution, or to acquire for a portion 
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of its inhabitants a greater extent of 
land, and a more genial climate in a 
new country J. Such instances are 
of repeated occurrence: but probably 
the most ancient examples of colonies 
founded from inotives of utility, occur 
when conquHors, having driven the 
vanquished into other territories, as- 
sign the lands thus evacuated to new 
settlers, with a view of. retaining 
both subject to their dominion ; ex- 
amples of which are afforded us by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, in 
the case of the Jews, by Alexander, 
and by the Romans. A plan similar 
to this is that under whi^ bodies of 
n)en were sent into conquered cities 
to supply the ravages of war; or 
when, instead of i^cting punish- 
ment on the vanquished, tpeir lands 
were wrested from them, and assigned 
to strangers. The Athenians were 
in the habit of sending such colo- 
nists to the cities and territories of 
those whom they had conquered in 
war, even though they meant to 
unite them to the State as allies § ; 
a measure which, as mentioned by 
Isocrates, was adopted, that the 
name of the Greeks might extend as 
wide as possible, and that that of 
the barbarians might be repressed ||. 
It was a favourite plan with the Ro- 
mans to establish colonies iu the iej^ 
ritories of tlieir enemies, in order to 
prevent their incursions **, And it 
is said that the Incas, the ancient 
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* Servius, in his notes on the twelfth line of the first book of the iEneid, says^ 
Est pars clvinni aul sociorum missa, ttbi renipuhlicafn habeant, ex comensu sme civitntis 
nut publico ejus populi^ undeprofecta cstj consUio, Hce autem coloniae Munt, quae ex 
consilio publico, non ex secesHotie sunt conditae, 

'I' Liban. argument. Orat. Oemosth. Ttg) b THiffovnvt*. 

The most of the causes from which colonies take their rise are enumerated by 
Seneca, De consplat. ad Helv. e, 6. Alii longo errore Jactati, non JudicU) elegerunt 
locum, sed l(i6sHudlne proximum occuparunt ; alii siU arfna jus in aliena terra feee- 
runt: quasdam gentes, cum ignoia peterent, marc hausit, quaedam ibi consederuni, 
nbi tlliis rerum inopia deposuiu Nee omnibus cadem caussa relinquendi qnacrendiqne 
pati ianifuit. Alios exHdia urbium suarum, hostiltbus armis elapsos, (» aliena spolia^ 
tos suis cxpulcrtint; alios domcstica seditio submovitf alios nimia superjlucntis papuli 
frcqnentUt, ad cxoncratidas vires, emisit ; alios pestUentia autfrCquens iertatum hiatus 
'aut aliqna infolencnda iufellcis soli vitia ejeceruntf, quosdam firtilU orae et in majus 
tanduiaefania corrupit, alios alia caussa excivii domilus suis» Nothing can be con- 
ceived more excellent and applicable than this passage of ^neca. ^ 

§ DioJor. XV. 23. Isocrates apologises for this avaricious conduct on 

llie ground that none were sent except to deserted lapds (Paneg. 89) ; but at length, 
01 . efo, they agreed to restore to their former own^ the laiids thus wrested from 
them, (rBtfytv 0 pUa; uvintt 2023) ; and a law 

was made that no Athenian should cultivate Iwid hdyond the limits of Attica, 

TA»W Tfl( ATT4KJIt*) 

\\ Eiinrg. 1. c. 9, , ' ■ 

•* Sigon. dc nut. Jure lUd, II. 2. 
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])riiices of the Peruvians^ a people in- prompted the Dutch to plant colonies 
linitcly suj)crior to the cruel and san- in Asia^ and other nations to plant 
guinary nation by which they were them on the shores of Africa, — com- 
subdued, followed the same plan ; bined, too, with a vague but strong 
and that they led their subjects from desire of extending their authority 
provinces where the soil was poor and the bounds of their empire. In- 
and ungrateful, to othc]#listinguish- tiniately connected with this motive, 
cd by greater fertility and a milder .and inseparable from it, was that of 
climate*. affording security to those enterpris- 

llut bow useful soever these modes ing labourers from the parent State 
of colonization may be, there is ano- who emigrated thither, and of get- 
ther species unspeakably more bene- ting the soil better cultivated from 
ficial, :;ainely, when a colony is in- which the materials of commerce were 
stituted for the purpose of promoting to be derived. Such, for example, 
navigation, trade, and commerce, lii were the circumstances from which, 
modern times, this species has been in many instances, the American co- 
cultivated with great ardour, and lonies took their rise and derived 
brought to a state of perfection un- their utility ; for the precious metals 
known and unthought of in the early were not discovered in such quanti- 
ages of society : and as it has pro- tics as the first adventurers llatu rcil 
moted the objects just specified, it themselves they wouldbe; they were, 
has at the same time rendered the indeed, got only in certain places, 
connection of the mother country and in limited abundam c : and 
with the colonics more frequent and other products, such as sugar, to- 
intimate ; enabling her both to com- bacco, and herbs, which could be 
inand their allegiance more stedfastly, converted to medical purposes, dyc- 
aiid more fully to enjoy the ad van- stuffs, &c., being subsequently cul- 
tages of their commerce ; and if the tivated by the European settlers, 
colonics of recent times have been were found move effLCtually to re- 
productive of greater utility than %vard their industry. All these causes 
those of antiquity, it is owing entire- for planting colonies had more or hss 
ly and exclusively to this circum- iyHuence oti the nations of antitjui- 
stance. Colonics of this kind, how- ty ; though the object of each in 
^er, though chiefly cultivated by founding bcttlcnients was nccessanly 
tne moderns, were not altogether un- determined by its internal circum - 
known to the ancients, but were stances, or relative situation. "I’Ijc 
adopted so far as their limited know- Tyrians and SSidonians had only in 
ledge of naval and commercial affairs view to obtain safe stations for their 
allowed ; and accordingly we find shipping, and emporiums for trade ; 
that such colonies were planted, not and the Carthaginians to these ob- 
inerely by the Phccniciaiis, the Car- jects added a desire to extend the 
thaginians, and Massiiians, but by the boundaries of their empire, — a wish 
Athenians in Thrace and Pontus t, which they endeavoured to carry 
by the Ptolemies of Egypt on the into effect, not from any abstract 
coasts of the Erythrean Sea, by the principle of utility, <but in order 
Jdumcans and (Tews on the same to obtain a superiority over their 
Ocean, and by the Macedonians in two great rivals, Alexandria and 
India. The^c colonics seem gene- Rome. There is one thing peculiar 
rally to have, been founded to answer to ancient colonies, namely, that 
a double purpose ; both to promote when they had arrived at any terri- 
commerceand navigation, and to serve tory on which they had resolved to 
as emporiums or marts, where, as in settle, they did not, like the moderns, 
a place of security, merchants from endeavour to extirpate the original 
the {parent State and those from the people, or reduce them into slavery 
interior of the country m^ht meet in the name and under the disguise 
and transact h^^iness. This appears of religion. 

to liave been the reason which Having thus considered the causes, 

• GaroUlasso dela Vega Yncarum JJistor. P. I. lib. VII. c. I. 

t Will. Cfarke’s Connejcion of the Romany Saxoti^ and Rnglish Coins, Lon. 1767. 
4to. pp.,53, et seqq. This work, though prof«iSsedIy on another aubjcct, throws 
greater light on the topic in the text than any other book we know. 
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the nature, and the design, of planting 
colonics, we now proceed tq examine 
the rights and privileges wliich they 
enjoyed, or to which they seem en- 
titled. As the laws which regulate 
society have not been traced and de- 
fined with any accuracy till a compa- 
ratively recent date, no inference re- 
specting the rights of colonies can be 
drawn from remote times. It is easy 
to imagine that, in ancient ages, co- 
lonies were often formed without any 
law existing on the subject^ or even 
against the will of the parent State, 
as when a portion of the inhabitants 
were expelled during civil broils ; and 
that in such circumstances neither 
the mother country ever dreamt of 
claiming or exercising any jurisdic- 
tion over them, nor they of acknow- 
ledging any tie or obedience. A ter- 
ritory, or city, occupied by a new 
colony, seems in those remote days to 
have constituted the beginning and 
source of a new state, at liberty to 
form a constitution for itself, and to be 
governed by its own laws. This was 
most decidedly tlie case when the 
colony was separated from the parent 
State by the intervention of the sea. 
Jn cases in wliich necessity was the 
cause and origin of a colony, there 
could be no question on the part of 
the mother country relative to any 
allegiance due to her. Those inha- 
bitants who were driven from home, 
cither by famine or a scarcity of food, 
or by any other urgent calamity, 
were eii titled to regard the parent 
State as a stepmother, to whom they 
owed no obedience, and whose will 
and authority they were not called 
upon to consult or recognise. Man- 
ners, customs, and institutions,' re- 
ceived from their ancestors, together 
with their vernacular language, were 
indeed transferred by the colonists to 
their new settlements, and such a ge- 
neral sense of relationship and affec- 
tion towards the mothci^ country, as 
obtains in ordinary life, was long felt 
and cherished ; but obedience was ne- 
ver contemplated or thought of. This 
ifica, however, occurred to parent 
States when it was seen how much it 
would be for their advantage to ex- 
ercise authority over their colonies ; 
and it was first adopted when the 
mother country had herself planted 
the colony from motives of utility, 
particularly in the design of extend- 


ing or fortifying her boundaries, or 
for the sake of sqme commercial or 
naval advantage. Under these cir- 
cumstances, she thought she possess- 
ed some natural and unalienable ju- 
risdiction over her colonics, though 
at first sherfbither iierceiveil nor allu- 
ded to the nature, extent, or even the 
existence of sitch a privilege. This 
right, liowevcr, could not but be re- 
cognised by colonists established un- 
der such circumstances, and it was 
exercised variously at different times, 
and by diifereni nations. But it 
was generally reckoned sufficient that 
the mother country should possess 
free and uncontrolled intercourse 
with the colonies, — that she should 
have stations for her ships and em- 
poriums for trade, so that the barba- 
rians who inhabited the interior of 
the country, or the neighbouring ter- 
ritories, might come thither with 
their merchandize. In all other re- 
spects, the colonists were completely 
free and unshackled, and governed by 
their own laws. The intercourse be- 
tween tliem and the metropolis, in- 
stead of remaining vague and unde- 
fined, and changing with the course 
of events, was regulated and se- 
cured by fixed statutes and enact- 
ments: and not only so, but laws 
were in course of time made respect- 
ing the planting of colonics ; and 
different modes and principles were 
fixed upon for this purpose, accord- 
ing to the various circumstances of 
time and place under which the plan 
was to be carried into execution. 

Thus the intercourse which sub- 
sists between colonies and tlie mother 
country derived its origin partly 
from their natural connection and re- 
lationship, and partly from express 
laws, which necessity or policy dic- 
tated. The former, though felt at 
the establishment of the earliest co- 
lonies, was not at first fully under- 
stood or defined; the latter took 
place gradually, — law after lai w being 
made as conjunctures re<][uired ; and 
at length that form of jurisprudence 
was settled which now generally ob- 
tains. The Latin writers have ex- 
amined this subject with a diligence 
unrivalled by other nations ; but 
neither the two modes of intercourse 
in question, nor the principles on 
which they are founded, have' been 
treated with that degree of care and 
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labour which their importance de- 
serves. 

We cannot* however, duly appre- 
ciate and understand the rights and 
privileges of ancient colonies, unless 
we examine tliose of each colony se- 
parately; for the constitution and 
circumstances of each differed more 
or less from those of others; and 
though we take a view of most of 
the laws which wc may suppose to 
obtain between acolony and its parent 
estate, ye» no instance can be quoted 
in which all these laws can be found 
to obtain. The different circum- 
stances of time and place occasioned 
immense differences in the charac- 
ter' and constitution of colonies. 
Nor, indeed, can any thing which 
affects States and Governments be 
properly understood, unless a con- 
siderable space of time be compre- 
hended in our investigations. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose, that 
a correct knowledge of the laws which 
should bind together a colony and 
its mother country was the result of 
time and experience, founded on that 
intercourse which would naturally 
take place between them from the 
earliest date. As men are slow in 
acquiring a clear perception of these 
laws, and as such knowledge pre- 
supposes some ’.progress in naviga- 
tion, commerce, and reciprocity of ad- 
vantages, a colony, over which the 
mother country wished to exercise 
any jurisdiction, required to be situ- 
ated near lier^ or at least at no very 
considerable distance. In such cir- 
cumstances, a colony is, as it were, 
obliged to put itself under the do- 
minion of its parent State ; and it is 
generally governed by a viceroy ap- 
pointed by her. Colonies, founded by 
free States, of which the citizens who 
emigrate enjoyed while at home the 
same privileges as those who remained 
behind, have mostly had the contU 
nuance of these privileges in their 
new settlements guaranteed to them. 
History sufficiently testifies, that in 
a great variety 6f instances new ci- 
ties and new colonies have been in 
every respect regarded as a part of 
the state w^ch jdanted them. Coun- 
tries which, in other* matters that 
have a tendency to strengthen and 
improve their resources, shew much 


wavering and imbecility, have avail- 
ed themselves most siudiously of 
every measure calculated to extend 
their boundaries: a remark that is 
equally applicable to the most bar- 
barous as well as the most civilized 
people, as the universal object ap- 
parently is to add indefinitely to their 
territory. That the connection we 
have been describing may take place, 
it is necessary, as' previously hinted, 
that the colony be not too far distan t, 
or too near ; lest, if the latter, it 
should become an integral part of 
the mother country ; and if the form- 
er, they should be held together by 
no tie. The Homans anxiously took 
care that this latter result should 
not be realised in any of their colo- 
nies, as, until the time of the Grac- 
chi, they founded none Ixjyond the 
boundaries of Italy*. And, besides, 
they had before their eyes examples 
of colonies which, through the care- 
lessness of the parent State, had at- 
tained to too great importance and 
power, and had become both for- 
midable and hateful to them ; such as 
Carthage, Marseilles, Syracuse, Cor- 
cyra, Cyzicum, Byzantium, and even 
Alba itself. 

The States of Greece, which con- 
tended for the sovereignty, seem to 
have been the first that made any 
progress towards cultivating that con- 
nection and intimacy we are contem- 
plating, and which directed their 
attention to the consideration of those 
mutual laws which should bind a 
cploity and its parent State together. 
They saw that their colonics were 
connected with them by a kind of 
natural relationship, which it would 
be criminal, at least undutiful, in 
them to violate or disregard. In 
order to strengthen and extend 
their power as widely as possible, 
tbey began severally to avail tbem- 
aelves of the affisetion of their colo- 
nies, and thua to ascertain how much 
dependence could be placed on them. 
This vague, natural alliance, was in 
process of time enhanced by tbc 
advantages to commerce and naviga- 
tion:, of which it was productive: 
advantages so important, that no step 
that could secure their continuance 
was overlooked. If this opinion 
ho correct, it is evident that the laws 


' Velleius, II. 15. For an enumeration of colonics, ib. I. 11. 15. 
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that exist between a colony and its and protracted experience, were ne- 
purent State arc not the result of ca- cessary to give nations correct ideas 
])ricc or^ accident, but arelbunded on on this subject ; and to establish the 
the nature of things and the ordinary followingimportant principles, which, 
course of events, and can be easily though elementary, were not soon 
traced and delineated. We have recognised, namely, that in ordinary 
many examples of this, indeed, in circumstances, it is not allowable to 
modern colonics. Many districts on any citizeiv, unless with consent of the 
the shores of America were occupied State to which he belongs, to leave 
by Europeans, and much resorted to his country and emigrate to another, 
long before the advantages which as the State possesses sovereign con- 
these colonics were capable of confer* trol over every one of her subjects ; 
ring on the mother country occurred that a State alone enjoys the right of 
toiler. Noother object, indeetl, was at planting a colony, of deciding re- 
first in view than to procure the pre- specting the necessity or utility of 
cious metals : and accordingly, in the it, of prescribinj^ the number of in- 
eharters which grant the privilege, dividuals of which it is to consist, 
cither of sailing to these regions or and the territorv where it is to be 
settling in them, scarcely anything settled, and of determining the con* 
is reserved to the parent State more ditions and laws whicn it is to 
than a fifth or a tetith part of the be regulated; that it is not expedient 
gold and silver which might be dug or wise in colonists to allow the 
from (Jic mines. The other great mother country power over their 
benefits resulting from colonies were persons or resources, or those of their 
not then even imagined. posterity ; and that, though the 

It is, indeed, scarcely credible, parent State has the right of insti- 
how little the nations of Europe con- tuting a colony, and of determining 
suited their own interests in plant* when such a step is advantageous or 
ing the first colonies in America, and necessary, and how it is to be carried 
how extremely ignorant they were into execution, yet the colonists, when 
of the principles, or how much they planted, arc entitled to retain the 
neglected them, on which colonies same privileges, the same relative 
should be. established, and of the situation and rank in society, which 
rights which should reciprocally be they severally enjoyed in their na* 
recognised on either side There live country. 

were not, however, wanting authors As the causes and objects of the 
who laid before them examples of Roman colonies were different from 
colonies from ancient history ; and those of ihe Greeks, it is not to bo 
they might, perhaps, have provided wondered at if their laws and insti- 
ngainst the evils and disadvantages tulions were also different. The 
wiiich neglect or ignoVance of cor- Homan colonies formed an integral 
rcct principles produce ; were it not part of the empire, and in every re- 
that modern Governments rather wish spect bore the impress of the parent 
to submit to inconveniences, or to city. Each colony seemed another 
indulge prejudices which have exist- Home on a subordinate scale; yet 
ed for ages, and not to adopt any it so depended on the ancient State, 
improvements unless compelled by that its laws and polity were not its 
signal losses, than to follow the ex- own, but those of the Roman people t. 
ample of ancient states and republics. This state of things was somewhat 
however salutary, or to convert to modified by eireumstances, and, be- 
tlieir own use the maxims and ad- sides, the colonists, under every cir- 
vices submitted to them b> philoso* cumstanpe, eiyoyed the uncontrolled 
pliers as the result of a comparison privilege of making laws relative to 
between ancient and modern times. their private and domestic concerns. 

On account Of this ignoranc^X and and their intercourse with each other, 
prejudice, the lapse of several gener* But of Homan colonies we need not 
ations, the shedding of much blood, give any enlarged account, as the - 

• Dcs Drosses Wstoire des Navigations auM Torres Australesy V. I, pp. 8?, et teqq. 
Smithes Wealth of Nations^ book IV. c. 7. . 
t GcUiws, XVI. 13, 
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subject has been exhausted by Sigo- time, for the reader to remembe r, that 
nius* * * § and Spanhemius t, from whose the nature of colonies, and the. tie 
labours Hcirieccius,aud other writers, that bound them to the mothri 
have drawn the materials of their country, varied according to the cir- 
works. Nor do we mean at present cumstances of time, place, ^c., un- 
to treat of the colonies of the Carlha- der which they were planted; and 
giniaiis and other ancient nations: particularly, that the Greek colonists 
and the remainder of tlils-essay idiall went from cities which, for the most 
be devoted chiefly to the considera- part, enjoyed a popular form of go- 
tion of the Greek colonies, and of the vernment. 

connection which obtained between The Greeks, and all the ancients, 
them and their parent states. seem to haye expressed the connec- 

AV^c know of no author who has tion which subsists between a colony 
examined the subject of Greek co- and it? parent state, by a term sig- 
lollies in all its extent and bearings, nifying natural alliance or rclation- 
and who has brought forward all the ship; as, for example, by the words 
principles and illustrations belonging liecessUudo, or cvyymta ; for it is 
to it. This is to be accounted for, sufficiently evident, from ancient 
from the circumstance that the con- writers, that a communion and ideii- 
nectioti which existed between Greece tityof race and extraction were re- 
and her colonies was not regulated garded as existing between the nio- 
by any specifle law. For what, in tber country and her colonics, and 
modern limes, we regard as the law the citizens of both were looked 
of nations and universal law, the an-^ upon as blood-relations ana kin- 
eients referred to custom, or some dred X. This relationship, wliich 
principle of ethics, derived from na- nature and reason concurred in 
tiirc, and founded on justice, and strengthening, was distinguished by 
handed down to them by their fore* the sacred name of filial ailach- 
fatliers. To this belief and associa* m»ntt and its obligations were ar- 
tion there was thus imparted a de- dently reverenced, and any violation 
grccof sacredness and majesty, which of them strongly dreaded and re- 
almost forbade any discussion res- probated. In establishing this prin- 
pccting their nature or truth : nor is ciple, ancient lawgivers showed the 
it probable that any discussion could most intimate acquaintance with tlic 
have effected a change in the senti- human heart, and the nicest insight 
ments or prejudices entertained on into the springs of human actions ; 
the subject. Modern writers have for, by every association and feeling 
not in general paid dqe attention to which can excite reverence and love, 
these sentiments, and have therefore, they have hallowed those laws wliich, 
in . many instances, arrived at wy if proposed in plain terms, or en- 
unsounu conclusions. In this trea- forced by logical subtiltics and dis- 
tise, without dealing in any vague (j^uisitions, would have had compara- 
speculations, we shall draw our opi- lively no effect, but, on the contrary, 
nions from the authority of the most every means would have been tried 
ancient authors, and thus endeavour to violate or elude them. A colony, 
to ascertain what was really the state therefore, imbibinjn these feelings, 
and rights of the Greek colonies, and loved and reverenced its mother 
the nature of the connection that ex- country as a cSbild reverences and 
isted between them and their parent loves a parent | j and as the duties 
city. It is necessary, in the mean- of filial affect|f>n are ^lerfornied, on 

• Be Ant Jure Ilallae lib. ll* c. t, et ieqq» Ibw III. 3, et seqq. 

t Ofb.ltom.c.8,9. . . 

X this fset, Hobbes has -drawn tbit inference, that u colony is the oilkpring 
of the pofwt States and must continue in subjection till it be emancipated by the 
parent bo^t froqi this analogy, he has ilfogically argued^ and he has been fol- 
iowed by that the growth and increase of colonics depend also on the will of 
the mother country. , ^ 

§ ' fig yovf T^og rUpei^ as in the public monuments of the Locrions. £.vc, dc 
et vit ex.^3Polyb, tib. Xll »p. 4i0. Edit. Vien. See the note ofValesiua 
^ page. 159. Dionysius Halic. UL a. 7. p, 137. A similar instance of the PhoenU 
j^may be found in H«>udbtas Uh 19. ^ 
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the part of children, without any re- duce various examples, we should 
gard to law or compulsion, but sole- embrace every species of jurisdiction 
ly from the natural impulse of the or allegiance which it i^ ixossible for 
mind, strengthened by domestic and a State to exercise over her colonies, 
parental kindness ; so a colony, from or to claim from them. Parent coun- 
the same sacred motives, performs tries, as just stated, did not hesi- 
its filial duties to the mother State, tate to maintain their authority by 
without thinking of the authority or force of arms, and to compel their 
obligation of law. And as the ori- colonies to obedience ^ ; an alternative 
ginal country treated the colony as to whicli, Thucydides tells us, the 
if with parental indulgence and love, Boeotians had recourse, and they 
she also laid claim to rule it with flattered themselves, that, when doing 
corresponding authority and adinoni- so, they were acting .according to 
tioii. Thus the Corinthians, accord- law §. But the circumstance of the 
ing to Thucydides *, are said to have mother country supporting her power 
founded Corcyra, in the A^iew that by arms, shews that there was a 
the colonists might be subservient to point of obedience beyond whicli 
their authority, and that they might the colonists would not go, and that 
cultivate their friendship. From the if the parent State sacrificed the wel- 
same writer, and from othersources, it fare of the colonies to her own ag- 
is evident, that, in most cases, some grandisement, — if she arrogated every 
power was reserved by thenarent State advantage to herself, — if^ instead of 
over her colonies ; tnougn, from va- kindness, she shewed harshness ; in- 
rious causes, this power, together with stead of indulgence, hatred, — if she 
all intercourse, appears sometimes to envied their encreasing wealth, and 
have been interrupted or abolished, endeavoured maliciously to countcr- 
()f this we have an example in the act or prevent it ; in such circum- 
inhabitants of Albania f, and other stances, the colonists were of opi- 
colonies, who had greatly improved nion they should no longer recog- 
their resources ; as Carthage, Cyprus, nise her authority, or yield her any 
Byzantium, and Marseilles. Yet allegiance; but should use all the 
this power of the mother country means in their power to repel such 
gradually increased in most instances, aggressions, and to proclaim and 
and was sometimes maifitained even maintain their independence. Every 
by force of arms. From these state- colony,"' to use the words of the 
inents, it is apparent that, in ancient Corcyreans, when complaining of 
times, the original State possessed Corinth ||, ‘< honours the parent State 
considerable power over her colonics ; so long as she seems well disposed 
and although that power was not towards it ; but if she treat it in- 
always well understood or accurately juriously and haughtily, it is the 
defined, ami though in different cases duty of the colonists to withdraw 
it might refer to»differeiit duties and their allegiance; for colonists were 
obligations; yet, if we were toad- notsent out on the condition of being 

* Thucydides 1. 38. ixl iiye,uoifii rg uveti x.eii rx UK(trx hct.vft,»^itaden, 

ut yd'jv dXKxi XTroiKioti rifAuoty kxI fAX'ktarx vtfo (TTfpyo,ui^ot* 

This is that hv'ipoHvgvGxt in Thucydides III. 63, where the Thebans are 
complaining of the Plattesns: ort ifcay xrt<rxvrxy Jlkxrxiuv* vcTi^ay rijf 
lioiuux; xuf ptr xvrnc, a ^vfAfAtKrovi dy^^Lvm 

uffxvTti fcVxojWcV, OVK fljSwt/T ovTprf, irxx^Yi ri iiygfioyevia^ui 

il,uuy- 

*)• JHonys, Jlallc. Ill, 8^ 10. p. 140, and ». II. p. H2. 

$ Many colonies have been destroyed, because they had revolted,; J/* «5r>rr«r/», as 
the inhabitants of Camatinn by the SyraettsanS, {Th^ryd. VL 5.), and the Damians 
by the Athenians, (Vlodor. XII. . . 

§ Thucyd* III. 6i. The ilocotlaiie say that the Platseans violated the institutions 
of their country* fVom which example we see that the laws 

of the parent State were denominated by a word signifying the custom, the practice 
of the country, equivalent in I^atin to tnoHs patriL The Bwotians calling the Plata^na 
to join ifi the war, say, {Thucyd. II, hnt /3ohX»t«/ ir«T» r« rm w«vr«» 

ugimtSf Comi>arc Thucyd, III. 65.6. ] Thucydides, 1. 34, 

VOL, XVII. 
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slaves, but that they lui^bt enjoy tbe sels, and particularly the sacred fire 
same privileges as thosoeitizens whom of Vesta, alive from the altar in tlie 
they left b^ehind them/' yj7*i//ri//eewi of their native city ’h. Tl..* 

Some other circumstances, parti- sepulchres of their ancestors, which 
cularly a community of religious ob- the colonists left behind them, and 
servances and sacred rites, of laws other monuments, whether connected 
and institutions, impart greater sane- with the dead or allied to religion, 
tity and veneration to Sie relation- exercised ilso great power in in- 
ship which we have been contempla- fluencing their minds with feelings 
‘ ting. Before plans for increasing of filial duty to their original hom(\ 
their wealth, or any other considera- and in retaining them in subjection J. 
tions, induced nations to prescribe In more ancient times, the responses 
laws ana regulations to their colonies, of the oracles, and the authority of 
the colonists transferred their ancient the prophets, had the same effect, as 
laws and jurisprudence into their new no colony was attempted to be plant- 
settlements, and established them ed unlcss-with the sanction of the 
there What, besides, could form gods ; a measure which, we may hc- 
a union so effectually between kins- lieve, was adopted, in order to gain 
men thus separated, as that the co- greater reverence, and to add strength 
lonists should continue in their new to the decrees ♦of the State AV'e 
abodes,, to maintain and cherish those might licre speak of the authority of 
religious principles and sacred rites ill the auspices; hut this belongs to 
which they had been ediicatetl ? The Roman, not to Greek colonies, and 
tie thus formed would be the more cannot, therefore, he considered in 
binding and endearing, as the religion this place ||. 

of those days could he referred to Though the nature of tlu' subject 
nothing liigher than rites and cere- has led us to offer these ohsi r- 
inonies. established and observed by vatiows, yet the colonists, overlook- 
former generations, and handed down ing most other tics, were governed 
from father to son, thus appealing to chiefly by the customs and principles 
their prejudices and early associa- of their ancestors ; insomuch that 
tions. There is yet another circum- they regarded their relationship to 
stance, which must have had a ten- the mother country, and their com- 
dency to make their religion, and munity of laws, as the foundation anil 
ronseqiicnlly their native land, more basis on which all their privileges and 
ilear to the colonists, namely, their duties depended : — a very few ob- 
earrying Avith them into their new servations will he suffick'nt to ex))kiin 
liabiiations their country's religious this. It was reckoned a duty due to 
utensils; such as the images of its the original State, that, in case she 
gods, its sacred instruments and' ves- was involved in war, or ihreateiuil 

• This rook place whether the form of the Government was fM>[>jil<ir or otherwj'.c. 
Thus the Cyclades, Iti almost every particular, embraced the ptility. of the 

Atlieiiiaiis, />cicr. Patialh, p, ‘24\l. But if the colonists were composed of jKople from 
several countries, they had to agree among themselves T>y what laws and institutions 
they chose to he governed. 'J'lius Gela, a colony founded in Sicily by the llhodians 
and Cretans, chose to be regulated by the luWs of the Dorians, vifttuot 
i/rotgt Thucyd. VI. 4. .5.— A singular instance of this occurred in the case of the 
'J'hurians, witli whom it was a question a<rof»«af hi mvp 

DuMarus^ XII. ,‘b5. A similar example was offered when Cuinie was founded, Sirnb. 
V. 572. For an account of the colony at Zanic, set Ptnitaning, 1 V, 135, 557. 

-f- I/erodotni (I. 146’.) when he wishes to say Uiat the colonies of the lonians went 
from Athens, uses these words, irt rov rsif Affivautv Respecting 

the images of tlic gods, consult l^numinins, VII. 2. 

J Oh ibis principle, exiles from Kpidamntis conjurcthe CorcyrnjaiiH, hy their com- 
mon sepulchres, to resto^ them to liheriy. Thuci/d, 1. 9.6. ^ 

^ (SiUinlath^ Hymn. Jin ApMl. 5G— ,* Vnmmxun^ V 1 1. y — 5. Cicero dc Dir. 

I. 1. Theso lhings were done with due rites, and they arc those of which 

iA'rorf. speaks ( V. 42.) who, when he saw Cleomenes preferred to him in royal 
dignity, wishing in his indignation to depart from Sparts, olftaiiis from the people 
liberty to found a COliMiy, X*}0>, rr«^(nrar; «yi it avri iv AiX^v^l 

fc ytfv ttntoj* la, ovrt tup poflu^eytpuv. 

If Cirern Chihpp. 1 1. 4t)i 
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by bostilc -invasion^ the colonies^ as rious conduct ; and scenicil to deserve 
bcconus a child to a parent, sbould a punishment, for its perfidy, pecu- 
send her all the aid in their power *. liarly disgraceful and severe ||. 

This circumstance was of uncommon In the mean time, however, not- 
advantage to the Athenians, (who, of withstanding this public connection 
all the Grecian states, planted the with the modier country, 
greatest number of colonics i',) in da nieiUic affairs and jurisdiction 
contributing to their gaining the of the colonies v^ere nut interfered 
sovereignty of Greece. But this filial with, and vjere regarded as perfect h/ 
assistance was not long allowed to independent. No infringement was 
remain in a vague and arbitrary made on the liberty they enjoyed, of 
shape. It was defined and confirmed forming treaties, of 7naking peace, or 
by solemn treaties ; and the condi- transacting business^ with whomsoever 
tions on which the colony was to they chose, jwovided always they 
supply forces, provisions, and other made 710 alliance with tleose who were 
necessaries, were accurately ascertain- in a state of hostility ivith the mother 
ed : on this principle we can explain country. The inhabitants of Poti- 
why colonies came to-be designated dsea, a colony of 'the Corinthians, 
by the name of allies {^avfAf4,:xx,ot J). while they received magistrates sent 
If the colonists declined to perforna them by their parent State, had 
their duty, they, were regarded, formed & treaty of alliance with the 
not only as guilty of an act of in- Athenians, and were even tributaries 
justice, but, what constituted a mucli tothem**. 

higher crime, and bad a greater in- But as certain duties were due by 
fiuence over their conduct, as hav- the colonies to the mother country, 
ing violated the most obvious prin- so she, on her part, owed certain du- 
ciples of filial attachine^U, and of ties in return. She was^ bound to 
religion. But if a colony, instead of exercise parental solicitude over tliem, 
remaining neutral, should throw its to protect them, to study their inte- 
weight into the opposite scale, and rest and welfare, to afford them as- 
ussist, by its resources, those who sitance if in danger, to encourage 
carried on war against the mother and befriend them if labouring under 
country, it was stigmatized, as they any public or private calamity tt. If 
ought to be who carry arms against she failed in the performance of any 
those of the same race and nation part of what was thus incumbent on 
witli themselves §; it was hated both ner, she was treated as guilty of a 
by gods and men ; it was viewed as base dereliction of duty XX' But it 
guilty of the most impious and nefa- was reckoned peculiarly dishouour- 

Tkneydides, Yll, 57. paaim. The Corinthifiiis frequently sent assistance to 
the Syracusans. 

i* iMocr, Fanr^ /». 47. Edit. Stepli^^^PaiwiM. jtjK ,S92— 3. 400. ilfcwri. de Pur^ 
iuna AUic. c. Vn Aristid. Panath. p> 112, jebb. Ed. 

4 : llie word allies had a very general application : when the AtlttMiian-it arc said 
to have hairasscd their allies by levying heavy duties from them, the expression in- 
cluded also the colonies and islands. 'Hie and 9’urra^ie, at first a moderate tri- 
bute, was soon much increased, (^SjKmkcniiUs atl Julian. Or, I. p. 10'6.) Meurs, dc 
J'oriiiua Attic, c. VII, 

§ As if the Dorians bora arms against the Dorians; the lonians against tlie loiii- 
onSk ^Ihurydides, VIE c. 57. ^ ^ 

I) lienee the conquered were so cruelly treated. For tlie behaviour of Pericles 
towards the Estiivenwaiis consult PliUarcfds life of that commander : alsp Thucyd.^ 
V. «5, et srqf/, riie*relation?»hip between a cofony and its parent State in process of 
time , becomes obliteratetl, as is evident from what we knew of Alba and Uoine ; 
JJiimyx Halicar, ill, 5, 

ThucydideSt !• 5C. (the Athenkuia) ^artfriXor.^ I'or an 

account of the annudl ttibuto which the alU<» paid to the Athenians, according to the 
law of Aristides and Pericles, for cany ing on tlie Persian w^ar, consult 'IViucyd, I. 95. 

•f-f- Plutarch, in vit, Tttncieonlis, lienee wars were so often undertaken end shared 
with Olliers, as the Siciliaii war by Uic Athenians, t# ruyyi*t$, -ruir 
( Thucyd. III. 86. VI, 6. /)iof/ur. XII. 68-1.) 

4::J: An instance of this kind in the history of the Corcyricuns may be found 4n 
Thucyd. 1- *24. \ siiiiihir instance may lie seen in iJic same nutlior, V. 1()<>.— Seij 

IJcruUolus 111. 19. for the treatment shewn by Phwnicia to Carthage her culunyv 
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able and criminal, however she might 
sometimes be driven to do so by fo- 
reign force, to carry arms against 
thosd who derived their origin from 
her • ; such conduct was looked upoti 
as that of a parent doing violence 
to his own offspring, and, as it we^, 
lifting his hand against his own 
bowels. 

It is, we think, a matter of doubt, 
whether the rights and power of the 
parent State over her colonies were 
ever so great, that, in cases of ap- 
proaching war, the latter, (as we 
sometimes read,) applied to the for- 
mer for a General to command their 
army t. Circumstances, however, 
have sometimes occurred, (such as 
when a colony, after shaking off the 
yoke of a tyrant, has newly recovered 
its liberty,) when it was found ex- 
pedienlfor necessary to petition the 
mother country to send experienced 
and learned men to assist in drawing 
up a new co<le of laws J : but this, 
when it did take place, seems to have 
resulted rather from the reasonable- 
ness of the measure, knd the emer- 
gency of the case, than from any 
right or superiority on the part of the 
parent State. The internal adminis- 
tration and civil jurisdiction of the 
colonies, as previously mentioned, 
were completely independent; the 
mother country had not the slightest 
control over them, or interest in 
them ; but it might have seemed 
proper to the colonists to Send for 
men deeply skilled in the laws and in- 
stitutions of their ancestors, from that 
country from which, on their emi- 
gration, they received the original 
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forms and principles of their laws. 
AVhen a colony wished to send out a 
colony from itself, a leader to con- 
duct it was, with greater proi>rict/ 
than in the former case, requested of 
the mother country §. Thucydides 
mentions, what affords a striking in- 
stance of this, that Plialius, the Co- 
rinthian, according to ancient cus- 
tom, was sent for by the colony of 
Epidamnus, of which he had been 
the founder, from the parent city Ij. 
Spanhemius has endeavoured to prove 
from a passage in Pausanias, that a 
part of the booty taken by the colo- 
nists was due to the mother country. 
But neither the scope of the passage, 
nor tlie reason of the thing, bear 
him out in this opinion ; for who 
doubts that the plunder of avail- 
quislied city can justly belong only 
to the conquerors •* * * § •• ? But in cities 
that had been pillaged, or i ccovered 
from the Barbarians, the Athenians 
are not to be blamed, if, in restoring 
them to theirformer state, theyiinixed 
some new colonists as a supplement 
to the old inhabitants, and appro- 
priated to them pa»'t of tlie land ft. 
The circumstance that the colonists 
preserved on their coin the stamp of 
the parent city can be explained on 
the principles previously laid down ; 
and was tlie result, not of any law or 
obligation, but of filial attachment 
and custom JJ. The or seal 

of distinction, of the ni other coun- 
try, (of which we shall afterwards 
speak,) and the practice of sending 
tnitber for priests to preside in their 
higher sacred rites, if such a practice 
did exist, resulted, on the contrary. 


• Thucyd. VII, .57. p. 4H‘J. 

Spanhemit^, L p. 582. The Syracusans enacted tv law in honour of Tiinoleon, 
whom the Corinthians had sent them, that wiienever tlie colony should he tlireatcnetl 
with war, they should procure a General from the mother country. ( IHuUirck tn viL 
Tinnd.) 

^ Sec instances of this in Flitiarch's life of Timoleon, and in DUnu / 4 iTae'i^Tirai 

IK itat 

§ Bor Ibis reason, that the inoUier country’s right was sup])osed to extend, not 
merely to the colonv immediately derived from herself, but to the sub-colonies. Re- 
specting the sub-colony of Leucadia, sec /Va# in vU, Themnlodis, p. 1 . 

II TUacyd. !• 24< rw waXoci#* Peculiar honour, however, was always paid 
to the founder of a colony, atMt&raf. (/di VI. 4.) 'J'he Athenians, when they planted 
the lonians as a colony in Asia, din not tend the leader or founder with them, hut 
before them, (not (Amfid. in 

Panath. 114.) 

•• Spanhi m. de usu et pneU. Namam. L 510. Pausdnins, V, 22. 4116. 

-f-l' Panafh.215. Ilcrodd, 10. AUinn,\l, J. • 

tX ‘V 568 ct sa/'f. 



not from rrlalioiislnp, or filial love, 
but from an express law and stipu- 
lation •. 

Several instances occur of inajitis- 
trates being sent by the mother 
country into the colonies. 7'hiicy- 
didcs mentions, that a magistrate was 
sent from Corinth to I'otidica, a no- 
ble city of Pallcne in Thessaly, to 
manage the public business of that 
colony t. The same author ipforms 
us, that the Lacedemonians yearly 
despatched a magistrate to Cythcra 
for a similar purpose Tliis prac- 
tice, however, was not founded on 
any common law of colonies, but pro- 
ceeded from some peculiar and spe- 
cific agreement and condition made 
with the colony when it was first 
established- Accordingly, we have 
already ascertained in this treatise, 
that diifercnt laws and conditions 
were made with different colonics on 
their first institution, by which se- 
verally they were to be regulated, 
and hence the dissimilarity and di- 
versity which obtain among them §. 
'Po this circumstance must, we think, 
be referred that instance of a tribute 
being imposed on colonists in return 
for the lands assigned them ((. Other 
instances might be quoted *•; and 
these conditions seem to be those of 
which llarpocrution speaks when he 
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interprets the word as sig- 

nifying the terms, or formulas, ac- 
cording to which colonies were some- 
times planted. 

Colonies, also, after they were 
planted, formed, as mentioned be- 
fore, leagues with their parent States: 
such, for example, as 'riraieu^ says 
took jdace between the Loerians of 
Italy and the Loerians of Greece J 
'They respectively passed laws, some- 
times for the benefit and honour of 
the one, sometimes of the other, or 
for their mutual friendship aud ad- 
vantage. Tim®us also mentions an 
enactment, by which it was ordained 
that these two people should have a 
common right of citizenship with 
each other §§. Thus sometimes the 
rivilege of intermarrying between 
indred States lias also been secured to 
them II II . 'These enactments, however, 
had rather in view to revive old laws 
which hail become obsolete, than to 
make new ones ; since the laws and 
privileges of all colonies, proceeding 
from a free state, were at first com- 
mon, uidess something to the con- 
trary was expressly mentioned when 
the colony was instituted. 

From a community of sacred rites, 
and of religion, between the mother 
country and her colonies, certain 
privileges or duties seem to have 
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* Id, Tlie sclioliast in Thucydides, L 25. 

•j- The word used ininfuou^yog. {T/turyd. I. 5G, consult the scholiast on the 
passage.) 

:J: Thuiyd. IV. 5:}. Spanlienu 581. Tlie colonists of jEgina sought 

laws from Kpidaurus their mother country, ravrav ir# to* xett to* tovtou, 

Aty4VfiTm.i Kir*Stcv^ia/v vkovov rat rf aXkot xmt hketf, iiaCxivovris H n Kat 

aXXr.keo* el Aiyivrirat, (^Ilcrod, V. 82.) 

g rujf'endorf de Jure Nuturtn et Gentium^ VI 11. 11. G. 'The .Vlhenians imposed 
irihiitc only on some of the colonies wbicli, in all other respects, were free : while 
others were not permitted to make any enactment unless the name of the Athenians 
was prefixed to it. When the Atlicnians very cunningly comprehended the colonics 
II ruler the general name of attics, the relative duties of both were much 

confounded. Sumetitnes, when any matter of great importance was referred to the 
decision of the people, the were summoned to attend. ( Xenoptum de 

then, liepnbiicaf GDI. Oilier instances may be found in Exercitai, de Veto, Misc. 
Vir. 5. 15. / 

II Xenoph. Cyri Expedit. V. 5. 3. 6. 

•• Thucyd. I. 27. 'The Corinthians, if tlicy wished any colony to be numerous, 
issued this proclamation, rn xau ra* A similar thing was 

done by other people. If foreigners were sent along with the citizens of any country, 
the constitution of the colony was somewhat different from what it would otherwise 
have been. {Thucyd, HI. Gl.) 

-f-f- (-<wy t«, not singular,) iiivt rat 9 rtui, ( / ulc- 

siusad Potybium, p. \59. 

tt Polyb. Exc, Votes. XII. 40. Ed, Vicn. 

Ih. Ib 

III! 
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taken their rise. Thus ihe colonies 
yearly sent tleputics loaded with sa- 
crifices and gilts to the parent State, 
to be present at certain solemnities 
made in honour of the country's 
gods (craTp«/jr). 'J’heso deputies 
w'ere admitted to the sacred festivals, 
and in the sacred games had a place 
assigned to them in the theatre 
The sacred rites of the colonies in 
like manner were attended by de- 
puties or envoys from the mother 
country, to whom ancient cus- 
tom gave the honour of sprinkling 


CSi pt. 

the salt cake on the victim, and of 
pouring out the sacred libation, 'fhey 
also enjoyed the honour of obtaining 
the principal scats at the 

games t, a distinction bestowed on 
all official and public charaeters from 
the mother country, if any were jire- 
sent if. All colonies were placed un- 
der similar circumstances, that were 
obliged to send yearly the fiisSt fruits, 
or tithes, to the jjaiviit city, as an 
offeiing to the gods; an obligation 
to which the Carthngenians, a colony 
of the Tyrians, were subjected §. 


On burning a Loci' of JIair. 


Ho ^inlO alfin, si non m’inganno, ho vinto ; 
iS|)cnta c la tiamn^a che voracc ar(le\ a 
Questo inio cuor da indegtii lacci uvvinto, 

1 cui nioti famor deco regge\u. / 1 . 


I i UT a IxKk of ghissy raven hair— . 

A ringlet waving o’er the syren brow 

Of one to whom L breathed too pure a 
vow, 

That nearest to iny heart Td constant 
wear 

That rarcwell token, ay to nestle there ; 

'Twas when 1 left my native home, 

. now 

1 blush to think, when blind to well- 
feign’d woe, 

I wiped her tears, and bade her not de- 
spair. 


But, oh ! 1 joy tliat mocking tiic.uii 
j)ast— I. 

Now, now I learn that I did love too 
well ; 

So 1 this night u)ic)as[)*d tliut lock, and 
east 

It in the llaincs, nor felt a chiding knell; 

7'’or much it griev’d me, that 1 kept so 
long 

The worthless gift of one who did me 
w rong f 

i-) 

Floicnce. 


• {Thucyd. Yl, 3.) 

Thur^fd» I. 25. — The (^intliians were exaspernted against the C'orcyr®aiis, 
their Ct^loui'its: yi fniou twv Kt^Kv^ctmVf itt avruv oorif 

Ovri WAVfiy raif xattectf ytoat ra va, ovrt tr^oKa- 

reu* ir! uvsixiett. The ys^x mentioned ill this }»tu.sage is 

regardctl as syminy with and honours and pl.ices of distinction. 

§ Piffyb, £xc. fegti. CX IV, *701. Cu7't IV. *J, JO. VaUs ad Volyb. 160. Jho-. 
dor. XX. 14. SiHiuhem. de et prrest. Kumitm. 'Jliese authorities support 

the opinions expressed in the text I*ut tlie truth of tbiit opinion may be catied in 
4]ueVion. It is evident from Itocrnles (Z'««cg, c. 7. 15:1) ifial, in somtf instance**, at 
least, the pnu'licc in question was observed in memory of llie corn received from the 
.•Atbenians, and that it did not result from any express law. Aristides entertains the 
»anie sentiments (m 2*anath. 105. 1H8). Examples of an op|Mistic nature are not 
awanlitig: for we arc assured that several colonies sent for the HauatheiKean oxen to 
AUicns to bu used at thefesli\al. IHinath. c. XV.) 
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sill WILLIAM DKIMI M()M)’S OUIC.INLS." OF THE ANCirXT r,r.\ PTI A NS, 

CDNSIDLIll 1) AS A M A KIT 1 M E . F E 0 1’ LE. 


M. MALTr-liiirx, in his '' 7//v- 
ioirr dd ta TtVo^ / Hook Socoiid, 

makes the followiir^ ohsorvatioiis, to 
which we reijiiest the reader's parti- 
cular attention ; “ hes peoples agri- 
eoles lie sorteiit pjuere des fertiles 
con trees (pii les noiirissent ; voila 
]>ourf|uoi ies anciennes niappeinon- 
des, des Indous nc presentent de 
clairinent trace qiie I’lndostaii, la 
Perse, le Thibet, et 1’ ile de (eylan : 
hi innnr' raison doif fuirc rrjeter les 
obscures traditions (ftii iendant d pla- 
cer le berrean de la fyconraphie stir 
Irs bords du Nil. Les Kgyptcns 
nut pu tracer des meridiennes ; les 
iiiondations periodiques ont pu leur 
rend re necessaire Tart de lever des 
j)lai)s topograjdiiques ; mais cette ap- 
jdication de la geometrie ne suppose 
|)oint des idecs geographiques chez 
un [leiijile tpti avait la mer et ta nn- 
vii^ution ni horreur ; et lapretendiie 
e.ii te de Sesostris est aussi problema- 
tiqiie quo les expeditions attribuees 
:) ee lieros, et que loshistoires Kgyp- 
tiennes avant Psanuuitichus (Psam- 
ineticiis),” p. IS. 

'rile justly-celebrated author from 
whose excellent w'ork this passage is 
extracted, has fallen into tlu- common 
■rror of considering the ancient ICgyp- 
liaiis as a people wdio held the sea in 
ahhorrence, and were utter strangei’s 
to the art of navigation ; and has, in 
const qiience, treated as a mere fable 
all that has been jireserved in regard 
to the naval expeditions of ^esosiris, 
and the chart which that Prince is 
said to have constructed of the dif- 
ferent countries he explored. Pro- 
ceeding upon the same hypothesis, 
lie contemns, as unworthy of credit, 
all the accounts of Egypt prior to 
the reign of Psammeticiis, and re- 
jects “ the obscure traditions which 
would lead us to [dace the cradle of 
geograpliy on the banks of tlie Nile.” 
\Vc think it may be clearly shown 
that lie is wrong on both points : — 
that lie has received tips erroneous 
impression from the (Jreek writers, 
witliout sufliciently considering that 
tliose 'IJroeks visited Egypt in the 
days of her adversity, when she was 
groaning under the yoke of a meiei- 


less conqueror ; and that tradi- 
tions” and arguinents, neither “ ob- 
scure” nor uncertain, warrant us in 
placing the cradle of geography 
on the banks of the Nile.” And 

J. With regard to the ahliorrence 
in which the ancient Egyptians arc* 
supposed to have held the .sea, and 
tlieir ignorance of the art of naviga- 
tion. 

If we may believe Plutarch, such 
was the detestation of the Kgy]>tians 
for the sea, that they symbolized it 
by Typhon, or the evil dienion, and 
that the priests abstained from eating 
fish, and never made use of salt, 
which they denominated the froth of 
the malignant principle. Put, as 
Sir William Drummond remarks, 
these superstitions had probably only 
a partial existence, and were, in all 
likelihood, never observed beyond 
the limits of the sacred college. It 
seems evident, indeed, that the wor- 
ship of Osiris w'as often confounded 
with that of the Nile ; and as the 
god had been destroyed by Typhon — 
in other words, as the waters of the 
river were swallowed up and lost in 
the sea, the mythologists might na- 
turally enough have represented the 
sea as hostile to the ^reain, and 
identified it with the damioiiTyplion, 
the enemy of Osiris. But it is ab- 
surd to suppose that these mytholo- 
gical dreams had any practical or 
political iiifiucncc ; and, in ])oint of 
fact, it will be shown in the sequel 
that they had none whatever, till 
after the j>eriod when Egypt was 
compelled to submit tft her 1‘ersian 
conquerors. 

Herodotus again informs us, that 
Naucratis was the only Egyi>tian 
port open to the navigators of the 
Mediterranean, till the reign of 
Psammcticus ; that foreign vessels 
entering into any other harbour, un- 
less compelled to do so by stress of 
weather, were condemned ,* an<l that 
strangers who landed on any other 
part of the coast were considered as 
enemies, and repelled as invaders, 
unless the perils of tJicir situation 
justified their ilobarkation. “ This 
regulation is generally supposed to 
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^ve, proceeded from the dislike of 
the ^Egyptians , to fpreigpicrs, , and 
especially to tnariners* ; and is ad* 
vaijwd as* a ptoof of their indif* 
imnee to commerce, and of their 
f^cuhar prejudices against all naval 
enterpm^$**" The Phcenicans, how- 
ever^ were the only people on the 
side of the Mediterranean with 
whom the Egyptians traded In re^ 
motel* times ,* and as the whole>x* 
tent of the coast hardly ahiouifited to 
eighty leagues, ships with oars might 
easily proceed to any particular sta* 
tion in calm weather ; add in case of 
clanger, an exception to the rule was 
always admitted. The interests of 
commerce could not, therefore,, have 
. been seriously affected by the 
lation in question, from 
cause it may have proceeded. 

But even admitting that the lin*^ 
cient Egyptians were remarkaid^ fo^ 
the dislike and hatred 'of 
which have been - ascii^M ^ them, 
it does not, ' therelbi^ fobaw, that 
they were indid^rent to commerce, dr 
cherished pecuH^ prejudices against 
all naval enterprises. Of all the na* 
lions of antiquity, the Phoehictank 
were the moat distinguished for their 
skill in navigation, and the extent of 
their cmnmerce; yet ihefr jealousy 
of strangers was exti'eme, and 
employed every meanc, without dis* 
tinction, to conceal their discoveries,, 
and prevent other States from fol- 
lowing in their footsteps, or inter- 


prince wlio then sat on the tlironot,of 
David. jMoins jaloux d'unjpliiplh 
agricolc ct pasteur,” says M. MalleV • 
Brun, “ les Phcnicietis de Xyr 
socierent les Hebreux a quelqh^^, ■ 
unes de leurs expe'ditions ihaHtim^"; 
mais, ces liaisons ne fureni pas 
assez longue duree pour 
considerablement la spher^ de8'''^n^ 
naissancesde ceux-ci."' ffistoi^de 
la Geographic, p. J5. This com* 
mercuu and nav^ jealousy, relaxed 
in only one instance, the Phoenicians 
eommwnmajlied to the colonies which 
they the shores of the 

Medilctriiiieati. The most distin* 
guisbed of these was Carthage' ; and 
we are informed by Strabo, (Lib^^ 
xvn.,) that when the Carthagenians 
bad made^themselves masters of Sar- 
dinia, they ordered every foreign na- 
vigator who approached the coasts 
of that Island to be thrown into the* 
sea. If| ttierefore, it would be ab- 
surd to infer from tins spirit of exp 
eluaion, that neither iheTHiafnicians 
nor the Carthagenians weye maritime 
States, and that they wh^^iq^ifferent 
to commerce, and bold tW sea in 
abhorrence; it is'ior^ly bot \eb ab- 
surd to conclude,, from, ihe regula- 
tion above mentioned, wbicb M Jar 
more 1il}eral in its, provisions tMii 
any thing we know of the polic^pf* 
States, that the aheknt Egyp- ' 
tiaw were strangers to navigation, 
and embodied in th^t k'uperstitibhs 
tb^ unaccountable hatred they are 


ferine With the Commercialinonopoly' ‘ supposed tobave cherished to tlie sea, 
theylrad obtained/ It k fruO, that snd to all naval enterprises, 
in one , memorable instance Ibc^ if we inquire when this rc- 

rclaxed this jealous and gtilitloit was established.^ we shall 


system ; for we find, froW 
cred volunm, that Solomon lejiMdii^ed' 
a correspondence with Hirami Irlhg 
of Tyre ; and that his Jpeets, Under 
the uireeltoit of Phoenician piloia,' 
sailed to Tartobtsch and Ophir, and, ' 
after a voyage of three years, (pro- 
bably occasioi^’li^^lha,}^ 

the pilqtscresf^ting tbomonsobniSf or , 
Maodical wtnds,^) jretumed ladon» 

^ ‘aw ^ 

But Aw Boi^f were OatenriialW miT 

policy oCii^abs Iteoidikifi imfheir 
favour is not da io be maU 
dered a dWviatioiti frmi ilieir ay Item, 
aaia compliment Ui the peMiiial 
Vactm and celebritf^^ bf ihe 



haloes to dxscoyec reasons suT- 
ddent'tdjpstify k on IK/ 
vlaite:t^itej(^ef-pijndei^ 

Uegr. F1ti*«*ihe evfen^ 
pened during the nd^n . of 
ticu^ it isjtiuinifeet that , Greek pi- 
rs^ Wvswwibe'habit of making de- 
liaikationa;^4tbe coast of %ypt,, 
for 'tbe;pk^tek of a plunder* ^ is ir 
not ^obahte) therefore, tha^ the 
kings of Egypt established the re.* 
question, not to predhidc 
m^ittteltwUrse of their subjeete with 
ftee%iiefB| bpt to prevent the iiUru- 
•ioii of pirates, ki: the same manner 
as tbe southern states of Italy arc 
fif^peHad te^ adopt regulations to se- 
cure thdr sutlje^ against the in* 
roadsof the Bsrbkry corsairs? Stralm, 
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t^9o.3 OJ Ihc Ancidil EgyplianSy con^sidertd as a Maritime People, 


• indeed, says, that “ the ancient 
kings of Kgypt were satisfied with 
the productions of their own coun- 
try, hating (o/a/3s/3?v)i^6i/o/) all na- 
vigators, but ei^pt eialhf the Greeks.*’ 
Hut if the Greek navigators who 
landed in Egypt plundered the 
country whenever they could find an 
opportunity of doing so, the hatred 
shown to them by the Pharaohs was 
not at all unaccountable. It may 
likewise be observed, that the dislike 
of the ancient kings of Egypt to 
Cjrreck strangers may be dated from 
an event which is alone sufficient 
to explain and excuse it. 'i'lie re- 
ception of Paris and Helen by Pro- 
teus, as stated by Herodotus, shows 
the hospitality of the ancient Pha- 
raohs towards strangers who landed 
in the country with no hostile in- 
tentions. When Menelaus arrived, 
he, too, was received with all the 
honours due to his rank. But how 
did the Spartan king requite the 
kindness that had been shewn him ? 
By immolating two Egyptian chil- 
dren on the altar of his sanguinary 
god. Can it be matter of surprise, 
then, if the Egyptians, who abhor- 
red human sacrifices, evinced their 
hatred of a people, one of whose 
princes had requited the hospitality 
with which ho had been treated, by 
a foul and disgusting murder, ren- 
dered the more odious, as it was 
done in compliance with the dictates 
of a bloody and debasing supersti- 
tion } 

But the very vvriters upon whose 
authority it has been too hastily con- 
cluded that the ancient Egyptians 
had violent prejudices against the 
sea and navigation, afford sufficient 
cviticnce to induce us to draw a very 
different inference. Wlicn Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch relate, without 
animadversion, the voyages of Osiris, 
they tacitly admit Egyptians to 
have been a maritimo people from 
the earliest period of their history. 
According to them, Osiris was a 
great navigatpr, and a great^iiaviga- 
tor can scarcely be supposed to have 
reigned over a people who held the 
sea in abhorrence, and were utter 
strangers to navigation. The voyages 
of OsirU may, it is true, be pro- 
nounced enlirdy fabulous ; but the 
writers above mentioned do not con- 
I test the truth of them, which they 

vor. XVII. 


not only ought to have done, but 
likewise to have declared them iip-< 
possible, JisU the sea been always 
an object of abhorrence to the Egyp- , 
tians, and had that people lieen aV 
ways total strangers to tlie art of na- 
vigation, In like manner, Sesostris, 
who is generally supposed by chro- 
nologists to have flourished' about 
seventeen centuries before our era, is, 
said by Diodorus to have fitted out 
a fleet of 4(K> sail, with which he 
navigated the Erythrean Sea and thb 
Indian Ocean ; and Pliny asserts, 
(Lib. vii.) that the ships WTre of 
large dimensions. Such a fleet could 
not have been created in the infancy 
of navigation ; its very existence sup- 
poses a long acquaintance with naval 
affairs, and much experience both 
in the constiuction and management 
of ships. M. Malte-Bnin, in the 
passage quoted at the head of ibis 
article, no doubt pronounces the ex- 
peditions of this prince “ proble- 
matical,’" or fabulous ; a decision 
which supersedes inquiry, and which 
any body might pronounce as well 
as M. Malte-Brun. But if wt are 
to come to this conclusion in regard 
to the expeditions of Sesostris, wc 
must at once reject the authority of 
ancient history, which positively as- 
serts the reality of these enterprizes ; 
and indeed M. Malte-Brun himself 
receives as true mauy statements 
which are not so well supported. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose, 
however, that the Greek writers 
themselves betray no doubt of tliese 
expeditions having actually taken 
dace ; which proves, that they be- 
ievcvi the ancient Egyptians to have 
been a maritime people, and that the 
contrary inference has been hastily 
deduced from their statements, with- 
out duly considering the period to 
which these statements refer. • It 
is only necessary to add, that the 
voyages of Cecrops, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, all of which took place 
more than fourteen centuries before 
the Christian era, do not announce 
ih^Egyptians to have been afraid of 
uitdertoKing ifaval expeditions, or 
destitute of ships and maiiners ; and 
that if they had had neither the one 
nor the other, they could not havo 
liad any colonics, either in Greece ot 
the shores of the Euxine ; yet the 
Cccropiaii towers were built by one 
M m 
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Egyptian colony, and the plains of 
Colchis were peopled by another. 

It appears, from the testimony both 
of Herodotus and of Dioilorus Si* 
cuius, that the Greeks had little 
commercial intercourse ivitli the 
Egyptians before the reign of Psam- 
uieticus; and that what little know- 
ledge they possessed of the history 
of Egypt, previously to that period, 
was gathered from the obscure, 
doubtful, and reluctant communica- 
tions of the priests. It is not to be 
Wondered at, therefore, if they have 
furnished us with no distinct or 
connected history of the naval enter- 
jirises of the Egyptians, from the age 
of Sesostris to that of Nechos, the 
son of Psammeticus. lint no sooner 
Were the Greeks enabled to speak 
from their own observation, than 
they announced the naval enter- 
prises of the Egyptians. Nechos de- 
spatched a fleet from the Red Sea 
which cireiimnavigated Africa, and 
returned to Egypt by the Medi- 
terranean. But it may be argued, 
on the authority of Herodotus, that 
Nechos employed Pluenician ships, 
and Phoenician sailors; and it is 
certainly true, that the father of 
history makes this statement in his 
fourth book : but be bad said before, 
in his second, that Nechos built ships 
of three banks of oars, botli on the 
Mediterranean and on the Red Sea ; 
and if this was true, there could be 
no reason why tlie Egyptian prince 
should have hired ships at least from 
the Plurnicians. The fact is, the 
Egyptians had a navy of their own, 
superior to that of the Plnenicians ; 
for we find that Aprics, the grand- 
son of Nechos, defeated the king of 
Tyre in a naval combat. 

The accounts of the Greek writers 
are therefore altogether inconsistent 
and contradictory. How is it pos- 
sible to believe, that a people, who 
had once possessed a navy of 400 


QSciit. 

large ships, should siuldcnly aban- 
don all naval enterprises, — far less, 
that they always detested naviga- 
tors and navigation ? How are we 
to reconcile with the allegation, that 
the Egyptians hated the sea and 
were ignorant of navigation, the 
statements admitted by the very same 
authorities, viz. that the fleets of 
Sesostris navigated the Erythrcan 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, — that, 
after the time of that monarch, 
Egyptian colonies pa.sscd into Eu- 
rope, and established themselves in 
Attica, in Bopotia, and in Argos, — 
that the vessel in which Armais, or 
Danaus, came to Gicetc, had fifty 
banks of oars, — that the sliips of 
Nechos sailed round Africa, from 
the gulph of Suez to the C)anobic 
mouth of the Nile, — and that iu the 
time of Apries, the Egyptians dis- 
puted the empire of the sea with the 
Pluenicians ? Either the Greek wri- 
ters arc not to be l^lieved at all, or 
the substance of their testimony is 
entirely subversive of the character 
which they chuje to ascribe to the 
Egyptians. 

Hut it is useless to weary the read- 
er with hypothetical solutions. I he 
real truth is, — and this sufficiently 
explains the inconsistency to which 
we have adverted, — that when the 
Greek writers whom we liave namt«l 
visited Egypt, the Egyptians were a 
con<iuered people. At the time when 
Herodotus wrote, they had suffered 
the most cruel and continued perse- 
cution from the •Persians of which 
history^ affords any example. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, and Plutarch, 
knew them after they had long been 
humbled under the authority of 
their CJreek and Roman masters ; 
when the spirit, the energy, and the 
independence of the nation, were ut- 
terly extinguished, and its .supersti- 
tion only retnajned. From the time 
of Cambyses^, the Egyptians had 


Si/ iniliuj/t Dnn?t//tO!iJ\': ‘‘ ()/ 


• The destructive ravages of the Persian conquest are finely alluded to in the ex- 
quisitc Address to the Mummy in Bel/oni^s Kxhibition,'* which api)cared in 
Campbcirs Magazine : 

“ Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cninbyses, 

March’d armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 

Overthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Ibis, 

And shook tlie Pyramid.s with fctir and wonder, 

While the gigantic Memnon fclf asunder ?” 
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neither ships nor mariners ; but that and undertook naval expeditions for 
this was not the case in the time of the purpose of exploring remote anil 
the Pharaohs has, we think, been unknown countries; that .they had 
clearly shewn from the writings of sailed round Africa, penetrated to the 
the Greeks them selves t. western coast of the peninsula of In- 

11. Having said thus much, tend- dia, established colonies in Greece 
ing to prove that the ancient Egyp- and on the shores o^ the Buxine, and 
tians were a maritime people, we navigated the Mediterranean ; it 
shall now, in the second place, make follows, that the conclusion of M. 
a few observations for the purpose of Malte-Brun is uttei;lj untenable ; 
showing that the science of geogra- and, e conversoy it seems reasonable 
j)hy in all probability owes its origin to believe, that geography owed its 
to the same remarkable people. rise and its drst improvement to 

M. Malte-Brun admits, that the the earliest maritime nation of the 
ancient Egyptians were acquainted ancient world, — a nation, moreover, 
with the method of tracing or inea- acquainted with the principles both 
suring arcs of the meridian, and that of geometry and astronomy, and with 
the periodical inundations of the Nile iliepractical^pplication'of thosescien- 
rendered necessary the art of con- ces to the business of life. Many 
structing topographical plans; but he circumstances unite to confirm this 
maintains, strangely enough, that deduction. 

this application of geometry ne It is well known that the Greeks 
suppose point des idees geographi- were indebted for the rudiments of 
ques chez un peuplc qui avait la mcr science, which they afterwards cul- 
et la navigation cii horreur." But tivated with so much ardour and suc- 
we have shown that the Egyptians cess, to the school of Miletus, the 
did noHi old the sea and navigation founder of which, Thales, wasinstruc- 
in horror ; that, on the contrary, pre- ted tn the knowledge which he first 
vious to the time of the Persian con- communicated to his countrymen by 
quest, they were a maritime people, the astronomers and geometers of 

-f* It lia.s been argued, tiint the hatred of the ancient Eg 3 'ptians to the sea may be 
inferred from the fact, that Neptune was not admitted, at least in early times, into 
their crowded Pantheon, and that, on the contrary, the sea was symbolised by Typhon, 
or the evil da:moii But it may be easily shown that there is nothing in this argument ; 
for although the Egyptians adored no divinity answering to the description given by 
the Greeks of tlieir Poseidon, yet there can be no doubt of their having acknowledged 
a divinity who presided over the sea, and protected mariners. This deity was Isis. 
To her the Greeks erected temples ; and it is clear that they must have borrowed their 
notions of from the Egypthins. She was represented by di/tVrent deities among 
the Greeks and Romans, hut her identity can never be mistaken. According to Plu- 
tarch, she WPS the same with I'hetis ; she is addressed in Apulcius as lie^ina Cwliy 
sive tn Cars, sen in atUstu Vmns ; Homer, Hesiod, and Plato, point out the same 
divinity under the name of Aphrodite^ so called, tx/v tsw ci(^qw yivigiuy because 
she was feigned to have been produced from the foam of the sea. She was, there- 
fore, the same with the sea-born (^vovroyivvig) Venus. Venus was the patroness of 
navigation, (Sic tc Diea palcm Cyjin^ Slc.i) Isis was a4pred under a similar charac- 
ter. The ('orinthiuns built temples to her under the names of the Egyptian and 
Pelagian Isis ; and Juvenal, in speaking of the votive tablets hung up by mariners, 
says, Ficlons quh nescit uh Jsidc pasci? Many temples were consecrated to Isis in 
the sea. port towns, not only of Greece, but also of Italy and Gaul. The Egyptians 
celebrated a festival in her honour, which was called the Festival of the Ship ; and 
thus a ship became the .syniliol of the goddess, under which form she was worshipi^d 
from a very remote ontiijuity. Tacitus hfui the following remarkable passage, whicli 
liears closely on this subject ;— •* Part Sveuorum ct Isidi tacrj/tcai. Unde causa ct 
i)r\frQ percfrnm sacroy parnm comperiy filfi quod sigmim ipsufn, in moduni Hburva 
Jiguuttumy docet advectam rdigionemP 'That the w^orship of I&is, under the form of 
a ship, was of Egyptian origin, no one duly informed on the subject will dispute ; 
but liow this superstition fpund its way among the Suevi, it- will Ikj impossible to 
explain, unless by supposing the ancient Egyptians to have been less hostile to stran- 
gers, and more accustomed to navigation, than most modern writers seem willing to 
allow. It scemH an incontestable fact, that the worship of Isis uas introduced at a 
very early jieriotl iiUo Germany,* Gnul, and Britain. 
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Kgypt. He IS sai<! to liavt* been the 
author of two books, one on the 'J'ro- 
pic, and another on the Equinox, the 
exact times of which he probably de- 
termined by the shadows of the 
gnomon ; and by this he was natu- 
rally led to another of his discoveries, 
which was the division of the year* 
into its four seasons, — a consequence 
of bis finding the particular days 
when the sun appeared to be in tbe 
Tropics and in the Kquinox. Ilis 
division of the year into r^(>5 days 
was undoubtedly brought by him 
from Kgypt, as is universally allow- 
ed (IJero'l. II. Macrob. Saturn. I., 
12. Strabo xvii.) to have been 
Egyptian discovery prior to his time ; 
and IMiny informs us, that this dis- 
covery was made by observing when 
the shadow returned to its mark, 
( nl obstriuifio umbranifn ejus redeat 
(td noins ; ) a clear proof that it was 
done by the use of the gnomon. It 
is extremel]^ probable, that this me- 
thod of obherving by the gnomon was 
originally imported from Egypt, 
where it was known long betor# the 
dawn of science in Greece ; and it is 
the opinion of lliccioli, ('assini, and 
other eminent astronomers, tliat the 
Egyptian Pyramids and Obelisks 
were really sun-dials upon a large 
scale, by which the variation of the 
length of the shadow, in proportion 
‘ to its height, could be ascertained 
with a greater degree of accuracy, — 
an opinion confirmed by tbe fact, ob- 
served so long ago as the year 1094, 
by M. de Chazelles, that two sides, 
both of the larger and smaller pyra- 
mids, are placed exactly north and 
south, so as to be in the true meri- 
dian, while the other two stand due 
east and west ; which seems to prove 
that they were contrive^l to serve, 
among other purposes, that of astro- 
nomical observation. It is proper to 
add, that Anaximander, one of the 
disciples of Thales, (rrected at Lace- 
daemon tiic first sun-dial seen in 
Greece, upon the principles dibcloscd 
by. his master, and whicli the latter 
had undoubtedly learned in Egypt. 
(Diogenes Laertius in Anaximan- 
IJRO, L. II. ’Rv^t 3^ Keti yPU/LtoyU 

iv AaucilutfAdVi-^T^O'Trxs Tt Koci ianf<>i* 
fius /fifi/^ctiyopTcc xoci Kctrt’ 

&c.) 

These few observations serve to 


shew tliat the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with the practical applica- 
tion of science, which is, indeed, itl- 
mitted on all hands ; but there is 
likewise proof that this application 
was extended to objects purely geo- 
graphical. M. Malte-Brun admits 
that they knew bow to construct to- 
pographical plans, yet oddly enough 
endeavours to throw discredit on the 
map or chart which Sesostris is said 
to have made of the countries he ex- 
plored. But surely the transition 
from a topographical plan to a map 
or chart is not very difficult to con- 
ceive, seeing the Egyptians are ad- 
mitted to have been skilled both in 
theoretical and practic.nl geometry 
and astronomy ; and it is certain 
that the Phamicians, who iveve ori- 
ginally an Egyptian colony, and must 
have derived their knowledge from 
the mother country, constructed maps 
or charts of their differeiitdiscovcrics, 
and carefully corrected and preserved 
them for the prosecution of their com- 
mercial enterprises. But, indepen- 
dently of these general views, Dio- 
dorus Siculus expressly informs us, 
(L. XI.) that on his return from his 
expedition through Persia to India, 
and theiTce through Scythia, atid by 
the Black Sea to Thrace, Sesostris 
ordered plans or charts of the (;pun- 
trics be had explored to be delineated 
on boards, some of which he distri- 
buted among the Egyjitians, and 
others he transmitted to the Gol- 
ehians or Scythians, by whom they 
were held in great estimation. This 
is direct testimony to a fact which 
every circumstance conspires to ren- 
der probable ; and as these arc tlic 
first maps or charts mentioned in 
history, it seems reasonable to as- 
cribe the origin, and first improve- 
ment of the science of geography, 
to the .people by whom they were 
first constructed. 

There are other considerations 
which tend to confirm this conclusion. 

11 faut avouer,** says M. Malte- 
Brun, “ que nous n'avons point d'a- 
I]«r(;’us geographiques, digues d'atleii- 
4ion, qui soient anterieurs d ceux 
de Moisc. Les livres de cet histo- 
rien, ct ceux de ses successeurs, coii- 
tiennent les notions des Ilebreux, 
des Pheniciens, des Arabes, et di s 
autres peuples de VAsic accidentulc.” 
p. 13. But Mosc^j received his cdu- 
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ration at the court of Pharaoh, and 
was initiated in all tlie learnings of 
the Kgyptians, before he received his 
<iivinc commission to become the de- 
liverer and legislator of the Israel- 
ites. In the books which he compo- 
sed, and in which are contained the 
principles upon which the .Jewish 
theocracy was to be established* and 
administered, it certainly was far 
from the intention of tins divine per- 
son to deliver a system of cosmogony 
or geography ; yet these books con- 
tain the most accurate descriptions 
of ahriostall the countries then known ; 
and it is not improper to suppose that 
MosCs was indebted ‘to his Egyptian 
education for much of the knowledge 
which it would be absurd to suppose 
immediately revealed by Heaven, 
like the religious and political insti- 
tutions of which he was chosen by 
i i od to be the founder. A t the period 
when the events recorded in the Pen- 
tateuch took place, the power of the 
Pharaohs was at its height, and no 
I’oreign and barbarian conqueror had 
ravvigcd tlie country, or mutilated 
and destroyed its monuments. It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that the 
reputed son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
was made acquainted with all the 
knowledge and science for which 
Egypt was then renowned, and that 
liis writings would betray evidences 
of the education he had received; 
and such, accordingly, is the fact. 
Wc have not room to illustrate this 
point farther at present ; but We may 
mention, as corroborative of the view 
we have taken, tliat when Moses and 
Joshua divided the land of Canaan 
among the triies of Israel, the divi- 
.sion was effected by means of a map, 
or delineation of the country, con- 
structed for the express purpose. The 
passage that conveys this information 
IS extremely curious, and highly de- 
serving of attention ; it is contained 
in the book Joshua, chap, xviii. 
verse i, &c., and is as follows; ^'Give 
out from among you three men from 
each tribe ; and I will send them, 
and they shall rise and go through 
the land, and describe it according to 
the inheritance of them> ilnd tiiey 
shall coinc again to me. And they 
shall divide it into seven parts, 
and yc sliall therefore describe the 
land into seven parts, and br^n^ (he 


DESOBIPTION hither to me, that I 
may cast bts,” &c. 

For a considerable part of the 
curious alkl novel information con- 
tained in the first part of this article, 
we have been indebted to Sir William 
Drummond's lately-published work, 
entitled, “Originjjs ; or liemarks on 
the Ori^'in of several Entpires, States, 
and Cities/* Book IV. cnapter 1. Jt 
is our intention, in a series of short 
papers, to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with sprne of the most remarkable 
discussions in this very learned and 
original production ; and we propose 
to adopt this plan, because it is quite 
impossible, in the ordinary limits of 
a Review, to give any adequate idea 
of the infinite ingenuity by wdiicli 
every page of this book is character- 
ized, and of the new and striking 
lights which the author has thrown 
on many of the most obscure and dif- 
ficult portions of ancient history and 
geography. In his hands, etymology, 
instead of an unprofitable exercise of 
petty acuteness, is rendered a power- 
ful instrument, by means of which 
he disentangles the intricate, eluci- 
dates the dark, reconciles the contra- 
dictory, and exhibits, in a clear and 
convincing form, what was formerly 
nothing more than conjecture ; and 
by his intimate knowledge of the an- 
cient and modern orientm.language.s, 
and by concentrating the different 
scattered lights of history and geo- 
graphy, he has been enabled to draw 
the most satisfactory conclusions in 
regard to subjects which have piizzlud 
and confounded the most learned and 
ingenious of his jnedecessors. To 
the Biblical scholar in particular 
this work is absolutely invaluable ; 
an<l he will peruse it witli the greater 
pleasure, from observing the happy 
change which has taken place in ^he 
author's sentiments in regard to the 
inspiration and authenticity of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Forgetting- that 
the author ever wrote such a book as 
the (Kdipus Judaicus/* and ever 
degraded himself by the ribaldry con- 
tained in the preface to that ill-star- 
red production, he will feel unmixed 
pleasure in observing the invariable 
akill and success with which he il- 
lustrates and confirms the narrative 
of the sacred historian ; and he will 
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be impressed with a just admiration 
of the unwearied industry, the vari- 
ous learning, the philosophic spirit, 
and the good taste displayed in every 


part of* this remarkable production. 
To antiquaries, it is a present pecu- 
liarly attractive, and such as they can 
hardly expect above once in a century. 


Wenettau S’ons- 

“ .We came close under a dreary-looking wing of the building of the Lazaretto, — . 
so close, that we distinctly heard a young silvery-toned voice frequently repeating 
Venitc per me — venite per 7nt\ cari amici i Directed by the sound, we perceived a 
pule fiiLj pressed against the bars of a sashless window, in nn elevated part of the 
building, — a hand, that looking like snow in the sunshine, had forced itself through 
the gratings, and accompfinied by its impatient motion the oft-repeated question of 
VntUc per me, cart amici Morgan. 


“ Are ye coining for me — are ye coming 
for me 

Implor’d a voice plaintive and long ; 

Arc yc coming for me — .ue ye coming 
’ for me ?” 

Were the words of a craz’d maiden’s 
song. 

Who was waving her hand from a lattice 
on high — 

And h.ul press’d her pale check through 
the rail. 

Where she earnestly beckon’d on us to 
draw mgh, 

But changed not the words of her wail. 

*Twas a fair tender maiden, v.hose lover 
had died 

On the mom of the bridal- Kx’d day ; 

And often she wonder’d they call’d not 
the bride — 

Or why did the bridegroom delay. 


Oh ! ’twas piteous to see, when they told 
her his fate, 

Slie would not believe be was dead — 

But incessant she moan’d, like a dove for 
its mate. 

And wept that he came not to wed. 

To a Convent of Venice they liorc her 
away. 

Where wild in her madness she ra\es ; 

To the stranger who passes in vain siic 
will pray, 

Till her sad plaint is lost on the waves. 

At that dark iron grate she unwearied ap- 
)>ears, 

And watches the harks leave tlie shore; 

Wliiie she franiicly moans the same cry 
when she hears 

The splash of a gondolier’s oar ! 
Venice, (->. 


NOTICES or AUTHORITIES UI’ON FBOVENl^’Ar. LITEitATUlli:, ANT) 01' PltO- 
• VENIAL ROMANCE. 


Why came 1 so untimely forth 
1 nto a w’orld, which, wanting thee, 

(’ould entertain us with no worth, 

Or shadow of felicity ? Waller. 

1 made this fellow give me the history of his office ; he fell to discourse of his 
jralate science, with such a grave and magisterial countenance, as if he had l)cvn 
huiidlirig a profound jxiint of divinity. — Montalgne^i Egsayn. 


We love old things, old customs, 
old friends, old books, and old wine.'* 
Such feelings, however, increase our 
sorrow, when we contemplate the 
neglect with whish the literature of 
Provence, the manners, opinions, 
and conduct of its inhabitants in the 
olden time, afe, in this country 
csnccially, very generally regardeii. 
We know of no other literature which 


has met, for so long a period, treat- 
ment equally unmdrited. When the 
Provencal i>oetry flourished in its 
highest splendour, thcic were no un- 
toward circumstances to " freeze the 
pnial current of the soul,” that 
breathed there its short date of 
breath but how long is it now 
since the harp of the Troubadours 
has been suspended in solitude and 
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** midnight deep/' withotit one 
“ touch of fire" to rekindle its ener- 
gies ; or “brush of Fairy's frolic 
wing" to sweep the strings^ and wake 
the harmony of other times ? The 
“ pride of years” hallows the remem- 
brance of “these gentle tenants of 
the shade ;" though ever and ation 
it^might have been said for centu- 
ries, “ this flowery race their sunny 
robes resign" to successors of a more 
fortunate or hardy family. Yet it is 
but fair to notice, that the early 
poets and critics of Italy have been 
by no means deficient in their ad- 
miration of this minstrelsy of 

‘‘ The sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing aiul giving odour.” 

Some may even think they have at 
times overrated its merits. For the 
remark of Pasquicr is quite consist- 
ent with the opinions of some of the 
best Italian writers, Les Italieiis 
sohres adinirateurs d* autruy sont 
contraincts dc recognoistre tener la 
leiir (poesie) cn foy et hommage de 
cette cy (la Proven^alc *.") And 
when such confessions were made, 
the lion a! scettro incsorabd duro, 
though felt undoubtedly, did not 
overpower, and bend down in the 
dust the choicest promises of Tuscan 
genius. 

But we have room for no more of 
these lamentations ; and we must 
proceed with the remarks we have 
now to offer on ProvciKjdl literature. 
We do not intend here to repeat the 
general descriptions, so often given, 
of the Troubadours, their intrigues, 
and love-songs. We shall rather run 
the risk of being thought to have re- 
strained ourselves too much, than 
of having laid down for discussion 
too extensive a subject, or of making 
our remarks upon it in too general 
and peremptory a manner. But, in 
truth, wc shall have enough before 
us, though we shall only, at present, 
enumerate a few of the aiuhorities, 
that are most accessible, on the li- 
terature of the Troubadours, and 
put down some notices of a ^mall 
number of the Provencal romances ; 
and the Provencal romance is one of 
the most interesting and least-known 
topics in the whole of that literature. 


so hid “ as if no uian's eye, nor 
Heaven's,^ should interrupt its soft 
repose." 

In the study of the poetry of the 
Troubadours, consideiable assistance 
may be derived from the labours of 
varioiuj writers, who incidentally or 
professedly disclose the early efforts 
of the ProveiK^al muse. In Italy, this 
was a favourite object of research, 
Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and Piil- 
ci, exalted the character of the Pro- 
vencal poetry, and of those who cul- 
tivated it. Their praises were re- 
ceived, and transcribed, by many in 
their own country, and in other parts 
of Fluropc ; and preserved a tradi- 
tionary remembrance of those poeti- 
cal saints, at whose shrines such 
homage had been paid, and votive 
offerings presented, by pupils or ad- 
mirers of so illustrious a reputation. 
But all tliese great poets introduced 
the Troubadours only incidentally. 
Though Dante raised high the merits 
of Arnaud Daniel, and placed in 
Paradise, Fayditt, whose verse Pe- 
trarch declared in his Triumfo 
d'Amorct to be “ shield, helmet, 
sword, and spear condescending, at 
the same time, to borrow many fine 
ideas in that poem from the Trouba- 
dour he thus cclebratedi^ still the 
beauties which earned so much ap- 
plause were not, and could not with 
propriety be developed by these pa- 
negyrists. The Troubadours were 
by them described as men would be 
whose fame, though somewhat im- 
pairetl, was still great and venerable, 
and the camp of whose minstrelsy 
was yet found “ by living streams 
among the trees of life." Their 
verses and persons, “ of all human 
race the best," had been beloved 
and admired in the two ages that 
were past. And never was it ima- 
gined, that that loss of consideration, 
or cessation in the flow, of song, 
which could not be concealed, was 
the forerunner of the destruction of 
the tongue in which so many lays 
had appeared, — of disregard of the 
lays themselves, — and of the “ Sci- 
ence Gaye," whose prosperity they 
promoted, while they were, in their 
turn, rciidereil more popular by the 
spirit it diffused, and the system of 
manners which it cherished. It 


Pasquicr Koch, dc la France Liv. 7. 


t Cap. 4. 
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would extend our observations to a 
very disproportionate length, were 
wc to enumerate the names, and as- 
certain the deserts, of all those poets, 
historians, and critics, that walk 
“ darkling full up the middle steep 
to fame," who, in the earlier p.eriod8 
of thelitetafure of Europe, rc-echoed 
the glories of the 'J'roubadours, and 
the fame of their “ Jongleric.” Their 
history w'as recorded by tliree writers 
of their own country, — the Monk of 
the Golden Isles, Hugo de Sancc‘je- 
rio, and Nostrodamus or Noslredamc, 
the amount of whose labours we shall 
not now formally display. It has 
been long since cstiinaled, and it is 
stated, ill some respects, clearly and 
concisely, by Ginguoiie^ and Sis- 
niondi t. ( Vo wds of 1 talians follow- 
ed the example of their own early 
poets, and of these three Provij-ncal 
authors, one of whom, indeed, was 
an Italian by birth, being descend- 
ed from the house of (hbo, a most 
illustrious family iu Genoa, whose 
exploits ill the middle ages do honour 
to Italy. 

*'■ Thou, Italy ! whose cvcr-golden Helds, 
l*lough\l by the iiuiheain solely, would 
sudiee 

For the world’s granary !” 

In the commentaries ujion the prin- 
cipal Italian poets of the first age, 
with Avhieh Italy abounds, — of V^c- 
lutello and (icsualdo, on Petrarch and 
Dante especially, — and of the more 
ancient writers on Italian antiquities, 
who, thougli sometimes perhaps not 
aware of the extent and nature of the 
compositions of the TroubadourSf 
had opportunities we no longer enjoy, 
many useful notices may be derived. 
Several Spaniards, too, have einjdoy- 
ed their talents and learning in illus- 
trating the songs of Proveiice. As in 
its language were recorded tlic sta- 
tutes of its own States-geiieral ; so, 
if we are not mistaken, in that dia- 
lect* were long embodied tlie laws and 
resolutions of tlic Free (Jortes of Ar- 
rag;on ; and the abolition of this 
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practice, sanctioned by the usage of 
an independent and martial ancestry , 
formed one of that series of attacks 
by which a race of tyrants ultimate- 
ly deprived Spain of her liberty and 
her happiness. But the Spanish li- 
terature is not sufficiently well 
known! in this country to justify a 
decision on the value of its contriby- 
tioiis ; though we arc told by Sis- 
mondi^, that they have sheivn the 
coniieciion of the lajs of the Trou- 
badours with the fictions of the Ara- 
bians, and all the llomantic poesy. 
There are some observations on this 
subject in a note to W'arlon'.s History. 
They arc rather too minute to be in- 
troduced into this sketch, and wc 
therefore refer our leaders to theiu§. 
AVarton liad them from an aiiony- 
nioiis correspondent, supposed by 
Mr Ashby to be the Ucveiend John 
Bowles. More than a century ago, 
Baster6, a Spaniard, published nt 
Rome his La Crusca Provcnzale,” 
a work of research and utility. Ami 
another Spaniard, though he wiute 
in the Italian language, — Giovanni 
Andres, — in his Storia d' Ogiii Li- 
tcratura," has given, in the rapiil 
manner whicli the nature of his work 
reijuircd, some account of the Trou- 
bailour poetry. 

At the connnencement of the last 
century, Crescembiiie, in the second 
volume of his “ 1 storia della Volgare 
poe.sia,” published a complete trans- 
lation of the lives of the provcni;*al 
poets by Nostrodamus, and added to 
It a large body of notes, in which, 
as well as in the first volume of 
hifj laborious history, he has collect- 
ed much information relative to 
Provence, and the opinions of the 
Italians on the " versi d'amore c 
Prose <lc Romanzi," of its gay and 
licentious bards. The preface of 
( Vcscembini may shew, that, alongSv 
with his patron Monsignore Mar- 
cello Severoli Prelate, ho entertain- 
ed a high idea of the biography of 
Nostrodamus. The work of Tira- 
boschi, wjiicli M. Roscoe, with bad 


• Hist. Lit. d' Italic. Vol. I. Chapter on Trouljudours. 

-(* Lit. du Midi, Vol. I. Cliaptcron Troubadours. • 

+ Lit. du Midi I. 

t; See Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, Vol. IV. p. 172. Edit. 1821. 

The public arc much indebted to the gentleman who .supiTintendcd this edition, 
and added iniicli new' matter of his own. lie has performed his task with credit to 
Iiimself and advantage to his author. 
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but, with much truth, charac- 
terized us a “ colossal attempt,*' con- 
tains a-, considerable mass of infor- 
mation regal ding Provcneal literary 
history. \Ve had almost forgot to 
mention Bemho, Deiiina, IVIuratori, 
GravintE, Quadrio, Ignerelli, Castcl- 
vetro, Gemma, and Bettinelli, all of 
whom, though some of them are 
anterior to the period of which we 
are speaking, deserve at least to be 
named by us. In the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
volumes of the Histoire Litcraire 
dc France," and in Several volumes 
of the Memoires de I’Academio," 
much knowledge may be gleaned on 
the rrovem^al poetry, and kindred 
' topics. But the antiquarian, who, 
during the last century, was most 
distinguished for his attachment to 
the poetry of the Troubadours, was 
jVI. de la Curne de St. Palayc. lie 
cherished it with ardour, and repo- 
sed on it as on a refuge and a 
sweet refreshment.** During the 
whole of his life, he was occupi^ 
in procuring MSS. for the purpose 
of restoring the Troubadours to their 
original glory. Unable to procure 
more than four MSS. in the library 
of the King of P'rance, he went, a- 
mief the applause of the world of 
letters, to Italy, where they were 
chiefly deposited. By a papal bull 
he was permitted to behold the splen- 
did relics of the labours of the monk 
of the Isles of Gold, the liberty of 
examining which had formerly been 
denied to Montfaucon and Mabillon. 
Death, however, arrested tlie plans 
of St. Palaye. The duty of extract- 
ing and publishing parts of his ex- 
tensive collection, which occupied 
25 volumes folio, devolved upon Mil- 
lot. He docs not altogether deserve 
the character given him by Retson, 
“ one Millot, who neither knew 
. die l*roven(;‘al, nor any thing else *.*' 
\vi he was quite unfit for the task, 
ftnposcd upon him ; and ho by no 
means satisfied the expectations 
which the well-known researches of 
St. Palaye had inspired, by the work 
he produced. 'Tis pretty, though 
a plague." In the volumes of Mu- 
lot, and the contemptible abridged 
trai)sIalion of them by Mrs Dobson, 


the ProveiKj'al poetry is by no means 
justly represented. Some notions, 
W’g may observe in passing, in the 
first volume of Wartoh's History of 
English Poetry, which appeared, in- 
deed, before the production of St. 
Palaye or Millot, are equally un- 
founded, being adapted to the de- 
fence of the Historian*s strange no- 
tions regarding the origin of roman- 
tic fiction in Europe. Ginguene and 
Sismondi, the former in the first vo- 
lume of his “ Histoire Li teraired' Ita- 
lic,** the latter in the first volume of 
his ** Literature du Midi," have, 
each of them, a chapter eloquently 
written, and estimable in some things, 
upon the ancient Provencal Litera- 
ture. They have, however, united 
in supporting the false idea of the 
original character of that literature 
lyhich we have already alluded to. 
But by far the most useful work 
we are acquainted with is the Choix 
des Troubadours*’ by M. Raynpuard, 
in four volumes. It is spoken of, 
by the late editor ^of AFarton, “ as 
having done more towards forming a 
just understanding Of the merits of 
Provencal poetry, and the extent and 
value of Proven 9 al literature, than 
any publication which has hitherto 
appeared." We may furtl^r inform 
our readers, that, in the second vo- 
lume of Adclung’s Mithridates, they 
will find a large list of books, con- 
nected with Provence, which ;we 
have not named. We want either 
leisure, or opportunities, of ascer- 
taining correctly their merits. There 
was published, about eighteen months 
o, in this country, an account of 
e life of Joan of Naples, a cele- 
brated protectress of the Troubadour.s. 
But its narrative regarding the Pro- 
vencal poetry is not very important. 
W c are happy to observe, that there 
are several literary men, of consider- 
able eminence, at present engaged in 
France, in the investigation of the 
poetry of Provence ; and that there 
is some prospect of the Germans di- 
recting their attention towards it, 
we hope with effect equal to that 
which has attended their studies of 
the early literature of Spain. At 
any rate, their investigations will 
•now he easily followed by those in- 
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tfiTstccl in ihein, for the excellent 
grauiiiiar of the lloiiiancc language 
by llayiiouard, and the invaluable 
glossary oF the same dialect by 
llcqiiefort, render the attainment of 
an acquaintance uith it a matter of 
facility. We believe, besides, that 
Haynonard, at one time, intended to 
include a dictionary of the Provencal 
language in his labours. 

Hut what are the erroneous notions 
wc have described as prevalent, re- 
garding the original merits of Pro- 
ven<,*al romantic literature ? We say 
the original merits ; because we are 
fully sensible of the ravages which 
the hand of time, and civil discord, 
have made on these productions of 
European genius, in the “ fair morn- 
ing of a blessed Spring." The large 
body of Proven^'al literature, with 
wliicli wc Jirc acquainted, may be 
composed of poems of love ; but this 
was by no means at all times the 
case. Yet we are almost always told, 
that the old literature of Provence 
was confined to subjects which could 
interest none but tliose to whom it 
was addressed. According to the 
ideas too currently accredited in. the 
republic of letters, the poetical effu- 
sions of the I’roubadours were re- 
garded as having been very diffcre'ht 
from those of almost any other peo- 
ple we arc acquainted with, or that 
species of romantic fiction which 
sprang up in France to the north of 
the Loire. How, indeed, it could be 
opposite in character to the rest of 
Europe we are at a loss to imagine. 
Provence was one of the best inha- 
bited, frequented, and civilized pro- 
vinces of Europe. It was that oi#, 
in fact, in which the nations of 
Christendom most commonly met 
each other, “ swift as a flood of 
fire when storms arise." In con- 
sequence of their poetical talents, 
the Troubadours were esteemed in 
Spain, in Germany, and hi the courts 
which, during dieir brilliant career, 
b^an to arise in the free cities of Ita- 
ly. They gained admittance and po- 
pularity at the English court, where 
we find one of them competing with 
a mitiftrelof the monarch. Many 
of them attended Richard 1.. of Eng- 
land, a warrior and a 'iVoubadour, 
in the Third Crusade ; or were found 
about the MrsoD of St. Louis, ** like 
'to a bubbling fountain stirred with 


wind," in his expedition to the Holy 
Land : and, in short, were engaged 
in all the important achievcmci.ts 
which crowded the sliort day of their 
fame. Thus they had the mosUen- 
viablc opportunities of collecting the 
more remarkable traditions of Chris- 
tendom, of acquiring no contempti- 
ble measure of acquaintance with 

“ The spirit of ihe feivent days of old, 
When words were things that came to 
pass,” 

and of recording all this in poetry, 
in which they delighted and excel- 
led. It is impossible to conceive 
that, in spite of these favouring cir- 
cumstances, their poetry never con- 
tained any references of importance 
to occurrences of their own time, — 
any allusion whatever to ancient 
story, to elucidate ibe chivalry of 
the noisy balls of baronial castles, 
or the proud ceremonies of the courts 
of kings. Is it to be believed, that, 
from the time the first lays extant 
were sung by the ('oiint of Poiioi*. to 
the period in which the nu lody of 
the harp of Provence was lost, amid 
the cries of conquest and carnage, 
brought by bigotted intolerance 
upon the inhabitants of that once 
joyous region, the Provei;^.!! liicra- 
ture was confined to the songs of 
love, and chansons of a satirical 
nature, or having connection with 
the disputes of the barons of ibe 
land ? 

“ Then deeply skill’d in love’s engaging 
theme. 

The soft Pro\incial pass’d Ip Amps' 
stream ; 

With graceful ciuse the wanton lyre he 
strung, 

Sweet flow’d the lay — but love uas all 
hefpng.** 

To disiiel such unfounded ideas, 
antiquarians ought diligently to sent - 
linize the AISS. on which any n - 
Wjains.of Provencal poetry arc regi^ 
tered. And when we consider tlu3' 
probabilities there are of many of the 
ancient Komanees of Provence still 
being preserved in manuscript, or iii 
translations that were made of them 
into die French, Cierman, and Ita- 
lian languages, and which acquired 
Tiiore reputation than the originals 
whentT they were taken, wc are dis- 
posed to think that such an itivesti- 
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Ration wouUl be very successful. It 
woukl, we arc pretty contideiU, dis- 
close several of the old Romances 
of Provence, .besides those alreatly 
known. 

Rut to come to the consideration 
of some of these Romances them- 
selves. In No. 1091 of the French 
King's library, is an octavo MS. of 
iiso leaves, at the commencement of 
which there is a fragment of a French 
Romance of Merlin. It would be 
worth while, we upprehcnd, to exa- 
mine, more minutely than appears to 
have been done, whether this French 
Romance may not be a translation 
from a Provencal original. It is cer- 
tain, that several French Romances 
were translated from the Provencal. 
Thus, in particular, that of Paris and 
the Fair Vienne was done^ from the 
Provem,’al, into French prose, in 
1183, by Pierre de Lassipparde 
It was in the year 1470 put into Ita- 
lian verse by one Carlo de Paero del 
Nero, a Florentine. The MS., if it 
lias not been transferred into one of 
the public libraries, is, we presume, 
among some of flie private collections 
at Florence. In tW time of Cres- 
cembini t, it was in the possession of 
the heirs of Andrea Cavalcanti,- a 
gentleman of that city. We will not 
presume to determine whether this 
be the same work ^is that celebra- 
ting the loves of Pierre de Pro- 
vence, and the beautiful Maguelonc 
composed by Bernard de Trevies^ 
canon of Maguelone, before the 
end of the li.^th century, andestwm- 
ed by IVtrarcb. It is undeniable 
that this Romance, too, was translated 
into French. It was published at 
Lyons in the year 14*67. If the dates 
assigned for the first appearanee of 
these Romances be correct, there can 
ho little doubt that they are diffot«nt 
from each other. It deserves to bo 
remarked farther, with regard to the 
Romance of Paris, a^d the Fair 
V'ienne, that, according to the infer* 
mation of the Editor of Waft^w 
the Swedish version, made in 1308, 
refers to a ticrman version compiled 
certainly between 1197 and 


This hears to have been taken from 
a foreign source. It rur/y have been 
translated from a Frencii oiiginal, 
now lost, and derived from an earlier 
Provenyal copy. It may not be im- 
proper here to notice, that there are 
instanc^a of Provenv^i Romances 
being, in their turn, borrowed from 
French versions of the same story 
which they celebrated. For exam- 
ple, (though this be a dubious one,) 
('rescepibini || mentions a Proven 9 al 
Romance of the jlose. We are not 
aware that a translation of this Ro- 
mance has been made into the Languc 
d*Oc. Wm were inclined, therefore, 
when we first met with this state- 
ment, at once to reject it, and to put 
it down with the opinion so long 
held, that Brunetto Latini, the mas- 
ter of Pante, wrote in Provencal, 
while, in fact, his work is actually 
composed in old French. Blut we 
shall not now be so positive, for we 
find Montfaucon mentioning a “ Ro- 
man de Rose, autre queie vulf^aire 
as being Mp. No. 764» of the Queen 
of Sweden’s MSS. in the Vatican. 
He surely cannot mean a Latin copy. 

•Besides the situation of the French 
Romance of Merlin we have already 
' mentioned, thus placed in a MS. of 
Provencal pieces, in some degree fa- 
vours the idea that it is a translation. 
Merlin, too, was^ an important per- 
sonage in the Romances pf the Round 
.Table: and Romances on ^at sub- 
ject were numerous, and highly re- 
lished, in Provence, and must have 
been writer in the dialect of the 
country. Pistoleta desired ” el bpn 
il^eV^ de Merlin/’ and Pierre de Cer- 
tian spoke, 

'‘‘De Merlinlo salvage com dis oscora* 
jtient 

De tola los refs Kogles to proficiaments. 

Of savage ^fc^lin, who obscurely sings . 
The varied destinies of English kings* 

Giraud de Cabriera, and Bertrand 
de Paris de Rouergue, are, however, 
still more to the purpose ; for they 
expressly aissert, the existence of a 
Romanes of Merlin ; or the feet, at 
leastj Aat he was well known* m the 
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romantic poetry of rrovciicc. The 
same circumstance is mcntioneil by 
several earfy Italian writers. 

Not only were Romances on the 
Knights of the Round Table popular 
among the Troubadours. The ex- 
istence of a Romance, entitled the 
Round Table, is placed beyond all 
doubt. The original, indeed, has 
not yet been, nor perhaps ever will 
be, discovered. Rut an Italian trans- 
lation of it exists, and has been fre- 
quently referred to. Iluet, in his 
work on the Origin of lloinance, as- 
serts the high reputation of theTVo- 
veiiyal poetry, and spe^s of the' 
number of romances composed in 
Languedoc in the lOtli and 1 1th 
centuries. Certainly no relics of the 
Rrovem^al literature, before the year 
1070 , liave been published, or are at 
present known. This statement, 
however, of the Bishop of Avanches, 
is supported by the critical decisionof 
various well-informed writers, who 
conceive, and, wx think, justly, the 
language of the Count of Poiion is 
too highly polished not to have bacii 
employed in poetry long before those 
days in which he sinned and sung. 
^Vhctl^er or no, it was during those 
early times of Occitanic minstrelsy 
spoken of by Huct, that, as has been 
supposed, the Provein,'al Romance of 
the Round Table was written, it is 
impossible to detetminc. At any 
rate, we can by no means concur in 
the opinion of Crescernbini, to its full 
extent, as to the source whence it was 
derived. 

lie imagines the Provencals de- 
rived their knowledge of it ultimate- 
ly from Taliesin, and the Welsh 
Bards. But in the passage in which 
this sentiment is delivered, there is 
much that is quite fanciful. The 
very curious relation given by G6r- 
res, in the preface to Lochenquin, of 
the origin ancf fables of the Provjn- 
^!arcopy of the Sangreal, is import- 
ant, not merely on its own account, 
but likewise as it discloses the foun- 
tain whence, in all probability, a 
considerable portion of Provencal fic- 
tion flowed. We learn from* him, 
that Guyot, a Troubadour, compiled 
a Romance of the Sangreal from tra- 
ditions current in Spain, amalga- 
mated with others he had discovered 
in the surrounding regions. A Ro- 
mance, which had the Holy Cup for 


the object of its praise, is, to be sure, 
in u somewhat different predicament, 
as to the question of its origin, from 
one that illustrated the deeds of the 
Round Table, connected intimately, 
as it has always been, with Welsh and 
Arracric fiction. But notwithstand- 
ing this, we feel much inclined to the 
opinion, tliat many of the leading 
traditions in the Provencal Romance 
of the Round Table may have been 
borrowed from a Spanish or Aiabic 
original, while the names may have 
been taken from another source. In 
confirmation of this idea, we may ob- 
serve, tliat there is a very striking 
resemblance between many of the 
fictions with which, in B'estern fa- 
ble, the enchanter Merlin, one of the 
chief actors on Round 'fable chival- 
ry, is enshrouded, and those which 
the genius of Oriental allegory has 
thrown around the character of the 
magician Maugraby. And this is a 
coincidence of some importance in tlie 
history of fiction, (hie of the parents 
of each of these wizards belong to 
ihc race of apostate spirits that were 
“ hurled headlong flaming through 
the ctherial sky." The haother of 
the Arabian is' connected with the 
inmates of tl)e Dem Daniel of Tunis. 
The sire ^of Merlin is the fiend of 
hell. The rnystei ies of their lives are 
indeed different in even the most im- 
portant particulars ; at least if we 
follow that version of Maugiaby 
story with whicli we are best ac- 
quainted. He travels over tbe face 
of the earth for the purpose s of mis- 
chief, with ** thoughts infiainod <»f 
highest degree," and to slo w his ha- 
tred to the human rate. M e detest 
and fear hiin^ as a monster endowid 
with resistU’bs power. ^Ve rejoice in 
his destruction, and that of the in- 
fernal assembly wlio plan their 
schemes at the roots of the ocean. 
Merlin, on the contrary, in all the 
chronicles of his lib*, is represented 
diflfcrcntly. His prophecies and mar- 
vels were not directed solely to his 
own advantage. They were all de- 
scriptive of the most exalted and glo- 
rious achievements of the Round 
Table, or calculated to produce the 
greatest benefit to his friends, and to 
his foes the most signal discomfiture. 
Still, if we had time, wc could point 
out many analogous circumstances, 
narrated by their fabulous historians. 
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regariling the deeds of these two 
iniglity magicians of Eastern and 
AVestern Romance. And the tradi- 
tions regarding their deaths were not 
divided. The adventurous princes 
who overthrew Maugraby received 
instruction from a princess to whom 
he had been attached. She disclosed 
the secret upon which his existeh<;e 
depended. Merlin’s life upon earthy 
and his magical incantations, are, by 
all or most traditions, described as 
being terminated by the infidelity of 
the deceitful fair one to whom he had 
surrendered his heart. In one Ro- 
mance, Viviaiie overcomes him by 
the knowledge she had from himself^ 
But she grieved for the deed when it 
could not be undone : and there was 
not a day, nor a night, that she did 
not visit him in his enchanted tower. 
Maugraby *s remains were burnt to 
ashes, and, along with those of his 
father and mother, scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. The story 
of another Romance, in which Mer- 
lin makes a conspicuous figure, ap- 
j)roaches, perhaps, more nearly, 
though it is still left at an immeasur- , 
able distance, by the horrors of the 
dissolution of Maugraby. The Lady 
of the Lake incloses the British seer, 
when least expecting it, in the splen- 
did tomb which, with the aid of ne- 
cromancy, he had prepared for him- 
self, and there leaves him, destined 
never more to prophesy the fortunes, 
or employ his magic powers to exalt 
ilic happiness of the Champions of 
the Round Table. 

We have said, that we could not 
concur in the opinion that the Rro- 
vem^al Romance of the Round Table, 
any more than that of the Sangreal, 
were copied servilely from a British 
original. Yet we would here notice, 
as It tends, in however small ft de- 
gree, to shew the influence of Pro- 
vencal fiction, that the Book of the 
Prophecies of Merlin, while it is filled 
with Sheers against the dissolute der- * 
gy of the Romish Church, it, at the 
same time, attacks the Albigenscs 
with all the fury of Catholic zeal. 
And the clerT; ‘Raymon, mentioned 
ns one of its compilers, though stated 


in the Romance to be of W ales, has 
a name that would rather betoken a 
Provencal origin. 

The Provencal Romance which 
has BU^ested these remarks has 
been translated into Italian, and 
hence it is that we have been made 
acquainted with the fact of its com- 
. position.. It exists in manuscript in 
Italy, but we cannqt say whether it 
has ever been printed. If it has not, 
the publication of it would confer 
great benefit upon enquirers into the 
romantic literature of Europe. Sal- 
viati mentions four MSS. of it, which 
he believes (o have been written be- 
tween 1320 and 1340 Alessander 
Tassoni had one in his possession. 
And there is mention made of an- 
other MS., translated from the ori- 
ginal, in the library of the King of 
France t. 

The Occitanic literature could boast 
of a Romance of Lancelot du Lac, 
the author of which was Arnaud Da- 
niel, for the honour of being whose 
birth-place seven cities disputed. 
That Romance was, about the end 
of the 13th century, translated into 
Gorman by Ulrich de Zatchitschoven. 
Extracts of his translation have been 
. published. The original is praised 
by Dante J. But Tasso, who like- 
wise speaks of it, says, that if the 
author of the Divina Comedia had 
read Amadis de Gaule, he would 
not have failed to perceive the super 
riority of that Rpmance §. Various 
other subjects connected with the 
Round Table were celebrated by the 
Troubadours. AVe wish our limits 
would permit us to speak more fully 
concerning them.. In the mean time, 
we shall reftfr, in .a few words, to 
those Romances which have been re- 
covered in the Provenpal tongue. 
One of them, that of Jaufre, the son 
of Dovon, agrees entirely with a me- 
trical Romance published by Ritson. 
There are two MSS. of it in the lib- 
rary of the King of France; one 
marked No. 7988, the other. No. 
468 II . The Romance of Gerard de 
Rdusillon, which ^ngs the feuds of 
Charles Martel, and Gerard, Count 
of Ro'usillon, is in the same grand 
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repository of antiquity. The prose that have come before us arc coii- 
Jldmaiice of Philoinena is connected nected intimately with tictions of 
with Charlpmagne *. universal diffusion over Europe ; but 

There is a rhyming chronicle, we have the authority of Nostroda- 
written by William de Tudela at mus for asserting that this was not 
JVfonUuban, describing the war a- the case with them all. “ There was 
" gainst the Albigenses till the siege of not,*’ he says J, ‘‘ a noble family in 
I'houlouse. ^V^e arc inclined to con^ Provence in former times, which had 
sider this, sonic high authorities not- not a register in the form of a Ro- 
withstainiingv as a romantic compo- niance, in which was inscribed in 
sition. Undoubtedly there arc many the Provencal tongue the illustrious 
elements of romance in the life of St. deeds and undertakings of their an- 
llonerat, translated from Latin into cestors." This opens up a very cu- 
Proven^al verse by Raymond Feraut, rious object of research ; hut the cn- 
in the thirteenth century. The men- tire discussion of it would of itself 
t ion of this Chronicle, orilomance, occupy a tolerably Jong article. We 
leads us to remark, that there is an need only say for the. present, that 
Italian poem on “ San Giusto Pala- we have the names of many of these 
dino di Francia.” Crescembini has Romances given us in the work of 
stated, that in the* “ Gallia Cliristi- Nostrodamus. Alongst with others, 
ana’* there are given only four saints he mentions that commemorating the 
of til is name, a Bishop of Bayonne, war between Trissino Ring of the 
another of Avignon, a third of Lyons, Saracens, and the Kings of Arles; 
and a fourth of Vienne. We have composed by Jeffrey Rudclli, the 
examined this work ; and, so far as story of whose romantic voyage to 
we can discover, this statement is the Countess of Tripoli has b( en so 
correct. May this Italian poem not often told|| ; and ** Las Gneras cUla 
he a translation from, or, in some Baulgencs," intended, by another 
measure, founded upon a Proveii^'al Troubadour, to recount to posterity 
original ? if it- were for no other rea- tlie feuds of .the Counts of Provence 
son, than that all these places, except and the house of Baux. 

Besan^on, are within, or close upon. Such compositions, if any of them 
the regions in which the Lahgue are ever fully discovered, would be 
d’Oc was spoken. This Italian Ko- of much use in illustrating the his- 
inance was printed at Milan in 1 193. tory of the Troubadours. They 
All the romances we have just men- would be of more value than such 
tioned, with the exception of the last, monotonous lives, and unimportant 
are mentioned by Raynouardt ; and, observations, as Millon lias eked out 
if our memory do not deceive us, as in three somewhat dreary volumes, 
being th6 .only ones extant, or at They would tlirow great light upon 
least known. This renders us anx- the history of many of the old Pro- 
ious to learn what has become of venial families, a subject which, at 
the MSS. Romances, or the trans- present, is very impeifcctly under- 
lations of them; tye heat so much of stood. The accomplishment of this, 
from Italian writers. W e should re^ * even so ft^r ' as it could be done by a 
joicc to hear that they are yet in comparison of documents known to 
safety. We do not pay much regard exist, — itnd the works of CateJ, De 
to the fact of their having been un- Marca, the Ilistoire Generalo d(‘ 
discovered by^Raynouard ; for he did Lanj^edoc, and the Colbert MSS., 
not hfinself nispect the treasures of to wnich French antiquaries might 
the Vatican, or the other Italian li- have easy access, would be of signal 
brarics ; having trusted to the zele service — with every thing in the old 
hienveillant" of the French Ambas- Frcnfch and Italian writers liaviug 
aador at Rome. * reference to Provence, would he iin- 

Most of the Provencal Rom^pces,, speakably advantageous to a discri- 

^ ^ 

* \Vc would here state our utter disbelief of the doctrine of SisnionUi, that many 

of the Romances have confdundcd Charlemagne with his grandfalhor Charles Martel, 
Haynouard ut sup* 

* See the Pruemtum of his work# 

II See Millon in the article on JcfTlrey Rudelh. v 
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mi nation of tlie fabulous from the 
authentic narratives regarding those 
characters in the era of Provencal li- 
terature whose lives have descended 
to us. It is impossible, without some 
inquiry, to conceive how much ob- 
scurity involves this department, im- 
portant as it is, of the literary history 
of the age and country of the Trou* 
badoiirs. 

VVe would, in conclusion^ bring 
together a very few facts with re- 
gard to one of not. the lea^t cele- 
brated families in the history of the 
'J'roubadours— that of Claustrale^ 
and they will at once confirm the 
truth of this remark. The first no- 
tice that occurs to us of the family 
of Claustrale, (we speak here of its 
connexion with the Troubadours,) 
is in the marriage of the Lady, 
Garsenda, daughter of William 
Count of Folcadiiero, to Ranur di 
Claustrale, Lord of Marseilles, be- 
fore the year 1 150. In another place, 
again, wo arc informed, Garsenda, 
daughter of >VilIiam Count of Fol- 
cachiero, was married to Alphonao 
(Jouiit of Provence, son of Alphonao, 
1st King of ArragcHi and that she 
brought with &'r in dower the 
Conte de Folcachicro. This mar- 
riage could not have happened till 
near forty years after the preceding 
one. Rut several circumstances ren- 
der it difficult to understand how 
both statements can be, in all points, 
well founded « 

Again, there is mentioned, in the 
list of ladies who presided at Picirefeu 
and Ic Signe, Giusscranda di Claus- 
trale, She is represented as pre- 
siding there at the time the celebra- 
ted tenson between Gerard and Pe- 
ronett was held, occasioned in some 
rneasumby the tragic and admired 
story of Jeffrey Budclh, .who died 
in 116i2. Therefore, it is by no 
means' improbable, that this Gus- 
scranda di Claustmle might be the 
daughter of the firet Gamitda, whom 
wo have a little before mentioned, 
supposing such a marriaip as that 
there spoken of to have tafcen olace. 
Tlicn there is a Nasals dl Claus- 
tVale, sister of the Dauphi^ of Au- 
vergne, and wife of Reral de Mer- 
cuiio, a’ great baron of Auveigi^. 
bho was beloved by Pteyre de ver- 


nigue, who flourished about the yeaiS 
1178. She, too, it might be sup- 
posed, was a daughter of the above- 
mentioned Garsenda. Biititis not 
easy, on this supposition, to imagine 
how she can be stated to be, the sister . 
of the Dauphin of Auvergne, the son.^ 
of William 7th L'ount of Auvergiie, 
by a daughter of Guignes, 3d Count 
of Albon «nd Vienne. Wc do not 
reeollbct any authority which bears 
the Count of Auvergne to have been 
twice married. ' Farther, there is 
ahotberTact, rather obscure, however, 
regarding this lady, which may be 
coUected from the narrative^ of the 
times. W6 are told that Foulquet 
de Marseilles loved Adelais, wife of, 
Beral del Baulx, Lord of Marseilles, 
and his Lord and Patron. Now, . 
‘this Beral del Baulx, and the other, 
B^al del Mi^curio, if they were 
di^rent persons, must have govern- 
ed Marseilles at the same time. This 
cannot be admitted. There are, how- 
ever, several circumstances favouring 
the notion that both these ap)>ella- 
tions were applicable to the same 
individual. Besides, in the Pro- 
veD 9 al, N preceding a proper name 
i$ a contraction for the word Don» ^ 
or Donna. A.iisale di Claustrale 
may thus be very easily changed into 
Adelais, or Azelais di Claustrale ; 
and the mistress of Peyre de Ver- 
nigue, and of Foulquet de Mar- 
seilles, be one and the same. We 
have no inclination to palliate or 
explain away the mistakes intp which 
the narratofs of tbese^ circumatanpes 
may have fallen. 

We are very far from being aris-- 
tocratio in our dispositions ; and yet 
we have considerable relish for spe- 
dilations, such as that in which we ^ 
have just been engjige(l.--rBut 
must now have 4one. \ %Ve have 
gone fully as far as our Jimijts will 
permit. The interestitii^ charactotj 
of Prorenfal literature, m oyes 
at leasts may ihduee us, aaTsome 
other lime, to revert ,|o .And 
meanwhile lot it rccoUeel^^that - 

— o'er Grcm^ the' harmonious 
whole unknown, 

l?hn flomer's nuthhers charm’d by paHs 
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j^onnllr of <l!ErItit«3Lj;ou. 

A Highland Tradition. 


Ambiticm is» at distance, 

A goodly prospect, tempting to the view : 

The height delights us, and the mountain>top 
Looks beautiful, because *tis nigh to Heaved ; 

But we nc^cr think how sandy's -the foundation, 

What storms will batter, and wdmt tempests shake us. 

0 / 717 ///. 


l^rsT thou the brown hill that shadows the lake, 

'^Where evening’s mild sun has forsaken the plain ? 

Hast thou mark’d on its margin the green aspen shake. 

Or heard in her cavern lone Echo complain ? 

The aspen will shake when the night- winds arc still. 
When, hush’d into slumbers/ the young zephyrs sleep; 
When silence and darkness surround the brown hill. 

Alone by the grey rock sad Echo will weep : 

She mourns for a hero, young, gallant, and brave, 

Whose blood by a cold-hearted coward was shed ; 

Yon aspen o’ershadows the murderer’s grave. 

And shakes from its leaves baleful dews on bis head. 

Young Ronald was fleet as the wild mountain to% 

His eye like the eagle’s that soars to the sun ; 

He ne’er turn’d his hack on a friend or a foe ; 

The beggar and braggart he never would shun : 

Robust in his form as the proud mountain oak. 

Resistless as torrents that rush from the steep ; 

When death and destruction he dealt in his stroke, ^ 

His heart o’er tlic foe he had vanquish’d would weep. 

For discord intestine, like fast sweeping flood, 

Call'd Ronald in youth to the fierce battle plain ; 

But peace, from the dark field of carnage and bloody 
Led him to the home of his fathers again. 

His father was wealthy in worldly store. 

Had his herds in the glen and his flocks on the hill ; 

But the children of sorrow were spum'd from his door, 
Like the snow on Ben-Lawerg, Jiis bosom was chill. 

On tow’ring Schihallion grim Winter sat scowling. 

In darkness he hover'd on distant Benmore ; 

Through misty Glen-LyOn he hoarsely was howling, 

And the waves of Loch Rannoeh rolrd dark to the shore. 

On the heath-cover ’d mountains Rie eagle was soaring. 

His eyrie a cllfF 'midst the cold driffiM snow ; 

From hills all around torrents loudly were roaring. 

And fell dark and deep in the Talley below : 

Behind the jbrmyn hills of the west sunk . the sun ; 

No purpk-frihged curtains were seen round his bed ; . 

No gold-^wiitg twilighL ®ht dreary and dun. 

Thick UarknesB oVr mturc Iiad spread. 



1S2.>.]3 Jloiiald nj Glen^L^jou. 

At tlic door of the chieftain appear’d a lone straiiftcv, 
Time-worn was his frame, tlioush majestic his form ; 

He said, I’m surrounded by darkness and daiif<ev, — 

Afford me a shelter — a shed from the storm !” 

Begone !” the proud chieftainr insultingly cried ; 

1 know you, Macalpine, the foe of our clan J” 
f 11 accents imploring, the stranger replied. 

Bethink thee — MacalpineVa Gael and a man/' 

Though darkness Iiad veil’d the proud chief's flashing cye- 
The wind was less loud than his fierce haughty tone ; 

“ In life, or in death, I Macalpine defy—’. 

How dare you approach me ? this moment begone !” 

This answer the time-worn stranger return’d, 

(On the car of tlie chieftain like thunder it fell ;) 

1 came not a foe — but my counsel you’ve spurn'd ; 

Then, haughty Macdonald, now hear my farewell : 

I see the noble eagle rise, 

Tliough hatch’d within a vulture’s nest ; 

I see him soaring to the skies. 

With steady wing, and dauntless breast. 

I see a sweet and gentle dove. 

Blithe perching on a blooming thorn ; *. 

I hear the whisper’d notes of love, 

Soft as the breath of summer morn. 

‘‘ I see the fatal sisters wait, 

Till they the mystic thread have spun ; 
f see them weave the web of fate, 

The task is o’er — their work is done ’ 

I hear the night-winds moaning low, 

As if they teid a mournful talc ; 

I hear the napless shriek of woe, 

Sad echo pours a widow'd wail. ^ 

1 hear a wild unearthly glee, 

'Tis chanted o'er a bloody bier ; 

What 1 have seen thou yet shalt see. 

The sounds I've heard shall rend thy ear. 

“ The hour of fate approaches fast, 

And swiftly sweds the fatal spell ; 

We meet not till that hour be past — 

Macdonald, — fare thee well !" 

Macdonald’s heart trembled, be shook with aflrigbt, 

As faintly bo falter’d, ** Macalpine, oh stay !" 

But the stranger was gone under covert of night. 

No footfall was heard as he glided away. 

Gloomy winter roll’d on, and the glad spring return’d, 

The lark pour’d his lay, .and the valleys were green , 
Macalpiue’s forebodings were slighted and spurn’d. 

Or haply forgot, as they never had been^ 

-» • • ♦ • ' • 

Young Norab was lovely, ns flowers in the spring, 

Glen- Lyon had none half so modest and fair ; 

Her tresses were dark as the wild ra\'eu‘s win 
Her heait still a stranger to envy nnd care. 
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As blushes the wild- rose beside the green fern, 

As breathes the blue violet unseen in the vale. 

Or the rich blossom’d heath on the grey mossy cairn, 

Dift using its fragrance afar on the gale : 

So smil’d the sweet Norah, in poverty’s shade ; 

For fortune her father in youth had beguil’d ; 

Engaged in rebellion, by falsehood betray'd — 

Compcird as an exile to fly from his cltild. 

But the soul of her ancestors gWw’d in her frame. 

Though she knew not the parent stem v hence she liad sprung ; 

And she thought not of quenching the dignified flame, 

'iVhile love beam’d in her eyes, and truth flow'd from her tongue. 

’Twas love for young Roland, her heart who had won. 

The bliss of his bosom to cherish the prize : 

AVhen blam’d by bis j)arent, tints answer’d the son, 

" Dear father, oh hear me, — I stoop but to rise : 

Though Fortune to Norah has still prov’d unkind, 

’^Vhat signifies wealth or a high-sounding name ? 

Her bosom is spotless, and lofty her mind — 

Independence, with virtue, dear father, is fame.” 

These dignified sentiments fell on bis car 

As the shower on the rock where no bud e’er was green ; 

^ As the dew on the leaf, that is wither'd and sere, 

They were lines writ in sand, when the tempest blows kern. 

F or Ronald is heir, and young Norah is poor — 

To the haughty Macdonald this match were disgrace : 

He ponder'd and paus’d on the means to make sure 
The scheme he had form’d for ennobling his race. 

He talk'd of an heiress, both rich and high horn, 

M'ith whom an alliance were glory and pride ; 

AVhen he saw that young Ronald had listen'd with scorn. 

He cried, ‘‘At your peril make Norah your bride." 

His huntsman was manly, gay,, amorous, and young, 

A favourite among the fair maids of tlie glen. 

The language of love fell so soft from his tongue. 

That wherever he went he was welcome again. 

There was an exception, that wounded his pride. 

On Norah he doted, but she was unkind ; 

And now, not in love, but resentment he sigh'd. 

Revolving dark plans of revenge in his mind. 

Of his passion the chieftain was fully aware. 

And hop’d in his huntsman^ to find a fit tool. 

As basely he spread for the virgin a snare. 

Beginning, Wliy, Toro, you're in love, and a fool ; 

“ That you love tlie sweet Norah is easily seen, 

And you must be blind not to own she is fair ; 

In face and in stature she’s form’d for a queen, 

And her luind, like her beauty ,’s beyond all compare. 

** To tell you a secret, to her still unknown, 

Slie s iny niece, and her Wedding I wish to behold ; 

On that happy day tny regard shall be shewn. 

But this secret to Norah must not yet be told ; 

“ Some one will- have reason to boast of her bloom ; 

For two hundred guineas her dowry shall bc! 
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And, Toni, let me tell you, were you the bridegroom, 
h"or her sake and your's I would e’en make them three. 

What though you have found her cold-hearted and coy, 
And met with a frown where you look’d for a smile ; 
Take courage, and think of the means to employ. 

To win her and wear her, by love or by guile. 

Should she still refuse — for capricious is woman, 

With rivals around you — perhaps it were wise 
To bear her far distant, some dark misty gloaming, 

I’ve a horse at your call, to insure you the prize. 

“ Perhaps she the arts of her sex may display, 

In sighing and struggling, to heighten her charms ; 

And should she shed tears, you can kiss them away. 

Till the sweet blushing Norah shall smile in your arras. 

But lest she should fall in some fond Rustic’s trap. 

You must not lose time — in my promise confide; 

The dowry is ready to fling in her lap 
The moment you prove she has lain by your side.” 

Like wind in the sails, or as oil on the fire. 

To the ears of the huntsman this vile counsel came ; 

It awaken’d his hopes, it arous’d his desire — 

Strong passions combining, and fierce was their flame. 

For Avarice now had deep root in his heart, ’• 

AVhilc a far softer passion, love, still made him fain ; 
He sought the sweet maiden his talc to impart, 

She left him abruptly, with haughty disdain. 

llojcctcd, despis’d — he stamp’d and he swore, 

“ Hire Vengeance assist me that pride to subdue ; 

]\ly pity, proud fair, you shall vainly implore, 

That keen glance of scorn you shall bitterly rue.” 

lie knew not that Norah to Ronald w^as dear ; 

Their loves had been secret, though tender and true ; 
The rivals that Tom had believ’d he must fear, 

IV’ere those like himself, of the low vulgar crew. 

For such to be scorn’d now madden’d his soul : 

But fearless, he vow’d that to death he would dare ; 
Nor rivals, nor pity, his schemes should controul ; 

By love, fraud, or force, he would gain the proud fair. 

’Tis summer,— -the beams of the bright setting sun 
Fnliven the bloom on the brown mountain’s breast, 

"W ith shadows far stretching the deep glen is dun. 

As softly he sinks on blue hills ot' the west. 

Loch Ilannoch smiles softly, reflecting his beams. 

Its bosom unruffled, transparent, ^nd deep ; 

The rippling wave glows with his last parting gleams. 
And sinks on the shore in soft murmurs asleep. 

'rhe bright orb is vanish'd, and fled from the eye, 

But the splendour, the glory of day, is not gone ; 

Still glowing, he gladdens the pure azure sky, 

Hold, crimson, apd purple, surrounding his thro.ne. 

Tlio winds are asleep’— even mild zephyr is still ; 

From the d.irk shady dell swiftly springs the wild roe^ 
Lightly hounding aljmg to the beath-blossom'd hill, 
While grey thc>mist curls in the valley below. 
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No sound breaks the silence that rci^^ns all around, 
Except where the streamlet soft inuriuuring sweeps^ 

Qr trickling in drops to dark caverns profound. 

From its damp oozing sides the rude mossy rock weeps. 

^Fhat fine stately form in the deep glen is seen, 

And gliding so softly we hear not his tread ! 

He pauses, upon the grey aspen to lean, 

W'liile restless its green leaves shake over his head. . 

""J’is Ronald, lone musing on young Norah's charms ; 

She promis'd to meet liiin, and now is the hour; 

She s come — he has clasp’d the fair maid in his arms. 

And leads her along to the birch- woven bower. 

Rut why in disguise? Of his father afraid, 

\rhosc mandate forbade him to meet the lovM fair ; 
lie comes as a shepherd, deep vcirckin his plaid. 

And evening smiles sweetly around the fond pair. 

The gay purple fox-glove on brown rocks reclining, 

'rile heath-bell so rich with its dcw-sprinkleil bloom, 
L’nitc with, the woodbine so closely entwining, 

Around the fond lovers, to shed their perfume. 

How kindly they whistler ! how tender the tale ! 

How softer than night-dews their sweet murmurs fell ! 
All those who have breathed their fhst love in the vale, 
^V’ill paint them more tiue than the muse e'er could tell. 

** The day's dying glory" w’as fading away. 

The rich glowung twihght had slowly decay'd. 

Mild Evening, arrayed in her mantle of grey. 

Had curtain'd the lovers in darkness and shade. 

As hovers the falcon to pounce on the dove, 

The huntsman was panting to seize on his prey ; 

At distance he heard tne fond whisper of love. 

His dark passions rising in dreadful array. 

But Ronald lias led the sweet fair from the glen, 

' Has seen her at home, from each danger secure ; 

By the love-h allow'd bower he is passing again. 

Still dogg'd by the huntsman in darkness obscure. 

He paus’d, in the shepherd’s plaid closely enshroude*!. 

For the bower claim'd a sign and a smile as he pass'd ; 
The iiight-wind blows hollow, the dark sky is clouded — 
Alas I fatetl Ronald I that smile is tby last ! 

For the huntsman believes thee a shepherd, whose glance 
Is the cause why he sVt^Rsrrs rejection and scorn ; 

Whose contempt was expfess'd at the last village dance ; 
That evening an oath of dire vengeance was sworn. 

Like a bloodhound, the foe has kept close in the track, 

His foot treading lightly as soft falling snow ; 

The co%vard has drawn a sharp dirk^ — at his back 

So Weil aim'd is the stroke, there is dratli in the blow. 

Young Ronald, his eye like the red ligliiniiig gleaming, 
Turn’d hastily round; but soon .sta^cr'd and fell, 

On the daisy -deck’d verdure his Ufc-Diuod was streaming, 
vind his last sigh W^s heav’d in l>ea» Norah, — farewell !’ 
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Ifad ihc thunders of ITeav'n pronounced Ronald’s name, 
'I’hey could not have struck with a greater dismay ; 

For chill’d was the blood in the murderer's frame. 

As bleeding and breathless his young master lay. 

The gore-dripping dirk which his fingers still clasp'd, 

AVith twitchings of anguish convulsively press’d, 
lie rais'd to his bosom, and frenziedly grasp'd. 

And plunging, deep buried the steel in his breast ! 

'I'he night-wind is up, and red meteors are gleaming. 

And dimly the waning moon shines in the sky ; 

’ J'is midnight — the chieftain in slumbers is dreaming, 

W lien his dream is disturb'd by a wild wailing cry : 

And this tlic call — “ Macdonald, rise ! 

Macalpinc calls thee once again ; 

Look out, and view the murky skies, 

Palo ghosts are gliding in the glen. 

The eagle, from his eyrie high 
Now lowly lies, his plumage torn ; 

The gentle dove must w'akc, to sigh 
A song of widow'd love forlorn. 

“ Macdonald, rise ! — 'tis dark and late— 

'I’he mystic thread is nearly spun ; 

And woven now the Web of fate — 

The labour's o’er — the work is done ! 

Thy tender heart, and counsel sage. 

Have hasten'd on the fated spell ; 

The record is a bloo^ page — 

IMucdpnald, now, lor aye, farewell !" 

A peal of loud laughter now burst on his ear, 

So wild and unearthly he shrunk at the sound. 

And cold grew his proud heart, and wither'd by fear. 

As from the deep glen rung the echoes around. 

O'er the huntsman's green grave the broad aspen is waving. 
But one tears the turf from the unhallow'd bed. 

Half naked, he heeds not the winter blast raving. 

Nor chill blighting mildews that^ fall on his head. 

AVhen bleak winds are sweeping along the deep vale. 

In the darkness of midnight, lone, dreary, and dun. 

His wailings are heard floating wild on the gale, 

O Ronald ! dear Ronald I rise, Ronald, iny son !’' 

Ami Norah no more sought the green birchen shade ; 

Ry the grave of her Ronald she pass’d the long day ; 
rill she by the side of her lover was laid, 

W'hen the flowir of Gleii-liyoii had faded for aye. 
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THE STEAM-YACHT. 

No. III. 

f Contimied from jiage 9.‘I of Iasi Volume. ) 

Mrs Templeiou s History continued, all her dependence must be 

The marriage once over, Mr on herself. She did not, however, 
Stapleton was too attentive to the continue long without friends, for 
opinion of the world to refuse his ap- her noble struggles to support her 
parent forgiveness, but from that children attracted the attention and 
moment Constance ceased to be a admiration of all who were made ac- 
child to him. But I do not intend quainted with them. Kre many years 
to dwell on this part of the nar- had fled, Mrs Murray, though living 
rative. However faulty the motives in an humble lodging, and her girls 
of her parents* anger, Constance, had performing the work of ter van ts 
broken the great law of filial obe- to her, numbered amongst her visit- 
dicnce, and bitterly did she feel that ors and friends the wealthiest and 
unerring dispensation which entails most respectable of the inhabitants 
sorrow on a disobedient child. For of the town, v/here she had lived at 
some time prosperity appeared to one time their equal. She might, 
shine on her, and she became the indeed, have been happier than in her 
mother of several lovely children, of prosperity, but in secrether heart still 
whom Constance (Mrs Templeton) fondly turned to him it had first 
was the second. But her feelings, and only loved, and by him she was 
never properly restrained, though ai- prevailed on to leave her quiet abode, 
ways inclining to virtue, were here and they again commenced business 

again fatal to the happiness of Mrs in the town of C . At this time 

Murray. So ardently did she dote Constance Murray was about eigh- 
011 her children, that, for their com- teen, and all the beauty of her mo- 
fort, that of her husband was ne- tlier wa^s renewed in her, tempered 
glectcd, or rendered subservient; and by a soft gentleness of disposition, 
the consequence soon was, that he which her mother had never posscss- 
sought in society abroad tliat attention cd. The playful gaictyofherman- 
he no longer met with at home. Need iicr led an indifferent spectator to 
I repeat a daily-experienced tale? believe her always lively; but those 
Embarrassment in his affairs follow- who knew the loving depths of Con- 
ed. His wife’s sometimes fond ex- stance's heart could not have fore- 
postulations, at others indignant re- told that affection, once rooted there, 
monstrances, were alike unheeded, would exist till life was no more. This 
He became coldly unfeeling in his passionate softness bad been injudi- 
conduct to her, and negligent of his ciously fostered, by the ajiprobation 
children. All that economy and with which licr mother encouraged 
■tfatchful care could do, Mrs Murray in Constance a talent for poetry ; and 
performed; but it was of no avail, the habit of writing beautiful and 
Her thoughtless partner became in- pathetic verses on the subject of love, 
volved to an immense amount, and at last made her feci, that, to be the 
failure ensued. Unable to face the object of a virtuous attachment, was 
poverty to which he had consigned the first wish of her heart ; nor was it 
liis wife and his children, he fled, long cre the wish was realizcil. At 
and twelve long years passed ore they the housi* of Mrs Baker, a favourite 
met again. JVlre M. had at first ap- and fascinating, butdangerous friend, 
plied to her father for assistance, but Constance was introduced to (.’harks 
the lips of her mother, who had Edgar, and cre they met a dozen 
formefly ^ been her advocate, were times, each felt the influence of that 
now cold in death, and the sister, tender, but uncontrollable passion, 
who had been her rival, alone re- But the effect was different. Charles 
inained at liomc. All hopes here Edgar was the son of indigent parents, 
wire crushed in the outset, ancF now for whose 5 Uj>[»ort lie had cultivated 
id the young and bcaiitifur wife a natural genius for drawing, and 
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waR at this time prosecuting the pro- 
fession of an artist ; but not of first- 
rate celebrity, of great modesty and 
humility, and without money or pa- 
tronage to secure him attention, his 
emolument, though permanent, wms 
M uall. In (’oiistanec Murray he 
saw the being who was destined to 
rob him of his peace of mind, nor 
could he prevent his mind dwelling 
on the beautiful simplicity of her 
character without admiration ; yet he 
knew that Mrs iMurray, thotigh she 
could no longer hope to sec her child 
the lieircss of any property but her 
beauty and accomplishments, yet that 
she dwelt (and not unjustly) on the 
society to which her own inestima- 
ble conduct had raised them, and 
hoped that her Constance would be- 
come the wife of a man of wealth, 
if not of rank ; for who could have 
looked on the face of the lovely girl 
as she pursued her work, or her 
pencil, without acknowledging, that 
the higlicst station must receive a 
lustre from her assuming it ? From 
the liberality of her mother’s friends, 
(Constance had received an excellent 
and^solid education ; but it was from 
Nature alone that she acquired that 
peculiar elegance and grace of manner 
whicli, in after years, drew the atten- 
tion of one of our most distinguished 
com t beauties, who observed, after 
an introduction to Mrs Templeton, 
that it was her belief so graceful a 
woman had never entered the Royal 
drawyig-room. Yet all these con- 
siileralioiis, though they brought an 
alloy of bitter hopelessness with 
thi'in to the breast of Charles Edgar, 
wcrcMiot powerful enough to triumph' 
ovei the engrossing power of a first 
passion when hearing the image of 
Constance Murray; and they con- 
tinued to meet, unknown to her pa- 
rents, or to any one but Mrs Baker, 
(’onstance concealed her passion, 
and evi'ii the name of her lover, 
from her friends ; not so much from 
a dread of tlieir displeasure, as from 
the eonsisteney it boro to her che- 
rished ideas of romance, to be se- 
cretly in love ; and these false no- 
tions of the privacy requisite to a 
true attacbineiit, were added to a 
blushing modesty which could have.^ 
rendered the pronouncing of his' 
name the most ditticiilt task that 
could liave been imposed. 1 be idea 


of what consequences were to follow 
from this secret attachment to Charles 
never once presented itself. The 
intoxication of being in love, and be- 
loved with the fervour which Charles 
could not disguise, alone occupied her 
imagination ; and while she worked, 
or tlrew, at Mrs Baker’s, and he 
read, or assisted her, and while she 
could see him daily, and frequently 
walk with him for hours, it was all 
she wished ; nor did she ever ask her- 
self, Hoiv long will the dream con- 
tinue? It was in one of these walks, 
which they were enjoying in all tlic 
luxury of quiet bliss, by the sea-side 
near the place, and Constance w^as 
listening with blushing pleasure to 
the animated tone in which her com- 
panion was describing a picture he 
had just completed, where licr figure 
formed the principal subject, that 
they stopped to observe the anchoring 
of a 74, which, in all its swelling pride, 
had entered the roads. The navy had 
always been an object of admiration 
with Constance, and she gazed with 
delighted interest on the vessel, from 
which a boat was immediately low- 
ered to convey the officers to the 
town. 

The evening was calm and serene, 
and the sea was unruffled. There 
was music in the boat, and as it ap- 
proached, the soft breathing of the 
fiutes came like the voice of the spi- 
rit of the waters upon tbfc ear ; but 
sweet as that sound was, it had, with 
both Constance and her lover, the 
effect of deepening the before pleasing 
pensivciiess of their thoughts into a 
melanclioly for which neither could 
account. Charles’s lip quivered with 
emotion, and Constance stood pale as 
marble ; and unbidden, and almost 
unfeit tears, streamed from her eyes. 
From this they were roused by the 
cheerful voices and laughter of the 
officers as the bout neared the shore, 
quite close to them. They started, 
and continued their walk, and in a 
few minutes the party passed them. 
At the moment, the parasol of Con- 
stance dropped on the sand, and cre 
Charles could stoop, a young Lieu- 
tenant caught it up, and gallantly 
presented it to her, .with a low bow, 
at the same time bending his intelli- 
gent blue eyes scarchingly on her 
face. Constance coloured, and thank- 
ing him, drew her veil closer, and 
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after a protracted gaze, the officer 
passetl on. 

1 am not, in describing Constance 
IVIurray, attempting to pourtray a 
faultless character, such as the So- 
phias, Matildas, and Isabellas, have 
invariably appeared, who, though 
acting at times (by the accounts of 
their historians) in a way which no 
sensible woman would act, are yet 
always perfect. I am often surpris^, 
that ladies or gentlemen, professing 
only to write from imagination, 
should have imagined a woman per- 
fect, and yet allow this angel to be 
wholly engrossed by the selfish pas- 
sion of love, and that, too, for a mortal. 
But to return to my story of real life. 
Constance had failings, and though 
they were, ptTchance, more the re- 
sult of youth and inexperience than 
wilful perversions of her own judge- 
ment, yet they u-ure faults, and 
as such, deserved, and met with 
chastisement. Among the number, 
•was a too easy credulity in the pro- 
fessions of others, and a too great 
}>leasure in universal admiration. 
Though Charles Edgar was un- 
doubtedly the elected of her heart, 
yet her vanity, or rather her lancy, 
was at times amused and gratified, 
i>y observing how unlimited was the 
power of her attractions ; and the 
dashing officers of the numerous 
ships of the line on that station were 
not slow iiT perceiving and profiting 
by this perversion of her mind, nor 
of her intimacy with Mrs Baker, 
whose house was a favourite resort 
with them. Let it not, however, be 
imagined for a inoment, that Con- 
stance Murray uras ever the subject 
of those flatteries which border only 
on insult, and to which too many of 
her sex eagerly listen ; but she was 
only eighteen, transcendantly beauti- 
ful, and could not but be aware of 
the homage paid to tl^t beauty* 
Her mother was flattered by the 
court which her lovely girl received, 
and allowed her to accept the invito- * 
tions which were showered on her 
from every quarter. The tov^n bad 
always bew gay, but since tl^e arri- 
val of Ayenger, that gaiety bad 
pcrcepliblf increased. This ship 
liad been for tome time in the Me- > 
iliterraneani and tlie officers ^rad 
spent weeks in the attractivo scones 
of Italy ; from ilitnce (hey returned 


with imaginations crowded with mas- 
querades, balls, midnight serenades, 
and all the aimiscments peculiar to 
that clime of pleasure. These amuse- 
r^nts they endeavoured to reiuhr 
fiSiiliar to their countrywomen, and 
one party was followed by another, 
till many a head was turned, and 
many a heart lost. Foremost in 
every scene of allurement and gaiety 
was the lively and fascinating Mrs 
Baker, and seldom was she unac- 
companied by her lovely friend ; and 
when the beauty and elegance of 
' Constance were combined with the 
wit and talent of her ehaporoiie, the 
attraction was resistless, and gentle- 
men vied with each other in their 
devotion. For some weeks Charles ^ 
Edgar was nearly forgotten, or, if she 
saw him, his earnest, nay, pathetic 
entreaties, that she would guard 
against nilopting too far the manners 
of her friend Charlotte, (Mr’s Baker,) 
were coldly listened to, or indignant- 
ly repulsed. At last, one evening 
they parted ; C<onstance in anger, 
Charles in agony ; but her frowns 
were an hour after waitls changed into 
sunny smiles, as (the object of eyery 
gaze, the admiration of every tongue,) . 
she opened the elegant hall given on 
board the Avenger,” — that ship 
whose arrival they had lx)th witness- 
ed, — a fatal arrival to Constance. But 
I must not anticipate. It was not 
long after that her fatlicr, one morn- 
ing, told her with exultation, that 
Lieutenant 'J’empleton had .made 
proposals for her ; — “ proposids,” he 
added, looking sternly at her, “ which 
you will do ucll to accept. Vouv 
fancy for another has, 1 see by >eur 
late conduct, passed away, and I le- 
joicc at it, as 1 would sooner see }ou 
in your grave than ilie wife of 
Charles Edgar. He is tJie object of 
iny aversion.” A thundeibolt at the 
feet of his child would scarcely have 
astonished her less. Slie kiu'w luM 
that her father had cvi r seen ( h.irli v , 
and she now found, that not oidy u js 
their attachment known, but r(‘je( Icil 
with contempt. At his insinuation 
of her estraiigcineiU, by the easiness, 
with which she had foNowed the 
path of dissipittion and levity, a hit- 
ter pang told her how deep had Ik'cii 
her wrongs to her lover ; and never 
was she more sensible of tlie rivet ted 
powir of iliftt cbaiii bis virtues and 
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affection had entwined round her 
heart, than when he was presented 
in contrast with the fluttering, 
thoughtless being, whom her father 
had comniatided her to accept. Lieu- 
tenant 'JVmpleton was indeed far 
worse than her pure soul cpuld have 
painted him. Though handsome 
and accomplished, he was a villain ; 
and the beauty of Constance alone 
attracted him, and raised that ear- 
nest desire of calling her his own 
which he dignified with the name of 
love. Alas ! how different to that of 
Charles Edgar ! It was in vain poor 
Constance pleaded only for time. 
She had always been of a remark- 
ably timid disposition, and the con- 
duct of her father* had long, render- 
ed him more the subject of her un- 
feigned terror than affection. The 
furious passion, therefore, with which 
her expostulations were refused, pa- 
ralysed her faculties ; and not only 
did she make the promise of becom- 
ing the wife of Templeton in two 
months from that period, but was 
forced also into consenting never to 
mention, either to Charles or to her 
mother, the reasons for her accep- 
tance of the Lieutenant's addresses, 
'fhe true motive of this wish for 
concealment, on the part of her fa- 
ther, was, that having (in his long 
separation from his family) become 
familiar with almost every vice, and 
particularly with the habit of gan*<- 
hling, he had lost large sums to 
Templeton at the billiard table, who 
had promised to cancel the debts on 
receiving the hand of his daughter 
having a ])rcscntimcnt that his pas- 
sion would meet with no encourage- 
ment from herself. Hut of this all 
but themselves were ignorant. Mrs 
Muriay heard the avowaj of her 
daughter with some surprise ; but aL , 
though a match she would not have 
s('lecied fur her child, she could 
make no reasonable objection, and 
the visits of 'lempleton soon becarfie 
dailv. Daily also did the trembling 
(k)nstancc discover new cause to shud- 
der at her apnroaehiiig late. Tem- 
jdeton was tlie contrast of Charles 
Edgar. His handsome exterior had 
gained him so much notice from’ the 
fair sex, that although really loving 
Miss Murray beyond any other earth- 
ly object for the present, he still con- 
sidered lier as the most fortunate of 
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women, in being liis choice. He 
was an Irishman, and in him the ge- 
nerous ardour peculiar to the natives 
of that country had degenerated, 
through indulgence and vanity, into 
insolence and haughtiness, llis 
courage and abilities were respected 
by his companions, but his proud as- 
sumption of superiority disgusted 
them, and his unrestrained passions 
had early led him into excesses ’from 
the consequences of which meanness 
and dishonour alone could rescue him. 
These he had unscrupulously prac- 
tised ; and although in general suc- 
cessfully concealed, yet conscience 
lowered in a thoughtful gloom over 
his polished brow, and his radiant 
blue eye was usually bent on the 
ground. Every day increased his 
love, and with it his jealousy of Con- 
stance ; and not even to her relations, 
if gentlemen, could he tolerate her 
showing any thing like attention. 
And where was Charles Edgar all 
this time ? Happy in the belief, that, 
although for a wnile dazzled by her 
numerous admirers, she would yet 
listen to the voice of her heart, which 
he well knew si)oke only of him ; 
and he had reason to think so, as on 
the day of her father's disclosure 
she had written to him, entreating 
his pardon for her apparent neglect, 
and assuring him he was the only 
possessor of her affections.. This 
fetter was to him as sacred writ ; 
for the pure mind of Charles 
abhorred deceit or falsehood as a 
degradation of his nature, and how 
' then could he suspect it in one who 
was of spotless truth in his eyes 
Nor were they shadowing that mind 
he so fondly exalted. Constance 
dared not transgress the commands' 
of her father, and tell him jier hand 
was engaged ; but after sire had ^ 
signed what she felt was hev death- 
warrant, she found that she could ^ 
not, even with composure, support* 
her situation if not at peace with 
him, and therefore she wrote, and all 
in that letter was truth. But she 
forgot, or rather she had never 
known, that principle which would 
have told her, that thus to sacrifice 
the peace of another, and one who 
loyed her with faithful ardour,^ while 
it could only increase her tepuguanco 
to what was inevitable, was selfish- 
ness and folly. \Vlien she wept in 
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anguish at the prospect whitli await- 
ed her, and niunnured, Oh that I 
could die !’* she knew not that she was 
sinning to an alarming extent, that 
she was arraigning amercy anda jus- 
tice, which notoiily dealt the blow un- 
erringly, but in love ;a mercy which, 
had fibe implored its aid, would (as 
in after years it did) turn the Ibitter 
ingredients of the cup presented to 
her into a medicine of healing and 
of comfort. In the indulgence of a 
feeling, more like sullen, reckless de- 
spair, than the submissive fortitude 
w'hich she called it, she continued 
to meet him as before that fatal ship 
arrived ; but she could not conceal, 
from his aflectionate eye, that illness 
preyed on her frame, and showed its 
fell progress, by increasing paleness 
on her cheek, and hurried languor 
in her glance. He earnestly entreat- 
ed her to try change of air ; but she 
would, in reply to his request, only 
smile, and thank him with a gush- 
ing tear. These symptoms, however, 
increased so rapidly, that he became 
agonized with apprehension, and, af- 
ter a severe struggle, determined to 
acquaint Mr and Mrs Murray with 
his afFtiction. In this resolution he 
%vcnt to meet his much-lovcd Con- 
stance, and the sight of her strength- 
ened it ; for this evening she resem- 
bled a beautiful statue^ so pale, so 
fixed werq her features- ** In mercy, 
Constance,'’ said Charles, ** tell me 
what is the cause of this dreadful 
change in you. Do not your family 
see it? Are you ill, 'andean you 
so value my love as to trifle with 
yourcomplaint?” '' I am ill, Charles," 
^ic replied, after a long pause, ** but 
ray illness is here,'’ laying her hand 
on her heart. ** Charles,^* she con- 
tinued, in a low hurried voice, as if 
fearing that each word should be re- 
tained by her inability to pronounce 
it, I have deceived and misled 
you : ere this time to-morrow I shall 
be the wife of another— of Lieutenant 
Templeton and with the last faint 
sound she fell senseless at his feet. 
For a moment he looked on her In 
anger. All his confiding trust In Iter 
love rusbci^ on his soul, and she had 
betrayed it ; and whilst engaged in 
what sher knew roust he as the dsA- 
^4ger to his bosom, had met and walk^ 
%ci\ with him, had smiled an hhn. 
^lid, oU ! with what a smile ef love I 


Ihit Charles Kdgar was a Christian 
in its truest sense. The bitter sense 
of injured aftection had no sooner 
engraven the word dccritjul on Iiis 
heart, than the wave of pity swept 
over the trace, and obliterated it for 
ever. He raised, and supported her 
to a scat whiph was near, vesting her 
head upon his shoulder, and watching 
with interest and anxiety her recal 
to existence. As she opened her eyes, 
and by degrees the tide of memory 
came rushing over her brain, she 
gazed mournfully on him, and burst- 
ing into tears, said, Have pity, and 
forgive me, Charles, — I may not tell 
you why I marry; but, oh ! my heart 
is broken ; and when you feel dis- 
posed to resent m^ a)q>arent incon- 
stancy, remember it will cost me iny 
life. Love cannot be controlled : 
mine ever was, and ever will be 
your’s, for — " “ Ifusli ! hush ! Con- 
stance," said Charles, in a -sad, but 
firm voice, ‘‘ and listen to me. That 
I have loved you fondly and truly, 
the sufferings with whicli 1 mourned 
your seeming cstnngenu nt, ami the 
delight with which 1 welcomed >oiir 
returning love, can testify ; ami all 
iny dreams of future bliss have had ' 
you for their resling-plape,m \t to the 
favour of him through whose inter- 
position only I could liopc to obtain 
you. By what inexplicable mystery 
that hope is now crushetl I know 
not. Lieutenant Templeton is one 
with whom 1 am not even personally 
acquainted, and I am therefore igno- 
rant how likely it is he should prove 
to you a fonder or a better liusbaml. 
You appear less disposed to trust 
your happiness with him than 1, th.u 
fondly looked to your doing it with 
me ; but remember, a chance is not 
left you ; and if you wish for peace of 

mind, you liave but one path left in 
which to pursue it. W’hcu you re- 
flect, you will at once perceive how 
far from that path is the imlulgence 
of the feeling you have expressed. 
Mine is not love that could exist uu- 
accompanied by moral rectitude or 
virtuous principle, nor is mine a 
heart that could accept such love 
evcn*from Constance Murray. No ! 
deprived of the ho[>e of calling you 

mine, futurity to nie must be bless- 
ed only by knowing that you .per- 
form the duties of a wife, and per- 
haps of a mother, such as one wlioin 
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I have so loved should perform was pale as death, perhaps not for 
tlicm. You would perhaps tell me, ever, but till Constance and Charles 
you cannot, where you do not love ; can meet without sin and without 
but remember, that duties fulfilled, sorrow." They parted, abd on her 
with all our inclinations accord- return home, the unhappy girl, re- 
Jng, deserve not that term- It is fusing all the solicitations of her 
when their fulfilment is contrary to younger sisters to examine her bridal 
those inclinations, and when it re. dress, ran to her own little room, 
quires and obtains their subjection and .throwing herself on her bed, 
to the dictates of principle, that it gave way to the bitterness of her 
rises into the higher station of vir- feelings, l^oor girl ! she had not 
tuc. If indeed this fatality,” he then karnt to look on the lessons of 
continued in a choked voice, must adversity in their right view, for she 
be obeyed, oh 1 Constance, disap- had not bent in humility to the 
point not these hopes of your truest chastening rod as coming from the 
friend, which, while they forbid him hand of one who loved and died for 
to think of happiness with you here, her. Constance Murray thought of 
tell him to look forward to that joy- her Redeemer with gratitude, with 
ful meeting in heaven, where, all jrour veneration, and with awe; but with 
trials past, we can join in praising her religion was only awful, and duty 
Him who has given you strength to to be fulfilled by regularly attending 
support them. From to-day, the very the service of the church, 4nd nfever 
thought of love, in citlicr of our bo- omitting to pronounce a cold form of 
soms, must be a crime : and have prayer in the morning and at night, 
you thought of Charles Edgar that Of that confiding love which meekly 
he could be happy in crime ? Oh, places itself at the disposal of a wcll- 
no ! iny dearest friend : hard though known, all-powerful Being, she knew 
it be to tear the long-cherished hopes nothing. Devotion she considered 
from my heart, nay, though it break as a garment^ appropriate only to the 
in the struggle, it must be done, and Sabbath and'the church ; not as the 
to-morrow your picture and your spotless, but humble robe, which, to 
letters shall be returned to you.” be useful, must be worn at all times 
Much longer he might have coti- as the pervading spirit which must 
tinued speaking, for Constance sat shed its jnflucnce over all our 
pale and motionless, as if conscious thoughts, and regulate all our ac- 
that they were the last words she lions. No ! these were lessons that 
was destined to hear from that loved she learned only from years of deep 
voice. Deeply attentive, she replied sorrow ; lessons which, at that dying 
not a word; but when he paused, she hour we have before described, were 
rose, and holding out her hand, said, remembered by her with -gratitude 
Farewell for ever !” Farewell !” and joy. L. A. 

he replied firmly, though his cheek fXo be coriGluded in our next.) 

Ipnnnet 

T/ie Dying Gladiator, 

Ut proettmbai Cic. 

lU! who is ho upon hose bloody side I^rcads he lest naturc*s weakness be 
Thai tearful rending fecems so deadly descried ? 

sure — Tliey say he was a slave.*# dying man 

Whose s«)ul ill nerv'd 'resolve doth At least Bo whose soul was never 
calm endure . > slave; . > 

Fach relicl pang he gloHes thus to ? • Homan or Dacian, he hath shewn he can 
But what avails it, no>w his quenchless -.'Undaunted die, and pity scorns to 
pride ' owve ! 

That he can slide .all ? that groan or He dreads the Uunts the insults Rjoine 
(>igh may pour 

Heveal no pain, brucluim no fear to upon the struggles of his dying hour ! 
die * . 0. 
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EVlDliNCE. OF MR IM^CULLOCII RFI ORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OP THE 
HOUSE or COMMONS, ON THE STATE OF IRELANH. 

Sth and Wi June 1825. 


AVe purpose, in the present and 
following Number of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, to lay before our readers 
the evidence given on the 8th and 
0th of June last, by Mr McCulloch, 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the state of 
Ireland. Few of our readers, we 
believe, have seen this evidence, ex- 
cept in the shape of garbled, and- 
hcnce almost unintelligible extracts 
in newspapers. We wish to supply 
this defect in Scotland. In Ireland, 
many members of Parliament, and 
other gentlemen of influence, on 
both skies of politics, have adopted 
measures to diffuse, in their own 
country, as widely as possible, the 
liighly valuable evidence which we 
arc about • to communicate to our 
readers. Mr M ^Culloclfs well-known 
acquaintance with the principles of 
economical science, his skill in illus- 
trating and expounding them, his 
complete knowledge of all the errors 
which have prevailed in this science, 
and of the arguments by which they 
are to be met, give a weight to his 
testimony and opinions,^ which has 
been due to those of scarcely any 
other individual in this country, 
since the much-lamented death of 
Mr Jlicardo. The drivelling pueri- 
lities which have lately been spoken 
and written by many persons on 
both sides of the Channel, on the 
condition and means of improving 
our sister kingdom, ha^ utterly 
sickened every fri6nd of that unhap- 
py country ; and we are sure that we 
shall CTatify our readers much more 
completely, by making them ac- 
quainted with the facts and opinions 
developed in these two day's exami- 
nations, founded, as they are, on the 
most accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of the situation of Ireland, 
than by any dissertation of our own, 
or by the adoption of the worka.of 
others. A strong additional season 
for communicating the evidence of 
these two days to our. readerf is, 
that Government, if we are not mis- ^ 
itiformed, have given IfSihtiicidons 
■^or the preparation of a ,Bfi| be 


brought into Parliaracntncxt Session, 
which shall embody many of the 
principles, particularly those in re- 
ference to tilt law of landlord and 
tenant, so clearly exhibited in this 
examination. 

Our readers, we have no doubt, 
will be much pleased wuth the com- 
plete refutation which this evidence 
affords of the prevalejit opinions iu 
reference to absenteeism. Wc need 
scarcely recommend to partitMilar at- 
tention the beautiful CT/JOAC of princi- 
ples iu reference to population, pau- 
perism, and emigration, and the not 
less admiiable views regarding the 
necessity for the inarch of capital to 
precede that of population, in order to 
secure the comfort and happiness of 
the lower orders of society. With 
these few preliminary remaiks, we 
give the evidence of the first day's ex- 
amination, in the present Number. 

8th June J SLM, 

John liainsay Esq. culltd in^ 

and evamined. 

Have you devoted much of your time 
to the study of folitical Economy, and 
to writing and lecturing on that science ? 
—I have devoted a good deal of time to 
these objects. 

Have you seen the returns that liave 
been laid before Parhatnent re.s[>cctirig 
the population of Ireland ? — I have. 

Did you examine the table in which 
the amount of the population is staletl at 
dilfcrent periods ? — 1 looked over it. 

What do you find to be ihu number of 
the people in the year 1791, according to 
Dr Beaufort's calculation ? — Dr Beaufort 
estimated the ))opulation of Ireland in 
1791 at, 4,088, 000 ; but he made that 
estimate on *the hypothesis ih.it there 
were^six persons to a house. 

Is that stated in the returns ? It i.s. 

What is the common rule for taking 
the number of lu rsons from the nunihet 
each house centuins ? — It must of courac 
vary in diflerent countries ; but I should 
ooMfder five anda halfj>ersonRlo a house 
was a very large average, and that would 
lhake the population of Ireland, in 1791, 
A7*t,000. 

: ^ Is that averaj^ of five gnd a half the 
average that is commonly adopted by 
pereons of authority upon the .'inhject of 
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popuUuion ? — Yes ; I believe it is'gcnc> 
rally about the highest that is taken. 

Is not an aveiage of five more com- 
mon than of five tuul a half 1 should 
think that five was rather more Q)mmon ; 
but it is taken as high as five and a half, 
in some instances ; and perhaps in Ire- 
land that average may be more nearly 
correct. 

What do you find the population to be 
in the year 1821 ? — It isr stated in the 
census to be 0,801,000. 

Then taking the population of 1791 at 
3,7 17,000, and the population of 1821 
at 0,800,000, it ap^K'urs that the popula> 
tinn doubled in something more than 
thirty years ? — It lias doubled in about 
thirty-lhiee ycais. 

If the average of five persons to a house 
w'cre taken in the enumeration of 1791, 
what would* be the result ? — It would 
have more than doubled in thirty years. 

Has this rate of doubling occurred in 
other countries to your know ledge ?— It 
has occurred in several of the states of 
North America; after making every rea- 
sonable deduction for emigrants, it has 
been proved that the population of several 
ot those States has doubled in so short a 
period as iwcnty-fivc years, or less. 

At what rate is it supposed that the 
pojmlatioii of Kiigland doubles ? — Ac- 
cording to the remai ks prefixed to the late 
census, the population of England was 
G,()fi‘l,000 in 1710, and 12,218,000 in 
1820, which would give a period of 
doubling of about eighty years. 

Docs that include England and Wales ? 
— It includes England and Wales, but 
excludes Scotland ; at the same time, 
however, it is proper to observe, that the 
ratio of increase w:ls greater in the latter 
years of this |>criod than bettveen 1740 
and 1700. 

What is the state of the case with re- 
>pcct to Scotland ? — I have not by me a 
icturn of the population of Scotland, 
from any remote period; but my im- 
pression is, that it amounted to only about 
1,100,000 in 1700, mid it amounted to 
2,13.!>,0CK) in 1821 ; so that, if I am right, 
which I think I am, in my former posi- 
tion, It must have taken aliout iSo years 
to double. 

What is the common rule fov calcula-' 
ting the period in which the (K>|)ulutk)n of 
a country doubles ? — By comparing the 
excess of births over deaths. 1 h^lievo 
that, according to the common principle 
of anmiities, if tKh, births exceed the 
deaths, by a thirty. sixth part for twenty- 
live years, the population will be doubled. 

What is» the general principle upon 
which a people continues to incixiasc ? — 
There is a power In man to produce frc&h 


men, which may he considered at all 
times Jis about espial ; and po|)ulation 
would go on increaiiiiig as fast in England 
or France as in the United States, pro- 
vided the inhabitants of those countries 
had equal facilities of ohlaming food and 
other things necessary for the support of 
existence. 

From the information you have collect- 
ed respecting the state of Ireland, are y on 
of opinion that causes exist there, to a 
great degree, that contribute to a consi- 
derable increase of the population?— I 
should think to a very great degree. 

Will you specify those causes in detail ? 
— Thc^are so very various, that it would 
be difficult to specify them all in detail; 
but the low' standard of the j^eople with 
respect to food, is, 1 think, the main 
cause of it. ' They consent to live on and 
are satisfied with a very small quantity of 
food, and that food, too, of the cheapest 
kind ; and the extreme facility of obtain- 
ing small portions of land enables them 
to raise it with little difficulty. 

Tlie acknowledged habit of early mar- 
riages will of course contribute to it ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

And the healthiness of the climate ?— 
Undoubtedly. All those causes contri- 
bute to increase the number of the people; 
but without the low' standard of comfort 
that obtains aniong them, and the ex- 
treme facility of obtaining supplies of 
food) the habit of early marriage w’oiiUl 
rather occasion a great mortality in the 
country, than add to its ])opulation. 

It appearing, from the facts of the rase, 
that the population has increased soinuch 
from the year 1791 to the year 1821, are 
you of opinion that it is still going on in- 
creasing?— I cannot s-'^y, in point of fact, 
whether it is increasing or not ; but 1 
know of no cause that has been in o(icra- 
tion since 1821 to check it. 

Then, if no sucli cause exists, accord- 
ing to all exi^crience on the subject of 
population, the natural tendency of the 
])opul 4 tion of Ireland, as it existed in 
1821, is to go on increasing in the same 
ratio as it has heretofore increased ?— .Un- 
doubtedly. 

In point of fact, is it not proved by 
cxi^crieuce, that the progressive increase 
of a people is not easily checked,; and 
that although pestilence, fiimine, and 
othur circumstances, for a time, destroy 
great numbers, they each may occur 
without ultimately diminishing the popu- 
lation of a country ?— .1 should question 
whether pestilence ever permanenUy di- 
minished the population of any country. 
A iiestilcnce improves the condition of 
those that survive : It destroys a portion 
of the inhabitants', without destroying 
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any portion of the capital that employs 
them ; consequently, those that survive 
obtain higher wages, and there is a sti- 
iTiulu,s given tb population, that generally 
fills up, in a few years, the blank which 
is occasioned by the pestilence. 

Then nothing, even of this sort, having 
of late happened in Ireland, there is every 
reason to suppose that the population is 
still going on increasing, at the rapid rate 
at which it has increased up to 1821 ?-<— 
1 am not aware of any cause to prevent 
it. 1 should think it is increasing at the 
same rate at which it has of late years in- 
creased, that is, from 1810 to 1821. 

Supposing a system was introdiR;cd of 
clearing farms in Ireland, on the termi- 
nation of leases, from the superabundant 
people that arc found to cxi^t on them, in 
consequence of the system of underlet- 
ting; do you conceive that that could by 
this time, by any possibility, have had 
any considerable effect in checking the 
])rogress of population, that is to say, be- 
tween 1821 and the present time ?— 1 
should think it is not conceivable tliat it 
could have had any considerable cObet in 
so sliort a period. ^ 

What is your opinion, sup|X)sing that 
the system of clearing farms in this way 
were to continue, and to be extended ?— 
I should think, if it were to continue, 
that ultimately it would change the ha- 
bits of the people. It Mould prevent 
their obtaining land with so much facility 
as they now obtain it; and therefore 1 
think, if it were extended, it would ulti- 
mately tend to check the habit of early 
marriage. 

Do you suppose there exists a probabi- 
Jity of the population of Ireland advan- 
cing in numbers, so as to increase still 
more considerably ? — If no check be in- 
terposed to the practice which is so uni- 
versal in Ireland, of splitting farms into 
small portions, I do not know where po- 
pulation is to stop, till all the land is par- 
celled out into mere potatoe gardens. 

Might it in your opinion go on 4oubling 
every thirty years.®— Yes; it might go 
on increasing till such time as the land 
could support no more, under the pototoe 
system of cultivation. 

From the information you have been 
able to collect respecting Ireland, have 
you formed any opinion with regard to 
tha condition of the people of that ooun* 
ry? — From carefully reading tho ovi- 
lence given before Committed of tbo 
House of Commons and the Hpaso of 
Lords, and from reading books, and con- 
versing with gentlemen belongit}|f JtO Ire- 
land, 1 have been led to believe that, Uie 
conditiuiT'bf the JrMi peasantry is worse 
than thc vtefll ailion of any other pciisai^ry 


in Europe ; and that it is so very bad, 
that it IS hardly possible for human beings 
to live and be in a worse state than they 
are. 

Have you turned your attention to the 
considcrafion of vihat may be the cause 
of this state of things ? — Yes, I have, ge- 
nerally. 

What might be said, in your opinion, 
to be, as far as it is possible to give an 
opinion upon it, the principal and single 
cause of this state of things ? — I should 
think that the immediate cause of it w as 
the excessive number of people in the 
country^ compared with the quantity of 
capital to employ them ; or, in other 
words, that thei‘c are more people in the 
country than the capital can allbrd to em- 
ploy, at a sufficiently high rate of wages. 

Have you observed in the evidence, 
that some of the witnesses have stated, 
that if all that is paid for labour w ere 
to be divided amongst all the labourers in 
Ireland in the course of a year, it would 
not average more thaiv fourpence a-head 
per day ?— No ; I have not read that iKir- 
tion of the evidence. 

In order that the wages for labour in 
Ireland may be increased to any thing 
Uke what is sufficient to place the people 
in a good condition, to what degree must 
there be an alteration between the pro- 
portion of the supply of labour and capi- 
tal ?— I do not know that I can answer 
that question. If 1 were to be asked how 
much additional capital it would require 
to raise wages from any given amount to 
any other given amount, I should be able 
to give an answer. 

Suppose, instead of four-pence a-day, 
it were considered necessary, in order to 
secure the object of placing them in a re- 
spectable and decent condition, that they 
should receive as high as twelveq)cnce a- 
day ?-»I should think, that, taking the 
population of Ireland at the present time 
at seyep and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit fur 
labour, above sixteen years of age, includ- 
ing 500,000 females, which, in a country 
like Ireland, might be supposed to be able 
to work at yariuus sorts of labour ; then 
you would require a capital of about twen- 
ty mpions, jn order to give them eight* 
'pen^ a day of wages. 

In addition to fourpence a-day ? — Yes. 

Why do you assume the fiopulation of 
Jlreleeid f 6 be seven millions and a half ? 
!^«^#Etse it was ver^ nearly seven mil- 
Ifonb ln 182], and I assume that it has 
increasing at the some ratio since 
IB^l, that it increased from 1810 to 
1 ^ 21 . 

Since 1821 ?— Yes. 

You arc of opinion,, that if the census 
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of 1821 was accurate, giving near seven 
millions, the population is now at seven 
iniilions and a half ?«.-At the very least. 

You have no reason to think that there 
liave been causes at work in Ireland, to 
prevent the increase of population going 
on in the same ratio that it has done ? — 
No, [ am not aware that there have been 
an y in operation. 

You arc not aware that the practice of 
breaking up small farms, und consolida- 
ting large tracts, has had the efibet of ex'- 
pelling the tenantry from many districts, 
and of course destroying one of the causes 
of multiplication which have been advert- 
ed to ? — I know that had been acted upon 
to some extent ; but I should not think 
It could have been acted upon to-any such 
extent as to have already produced any 
material change in the habits of the peo- 
ple ; they would go to villages, or to some 
other parts of the country. 

Do not you think that, for the three 
years immediately past, that would have 
had the eftbet of retarding the [xipulation ? 
— I do net think it would be felt so soon ; 
it is not easy to change the habits of peo- 
jile with respect to population ; such a 
change can only be the late result of a 
long series of continuous impressions. 

Your view of the question would in- 
duce you to think that half a million and 
upwards has been added to the ]iopula- 
tion of Ireland in the last four years ?— I 
should think so. 

Is it not a matter of familiar and easy 
calculation, after having established the 
fact of a population doubling in a given 
number of years, to be able to ascertain 
the actual increase upon any given num-. 
her of people for a given time ? — Unless 
some change takes place in the condition 
of the people to alter the ratio of increase, 
it would lie so. 

Can you state to the Committee, sup- 
posing the population doubled in 30 years, 
what is the annual increase upon each 
10,000 persons In a ’year ?— No, T can- 
not state that ; I do not now recollect the 
increase ; but I know that Euler has caU 
ciliated a table of that sort. 

When you mention a capital of twen- 
ty millions as necessary to be paid for 
wages, of labour, in order to pay eight- 
pence a-day to each labourer, i’l addition 
to what ho now receives, you mean that 
amouni of capital to be in addition to 
the present capital that is now applicable 
in Ireland to the employment of the peo- 
ple ?— -Undoubtedly. 

The calculation is made upon the as- 
sumption that you are to increase the a- 
mount of daily w'ages received by each, 
from fourpence to tweivcpence n-day ?— 
Precisely so. 
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III order that a deficient capital mhy 
be made into a suflicicnt one to, employ 
a people, must it not increase faster than 
the rate at which the ]icopIe are increas- 
ing Undoubtedly ; if the ^leople and 
the capital continue to march a-breast, or 
to increase in the same ratio, there can 
be no rise* of wages. 

From what may be ascertained by ex- 
perit^ncd in matters of tliis kind, what is 
the general rule upon this head that is 
laid dbwn by persons acquainted with this 
branch of science, as to the tendency of 
capital to increase faster dr slower in pro- 
portion to the tendency of the people to 
increase ?— -The commonly-received opi- 
nion i 9 , thdt’the tendency of }iopulation 
is always to outrun the m^ans of subsist- 
ence, or to increase faster than capital. 

So that in regard to the improvement 
of the people of Ireland, the first difficul- 
ty to be overcome is, the general tenden- 
cy of the people to increase faster than 
the tendency of capital to increase ?-. Un- 
doubtedly. To increase the proportion uf 
capital to population; is the grand diffi- 
culty to be dvercome in Ireland. 

Until this difficulty is overcome, do you 
see any reasonablo prospect of the con- 
dition of the people being likely to be im- 
proved ?— Not the least ; it is quite im- 
possible it can be improved, until the ra- 
tio of capital to |X)puIation be increased. 

Arc you of opinion that it is possible 
for the efforts of individual landlords to 
do any thing considerable towards over- 
coming this difficulty ?— No ; unless the 
landlords were all to co-operate, or a very 
considerable proportion of them to co-ope- 
rate, I should think that the isolated ef- 
forts of individuals wouki have very little 
power to increase the ratio of capital to 
iwpulution. 

From ydur experience, what would 
you say would be the effect in securing the 
great object of improving the condition of 
the lx^ople, by currying on public viorks 
to a great extent ?— It w-ould very much 
depend upon where the capital to carry 
those pul>iic works on was brought fVom. 

You mean, that if it was .collected 
through the country in the shape of taxa- 
tion, it would be only transferring capi- 
tal from one employment to another ? — 
If it were collected in Ireland, I should 
think it would be any thing but advan- 
ta^us for the jieople that it should be 
so employed. 

Suppose it to be transmitted from Eng- 
land, do you conceive that any probable 
amount that could be expended in that 
way would produce any considerable Im- 
pression upon the state of the people ?-* 
I should think, that during the time tlic 
public works were being made, it might 
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improve the condition of the people in the 
places where they were carried on, if a 
Inr^^c quantity of capital was remitted 
from England ; hut after they had been 
made, I should think they would be 
about in the same condition as before. 

Do you think that those measures 
w hich may contribute to bring English 
capital together, in order to be transferred 
to Ireland, namely, companies for the 
purpose of ojjenitig mines and other works, 
cun possibly be carried to such an extent 
as to produce any considerable efi'ect in 
improving the condition of the labouring 
classes in Ireland ? — No ; I do not be- 
lieve they ever will produce any percep- 
tible improvement. If it were advanta- 
geous to take capital to Ireland, it w'ould 
go there without any companies being 
formed for that purpose. 

You think the common principle of 
profit would induce it to go there ? — Cer- 
tainly ; it w'ould be taken there u|wn the 
same principle that capital woulti move 
from Yorkshire to Devonshire, if it were 
more advantageous to employ it in the 
latter than in the former. 

Is it your impression, that, taking into 
consideration the great number of people 
to be employed, and the great sum that 
is jiccessary to give them that employ- 
ment, these efforts of joint-stpek compa- 
nies are likely to be of any avail ? — It 
would require a very large capital to be 
employed as wages in the first instance, 
to occasion any considerable increase of 
comfort to the lalxiurers,* and unless 
those w ho undertake these w'orks employ 
that capital so advantageously gs to ren- 
der it able to reproduce itself, with a 
sufTlcient profit, after the transference of 
capital from England had ceased, you 
would have no means of continuing the 
employment of the people ; and if so, its 
transference, by stimulating population 
in the first instance, and then leaving this 
population unemployed, w ould be rather 
injurious than beneficial to Ireland. 

As«uming the judicious application of 
capital in manufactures, are you of opi- 
nion that this system of joint-stock com- 
])anics is likely to produce an effect, so as 
to alter the condition of the people of 
Ireland for the lietter ? — If the compa- 
nies were to lay out that capital so that 
it would reproduce itself, with as large a 
profit as might be obtained from it in 
any other part of the empire, I should, 
think that its transference to Ireland 
would be advantagepus to the people of 
that country. 

Would the extent to w'hich that ad- 
vantage could he carried, depend upon 
the^ijgount ?-r-Undouhtcdly. 

^ prospect is there, that by the in- 


tervention of companies, such a large a- 
mount w'ould be transferred, as w'ould be 
necessary to allow of twenty millions 
being altogether employed in the pay- 
ment of wages ? — I do not think there is 
the least prospect that any sum like that 
could be taken over to Ireland, and laid 
out advantageously by any companies. 

If it falls much short of that sum, in 
point of fact, it can produce no consider- 
able impression in changing the con- 
dition of the people ? — No ; and if the 
companies do not lay it out so as to re- 
produce itfeelf, and thus to enable the em- 
ployment of the people to he continued, 
its being taken there, to w'hatever extent 
it goes, will ultimately be injurious to Ire- 
land, because it will stimulate the popu- 
lation in the first instance, and there will 
be no means afterwards of employing the 
people that wall thus be brought into ex- 
istence. *■ 

From past experience of companies of 
that sort, w'hat is the prospect of their 
capital being employed with profit ? — I 
should think the prospect of their laying 
it out with the advantage proposed is 
infinitely faint. 

You are aware that the people in the 
north of Ireland are in a much more nour- 
ishing condition than the people in the 
south of Ireland ? — I am aware that the 
|K!oplc in some parts of the north of Ire- 
land are in a much more fiourjshing con- 
dition ; but I understand there are other 
parts in the north of Ireland, w'herc they 
arc in as .bad a condition as it is possible 
for them to be. 

What arc those parts that you conceive 
to be in the most nourishing condition ? 
— As far as my information goes, I should 
think the county Down and the environs , 
of Belfast, 

To what do you attribute the greater 
degree of comfort ? — I am inclined to at- 
tribute it to the great number of Fre-sby- 
teridns that arc there, and to the better 
education the people have got, which 
naturally produces greater forethought 
and better habits. 

Do you ascribe none of it to the re- 
sult of manufactures and .abundant cm- 
ployment ? — No, I do not think I should 
be warranted in attributing any portion 
of it to that ; for if you have the people 
w'cll educated, the introduction of manu- 
factures among them may extend the 
means of employment without improving 
their condition. You may have a larger 
population with manufactures than with- 
out them, but I do not know that the 
cOodltion of the i)COple will he heller. 

Arc you aware whether the population 
is dense in that part of Ireland you speak 
of?— I believe it is dense. 
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you apprised that the linen inanu* 
<^( tiire prevails iti other parts of the north 

£ Ireland, besides that you have stated? 
1 understand it x^revails in Armagh 
d other districts. ^ 
i Are you awuie as to the state of those 
» northern parts of the province of Con- 
^ naught n here the linen manufacture has 
r made progress among the j^ople ?— No ; 
I am not particularly informed with re- 
spect to the state of that province^ except 
from what I have read about it. , 

In the county of Sligo,, for instance, 
have you ever heard that in that part of 
Ireland the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the population has been commen- 
surate with the increase of manufactures, 
althpugh the population of that country 
is neither by religion nor descent that 
which you consider the most improved ? 
I have seen that stated; hut not having 
ever been in Ireland, I can say nothing to 
it from -personal observation. 

Is it not possible, that in a country so 
populous as some of those northern coun- 
ties of Ireland are stated and proved to 
be by the returns, notwithstanding a ma- 
nufacture may exist, the condition of the 
lowest description of the people may be 
extremely wretched ? — It is perfectly 
possible that you may have manufactures, 
and a very miserable population. 

The questions relat^ to a manufacture 
which is consistent with agricultural 
liabits, you are aware of the manner in 
tvhich the linen manufacture of Ireland is 
carried on ?— Yes. 

Would not your last answer refer ra- 
ther to the accumulation of |)eople in 
manufacturing districts, upon a different 
principle or practice ? — No ; I consider 
the combination of manufacturing and 
agricultural pursuits to be a proof of the 
barbarism of every country in which it 
exists ; and so fa'r from its being advan- 
tageous to the country, I think it is de- 
cidedly the reverse. 

Do you mean advantageous to the state 
of the }X)pulation, or advantageous to the 
interest of inanafactui;es ?— I mean ad- 
vantageous to the general moss of the 
community, chiefly to the* labourers 
themselves. 

Will you be so good as state what is 
your view of that, us affecting the state 
of the population itself, as Separated from 
the manufacturing inleve.st ? — I con^det 
that the more labour is subdivided,- the 
greater will be the quantity of produce 
obtained by each individual labourer. 
When you combine in the same family 
the trades of manufacturer and farmer, 
neither the one nor the other can be well 
carried on ; and consequently the whole 
people of the country will have a less 
VOJ.. XVII. 


quantity of commodities to divide among 
them, than if the one set had been ma* 
nufacturers, and the other sl*t agricultu- 
rists, and had sepaiutely carried on their 
oi)erations. 

Do you mean by a greater proportion 
of produce, greater wages ?— I mean 
there will be greater quantity of commo- 
dities to all individuals. 

Do you not mean, when you use the 
expression that the labourer would re- 
ceive a greater proportion of- the produce 
of labour, that he thereby would have 
better wages ?— •Undoubtedly, he will 
have better usages in every country in 
which labour is most productive. 

Do not you think, that an illustration 
of the principle you have just laid down 
is to be foun(f in tliat part of Scotland 
where, a few years ago, the occupations 
of farmer and manufacturer, or weaver, 
were cejried on by the s:aroc people ? — . 
Yes. I think that the condition of the 
people of Scotland, in those districts where 
they formerly combined a rude species of 
manufacturing with farming occupations, 
and which are now altogether separated, 
hag, in consequence, been signally impro- 
ved. 

' Is it not the case, that where the 
weaver is also a farmer, he frequently 
pays some proportion of what he earns 
for weaving, in the shape of rcift, and 
there\}y gives more for his land than the 
land actually is worth, according to its 
power of yielding agricultural produce ? 
.—I believe that is the case in Ireland, 
and some other countries. 

Have you ever read a pamphlet of Dr 
Regan's upon the condition of the people 
in the province of Ulster ? — Yes ; I have 
an extract of a traet of Dr Rogan's, vv ho 
was employed by the Irish Government 
to enquire, into the state of fevey in 
1817, published in 1819, as follows: 

“ Throughout,” he says, “ tlie extensive 
counties of Tyrone, Donegal, and Derry,” 
and in other parts of it he mentions tlie 
province of Ulster, “ the population is- 
only limited by the difficulty of procuring 
food. Owing to the universal adoption 
of the cottier system, and the custom of 
dividing farms among the sons, on the 
death of the father, the labouring classes 
arejufinitely more numerous than arc re- 
quired for the purposes of industry ; and, 
under these circumstances, they are en- 
gaged in a constant struggle for I he bare 
necessaries of life, and never enjoy its 
comforts.” (p. 8.) 

Supposing the absentee landlords of 
Ireland were to return and reside upon 
their estates, is it your opinion that w’puhl 
be productive of any decided advantage 
to the lower orders of the people No, 
Qq 
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J am not awurt- that it would be piodiir- though ii(;t probably productive of a be 
live of any iidvantage to them, in the vantage to that particular parish, or thiis 
way of increasing the general and average particular part of the country where hi.*, 
rate of wages all over the country. estate lies, will certainly be jnoportioii ^ 

Would not the expenditure of their ally advantageous to some other part of 
incomes amongst thepo be productive Of the country, inasmuch as the income 
a great deal of. good ? The income of a inu.st all be laid out, in the fn.st instance, 
landlord, when he i.s an absentee, is real- on Irish commodities, 
ly as much' expended in Ireland as if he The employment of the people is a 
were living in it. * great ofclject ; would not the residence of 

Will you have the goodness to explain the gentry eontiiiiute to the cmplfiyment 
that a little further ? When a landlord^ of the people ? If ^ou lay out your ix- 
becomes an absentee, his rent must be venue In labour, you cannot lay it out in 
remitted to him one way or another ; it commodities ; if you get £*.10,000, and 
must be remitted to him either in money lay out £<5,000 in labour, you can of 
or in commodities. I suppose it will be course only lay out £‘.5,000 in coinmo- 
conceded, that it cannot continue to be dities. 

remitted to him from Irelapd in money, Would it not be much better for tlie 
there being no money to make the re- jieasantry of Ireland, that a large pro- 
niittance, for if the rents of two or three portion of revciuic should he laid out in 
estates were remitted in money, it would employing thorn, than in the purchase of 
make a scarcity of money, and raise its commodities in the city of Dublin, many 
value, so that its remittance would in- of which, perhaps, may have been oi to- 
evitably cease ; it is clear, then, that the reign produce ? U; it is laid out on corn- 
rents ot absentees can only be remitted modities, it will give employment to the 
in commodities. And this, I think, persons engaged in the production of 
u'ould be the nature of the opciation ; them. 

when a landlord has an estate in Ire- ‘If, however, a large proportion of the 
land, and goes to live in London or IPai is, commodities which you consider a.s the 
his agent gets his rent, and goes and means of producing rent, or of producing 
buys a bill of e^ccliange with itt now that which is to enable a remittance to he 
this bi|I of exchange is a draft drawn made for the payment of rent, are not of 
agamst equivalent commodities that are a nature that employ the poor in ilieir 
to 1)0 exported from Ireland ; it is no- production to that extent, are not the 
thing more than an order to receive an people jirejudiced by the want of ein- 
equivulcnt amount in commodities which ployment ? Yes, if that description of 
must he sent fioni Ireland. The mcr- coiQmoditics that arc alluded to can ex- 
cliants, who get £‘.10,000, or any other ist. This, however, I do not believe can 
.sum, from the agent of an absentee land- ever be the case to any extent worth 
lord, go into the Irish market, and buy mentioning; because the value of almost 
exactly the same arnount of commodities all commodities, whatever they may lie, 
as the landlord w'ould have bought had is determined by the quantity of labour 
he been at home ; the only didereucc employed in their production, so that 
lifting, that the landlord would eat them whatever may be the .spccics of coni- 
and wear them in l.ondon or Paris* and modities, whether they lie velvet cloaks 
not in Dublhi, or in his house in Ire- or potatoes, there will be the same quan- 

tity of labour employed to produce cqui- 
Therefore, in proportion to the ailiount valent values of them, 
of rent remitted, will be the correspond- Supposing that the largest ex|iort of 
ent export of Irish commodities ? — Pre'- Ireland was neither in velvet cloaks nor 
ciscly ; if the remittances to absentee potatoes, but in live cattle, and that a 
landlords amount to three millions a-year, considerable proportion of rent, to use 
were the absentee landlords to return your own phrase, has been remitted in 
home to Ireland, the foreign trade of that manner, does not such a mode of 
Ireland would be diminished to that a- producing the means of paying rent con- 

tribute less to the improvement of tlie 
Would not there be a local effect cre^ poor than any extensive employment of 
ated by the residence of Irish gentry now them in labour would produce ?— To an- 
alvseiit, that would be very Ixjnefidal ?— swer this question, I must know in what, 

If the question be confined to particular had the absentee landlords remained in 
apots, the expenditure of considerable Ireland, would their rents have been 
sums of money in tliem may perhaps be paid to them, or what would their far- 
productive of some advantage to their mers have raised to obtain the means of 
^abltants; but when a landlord goes paying them ; unless the means of pay- 
l&iad, the expenditure of lii^ income, ingrent are changed when the landloid 
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goes homo, his icsidcncc can have no 
effect whatcvci . 

Would not the population of the coun- 
try be benefited by the expenditure a- 
inong them of a certain portion of the 
rent which has been remitted ? — ^^^o ; I 
do not see how it could be benefited in' 
the least. If you have a certain value 
laid out against Irish commodities in the 
oiiAtase, you will have a certain value 
laid out against them in the other. The 
cattle arc either exported to England, 
or tlicy stay at home ; if they are ex- 
]iorted, the landlord will obtain an equi- 
valent for them in linglish commodities ; 
if they are not, he will receive an equi- 
valent for them in Irish commodities ; so 
that in lioth cases the landlord lives on' 
the cjittle, or on the value of tlie cattle ; 
and whether he lives in Ireland or Eng- 
land, there is obviously just the very same 
amount of commodities for the people of 
Ireland to subsist upon ; for by the sup- 
jiosition which is made, the raising of 
cattle is the most advantageous mode in 
wliich the fiirmers can pay their rents. 

Do you conceive the fact, of a certain 
means being used for the payment of 
rent to be in itself an evidence of its lieing 
the most advantageous means ? — Un- 
doubtedly ; it is a point to be determined 
only by those who are interested. 

Do you conceive there can be nothing 
vicious or deficient in the mode of oc- 
cup.'iiiun of property, or in the means 
taken for paying rent, seeing that the 
ininciple of self interest is always sure to 
correct any thing that is vicious ? — I do 
not say that there may be no defect. 
When you come to consider the mode 
of occupying property, you have two 
sets of interests to conciliate, the interest 
of the landlord and the inteicst of the 
tenant ; if you merely consider what are 
the best means by which the tenant can 
pay his rent, I think he is it better judge 
of these than any other individual ; but 
when you come to consider the best mode 
of occupying tlje land of a country, you 
have to do with two different classes of 
individuals, whose interests may be difler- ' 
ent, and are not to be confoundeU- 

WoLild it result from the principles 
laid down by you, that condning the 
i|ucbtion to those conside. ations which 
have been adverted to, it would be the 
same thing, in ]ioint of fact, to Ireland, 
whether the whole gentry of the country 
were absentees or not, as far as, those 
consideratiups go ? — I think very nearly 
the same thing* If T may be allowed to 
explain, I wdll state one point in which I 
think there would be a small difference. 

I think, CO far us regards the purchase 
of all sorts of labour, except that of mere 
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menial servants, absentee expenditure is 
never injurious to a country. Tlie only 
injury, as it appears to * me, that h 
country can ever sustain with reference 
to W'ealth from absentee expenditure, is, 
that there may be a few menial servants 
thrown out of employment v/hen land- 
lords leave the country, unless they take 
their servants along with them ; but to 
wdiatever extent menials may be thrown 
out of employment, if they have the cf- 
feet to reduce the rate of wages, they 
wdll increase the rate of profit. In a coun- 
try, however, where absenteeism has been 
so long prevalent as in Ireland, I should 
say that this circumstance cannot have 
any perceptible effect. 

When an agent \vishcs to remit, sup- 
pose £.1,000 of JriKh rent to a landlord 
not resident in the country, and buys a 
bill of exchange in Dublin, has not that 
bill of exchange been aciually sold, and 
does it not actually represent at the time 
a previous exportation of Irish produce ? 
— It may not represent a previous expor- 
tation of Irish produce ; but it will either 
represent a previous or a subsequent ex- 
portation. 

Then in every instance, in which a de- 
mand arises for a bill of exchange to 
remit rents^ it is, in point of fact, a de- 
mand for expoitation of Irish produce, 
that would not otherwise have existed ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

Then in ^raising that quantity of pro- 
duce that is so become necessary, must 
there not be the .same quantity of labour 
employed in the whole, lus if the landlord 
resided upon bis own estate, and ex- 
pended his income upon it There is 
no reason why the quantity of labour 
should vary. 

A value being remitted equivalent to 
the rent, will not that value find its tvny 
thrpugh the various operations of ocea*. 
sioiiing production by the einploynient of 
the poor, to the extent that the landlord 
himself could employ them if he remain- 
ed at home ? — I think so. 

You have staled your view of the ef- 
fect of absenteeism, with respect to the 
employment of the poor and the exjien- 
diture of such funds as may be derived 
from the resources of the country, have 
you considered at all the effects of absen- 
teeism in other points of view, lioth mo- 
ral and political, other than those con- 
noted with* the expenditure of the ca- 
pital produced ?— d have bestowed some 
attention to it in these points of view. 

Will you have the kindness to state 
what your *viow of it is, as a great moral 
and political question, as applipabie to 
Ireland ? Krom all the information that 
I have been able to obtain from reading 
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books on the stntc of Ireland, and con- 
vcTbing with such Irisii gentlemen as I 
have met with, I should think, that, in a 
moral point of view, Ireland did not lose 
very much by the want of the absentee 
landlords. 

Will you state what has led you to form 
that opinion ? — The statements that I 
have seen in Mr Wakefield's work, and 
in other works on Ireland, and th6 va- 
rious conversations I have had. 

The Committee lire now speakingly not 
of the state of Ireland as it is, but what 
it Avon lei bo if the persons of property had 
in that country been resident for genera- 
tions, as in more fortunate countries has 
been the cast? ; have not those circum- 
stances which lead you to form this opii 
^iiion, arisen a good deal from the state of 
society which has resulted in a great mea- 
sure from the absence of the higher class 
of proprietors ? — I should certainly think 
that the chances were, that if the large 
proprietors had lived at home, and not 
let their estates on interminable leases for 
small quit rents, that the country would 
have been improved by their residence ; 
liut I found this opinion on political 
grounds, and not on those about Avcalth. 

Have not the circumstances to which 
you have alluded, as marking ihe charac- 
ter of society, which induce you to think 
that the residence of an Irish gentleman 
amongst his tenantry is not likely to 4)e 
attended by any good inora^cn'ect, in a 
great degree resulted from tlie state of so- 
ciety which has been formed in conse- 
quence of the absence of the real proprie- 
tors of the soil ? — It may have in some 
small degree resulted from that, but tfie 
actual state of society in Ireland has, I 
think, resulted iguch. more from other 
causes. 

What are those other causes ?— I shpuld 
think it had resulted more from political 
causes than any thing else. The great 
})roprietors of the soil of Ireland have 
been Protestants, and have been imbued 
with all the prejudices of the Protestant 
sect against the great majority of the peo- 
ple who live" upon their estates, and, in 
fact, against the great majority of the 
people of the ccxintry ; and having those 
prejudices, I think Ireland has not, upon 
the whole, lost a great deal by their non- 
residence. 

What class of proprietors do you be- 
lieve has in general usurped ‘or occupied 
the places of those Avha would have been 
the natural chiefs of society ?^I think 
liOrd, Clare states, in his speech on the 
>n, (I forget tlie precise words), that a 

large proportion of Ireland, about 
sixths of the country, had been con- 
jjrttcd in the course of the century end- 
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ing with the reign of William the Third ; 
and, pf course, if that confiscation had not 
taken place, the great hulk of the proper- 
ty would have been in the hands of the 
descendants of those whose estates were 
confiscated. Had the majority of the 
landlords been Catholics, I should think 
they would have treated their tenants and 
the lower people better than Protestant 
landlords could be supiwsed to do. • 

In looking to the causes of the prospe- 
rity of countries, in what degree has, what 
is generally called the landed interest, 
contribute' to it? — It would be very dif- 
ficult to Answer that question with preci- 
sion ; I think, how'ever, that almost all 
great improvements in every country 
have originated among merchants and 
manufacturers. 

In respect to capital, and the influence 
of capital in extending industry, and em- 
ploying the peoj>le, and making that pro- 
fit which leads to the general wealth of 
a country, what would you say has been 
the usual process by which countries have 
changed from a state of poverty to a state 
of wealth and civilization ? — I should say 
that the history of Europe proves that the 
progress of countries in w'calth and civi- 
lization has been more promoted by the 
accumulation of ca|^ital made by manu- 
facturers and merchants, and by their skill 
and enterprise, than by the same quali- 
ties on the part of^ the landlords. 

• Adverting to what you stated some 
time ago, supposing that capital was to 
be drawn from England, and advanta- 
geously employed in Irelandyin manufuc- 
turcs, would it not result from the answer 
you have just given, tluit itw^uld contri- 
bute greatly to the improvement of Ireland ? 
—If it can be advantageously employed 
in Ireland, it will go .there without any 
legislative measures being necessary to 
force it ; and if not, it had better remain 
out of it. 

Supposing it should go there without 
any forcing measures, hut from natural 
causes, and to be advantagijously employ- 
ed, would it not greatly increase the com- 
fort and happiness of the people ?— ^Un- 
questionably ; if it goes there from natu- 
ral cause.s, without being forced, and goes 
in any considerable quantity. 

Withoiti attempting to force it, would 
it not be wise in the Legislature to give 
every facility and encouragement in their 
pfiower to the tendency of capital to go 
there ?— It would be wise in them to give 
every facility, (not every encoiragcmcrit), 
by removing all obstacles standing in the 
way of its natural transfer. 

In your opinion, may not the want of 
security rontribiite to obstruct thabaeru- 
mulation of capital in Ireland ?— d think 
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that is one of ilic most powerful causes 
that prevent the transfer of capital from 
Kngland to Ireland. ^ ^ 

Does any instance occur in other coun* 
tries of capital having accumulated to a 
great extent, where the principle of secu- 
rity of property was not fully established ? 
— There is no instance, I believe, in the 
history of the world, in which capital has 
lK*cn accumulated to any extent, in any 
country in which there was not a very 
corisideiable degree of security of'prpper- 
ty, and every additional degree of insecu- 
rity that has occurred, has had a uniform 
tendency to diminish the amount of ca- 
pital* 

Then any legislative measures that 
w ould contribute directly to render more 
perfect the security of property in Ireland, 
must naturally be essential, not' only to 
the great object of obtaining capital, but 
consequently to increase the employment 
of the people ?^. Yes ; every thing that 
can be done to increase the security of 
property, cither in Ireland or any other 
country, must be in tlie last degree ad- 
vantageous, and especially in a country 
in the condition of Ireland* 

Judging from what you have had an 
opportunity of hearing and seeing with 
respect to Ireland, is it your opinion that 
the statp of the laws that affect the dif- 
ferent religious classes in that country, 
contributes to prevent the security of pro- 
perty being as perfect as it might be ? — 
Ves ; I should think these laws might be 
varied so as very much to increase the 
security of property. 

It must lie an obvious proposition, that 
tlie unsq^tled state of a great political 
question must, detract from that security 
w^hich would be an inducement to capi- 
tidists to invest property in that country ? 
—Most undoubtedly. 

Under the circumstances of Ireland, 
taking into consideration tlie probable in- 
crease of the people, and the probable in- 
crease of capital, is it your opinion that 
capital is likely to reach that amount that 
will be sufficient to givd due employment 
to the jicople ? — No ; unless some change 
takes place in the political condition of 
Ireland, or in the management of landed 
property in it ; I see no reason whatever 
to suppose that the condition of the peo- 
ple will ever be in the least degree im- 
proved. 

Then it is necessary, in your opinion, 
in order to produce a projier ratio of ca- 
pital to population, that besides doing 
every thing that can be done to increase 
capital, such measures ought to be adbpt^ 
cd as would contribute to retard thp pre- 
sent progress of population in that coun- 
fryp— I think if any measures could be 
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adopted to slacken the ratio of the progress 
of i>opulatiun, they would be advanta- 
geous to the community. 

Looking to what may be considered to 
be the causes of the great increase of po- 
pulation in Ireland, cart you suggest any 
measures that would in any degree con- 
tribute to retard that progress ? — I should 
tliink that the abolition, if it can beaboiiah- 
ed, oi the practice of sub-letting, without 
the consent of the landlord, would, by les- 
sening the facilities for obtaining small 
l>atehes of land, have a tendency to dimi- 
nish theratio of the progress of population; 

I should also think that taking away 
every artificial or' political inducement 
from the landlords to multiply their ten. 
ants, and to subdivide their farms, would, 
so far as it went, be extremely advanta- 
geous ; and it appears to me, that the ^ 
establishment of schools wherein you had 
a proper system of education, and where- 
in you taught the children of the poor 
what are the circumstances on which their 
condition In life must ever depend, and 
impressed upon them the necessity of 
trusting to themselves, and not to others, 
for their comforts and enjoyments, would 
effect a material change in the habits of 
the people ; and if you were to make a 
system of emigratioa carried on by go» 
vqrnment come in aid of those measures, 
it would also operate beneficially. 

You have alluded to the system of sub- 
letting ; are you aware of the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland ?— I under- 
stand, speaking generally, that it is the 
same as the English law. . 

^ Are you aware of the practice of the 
sub-Ictting, to the extent to which it pre- 
vails in Ireland ? — I am only aware of it 
so far as 1 have read books, and read the 
evidence given by some gentlemen here 
u{>on that subject. 

You are aware, of course, that the very 
circumstance of the sub-letting, and the 
multiplication of the number of tenants, 
as well as the impoverished circumstances 
of those who hold lands!,, iqakes the eiu 
forcing of covenants, such' os prevail in 
this country with respect to sub-letting* 
very diiRcult in Ireland ?— Yes, I am a- 
ware that is the case. 

Do you not believe that a great part of 
the mischief, which you state in your opi- 
nion to exist in Ireland with respect to 
the management of properly, particular- 
ly, in this sub-letting, and the consequent 
multiplication of lenures, has resulted 
from the proprietor of the soil being in 
most instances, or in many instancea, 
absentee, and the management of the 
property having been devolved upon those 
who have not so great an interest in its 
permanent adminislralion ?— I think it 
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results more from the bad system of law, 
and its adniinistration, than from the cir- 
cumstance of the landlords being absen- 
tees. The landlords who have been ab- 
sentees have generally resided in Eng- 
land, where they must have seen a much 
better system of things jiractiscd than 
ever was practised in Ireland ; and if they 
were not altogether insensible to expe- 
rience, they would be struck with the ad- 
vantage of this state of things, and would 
be more inclined to introduce it into Ire- 
land, than they could have been if they 
had lived at home. The existing triah 
system seems iv> have continued from the 
time of Sir John Davies dowmwards. 

The absentee proprietor having leased 
his land Ibr a long term of years, has no 
longer the management or administration 
of it ; then if the mal-ad ministration of 
the property arise fVom its being in the 
hands of those who have not a permanent 
interest in its being properly administered, 
do you not conceive that many of those 
mischiefs are in fact the result of the ab- 
sentee system ? — I do not know' that the 
letting farms on interminable Leases was 
occasioned by the absentee system ; and, 
besides, the person -who gets an inter- 
minable lease is to all intents and pur- 
poses the proprietor of the soil ; he is the 
landlord ; and if he is not non-residei\t, 
vou cannot say the landlord is non-resi- 
dent. A person w'ho gets £.2000 a-year 
of quit rents from an estate that is worth 
£.10,000 a-year, I do not consider as its 
proprietor, but I consider the holder of 
the lease as the proprietor. 

Is that a large cljiss of absentees from , 
Ireland ? — I believe it is. 

Do not you believe a much larger claes 
is that of those whose estates are not 
leased interminably, though leased for a 
longer period than is the practice of leas- 
ing estates in this country ?— I should 
say, that the circumstance of these per- 
sons living in England must make them 
more aware of a better mode of managing 
land than they could have heed if they 
had lived in Ireland. If they have the 
power of managing their estates, I should 
therefore think they would manage them 
better, from having lived in i^ngland 
than having lived in Ireland : 1 believe 
the best managed estates in Ireland arc 
those that belong to absentee lilnglish 
landlords. 

If the absentee proprictffiys leased 
his estate, as has been thi^S«eral prac- 
tice in Ireland, on leases for jives on a 
term, for instance, of three lives or more, 
but not interminably, and the administra- 
lion of his property has, by that means, 
j, passed out of his own hands, must not 
''many of the mischiefs of sub-letting, and 
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othcis which have been referred to by 
you, be ascribed to his having liccomc an 
absentee, arK^havlng leased his propel ty 
in that manner ?— That would entirely 
depend upon the nature of the covenants 
in the lease that this landlord had granted 
to the persons who were to be his tenants ; 
if he had let his estate without any cove- 
nants, binding his tenants to any parti- 
cular mode of cultivating it, they would 
equally be able to follow their own judg- 
ment ill thb management of that estate, 
whether he had lived in Ireland or Eng. 
land; if he does put covenants in his 
lease, then if the system of law' in Ire- 
land be worth any thing, he can enforce 
those covenants wherever he lives. 

Are you aw'arc that it has been the prac- 
tice, in fact, till within late years, for 
estates to be lei to ]>ersons called middle- 
men, who have become the lessees of 
very large tracts of extensive estates, and 
have had committed to them the whole 
administration of the property, hy be- 
coming lessees under the property ? — I 
am aware of tliat. 

Do you believe it has ever been the 
usage for any landlord, letting a whole 
estate in that manner, to provide, hy 
covenants, for the mode of cultivation ?— 

I am not aware whether the fact has or 
has not been so ; but if the landlords do 
not insert covenants in their leases, or if 
the luw' of the country be inadcciuate to 
enforce them, you cannot ascribe that to 
the circumstance of their being absen- 
tees. If a man w'erc to let me a farm 
without any covenant in the lease, 1 
should manage it just as I pleased, whe- 
ther he lived in the next hoyse, or a 
thousand miles off. 

If the inducement to let land in that 
way is to have one responsible tenant, in- 
stead of dealing directly with the whole 
of the population, is not every inisman- 
agement that results from such a mode (>f 
letting to be ascribed to the landlord be- 
ing an absentee ? — No ; if the landlord 
staid at home, and chose himself to take 
the trouble of over-seeing all his inferior 
tenants and looking after them, then of 
course that w'ould avoid the necessity of 
having middlemen ; but if he does not do 
that, and lets his estate to a middleman 
without putting any covenants in his 
lease, then he cannot turn round and ex- 
claim against the middleman for putting 
his estate into a Ixid state, when he had 
the nicans of preventing that in his own 
hand. 

Is not ab^ntccism the cause of the 
middlemen system f — 1 do not think it is 
nbsIbnLceisin that the caus^ of it ; I 
think it originated in the difliculty of 
finding tenants possessed of cajiital sufli- 
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cient for tlie woikiiig of lurge tracts of 
land, and the disinclination which every 
gentleman must have, to go and supervise 
the inocvcdings of a |)arcel of Miidll occu- 
j)iers. I have no itlea you would dimin- 
ish the number of midcllemeii m^tterially, 
though you had no absentees. 

Would it be possible for an absentee to 
deal, diiectly or individually, vrith- his 
tenantry, if he had not the means aflbrd- 
cd him of letting large tracts tg bnie jjer- 
.son, tliiit was responsible to him 
might deal with them thi*ough thb inter- 
vention of an agent. If he does notchusc 
to emj)h>y a middleman, he can employ 
an agent ; and it is only because he finds 
that middlemen are' more advantageous 
than agent. s that he resorts to them in 
])rcference. 

May not what he may deem most ad- 
vantageous to himself, in its operation, 
entail very great misery upon the popula- 
tion ? — Whatever may be its effect on 
the population, I do not see that the dr- 
CLimsyince of his living at home would 
change it. 

If he liv(xl at home, would he not rather 
employ an agent than a middleman, 
w'h’.cli agent would lake the trouble of 
.superintending, being responsible to him, 
and residing upon the spot?— 1 can see 
no cause w'hy, if he is au absentee, he 
should not employ an agent just as well 
as being resident. 

Is not there a degree of trust and con- 
fidence required in the employment of an 
agent, which an .absent landlord w'ould 
not so readily repose as a resident one ?— 
There is a great degree of trust reposed 
in the employment of a middleman; 1 
should think, fully as much as in 
the employment of an agent. If you 
let your estate to a middleman, and he 
gets the rents levied from the .small 
tenants, and then happens to become 
bankrupt, you will be expewed to as much 
loss as you would 1?e had your agent 
chosen not to remit your rents. 

In the case of a middleman, the mid- 
dleman has a decided and positive inte- 
rest, and the interest of the middleman 
and tlie interest of the landlord may be 
the same, whereas the agent baa no in- 
terest ? — I think every agent has a very 
great interest in properly managing the 
estate entrusted to his care. 

lie has not the satpc interest a$ the 
landlord ? — I think the agent W'ould have 
as much interest to behave \vell as the' 
middleman. 

The interest the middleman wou)d 
have to behave in a irust-worthy inann^ 
will depend upon the bargain he madO 
for the rent of his land ? — It would be 
like the interest of any other occupier of 


land, to hold that land so as to make the 
greatest possible quantity ofprofi tout of it. 

And therefore he may have an interest 
materidlly conflicting with the interest' of 
the person who has a more permanent 
possession in it?— Yes; but then the 
landlord may employ an agent. 

But if the iub-lctting, and the copsc- 
qiient multiplication of tenants, were be- 
neficial to him who had only a transitory 
possession, would not the encouragement 
of such a system be prejudicial to the 
landlord who had the permanent right and 
the reversionary interest think it 
would ; but then if the landlord lets the 
farm to a middleman, knowing that sys. 
tern may be acted upon, and does not 
take the trouble to put a clause into the 
lease to prevent it, he has no right to com- # 
plain of the middleman ; and if the land- 
lord is so very stupid as that, you cannot 
suppose ihc condition of the estate would 
be improved by his living upon it. 

Besides this practice of siib-lctting, are 
you aware that there is a practice of di- 
viding land by will amongst the children 
of tenants ? — Yes. 

Under such circumstances, the effect 
being to increase the number of people so 
much, are you of opinion that it would be 
desirable to interfere, by altering the law . 
so as to put an effectual stop to this com- 
mon practice of sub-letting and dividing 
by will amongst the children of tenants?— 
Yes, I am decidedly of opinion it w'ould 
be most advantageous to make leases, real 
property ; and to make them descend only 
to the heirs at law of the person who took 
the lease, to the exclusion of all other 
individuals w'hatevcr. 

Taking it for granted tliat the powers 
of landlords tuc now deficient in prevent- 
ing the sub-letting of farms, would you 
propose that suflicient power should lie 
given to them to put a stop to the prac- 
tice?— Undoubtedly ; I should think the 
granting of such pow^r w'ould be highly 
advantageoqs to Ireland. 

Do you think that measures of this 
description would have any considerable 
ell’ect in checking the progress of popola*^ 
tion ? — ^Yes • I have no doubt they would 
have a very powerful effect ; I beKeve the 
extraordinary increase in the population 
of Ireland has beert chiefly promoted by 
the facility with which they have obtain- 
ed small patches of land, and by the clt- 
cumstdhee of an occupier being allow^ 
to divide his farm equally amongst his 
children in the event of his death. 

Do you attribute much of it to the, ha- 
bit of early marriage ? — Yes, Bome ; but 
that liabit of, early marriage has grown 
out of the circumsjnnce of the means of 
subsistence being easily obtained ; if the 
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means of suhsistcnce had been as didlcult 
to obtain in Ireland as in England, you 
would have had the same habit of late 
marriage. 

Do you attribute it all to the practice 
of voting out of so low a qualification as 
a 40s. freehold in Ireland ?— From all I 
have been able to learn upon the subject, 
1 think that the way in which 40s. free- 
holds have been created in Ireland since 
1792, has had a very great edbet in in- 
creasing the i)o()ulation, and in causing 
the misery of the country. 

You have stated, among other matters 
that would tend to improve the condition 
of the lovver classes in Ireland, the estab- 
lishment of schools utxtn a good princi- 
ple, and emigration ; will you have the 
goodness to state to the (Committee to 
what extent you think emigration could be 
employed, and how it could be most be- 
neficially encouraged ? — It would be im- 
possible io state the extent to which it 
might be carried, without knowing what 
sum Government would be willing to lay 
out in defraying the expenses of carrying 
it on, hut I should conceive it might be 
carried on to a very great extent ; and if 
it were combined with those plans previ- 
ously stated, for preventing the splitting 
of farms, and giving the landlords more 
]x>wer over their estates, and with a plan 
for disfranchising the 40^ fk'eeholders, 
and taking away all temptation to mul- 
tiply the people in that w'ay, the va- 
cuum you might create by emigration 
would not be filled up, and you would 
undoubtedly improve the condition of the 
people; but the expenditure of money on 
emigration by itself would be entailing 
an useless expense upon the country. It 
is a measure which would be useful only 
when combined w'ith such other measures 
us might have an effect to prevent the . 
vacuum that it might cause in the popu- 
lation from being filled up. 

Besides those direct measures that ipay 
contribute to check tlie progress of popu- 
lation, might not the principle. of moral 
restraint be introduce in Ireland, by 
adopting proper measures to cultivate it ? 
.—Yes; by introducing a good system of 
education, and explaining to the children 
of the poor the principles which deter, 
mine the extent to which they shall be 
able to command the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, you would improve their 
habits. 

Have you looked to its elevating their 
;^inds, and making them have. a higher 
reeling of self-respect ?— >It woul^ partly 
operate in that w'ay ; and it would, by 
making them clearly aw'aBe of the pluses 
of tlicir poverty, enable them to 'guard 
against them. 


Do you look to its removing habits of 
improvidence, with respect to early mar- 
riage ?— .Undoubtedly it would tend to 
check those habits. 

Are you of opinion that a reform of 
this description might be carried to any 
considerable extent, so" as to produce con- 
sequences of valuable operation over the 
whole people ? — I am quite convinced, 
that by establishing a universal system of 
instruction, or by establishing parish 
schopls in such a way as that there should 
be no great class of people prevented from 
attending them by any religious scruples, 
you might introduce into those schools 
books teaching the plain and elementary 
principles about population and wages, in . 
such a way as that they would be readily 
enough understood by the children there. 

You w'ould teach them that their con- 
dition depended upon the wages they 
could cam, and that those wages dc{)end- 
ed upon the proportion which their num- 
bers bore to the numbers that were in de- 
mand, to be employed ? — To be sgre, I * 
w'ould shew them that clearly. 

In other words, do you mean that you 
would introduce into those parocinal 
schools, books containing the elementary 
principles of political economy ?— Not 
the elementary principles of political eco- 
nomy, but merely the elementary prin- 
ciples which shew how w'ages arc deter- 
mined, or on what the condition of the 
poor must de])end. 

Do you think the poor would compre- 
hend them ?— I do not think they would 
bo nearly so difficult to understand, as 
many books that are very commonly 
taught in the Scotch parish schools. 

What books do you allude to, as being 
used in the Scotch schools ?— I allude to 
those books teaching what are called 
Practical Mathematics; osland-survcyipg 
and mensuration, trigonometry, anrl so 
forth ; I conceive those to be more dif- 
ficult to understand,' than the principles 
that govern the rate of wages. 

Do you conceive that those hooks arc 
studied generally by the children of the 
|X>or in Scotland, that attend those 
schools, or only by those who intend to 
make a practical use of them ? — 'I’liey 
are not very generally studied ; but tho^'e 
that study them, find very little difficulty 
in comprehending them; and I should 
think they are more difficult to understand 
than books containing the elementary 
principles of wages might be made. 

Your opinion is, that, as you find in 
Scotland the children able to comprehend 
those books of practical mathematics, 
they would be equally well able to com- 
prehend the books you have suggested, 
relating to the doctrine of wages?— I 
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have not the least doubt they could com- 
[)rL*hcnd tlicni. 

Have the political circumstances under 
which the lower orders of a people live 
any conbidoriil)le inHuence^ in your opi- 
nion, in formin'' that habit of mind that 
kcc|>.s them in a dq^reased state?— Yes, 

I think they have ; I think that the po- 
litical circumstances under which the 
mass of the Irish population are placed, 
Jiave a very strong tendency to keep them 
in a degraded situation. 

Do you conceive that it operates sp as 
to discourage that natural elfort tl>ht 
every man is disposed to make, to better ‘ 
Ids condition ? — I conceive that the po- 
litical situation of the great Iw)dy of the 
Irish poor has a teqflency to degrade 
them in their own estimation, and to ren* 
der them inclined to put up with a less 
standard of comfort than they would be 
disposed to put up with, were they in a 
higl^er political condition. 

It' their political condition w-as so al- 
tered as to take away that sort of debase- 
ment of mind which may be supposed to 
exist at present, do you calculate upon 
any very general advantage being deriv- 
ed from it ?— Ves, I think it would have 
a very considerable tendency to elevate 
the opinions of the lower classes as to 
what was necessary to their comfortable 
existence; and t^at, if combined with the 
other measures 1 have been alluding to, 
it would have a very powcrf\tl influence 
Indeed. 

Has not the political condition of the 
people, ns to the etyoymenkof civil rights, 
a considerable influence in leading the 
labouring class to make a bad use, or a 
good use, of the opportunities that they 
may have of acquiring higher wages ?— 
Every thing that tends to degrade a rnaii 
in his own estimation has a tendency to 
prevent him from rising in the M'ofld ; 
and every thing that tends to make him 
believe that he is prevented from risiog 
ill the world, has a tendency to make 
him less industrious than he’ otherwise 
would be, aud lesajwovident, 

Supposing the demand for labour was 
to increase iu Ireland, so that a higher 
rate of wages w'as given for it, is it not |Jro- 
hable that those wages would he expend^f 
ed, under the existing political circunb. 
stances of Ireland, rather in gratifying 
passions than in increasing the comforts 
of tlic people that receive them ?— If the 
rise of wages was gradual and permanent, 
and the security of property suflkicnt, 
which can hardly be the case under the e?!» 
isting political circumstances of the coun^? 


lies, than bo spent in any sort of dissipa- 
tion. 

tVould not that application of the 
higher wages be much forwarded by 
raising the ^temper of their feelings, by 
elevating them in .their politictil condi- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly it would. 

Then any measures that would lake 
away the feeling of inferiority among the 
great mass of the people, would contri- 
bute, in your opinion, to produce that 
reformed habit amongst them, that would 
lead them to take advantage of any op- 
portunities they might havo to turn their 
time to a proper account ?— Yes* I think 
that any thing that would lend to lessen 
any feeling of debasement or degrada- 
tion would have a tendency to elevate 
them, and to improye their habits gene- 
rally, and to make them aspire to a higher 
situation in life. • 

And to render that common principle 
amongst mankind more actiic in Ireland, 
of each individual attempting to better 
his condition ? — More active among them 
than if they continue uniler the circum- 
stances that have been described. 

Have you ever considered whether the 
introduction of poor laws in Ireland would ^ 
be beneficial P-r-I have attended to the 
subject generally. 

Under the circumstances of the people 
of that country, do you think it could he 
productive of any advantage to them ?— 
It would l>e iwoductivc of iminediuto ad- 
vantage to them, that 1 think Is quite 
plain ; but that it would be jiroductive 
of ultimate ruin, 1 think is also quite 
certam. 

Supiiosing the principle of comiwlsory 
relief^ introduced as it exists in KngJantI, 
what would you contemplate as the pro- 
bable operation of it, with regard to the 
number of persons that would apply to 
lx; relieved, and as the general consi- 
qucnces of it? — I should contemplate, 
as the Ultimate resqlt of the introductioji 
of B compulsory provision for the poUr in 
B country like Ireland, that if you w ere 
to allow all the present causes of degra- 
dation, and of excessive increase of num- 
Ijets to continue to exist, and to introduw 
that system, -that in ^ very few years it 
'would eat up and destroy the whole ra- 
|iital of the country ; that it would in- 
crease the population very much in the 
interitti>{ and that it would, after de- 
stroying^ the whole capital of the country, 
fill it with an infinitely greater number of 
be^Ors than arc 'now in it. 

Is it your opinion, that it would ojier- 
Bircctly to encourage still mow the 
increase of the population ? Most COK- 


Iry, I should think it would, at no distant 
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lisih sytitcm, iho compulsory provi ion halut of Iivin‘T upon ? — Tt would be very 
were confined only to the relief of the difficult to determine that upon any 
a'jcd and inJirm, would it necessarily neral principle ; it depciuls so much on 
tend to increase the population, and might different circumstances, as applied to 
it not l)c a great relief to the |»oor ? — It difTerent countries. I should think that 
would tend mtich less to increase the po- where the mass of the inh<d)ilanls arc 
pulation when thus limited, than if it involved in a state of political degrada- 
werc introduced generally as a means of tion, or where very heavy taxes press on 
providing for all that coul^ not find cm- the principal comforts and coiivcniencies 
ployment ; hut even in the case that is of life, that arc usually in demand by 
supposed, I should think it would tend lalwurers, there would he a strong len- 
to increase the population, because, as dency, unless there was a very extraor- 
matters now stand, a man, if he has any dinary demand for labour, to reduce the 
foretlioughL at all, secs, that unless he labourers tat he lowest s)rccies of food, 
provides some small sum agamst sick- Are there facts to be got at to explain 
ness and old age, he must be left quite the progress by w hich the people of Eng- 
destitute ; and if the State provides for land have copie to the habit of eating 
him, you take away that motive from white wheaten bread ?— .1 do not know 
him to be industrious. that the history of the poor of England 

What is the effect of the labouring could be very well made out in all rc- 
. class in Ireland being priiicii)ally fed on sjKCts ; hut I believe that in Englanrl 
potatoes, on their w'agc.s ?— .The w'ages there have lK‘en many clogs interposed to 
of labour in every country arc princi- the progress of |)opulation ; the law of 
pally regulated by the sort of food that settlement, by throwing diflicultves in the 
the people live on ; if they live on wheat- way of oinalning a residence, has tended 
en bread, their wages will be chiefly re- greatly to counteract tlie increase of po- 
gulatcd by the price of wheat ; if they pulation : a law was also enacted in the . 
live u[>on potatoes, they w ill Iki chiefly reign of Queen Elizabeth, that jrrevented 
/cgulated by the price of potatoes; and, any cottage being erected, except with u 
therefore, in Ireland, xv here they feed certain number of acres of land being at - 
on potatoes, wages must he very low, as tached to it ; and in «^ddition, the j)co- 
comixired with those countries xvhere pie of England have had great i>olitical 
they fccil on wheat. privileges, tjiey have been of the same 

Can a xvorkman, whose wages arc religious faitit as their rulers, and have 
chielly rcgulatctl hy the price of potatoes, been tolerably well educated, so that 
resort to any other article in the event their lone of feeling has l>ecn laiscd in- 
of their becoming deficient ?— He cannot finitely higher than that of the people i>f 
resort to any sort of food that is dearer Ireland : putting nil these things, aiid 
than potatoes ; and as every other species many more that might be mcntionc<l to^ 
of food that is cultivatcil in Eurojic is getber, one is not at all surprised thru 
dearer than potatoes, I do not see how they arc vastly mj>re prospertflis than the 
he can resort to any other. people of Ireland. 

Is it the lowest possible class of food ?— Then the effect ofull those circumstan- 
Tt is the lowest that has hitherto been ccs is to increase the real wages they le- 
raised in I<!uropc. ccive, and thereby to enable them to live 

Then, in cose pf any great dcficicnoy in in a very superior condition to the |x;o- 
ihc potaioc crop occurring in consequence pic of other countries ?—^Their efl'oet is 
of a liad season, what is the pml)able to increase the quantity of necessaries and 
effect that il would produce under the » conveniencies that they obtain, 
present circumstances of the very great Have you taken buo consideration 
IKipulation of Ireland ?— Inasmuch as > what might be the probable cffW i nf the 
the population could rcsol-t to no other extension of agricultural capital in Ire- 
s^iecies of food, the pruhnhility, or rather land, in retarding the progress of popu- 
one should say, the certainty is, that if lation ?— I think that the increase of 
the deficiency were very cons»idcral)le, the agrieultural capital in Ireland wouhl give 
ITopulatjon would he reduced to a state the opportunity and the means of (H)D- 
of absolute famine. * ' • solidatliig farms, where landlords wa■’r^ 

Of course that danger is qow-^cater disposed to avail themselves of them, 
than it has been at any former period, fn Would it not he a matter of more ad- 
consequcncc of the great increase of* the vantage to the farmer, opposing. ih:ii 
r people ?— .Undoubtedly, the danger -of he had the i»owcr of underletting, to 
famine is greatly increased. « fatm the land in i)refer€ncc to underlet - 

Can you explain what are the circutn- .^ting it ?— I should think, that if the* 
stances that lead a {letiple to ^he 'Taiiner. had almndancc of capital, so a > 

particular kind of foo<l they form ^ to be able to w ork bis fann.in^the movi 
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advdiitagcoiuj \' .iy, it would be bettor for 
him not to undeiiotil; because, If he 
lessen the extent of his farm, he would 
not he able to work it in the most ad* 
vaiU.igcous way. 

Has any thing occurred in Scotland, 
that illustrates the operation of the in- 
ctcase of agricultural capital in a coun- 
try ?~-'J'he size of farms in Scotland has 
increased precisely in proportion to the 
increase of the wealth of the country : 
but tlicn there has been no principle in 
Scotland that went to counteract that 
natural tendency to incrc.-\se farms. When 
two or three small Scotch farms arc con- 
solidated into one, they never can he 
again divided, except hy the consent of 
the landlord ; whereas, ‘ in a coiuitry 
where leases arc made personal projierty, 
and assignable^, a farm may be, and in 
\ fact very frequently is, divided into as 
many portions as the funner has chil- 
dren ; so that you have no security, 
whether it shall continue consolidated or 
not. 

At a former ixjriod, xverc not the 
valJies in the Highlands much more po- 
juiloiis than they arc at present ?— f 
believe they were.^ 

Has the system of lolling i’arnis had 
any great ellect in producing a changct 
wiLli respect to that po])ulation ?— Ac* 
cording us ca[iital has^ been increased in 
Scotland, or according to the increase of 
the capital that has been devoted to 
agricultural purposes, small farms have 
been consolidated, and the i)eople have 
been driven to villages and towms ,• and 
there can he no doubt, that the condition 
of the country has been prodigiously im- 
proved in consequence. 

By comparing the former [X)puIation 
jcturns of the Highland counties of 
Scotland, with what they were last time 
the census was taken, does any great di- 
minution appear ?— No ; the ])opu1ation 
is generally increased, upon an average 
of the countlry. 

But the ix)pulation of the vnllies you 
think is diininiahed ?— -I think the po- 
pulation of most of the vallics is dimi- 
nished. 

In |ioint of fact, were not a great 
number of the small tenants turned out 
from their old occuitalions, throughout 
the "whole " of the Highlands P-r-Yes, 
throughout the greater portion of the^ 
lUighlands; but then the villages have* 
increased, and there lias been a greatJn- 
crease of wealtli throughout the Whole ’ 
country. , 

Arc those villages new villages, or' old 
ones ? — Some are new ; and others^ that 
are old, have been augmented. ^ v • 

-Has it not been the wiyh of must oi 
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llie Highland propiiLtoi's, uho have 
changed the slate of their ocrupatiuiiS, to 
estubJisi) towns and villages upon fishing 
stations, and to encourage their tenants 
to remove to them ? — I believe it has. 

Have you any npjirchcnsions of any 
bad directs arising from a jp-eat number 
of Irish labourers coming over to Eng- 
land and Scotland, to look for employ- 
ment, and settle themselves ? — Yes, 1 
h^c very serious aiiprchensions, 411 so 
i^ir as respects the injurious operation of 
their competition upon the stale of Bri- 
tish labourers. 

Are you able to communicate to the 
CommiHee any facts respecting the emi- 
gration of Iiisli labourers into Scotland ? 
.—Yes. According to the last ceiit^us, 
there were about 2.5, ()00 natives of Ire- 
land in Glasgow ; and they operate in- 
juriously upon the British labourers in 
two ”'ays ; .///a/, they operate to 1 educe 
their wages by the inci cased number of 
the labourers' brought into market, and. 
the greater competition there is for em- 
ployment ; and, second^ they operate in 
another way, hy the example they set to 
the English and Scotch labourcu> ; they 
consent to live on an infinitely lower 
standard of wages than they have been 
accustomed to ^ so that they tench them 
that it is i^ossiblc for people to exist, 
and be tolerably comfortable, so far at 
least as animal spirits go, upon a much 
lower scale of wages. 

,Has this taken place considerably in 
the west of Scotland ? — It has taken place 
to a great extent in the \\c.st of Scotland. 
I do not know that any such seiious mis- 
chief ever was inilicled on the west of 
Scotland, as has been done to it by the 
Irish labourers that have come over with- 
in the last ten or fifteen years. ' 

Arc you apprehensive that the Irish 
labourers have Ix^cn induced to come to 
England, on account of the provision 
made for persons hy the poor laws ?— I 
should think that would tx; an additional 
inducement to them to come. 

6upi)06ing the pppulation to go on in- 
creasing, in thtf way it seems likely to do, 
do you think it probable that the habit of 
emigration hwm Ireland into Britain will 
increase considerably?— I think the habit 
of emigration from Ireland into Great 
Britain has no tendency whatever to 
‘lower the amount of population' in Irc- 
. land it merely stimulates the principle 
' of jWpUlation therc^ hy making an addi- 
putlctdbr the inhabitants. 

. If the population goes on ancrcosing, at 
the fate at which it seems to gonn, tvill 
n^, Great Britain be the natural outlet for 
ihUrSurplus of it to come to ?-.-Most ccr- 
If you establish a pcif^jctly^caFy 
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communication between the two coun- 
tric!?, you must lay your account with 
liaving the iijhabitaats of the one brought 
down, and those of fhe other raised to a 
common standard. 

Then in proportion as die present im* 
pediments which exist, arising from pre- 
judice or other causes, are removed, it is 
probiiblc that mpeh greater numbers will 
come over to Great Britain than as yet 
have come over ? — I should consider, tntt 
according ns the knowledge spreads in 
Ireland, of th • state of the people of Eng»’ 
Kind and Scotland, compared to their own 
stiite, the emigrations will protwrtionably 
augment. 

What may be taken as the average of 
daily wages of labour in England at prc^. 
sent ? — Without being very particularly 
informed on the suhicct, I should say 
from tweiilyi^encc to two shillings a-day. 

How can you account for the Irish be- 
ing satisfied to live at home and earn 
only fourpence a-day, and not come over 
to England, where wages are so much 
higher ? — There is a natural aversion, in- 
herent in mankind, from leaving the 
place of their birth ; and there is a con- 
siderable dilHculty for a man that has only 
foiirjiencc n-day to get as much money, 
lillle vas it is, us will bring him over to 
England, 

lias there been any tendency discover^ 
cd amongst the Irish labourers, who have 
come over to this country, to assimilate 
their habits to those of the population 
among whom they come to reside?— 
Yes; I think ihcic has certainly been an 
improvement in the condition of the Irish 
that have come over, as compared with 
their situation in their own country; 
those that have been established for two 
or three years in Britain, are certainly 
Ijctter ; but there has been a proportion- 
able deterioration in the condition of the 
Scotch and English labourers, in the dis- 
tricts that arc principally inundated with 
Irisli. 

Sup[)osing the natural aversion to quit 
their homes, and the. difficulty of trays- 
portation to be rcmovCfl, is there any 
reason to doubt that the Irish will cotne 
over to the amount of even millions to 
this country ?— If you take away tfic 
natural aversion from emigration, and the 
difficulty of getting over to Britain, I 
do not ' conceive there is any Irishman , 
such a fool as to reitiain another day in 
Ireland. 

May not the cfrcumstancei of Ireland 
shortly come to be such, wfth regard to 
the supcralnmdancc of people, as to lead 
every |KTson that has the meanS) to con- 
tribute to assist in bringing about a 
^‘onsidcTablc cinigrutioit from lrtland‘^ ty 


England ? — It might be advantageous for 
rich people in Ireland to ado]it means for 
sending people out of. the country, and for 
preventing the blank that was made by 
those going to Britain from being filled 
up. 

Then in proportion as the facilities of 
communication arc increased between the 
two countries by steam^boats and othci - 
wise, and as national prejudices arc rc- 
movedi this work of bringing together the 
labouring classes of the twocountiics will 
go forward so as to introduce, to a certain 
degree, an equality of the wages of la- 
bour ? — That is its obvious tendency : 
every increased facility of communication 
between the two countries has a tendency 
to bring about sych an equalization ; and 
1 think, that in the circumstances of the 
cose, it will be more likely to be brtmglit 
about by the degradation of English la- 
bourers, than by the elevation of those 
of Ireland. 

Is it consistent with your knowledge, 
that in Scotland the influx of Irish has 
been so considerable as to create disturb- 
ances, and a desire to resist their settle- 
ment on the part of the people among 
whom they came to settle ?—! believe it 
has in some instances ; bat on the whole, 

I do not think that feeling has l)ccn so 
strongly manifested as one might be in^ 
dined to expect d priori* 

Has it manifested itself at all in Edin- 
burgh ? — I am not aware that it has. . 

Have the Irish acquired, to any great 
degree, upon the west coast of Sctitland, 
])pssession of the lower occupations of 
the people ?— Yes, they have ; they arc 
employed almost exclusively in making 
ditches and cutting drains, and in carry- 
ing loads for masons ; and generally in all 
servile occup.itions they are employed, to 
the nearly total exclusion of the Scotch 
labourers. 

If from any circumstances they become 
impotent, do they meet with any relief 
in' Scotland ?— That question is in depen- 
dence in the Court of Session at tin's mo- 
ment. 

Is the practice of the Irisli coming 
over to Scotland going on at present ?— 
Not having been in Scotland very lately, 

I do not know what it Is since the sieain- 
bdate began to ply this season; but it 
was never carried to such an extent as 
lost ycar- 

Do the Irish remain and settle in Scot- * 
land* Olr do they go back to Ireland?— 
Some of theiti go back, but a vast number 
of them settle. 

How do the Irish labourets conduct 
tbebiselvcs in Scotland ?-i-I think upon 
the whole 1 should say well. Ocsasioii- 
tdly they have fights and brawls in coOn- 
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tiy towns upon lair-days ; and they have known rules, and tables of population, as 
once or twice attempted Orange proces- will produce nearly accurate results ?— 
sions in Glasgow , but upon the average I If due allowance is made for. the dillerent 
should certainly say they behaved them- degrees to which the children of Protes- 
selves well. tants and Catholics are educated, and if 

Do you think the emigration is chielly the returns given in that Heport he accu- 
of Protestants ?— ^No ; an immense Cn- rate, one may draw a pretty near conclu- 
ilmlic cha|)cl has been built at Glasgow, sion. 

which is chiefly filled by Catholic emi* Is it not taken as a ride, that the edu- 
i^ranls ; I think that th^ proportion of rated children of a country consist of those 
Catholics coming is quite as between the age of seven and Ihnteen 

great, coinparetl to' the PriHestants, as years? — Those that are lit for school are 
the projiortion of the Catholic inhahi- generally ranked between the age of seven 
tanls of Ireland is to the Protestant in* and thirteen years. 

habitants. ' Particularly for that elementary cduca- 

Is it not much greater, from the cir* tion which is the common education of a 

cuinstancc of the lower orders of Catho* country ? 1 mean that. 

lies being in so much worse a condition What propdrtion of a whole population, 
than the lower orders of Protestants in according to the tables that are current, 
Ireland? — I should think it is greater; and acknowledged to be accurate, will 
but it is impossible to speak on such a the population Iietwcen seven and thir- 
point with precision. teen years of age hear to the whole po- 

Ilavc you seen the Report of the Com- pulation ?— According to the Breslau 
mtssiuners of Rducatiun in Ireland ?— — Tables, wliich are of very considerable 
Yes, I have. authority, there is about a nlntk of the 

Have you read at the end of it, the rc- population between- the age of seven and 
turns that have been made of the num- thirteen. 

bor of children educated in Irelajul ; one Do you know what proportion of the 
iruule by the Protestant clergy, and an- population of Scotland arc educated ? — 
other by the Catholic clergy? — Yes; 1 According to the last census, the propor- 
have copied those returns, tion of people in Scotl.and, between seven 

Ha\e you examined them so as to see , and thirteen, would be between a ninth 
what the average numbers arc according and a tenth of the whole population, and 
to those two returns ? — I have. according to returns of the educated part, 

Having in this way obtained a know- it is one tenth, 
lodge of the fact of the number of chil- Supposing the PrVitcstnnts of Ireland, 
dren of each })crsuasion that are cduca- who are a body of superior condition, 
ted, docs not this fact afTord an opportu- possessing so much of the landed proper- 
nity of making such calculations us will ty, filling all the professions nearly, and a 
lead to a tolerably exact knowledge of great part of the trades, were educated 
the relative proportion that the Protes- to the same extent as the people of Scot- 
tant ]K)pulation bears to the Catholic |)o- land, one tenth may bo assumed to be the 
jiiilation ?— Yes ; if tlie returns arc nccu- proportion that are educated Yes. 
rate, a very near approximation may bo C.in you give .the Committee a cnlcu- 
made to it. latiouf showing what, in your opinion, 

Supposing due allowances to be made might Ihj considered the relative propor- 
for the circumstances of the Protestants lions of Catholics and Protestants in Irc- 
and the Catholics, according to their re- land ? — I have made the following ealcii- 
.^pcctive condition in society, may not such lation, upon the returns in the Education 
a calculc-ition l)c now made, according to Report. 


Number of Children educated in Ireland according to (he Statement in the Report of 
the Commissioners on Education, p* 101. 


('Iiildien of the Established Church 

By the 

Protestant Upturns. 

By the 

Catholic lleturns. 

Mean. 

91,086 
• 43,836,'. 

3, 308 
357,849 
3,882 

83,180 

33,709 

3,794 

397,812 

1,121 

87,103 

38,172 

3,551 

377,230 

3,971 

denominations | 

-- tif Dmnnn 

—■« of Parents whose rcli- ) 

gion is nut stated ) 

1 498,611 

522,516 

i 10,328 




Sli'etcliea oj' ihc British Enii)ir( la lil25. 

Now, ris iho rroU\stants of the lustabli^»hcd Church fill ahno.st cveiy bilu.i- 
tioii of ])ovvL'r and cmolu incut, aiul arc for the most part much above 
the condilipii of labourers, they may be considered as being all, or very 
nearly all, educated ; and in such circumstances the proportion of the 
children at school, to the whole Protestant |K)pulation of the l^'stahlished 
Cliurch, should he taken at about l«lOth *, multiplying, therefore, 87,U)3 


by 10, it will give the amount of that population....... 871, OdO 

And taking the jiruportion of Presbyterian children at school at ]-12th of 
the entire population, and multiplying 38,472 by 12, it will make the 

number of Presbyterians 

The propfu Lion of educated Protestants of other denominations, taken also 

at l<12th, will make their number 12, (>12 

And taking half the children at school, whose religion is not stated, as 
Protcslans, the same proportion of l-12th to the wtiole number, will 

make it 23,820 

So that on the bases here assumed, the entire Protestant {xipulalion of Ire- 

land will amount to - 1^390,126 


'J'he census of 1821 ina<le the total population of Ireland 0,801,827. The 
increase from 1821 to 1824, the year when the above returns were made, 
may, I think, be taken at about 200,000 a-ycar, on the hypothesis that 
the ]K)pulation has continued to increase since 1821 as rajudly as it did 
^fiom 1810 to 1821, and according to' the calculation of the tables of Po- 
imlation ; and this increase being added to the population in 1821, would 

make the population in 1821- 7,1-01,827 

I'iom which, deducting the ITotestaiUs, there remains the Catholic popu- - 

lalion of Ireland 6,002,701 

iV. /i. This show's that the number of Catholic children at school amounts to 
l-l()th of the Catholic population ; a pro|wition wliich, on other grounds, 1 bh-juld 
be inclined to think very near the truth, or pci haps a little loo high. 

This proiiortion of CatlioHcs to Protestants, of (>,002,70i to 1,399,120, ib neaily 
as n to 1. 


SKETCHES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 212^. 


[Tlie following communication has been sent to us by a corrcsjiondenl, who is very 
evidently “ unliacknied in the ways of writing.” lie has laid b'jfore us a copy, as 
l.ntliful as his iTii-mory could present to him, of the existing slate of the British 
Empire ihicc hundred years hence, as it was delineated to him in the visions of 
the night by the pen of a wise newspaiicr editor of 2125. The liicuhralions .were 
'.aid to have been wiittcn on tlic day when a great triennial assembly was held in 
London, of deputies and others from all those nations who then acknow ledged 
(w'lll acK now ledge) England as their great parent. This editorial sketcli displays 
considerable vigour of fancy, and, above ..II, warmly jihilanthropic feelings. Anii- 
r ijvalions of the jxjwer which man is destined to acquire, by means of machinery, 
over the ineit and apparently unconquerable resistance opivoscd to his will hy the 
•r force of matter, form not the least remarkable feature in these dreams of a future 
and a heller slate of things in lliis w^orld. These anticipations, we have no doiihl, 
arc destined to be realised even sooner than the twciity.second century . — jLtiUt 
(i'diior.] 


Tioadorif ^Vth •June 2125 . 

1 1 is a useful principle of our na« 
litre which, on such anniversaries as 
this, suggests to us a retrospect of 
tlic past, and an anticipation of the 
future. The most RnphiiosophiOal 
love sometimes to recaf the ex^ri- 
ciicci of former a^es,- and tlie least 
imaginative somctifncs suffer them- 
selves to picture the future prospects 


of the, world. To man, even when 
the present moment is the sole object 
of his cares, it's enjoymeiits boldoiii 
afford substantial happiness, and the 
sensualist will sometimes ffee from the 
seductions of immorality, to trace a 
happier existence, when Reason shall 
have assumed her dominion, or the 
blandishments of Pleasure shall have 
become stale. 


* The Bn l.iu T;ibJcj> make the children between 7 and l.I years l-fllh oi the ehtirc |>npiilAiioii. 

but this Ks liclievcd to be rather tot> great a pTOimrtioB. Jii Seutl.uid. the clitklrcn »( school, atid in tlic 
t'oujbC vt being cducait'd, umouiil to between J'Dlh ai.tl Moth ot the [tupulaticii. 
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But spontanoousily as siicli rcflec- 
tioiM avine in fho liberal inind, there 
''.t'cmr, to be no lime so well adapted 
for suggestin*]; them, as the solem- 
nization of this great festival of good- 
will, in which we commemorate the 
iinprovcnients wrought by our fore- 
fathers, and bend tlic united ener- 
gies of the English mind still fur- 
■ ther, to advance the happiness of our 
brethren and the merits of our line- 
age. ^V'e therefore crave our readers* 
indulgence, while upon this festal day 
we detain them for a*short time, to 
ascertain the degree in which our 
own age i§ virtuous and enlightened, 
by comparing it with former times, 
and to take a few glimpses of what 
further improvements our descend- 
ants may achieve. 

And on entering on the investiga- 
tion of the moral condition of the 
people, let not our readers be startled 
with the prospect of a long and tedi- 
ous enquiry into the vices and virtues 
of the age. Instead of making our 
investigations a running commentary 
on the decalogue, we shall follow 
the shorter and more pliilosopliical 
course, of searching into tlic springs 
of human action, and displaying the. 
cotie of law which regulates the so- 
cial intcrcouAof man. 

Had some^er, in the nineteenth 
century, announced to his contem- 
poraries, that ill the twenty-second, 
Acts of Parliament would almost 
have ceased to be promulgated, and 
that courts of justice would be rarely 
rt'sortcd to, his predictions would 
(i tiler have emulated the fate of 
Oassandra’s, or would have raised in 
the hearts of our ancestors emotions 
of pity for their miserable progeny. 
And justly called for indeed would 
that pity have been, had the prophet 
not foreseen that the great change 
which he predicted was not to be the 
effect of despot sway, : or intestine 
commotion, or foreign war, ^ut the 
natural result of polished BQanncrs 
and Christian tirinciples. 

In tho infant stages of society, the 
laws are few anil simple. Social in- 
tercourse, indeed, has not theti re- 
ceived the iiiimberloss ramiBl^tione 
which grow from improvement in the 
arts, and the extension of commerce^ 
The morals, too, of the people are 
more pure. Tliose conspicuous vices 
which it IS the province, perhaps 


the pride of history, to record, flou- 
rish as much in the age of hunters and 
heroes as in the age of legislators ; or 
if they differ, it is less in the vices 
themselves than in the varied dimen- 
sions of the arena where they arc ex- 
hibited. Unprovoked war and nation- 
al aggression prevailed, with equal 
vigour, in the times of Hercules and 
of Justinian. Yet the private inter- 
course of men with their neiglibours 
was in these simple days much more 
kind than when political communi- 
ties had increased in size and in re- 
finement. The infrequent occur- 
rence of litig[ation, and the common 
affection of the litig-mts for their 
chief — wc doubt whether the expe- 
rience of refinement will allow us 
to say their consanguiniUj — made 
his duty, for the most part, 
and the exercise of his fuiictions 
little else than an extensidm of tlur 
cares of his family. Yet even then 
it is not difficult to believe that 
legal chicanery would sometimes he 
attempted, and might sometimes be 
successful ; and the moment when 
the notion came to prevail, that a re- 
gard for general principles of juris- 
prudence was to supersede that for 
the particular circumstances of pri- 
vate litigation, was the last in which 
a litigant chose to depend on the un- 
sophisticated decision of his judge s 
heart. He immediately appealed to 
his head. The legislator was forced 
to multiply his edicts, and pick his 
expressions. To remember the laws, 
became a difficult task for the me- 
mory, — to understand them requirt'd 
learning, and leisure, and ingenuity. 
A class of men arose, whose juriili- 
cal attainments inspired the litigants 
with the hope of a vicarious conquest ; 
and after a long but natural course of 
events, Ulpian and J ustinian arose to 
enact, and V^oct ^nd Vinnitfs, by the 
courtesy of the Bar, to explain. 

A state of society, regulated chiefly 
by positive enactment, must, to the 
most superficial observer, appear i in- 
ject. Tlic man who chooses to 
are his actions judged rather by the 
deductions of a skilful jurist, than 
by thiU law which nature and charity 
if^cribe. :bn hi$ heart, embraces a 
principld which tends to stifle the 
voice of conscience; a nnnei pie which, 
if uncontrolled, wmiicl reivdcr civi- 
lized, different from savage life, only 
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as fraud is from physical force. Of 
such a state the unhappiness consists, 
not so much in errors of jurispru- 
dential speculation, (for we must 
confess, that even in the voluminous 
tomes of Dutch commentators, little 
has been detected which cannot be 
reduced to natural law,) as in the 
sway which positive enactment has 
usurped over the mind. In this 
frame of society, it demands much 
conscientiousness, and much self-de- 
nial, to avoid the contagion of legal 
chicane ; and, instead of grasping at 
tile advantage which unguarded ex- 
pressions reach out to us, to look in- 
ward on our feelings of reciprocal 
justice — to do to our neighbour what 
wc should expect him to do to us — 
and to remember that the Prtetor, 
cm his tribunal, may decree morally 
wrong, when he decrees civilly right. 

As distempers in the body politic 
liavc a natural tendency to increase, 
the world would -daily deteriorate, 
were there no counteracting princi- 
ples at work. Hut such there arc. 
Suavity of manners and pure religion 
weaken, and at length eradicate the 
disease. Uy their inducncc, (and of 
them the second acts powerfully on 
the first,) law-suits become less viru- 
lent, and then less frequent. The 
parties whose advocates are disputing 
keenly before the Judge, meet at the 
social board, and mix with kind- 
ness in the occupations or amuse- 
ments of life. Feeling no rancour, 
they judge impartially of each other's 
Mtuation, and at length discover, that 
a trivial or imaginary right is dearly 
bought, when its assertion is attend- 
ed by mutual antipathy and harsh 
judgment. 

The code of statutory law, then, 
has been succeeded by a much more 
agreeable and effectual rule of action. 
It unites with our nature, and there- 
fore ensures its observance ; for that 
man will surely do his duty, who 
knows that the neglect of it would 
be sinful, and feels that it would be 
unpleasant. To use. Indeed, li|n- 
guage which we should in vain at« 
tempt to imitate, “ Est hasC' non 
scripta Bed n^ta lex ; qtt«m non di- 
dicimus, apeepimUB, ;‘verum 

ex iiatura ipsa afripuinius, h|iU8lmus, 
expressimus ; ad quam non docti, 
acd facti ; non in&titut|, sed iinbuti, 
sumus." How pleasing, and yet 


how painful, to compare the happi- 
ness of these our days vith the 
scenes which our fathers exhibited ! 
There are now not as many statutes 
in force as one single session of a 
Parliament in the nineteenth century 
found it necessary to promulgate. 
And those which w^e have arc short, 
simple, and intelligible ; while, for- 
merly^ act followed on act, till the 
clearest principles of natural justice 
became dark and confused. Ot‘ the 
gloomy picture which the statute- 
book gives, the judicial reports pre- 
sent too faithful a reflection in con- 
flicting precedents, in doubt and 
hesitation, in protracted litigation, 
and endless expense. 

There is a period in the history of 
man, in which the remark of the 
solitary philosopher of Scythia is 
correct, who likened laws to cobwebs, 
-^able to restrain the weak, but not 
to resist the force of the strong. At a 
subsequent epoch they may be com- 
pared to puzzles, whence an ingenious 
jurist may extricate himself, through 
loopholes unseen by the novice. Now 
a man who is powerful enough to 
break a statute, or ingenious enough 
to elude it, will never bo degratltd 
from his caste, for exerting his force 
or his talent. neither of 

these failings arc ihc^^iws subject, 
which derive their authority from 
the feelings, and their sanction fioin 
the practice of mankind. A firm 
Government will, even in rude times, 
prevent the laws from being dcsjiiscd 
with impunity by any of its subjects, 
merely because he is powerful ; but 
no free state, nothing less than ab - 
solute and despotic monarchy, can 
prevent ingenuity from twisting them 
to its own purposes. Tho most up- 
right Judge must pronounce that case 
good, in the acceptation of the written 
law, which the les: non scripta sed 
nafa declares to be infamous : for the 
sake of general principle, it is his 
duty, aa sitting in the seat of God, 
sometimes to inflict particular haul- 
ship. But the rules of action, which 
now ri^late our intercourse, dcpeinf 
noton the nicety of the wording of a 
statute, or the correctness of the re- 
port of a precedent. 

That state of society must be hap- 
py in which this latter cocic has force 
sufficient to bind the wills of men. 
It cannot, like the jurisprudence of 
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Justinian, take its rise in a corrupt 
age, or, like the decern viral enact* 
iiients, be lianded down from the 
(lays of simplicity to those of dissipa- 
tion. Its sanction is, and can be 
nothing but the general feeling of 
mankind ; and such a sanction can- 
not be applied where the state of 
public morals is vitiated. It follows, 
therefore, as an irresistible conse- 
quence, that we are a virtuous peo- 
•pic ; and national virtue, and nation- 
al happiness, are as inseparable as 
the sun and his beams. 

Tims it is, that in its state of high- 
est improvement, legislation reflects 
the description which poets drew of 
the world in those days when they 
feigned that govcrnnient had not 
commenced : 

Aurea prima sata cst stas, qute vin- 
dice liullo, , 

S|X)nte suu. sine lege, iidem rcctumque 
colebat : 

Picua, inetusquc aberant j ncc verba mi- 
nucia, dxo 

iErc legebantur ; ncc supplex turba time- 
bat 

Judicis ora sui; sed crant sine vindice 
tuti.” 

We cannot, indeed, boast of what 
he proceeds t^xtol, the ver asternum^ 
and {X\Q per sedans omnia tcilm; but 
we bask in the sunsbing of Peace, and 
feast on the luxuries of Benevolence. 

Such, then, is the progress which 
society has made in moral improve- 
ment ; what degree of forwardness 
marks its progress in mental cul- 
ture ? 

Every person who is familiar with 
literary history must have remarked, 
that while the advances of the mind 
towards perfection are irregular and 
fortuitous, they are also difficult to 
be ascertained. To some of the most 
soaring flights of genius, study and 
endeavour seem hostile; in these^ 
Nature asserts her paramouht domi- 
nion, and laughs at the labours of 
the schools. Is thp Iliad the pro- 
duct of^ well-weighed theory and 
discriminating revision ? Did,ohake» 
spearc study Aristotle There are 
comets in the intcllectitah. at well 
as in the solar system ; iilid the or- 
bits of tlie former arc still more ec- 
centric than those of the latter. Their 
capricious movements, and nearer 
approaches to their centre, ai>prove 
\oL XVII. 


their claim to a more favoured regard, 
anti more intimate connection with 
their luminary, than those other sa- 
tellites have, to whom he dispenses 
his beams with rigid regularity. 
To these erratic visitants of our solar 
system, the astronomer devotes a 
chapter, rather of admiration than 
of comment, and hastens to the 
familiar luminaries whose courses 
are ascertained by his skill. So 
is it with the observer of the in- 
tellectual sky. He admires the bril- 
liant spirits, of whose appearances 
be can narrate only the time and the 
circumstances, and speeds to those 
wherewith custom and science have 
made him familiar. 

It is, therefore, not in the solitary 
appearance of brilliant genius that 
we search for the materials of critU 
cal history, but in the more useful 
light of general knowledge and men- 
tal cultivation. And herein, too, we 
may hope that the world has been 
making a steady progress. 

The revival of learning is justly 
attributed, in a high degree, to the 
noble invention of printing. But 
while we give our ancestors all praise 
for promoting, by means of this 8U-«> 
blime art, the diffusion of knowledge, 
we lament that the manner of their 
doing so was not the best, though 
perhaps the most obvious. To make 
their pupils read, satisfied, fora long 
dme, the notions which the great ma- 
jority of pedagogues had formed of 
their duty. Penmanship and arith- 
metic, from their use in the daily 
business of life, became gradually ar- . 
tides of academical commerce ; but 
of these arts, as used by the mass of 
mankind, the effect on mcntM cul- ‘ 
ture can never be very great. In 
vain, however, we explore the schools 
to #hich our forefathers sent their 
cUildreit, for that course of training 
which forms the paramount object of 
modem tutor. When the boy 
could read bis Bible, and say his cate- 
chism, he was held to la^ no fur- 
ther tuition ; and if, in the politer 
semifiaiies, the drcle was more ex- 
^benatvi^, stUl it was little more than 
the same drcle extended. The tJni- 
versiti^ themselves w^ere not free 
from th^ dweet ; and those classes to 
which the young roan was sent to 
perfect his habits of mental discip- 
line, were too often the places where 
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these liabits were to he actpilretL The 
Professors of philosophy had to do 
■what the schoolmasters ought to have 
done — to fear the tender though t» 
to teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
but unfortunately they often found 
an unpropitious soil. The rising 
crop was tender, not from the early 
season, but from the long-neglected 
Held, which, Avhero it was not barren, 
was fruitful only in reeds and rushes. 
Thus education was, for the most 
part, unproductive of its legitimate 
fruit. Originally defective in design, 
it seldom attained completeness in 
execution. 

The moderns have follow'ed a dif- 
ferent course, and with different suc- 
cess. ' To understand what is read — 
to trace the line of reasoning — to 
discover the coherence of thought 
and design — in one word, loftic is 
the chief study of our ingenuous 
youth. 'I'lio mind is trained to early 
habits of thinking. As soon as the 
celestial hud of reason sprouts forth, 
it is tended and watered with careful 
solicitude. The studies which invi- 
gorate the powers of the mind, and 
those in which these i>owers find 
most useful and pleasant exercise, 
arc judiciously intermixed ; and the 
delight which arises from the one, 
and the benefit winch accrues from 
the other, afford mutual support and 
incitement. 

The modem teacher conceives it 
his duty to make his pupil a good 
man and a useful member of society,, 
as well as a good scholar. That their 
old charge could read his own lan- 
guage with rhetorical precision, and 
understood some others almost as 
well as his own, would now afford 
little gratification to the instructors, 
who could not discover prudence in 
his actions, and intelligence iiv his 
views. 

Heading — the mere art of reading 
— is held to be one of the most cfli- 
cient means towards the attainment 
of the great end of education, and 
not as the only mcansr far less as 
the end itself. Understandcst thou 
wliat thou readcst.^ is the frequent 
question of the teacher, and that his 
pupil may answer yes, his unceasing 
aim. 

It is a necessary consequence of 
the advanced state of the arts, that 
general, has given way to prtffessional 


education. Much of the time which 
the lad spent on studies not closely 
connected with his destined profes- 
sion, is now more properly devoted 
to such as facilitate liis pursuit of 
that whereby he attains his living.*' 
Mechanics, chemistry, and, in a 
word, the arts, to which we arc in- 
debted for the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, b^ad their possessors 
to affluence and distinction ; and 
they arc in a state of too great cul-^ 
tivation tb prevent him to study 
them, by the bye, who ])iirposcs 
to make tbein bis profession. (Clas- 
sical learning bas thus suffered in 
its diffusion, but by no means in its 
genuine utility or proper cultivation. 
The boy who bas spent the greater 
part of bis early years in bring whip- 
ped into a faculty of translating Vir- 
gil or Livy, and who shuts their 
pages for ever, when he gets iiHra 
vh'cs of the birchiii sceptre, has in 
truth received from such an educa- 
tion no benefit commensurate with 
his lost time, or even with his cor- 
poral or pecuniary sufferinp in the 
matter of cliasliscmcnt. 'I'hc habits 
•acquired at school, of attention, su- 
bordination, and civility, arc not 
confined to schools for Latin and 
Greek. They may be taught in se- 
minaries where the ins^llction is such 
as will be useful, at least as well as 
in those where, in effect, it want.s 
even the commendation of being or- 
namental. Classical learning has 
suffered nothing by llie change. 
Every village schoolmaster, it is true, 
does not offer up his rare vhhn- from 
a rude unhewn altar of the Muses ; 
but the Hunters, the llloomfields, 
and the Persons, still minister in 
their temples of IVntclican marble ; 
and we esteem loo highly the taste of 
these excellent ladies, to imagine that 
they regret the scanty oblations of 
unwilling and unsinccre adorers. 

The objection against the ^rencral 
study of the ancient, docs not apply 
to that of the living languages. 
These are spoken by men whose 
^pursuits, arts, and opinionfit, arc con- 
generous with our o\ifii ; and ilic 
mechanician (to use a word which, 
however U^ccssary, the authority 
even of Gibbon has not yet inaile 
familiar, the mechanician) who niay 
acquire, without serious labour, a 
sjieech stored with useful treatises iu 
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Ills own art and mystery/* xvill 
never liesitatc to make the acquisi- 
tion. The knowledge of the conti- 
nental languages can scarcely be call- 
ed an ornamental — it is a necessary 
part of every man's education. Our 
intercourse with foreigners, in con- 
sequence of those improvements 
which have contracted the surface 
of the globe, and made Rome adja- 
cent to London, is so frequent and 
so close, that no man can, with the 
slightest comfort, continue ignorant 
of their idioms. Tlie pardonable 
vanity of France, and the insular si- 
tuation of Kngland, retarded their 
progress in this respect, much more 
than that of their neighbours. In 
the nineteenth century, the Swiss 
farmer and the Dutch artificer were 
taught, by necessity, to use more 
languages than one, and the same 
necessity, by degrees, extended its 
influence to ourselves. 

On such topics it were easy to en- 
large ; but when we recollect that 
we detain our indulgent* readers 
from the festivities of a joyous anni- 
versary, wo bridle in our inclination. 
A few moments further we crave 
their indulgence, while we rccal to 
their minds the improvements which 
have been made on"*tlie conveniences 
of life. 

And here, to descend to all the 
minute accommodations which, view- 
ed singly, appear unworthy of notice, 
but, taken in the aggregate mass, are 
so conducive to our comfort, would 
be an endless task. We shall there- 
fore mention only the application of 
mechanical ingenuity to thq increase 
of the case and expedition of tra- 
velling- 

To vsomc of our. Zetland friends, 
who will peruse these lines in a few 
liours after they arc carried from our 
desk, it may not have occurred, that 
in the days of their ^andfathers, a 
voyage thence to London was a* mat- 
ter of serious deliberation. Half a 
century before their time, the mourn- 
ings for your friend in Calcutta 
might have become shabby, before 
you knew that he was defunct. If 
wc look on these times with a mix- 
ture of pity and contempt, what 
shall wc think of the condition of 
our ancestors at an era still more r6- 
mote ? It is said that, to some of the 
i3cottisli Islands, the news of our Re- 


volution in 1G8B travelled so slowlyi 
that their loyal natives were jiraying 
for the health and wealth of their 
most gracious sovereign, Lord King 
James, for many months after the 
piety of his daughter and his nephew 
had relieved him from the cares of a 
crown. .Yet pur worthy progenitors 
were happy iii a condition -^vhich wc 
would deem absolute barbarism. It' 
is not the negation^ but the jtrivalion 
of conveniences which distresses men. 

Although the involuntary reflec- 
tion of every day is, that we have 
attained the summit of improvement, 
et the experience of every day cx- 
ibits to us some new invention, 
some new discovery. In the rapi- 
dity, rather than in the individual 
stride of its improvements, docs 
each^ succeeding generation excel its 
precursors. Homer, we presume, 
would not have been sorry to have 
bis existence retracted to the times 
which he has immortalized ; but who 
among us could suffer the want of 
the conveniences which the last ten 
years have produced } 

"When we compare the refined 
feeling's and advanced civilis^ation of 
this age, with the condition of the 
world three centuries ago, we are 
confirmed in the hope of greater ame- 
lioration. The spring of the human 
mind is as clastic as ever, and its in- 
struments and opportunities multi- 
ply every hour. We shall perhaps 
be placed among the dreamers, yet 
wc cannot help saying, that our 
grandchildren may look back on us 
with pity:; &nd marvel .how, with so 
few accommodations, we could sup- 
port the tedium of existence. 

Improvement in the arts of life 
springs from a double source, — study, 
and that for which the poverty of 
language provides ' no other word 
than ^ance. Now, as the grasp 
of the intellect is not weakened nor 
contracted, we are undoubtedly as 
able as our ancestors were to turn 
to advantage- the former of these, 
aud to reap from it all the benefits 
of investigation and research. This 
spring, then, can never fail; to its 
CQur^ there are no limits. To the 
s^otid, however, chance, we admit 
that,<«n rerum naturae there must 
bounds somewhere ; but who shell 
tell ps where these boundaries lie ? 
Has any traveller penetrated into 
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that unknown country sufficiently 
far to be able to discover its recesses, 
or to examine that order of things 
by which its seemingly unconnected 
achievements are directed ? Long 
before its boundless storehouses are 
exhausted, the world may have de- 
serted her track in the heav.cns, and 
the sun himself may have gone out. 
To this chance (Including under it, 
lucky thought, as well as lucky ac- 
cident) we owe the discovery of 
many of our most useful arts, and 
the improvement of others. Thus 
gunpowder, applied now no more to 
the destruction of man, but to his 
happiness and comfort, was the crea- 
ture of accident. And thus in their 
signets, ninety generations had ac- 
tually used the art of printing, be- 
fore chance suggested to the doubtful 
Monk of Mentz, or citizen of Haer- 
lem, to make those improvements 
on it, through which it stands forth 
the handmaid of religion, the propa- 
gator of knowledge, and the safe- 
guanl of freedom. 

Thus, in the advancement of civi- 
lization, chance and study go hand 
in hand. Wc see them in their rise 
and in their progress, but we dare 
not, even in imagination, fix the end 
of their career. Speculatively, this 
will he* gran ted : it is too obvious to 
be denied. But when one ventures to 
predict a time, of which the improve- 
ments shall 80 far excel tliose of the 
present, that our descendants may 
look back on us with somewhat of 
those feelings wherewith we regard 
what we call the rude ages/our pride 
is alarmed, and we consign the im- 
perdnenc disturber of our repose to 
the ranks of those whose fancy out- 
strips their judgment. But why? 
VV'ould his predietion contradict the 
analogy of history? If these huda* 
tores iemporis instaittis know all the 
inventions and discoveries which are 
yet to be made, wherefore do they 
not communicate their benefits to 
the World? and if thev-do^not know 
them, on whal ground do they we- 
sume to etibt theit efficacy? nave 
they got i pateti for ascertaining 
the Value wiJ6|OO^^ whieh €Xist 
only in the DHMTO bf ftltttrfty? Let 
them look Up(^ bisltom^nid See whe- 
ther it ever was SOi DM ihe stroHsr, 
Tbespins, anticipate the age Of Euri- 
pides ? Did Rothuliis foresee the em- 


pire of the Cffisarj ? Did he, the first 
of our rude progenitors, wlm, Irom 
the example of the little nautilus, 
ventured, on the placid sea, — did he, 
or his admiring friends, picture to 
themselves ah age when his rude 
discovery should have swollen out 
into the might and the magnificence 
of the British tiavy ? Or would they 
then have dreamed, that, in after days, 
upon the deceitful element on which 
they trembled to embark their shape- 
less canoe, the ascendancy of empires, 
and the fate of mankind, would be 
determined ? We wot not. 

Yet we acknowledge that the an-* 
ticipatioii of futurity is rather for 
the poet than the philosopher, 'i'hc 
experience of the past assures us 
that the condition oi the world will 
be daily ameliorated ; but concern- 
ing the nature of these ameliorations 
history and analogy afford us few 
materials for conjecture. A master 
of wisdom has pronounced, that the 
coolness with which the sage becomes 
acquainted witli change, proceeds not 
from foresight, but from experimen- 
tal conviction, that althougli the af- 
fairs of the world are subject to 
settled laws, yet the counsels of Him 
who enacts and disj^enses them are 
too vast for ihe^apprchcnsion of man. 
Let us therefore not spurn the cup 
which is held to our own lips in fruit- 
less inquiries after the enjoyments of 
our descendants. The Horatian ad- 
vice to present gratification, we may 
this day take without exchanging the 
character of Christians for that of 
Epicureans ; for where, in the wide 
•circle of terrestrial felicity, shall we 
discover that which teems with so 
much gratification to the patriot, so 
mlicb joy to the philanthropist, as tliat 
fraternal concord which the sun has 
this day awoke the British world to 
celebrate? Peace at home, and re- 
verence from abrokd, — the strong 
awed^by oUr strength, and the weak 
confidihg in our beneficence; tlicsc 
are blesaings which we cannot 
fully appreciate. The formal do- 
minion of oilr countrymen is ex- 
tended over almost half the World ; 
its virtual influence is commensurate 
With the World itself* The potent 
states Of North Amerfch approve and 
rejoice in their noble/ descent. In 
Australia, seven mighty empires 
have arisen to govern domains wnich, 
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three centuries ago, were the un* slave was to cease for ever ; ami the 
tUsputed proper.iy of the beast of behest was obeyed. The natives of 
prey and the cannibal. Our uni^ . Africa arise daily in the scale of ha>* 
versities and metropores, our nianity j| and we piously antioipatc 

drals and palaces, now brightch the an era when the curse of CahUn^ 
face of climes, whose maps long pror like one of the great rivers of his 
sen ted a dreary blank, where even the children/ shall have lost itself in the 
most sweeping conjecture could not sahdsi — when our descendants shall 
delineate a river or a hill. Asia, has inhafe dcligh|t from the congs of a 
forgot tire iiitrodnction of the Britisli Negro Virgil, and instruction from 
power, and now blesses that sober the pages of .a Morisco Aristotle, 
rule which has silenced the voice of. Meanwhile, Britannia herself, that 
war and pf onpKession. English island sq^ninute on the map, and so 
kingdoms wonder at the reports— conspicuous in the story of the world, 
once not fabulous— which pronoun- enjoys in the coincmplation of her 
ced their native seats the domains of own, and her pljfsprings* felicity, it 
the serpent and the crocodile, and satisfaction which Babylon and Ter- 
look in vain, amid the more than sia, and Mac^don and Rome, never 
Assyrian fertility of their fields, for felt. Like the tree of Goa, While 
the deserts which were traversed by a her stem continues healthy, her 
Park and a Lcdyard. But for Africa^ branches have struck tliemsel ves licw 
our fathers did more than plant colo- roots in the earth, and added utility 
nics and establish kingdoms. By their to her power, majesty to her piesehce, 
voice, and in their native language— and perhaps perpetuity to her ilu- 
the language of liberty — Chfistiaiu- ration. ' * 

ly pronounced that the name of a 


SKETCtll^S OF THE EAULY IIISTOAY OP THE GF.HEllAL ASSEMBLY OF TlIE 
cHuncn OF Scotland. 

No. X, 

Soon .after the rising of the Ninth with the Protestant nobility, to ho 
General Assembly, the attachment held at Perth ; but by advice of the 
of Mary to Daruley became th^ sub- Bishop of Ross, and the Dean of 
ject of general observation. As Darn- Re^tafrig, it was delayed. A convep- 
Icy was devoted to the Catholic faitli, lion, for the purpose of consider ii^ 
the pfospect of liis marriage with the ** such things as concerned religion," 
Queen was regarded by the Reform^ was called a day or two before tUc 
ers with apprehension and dislike, meeting of the General Assembly, 
Lcttcrs.werc circulated by then! about but none of the Protestant nobility 
this time, deploring the continuance , attended. 

of popery, and exhorting to the use The As^mbly met at Edinburgh, 
of rigorous means for its suppression, in the Nether Tolbootii. op 25th 
On the approach of Easter,^ the Su- of June 15G5. The invocation of 
periutendant of Lothian presented a the name of (jpd" was made by John 
supplication to the Queen, in which Willock, Superin tendaWt of the 
she was requested to prohibit the use who was chosen Moderator. v 
of the popish rites which are com- A part of the , First Se^oii was 

monly observed on 'that occasion, cupi^ in hearing the reports, and in 
TJic Secretary replied, that tho^wish- renewing the commissions of visitors 
esofthe Reformers would be com- of. churches. *' Mr , Johne Fruje, 
plied with, and wrote to some of the .Minister of Dummenie^ and Patrick 
leading papists, recouimcnding them T.Grajgh,,MmistcronUtho, were com - 
to refrain from tlie.^usa of imy oIh .^ijj^;upou ,f^ not lepoiriog to 
noxious ceremonies. 0 the exercise of prbpho* 

however, that the Queen, who tiiid prophecying^ 

gone ^to Stirling, not only praOtkii^ ^pretmg of the^^riptur^, W 
the ritea which are usilal at Easily, ereiso ai^ihted by the I'i^t BoC^^bf 
but advikd others to do ^ the some. Disciplino, to bo held week 
She soon after requested a kneeting in every tawQOfvh^^O^^^.and 
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repaire of learned men are.*' The 
day of rnceting was left to be fixed by 
the Minister and Jifildersj and scems^ 
in most places, to have been Thurs- 
day. Those who conducted the ex- 
ercise were called the Company of 
Interpreters.” A passage of Scrip- 
ture was read, upon which one gave 
his judgment, to the instruction and 
consolation of the audience. Another 
followed, who confirmed what had 
been said, or added what had been 
omitted, or corrected what had been 
advanced ; and all who were present 
had liberty to declare their mind, “ to 
the comfort and consolation of the 
kirk.'* All digressions and invec- 
tives were to be avoided ; and no one 
was to move a question which he 
would not answer. AVhen the exer- 
cise was finished, the Ministers, and 
those who constituted the “Company 
of Interpreters,” withdrew, and deli- 
vered their judgtnent on the manner 
in which it had been conducted. 
Those persons whose doctrine or 
manner deserved censure, were call- 
ed in and admonished. The object 
of this exercise was “ that the kirk 
might have tryall of men's knowledge 
and graces,” and also, “ that such as 
had somewhat profit^l in God's word 
might, from time to time, grow in 
more full perfection to serve the 
kirk.” Ministers and Headers, within 
six miles, were enjoined to attend ; 
and all ** in whom was supposed to 
be any gift” were to be cliarged to 
join themselves with the “Company 
of Interpreters.” 'i'hc persons upon 
whom cpmplaint was made, in the 
present instancy, “excused them- 
selves with want of charges, be rea- 
son t^eir stipends were not duclie 
payed unto them." 

In the same session, the Superin- 
tendant of I'ife “ complained upon 
William Ileriot, Reader at Mony va- 
ird, for removing to Strathardaill 
witJjout licence 'obtained bo him or 
the parochiners : The Assciiiblie or- 
dained the Act made June 1664 to be 
putt in execution.” This Act probi- 
l)its a minister from leaving hk con- 
gregation witnout the knowledge of 
the Superini^ndant tot th^ kirrL By 
this senteni®! it app^ra to. hjyc ex- 
tended to Readers as well as Miniaters. 
Thereat of this iSe^ion^wasoccupit^ 
in malting arrangements for the mi- 
nistration of the word and sacraments. 


in some parishes which had been al- 
together destitute, or very irregularly 
supplied. 

lu the Second Session, the Assem- 
bly required the nobility who were 
present to make supplication to the 
Queen for the faithful execution of 
the Acts which had been lately made 
for the punishment of profaneiiess 
and vice, and for protecting the ju- 
risdiction of the Church, and secu- 
ring the stipends of ministers. A 
Committee, consisting of ^rskine of 
Bun, John Willock, who was Mo- 
derator, Christopher Goodman, Mi- 
nister at &t. Andrew's, and Mr John 
Row, Minister at Perth, was appoint- 
j^ed “ for ordouring the Articles to be 
sent to the Queen's Majestic/' The 
Assembly met in the afternoon to re- 
ceive their report ; and the tenor of 
the Articles is set down in the Re- 
■ gister. “ Beeaus the said Artiklcs 
ar of grit weight,” says Knox, in the 
Fifth Book of his Ilistory, p. 37 1, 

and worthy of memory, I thocht 
glide to insert the same,* ivord by 
word.” Bi* Cook regards these Ar- 
ticles as an interesting document, 
and has inserted them in his History 
of the Reformation, Vol. 111. p. 184. 
They are much bolder in Ihcir de- 
mands than any which had hitherto 
been presented from the Assembly, 
'f hey require, That popery should 
be universally suppressed through- 
out the realm, not only inthc subjects, 
but also in the Queen, — That sure 
provision be made for the stipends 
and residence of Ministcrs,^'i'hat all 
teachers, whether public or private, 
be examined and admitted by the 
church, — That the emoluments per- 
taining to friars and priests be ap- 
plied to the support of the poor, and 
upholding of schools, — That Judges 
be appoiiHed in every district for the 
punisnment of vice,— And that some 
order should be established for re- 
lieving the. labourers of the ground 
from the payment of tcinds. Luii- 
dic of that ilk, Cunningham of Cun- 
ninghamhead, Barham of Grange, 
Hume of Spot, and James Baron, 
Burgess of Edinburgh, were appoint- 
ed to present these Articles to the 
Queen. Should they not succeed in 
obtaining her answer before the 
breaking up of the. Assembly, they 
were to communicate it, when ob- 
tained, to the Session of likliuburgh ; 
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and the Session were to transmit it 
to the Superintendants, tliatit iniglit 
be known as soon as possible to the 
Avhole church. And in the mean 
time, as many were complaining that 
their stipend was not paid, and de- 
siring to remove to other places where 
they might he better provided for, an 
Act was passed to prevent the re- 
moval of any Minister, Kxhorter, or 
Reader, till the Queen's answer to 
these Articles was received. Along 
AVitli the Articles from the Assembly ' 
there seems to have been presented 
to the Queen a supplication from the 
rrotestant nobility, or rather from 
the “ whole body professing Chnst 
Jesus within the realm.” It em- 
braces the principal points contained 
in the Articles, and is inserted by 
Keith, p. 545, from a copy preserved 
in the Cottonian Library. The answer 
given by the Queen will be noticed 
in a subsequent sketch. 

In the same Session, a Committee 
were appointed to sit from six till 
eight ill the morning, for the deci- 
sion of questions which might be 
proposed, and were instructed to 
report their decisions to the Assem- 
bly, that they might be inserted in 
the Register. These questions were 
very often connected with marriage, 
or points of discipline, and several 
cases of this kind were preserved in 
the record of this Assembly. The 
following is of a diftbreiit kind, and 
deserves to he noticed. When the 
Protestant religion was established, 
many of the Popish Clergy retained 
their benefices. Some of these, it 
would ap])ear, embraced the Pro- 
testant faith ; and in order to better 
their income, became Ministers of 
.another parish, without resigning 
the benefice of which they had been 
originally possessed. With regard 
to the question arising from such 
practices, the Committee, consisting 
of Adam, Rishop of Orkney, Craig, 
Goodman, Row, George Riichanan, 
ami Robert Ront, concluded as fol- 
lows : , 

Jt is thoght aggrieable to the* 
word , o£ God, . that no faithfull' 
Preacher of word may enjoy'- 

anc Renefioeor- Living pertaining to 
the Kirk, except he reraaine the-; 
said Kiik to discharge his office for, 
the quhilk he rcceavit the said Re- 
neficc ; ^ud that if he ba transportit 
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be the Kirk or Superintendent, to 
any uther Place, whereby he may 
not discharge his Dewtic in baitli, 
that he be depry vit of the ane, and it 
to be bestpwit upon ane uther, pro- 
videin^ always the foirsaid person bo 
sufficiently answerit of his stipend.” 

Petrie has misunderstood, or mis- 
interpreted this decision, when ho 
says (Part III., p. 342.), “ It was 
concluded generally, that none should 
have two benefices or livings.” The 
answer to the question goes no far- 
ther than to say that one man should 
not hold two benefices, unless he 
could discharge the duties of both. 
And, in the event of his resigning 
one of the livings, it;is provided that 
he shall be sufficiently answerit of 
his stipend.” The terms of this 
proviso are not very explicit ; but 
the meaning seems to be, that if one 
of the livings were inadequate, the 
incumbent, before resigning the 
other, should be secured in so much 
of the stipend as to make up a suf- 
ficient maintenance. Or perhaps the 
meaning is merely, that, in resigning 
the living, he who possessed it should 
reserve his right to any stipend 
which was due for the time during 
which he held it. 

In the Third Session, a request 
was presented from the Commissa- 
ries of Edinburgh, that the Minister 
or Reader of every parish should keep 
a register of deaths, in which the 
names of the deceased, the place of' 
their residence, and the day and 
year of their decease, 'should be* in- 
serted ; anif that a copy of this re- 
gister should Tie delivered to the 
Procurator-fiscal, to prevent frauds 
being practised against pupils or cre- 
ditors. The great utility of the mea- 
sure was obvious, but the Assembly 
were compelled to reply, that while 
few of the Ministers had glebes or 
manses, it was impossible to comply 
with tnis request. 

In the Fourth Session, complaint 
having been made ' against Mr 
J ohne Hobertsone, Thesa^r of Ross, 
and Minister of Uiquhaft, and John 
Watsone, Minister of Alves/'^that 
they left their vocation,' they 
were charg^^by the Asscmlflf to re- 
turn to thei^ Ministry, under pain of 
disol^edienceand loss of their stipend. 

By the First Rook of Discipline, 
the mirtistratioti of the Sacraments 
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was not only to be pcrformeil by 
Ministers, hut Headers^ iilthough 
not admitted to the charge of a pa^ 
rish, might be .permitted, by consent 
of the church, to administer the Sac- 
raments. And ill this Session, the 
Commissioner of Murray^ was ap- 
]H>intcd to try whether certain £x« 
horters, who were named, were 
worthy to be admitted to baptize and 
solemnize marriage. Some Commis- 
sions were then given for visiting 


churches ; and as the present \vas a 
crisis of danger and alarm, Knox 
was instructed to warn, the brethren, 
aliould any thing important occur 
before the meeting of the next As- 
sembly. “ Thanks being .given to 
Ged, be Johne Willock, Superin- 
tenderit of the West, and the 2 .UI 1 
^ December ni^ct to cum appoinlit 
for the iijxt Assembly to coiivcin in 
Edinburgh, this Assembly was dis- 
solved.** 


ilN EXCURSION IN MUNSTER. 


Dublin, Sept, 1825. 

Mr Editor, 

. Ireland is such an iinfasbionable 
country, that to travel out of it seems 
the pursuit of every one who is 'not 
foTcal by poverty to stay at home. 
Thus, every one wlio is tired of his 
time, and fondly fancies that change 
of mind can be procured by change 
of place, flies from his own despis^ 
country as fast as steam can paddle 
or wheel whirl him, to join the herd 
of idlers that infest the sunny roads 
of France or Italy, visiting the Con- 
tinent as woodcocks do southern 
.chores, to be shot at by sharpers, and 
boeoinc the fair and full-fod game of 
inn-kcepers, and artists, and CiceronL 
Therefore there is not a dusty water- 
ing place in England, nor an old 
arch or ruin in Italy, nor a lake or 
'mountain in Switzerland, that is not 
familiar on the lips of tourists* Thus, 
driving along Uniidst dust and dis- 
agrecability-^ating, drinking, and 
sleeping in discomfort — at length 
they come home, not better, not 
wiser, not happier than when ,thev 
set out ; or, as an old writer well 
says, they who cross the seo^ to All 
their hearts and their brain, do but 
travel northward for beat, and seek 
that candle which they carry ijp their 
hand. Now, with all deference, I 
would suggest, that there are monu- 
ments of antiquity in Ireland worthy 
of ^n8pectfon,-^tnere is scenery on 
whii^ tlie i^yi^ naay repose with do*, 

and gle^and mditniHtis, abinulant- 
W picturesque, and suScient. to call 
iortli the exertion of jhe pen and 
pencil in their des^rJj^UiJIt; sHsll 
therefore, Mr Editor, ofleV.^yibu as a 
very unworthy spcnaitnen of.gn JrWi, 


tottr, the result of a ten days* cxciir.* 
sion through the North-western part 
of the province of Munster; and as 
my travels engrossed but a small por- 
tion of my time, and a small share 
of my money, your readers, instead 
of a costly and hot-pressed volume 
descriptive of a foreign journey, are 
hero presented with what is short and 
cheap, in your very reasonable Mis- 
cellany ; and I would here beg of 
you and your readers to bear in 
mind, that the conversations and le- 
gendary narratives interspersed in 
this little tour are given as nearly as 
possible in the words of the people 
with whom I communicated. 

Gentle reader, then pray bring 
ears to bear with' the uncouth and 
provincial names of mountain, and 
lake, and river ; and instead of the 
Euphonick terms of Alp and Appeii- 
ine, Como and Constance, Forli and 
Frescati, if you can put up with the 
Slicubloom, the Devirs-bit, the 
Keeper, Lough Dearg, and Innis- 
cealtral the Shrine of the Holy Cioss, 
and the Rock of Cashel, ])er))aps 
what yon r^d may beguile half an 
hour, and may induce you, some 
time or other — health, and time, and 
pocket perinittiiig — to visit scenes not 
less worthy of your notice, because 
within your reach. I shall not dc.- 
scribe my journey on the outside of 
the fU^e-coach along the high road 
from, Dublin to Limerick. In my 
. iriew, a stage- coach is a horrible vch icle 
fqir ttaveuing; it jjs for an 

AltdmpyiJn Jiis hujfenjp to Term, 
whirling floftg amj^^fods of dust, 
beset with j[)ad nirfi^sami'bad smells. 
Thp sultry ah,|loyauce and perfect 
iliscomfoft of tne whole apparatus 
disables a traveller from observation 
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or tlioiiqlit, and unHts hini for col- 
Jccling or (14;estinp; information. I 
diverged from the high road hear the 
town of Roscrea, and hastened to 
the house of a friend, where I re- 
cruited and refreshed myself much 
better, I dare say, than if 1 were in 
the best hotel in France; and on 
the following day, invited by a cool 
and bracing bteeze from the nbrth, 
1 ventured to ascend the Slieubloom 
mountain, which rises immediately 
behind my friend’s demesne. This 
mountain forms a long and not 
very lofty chain, dividing the King's 
and Queen Counties, lies nearly 
ill the centre of Ireland, and the 
waters, taking their rise from its eas- 
tern side, flow by means of the Suir, 
Norc, and Barrow; into the sea at 
Waterford^ while those descending 
from its Western ridge flow into the 
Shannon, the central drain of Ire- 
land. This range of mountains is 
of the silicious sand- stone and pud- 
ding-stone formation, and contains, 

1 apprehend, no mineral or metallic 
treasures. But there is a glorious 
view from it to the north, the moun- 
tains of Wicklow to the east, the 
mountains of Iduah, in which is the 
rich coal-field of Castlccomer, to the 
south : in the far distance, the sharp 
and peaked points of Galtee moun- 
tains — nearer still the magnificent 
and lofty Keeper (so called from its 
arresting the clouds passing from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and keeping, in un- 
settled weather, a wreath of mist as 
a helmet on its angry head) ; to the 
west, the mountains of Clare and 
Gahvay, and the magnificent broad- 
valley in which the Shannon ex- 
pands itself into a lake, and forma 
what is called Lough Dearg. Ini-' 
mediately under the mountain range, 
on which I was standing, lay that 
part of the County of Tipperary sur- 
rounding the town of lloscrea, and 
that part of the King’s County called 
the Barony of Clonlisk. The fei- 
turcs of this district are naturally 
very beautiful, and they are highly 
improved by cultivation and plant-' 
ing ; I know no part of Ireland thefre . 
diversified in natural feature, and 
part of Kngl^bd more ornaroenl^ly 
woodedr— the country so hilly, so 
abrupt, and sO variegated, that; it 
looks as if it had been once liquid, 
and in the midst of some mighty 
VOL. xvn. 


storm its waves had been soliilified, 
and all its gulplis and surges perpe- 
tuated ill the billowy agitation. J>i- 
rectly under my eye lay the beauti- 
ful green hill of Golden-grove, with 
a red .oak-wood climbing up its side, 
and clothing half its surface ; ami 
still further west, about six miles otF, 
that hill cdnsecrated, in the supposi- 
tion of the people, as the haunt and 
favourite resort of fairies — the beau- 
tiful Knocksheegowna, a hill now 
celebrated, by being made - the scene 
of a lively Irish tale from the pen of 
Mr Croker. Directly near me, on a 
secondary range of the mountain, 
and divided from the upper ridge by 
a valley, in which" ran a mountain 
stream, in the midst of a solitary and 
wild moor, rose two immense cairns, 
with a number of smaller mounds 
encircling them. These elevations, 
evidently the work of men, and 
which are to be found on all the 
mountains of Ireland and Scotland, 
and wherever the Celtic race was es- 
tablished, excited my curiosity ; and 
on approaching them, I perceived that 
one was cut through and divided. 
On inquiry from an intelligent com- 
panion, 1 found that a few years ago 
some person dwelling in an adjacent 
mountain valley, dreamt that if he 
dug to the bottom of the cairn he 
would find an immense treasure ; 
and as it was too gigantic an under- 
taking for any individual, he com- 
municated his dream to his neigh- 
bours, and as the Irish can be always 
led to believe in dreams, prophecies, 
and visionary promises, the story 
spread liko heath on fire along the 
sides of the mountain, and for 
many successive nights hundreds and 
thousands collected with spades, mat- 
tocks, and shovels, and in successive 
and alternate parties they fell to 
work to perforate and cut throu^i 
the cairn. - Not the least carious cir- 
cumstance attending this concourse 
of goldfinders was that of an old 
Protestant residing oii the mountain- 
side, the only person in the whole 
district in possession of a Bible, 
who waa forced by them to attend 
the nocturnal scene. . They provided 
him with a chair and a lantern, and 
made him read passages out of the 
Holy Scriptures while they proceed- 
ed in their anxious work. For thtce 
nights they laboured without inter- 
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niisbion, aiul towards tlic grey of the 
tliinl morning they came to a course 
of flags laid carefully in the centre 
of the mound ; the centre flag^ on 
being struck with o pick-axe, return- 
ed a cavernous sound. The man 
crietl, Boys, I have come to a cave, 
and it's full of money — help, help, 
to lift up this flag." At once huncU 
reds rushed down ; many were near 
being crushed to death ; all,, mad 
with excited hopes, scrambled and 
tumbled tc come in. for a share of 
the gold : even the old Bible-reader 
started up from his stool, and fling- 
ing his book and spectacles away, 
rushed down the side of the excava- 
tion. The pressure of the crowd 
was so great, that there was not 
room to raise the large flag, but at 
length, by a thousand blows, it was 
dashed to pieces, and lo ! to the hor- 
ror and astonishment of all, nothing 
was to be seen but a skeleton of dry 
bones ; — and thus it was practically 
proved, to the shame, grief, and dis- 
comfiture of the whole population, 
that this cairn was but the tomb of 
some Celtic chieftain, and that the 
great mound was put together by the 
piety and veneration of their ances- 
tors. My informant assures me, 
that the bones found must have be- 
longed to a giant, for the thigh bone 
was twice as long as those of men in 
our degenerate day : hut on enquiry 
from others, 1 could not And that 
his statement could be verifled ; they 
' might be somewhat larger, but not 
so inucJi so as to justify the conclu- 
sion that when alive the owner of 
them was a giant or an antediluvian. 
In looking to the composition of this 
mound of earth, 1 found it was com- 
posed of alternate layers of large 
stones and clay, and that the stones 
were of different formations, some so 
large that no roan could carry theni, 
and yet evidently not the produce of 
the mountain, some lime-stone, some 
granite, some grawakc and schist, 
and evidently brought with infinite 
trouble from distant places. 

On the following day, 1 left ,thc 
hospitable home of my iriend under 
the dUeubloom mountain, and pro- 
ceeded to that part of the County of 
I'ipperary called Ormond, once the 
broad and fair domain of the Butler 
family, and frOm wheftce it now 
takes its ancient and wclt-sounding 
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title. In the centre of this populous 
and highly-cultivated district stands 
the town of Nenagh, containing a 
.population of about 10,000, but in 
no way remarkable or worthy of 
note, except for one of the finest 
and largest ruined c^^stlcsin Ireland, 
built about the year 1200, and which 
was one of ihc fortresses, or 
nids dc tfjrannic” built by King 
John to curb the Irish. ^ The other 
four were Ardiinnau, Lismore, Ty~ 
brack, and Limerick. I have not 
had opportunity to ascertain whether 
the other four arc in existence ; but 
certainly the Castle of Nenagh is a 
fine specimen of the old Norman 
military architcctuifi’, and the kcc]>, 
or tower, is uncqu:’lled in Ireland, 
and must, from its height and mas- 
sive proportions, have cost an im- 
mense sum in building, a^: U ap- 
pears that all the English fortresses 
in Ireland were b\iilt by masons 
brought from England, as the Irish 
of that day had no carpenters or 
masons ; for Sir John DaVfcs assures 
us, that the Irish never did so good 
a thing as to build a city ; and the 
liouscs of their Princes, and even 
their places of defence, were con- 
structed of turf or wattles plaistcrccl 
over. The castle of Nenagh is en- 
tered by a stone causeway, which is 
flanked by two large round towers, 
between which was the portcullis 
and the gate, which brings you into 
a large square building, once the 
residence of the governor and officers 
of the garrison ; — passing through 
this building, you come into tltc 
ballium, or court of the fortress, con- 
taining an area of about 180 feet, 
surrounded by a curtain wall once 
20 feet high and 8 feet thick, of an 
oval shape ; at each end of the long- 
est diameter of the oval is a round, 
flanking tower, and at the farthest 
extremity of the ballium, towards 
the north-west, the keep, or great 
t6wcr, about 120 feet high, and 
about feet in diameter. The 
whole of the fortification is now in 
ruins, and the plan is not easily 
discernible, it having been battered 
down by Cromwell; and, what Was 
worse than old Nol's cannon, it has 
been undermined by the inhabitants 
of the town, in order to procure 
materials for their -adjoining houses ; 
but still the great tower stands, and 
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IS conspicuous over l!ic whole coun- 
try. In vain dreamers have at- 
tempted to uhdcimine it, in order 
to procure treasure supposed to be 
buried under its foundation ; in 
vain did a barbarous owner of an 
adjoinini;^ field, in order to be re- 
venged on the sparrows and daws 
tliat infested his corn, place a barrel 
of gunpowder under it to blow it 
up — the gunpowder only tore a piece 
out of it ; but still the tower stands, 
and will stand, apparently inde- 
structible, from the groat thicknesa 
of its walls, and the durability of its 
materials. It is remarkable that no* 
writer on the antiquities of Ireland 
has given any description of this 
castle, so well worthy of observa- 
tion, nor have 1 seen any print or 
drawing of it published ; and I 
would suggest that it would be well 
worthy of some accurate draughts- 
man’s trouble to take a plan and 
elevation of this fine Norman struc- 
ture. J^ut enough of old castles 
I shall therefore proceed to give you 
an account of my excursion to the 
Holy Island, or the Seven Churches 
in the Shannon. 

It has been remarked of the Cul- 
dees, and their founder Columba, 
who were the earliest preachers of 
the Christian religion in Ireland, 
that they loved to fix their abode and 
worship in places difficult of access, 
amidst mountain fastnesses* or in 
islands. They thus established their 
Island abbey at Iona, in the Hebri- 
des— and in Ireland they selected 
the inlands in the Shannon as'* fa- 
vourite retreats, where they lived 
secure in their solitary and ascetic 
habits. Seven, with these old mo- 
nastics, was a mystical and sacred 
number : to use the words of Led- 
wich : “ The number seven was 
early consecrated to religion; the 
Jewish rites were accommoda^ toi 
it — it is found among the Brahmins 
and Egyptians ; the Greek fathers 
extol its power and efficacy, and the 
Latin, as usual, apply it to super- 
stitious observances." — The Church 
formed ' various septenaries* >The 
following is extracted from Arch- 
bishop Pcckham*s Constitutioti, made 
at Lambeth, A. P. laSl The 
Most High hath created a medicine 
for the bcoly of man, reposited in 
seven vessels, that is the seven sa- 


craments of the Church ; there are 
seven articles of faith belonging to 
the mystery of the Trinity, seven . 
articles’ belonging to Christs hu- 
manity ; there are seven command- 
ments respecting man, seven capital 
sins, seven principal virtues." Much 
more to the purpose in Amelarius 
Durandus and the Ritualists. ^Tliac 
the Irish entertained a high vene- 
ration for tliis number, witness the 
Seven Churches at Glendalough— 
Clonmacnois, Inniscathy, Inch I)cr- 
rin, Innisccaltra, and the Seven Al- 
tars at Clonfert, and the Holy Cross. 
It was to visit one of these sacred 
stations, namely, Innisccaltra, situ- 
ated in that part of the broad Shan- 
non which lies between Portumna 
and Killaloe, that I proceeded, ac- 
companied by a few friends, in a lit- 
tle boat, or, as it is here callcd, a cot, ' 
on as fine a day as could be desired. 

A poor fisherman hired his boat, aiid 
his own and his son’s exertions to 
row us during the whole day, for the 
small sum of three shillings. Never 
was money better earned or more 
cheerfully paid. ^ The poor fellow 
was an actual treasure — a perfect 
specimen of an intelligent Irish- 
man, full of traditionary Knowledge, 
full of good-humour, full of super- 
stition— and so perfectly communi- 
cative, so civil and so ^deferential in 
his manner, that I could venture to 
put him in comparison with any 
’ French valet de place, or any Italian 
Cicerone , — As we rowed along, there 
was not an old castle hanging over 
a promontory, nor an old ruined 
church sequestered in sqme sunny 
vale, of wnich he had not an anec- 
dote or story of days gone by to tell. 

** What castle is that, Pat, that 
rises as if out of the water ? It is a 
beautiful ruin.” ** Oh, the armv 
from Limerick handled that well 
with their big ^ns, not long ago. 
It was one of MacBrien’s castles, 
and when Cromwell took his estate, 
and drove him into Connaught, some 
of his people kept that castle for him 
and his a long time; but lately it 
was a great place for making poteen, 

< and tlmy kept the place in spite of 
’ the gaugers ; and many a good, drop 
I brought away in this cot, and 
•carried it to the quality* But the 
gaugers brought an anfiy from Li- 
merick, with a cannon in a big boat, ' 
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and poor 'Fady O'Carrol and the 
rest of the boi/s were obliged to run 
away in t^cir cots as fast as you 
please/’ Whose house is that, 
Paddy, there, at the end of the bay, 
at the Galway side ?” Oh, sotrte 
new-comer from Dublin. It did 

belong to the B s : as fine and 

as likely a set of young men were 
rearea in that house as ever fired a 
shot at a grouse on yonder moun- 
tain, Or held a cross-line on this 
water. There were nine of them, 
and all six feet high ; — it would do 
your lieart good to see them standing 
together at the chapel door.” ** Well, 
Pat, and what, is now become 'of 
them ?” All dead and gone ! Bad 
luck came over them ; they died off 
one after the other — and little better 
could happen them.” “ What, 

. Pat! what did they do?” Oh, 
!$ir, neither luck nor grace happens 
to any that meddle with holy things ; 
they committed sacrilege on the Holy 
Island. They were building, Sir, a 
chapel yonder at tlic hack of their 
Jionse tlieie, Sir; you can sec the 
lop of it beside the old ash tree. 
Well, Sir, they must needs oinameiU 
ilu'ii* cha[>cl — and what should they 
do (and sure it w'as the devil that 
tempted them !) but away they went 
to the Holy Island, and carried off 
the old altar, and the fine window 
out of the Virgin’s Chinch there. 
AVell, Sir, tlicy brought a great fac- 
tion with them to carry tlie stones 
away— oh, it would ravish your 
heart to sec what beautiful Jijtones 
they were; and so they succeeded 
in putting the whole window into 
the cots; but when they brought 
tlic altar- stone to the shore, not the 
length of my thumb nail would it 
go farther ; all the men in Galway, 
or Clare, or Ormond, would not stir 
it. So there it is to this hour, and 
will.” And, Pat, what became of 

tlio B * s ?” “ Oh, they died 

off one after another, and their sub- 
stance wasted like snow on the sun- 
ny side of a ditch ; and a stranger is 
now lighting his fire on their father’s 
hearth ; ay, and Inbre than that, not 
a Priest can say mass in that chapel 
more than a year — he either dies or 
some bad luck happens to him.” 

As we were conversing on the sub- 
ject, at the sudden turning of a shrub- 
by island, Innisccaltra, with its lofty 
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round tower and its ruined churches, 
on which the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, broke upon bur view. It 
really was a very striking object. 
The island, extremely fertile, cover- 
ed with fine caftle, and containing 
about fifty acres, rose like an emer- 
ald gem chased in silver, out of the 
glassy surface of the water, and 
stood in relief and beautiful contrast 
with the adjoining shore of the 
County Galway, that stretched in 
the background a wild and inoun- 
iain tract ; to the south lay the 
County Clare, woodt?d to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and rising behind in a 
lofty and precipitous mountain to 
the east lay the shores of Ormond, 
green with corn-fields and cultiva- 
tion, with the interspersed scats and , 
wooded demesnes of its numerous 
gentry, and a ruined castle on every 
bold promontory and every com- 
manding hill. Neither llhiue nor 
Rhone, nor Constance nor Geneva, 
would on this fine summer’s day 
resent a more glowing, vivid, and 
appy picture. The boatmen laugh- 
ed willi joy at witnessing our eiitiiv 
admiration. “ Oh, Sir,” cried llit* 
poor fellow, is it not a vturlhcr 
that more of the quality don’t come 
from Dublin to see this pretty and 
blessed place?” “ Yes; but, Pat, 
who built all those fino'churches and 
things?” “ Why, then, Sir, it would 
be hard for the likes of me to tell 
you, seeing 1 am no .scholar: but 
they say (that is my mother and the 
old women used to say) they were 
all built in one night by the fairies. ” 
All in one night, Pat!” Yes, 
Sir; and it was by the best of good 
luck that they chose Innisccaltra, for, 
as 1 heard tell, the fairies had clioseii 
Island More, yonder hig island wc 
passed about an hour a^o ; and they 
set about one dark night to run up 
the tower and the churches, and, my 
dear, as bad luck would happen to 
poor Island More, just as the towxT 
was raised about six feet, whosho.uld 
pass by but the Priest, going to give 
the blessed sacrament to a sick body, 
and. the Priest saw them hatntner 
and stone at work ; but, my dear, 
when the good p^ple smelt the 
coming of a mortal man among 
them, they all scampered oil’, and 
came here to Innisccaltra, and did 
the work here ; and the stump of 
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the lower remains on Island More . they were erected as places of peiji- 
lo this day." By this time we ap- ance. 

proached near the Holy Island ; and We have reason to conclude that 
as we were disembarking from our .the Christianity of the ancient 
cot, I asked Pat to shew me the al- Culdees |vas derivech not through 
tar-stone that was on the shore, and Borne, but|rom the Asiatic Church, 
could not be removed by all the men with whom^ they agreed in the period 
in (ialway. “ APhy,* then. Sir, to of the celebration of Easter, and other 
tell your honour the truth, myself’s ^ matters of discipline and obs^vancc. 
not sure which stone it is ; but if I * Bishop Godwyn, and other learned 
cannot shew you it, I will shew you men, agree in deducing their Chris- 
a stone that is dxed in another stone tianity from the East. Now wc 
in the church-yard, and which, know that doing penance on pillars 
though loosely fastened in, and one was an early and common supersti- 
would think you could take it out tion in the Asiatic CJiurch, as may 
with your finger and thumb, yet all be instanced from the story of Simon 
the men in Ireland could not raise it Stylites and others ; and it is reason-* 
out." So WQ proceeded from the able to conceive that.the Culdees, in 
shore to the largest church, and be- imitation of this superstition — inas- 
side which is the round tower. These much as the inclemency of our nor- 
churches never could have been of them climate would not permit of 
.'iuy beauty ^or. size ; they are mostly human beings remaining cx^iosed 
extremely small, and seemed more night and day on pillars in the open 
the confessional^ cells of friars, than air — constructed these towers in imi- 
])laccs of public worship; they are tation of pillars, and that on the 
all unroofed and in ruins, and arc different stages of these towers peni- 
going to destruction ; for as the isl- tents placed themselves, and per- 
and is a great burying-place, and formed their vows, the merit of their 
there arc burying-groiinds surround- penance bearing proportion to the 
ing each church, tiie country people, height of the stage in the penitential 
without hesitation or opposition, tear tower. If any one can assign a bet- 
down the coins and ornamental ar- ter use or origin for these peculiar 
chiteclurc, to place the stones at the buildings, let him do so — roy own 
head of the graves ; thus within a will answer all my desires, 
year a richly-ornamented arch, with Innisccaltra is a great station for 
a Latin inscription around it, has pilgrims: at Whitsuntide, devotees 
been torn down. There is one very from all quarters flock to it ; and 
handsome and perfect Saxon arch our friend, the boatman, in spitfe of 
still remaining, rich in beautiful his superstition and earl^ prejudices, 
tracery, leading into the crypt of the allowed that these pilgrimages were 
A'irgiifs church, where the altar absurd and disgraceful ; and he very 
stands; but the roof of the crypt graphically described the revolting 
is now fallen down, and nothing spectacle of men and women going 
could be more beautiful and pic- round the island,, on the rough and 
tuiesqiie than to see the evening rocky stones of the shore on their 
sun, as wc left the island, setting naked knees, bleeding, and groaning' 
through this arch — the tower at a with the wounds and agony inflicted 
little distance, throwing its slender •by the sharp and flinty rocks; and 
and almost endless shadow over the be also described with disgust and 
silent and smooth water of the lake, contempt the conduct of the pilgrims 
This round tower is'in perfect pre-» after the station was over ; he con- 
servation, but differs in ao degprec fessed it was one wild and riotous 
from those in other parts^of Ireland, scene of^drunkenness and abomina- 
1 c is not for me to venture my daring tion, for on that.bccasion tents were 
steps on antiquarian frpund, ajEw erected on the isUpd, and abundance 
attempt to account for the origih^iT; otwblsky was tqbehad, and plenty 
these round towers ; but" I may, pr^ : of pipers and' fiddlers to enliven, the 
siiinc to say, they evidently were 'wild scene. Thus the Holy Isj^ind, 
erected for religious purposes ; they as well as almost every other place 
are always attached to churches^ and denominated holy in Irelabd^^ls de- 
(if I roiglit interpose an opinion) secrated and prostituted by 
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rites of gross superstition anti filthy 
crime. Thus Satan, once he can 
keep poor beguiled man from the 
living fountain of the Scriptures of 
truth, misleads him into wiU-wdTship 
•—tells him that God can be so ap« 
peased by human suffering as to shut 
his eyes to human crime ; and thus 
is drawn from the doctrine of Ilo« 
mish penance (doubtless abused) the 
monstrous belief that the old score 
of sin may be wiped out by pepiten- 
tial pilgrimages; and having gone 
the rounds ef Holy Well or Holy 
Island, a new reckoning of sin may 
safely be entered on. 

On examining the numerous tombs 
in and surrounding the churches 
here, I did not observe any worthy 
of note, except, perhaps, that of the 
Mac Brien family, who were the an-* 
rient lords of an adjoining barony 
in Tipperary, and an entablature in 
the wall of the largest church, on 
which there was a Liitin inscription, 
recording that it was Sacred to the 
memory of Malachias O’Grady, who 
(A.D. 1722) with pious care repaired 
and restored the decayed monuments 
in these churches.” The well-told 
devotedness of Old Mortality was 
brought to iny recollection by the 
similar and sacred industry of this 
old Milesian. 

Before we left the island, wo re- 
quested to be shewn the miraculous 
stone, and our guide accordingly 
brought us to a huge mass of stone 
cut out into the shape of a trai)czi- 
um ; on one end there were carved 
characters, apparently Irish. 1 asked 
our boatman to pull me some grass, 
in order that I might rub over the 
stone, to render the letters legible. 
This he refused with all due civility; 
he said that nothing could induce 
him to pull a flower or a blade of grass 
on that holy place ; that no one 
could have luck or grace who would 
do so. He then shewed us the stone 
inserted in the larger mass, he said 
no force or ingenuity coul4 remove. 
This larger mass was evidently the 
base of a stone cross, and the stone 
inserted into it was part of the broken 
pillar. What was the Mtonishment 
of the poor boafman, when one of 
the company, with the greatest case, 
lifted the ipitaculous stone out of its 
^cc! the \Mor man looked really 
“^f he could not believe his senses ; 


but be soon recovered himself again. 
It was, however, observable, that 
during the course of the day he did 
not wish, and avoided, as tinicli 
as possible, conversation with our 
friend of the broken cross. After 
dining on the green sod of the Holy 
Island, we rowed home, a pretty long 
pull of about eight miles, quite satis- 
fied, that neither the Lake of Geneva 
nor Lago Maggiore could have afford- 
ed us a pleasanter or happier day. 

Two days following our water ex- 
cursion on the Shannon, we set out 
on a tour into anotlicr district of 
Tipperary, and left Ormond, which 
is divided from the other and more 
southern portion of that large County 
by a range of mountains, very beau- 
tiful for their picturesque and varied 
forms, the principal of which is the 
curiously-formed mountain, called 
the Devil’s Bit. As, in our jaiiniing- 
car (which, by the way, is an excel- 
lent summer travelling carriage for 
those who really wish to see a coun- 
try,) we skirted along the Devil’s 
Bit, my friend, who was younger 
and more curious than I, expressed 
a desire to ascend to the top of it, 
and knowing, as I did, that the road 
winded about tlie mountain, I told 
him he might easily do so. And 
here I must digress, to inform my 
readers why this mountain is so 
named. It rises above the rest of 
the chain, and forms a sharp and 
straight ridge, in which there is a 
deep indenture, exactly resembling 
a mouthful taken from a slice of 
bread and butter, the very rocks in 
the cavity resembling the marks of 
the teeth in the bite out of the bread. 
The legend is as follows : 

On a certain day, it is not exactly 
recorded when, as Satan was driving 
a herd of condemned souls to hell, 
and the regular road brought him too 
near the relic of the blessed rood at 
Holy Cross, the very sight or smell 
of wnich put him to pain — the enemy 
of souls determined to takca short cut 
nor til wards, and go straight over the 
mpuntaiii ; and so it happened, that 
as they gpt to the top of the moun- 
Uin, Satan being out of breath, sat 
down upon 4 rock to rest himself, 
and overcome by the steepness of 
the ascent, he fell fast asleep. This 
was not an opportunity to be lost by 
the poor souls, so they all broke 
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away and ^jcainpcrcd oirtlirough the 
mountain ; some ilal for refuge to 
Holy C’ross, some to Kiarin’s Shrine 
in Ely O'Carro), and some fied to 
the JUessed Isle of Monaincha, in the 
County of Kilkenny ; in the tnean 
time, the Hevil awoke, and found 
the whole herd gone. What was to 
be done ? In vain did he look around, 
in vain did he curse and swear, till 
at length he worked himself into a 
))asbion, took a bite out of thernoun* 
tain, and full of wrath and fury, he 
spit it out, and lo ! the mighty mass, 
flying through the air eighteen good 
Irish miles, came to the ground at 
length, and became the Rock of 
Cashel. My author docs not pro- 
ceed to relate what ceremonies and 
purifications were used by the holy 
men of that time before they con- 
sented to build, on this mouthful of 
the Devil, Cormack’s Chapel, with 
the Cathedral and Round Tower, 
^c. i^:c. ; but this is well ascertained, 
that the hit remains out of the moun- 
tain to this day, as may be seen by 
any one travelling that w'ay. 

Rut it is now time to tell what 
happened to iny young friend who 
ubcendcd (lie mountain. The clay 
was exceedingly warm, not a breath 
of air was abroad, even sitting on my 
jaunting car the heat was insuffer- 
able. 1 regretted exceedingly that I 
had permitted a youth who had never 
been ten miles from Dublin before, 
and who had never ascended a moun- 
tain, to undertake such a walk ; and 
when arrived at the other side of the 
hill, 1 found the distance from its top 
|wa3 much greater than 4 imagineef, 
and still I waited for two hours, and 
no friend came down. What to do 
1 knew not ; my mind conjured up 
Ca])tain Rock in all his horrors ; 1 
fancied 1 even heard the musket- 
shot ; 1 pictured the dear youth ex- 
])iring under the bullet wound of 
ii murderous assassin : 1 'seldom 
lb rough life felt such deep and fear- 
ful anxiety. At length, when I al- 
most despaired of him, lie appeared, 
—^his face scarlet with exertion, —his 
clothes dripping with pc^piration^: 
what was to be done ; we Were three 
miles from a town ; it was essentially 
necessary for him to change his 
ciothes ; luckily, contiguous to where 
I was waiting was a thatched cabin 
of rather a better sort ; it seemed to 


belong to a small farmer. I asked 
permission for my young fiiond to 
retire into an apartment of the house 
to change his dress, which was witli 
the greatest willingness, nay, I would 
say urbanity, acceded to ; and when 
he had dressed himself, without ask- 
ing on our part, and with the most 
considerate attention, a young wo- 
man, the daughter of the farmer, 
came with a large tumbler of punch 
in her hand, and insisted on my 
friend's drinking it ; nor when leav- 
ing the house would they accept of 
the slightest remuneration. 1 men- 
tion this trivial circumstance to 
evince what a warm kindliness of 
heart dwells in the breasts of our 
countrymen, and oh ! js it not to be 
deplored that political feuds and re- 
ligious animosities should distract a 
•people so highly gifted with every 
quality of head and heart ! 

On passing lo the eastward of the 
range of mountains just mentioned, 
we found a material change in the 
face and character of the country ; 
it becomes more flat, champaign, ami 
fertile, but not so well inhabited, 
not so much ornamented witli the de- 
mesnes and interspersed with Jiouscs 
of country gentlemen. 1 1 was observ- 
able, also, that the country, though 
with greater natural advantages, was 
worse cultivated, the tillage not so 
clean, so productive or well managed, 
— and thus wc proceeded throiigli a 
rather uninteresting country until we 
came to Holy Cross. This place, ce- 
lebrated in the monastic history of 
Ireland as being the great Abbey 
which enjoyed the possession of a 
nece of the true cross, stands in a 
ow and rich situation on the borders 
of the Suir. Monks always took care 
to settle themselves amidst the fkt of 
the land. It makes no figure at a 
distance, but when you approach 
nearer, you see indeed a great and 
striking pile of ruins, interesting from 
their extent, but on closer inepcction, 
from their greal; beauty. I am not 
aware that any thin^ I ever saw 
astonished me so muc% as the dila- 
pidated grandeur and extent of this 
monument of pio&sf magniflcoiice, 
nof did' 1 ever see a place wlirre wan- 
ton destruction and barbaric qver- 
tbroW seemed to have exerted more 
uiiballowed sway. 

1 had often read, and stiH oftenev 
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licaicl, of llic curse of Cromwell; I 
had often heard, in my earlier days, 
a iloinan Catholic, in the bitterness 
of his angcT and chafe of his spirit, 
say to his adversary, The curse of 
Cromwell on you ;* but never did I 
feel the force, or witness the effects 
of that curse in the full extent of its 
amplification, until 1 saw the ruins 
of Holy Cross — until* I saw these 
beautiful monuments trampled un- 
der foot of the Puritans. It was late 
in the evening when I went through 
the aisles, and arches, and cloisters of 
this fine building. The sun, rich in 
golden glory, was darting his parallel 
rays on all its tombs and tracery ; it 
was throwing floods of softening mel- 
low light on the interlacing of its 
groined arches, and one bright beam 
was kissing the black marble monu- 
ment of O'Brien, King of Lime- 
rick* : it seemed to say, as it slowly 
died oft', “ The light of O’Brien has 
departed, but not, like me, to return.” 
Nothing that 1 ever saw, either in 
Arcstminster Abbey or elsewhere, 
surpassed, in Gothic tracery and mi- 
nute sculpture, the chiselled work on 
the piilais, and the black marble or- 
naments of this tomb. 1 exceeding- 
ly regretted that the falling night 
forced me awayj’rom this ancient and 
noble Abbey, and I Avas still more 
annoyed that my time would not 
permit me to return to it next day. 
So I proceeded on seven miles to 
Cashel, where, in a dear friend’s hos- 
pitable reception, I enjoyed full 
measure of recruited refreshment, af- 
ter the travel of a long and sultry 
day. Cashel is an ecclesiastical city, 
if 1 may so denominate it, and, like 
every place in the hands and under 
the sway of ecclesiastics, it speaks 
badly of their government. As you 
approach Cashel, to be sure the coun- 
try is not so dreary and desert as the 
Campugna di Roma, but an almost 
total absence of improvement meets 
your eyes on all sides,— no country 
villas, no expenditure of capital in 
any way worthy of the approaches to 
a city ; but then the rock, the mag- 
nificent rock, coy^ed all over with 
liigh and ptniiaeied mins, rptiQd 
towers and square fowers, stone riidfs 
a thousand years old, crypts and 
shjriq£s, — arches, Saxott, and Iloroaft, 


and Norman, every vaiicty of eccle- 
siastical architecture, and all in one 
common ruin, unapplied now to any 
religious use or duty, no dweller but 
skulls and thigh-bones. A Roman 
Catholic might say that the sons of 
little men, and the. children of tlic 
new and upstart religion, dare not 
presume to desecrate with their novel 
rites the altars arid aisles of the an- 
cient faith, which, as the Genius 
Loci, still seems here to preside and 
dwell alone, sitting like the widow of 
a dethroned king, great and respect- 
ed amidst her desolation. To speak 
soberly, I clo think that that Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who permitted this 
< magnificent Cathedral to fall to ruin, 
and, forsooth, because it was too 
much trouble for his fat coach-horscs 
to draw his Grace up the Jiill to Di- 
vine Service, must liave been de- 
scended on the father’s side from a 
Goth, and on the mother’s from a 
Vandal, and his Dean must have 
been of the race of the Iluns, and 
the whole Chapter sprung from A- 
lans, Heriili, and Longobards. As to 
the good and comfortable common 
church that now is called a Cathe- 
dral, it looks the iiuishrooin son of a 
Nabob upstart that has got into pos- 
scsijon and ownership of the title 
and estate of a fallen and attainted 
Npble. — To return to the Rock : it 
is highly creditable to the son-in-law 
of the present Archbishop, Archdea- 
con Cotton, the pains he has taken in 
restoring the beauty and protecting 
the buildings of the Rock, lie has 
daily a number of men excavating 
and reroovipg rubbish ; he has found 
a great imrober of pieces of ancient 
sculpture, and deciphered some very 
interesting inscripiioiMs ; aiul'the lovers 
of antiquity may yet cx])cct, that un- 
der bis auspices some man like Brit- 
ton give plans, elevations, and 
sections, of all these interesting ruins, 
liedwich, in his Antiquities of Ire- 
land, has given a wretched print and 
meagre description of them. Cor- 
mac% Chapel, which was built, as 
.L^wich says, in the tenth century, 
is undou^lpdly the most ancient and 
most int^csting building in Ireland ; 
it seems inflnitely older, and quite of 
a different order of architecture from 
any of the adjoining buildings. 'J'his 
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chapel hag BufFerccl much injury 
and misiniprovementin the course of 
time, from the ignorance and bad 
taste of its possessors. 1 could plain- 
ly perceive that some of the most 
beautiful tracing, and lozenge, and 
clievron sculpture of the great arch 
opening into the crypt, where the 
high altar stootj, has been plaistcred 
over with a sort of covering, one 
would think purposely to hide these 
ornaments. But I have not time, in 
this hurried sketch, to dilate upon 
the manifold interesting subjects that 
present themselves to our notice here. 
I shall only observe, that over the 
door in the north side of the chapel 
there is a curious sculpture, which 
has given rise to the following le- 
gend : — When King Cormac Ijjiilt 
this chapel as a receptacle for his 
bones, and in honour of 8t. Patrick, 
a terrible wild beast, like a lionu)r a 
ligcr, every night came and tunibled 
down the work of the preceding day j 


thus the building cmild not get for- 
ward, and the good king lost all pa- 
tience. At lengtlfhe bethought him 
to send for the poet and hero Ossian, 
and, he came ; and having first, with 
the beautiful and melodious strains 
of his harp, lulled the monster asleep, 
he then drew his bow, and transfixed 
him through the heart ; and in the 
sculpture just mentidned is the un- 
couth monster pourtrayed, with an 
arrow driven tnrough him, and a 
man on horseback, who is represent- 
ed as having just sent the arrow from 
his bow, which beholds in his hand. 

1 have now, Mr Editor, occupied 
too much of your space, — 1 shall 
therefore for the present conclude m v 
travels through Munster, and shall 
be happy to give you, at some future 
period, some more sketches of my 
wanderings through my native land, 
if you thinh them worthy of your 
readers', perusal. — Currys Dublin 
Masa^inv* 


WALKS IN EDINBUnOH^. 


Mr Chambers has taken the 
trouble, aifll enjoyed the pleasure, of 
poking his head into the two hun- 
dred and sixty sweet-scented closes 
or alleys of Edinburgh, for the be- 
nefit of his townsmen and of stran- 
gers. The results of his repeatal 
(livings into these regions of taste 
{rjnertf smell?) has been, as he 
liiinsclf says, in his own delectable 
Ediftborrcij style, tp enable him to 
pour a Hood of illustration," which, 
to some delicate observers, may per- 
haps appear too copious, /Uppn the 
most con^i)icuous objects in thi^, now, 
alas ! provincial town, which this au- 
thor, and others who strive to rehdfr 
themselves and it ridiculous, dub 
with the appellation of ** the iWrth- 
ern Metropolis," ** the Moderh 
Athens," the Northern Athens," 
the eye of the British Empire,'^* &C., 
&c. Altogether Mr Chambers has 
put out," as lie would say, no fewer 
than two books, of which the otte 
under notice is the second in point 
of age. In your last Number^ Mr 
Editor, yougaverathef tbo matty ex- 
tracts from the first of tHo li^drks. 


Traditions of Edinburgh and I 
do not think you are such a fool as 
to allow me, even if I were so inclin.< 
ed, to clog your pages with so much 
stuff stolen from the lumber garrets 
of Edinborrey," as you then forced 
on the attention of your readers. I 
intend, therefore, .to^ be curt in my 
critique. 

To so unpresuming a person as 
the author of these “ Walks," it 
is quite impossible for any man, 
much less for so kindly-hearted a 
critic as you know me to be, tQ sav 
one word that would savour Of gall 
within. Mr Chambers praises every 
body; and all. existing parties in 
Church and State are witbhim ob- 
jects of equal eulogy : nay, what is 
more, he praises all inanimate things, 
provided tlmv have any connection 
with his darling Edinborrey." The 
very buildings that have been erect- 
ed by Uie most dunderhead architects 
of the most dunderhead bailies that 
ever dosed iu tbd civic chairs, are 
\lth him models b( all that is grace- 
‘"iul in arcliitecture and refined in 
^l^te. ' If this author had any turn 
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for poetry, I woiilil strenuously ex- " Walks’^ iiulivulually, I have one 
liort Mr Trotter, or Mr Allan, or little additional rcinark to make, and 
whoever is to reign over Edinburgh, I wish to do it very seriously. Mr 
I care not a rush who it be, for the Chambers, and many men a thou- 
ensuing two years, to immortalize sand degrees superior to him in point 
himself by instituting a Poet-laureate- of education and intellect, seem to 
ship for the city, and noinhiating think, that since the publication of 
Mr Chambers as the first to deserve Old Mortality, a carte blanche has 
the sacred chaplet, with a handsome been given to them, aud all the world, 
allowance of coin and claret. to sneer at, to abuse by every possi- 

In perusing this small volume, ble method, those truly great men, 
which I assure you I have done not who resisted to blood the ferocious 
without some amusement occasion- tyranny of tlie minions of Charles 
ally, 1 have been pestered beyond 1 1. aud the bai barons and desolating 
measure with the perpetual intro- fury of James VII. What! do these 
duction, in season and out of season, pitiful scribblers know that it is ow- 
of some monster, very like a ing mainly to the magnanimous con- 
whale,” I presume, from its occupy- duct of these brave and virtuous 
ing so much space, but of which we ' men, that their unworthy descend- 
have no farther description than the ants are allowed to abuse the libcity 
name by which it is called on earth, of tlie press, in attempts to ridicule 
— THK GUEAT ONKNowN.” 1 all the great and godd in those un- 
wouhl advise Mr Chambers to speak happy times of trouble and persccu- 
less about this monstrum horrm- tion? The open or lurking enciiiies 
in his next edition, unless he ofthat constitution, which was raised 
can say something more specific about on .the spot where the rotten throne 
it. Another insufferable bore in his of the profligate Stuarts had stood, 
book is his incessant talk about Sir can do nothing more injurious to this 
Walter Scott, who is no inor\ster, to glorious constitution than to make a 
be sure, but a regular desh-and-blood laughing-stock of those m^i by whom 
man, whom we are all. delighted to that constitution was reared, and 
..see moving about among us, which palliate, or altogether excuse, iho 
he never fails to do in the law term- blood-thirsty crimes commitud, and 
time. Mr Chambers cannot men- tortures inflicted by the possessors of 
tion, for instance, any dirty oil-gas power in those evil days. I’he tide 
compa4iy, or other joint-stock con- of public opinion is beginning to tin ii 
cem, verfTcns or - not v^r^rens ad on this^subject. Let those who flat- 
inqpiam, to which Sir Walter, good- ^ ter what they conceire to be existing 
naturedly, — perhaps iboltshly, — set prejudices and opinions, beware, tlicn, 
down his nanic as a subscriber, with- how they bepraisc the Mackenzies 
out iDcntioning the fact of this sub- and Queensberrys of James VII. 1 
.scrfption with all the pomp of a bul- am sure that no right-thinking Epis- 
letiii. Now really, although 1 grant, copalian, will consider his church 
with all the world, that Sir Walter • greatly exalted, by being informed 
Scott stands a.t the head of the se- that the degrees of persecution of 
condrank of genius, yet this high Presbyterians in those days were just 
honour cannot prevent him from be- a little less than they had formerly 
coming an indictable nuisance, if his been represented. Every true Pres- 
name and title arc to be stuck up, in byterian, in remcml)ciing that period 
some shape or other, on every wall of blood, will cling more closely to 
and house in the city, as has been his faith, and to tlic political const i- 
done, wcare sure, without the per- tution which the struggles of his 
mission of this admired baronet, by forefathers secured ; and every right- 
his idolater, Mr Gbambers. When , hearted Episcopalian will deplore 
this gcntremoii n^t begins the tpur,. those times atf the foulest period in 
of the city, Jfti hfth remember this / the anuals of the hierarchy of Eng- 
hint, which jg kindly intended, as I land. Let Mr Chambers, aiid otlicrs 
perceive he knows little of the law}, ofhiscast, beware, thcreforp, of speak, 
of which, however, I do nqd preteiid / . with levity of these fathers of 

;to know much *nore than l^ottiah, I had almost said of Eriiish 

Before I take notice of the liberty,, aud let them equally beware 
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of ai>olo';isinf^ for the crimes of deep- 
est die wliicli were perpetrated by 
the declared enemies of all civil and 
religious 

Mr Cbambers has made bis flood 
of illustration** to flow in five differ- 
ent streams through the streets and 
ways of Edinburgh. There is first 
a walk from the Register- House, the 
centre point of all the walks, to the 
(Castle ; next there is a walk to the 
Court end of the town, now no more 
a Court end ; then there is a walk 
through the New Town ; afterwards 
one to the south side of the city ; 
anti lastly, and longest, a walk to 
Leith. By way of rider to his work, 
Mr Chambers has obtained from the 
pen of that distinguished artist, Mr 
if. W. Williams, a comparative 
sketch of Edinburgh and the real 
Athens. Iii externals, I really be- 
gin to fancy there is a kind of simi- 
larity between the two cities. In re- 
ference to social organization, no two 
cities can be supposed more unlike. 
'I'o be satisfied of this, only think' of 
iVriclcs and Provost Manderston: 
tlie latter, to be sure, must be a 
much greater personage than the 
former, or any other downright hea- 
then, in the eyes of Mr Chambers, 
who, perhaps, never hoard that fe- 
riclcs was once on a time a very not- 
able Provost of the Ancient Athens, 
It is just possible, however, . that 
some obstinate fools, on whose minds 
the greatest ** flood of information** 
has no effbet, may dissent from this 
highly rational and Well-grounded 
opinion, in reference to this same 
Pericles, and to his brother Provosts, 
in the miscalled “ Modern Athens." 

In the first of the Walks-^that 
to the Castle from the Register- 
House — wc have a variety of most 
original information and smid reflec- 
tions on the book-shops of Messrs 
Constable & Co. and of Mr Blaok- 
wood, both of whose establishments, 
and particularly that of Messrs Con- 
stable Sc (> 0 . nave been absolutely 
bespattered (deservedly enough, I 
doubt not) with tlic of Mr J 

(Hiambcrs. .1 was muc|i better ‘ 
pleased in reading a Aott accoUnt' 
wliicli he gives of the superb hotelit 
which existed in this precious Mo- 
dern Athens soVne .fifty years ago.“ ' 
There is nothing^ in the^e ivhic]l!i 
could catcite to inucli enthusiasm the 


panegyrical powers of Mr Chambers, 
accordingly lie merely quotes from 
‘ the sober book of a traveller of that 
time, a story which any given old 
woman in the Cowgato, or Goose-' 
clubs, could have told equally well, 
perhaps better. 

That the stranger visiting Edinburgh, 
in this age of luxury and improvement; 
may be able to appreciate as they deserve 
the accommodations which he now enjoys, 
we shall present him with a sketch of the 
best inn of the year 1 775, in which he must 
have lodged, had he bcea so unfortunate 
as to live and travel fifty years ngo* “On 
my first arrival,” says Tbpham, “my ^ 
companion and self, after the fatigue of a 
long day^s journey, were landed at one 
of those stable-keepers, (jpr jlhey hnve,mo« 
desty enough to give themselves no high- 
er denomination,) in a part of the town 
called the Pleasance ; and on entering the 
house, we were conducted by a poor de- 
vil of a girl, without .shoes or stockings, 
and with only a single linsey-woolsey jKt- 
iicoat, which just reached half- way to her 
ankles, into a room where alx)ut twenty 
Scotch drovers (t. e, cattle-drivers) were 
regaling themselves with whisky and po- 
tatoes*' You may guess our amazement, 
when wc were informed that this was the * 
l)est inn in the metropolis,— that w e could 
have no beds, unless we had an inclination 
to sleep together, and in the same room ' 
with the company which a stage-coach 
had that moment discharged. Well, said 
I to my fri^, (for you must know Ihpt 
1 have more patience on these occa.sions 
than. wit on any other,) there is nothing 
like seeing men and manners, and per- 
baps we may besblc to repose ourselves 
at some coffee-house. Accordingly, oii 
inquiry, we discovered that there was a 1 
good dame by the Cross,^ who acted in the 
double capacity of pouring out coflfbc, ot 
letting iQdgings to strangers, os we were. 

She vvas easily tb be found out ; and 
all the cohcili^iDgcoihpiaiaahce of a mat- ' 
tresse d*h6te1, conducted us to ourdes^^ 
lined apartments; which were, indeed, 
six stories high, but so infernal to appear^ 
ance, that you would have thought your- 
' self in the regions of Erebus. 

Ip.paeslnjg up the Mound to the , 
Castle, Mr Chambers h(^ scarcely a 
word ..to $ay in t^rqbatiot^ of that 
mouitroda ilefortoiity,“.of 
stciney hot can he find it in his heart 
to qilestioi) the toste of M|r Playihif|^ 
or 'flis employers. In choosing such a 
sitiiatipii for the building wliieh, to 
the annoyance of every other mSn of 
taste in Edinburgh, has bebu stuck 
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Aviili wooiUii pins to tlic lower cntl of 
the Mound. Kvery body has seen and 
heard enough of the llegalia of Scot- 
land ; and I certainly consider the 
history of Mons Meg, that noble 
piece of ordnance, as a subject much 
better fitted to be handled by so ex- 
cellent and elegant a historian as the 
author before me, than even the his- 
tory of the llegalia of Scotland. I 
recollect very well in that incompa- 
rable* heroic poem by Drummond of 
Hawthornuen, — the Polcmomiddi- 
nia, — when the poet attempts to de- 
scribe the noise of some explosion 
during the heat of the battle, he re- 
fers naturally to the sound of Meg's 
voice. It was a noise which only 
could be occasioned on earth , if Meg 
should have burst \frith too heavy a 
charge : 

“ Vclnti Monsmegga erackassci?^ 

By tradition, every Scotsman knows 
something of Meg ; but it was re- 
served for Mr Chambers really to 
throw a flood of illustration” over 
her history, for which every one of 
his countrymen who can stand the 
smell of gunpowder ought to be pro- 
foundly grateful. 1 had no idea, 
however, that she was so extravagant 
a jade in point of fat meat and 
clothes, as the items in the truly 
droll bill of costs given below shew 
her to have been. Whj on earth 
would suppose that such a cherished 
nurseling, and favourite of^kings and 
courts, as a cannon, would require to 
be supplied with such fare as this : 

Item, for 24 lb. of tallow for Mons^ 
(no sum). 

^ Item, 8 cllc of claith, to be Mons^ a 
claith to cover her, 9s. 4<I. 

Item,, mair tallow to Mons, SOs. 

But we really must detail Mons, her 
curious history, at length. . 

Uefore quitting the precincis of the 
Castle, we b^ to mention flkcelebrated na. 
tional palladium, which was kept hero 
for several centuries, till removed to Lon-* 
don, and wl|ich must' carry an interest 
along with it, wherever it may bo seen, 
and when the foKowitsg partidulors are 
knovira respecUngilL ^ 

A/ag, by which 
name this piece of Artillery is uni- 

versally known, was first the property of 
King James IV,, who bad a great taste 
for splendid miliury and nav^ munition, 
and in whose timojt was custopiary to 
dignify pieces of cannon with fantastic, 


and wc may eay human, names. This 
piece of ordnance was thirteen feet long, 
about seven feet in circumference at the 
mouth, and twenty inches in diameter of 
liore. It was composed of a number of 
thick iron bars, which were hooped ; and 
the breech was much smaller than the 
mouth. “ In the accounts of the high- 
treSsurcr during this reign, the follow- 
ing curious entries are to found, rela- 
tive chiclly to her lrans|wrtation from 
Edinburgh Castle to the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, apparently on some occasion of 
national festivity. 

‘ Item, to the pyonouris, to gang to 
the Castcll to help with Mons down. Xs. 

‘Item, to the menstrallis that pla\ii 
beCoir Mons down the gait. XI Vs. 

‘ Item, gi/Ifcn for XIII stanc of irnc, 
to mak grath to Mons* new cradill, and 
gavillokkis to ga with her, for ilk stane 
XXVIIId. XXXfi. IVd. 

‘ Item, to VII wrichtis^for II 
and anc half, that maid Mons* cradill, to 
ilk man on the day, XVId. 

‘ Item, for walking {attending) of Mons 
the XXV, XXVI. XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX dayis of Julij, and the gunneir of 
the Abbay, ilk nycht, Ills. 

* Item, the last day of August, gin>ii 
to Robyn Kcr, to fee 100 warkmen to pas 
with Mons, sicklike as the laif war feit, 
to ilk man, Vis. XXXli. 

‘ Item, for XXIV lib. of talloun lor 
M<^it {no sunu) 

‘ Item, VllI ellc of claith, to be Mons, 
a claith to cover her, IXs. I II Id. 

‘ Item, for mair talloun to Mons, XXs. 

‘ Item, for 200 spikin nails, to lursc 
with Mons^ Ills. 

“ In the festivities celebrated at Edin- 
burgh by the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Guise, on the ocaision of her daughter’s 
marriage to the Dauphin of France in 
1588, Moks Meg wjus, of course, not al- 
lowed to remain silent or inactive. In 
the treasurer's accounts there is the fol- 
lowing article 

‘ Ry the Queenis precept and spccialo 
command, item, the third day of Julij 
[1588] to certane pyonuris for thuir lau- 
boris in the mounting of Mons furtb of her 
lair (place. of lying) to be shote, and for 
the Hnding and carrying ofhir bullet uficr ' 
scho WC8 shot, fra Weirdie Mure to the 
Castell of Edinburgh,^ &c. 

Thtfe is a local tradition, that, along ^ 
with soioa other artillery sent, in 1 (j 51, 
by the Scottish Committee of Estates, to 
Dunnottar Castle, which then held out 
against tho power of Cromwell, xvas Mons 
Meo. The bed she is believed to have 
occupied during th0 siege is still shown 
Upon a battery jn, that ancient fortress, 
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pnycciiiig over llic sea, of a size far ex- 
rmiing tli.it of the other embrasures, and 
from which she gets the credit of having ‘ 
dismasted an English vessel steering for 
the harbour of Stonehaven, ut the distance 
of a mile and a iialf. These traditions, 
however agreeable to our national preju- 
dices, and in harmony with the (xipular 
respect which Mons appears to have al- 
ways commanded) arc unhappily falsiHed 
by the ofHcal documents respecting the 
surrender of Ediriburgh Castle in Decem- 
ber IG.'jO, published by order of the Parlia- 
ment of England. Among these is a list 
of the ordnance taken in the Castle on the 
21th of December 1G50, in which a con- 
spicuous place is given to ‘ the great iron 
inurdcccr Muckle Meg.’ In another list 
she is denominated * the Great Mag.* ’* * 

After this period of her history, we find 
no notice respecting “ Mons” till 1GB2, 
when the Duke of York (afterw ards James 
VII, and 11.) visited the Castle. Upon 
this occasion, in firing her utT, as a mark 
of honour to the royal victor, she was un- 
fortunately iMjrst ; and it docs not appear 
that any attempt was ever afterwards made 
to repair her carcase. Lord Fountarnhall 
relates the story in the following simple 
manner : 

The Duke of York went fnic thence 
(Lcsly) to Holyrood House; thence went 
and saw lilditiburgh Castle, where the 
great camion, called Mons Meg, being 
cliarged, burst in her oil-going, which w'as 
taken as a bad .omen^ ..^Chronological 
Notes, 1 . 

After thus dwelling on Mons, her 
memoirs, 1 am afraid I shall do in- 
justice to another Mons in his own 
way, who has v^ry much ami very 
properly attracted the attention of 
Mr Chambers. 1 now refer to the 
gentleman who is most appropriately 
denominated the “ Director General 
of the Fine Arts.” Unfortunately, I 
have not the honour of this gentle- 
man's acquaintance, but^hall endea- 
vour to acquire it soon, especially as 
1 learn from Mr Chambers, that 1 
may ])orhaps come into contact, in 
the shop of the Director General,” 
with some of the greatest and wisest 
iilen of the ago — even the Great Un- 
known himself. You know that I 
hate all political partisanship as I do^ 
the face of Old Nick himself ; it is, 
therefore, delightful ^to he informed,^ 
that at the ‘‘ Corner,” whig and tory 
all agree. It has made me quite iulpyi?.' 


with this corner, to hear so admirable 
a cliaractcr of its possess6r and itself. 
One word only at parting with it : 
^let the Director” husband his smiles. 

Pray, what authority has Mr 
Chambers for calling that ugly barn 
which contains the libraries of the ' 
Advocates, and Writers to the Sig- 
net, a beautiful modern building? or 
how can he speak with patience of the 
site of the County-Hall, over which 
tlic half-ruined Cathedral of St. Giles 
sits grinning, in all its frightful ugli- 
ness, like an imliecilc, bigotted priest, 
anxious to throttle every mortal with- 
in his ken who is not as imbecile and 
bigotted as himself? 

Mr Chambers, in drawing our at- 
tention to the old Parliament House, 
seems to lament the Union of Scot- 
land with England, very much in the 
same strains as Sir Terence O'Flag- 
herty and Mr Calaghan O'Bralaghan 
usually mourn over the Irish Union. 
All three croak in vain ; thanks to 
the power and the good principles of 
England. 

In the second Walk, my author 
conducts liis readers to what is called 
the Court end of the town — that is, 
through all the vilest parts of the old 
town, between the Cross and the Pa- 
lace. To the admirers of dramatic 
anecdotes in particular, and to the 
lovers of rows” in general, the fol- 
lowing story, by far the best told in 
the book, cannot fail to produce a 
few smiles, perhaps even a horse 
laugh. The author, In speaking of one 
of those now wretched alleys, called 
the Auld Playhouse Close, says. 

At the bottom of this close stood the house 
which served Edinburgh as a theatrci pre- 
vious to the erection of the pre^t ediGcc 
in 1768. To this obscure retreat, the 11- . 
beral part of the gentry of Edinburgh, 
and the degraded part of the com- 
mon t)eople, (&r of these classes ^ere the 
play-goe][9 Of Edinburgh then composed^) 
^resorted to ^ ^ch stars as Digges^ Ward, 
and Bellamy.; and maijor a night, as'gos- 
sips tell, has this mean alley been crowd- 
ed wHh sedans, containinj^ the most brii- 
liaatjtoasts who douriirhed In Edinburgh 
at, the middle of the last century. Wo 
have heard a laughable anecdote related , 
1 of the destructibn of this )iou^e, which 
^serves to illustrate the popular feeling rc- 
. spccting tho stage in Scotland at that time. 


* Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 

p. 21. . , . 
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and niu^.t amuse all dosses of our readers. 
The prejudice against theatrical amuseo 
nients, amounted, in the minds of the 
vulgar, to absulufce superstition ; and we 
cannot wonder at the persecution which 
Home met with from t^ie clergy, when it 
is understood that the devil was lidievcd 
to be in league with the players, and that 
the simplest stage-tricks were attributed 
to supernatural agency. This absurd no- 
tion was so prev'alcnt, and so strongly 
rooted in the public mind, that it at last 
caused the destruction of the Canongate 
play-house. Upon one occasion, when 
the manager broke faith with the public, 
by substituting the tragedy of Hamlet for 
a play that had been announced in the 
bills, the audience expressed their disa|)- 
probalion and horror at so profane a play 
by the most outrageous declamations ; 
and being shortly joined by the disaifcct- 
cd people out of ddors, from less to more, 
proceeded at length to set fire ’ to the 
house. To protect the peace of the city, 
the town-guard were called out, and 
marched (o the spot ; but though these 
veterans had found no qualms in facing 
the French at Hlenheim and Dcttingen, 
they had tujt courage sufficient to support 
them ill an attack upon the frontiers of 
the Evil One. When ordered, therefore, 
by their commander, to advance into the 
liousc, and across the stage, the poor fel- 
lows fairly stop{X!d short amidst the scenes, 
the glaring colours of which at once sur- 
prised and tci rifled them. Indignant at 
this pusillaniipity, the captain seized a 
musket, and, placing himself in the atti- 
tutle of a determined leader, called out, 

“ Follow me, my lads !** But just at the 
moment that he was going to rOsh across 
the stage, and attack the rioters, he hap- 
pened to trcatl u|X)n a trap-door, which 
had been left ajar, we (suppose, for the 
ghost, or perhaps for Ophelia’s grave,) and 
in a twinkling vanished from the sight of 
his men, whp instantlj^ retreated, and left 
the house to the dCBtruction whicli they 
had been called upon to prevent. It Is 
further said, that when their honoured 
captain re-appeared, the guard, who bad 
given hini Up for lost, received him in the 
qualjjty of a ghost, and could scarcely l>e 
undeceived, even by his cursing them in 
good Gaelic for a parcel of cowardly scoun- 
drels. 


knowlcdgetl aid in detecting the ab- 
surdities which the old beldames at 
the Palace cram down the lliroats of 
gaping visitors. Industry, and a love 
of old stories and old books, and a 
fair portion of capacity to sift and 
bring out the verity from much con- 
tradictory evidence, must all have 
been combined to enable any man to 
indite what has been said on the sub- 
ject of the Palace. 

The New Town next, with its 
streets of palaces, attracts the walker’s 
attention. The most remarkable part 
of this written walk, is the notice 
given of the formation, in one day, 
of what is called the Lothian Hoad, 
together with the ** true, full, and 
particular account, of what bcfel a 
worthy milkwoman wlio lived in a 
house in the line of the said road.** 

Of the Lothian Uoad, which leaves the 
western torrainotion of Pnnee’s Street at 
a right angle, and stretches away to the 
south, an amusing anecdote may be told. 
This road was for a long time projected, as 
being a design of great public utility ; but 
owing to the objections made (as is usual 
in such cases) by the proprietors of certain 
inostimablo’ barns, sheds, and cOw- houses, 
‘which required to be removed, it was a 
long time iKiforc the measures of the au- 
thorities concerned drew neat: to execu- 
tion, After several years of speculation, 
and when the project was nearly agreed 
upon by all frarties, the road was, to the 
surprise of the public, and the mortificn- 
of said proprietors, completely made and 
finished, without leave being askpd, all 
in one day 1 It so happened, that a gen- 
tleman, who had recently succeeded to 
his estate, laid a bet with a friend, to the 
cfl'ect that he would, between sunrise and 
sunset, execute the line of road, extend- 
ing nearly a mile in length, and about 
twenty paces in breadth. This scheme 
he concerted with address, and executed 
with promptitude. It was winter, when 
many labouring men arc often out of 
work ; So that he found no difiiculty in 
collecting several hundreds at tbc .spot 
u|)on the appointed morning before sun- 
rise; and he took care to provide them 
with a plentiful su^rply of porter, usque- 


A baugb, broad and cheese, and other in- 

account follows of the Palace ’gpii-iting matters. No sooner, had the 
of lIoIyr<^]loiit^j ivhich contawf/ a peeped over the hills, thAU.ihi'} im- 
very coo siaCr$mv portion of new ana ^^mense paws fell tp work, \vith might and 
interesting information in reference ;:maln,— some to tear down iiiclosures, 
to this abode of kings. Some critic, others to unroof and demolish, cottages, 
sigh ted than I pretend and a considerable proportion to bring 
tifWj^bscrvcd tomOfthat Mr Cham- earth, wherewith to fill up the natural 


bers must have received some unac- fiollow to the required height. The in* 
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hal)itants, dismayed at so vast a force, 
and so summary a nukle of procedure, 
made no resistance ; and so active were 
the woi kmen, that before sunset the road 
was sufficiently formed to allow the bet- 
ter driving his carriage triumphantly over 
it, which he did amidst the acclamations 
of u great multitude Of persons, who bad 
docked from the town to witness the 
performance and issue of this Herculean 
undertaking.— Amongst the instances of 
teiii[)urury distress known to have been 
occasioned to the inhabitants, the most 
laughable was that of a poor simple wo- 
man, who hud a cottage, and a small 
cow-feeding establishment, upon the spot. 
It appears that this good creature had 
risen very early, ns usual,— milked her 
cows, — smoked her pipe, — taken her or- 
dinary matutinal meal of tea,— and, 
dually, recollecting that she had some 
friends invited to dine with her upon 
sheqf^head kaU about noun, placed the 
\yit upon the fire, in order that it might 
simmer peaceably till she should return 
from the tow h, where she had to supply 
a numerous set of customer^ with the 
produce of her dairy. Let our readers 
imagine the consternation of this poor 
woman, when, upon her return from 
the duties of the* morning, she found 
neither house, nor bp-e, nor cows, nor " 
fire, nor pipe, nor pot, nor any thing 
that was hcr’s, upon the spot where she 
hud left them a few hours I^efore,— all 
vanished like unsubstantial pageant, or 
like the palace of Aladdin, on the morn- 
ing after his marriage, when his princely 
father-in-law went to the window', as 
usual, to gratify his eyes with its splen- 
dour, and found it hud been carried off 
to Africa during the night by the slaves 
of the wonderful lamp ! 

1 am pleased enough with what 
the author says of the Queen Street 
Cl aniens. I’hey arc a first-rate or- 
iiaineiit to the town. But how, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, 
does not one word escape the lips of 
Mr Cyliainbers in stern reproliation 
of the conduct of Lord Moray, and 
of the tasteless Goths whom he must 
Itave employed to spoil, nay, abso- 
lutely and irremediably to brt;tify,if 
ibe word may be used* some of the 
finest builiUng-ground in the vicini- 
ty of Edinburgh ? But the evil is 
done, and 1 have only to deplore, in 
common with my iVUow-citizcns, 
that the finest dispositions of archi- 


tecture are not always the most pro- 
fitable, and tliat the capacity to new 
stones, and draw black- lines, will 
never constitute an accomplished ar>« 
chitect. 

From the New Town, we are con- 
ducted to the south side of the Old 
Town, where the only object ’worth 
much attention is the University, of 
which Mr Chambers supplies some 
new information." 1 wish he had hint- 
ed to Professor Jameson, how very ac- 
ceptable it would be, both to denizens 
and aliens, if he could by any means 
contrive to lower tho price of admis- 
sion to tlie Museum. In this walk, 
too, some account is given of Hcriot s 
Hospital, — one of those huge over- 
grown establishments,' endowed, I 
have no doubt, with good intentions, 
but tending, like all other similar 
institutions not under the efficient 
controul of public opinion, to with- 
draw, or rather to bury in almost 
total inactivity, much capital, which, 
in the hands of. Indjviduals, would 
have been used with infinitely great- 
er benefit to themselves and to tho 
nation, than when left in tlie hands 
of any junto of functimiaries what- 
ever. The natural tendency of all 
such institutions is uniformly to 
engender jobbing and corruption, and 
to increase the very evils they are 
intended to remedy or to alleviate. 
For ought I know, Heriot's Hos- 
pital is as free of corruption as any 
public establishment of the kind in 
Britain ; I should like, however, to 
see the accounts of its officers over- 
hauled by a set of conscientious 
Parliamentary Commissioners. 

. But 1 am not going to read you 
a lecture on Political Economy., 1 
must therefore bid you. Editor, and 
Mr Chambers, good-bye, without 
saying a word of the Port of Leith, 
which I rejoice tb sec once more at- 
taining all its wonted prdsperity. 
Nor can I stay to notice the pro* 
jected improvements in Edinburgh, 
for the fulfilment of which, 1 pray 
ns earnestly as the excellent cx- 
Provost Henderson, or any of the spi- 
ritei cduncil, liy whom this worthy, *- 
and« patriotic, and independent ci- 
tizen, was supported in the adoption 
of the splendid plans laid before 
them. . 
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THE WESTMINSTEU REVIEW. NO. VII — JULY 1825. 


On the first appearance of this 
Ilevicw, we were inclined to con- 
};ratulatc ourselves that the princi- 
ples of Radicalism^ espoused^ as they 
were, by men of learning and talent, 
who were understood to be contribu- 
tors to this Journal, would thereafter 
be fescued from the disgrace of be- 
ing defended only by the most ig- 
norant, the most vulgar, and most 
ooiitcrnptible men in the nation. We 
expected, also, that a proper mixture 
of rcHncd literary criticism would 
have found its way into the pages of 
a work professedly undertaken by 
gentlemen. The Quarterly Review 
seemed, at the time the Westminster 
was first published, to have exhaust- 
ed all its stock of literary topics, and 
indeed wc have not for a considerable 
time past seen one literary article in 
that Review which might not have 
been written, and better written too, 
by any of the hlgber-classcd boys at 
J^toii or ircstminstcr, or even by a 
goodly number of the youths attend- 
ing the LogioiClasses in our own poor 
Universities. Many of the subscribers 
to the Edinburgh Review murmured 
loudly that there was of late so little 
general literary discussion in its 
pages. The field seemed clear for 
the AVestminster Review. No ra- 
tional expounder or defender of ra- 
dical doctrines was in existence, and 
the two leaders of the literary taste 
of England had, from necessity or 
choice, become almost dormant. 

We certainly did expect also, that 
well-educated and impartial men, who 
professed their adherence to the doc- 
trines of radical reform in the politi- 
cal constitution of States, would have 
thrown some new Imlit on the doc- 
trines of Political Economy, about 
which the two great jiartics in this 
country, who were lately opposed in 
e^ery thing, seem now to be most hap- 
pily and most cordially agreed ; but to 
our fijeat disappointment, we found in 
the Westminster Review the very doc- 
trines repeated, and supported by the 
same facts and arguments which wc 
had been accustomed to read yeifts 
before with indnitely more satisfac- 
tion, because they ’ were tfcw, in the 
pages of the Edinburgh, and even in 
a few papers (noi Mt Southey.s) of 


the Quarterly Review. It is not to 
blame the Westminster Review for 
almost copying and adopting tlic 
works of its more laborious predeces- 
sors that wc thus speak : on the con- 
trary, wc rejoice that the purely phi- 
lanthropic doctrines of the new but 
inestimable science of Political Eco- 
nomy have been thus probably more 
widely difiused than they would 
otherwise have been. But we do 
blame, without hesitation, the rt7 ro- 
g'afit pretension to ori^inalifjj with 
which the W cstminstcr Review has 
sent abroad into the world a variety 
of disquisitions on Political Econo- 
my, of which every individual topic 
and argument were well known to the 
public,’ and with which all, except 
those who began, and intend to fi- 
nish, their studies of this science in 
the pages of the W cstminstcr Re- 
view, are as familiar as with house- 
hold words. 

, It is unnecessary to say, then, ho *v 
much we have been, disappointed iu 
the progress of this new Journal, and 
most of all in its last Number. In- 
deed, -the only readable papers in the 
whole seven Numbers now publish- 
ed are those in which wc think wc 
can trace the strokes of the laborious, 
and sometimes elegant pen of the 
Editor of the Retrospective Review, 
or those articles to which the mild Se- 
cretary 'of the Greek Committee may 
have lent a gentle touch. AVhocver 
has read Milljs Elements of Political 
Economy, and his treatises on ‘'Go- 
vernment," Jurisprudence, and in- 
ternational Law, in the Supplement 
to the Eiicyclopiedia Britannica, and 
looked cursorily into Bentham’s 
^Vaites deLeffi s/at ion, as redacted by 
Puroont, is sufficiently master of all 
that has been, or ever will be written 
in the AVestroinster Review on Po- 
litical Economy, the Administration 
of Law, Education, External and In- 
ternal Defence, and a host of other 
subjects connected intimately with 
the domestic and foreign policy of 
nations. On all these subjects, we 
do not perceive that the Review has 
made one pace in advance of the 
weak &nd beggarly elements on which 
at tlic first it rested its foot. Now 
this will not do. Meu not now- 
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a-days to be told this is the chair of right and left, — to give, here a 
St. Peter, and whoever sits upon it .. Wow, there a foul,— on one pan 
must receive the homage of the bodies 'of its adversary's body to inflict a 
and consciences of men, under jpain bite, on another a scratch, and on a 
of eternal damnation. Much less third, perhaps^ a stroke with a con- 
will it do to tell us this t« the doc»» coaled dftggeh There has, indeed, 
trine of Bentham and of Mill ; and been in by far the most of its papers 
if you do not assent to it, and act ajp* a most down^Hke atikwardness and 
cording to it, nothing but misrule unreadability, (Bentham). Witness, 
and absolute tyranny will ever exist for instance, in this last number, tlie 
in the political constitution of any article on Dr Henderson's History of 
country, — nothing but corruption can Ancient and Modern Wines. It pre- 
exist in the administration of the ceeds through fiftydoh^ dull pagea, 
law, — nothing but ilhdirected cxer« without one scintillate of spirit, 
tions in the great object of general -which one would have supposed must 
education, — and nothing, finally, but have been produced by the very hand- 
universal profligacy and universal ling of such spirit-stirring subjects 
degradation. Presumptuous deck- as the finest wines in. the world, 
rations of the infallibility of its own We intended to dissect the articles 
maxims, and of tlic utter worthless- in the 7th Number at length, but 
ness of whatever is at variance with really we find the task would be by far 
them, is the chief characteristic of too irksome, the moment we look at 
tlie school of Bentham. the. consuls, and find the comparaf 

Nor should wc.be so much dis« ttve distances of the pages devoted to , 
posed to reprobate the conduct of each sublecu In reading the first ar-^ 
this newly self-constituted Pope, in ticle,antheNew Edilkin,by Buchon, 
morals and legislation, if lie would of the Cbronicles of Froissart, wc do 
couch his all-pcrvading principles in confess that we felt considerable dc- 
language somewhat more smooth a^d light; little, thanks^ however, to the 
intolligible. Nay, we would almost be Westminster fteview. « The passage 
inclined to excuse the old man and which pleased us most was tliat in 
his disciples, if they would only be which the courtly old chronicler has 
pleased to render their vulgarity and almost painted the battle of Poitiers, 
abuse of all who write either against which is here extracted by the Re- 
tliein or unlike them, a shade less dis- view, and in a form more intelligible 
gusting than wlutt is to be met with than hitherto* - With this article we 
in Billingsgate^^.The filtliy vulgarltv^ are indeed much better pleased than 
vehicle which Cobbett weekly launco^ witb any irtber in the whole Number, 
C9 forth iipon the roads of £;Dgtend^,;Tht article is one on duel<^.^ 

contains nothing which has more With its views we are roucli 

character of a nuisance to all >^^Jm2ned to coincide, so far as wc can 
of tolerable taste, than whole sen* jf^derstand them ; but Us arguments 
tences, nay, we are tempted ta say# With Bemharoisros, that 

whole pages of tlie Weiti|^8ter Be* H ^ no my task at Ufttes to discover 
view. Wc may refer p&racularly CO |||^i^,t|OQmaon-Beiit!e V ; 

tile cur-like attacks wbi^ it, has /Bu^ui^s Jersey Bnglandt 
repeatedly made on articles and writ- and , ^c^andr Ui iflSS, ^^vas npt » 
ers in the Edinburgh and Quarterly bwfc wk^;H;.Was^wortp: the Wnilfl: 
lleviews. Something like a chival- of a BevieW;^ pretending lo feme sOf 
rous forbearance hod been shewn to lection in the ^^ka itrtam up, cvct 
one another by these champions of to hatre lodbijil^to. Occiukhal 
the two prevailing parties in the na- attempts at: Vrit mark ,ti# 4 rtiele ; 
tion, and in no instance do we re- but, cm .tthe Whole, U^.reauy muck 
collect the one making a dimet at- of a wjlih the very sUly book 
tack upon the other; but .this style .. -.-’dOpj ^ey^ws. ' ^ 

of gentlemanly delmte was imme- - .IHEa iBb wticulgrly indifferent, 
diately abandoned W^tmins-* . msmehs^, mid 

ter Review; and instead bf confln-^l)jS^M00 Hoi pcj^lex c^rmyea a 
ing itself to the understood rules of>^ei)t . in fiUempU^ to_^wver 
combat, of whose Utility long eJt- ^whethor the Bngliw Dr Toung^^ 
perience was the best proof, it began Ac French ' M. CwmpoUi4n, 
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found out the ncAvly-ascertained Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 
Phonetic System of Iiieroglyphios. we must naturally expect to see the 
The honouV of prior discovery seems book anil its author pretty severely 
undoubtedly to belong to the English* haddlnl; because Lord John is not a 
man, and abundance of mdta files radical. However, he has not been 
has been exposed in the conduct of . very cruelly treated. We give flic 
the vain Gaul. summing up of the critique. Says 

The following article of the Ro- the Reviewer, who is by no means 
view takes up one of Bentham's fa« despicable in point of historical 
voliritc topics, Abuses in Pleadings knowledge and sound observation, 
at Law.” Without doubt, these re- ** Upon the whole, this book may 
quire, in this country, t0 have the be read as a good collection of facts, 
sweeping besom bf reform applied to bearing upon some historical points, 
them. In Scotland, an attempt has and as containing here and there 
been made to place the forms df some pretty specimens of essay-writ- 
pleading on a better footing ; it re- ing. IPiih an evident desire to 
mains to be seen how this reform avoid taking a partial view of the 
will operate. Will the stiff-necked subject, its author has not the capa- 
lawycrsof England, with the stiffest- city to take an extensive one; hir> 
Pecked of all mortals, the Chancellor, opinions arc sometimes incorrect, 
at their head, ever attepapt such a sometimes correct, never profound, 
reform in their own courts, where it He is an industrious, but not an en- 
is more needed than in ^Scotland ? . tertaining compiler of memoirs ; in 

In the observations of the. I^eview all- the higher duties of an historian, 
on Mr M*Culloch*8 Introductory 'Dis- in tracing the operation of known 
course on the Science of Political ptinciplcsof human nature in a large 
Economy, wc do not see one idea that scale, and in various circumstances, 
has not been fifty time^' repeated in that deduction from the past may 
much better language. ^Whatever is throw light on the future, without 
said eulogistic of this great nUteter of which history is not more useful than 
the science, we arc disposed cordially a fable, he is indeed very deficient.” 
to agree with. Lord John deserves part of this : but 

Of the sickening article on wine, he suffers the severest part of those 
which follows, we have already said remarks because he is not a Rentliam- 
more than it deserves. What tempted Ite. 

the Westminster to say so about The two closing itHicIcs arc bitter 

a book of which every one knew all ; uhd vulgar attacks oti ^tbc Edinburgh 
he wished to know, more than twel ^^ pftd jQuar tcrly Reviews. 'J'he tirade 
months ago ? The whole racc'^ ft^^||^inat the Edinburgh begins with 
viewers had given their' criti^khp^^l^ most oracular annunciation : 
upon It long before ; and, what who write or speak upon an 
. thing has the Westminster ad^^la^ 'Imi^irtant subject, arc either in ear- 
the crowd of notable things which' - iiM aboiit'it, oif they arc not.” It 
had been said of Dr Iienden^|i 4liid' , required from heaven, no 

his book of wine? : ^ tdoubt, to revi^T this great truth to 

We bold Mathematics a wondering and ^ping world, which 

boroin political andliteriary reyifwsi^ tvovld have, remained fqr cverigno- 
A long article/ No* IX^vled^yoted rant, of it, had not supernatural 
to the explanation of^theJ^nthanute . agency been employed to promulgate 
theory, in reference,, {6" education.' it*. As a spedmen of the Cobbett 
Man^ of the ideas ave, admirable; , style, wc refer to the elegant disser- 
' but It win not do to thrust them " tation on the iv.^ and the on/.v on p. 
clown meft*s throats. In shOrL we 21 4^. The doctrines of the Edinburgh 
are afrdu we shall continue for a Review which are attack^ arc those 
c'onsidei^ble 'time uhteachalSe. by on Parliamentary Reform ; and for no 
Mr iCud wc strongfy:jii|i|- reason on earth that we can see, but 

pcct tlmtU^fsfU belong, very Id^ ..th^t the Edinburgh Review hesitates 
erc^the whole j^mrld adopt WUHo^p ^bdut Admitting the principle of uni- 
qualificStion all the«dogmas’ of suflVagc and vote by ballot; it 

Chrestomathia. haS been virulently abused llirougli 

, In thereviewof Lord^ohnRuasdri a tedious page of thi'. puiely- 
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radical aUicle. I'hc Quarterly Re- 
view does not fare better; and wc 
rather think it deserves a pretty sound 
castigation for various attacks which 
It has made, without sufficient war- 
lant, on the social state of ancient 
Greece. A different castigator from 
the Westminster Review must, how- 
ever, take up the lash ere it can fall 
with proper effect on the Quarterly^ 


Joseph Felijjun* of Newcastle . . 3+7 

^ cart-whip, inch thick with mud,^ 
is not the weapon to be employed 
against such an antagonist, and yri 
this is the only weapon u^d by the 
Westminster Ileview'l ' 

We have done with this work, and 
have only fo say further, if it* does 
not improve, the sooner it becomes 
dormant, the better it will bo for all 
cpiicorned in it. 


Etitti^ to tit iHemorj; oC fiAv 

A young Man, endowed with promising talents, and a most amiable disposition t whored Odf consump. 
tion at Havre Ghraoe, 7tli July 1825. " 

Written hj Dr Aldcrson^ Neveasik. 

H K came, a bright and cheering ray of morn> ' ' 

Just as it gilds the calm and placid lake,— 

The lake embower’d in woods, where fragrance, borne 

Upon the gentle breeze, doth mellow wake ' 

The song of thrush and linnet mid the thorn,— 

'' The milk-white thorn and when he softly spftkc. 

That voice Eolian thriU’d upon the ear. 

Just as the nightingale, that warbles near. 

But as the pure and spotless flower, that springs 
Beneath the May-day morn, and Alls the glado 
With perfunfd sweets, and o'er the rivulet flings 
The beauteous image blooming but to fade : 

Yes, like that flower he grcw,^mid meaner things, 

So sweet, so gentle, all he did or said ; 

Softly, yet humble,— stately, btit still low,— 

Too wise for vanity,— himself he saw. 

With eye serene he view’d the motley stage * 

Of human life; no envious longings strove 
Within his breast, ambition's war to wage : 

His mild and sen tic spirit nought could move 
To strife : calmly he read the varied page 
Of worldly vanities, state, glory, love ; — 

At others' faults he sigh'd, his own condemn’d,— 

His virtues lightly priz’d, yet prais’d bis friena* 

lie that hath seen that dark eye' beaming love, . 

And heard that voice attun'd to friendship's tale. 

Hath gaz’d on Hesperua nightly throhed above7 
Or listen'd to the murmuring plaintive gale 
That sweeps in dirge through yon^r scented grov< 

With me, pcrcharice, may join in^wurnful wail, 

And weep a while o’er friendship's sacred dust, 

^Yhosc spirit sleeps in an immortal (rust. 
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Bardic Coni^ressas. 

Though^ Cambriu, not in arts or arms tliy name 
May vie with Uoinail or with Grecian fumC) 

Yet hatli the Muse, with an unsparing hand, 

Her bounties scatterM o’er thy mountain land. 
From earliest time, thy A wen gave its bloom 
To cheer thy freedom, or to deck the tomb ; 
From earliest time, thy woods and rocks ahiong, 
The gifted Bard hath iveavM his varied song, 
,To chant of Druid lore, or tunc his lays 
To themes of love, or peerless iV^thur's praise.— 


Among the national characteristics instruction by voicc^ song, and 
, of the Welsh, a predilection for music conventional usage," were declared 
and poetry, and especially for the as- to be the '' three nioiles of iustruc- 
sociation of the sister arts, lu^st be tion adopted by the Bards of. the 
accounted one of the most prominent. Isle of Britain.*^ And the Historical 
Odier nations have advanced far be- Triads commeniorate Tydain Tad 
yond them in the general career of Awen, or Tydain the Father of the 
learning and science, but, in an en- Muse, as the first who reduced 
thusiasticattachmenttothoscintellcc- )>oetrv to a system, and thus laid the 
tual pursuits, which may be'eni|>ha- founclatiop of the privileges and cus- 
tically styled national, no (icoplc have toms of Bardisin. 
surpassed the Cymry. It is not the It is thus evident, that the first 
love of letters, ^merely, by which traces of this peculiarity in the na- 
they are influenced on this occasion : tional manners of the Cymry arc to 
they arc also animated by a patriotic be foi^nd in the ages. But 

regard for their native land,, and by the change pt times necessarily pro- 
an anxiety to nreserve, unimpaired, duced a reip^i^rkablc revolution in 
those remarkable features by which this respect : the cnltivation of the 
it has ever been simaliaed- Thia sister afts already alluded to, which 
singularity in the character of the was origthall^f Cob^defed only as in- 
Cyiury is to be. traced to a period strumental to the political or religious 
of very remote antiquity; for the views of the Bardic Institutions, bc- 
Grcck and Roman writers, who sup- came, in time, its sole or paramount 
ply any notices pf ^nq Druidical or object. ‘ But in order to shew this 
Bardic Institution, which, as Caesar in a clearer light, wc will take a cur- 
tella us, had its origin in Britain^ arc scry retrospect of the his^ry of the 
expose in their testimony to the ar- ' Bardic Congress. 

^pur^with lyhich^B oncourageU the We have already seen that the 
tal^ta of the wnatrel and the [^t. Druidical and Banlic Institution was 
At ind^d, it appears, as if pf very hi^h antiquity, and that it 
the^, qU^Hcattons were only Ppn- was^ttablisbed for the promotion of 
sid^^ ^ albxUiary to the nigher objects connected with the political 
aims' of the institution, and were arid moral welfare of the conuiuinity, 

I adopted, as liave el^whcm .^swcllas for the minor or subordi- 
served, as Ipc chapni^l wl»erel)y its natc purposes of cultivating the arts 
, nod precepts Wei^ promulgated of music atrd jpoetry. For the pur- 
^ , 'Mthe P^pl^* Hence it is, that, in ^posc of carrying tficKC objects into 
Institutional of Bat-dism, effect, the Batdic Cpng^rcss * was cs> 

• i^dlc assem'^iics afppear idhil'vd been aiK-iently of two Sorts, ^the Gorsedd and 
Cadair^ bbdijpf Which temw alike, a Chair or Scat of Frdsrfenicy, diifering 

only ill degved; having reference to a general ur Supreme artd the 

laKt to' on^ i^irj^y/ provincial or particular. In process of^tllne, liowcvcr, these dis- 
tirictfons teotf faded away, or to have been applied Indiscriminately to the 

two modes of mwug. We have tberefoic spoken of tlie assemblies of both sects 
under the generaf iUiton^iiiaiiob ' 
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tabli'shcK] ; and the ino;^t ancient no<* 
ticcs of it ; now extant, occur in the ^ 
Triads of the Social State, which arc 
ascribed, by the learned, to Dynwal 
Moclinud, who lived three or four 
centuries before the Christian era. 
Ill these ancient records, the Gorsedd 
if Bcirddy or Congress of Bards, is 
numbered amongst the national 
privileged meetings of the Cymry," 
and is denominated “ one of the 
throe assemblies of fraternal union V' 
It was held at stated times, in some 
central or exposed part of the coun- 
try ; and, as we have before men- 
tioned, 

In the Sun*s face, bcncatli the eye of 
Light. 

Such was the primitive character of 
this ancient convention ; hut how 
long it was retained, there ate now 
no means of ascertaining with any 
degree of accuracy or precision. The 
long intestine wars consequent on 
the bitter enmity and sudtessive in- 
vasions of the Romans and Saxons, 
as well as the introduction of/Chris* 
tianity, by destroying the political 
and religious ascendancy of the 
Druids, must have deprived thie in- 
btitution of its primitive importance ; 
and from this period, there is no 
doubt it gradually degenerated more 
and more from its genuine high and 
peculiar character. 

The Bardic Congress, Indeed, was, 
in its earliest stage, of a very difller- 
ent nature Co wiiat it subsequently 
became. In its next. {gradation, it 
a^ipcars to have been devoted Co the 
more particular encouragement of (ho 
mubical.and poetical 1^3001(8 of the 
(Muntry, as well as to, tlio premyti- 
tion of the ancient ordinances land 
traditions of the Bards« The first 
Congress of which any inenioiriiu has 
lescended to us, was one hedd on the 
banks of the Conway, in the seventh 
ccntui y, under the auspices of M^el- 7 
gwyu Crwyncdd, prince of I^brth, 
\Tides. riie account, wjiich is both 
quaint and obscure, occurs in a poem 
of Jorweith Beli, a poet of die four- 
teenth century, who seems to have 
recorded the, event for the sake of a 
joke practised on the occasion by the 
Tiince, who proposed o reward for 
such of the Bards and Minstrels . 

„ ■ ; I- I -■ - - V ■ )j., 

• Archaiology of WuLa, Vol. 111., p, 


.dibuld swim over the Conway. The 
offer was acceded to, and, upon the 
arrival of the parties on the opposite 
shore, the harjicrs were found inca- 
bable of pla]fing, owing to the injury 
which their instruments had sustain- 
ed from the water, while the Bards, 
as might be expected, continued in 
as good tune as ever : this being; 
probably, the result contemplated by 
Maelgwyn. The following is a liie» 
ral translation of the passage, in 
which this singular event is related : 

When Maelgwyn, the Tall, went from the 
land of the son of Don, 

From the banquet of the champion of the 
Congress to Caernarvon, 

And was taking with him memorials of 
the supciiur excellence 
That vocal song had acquired over the 
Minstrels, 

lie protK>scd many substantial rewards 
To nil who should swim the river. 

When they came to land on the Wave- 
bc{iten banks of the river. 

The harpers were worthless and silent ; 
But by reason of the fair increase of the 
faculty of the wise, 

The poets composed equally well as be- 
fore, 

Notwithstanding their swimming 

A wide chasm ndw intervenes In the 
history of these assemblies, whic^ 
may, perhaps, be explained, by the 
unsettled and turbulent events of the 
rio<l to which it relates. The 
uses, like the laws, arc 'silent a- 
midst the clang of arms, whether it 
be the din of ^foreign arms or the 
tumult of intestine commotion, to 
both of which W'alcs was miserably 
exposed during tbjs troubled season. 
The next records which We find; and 
which arc merely of 9 general nature, 
have reference to several Congresses 
held at the close of tlie elevehtlr cen- 
tury, under the reSj^ctivc auspices 
of Bleddyii ab Cynfyn, and Gnifrydd 
. ab Cynan, princes of North Wales, 
both of them distinguished for their 
munificent patronage of the Bards. 
The Bardic laws' and institutions 
underwent various xhodificatibns at 
these meetings, and particularly un- 
•der Congress holdcn u^idcr the 
^r^iipcntionCd pirlnc^*, who Js sup- 
to liave given the G^i)i;ress a 
jlinoroinustiMil duiracttei: 

, vioasiy possessed^ by thq| ' 

|| )? ||| H I .< !■ iWii I l■■^l m il. lit 

. Arcbdiology of iltf. 
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f mill Ireland, ( where he spent mu6h time afterwards uninterruptedly held, 
of his time,) not only of several skll- However, the next instance that oc- 
ful mnsiciaiis, but also of some mu- curs after that last noticed, is one at 
sical instruments, before unknown an interval of sixty years, at which 
ill iVales. At these Congresses it Rhys ah Gruffydd, Prince of South 
was, moreover, ordained, that no one Wales, presided, and which, like the 
should be admitted a Bard, except last, the reader will perceive, united 
at an Eisteddfod, which Ivas to be the festivities of the Bard with the 
held every third year, at the principal charms of music and song. The fol- 
palace of the prince at Aberfraw, in lowing record of it is also extracted 
Anglesey, and at Mathravel in Powys from the Chronicle of the Princes al- 
land. And it was ordered, that no ready quoted. In the year 1166, the 
person should, from that day for* Lord Rhys held a distinguished feast 
ward, be admitted a Bard, except in the castle of Aberteivi, and he in- 
* through pchnission of the lord, and stituted two sorts of contention, one 
authority obtained from the Bardic betiVecn the bards and poets, and 
instructor, who was to certify by the the other between the harpers, crow- 
appointed day, that the candidate ders, and pipers, and a variety of 
was duly skilled in the principles of vocalists. He bestowed two chairs t 
his art. By the same regulations, on the victors in the contest, whom he 
the arts of music and poetry were also enriched with costly presents, 
separated ; no poet being allowed to A young page of his own court ob- 
play on the harp, or upon anv other tained the victory in instrumental 
instrument ; neither could he ex* song, and the men of North Wales 
creise any otlier calling whatever (Gwynedd) obtained it in vocal 

The example set by these prinqcs song. All the other Minstrels also 
was followed by Cadwgan, the son received from the Lord Rhys as 
of the fdrmer, as appears by a pas* much as they demanded, so that no 
sage in the Chronicle of the Princes, one was disappointed. And that 
in the Archaiolo^ of Wales, (Vol. feast was proclaimed over Wales a 
1 1, p. ^37.) of which the following year before it took place, and over 
is a translation : In the year of Christ England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
y07, Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn many other countries 
an Cynfvn, made an honourable For nearly » three centuries after 
feast, and invited to it the chieftains this, we have not been able to dis- 
and gentlemen of the country, out of cover any tram of the continu* 
every province in Wales, to his cas* ance of this national usage ; hut the 
tic, at Aberteivi. And for the sake conquest of Wales, at the close of 
of shewing the greater respect to his , the thirteenth century, became nc- 
guests, he in^ted to it the Bards,, cessarily fatal to the influence of 
and the best Minstrels, vocal and the Bards, who were, as we have 
instrumental, that could be found in elsewhere shewn, immediately de- 
al! Wales ; and he nave them chairs , pHved' of?4hc enjoyment of their 
at)d subj^ti bf emulation, according I abcieriit pf^yilt^s. , Their Cen- 
to the the feasts of King g^reblca wera consequently for a long 

Arthur. ^C hlsp gave them ' cus* ^ entirely disconti- 

toms and privileges, and honourahK . > .hini It was not until the I5th 

presents, and dismissed tbeni, re- . * cottov,' during the reign of Ed ward 
warded with^gifu, and privileged " that yre find any instance of 

with honour, cmy onp to return to ' their revival, a royal commission 
the place from If bencM! ho caroe*^ having jbeen then obtained for the 

It la probaj^^ that from the ipi- holding of one at Carmarthen, under 
pol^givcn hf jttl^dyn ab Cynfyn, tlie patronage of a gentleman of that 
and urufiMd'ab Cjnani. the Coo- neighbourhood. At this meeting, 

Pafydd ab Edmund, it distinguished 

' Ify pi^ril>cd to be observ^ by^ Bards and 

from the App^ix to Dr Rliys's Welsh Institutes. 

. f A pn 2 C, ^lilU^continucs to be, for the successful candi- 

/ ; Awbaiology bf Walef^Vbl. tV'pr tel. ; 
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poet of Hanmer, in Flintshire, ob- Illustration of Banlism at a Congress 
tained the chair, and gained, through holden at Bewpyr Castle, Glnmor- 
his persuasive eloquence, the sane- ganshire, under the patronage of Sir 
tion of the Congress to the twenty- Richard Basset, in 16'8I, . which 

four new canons of poetry,' which thirteen regular Bards attended, as 
the loss of the original laws had in- appears by a list still in existence* 
duced him and the other Bards of Thus appears to have terminated 
North Wales to compile, but against tlie second ^tage of the Bardic Con- 
which the Bards of Glamorgan, who. gress, or Sessi<Mi, in. which, for more, 
pretended to be possessed of the pri- than six centuries, even according to 
initive canons, afterwards entered ourimperrectrecords,ithadGontinued 
a protest. the means of rescuing from obli-; 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, vion the ancient orcUnan^ and tra^ 
another Congress, also under the ditions of the ^rds. Since j^e pe^ 
royal authority, took place in South riod alluded to, it has been regarded 
Wall's ; but no particulars, as we are more as a festival fot the encourage-* 
aware, have descended to these times, incut of the national inwc, poetry. 
To this succeeded several others dii- and general literature/ .From the 
ring the IGth century, in the same time of Siy: Richard Basset, until thg; 
division of the principality, under year when the first meeting 

the auspices respectively of Sir. Rich- of the “ Cambrian Society in , I)y- 
ard Nevile and William Herbert, ved** was held, the only efforts to rc- 
Earl of Pembroke, for the express vive this national custom are those 
purpose of collecting and consolida- that were made under the patronage 
ting what remained of the ancient of the Gwyneddigidn, at different 
Bardic institutes and traditi^. places in North Wales, whcfc ap- 
Aiul on the Sfith of May 1568, a propriate prizes were awarded *to the 
Congress, or Eis/eddvod*, as it was successful candidates in pqetry and 
callecl, was holden, under coinmis* musfe. 

Sion granted by Queen Elizabeth, Such is a mere outline of the 
at Caerwys, in the county of Flint, history of the Bardic, Cbiigress, 
wliich commibsioii was directed to from its earliest dawn, tmtll its late 
Sir Richard Bulkelcy, and others, revival under the sanction and en« 
and is now, we believe, preserved in couragement of the Royal Cam-' 
the Mostyii collection of Welsh brian Institution. In its pure and 
Antiquities. It does not appear, primitive character, this national 
however, that anything was done at meeting hail for its various objects 
this meeting beyond a mere contest .the reformation of manners and cus- 
ofmusicians, attended by some empty toms, the support of ancient pri- 
parade, of no connection with the vileges, the commemoration of 
genuine purposes of the Bardic Con- marlcablc occurrences, the maiujten- 
gress; and this j as far as we can ance of public tranquillity, and, 
learn, u^as the last assembly of die finally, the gdiiei^l pronjoti^ of 
sort held under the aanotibn of (he science, morality,' and iiAigibiti^.,7^ 
royal license. was, accordingly, in (be (fifistant ages 

In 1 580, a Congress >wds establish- to which this ob^rvaiion bas refer- 
ed in South Wales, under the pre- ence, connected, in an intejpral inan«^ 
sidency of'^r Edward Lewis of the ner, with the public 
Van, and at which the Bardic col- country. Itiyas tnoy|^t P^tical 
lections made some years before, engine by which tHe.|Sngcdj^spc» 
under the auspices of Sir Richard rity of the Staled 
Neville and Lord Pembroke, as aU . grity of its soda! 

ready alluded to, were considerably'" wdg upheld autt' secured. In later 
augmented; and these were again' limes, iiowcver;* when the Drnidical 
thoroughly i^visj^ and methodiz^, ' atatem had lost its political 
and finally deqlaredto comprise a ^ tnejitn of the 

” This appears to have been Bid first occasion on which ihe^ 

Session, wa-4 applied to the Bardie Congress, and without 
apjHjrus to u , over ihc old terms. ' 
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limited to the collection and prcFcr- 
vation of the Bardic institutes and 
traditions, mid to the encouragement 
of music and poetry ; and even in 
this qualified character, it must have 
been useful in preserving, unimpair- 
ed, the interesting traces of the man- 
ners and customs of the people, in 
a point so essentially connected with 
their peculiar character.. 

We shall conclude this notice with 
the following beautiful lines, which 
were recited at the second anniver-* 
sary of the establishment of the 
Royal Cambrian Institution : our 
readers, we are sure, will derive much 
pleasure from thtM'r perusal. 

The Meeting of the 
Where met the Dards of old— the glori- 
ous throng— 

They of the mountain and the battle- 
song ? 

*l’liey met— oh ! not in kingly hall or 
tower, 

But where wild ^faturc giit herself with 
• iwwcr ; 

They met where streams Hash’d bright 
from rocky caves, — 

They met' whore woorf.s made moan o’er 
warriors’ graves,— 

And w'hete the torrent^s rainbow spray 
was cast,— 

And where dark lakes were heaving to 
the bhist,— 

And ’midst th’ eternal cliiTs, whose 
strength defied 

The crested Roman in his hour of 


Whence came the echoes to those num« 
bei‘; high ? 

*T was from the battle-fields of days gone by ; 

And from the tombs of heroes laid to rest. 

With their good swords, upon the moun- 
, tain’s breast ; 

And from the watcli-tow’ra on the heights 
of snow. 

Sever'd by cloud and ptorm from all below ; 

And the turf-mounds, once gut by ruddy 
spears, 

And the rock-altars of departed years ? 

Thence, deeply mingling with the tor- 
rent’s roar, 

The winds a thousand wild responses bore ; 

And the green land, whose cviiy vaK* 
and glen 

Doth shrine the memory of heroic men, 

On all her hills, awakening to rejouv, 

Sent foilh proud answers to her chiUlieii'N 
voice. 

For ns— not our’s the festival to bold, 

’Midst the f-lono-cireles, hallow'd ihiis of 
old ; 

Not where. great Nature’s majesty and 
might 

First broke, all gloiioiis, on our wondeiing 
sight ; 

Not near the tombs, where .sleep our 
free and brave ; 

Not by the mountain the oc’can 
wave, 

In these late days wc meet ; — daik Mo- 
na's shore, 

ETyr^s^;- dills, resound with haips no 
more. 

But,' fts tlic stream (though time or art 


pride,— 

And where the Carnedd, on its lonely. The current, bursting from its caveroM 


Bore silent record of the mighty still, 

And where the Efrnid’s ancient Cromltch 
frown’d. 

And the oaks breathed* mysterious tnur- 
mura ranch 

They ibtongM, th* inspir’d of, 'yore f on 
{Naln or hdgKt, 

“ /» the SunU JhcCj hencath the eye pf 

And» bnring tft# Heaven each noble 
■ ^ be«a< ■ ‘ ; 

Brad In none else might 

Vhlta mlMilhar %s be lofty I Soaring 





FreedomVfottl 


frot^l^lloiindo. 


Mdtiuilalfuliiktf. 


To bathe soft vales of pastures and of 
Sowers, 

From Alpine glens jjnd awful forest 
bowers,) 

Alike, In rushing strength, or sunny 
' sleep,.: 

.Holds on its rovrse to mingle with the 
deep ; 

Thus, though our path be changed, still, 
warm and free, 

Land of the Bard ! our spirit flics Co thee. 

To thee our thoughts, our hearts, our 
hqict belong ; 

Otir dreams are haunted by thy voice of 
song ! 

Kor yield our souls one patriot feeling 
, less 

To the green memory^ thy loveliness. 

Than their’s, tvhose har|Knotet |)eard 
fifom every height, 

**/li the, $uiCt facf 9 beneath the eye ef 
Light** 


^'Tho Bnowdoniiiii Cliilii. 





WtnL's prt‘parin>r for VMkation. 
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AVOIIKS rREPARING 


LONTDON. 

, Propiuin^ t(ir publication, Iloinnins of 
the Kcv. Christian Frederick Schwartz, 
Mi-ssumary in India; consistin'; of his 
l.elUTs and Journals, with a Sketch of 
his Life. 

A new and cnlar^^cd edition of The Bar, 
AM'th Sketches of Eminent Judges, Bar- 
1 isters, «S:c., a Poem, with Notes, is in the 
press. 

Select Specimens of English Prose and 
Poetry, from the Age of Elizabeth to the 
jiresent Time, including, in a moderate 
ize, considerahlc portions oftho.se authors 
who have Iiad a decided intlucnce over 
our language and liteiature; to which 
will be added, Introductory Essays, by the 
Rev. CJeo. Walker, Head-master of the 
Leeds Grammar-school, in two volumes, 
12mo. are nearly ready for publication. ' 
Nearly ready, a tiflh edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Ilcv.,T. H. Horne’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scrijiturcs, in four 
large vols, Svo., illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fac-similcs of Bihhcal MSS, 
No. 10 of Mr Britton’s Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain, 
to comidete the volume, will appear in 
September. Another number of the Ca- 
thedral Antiquities is also cxpccfcdat the 
.same time ; and vol. 3. of the Beauties 
of Wiltshire. 

Sermons, preached on several occasions 
in the Island of Barbadoes, by W. J. 
.Shrewsbury, late Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary in that island, will speedily be 
j)ublishcd, in one vol. Hvo, 

[n the press. The Georgies of Virgil, 
by T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Mr HakcvviH’s Picturesque Tour of 
Jamaica, llic seventh and concluding part, 
i.s ia the prc.ss. 

A new and considerably improved edi- 
lion of the Rev. G. N. Wright’s Guide to 
Dublin is nearly ready. 

Mr C. A. Elton, author of Specimens 
of the Classic Poets, has in the press a 
History of the Roman lsmpcrors,from the 
Accession of Augu.slus to the Fall of the 
last Conslantinc. 

Sketches, Political, Gcogiaphital, and 
Statistical, of the Unite^l Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, &e., will soon be published. 

Two hundred and fifty Copies of a Tran- 
blation of all the existing Fragments of 
the Wi Rings of Proclus, surnamed the 
Platonic Successor, by Tiiomas Taylor, 
the Pliitonist, arc announced*. 

VOL XVII. « V. 


FOR PURLlCATlOxV. 


The Second Correspondence of Madame 
de Maiiitenon and the Princess dcs Ur- 
sinc.s, from the original letters, in the |ios- 
scssion of the Duke de Choiseul, is in the 
press, and stated to contain a more inter- 
csting account of the political transactions 
and secret intrigues of the Court of I^ouis 
XI V. than any other hitherto published. 

' .Part 11. of Dr Kitchincr’s Economy of 
the Eyes, and Treatise on Telescojxs, 
being the result of thirty years’ experi- 
ments, is preparing for publication. 

The Death of Aguirre ; Janthc, a Talc; 
Battle Abbey ; Bodiam Castle ; and other 
Poems, are announced. 

The Literary Souvenir ; or Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance for 182C, with splen- 
did Engravings, is now printing. 

Phantasmagoria ; or, Sketches of I afe 
and Literature, 2 vols. post 8vo., is an- 
nounced. 

A third part of the Points of Humour, 
with Cuts and lllastrations by G. Ciuik- 
sliank, is nearly ready. 

A new historical novel, entitled ‘‘ The 
Hearts of Steel,” by the author of 
“ OHIalloran,” &c., is in the press. 

Sir John Barrington’s Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland arc nearly ready. 

Letters of Marshall Conway, from 1 74-4 
to 1781', embracing the period when he 
was commander of the forces and secre- 
tary of state, will sj^ecdily be published. 

A Minstrel’s Hours of Song, or Poems, 
by Agnes Mahony, are in the press. 

The Improvisatrice, by L.'E. l.»,.has, it 
apj)ears from a United Slates Journal, 
been reprinted in America^ 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a full and faithful delineation 
of every thing done by, or relating to, the 
British Senate during that most interest- 
ing period ; an account of all measures’, 
public and private ; an exposition of the 
state of parties, and an estimate of the 
characters of all the Members of both 
Houses; 

The Memoirs' and Correspondence of 
Paul Jones wjll be ready .in a few days. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave ; or, Events of Days that are gone, 
by the author of “ The Scrinium,” is now 
just ready for^ublication. 

Serniotis of the late Rev. J. Jortin, 
D.D., nbridg^ by the Rev, G. WWttaker. 
M.A., arc announced as nearly re^y. 

A new edition, considerably injl(!(i[Wed', 
of Dawesif Miscellanea' Kitei 

will speedily be published^ 

Y y 
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A new ccliti()n of Dr (irei^ory's T?ea- 
tinc on Moch.uiicx i\ nearly ready. 

Instructions fta (:a\alry Oiliceis, tians* 
lalcd from thor.erinan of (ien. Count Bia- 
inark by Capt. L. Beamish, -ktli Dia^oon 
Guards, dedicated by [icnnissiifn to II.lMf. 
tl»c Duke of York, will shortly he pub- 
lished. 

A new and complete edition is announ- 
ced of Origines JCcclesiasticm, or the 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, and 
other works of the late Rev. J. Bingham, 
M.A. ; with many iifldilioiial annotations, 
several original sermons, and a biogiaphi- 
cal account of the author, by the llcv. 
U. Bingham, B.C.L. 

Sjiecdily will be published The I’oc- 
tic Garland illustrated witli fifteen 
beautiful figures from the Botanic Gar- 
den, in imitation of the celebrated “ Car- 
land of Julia by the Duke iMontausier. 

Mr 1C T. Artis, the author of Roman 
Antiquities, to whose perseverance and 
indefatigable exertions the public arc in- 
debted for the discovery of the Roman 
Stiition at Castor in Northamptonshiie, 
has nearly ready for publication, in onerol. 
4to., his Antediluvian Ph^tology, illustra- 
ted by a Collection of the Fas’*!! Remains 
of Plants peculiar to the Coal formations 
of Great Biitain. 

A Translation of tlie Six Cantos of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, in verse, is prepar- 
ing for the pccss. 

A new and improved edition, being the 
seventh, is in the press, of the “ Airange- 
ment of British Plants,” prepared by W. 
Withering, Ksq., DL.D., F.L.S., author 
of a Memoir of the Life, Character, and 
Writings, of the late Dr Withering, and 
illustrated by nearly forty Plates, 

A work, on the plan of the German 
literary rdmanacks, u ill be imblishcd early 
in the month of November next, !iy 
Messrs Baynes and Son, of Palcrnoster- 
rovv. TImj volume is intended more espe- 
cially for the religious reader of literary 
compositions ; and will, tlicreforc, contain 
only those productions that have an ob- 
viously religious or moral tendency. The 
illustrations (twelve in number)' are by 
Martin, Westall, CorboulJ, Wright, 
Brooke, &c., and the Engravings by 
Heath, Finden, Mitchell, Melville, &c. 
6lc. 

In the press, Elements of Physiology, 
by Professor Rudolphi of Rcrlin. Part I. 
comprising General Physiology, complete 
in one vol. 8vo. Translated from the Ger- 
man by W. D. How, M.D. 

The four volumes of Sermons by the 
late Dr Doddridge, the publication of 
which was directed in his will, and which 
have hitherto remained in the custody of 
^he family, will shortly api)Car. 


Dr Bn k beck is adding to his public 
services, by undci taking to edite a great 
and magmiiceut woik, displacing the Use- 
ful Arts and Manufactures of (ireat Bri- 
tiiin, similar to “ Les Aits ct Metiers” of 
I'lMnce. Its jaibljcatioii will be commen- 
ted eaily next winter, .nul it will he siih- 
dnuled so to accord wiLli the me ms ol 
puichasers of c\cry degree of fortune 
The F.nguuings alone will uiiploy fifty 
artists dining the tliric or four }e.iis of 
Its progressive publication. 

Tile aiUlmr of the Modem Athens” 
has in the press a volume, to be eiitillec!-, 
“ Attic FiagmeiUs.” 

EDIXBlTRCn. 

The Busy Bodies; a Novel, in ihrce 
volaincs. 

IMission to the Fast Coast of Sumatra, 
undci the Dncclion of the (iovei ninent 
of Prince of Wales Isbmd, in the hegm- 
nmg of 18215: including llistfyi u al .md 
IJescriplive Sketches of the Coimlr) ; and 
Account of the Commerce, Population, 
and the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants. Also, a ^'isit to ibe Baila 
Cannibal Stales in the fntiiior. By John 
Anderson, Esq. late Agi nt to the Go- 
vernment of Prince of W’ales Island, and 
Deputy-Socrclar}’ to Covernment, and 
Militaiy 'J’lanslator. 

The Elements of Arilhmelft, Algebra, 
and Geometry, for the use of Students 
in the Edinburgh Sihuol of Arts, one 
vol. 8vo. 

John Baliol ; a Drama, By William 
Tennant, Esq. 

Extracts from vniii'iis Greek Authors ; 
with Notes and a LeMcon. By D. K- 
Sandford, I'isq. A. M. Oxon. 8\o. Se- 
cond Fldition, revised and tnUirged. 

Introduction to the Wiiting of Greek* 
By D, K. Panel ford, Esq. A. M. Oxon. 
12m(). Third Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 

A Systematic View of the Principles 
of Political Economy, by J. 11. M‘Cul- 
loch. Esq. In one vol. Svo. 

A new Edition, l8mo. of Howe’s Dis- 
course on the Redeemer’s Dominion over 
the invisililt; world ; to whirl) is jircfixcd 
a short account of the Author, Ac. ike. 

In the press, a Treatise on Clock ami 
Walch-inakirig, Theoretical and Piaili- 
cal. By Thomas Ilcid, Author of the 
article “ Horology” in the Jidmlmigli 
Encyclopjcdia, Ac.- In royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated by numerous Plates. 

An Annual Work is announced under 
the title of Janus. Wc are promised the 
first volume before the termination of 
this year. The Prospectus .states, that 
the most distinguished literary men in 
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the kingdom are engaged in the under- 
taking. iLviilI appear in one volume, 
pobt Hvo., and will cons>Kst of Talcs, ori- 
ginal and translated, occasional I'-ssays, 
pojmlar Illustrations of History and An- 
litpiiiies, Serious and comic Sketches of 
lafe and Manncis, 6 lc . A:c. 

Next moiith will be published .1 trans- 
lation of La Mottc Kouque's cliarming 
Itomancc, “ The Magic Ring.” 

Mr Allan Cunningham isjuejianng for 
publication Paul Jones, a Romance, in 3 
vols. jiost 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, a Historical 
Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo, entitled William 
Douglas ; or the Scottish Exiles. 

Nearly ready, in one volume 12mo., 
The Cook and Housewife’s ATanual ; con- 
taining the most 'ipjiroved Modem Re- 
ceipts for making Soups, Hravies, Sauces, 
Ragouts, and made dislies ; and for Pies, 
I’uddings, Pasir>’, Pickles, and Preserves; 
also, for Raking, Rrewnig, making Home- 
made Wines, CortlialSjcScc. tScc. The whole 
illustrated by numerous Notes, and prac- 
tical Observations, on all the various Bran- 
ches of Domestic Economy. By Mrs 
Margaret Dods, of the Ckikum Inn, St, 
Jianan^s. 

In the Press, a valuable Work, entitled 
The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or 
a Comparison of the different Bases of 
Human Chaiacter and Talent, in one 
^ol^mc Hvo. This Work consists of 
I’welve Chapters ; in each of which a 
different kind of genius, or turn of mind, 
is brought into view, described, and co- 
piously illustrated by an enumeration 
of its distinctive qualities, and their mo* 
(litications — The object of the Work is, 
to .show that the peculi.iritie.s of character 
observable in every individual may be tra- 
ced to some one or another of twelve de- 
partments, and that he may have his place 
assigned him in a ckiss'fied vkw of the 
diversities of human nature. 

Eiirly m the month of October will be 
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published, containing sixteen pages, 
closelv printed, and cmliLllishcd \\ ith nu- 
nicious elegantly (iiiislied Eiigiavings, 
No. I. price 3d. of ;i New and Improved 
Edition of the Biogiaphia Scotticana; or 
a biicf Historical Account of the Live.s 
and Memorahle Transactions of the most 
cmincMit Scots Worthies, Noblemen, Gcn- 
tlcniLMi, and Ministers of the Church, 
from the commencement of the Perse- 
cution down to the Revolution in lfi88. 

Nearly ready, in a handsome foolscap 
octavo volume, with a bcautirully-cngra- 
ved Fioiitisiaece, Mary, Queen of Scots: 
her Per.secutioiis, Trials, and Suderings, 
from her Birth till her Death ; with a full 
exposure of the Treacheries of Elizabeth, 
the Conspiracies of the Protestant Lords, 
the Falsehoods and Forgeries of Buchan- 
an, Knox, and Randolph, and the Ca- 
lumnies, iMistakes, and Misrepresentations 
of Robertson, Laing, and M^Cne. 

Preparing ibi j)ul)lic.Uion, in a neat 
12mo. volume, embellished with a Like- 
ness, and a Fac-Simile of the Author, 
Talcs by the late Neil Todd, Student of 
Divinity at Glasgow College; with some 
Account of the Life of the Author, The 
Tales arc — L The Enthusiast. II. Bridal 
of Death. III. A Legend of Robert 
the Bruce. *1V. The Guillotine. V. Re- 
mor.se. • 

•Speedily will be publisHb^ a new edi- 
tion of John O’Arnha’ ; a domic Poem, 
ill the Scottish dialect. By the late Mr 
George Beattie. To which is added, the 
Murderit Minstrel, and other Poems, now 
first published. This edition will be em- 
bellished with seven characteristic colour, 
cd Engravings, designed by Mr Monro, 
late driivving*master, Montrose Academy, 
engraved by Messrs Kirkwood, and co- 
loured by Mr Milne, and other artists. 
Price 4s. 6d. delivered, in board*?. A.s 
the impression is limited to 400 copies, 
6arly application i!> requested, that dis- 
appointments may not occur. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS- • 


LONDON. 

ANTIUUJTir.S. 

Anlujiiilies in Wc-stnim^ter Abbey, il- 
lustrated by twelve Platc.^-, Iroin drawing.s 
by G. P. ILirding. By T. Moule. 

AllCHITECTirilK. 

Impiovcmentfl in Civil Archilecturc ; 
proving the necessity, utility, and iniporl- 
ance of a pci feel System of Ventilation, 
&c. By J. Burriilge, author of the Tan- 
ner’s Key, Naval Dry llol, ^tc. «Stc. 


niBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Books, New and Second-hand, 
now selling by John and George Todd, 
York. Ss. 

A Manual of Classical Bibliography ; 
comprising a coi)ious detail of the various 
editions, translations into the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish,* German, and 
occasionally other languages Commen- 
taries and Works, critical and illustrative, 
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of the Grcc-k and I.atin clabhicn. By J. W. 
•Moss, 13. A. y vols. 8vo. 

BIOGnAVHV. 

Walton’s Lives, with Portiaits and 
Plates. 12mo. 18s. ; post 8\o. X.2'i2s. 

13arl>auhrs CorrcspoTuleiiec» I’ocins, ^e. 
with a iMenioir l)y Miss Aikiii. 2 vols. 

8 VO. XMit'ls. 

Life of Mrs Trimmer. S\ o. 1 2s, 

The lafe oftlic Rev. John Ihailhwaite, 
Wesleyan Methodist IVeacher, late of 
Mount Pleasant, near WInlehavcn, Cum- 
berland. R> H, Dickinson, late Maii.i- 
ginrr Partner of Seaton Iron-uoi ks; board-.' 

1 2mo. 6s. 

ItOTANY. 

Florist’s Gazette. Part I. for lS2o- 
ISmo. Is. 3d- 

CLASSICS. 

Por'^on and Sthiefer’s Euripides Ilecu- 
h.is. Crown 8\o. 3s. 6’d. 

OhcrIin''s TaojfU'^. Ixols'. 8vo. X*.2i«Ss, 

n. Junn Jiuenalis Sntiia*: with the 
oiiginal text reduced to the natural order 
of construction ; an English translation, 
literal and intci lineal ; and an Index, his. 
toiiral, geographical, and poetical. By .1. 
Stirling, D.D. A new edition, revised, 
corrected, and improved, by P. A. Nuttall, 
r.L.I). Hvo. 10s. (hL . 

The Translator; a series of original 
translations from ancient languages; to 
be continued monthly. No. 1. Is. * 

The Bucolics of Virgil, with a literal 
and a free translation ; by T. W. C. ICd- 
wards, M. A . The scanning of each vei se, 
the syntaclical ordo, accentuation of the 
words, and a copious body of notes in 
English, arc given in the same page w iili 
the Latin text; and at the end of the 
volume, the parsing and declining, follow, 
cd by a Lexicon of all the words in the 
eclogues, and an Index verborum, beau* 
lifully and correctly printed. 

'^feRAMA. 

Alphonzus, a Tragedy. Ls. 6d. 

Illustrations of 8haks])caro, adapted to 
all sizes of his works. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

A Select Collection of Old f’la^y.s, wilh 
additional notes and corrections. 13y the 
late I. Kecd, O. Gilchrist, and the Editor. 
Vol. V. Crown 8vo. 9s.; large pajicr, 
Ms. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Studies in the Scid^cc and Practice of 
Public Speaking, Heading, and Recitation; 
consisting of a selection of popular pieces 
ill English and Latin. By the Rev. C. 
Newton, A.B. I2rno. 4s. 

Newton’s Studies in Public Speaking. 
12iiio. 4s. 

Salome’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. 11s. 

. KippingYtHm's Rules for English Com- 
position. 12mo. new edit. 4s. 


ill' I*uhli\'(ii iiiHS. 

A Natural Ili-toiy of the remarkaiilc 
Qua<lrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, 
Reptiles, and lus^'Cts. Ry Mrs M. Trim- 
mer. 2 small \ols. 7s. 

Duty and Adxanlageof Kaily Rising. 
ISmo. 2s. ()d. 

llollancrs A^oung Neithcrn Tra\eller 
2s. fid: 

Lalm Vei sification Simplified and ren- 
dered Easy to the A’'i)ung Student, in a 
giadiuUed seiks of ExLuiies. By J, 
Carey, LL.l). 12mo. 2s. 

A Key to Paiey’s Latin Veisificatioii 
Simplified. J2o>(). 2s. (id. 

Lc Tiesor de I'h’coHer h’rancais , or, the 
Art of Transkit mg English, into h'leneh, 
by me.ins of an English and En nch In- 
dex ; being a compemlium of the nio^^f 
useful words occurring in conversation, 
in order to acipiire Iioth a theorelual and 
practical or col loiiuia I knowledge of iluit 
language. On a new system, unknown 
to modern teachers; aiul intenoed only foi 
those wIk» have learned the first i luhmeni -. 
By M. l.ouis Fenwick de Porquet. 3,s. 

Les (‘onseils u m:i Fdlc. Par J. N. 
Bouilly. 12ino. (is. 

riN^E ARTS. 

Eight Plates of Fac-sinnle Specimens 
of Rare and Curious Engravings of Ohl 
Masters. 12s, each pait, and imprcssioir. 
on India paper, lAs, : and Pjit L of 
Engravers' Etchings, 12s, ; and on ftulia 
paper, I5s., containing eight Platc^. To 
be continued month)}'. 

Legal lllustialions ; consisting of ''C- 
vciUy huinorou*> applications of law 
terms to the occupations of fashionable 
and convivial life. Drawn and ftclutl 
by Theodore Lane. 2'-. (id. plain, oi 
3s. 0*d, coloured. Nos. 1. and 11. 

IITSTOIIY. 

History of the Frouch •Revolution, 3 
vols. 8 VO. XMifKis. 

Nairolcon and the Grand Army in Rus- 
sia ; or, a Critical Examination of the 
VVoik of M. Lc Coinplo (’h. de Segur. 
By General Gourg.aud, late piincipal Or- 
derly Ofliccr, and Aide-de-camp to the 
Enijicror Napoleon. Hvo. 12s. 

Com|x;ndious View of Universal His- 
tory and 1 literature, in a series of Tahlei , 
from the Gcrmnn of Professor Bredow ; 
with an aiipended 1 able of Painters, from, 
the F^rench notes of Sir Matthew Van 
Brce. By Major James Bell. Royal 
folio. £. I If I Os. Second edition. 

The Rev. Dr Lingord's History of 
England, containing the reigns of .lames 
I. and Charles I. Vol. VI. 4lo. £. 1 1 > I As. ; 
and Vols. IX. and X., 8vo., X*.L-4‘ . 

Hi^orical Notices of the Collcglato 
Church or Royal Free Chapel and Sauc^ 
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tuaiy of St. INIartin-lc-Cjrand, London, 
l^y A. J. lvciYij)c. Svo. lOs. dd. 

IIjsIoi iCiil AnccdoiC'Y from PliiUiich’s 
T.i\Ls. Crown Bvo. (L. 

LAW. 

A rnricot and full AbsiiaL-t of the Sta- 
tute ol' tlu: last Session of i*.u'iMinent ((» 
(Jeo. I\\ e. 1(>,) to amend llie Laws re- 
1 itiiii; to liankrupts, wlierohy neaily the 
w hole of the ilankrupl Statutes are le- 
pealod. Is. 

Conimentarics on liic Laws of I'airjland, 
in h'oiu liooks. By Sir W. 11 lack stone, 
Kill. ; wi',h the last (’onerlicMis of the 
author ; and Notes. B}’ .1. T. Coleridge; 
lOsq. iM A. Sixteenth I'dition. . 4 vols. 
Bvo. with a Portrait. 

lUEDrciNF. 

I 'loments of the Theory and Practice of 
Ph\su- : designed for the use of students. 
IL (i. (hx'goiy, iM.D. Hvo. l(>s. 

Pr.uiK al (lommcntaiies on the present 
IvnoiA ic'dge and Trcatin'Mit of S3phihs; 
with eoloined Illustrations of some ordi- 
nal y forms of that disease. By B. WeU 
haiilv. Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

jMilitai\ iMedital Reports: containing 
palhologuMl and practical ohsorvalions, 
illUsSlratmg the diseases of wann.climates. 
By .1. M‘Cal)e, Af.I). Bvo. 7.s. 

Observations on Tetanus; iUustrnlcd 
hy cases, m whidi a new and successful 
mode of tioatnient has been adopted. By 
11. Waid, Surgeon. 5s. 

A Treatise on the t^ro|icrtics and Mc- 
dital Application of the Vapour Bath, in 
Its diU’erenl varieties, and their efl'ects, in 
v.iiiDus spcciej of diseased action. By .1. 
(iihney, M.l). 7s. 

nirecliotis tor nriiiking the Chelten- 
ham Wateis. p^ino. 2s. Gd. 

A List of Drugs and Chemical.^, in- 
cludipg the New Medic ines ; hoise and 
cattle medicines, perfumery, and other 
aiiicles generally sold by cbeini.sts and 
druggists. By a Chemis(, and Druggist, 
author of the Apothecariclj' Chart. 2s. Gd. 

"J'he Science of Surgery, or the Prin- 
ciples of Piitliology made the basis of me- 
dical and surgical practice. By W. W. 
Slcigli, Ksq., lecturer in T.ondon on An- 
atomy, Physiology, Surgery, Ac. 9s. 

A Conspcrtu.s of Prescriptions in Medi- 
cine, lSurgery,and Midwifery. IBino. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

'riioinson’s Mine Laws of New Spain. 
Hvo. 12.^- 

fvcarsiey’s Tax Tables, 1825-6. Is. 6d. 

Pottery Magazine, Nos. 1 and 2. 6d, 
each. 

Whittinghai n's Freiidi Classics ; Nii- 
ina Pom pill us. ISmo. 58. 

Tlie iNtodern Family Kcceipt-Book. 
By Mrs M. Holland. |2mo, 4s. 


The Comi’lctc Ahgler. By I/aac 
Walton and Charles (aittosi. 4Bmo. Gs. 

BrcvV.ster\s Medicine for the Aged. 
12 mo. 5s. 

Lawson’s Lost Spirit. 12itio. 4s. 

A Letter to the Uev. W. L. Bowles, 
A.M., formerly Editor of I’opc’s Works, 
in It) vols., in Reply to his “ h'lnal Ap- 
peal to the Literary Public, relative to 
Pope.” By \V. Roscoe, h’sq. 2s. 

Part II. of Richard Bayucs’ (ieneral 
Catalogue of Second-hand and New 
Books, for 1H25, in Divinity, and every 
other hrancli of Literature. 2s. 

The Complete Servant : being an ex- 
position of tlie duties and daily buMiioss 
of every description of male and female 
servants, with plain directions, and, rc- 
ceijits for p.crforming them ; together 
w ith the laws relative to masters and ser- 
vants, useful tables, &c. Ac. By Samuel 
and Sarah Adams. I2mo. 7s. Gd. 

Indications respecting Lord Fldon. By 
Jeremy Bcnthani, Esq. Bvo. 3s. 

The Prartical Miner’s Guide ; compris- 
ing a set of trigonometrical tables, ailapt- 
ctl to all the purposes of dialling, with 
their application to liie dial-excrcise of 
shafts, adits, drifts, &c* tSec. Also a 
Treatise on tlie Art and Practice of As- 
saying; Rules for calculating the power 
of Steam and Water Engines ; together 
with various other Tables. By J. Budge. 
Royal Bvo. XMnlOs. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Zoological Journal ; conducted hy 
T. Bell, Ksq., F.L.S. ; J. G. Childern, 
F.U. and L.S, ; J. Dc C. Sowerby, Esq. 
F.L.S. : and G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 10^.; 
or with plates uncoloiired, 7s. GcU No. VI. 

I^elby's Illustrations of Ornithology, 
Part 1. Bvo. 10s. Gd. . 

NOVELS, TALES, Ac. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’i. 
Friendshij), or the Witlow and her Daugh- 
ters. By 11. R. jMossc. 5 vols. 12ino. 

Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency 
and Mistakes. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 
IGs. Gd. 

Moderation, a Talc. By Mrs Holland. 
12mo. 6s. 

II Dccameronc di Boccaccio, con un 
Discorso Critico^ Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. £.^2»Cd. 

POETRY. 

Pleasures of Home. 1 2mo. 38. Gd. 

Legends of tlic North • or, the Feudal 
Christmas : a Poem. By Mrs 11. Rolls. 
Bvo. 9s. 

The Dance ; Pytliagoras ; - Plato’s 
Dream ; and other Pocm$. By S, Baruh. 
Foolscap Bvo. 5s. 
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Anthology. 8 vuls. royal 18mo. 

Ju.'i II 2s. 

Clarke’s rocins. 2 vol^. '■12mo. 10s. 
C(l. 

POLITICS, &C. 

Nnpior’s Stalislical Account of Cephalo- 
nia. H\o. 7s. 

Ili“iiory of the Political and Military 
Transactions ill Tndiii, dm nig the AdmU 
nistration of the Maiquis ol llastings — 
1813-23- Rv II. T. Prinsq). 2 vols. 
8 VO. £. Ill 12s. ■ 

TJirOI.OGV. 

A Dissertation on the Scienty Weeks 
of Jiaiiii'l the Prophet. By the Rev. .J. 
Stou.iiil, D.n. S\o. 1.5rt. 

Ijoyle’s Treatise on the Holy Sciip- 
lures. By PaiUer. H\(’. ?s. 

'PolieC.s J\iiaphrasc ol the Corinlliians. 
Svo. ()(1. * 

I’raltent on the Athana.sian Ciced. 
linio. B'*. 6d. 

Riddul[iirs Thcolog) of tlic I'aily Pa- 
triarclis. 2\i*ls. H\o. J..liils. 

Sermons, hy T. F. Uibclin, IJ.D., F.R.S. 
F.A.S. Svo. 15s. 

Anti-AiH)cry phiil Ohservatinns upon the 
Kiiig’s-C'ollege Letter to Loul 'IVign- 
mouth, of.luly 1825, in favour of print- 
ing the Ajioerypha. By J. Wickiilf. Is, 
The New 'le.siament, arranged in chro- 
nological and historical order, (in such 
manner tliat the Gospels, the Kpistles, 
and the Acts, may be read as one con- 
nected history .) By the Rev. G. Towns- 
end, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £.2. 

Tlie Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
l.alin. To which are added, Brandt’s 
Jdfe of the Author, with considcralile 
Augmentations'; numerous Extracts from 
liis private Letters ; a copious and au- 
thentic Account of the Synod of Dort and 
its proceedings ; and several interesting 
Notices of the Progress of liis 7’hcological 
Opinions in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. By J. Nichols. Voi. L 8vo.. 
with a fine Portrait. 

ToroonAPiiY. 

Evans’s Walks through Wales. Ro^al 
IHmo. 8*'. 

Cooke’s Walks through Kent. Royal 
18ino. 83. 

VOYAGES AND/THAVELS.. 

Jo Witt’s Researches in Syria, 8vo. I Os. 
Historical ami Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland ; with 
Anecdotes of. celebrated Persons visited 
hy the Author. 2 vols. Svo. £.lii8s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Delineations ol Si. Andrew ’s ; being a 


particular account of every thing remark- 
able in the History and ])rcscnt state of 
the Cily and Rmns, the University, and 
other intLic-st mg ohjccls of that Ancient 
Ecclesiastical (.apital of Scotl.ind : in- 
cluding many curious Anecdotes and 
events 111 the ScotLiHi History. By the 
Rev. James Grierson, JM.i). M.W.S. 
Second Edition, revised and impiovcd hy 
the author. .Os. 

J'he Dumfries Afonthly Magazine, No. 
IL Is. (id. 

Tiatlitions of ICdinburgh, or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. No. V. 
2.S. 

Walks in lulmburgh, hy Robcit Cham- 
bers, aullior of Traditions of Fdin- 
burgh.” 5s. 

The Lottery Tickit. or the evils of 
Gaming, an American Tale- Is. 

Tlie new Inlioductioii to Book-Ivccj>- 
ing, eoiM-iling of Dcfmitions, h.xplana- 
tions of Accounts and Books, Rules aiiil 
Directions for Journali/ing and Ledgciiz- 
ing, Ac. 2s. 

Plnlij) Colville, or a Covenanter’s Story, 
unfinished, hy the author of tlie “ Deci- 
sion,” “ Father Clement,” Ac. Ac. (>s. 

Sermons by tlie Rev. Roliort (Jordon, 
D.D., Minister of Hojie-park CliapcJ, 
St, Cuthlrert’s, Edinbuigh. lOs. (id. 

Picturesque Delineations of Inverncs.s- 
shire ; being a series of highly-finished 
Vievv.s of Hie inoRj interesting Scenery 
in that County, sketched fiom Nature 
and drawn on Stone. By J. G. Hamil- 
ton. With letter-press descriptions of 
the several views. By G. Anderson, E.s([, 
F.H.S.E., F.A.S. Ac. 

Thoughts on V^accuiatinn, and the 
cause of its failing to allbrcl the same 
protcotion against Variola a*! formerly. 
By John APGhie, Surgeon, R.N., and 
eorrespending Member of the Cliirurgiial 
Society of Geneva. Is. Gd. 

A Topogi-aphical Account of the Town 
of Kelso, and of the 'I'ow n and Castle of 
Roxburgh, with a succinct detail of the oc- 
currences in the History of Scotland ton- 
nected with these celebrated places. And 
an Appendix, containing various official 
documents, Ac. By James Haig. 1 2s. 

Picture of Edinburgh, coniaining a 
description of the City and its environs. 
By J, Stark. With a now plan of the 
City, and foity-.six views of the prineqial 
buildings, p'ourth Edition, improved. Bs. 

Miscellaneous Pocm<, By Henry Scott, 
12mo. 7s. 

L’Economia Della Vita Uinana Di 
Dedsley. Tradotta Da B. Alois!. Sc- 
condo Kdizione. 2.s. Gd. 

Jlook First of the Elements of Plane 
Geometry, iiUcrsiicr'icd with iiumcioui'. 
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Corollaries and Rcm.irIvS, sliowiij*^ the 
aj)plic.ili()M of thf Si K-nce to Piactitvil 
Ajlair.s\ Jiy Djviil I\f,irkie, Lecturer 
on Mathematics, (ilasgow Meclianicb’ Iii- 
slitution. 

*** TIic profits ari-'inL^ from iheS.ilc of 
this Puhlicalion tn he devoted to the Ubc 
of the (rlas'i^ov/ .Mcchnnics’ Institiilion. 

Xuw piilihslu'd, Voi. III. (ilasijon* 
Mechanic,,’ Ma‘;a/nic. Ss. htiards. Illus- 
ti.Ucd I)} I(K) copperplate KiiL;r.u int> , tif 
\arious jMa' liiiicry and liuonlioii', and 
emhcllished liy a hkene-s of Dr Andci- 
8on, tlie oii,^iiial lound r of ^Mechanic 
I iistitutioiH. A new Kditioii ol Vols. 
1. and ir. are also iiov/ leady for dcli- 
\ rrj'. each in hoaids. 


Charaotcis omiilcd in CrahhoL Tarish 
Uegister ; with oilier 'J’alcs. Ily Alex- 
ander lialloui, Author of Contimpiation, 
A.C. Post Hvo. 7.S. 

No. I. price Sixpence, of a Nev Song- 
Book, comprising all the Popular Melo- 
dics of ihe D.iy, entillcd the SpinL of 
Biitish Song. 

A Beautiful Kngraving of the Monu- 
nient eiei ted at Ayr to the Mcmoiy of 
Uohert Bin in. On line Draa-nig Paper. 

lOs. tkl. 

Pol trait of Iloh Iloy, on fine Diauing 
Paper, Imperial P.o. colouicd alicr N.i- 
ture. A \ei> Beaiitiliil Line I'nigia- 
ving of thio licroic Highland (’Ineftani, 
by Su.m, fiom an Original Diauing. 


MONTHLY EEGISTEK. 

?/()RElGN INTELLIGENCE. 


pnuoPK. 

PliANCr — FrcmJi Jiciitc'i. — M. dc 
Villele h.is realised the lirsl part of his 
[ilaii for the conveision ot the French 
debt, the amount of' assents to the con- 
\ersioii into tlic tliiee per cents, being 
.'Jd,68S,2()8 francs dc rente. It is said 
tliat the hou.K* of llotli.schilil alone cfikcl- 
<‘d the conversion of more than eight iiiil- 
lion.s. Alter Fiiday, no assents could he 
received, but the books arc to remain 
open till the 2 ;?il of September, to allow 
the conversion of i elites into a four and 
h.ilf per cent, stock at par; and when 
that amount is .iscertaiiicd, M. dc Villele 
mil be enabled to judge how far the 
Sinking fund will he adc<|uatc to the rc- 
inihursemeiit of the unlujuidaled /n/b'.s*. 
'J'he Couneil-Gcneial of tlie bank of 
I'l.mcc decided on Wedne.sda} against 
the conversion of their funded property 
into 3 per cents. It is said that there 
was neither discussion nor division upon , 
the subject 

The manufaetiiringlabourcrsof France 
5>eem to have taken a leaf out of the book 
of their contemporaries in England. 
Uoiien and its vicinity have been greatly 
iMirichcd by the establishment of manu- 
factories. A very large jiopulatioii is 
supported from this source, both in the 
town find in the neighbouring viMages, 
In one of those villages called IToulme, 
ii oumbiiialion w'ns formed of the work- 
men to obtain a rise of wages. I'he con- 
spirators ajipcar to have very closely co- 
pied our English models. They sub- 
sciibed to support those who were out of 
work. IMiey struck thcniscl^Vcs, and 
they foiccd those who were willing to 
work to sUike also, bv means of threats 


and violence. 'I'he next f top w ai, to as- 
semble with clubs and staves, and lo as- 
.sanlt one of the ma-.lei inaiuif.u turers ; 
and he being rescued from their violence, 
they proceeded to break the windows of 
the manufactory, (iiul to pull down the 
walls. A communiaition was made to 
the ivorkincn of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and they, in obedience to the .sug- 
gestion, also t'lnicd out. In shoit, there 
were £?ome thousands of workmen in a 
state of riot. Tlie miliCary were called 
out. The rioters, like madmen and 
fools as they were, resi.stcd with stones, 
sticks, pitchforks, and even with fire- 
arms. The result was sucli as might 
naturally be expected; the militaiv pre- 
vailed, and above forty w'orkmcn vveic 
brought in prisoners, to Iv dealt with as 
(he law directs. We shall sec whether 
the French mode is more tolerant than 
our own, of outrages Which arc uttcily 
incompatible with the prosperity of ma- 
imf.icturing establishments. A severe 
and rigorous punishment of this first at- 
tempt at riotous conspiracy wdll lie mercy 
to tlic great body of woikmen, who may 
otherwise be persuaded to engage fre- 
quently in measures exposing their lives 
to forfeiture. 

The decicc of the King of France, ac- 
knowdedging the iiwlepcndeiicc of St. Do- 
mingo, has been ihlicially published ; 
and, in point of form, is one of (he 
most singular of documents. In the 
outset, it assumes, on the partofa king, 
a right of sovereignty over the French 
part of the island, hy doing away with 
(he ancient colonial system of exclusion ; 
then it decftn that the duties levied in 
those ports should be reduced one-hulf i'l 



lic^iiter. — Forciiin iNitHi^cniC. 

Javour of llio French Ihijr ; and that the Th.c oidinancc of the Miij; ^^as pnjinul- 
j^rcsent iiiha])ilnMts shall pay l.'iO, Of f^atod on ihu inoiimi'^ nl ilie ^ih. '^I'he 


Jiancsasaii jp.demnity to the old coln- 
jiisls, 111 live- equal yeaily inhlalincntb ; 
and it concludes hy gvouthi}; to the in- 
habitants, on these conditions, '•* the full 
ajid entire independence of their go- 
veinment.” Thus the l^ing, by nnpli- 
cution, denies the past dc facia inde- 
jicndencc of the Haitian govcintncnl, 
and practically assciLs Ins own dc juic 
supremacy, until the very moment that 
he, of his own free mil, grants to his 
llaytian.v/(7(i7s lliat indejicndence which 
it ii5 to he tcivcn for granted they never 
jiosscssed ! Tins, which is meant to dis- 
guise the clashing of Ins MajeMy’s po- 
• licy w ith llie inellably sublime doctrines 
1)1 the Iloiy Allidiicv, i^>, of itself, the 
merest drivelling and pedantry ; but it is 
:\ ])roof and a virtual declaration, that 
those doctiines are sometimes at \a- 
liance with the true iulcKsi-, of a nation, 
to whiili they must, in pjactice, be made 
to suecumb. The recognition of Haytian 
iiulependcnce has been severely com- 
mented upon by the opponents of the 
minister. It is, say they, a tiansfer of 
apart of the J^'rencirdoininions, which, 
according to the charter, could only be 
eilccted llnongh the medium, and with 
the sanction of the Chambers. The in- 
telligence of tlie measure, however, has 
been received with groat satisfaction and 
joy at Rouen, ^Jar.selllcs, and other com- 
jncicial towns, nliere its importance and 
advantages can be duly estimated. It 
was viewed as the precursor of other li- 
beral measures ; and the hopes of the 
public in that respect have not been dis- 
apjipinted. Tlie French goveitimcnt, by 
a special ordinance, has permitted the 
admission of Colombian vessels into the 
French ports, jirovided they do not dis- 
play the national flag — a condition which 
is meant to show a decent resj^cL to the 
jvretensions of S]Kun, while llic ordinance 
itself indicates a* dis|Ki‘'ilion m treat with, 
and recognise the new' American States 
as members of the grept family of nations. 

I Alters from l’oit-au-l*rince, of the 
Slh .Inly, received at Havre, contain the 
following details of tlie manner in which 
the French King's ortlinanco was received 
in Ilayti : “ On the ild July, in the af- 
ternoon, a French dj^^vision, com|)Ohcd of 
tlie fi igalc Circe, the brig Ruse, and the 
schooner Ilearnaise, anchored in the road 
of Port-au-Frincc. The commandant, 
IlAron dc Mackau, went on shore in the 
morning of the 4111 instant* ife w'as 
vvfll rtceived hy all the aulhoijties. The 
riLgociations relative to the independence 
gppimcnccd on the same day, and were 
:^his!jcd at ten oVlock the same evening. 


I’lcsident .iiid tlie Raion M.itkau em- 
braced e.u h otliei. .iiid Ihe pujiulace f'lled 
the air with crus of ‘‘ Vive Ha}li ! Vue 
la France! Vive la Roi ! Vive i’lnde- 
pcndi'iice !” 

Ff Click Eucinupvicnl on ihr Ft onfici s of 
Spaiiu — The following letter, from lia>- 
onne, contains intelligence le^jietiing the 
foinialion of the camp m the neiglilioui - 
hood of that city. A similar oneu Idim- 
cd oil the side of Perpignan :-~-JJiii/i)jnit ^ 
IG — General l*cllepont, aj)ponUe<l 
to the command of the troops de-itined to 
1)C encamped in this neighbourhood, has 
arrived here w I th his sialf, and to-mor- 
row the 21 Lh Ilegiinenl of Infantry will 
arrive to replace tiie llli ReginiLi.t of 
laght Infanliy, at jircsent in garrisi-n nt 
the citadel, vdio v\ill immctliately enter 
the encampment at Marac. iMcrypie- 
jiaiation is made for the receiition ol the 
troops, the infantry at iManic aiid the vi- 
cinity, the cavalry at IJotarit/: a»id St. 
•Jean de Ln/, .'iiid the .irtillcrv on the Gla- 
cis. It is said, that the whole v\ill coni- 
'pose a body of men, and will he 

assembled b) Ibe 27lh insl. Winous aie 
the lumours lespccting the ilestmation of 
this army ; those most conversant in af- 
fairs of this nature assert tluit il will re- 
main heie in rcadinc'-s to tiilei Sjiain in 
case of need, to enforce such measures as 
the Government may deem expcdieiil. 

SvAis.’-^Mud/id^ Aiip. \ k — The gar- 
rison of St. lldelonso, already stronger 
limn usual, has been within these lew 
cltivs still farther augmented hy a balta- 
lioiiofoneof the two Swiss llcginicnts, 
in the seivice of France, leniaining heie. 
This circumslance has atlraeled public 
atlenlion, which is lost in conjecture-, rc- 
spectfiig the motives which could have 
produced u call for troops at the seat of 
tlie Court, which w'ere not rcquiied for 
the service of this garrison ; hut the let- 
ters which \vc received this day from St. 
Ildefonso, in announcing the ahovc-meri- 
lioned event, mention the discoveiy of a 
plot, the object of which was tfic as-av.i- 
nuti|li of M, Zca, and which would sui- 
liciently explain the march of the Swiss ; 
which fact, ill its turn, renders cietlible 
the ex istence of the plot itself. 

An lixtraordinaiy Council of Slate is 
summoned for the J7ih instant. Sevcial 
high functionaries, who :ire not qualified 
to assist in (Council, have, nevertheless, 
been summoned to this ; it is thence pi e- 
siiincd that pressing and important a Ihiirs 
will be liierein cntcrtaincti » for, although 
the King suH'ers under an attack of tin 
the day of meeting b incvocably 

fixed. 



I think, I in.iy assuic you, that a cor- 
resjinndcrux*. sci/od by the Snireriutendant 
of Police, aiul in winch there is a ques- 
tion of forcing the King to abdicate, fovm« 
the piincijjal oliject of this cxti aordinary 
meeting of the Council ; hut that which 
I can farther certify to you is, tliat the 
inojeet for the re-cstalilislimcnt of the 
liniiiisition will lie there discussed — |icr- 
hajis even terminated one tvay or other, 
hut definitively. 

One journal pretends that 300 persons 
have heen arrested at Seville. VVe believe 
that the number is reduced to 12. Ano- 
ther, that M. Zba was for 1 1* hours out 
of oflicc, that an august jiersonage spoke 
to the King of Spain of abdication, &c, 
TIuKse men who seek for truth have so 
often been deceived by all these journals, 
that thej' now know how to appreciate 
their news. In fict, the better to com- 
prehend the situation of Spain, we must 
recollect with what facility people's minds 
were agitated in France in 1BI6, 17, 18, 
and 10. It was also liclicvert that the 
ciiininal attempts of Didien and Berlin 
were mor<f serious than they really were. 
It was easy at that time to alarm Kuropc 
u ith respect to our situation, and it was 
accordingly done* I-ct ns ajijily these re- 
flections to Spain, and we shall lie sensi- 
ble that it will require some years for or- 
der to he rcstoicd after great revolutions. 
In politics, the imaginations of men are 
disturbed long after all iiioveinent has 
ceased. 

Death of the Ultra Rojjalhi liessicrcs. 
—The Paris j>apcrs lately received com- 
municate the inipuitant intelligence of the 
aircst and execution of Bessicrcs, with 
jicven of his followers. This event look 
place on the 2.5th ult. at Mqlina d’Arra- 
;;oii, where, as it appears, lie was over- 
lakcMi by Gcner.il Count D'Kspagnc, and 
immcduitcly shot. The seven who suffbr- 
I'd with him were oflicers of cavalry. Fer- 
ilinand, it is said, has addressed a letter 
to the King of France, to inform him of 
the critical .situation of his kingdom. But 
wlMt can Charles X. do for him ? Order 
hib troops to re-enter Sjiain ? Supple it 
done: the country would still be «»far 
removed as ever from that condition 
ndiich could guarantee her probjwrily and 
repose. It is ttlivaya much easier, both 
in public and private dinicuUics, to tell 
what should ^he done, than to find the 
best way of doing it. On the other hand, 
the first useful step towards improvement 
can be tttk^n only when anlaccurate know- 
ledge of pMJ evil has been obtain!^. What 
every ittmi of sound tmlitical jud^ent 
must deprecate, as regards Spain, is the 
('ontiniiance of n system of miliiaiy coer- 
cion, upon the calculation that that alone 
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will lie suliicionl to hiing about heir Ic* 
demption. The only result of pr.iclically , 
acting upon Jiicli a notion would be, in 
the end, a total dissolution of the very 
elements of civil society, and the conse- 
quent growth of a state of anarchy, which 
it is frightful to contemplate. It apj^ears 
from all the accounts, that the Carlists 
are augmenting their numbers through- 
out the Peninsula ; and they may, per- 
haps, ultimately become strong enough to 
carry their project, that of dethroning the 
prc.sent Monarch, and pliicing the crown 
on the head of Don ('Carlos. Such an 
event, however, would only create fre-'h 
dillicullies. Siijiposing Don Carlos qua- 
lilicd to regenerate his unhappy country, 
— 8Ujq>osing him to possess the confidence 
of nine-tenths of hi? subject*;, as tlicy 
vi’ould then become, — how could the Con- 
tinental Powers — the more immediate al- 
lies of Spain, view so revolutionary a pro- 
ceeding ? Could they sanction the forced 
abdication of Ferdinand, even for thc^ 
good of Spain ? It is obvious they could 
not : and the attempt, therefore, to pro- 
claim Carlos, would only prepare the way 
for fresh disasters. 

Portugal The following procla- 

mation was found posted up in most of 
the principal places of the l^ortiignesc ca- 
pital, in the morning of the 30th of July, 
and stuck to the walls witti u preparation 
so extremely adhesive, that the police 
were unable to tear it down. On the 
morning that it appeared in the capital, it 
was in the same way found posted up in 
the main streets of Oporto, Braga', Villa 
Real, &c. 

“ PROCLAMATION ADDR^TSSED TO THE 
NATION. 

“ Valiant Portuguese.— Th«. British 
Government acts according to a plan of 
complete intrigue. They favour our party 
as far only as they conceive is Consistent 
with ihcir own Machiuvelic with 

unheard-of siihllcly, .'ifterwards ‘so ma- 
naging, that- the French Government 
should he the executors of the ycry pjots 
they themselves had framed, by extort- 
ing the banishment of our Prince, the 
only person who ought to reign over us. 
It was they (British Government) who 
dictated the decree of the S4-th June, on 
seeing that the publication of our inno- 
cence and just pretensions, liy the com- 
petent tribunal, was so near at hand, 
which would have brought eternal confii- 
sioti on ' omr enemies. The moment has 
arrived, Portuguese. The cdnttn'ental 
Governnwnts arc , on our side, hxuS, aU 
ihougli the aixlicHtion of the king should 
not lake place, an equivalent* Drill be ob- 
tained wilhoul the number of evils, Por- 
tuguese, tuch a medsure would brjng with 



it. I.ct us thcrcfoic unite, — let us ward 
oirihe tempest gathering against us, by 
resorting to a policy that is not our own. 
Let us establish a Regency, presided over 
by the Queen, our Lady, with whom 
alone w-e can be happy.” 

NjCTllEni-ANDS. — The Brussels papers 
contain a royal decree from the King of 
the Netherlands, prohibiting the faculties 
of fnedicine in the universities from grant* 
ing the degree of doctor of medicine to 
army medical officers, without authority 
from the King’s Conimissary-fieneral, 
and also prolujiting the medical boards 
in the provinces, without similar aiithoii- 
ty. frfirn allowing such officers to jvrac- 
tisc as sui goons, accoucheurs, or apollie- 
caries. The Commissaiy-General can 
only grant the permission, in either 
of these cases, upon the condition lliat 
the medical officer soliciting such pcrinis- 
Rion shall engage to continue in the King's 
service ten years afterwards. 

flJillMANY.— The German papers state, 
that Mr Jacob, from liondon, formerly 
M. P. is travelling with instructions from 
the British Government, to inquire into 
the state of the corn trade, the cuhiva- 
lion of corn, and the stock in the maga- 
zines in the north of Germany. He was 
at Berlin on the flOth ult., and w'as to 
visit some great landholders in that neigh- 
bourhood, then go to the seaports of Po- 
merania, and afterwards to Poland. Mr 
Jacob is said to express himself favour- 
ably for the German landholders, giving 
them hope that the English Government 
intends to allow the free imfiortation of 
corn, 

Hanover, Augitsi 10 — On the 2{7th of 
July, at three in the afternoon, the earth 
sunk in, and left a large opening, in the 
district of^Barlis; it is J 00 feet in dia- 
meter, and continues to enlarge. It can- 
not he seen how dccji it is, but stones 
being thrown in, a noise is heard, after 
the lapse of a minute and some seconds, 
as if they had fallen into w’atcr. 

Prussia. — T he anniversary of the 
birth day of the King of Prussia vvos ce- 
lebrated at Berlin <jn the 3d instant. 
Among oUier demonstrations of loyalty 
was a play at the Theatre, in the prologue 
to which a happy allusion was made to 
an afflicting circumstance which took place 
in 1808, when the French forbiidc the 
keeping of the King’s birth-day. On that 
occasion the celebrated IfHand appeared 
on the stage, and, instead of the prologue 
that was expected, held a nosegay of the 
little flower called “ Forget-me-not,” to- 
wards the royal box, then empty and de- 
serted. The allusion had the effect of 
clcclricit} , and the famous song, ^^Ileildn 
:in Sktgeihraii^''* (aoswcring to the Eng 
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ILh “ Sec the conquering Hero comes”) 
was loudly called for, and sung with cn- 
thiisinsni. 

Russia — The board for ecclesiastical 
affairs in Russia has issued an ukase for 
the immediate sei/ure of several waitings, 
which w'crc published during the late mi- 
nistry, and are extensively circulated ; 
they are chiefly Russian translations of the 
vvoiks of Jung Stilling and Madam Guyon, 
and other mystics. Strict search is to he 
made for these books in all seminaries, ec- 
clesiastical schools, and convents. The 
publication of religious works, not approv- 
ed by the censors of the Synod, is to be 
severely punished. 

Tlie Emperor of Russia has given his 
sanction to a joint-stock company t(. cul- 
tivate the vine, and manufacture wines, 

in the Crimea On the Gth uU. the first 

stone of a new (’atholic chaiiel was laid at 
Zarsknjiselo, near the Emperor of Russia’s 
palace. His ISIajcsty gave 30,000 lublcs 
and the ground- 

Italy.^A report is current at Milan, 
that the Count de Niepperg, First Gen- 
tleman Usher to the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, Duehess of Parma, to whom he 
is said to have been privately married, i”: 
to be raised to the dignity of a Prince. 
The EmjMjror of Austria lately honouied 
the General w'lth the nhbon of one of his 
orders. 

Git CECE. — A letter from General Roche, 
agent for the Paris Cominitlce in Greece, 
communicates some authentic intelligence 
from that country, which, considering the 
tenor of the preceding accounts, may be 
considered as rather satisfactory. Ibra- 
him Pacha liiid inarched quite across the 
Morea, burning and ravaging the country, 
and on the 2otli of June reached (he 
“ Post of the Windmill.s,” in the imme- 
diate ncighhourhoofl of Nauplia (or Na- 
puli). General Roche was in this po.st 
with Prince Ipsilanti and 2.W men, who 
were increased by reinforcements during 
the action to 700. The Arab troops, 
which exhibited a respectable degree of 
discipline, amounted to 560() infantry and 
TOO^avalry, with two small field-pieces. 

“ -^fivc o’clock,” says the letter, “ llic 
general attack began ; the Greeks fcu.stain- 
cd it with extraordinary courage. In vain 
the Egyptian column ftroin the Civeri road 
endeavoured to force the entrance to the 
mills ; it was repulsed three Mmes fbllow- 
ing, and at a quarter past six was put to 
the route. The Gvieks immediately pur. 
sued Jt, but th’e fear of, the enemy’s ca- 
valry made them return to their post. 
At lialf-paat six the enemy rallied, and 
directed his march to the back |iart of iho 
mountain, where he halt^ to rail in his 
tirailleurs. Whilst the left wing of the 
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Greeks was beating ofl’ the enemy, the 
centre column had arrived at tlie loot of 
the mountain, where some n;;h ting ensued 
in the inclosed gardens, winch 1 had in 
the morning advised Prince ipsilanti to 
liave entrenched, and make a regular post. 
At a (piarlcr to seven the firing decreased, 
but began again with greater vivacity at 
seven. During the fight the enemy con- 
tinually reinforced their attacking co- 
lumns, as were also the Greeks, to whom 
the Government had sent out as many as 
4 of) men, which raised the forces of Ipsi- 
lanti, about seven o’clock, to 700 men, and 
towards eight o’clock in the evening, far- 
ther additions had raised them to 900. 
At that petiod the Turks liegan to retire, 
in great disorder and confusion, on the 
road to Argos. 'J'hc centre column en- 
deavoured to take up a position in tlio 
mountain opposite the windmills ; but the 
company of Voltigcurs pursued and rout- 
ed them. The loss of the enemy in killed 
and wounded must amount to 400 men— . 
that of the Greeks is very slight. On this 
occasion the Greeks have proved to the 
Barbarians, that when they are well com- 
manded, they can light like men worthy 
to become ficc. The beautiful and rich 
valleys of Modon, Calamatu, and Leoii- 
clari, after having been pillaged and the 
inhabitants massacred, have liecn deliver- 
ed to the flames. Since Ibrahim Pacha 
has been in the plain of Argos, he has 
burnt that large town, and reduced to 
ashes the thousands of olive trees which 
gicw in that fertile plain. He has pitch- 
ed his camp near the ruins. If he re- 
main long in that ixisition, the Greeks 
will have time to cut oil’ his retreat both 
by the defiles of Tiipolizza and of Corinth. 
He cannot undertake the .siege of Napoli, 
having neither cannon, ammunition, nor 
provisions. He reckoned on- his fleet; 
hut that the Greeks keep strictly block- 
aded at Suda.” In a postscript, he adds, 
“ I have just le.irnt that the Arabs aic 
withdrawing ; they have taken the road 
which leads to Tripoli/./.a and Calavrita, 
hut it is not known what is their destina- 
tion. The Government has just given or- 
ders for S 9 me guerillas to follow them, in 
iirder to harass their retrograde inarch. 
Ibrahim Pacha’s true object is to carry 
desolation wherever he can, for he fully 
secs the impossibiliiy of at present con- 
quering the Pelopoiiesus.” . It is evident 
that the complexion of this intelligence is 
decidedly favourable. I’lie Egyptian Pa- 
cha has been repulsed, and has commen- 
ced his retreat through a comitiy, where 
the (^onsecpiences of the desolation he has 
himself cii atcd arc lik% to be visited on 
his own Hoops. If the superiority which 
the Greeks have by seals great enough to 


enable them to cut ofl’ all his supplies, 
there is reason to hope that famine 'and 
the sword w-ill soon annihilate his army. 
Later accounts from 'rrfeste say, that, 
liirahiin was actually surround^ near 
Tripolizza by Colocotroni. 

The following arrangement, it is fond- 
ly hoped, will put the seal to tiic inde- 
jicndcnce of Greece. Our generous coun- 
tryman, Lord Cochrane, after warring for 
the rights of mankind in another liemi.s- 
jihere, has agreed to devote his unrival- 
led courage and skill to the .service of the 
Greeks. He takes with iiim two shipfc, of 
the lino, and two .steam vessels, manned 
with British seamen. We have repeat- 
edly stated, that this is exactly what the 
Greeks want, to achieve their emancipa- 
tion. The irruptions of the Turks on the 
land side have l)een so feeble and fruitle=^s, 
that had the Greeks been completely mas- 
ters by sea, this campaign, which ha-s 
brought their cause to the verge of ruin, 
would have crowned their arms with new 
and decisive triumphs. Under any com- 
mander, such a naval force would he an 
immense acquisition to mat people in their 
struggle ; But his Lordship’s renown is 
an item of no small value in the account ; 
and his gallantry, too, is of that daring 
character, which must make him pecu- 
liarly formidable to such aukw'.ird, blun- 
dering seamen as the Turks. In Peru, 
Captain Hall tells us, that his Lordship, 
w'ith a very small force, tin ned the tide 
of the w ar in favour of the Patriots in a 
tw'inkling. We have no doubt that his 
apiHiarance in the ^Egean will eflect as 
much for the Greeks. Pressed a.s that 
people are by difficulties, we are still con- 
fident that they w ill be able to hold out 
till he joins them ; and^then invasions of 
the Morea by sea w’ill he at end. But 
the friends of the Greeks owe a debt of 
gratitude besides, to Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr Hume, IMr Hohliou.se, and the other 
gentlemen who have taken the risk and 
responsibility (and no small lisk and re- 
s()onsibility it is) of this arrangement upon 
them. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico.—- Spain has suffered another 
humiliation in the New World. The 
Asia ship of the line, with the l>rig Con- 
stantia, which w^erc equipped for service, 
w'c believe, by melting Chwfch and Crown 
plate, as a last eflbrt to, preserve the Spa- 
nish dominion in America, have aban- 
doned the cause of Ferdinand, and joined 
the enemies they w'crc sent ,put to con- 
quer. I’hc vessels have not been cap- 
tured — they .submitted to the Mei^iam 
Government spontaneously. The men 
are to icceive the arrears of i^ay due them 
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by their cmj)lv>ycis ; and l)oib ihoy and 
the ulUcer^ ha\e lo^tilied tlicir readiness 
tu swear obedience to the revokitioimry 
government. We may easily guess at 
the true motives which have led to this 
iles-ertion of tlie service of the mother 
country, though W'ant of pay and provi- 
sions probably furnished a good pretext. 
The Sultan of ConsUuUinople smites otl’ 
I lie head of a Pacha who has made an 
unsuccessful can>{)aign, without ever in- 
quiring into the <'tiusc of liis failure ; and 
Ferdinund, wlu' rivals the wtirstofthc 
^Tustaphas and Solimans in ignorance and. 
caj>ricc, is not inclined to spaixj the life 
of any officer who cannot snatch vicioiy 
for him in despite of all disadvantages. 

The treaty between Great Dritain and 
Mexico, which has at last Iwen ratified, de- 
clares that the Mcxican-t shall trade with 
Biitain herself, and with her colonies, on 
the footing of the most favoured nations ; 
the subjects of each power triini-acting 
their business in the dominions of the 
other, are not obliged to cinjiloy factors ; 
they are exempted from compulsory mi- 
litary service, and extraordinary contri- 
butions. British subjects residing in 
Mexico arc protected from molestation on 
account of their religion, “ providing 
they respect that of the nation.’^ The 
Mexican states are to co-oi)erate in ex- 
tirpating the slave-trade- It apjiears, 
from Mexican jiapcrs, received with the 
treaty, that the difliculties threuvn in the 
ratification were in part created by the 
fanatical party, who declared that the ob- 
ject of the treaty was to destroy the Ca- 
tholic religion, or, as the Mexicans ex- 
press it, “ to throw down the temples of. 
the Ktemal, to raise up those of Britain/’ 

Drazil.— ThOtdififercnccs which have 
arisen between the provinces of Rio dc la 
Plata and the Government of Brazil 
threaten to lead to regular hostilities, of 
which there has yet been no example, 
between two of the States of the New 
World, which have raised themselves to 
independence. Xt may be worth while to 
take a cursory view of the origin of the 
dispute. Monte Video and the rest of 
the dependent territory north of the Aes- 
tuary of La Plata, and east of the Uruguay 
river, was, it is well known, down to a 
very late period, in the possession of 
Spain, a posse»sio» which was only in- 
terrup^d by the temporary occupation of 
the fortre$8 of Monte Video by our 
troops, dRrjpg our ill-fated . expedition a- 
gainst Buenos Ayres. During the trou- 
blcs of the Peoinaula, and the confusion 
in the S^Kinish Colonies, the Govern- 
ment of Portugal occupied the terri- 
too^of Monte Video, in order to sc- 
an attention to claims in a dispate 


with Spain of some slanding, respecting 
some Mnall territory, wc believe on the 
friinticrs of tlu: district of Algarve. The 
Xiovemment of Brazil, since its separation 
from J’orlugcil, has succeeded to the po.s- 
scssion of Monte Video and its territorv ; 
hut there has been iw cc-sion of that 
territory that we know of by the (\niil 
of Spain, either to Portugal or to Brazil , 
and certainly no cession *I'V the Uni toil 
Provinces of La Plata, wliicli may he 
supposed to have succeeded to the right . 
of Spain in that quarter, aiul the time 
of occupation can hardly he considered a 
prescription, if the title was originallv 
bad. As to the question of right, then, n 
would app'ecir that the Government of 
Brazil ha.s a very slcndir claim upon 
Monte Video. I’utling aside the ipie-'- 
lion how far it was generous or just fi'r 
the Portuguese Goveinment to scue 
Monte Video, it was seized as a seciiidy 
for the settlement of a dispute arisio ’; 
between the two Governments in ilu‘ 
01(2 WorhL When Brazil sep.ualeit from 
Portugal, and actually made war ujion 
Portugal, she could not succeed to tin; 
right of definitive propeity, wliich Por- 
tugal never claimed, nor coultl she havi 
a right to continue for her advantage a 
possession arising out of a dispute the 
whole subject of which was in Fairi)|K*, 
to whicli she was no party, and to the 
scUlemoiU of which her • occupation of 
Monte Video could in no way conlrdnite. 
No doirlit, in the general di^soUltioll of 
the bonds which connected South Ame- 
rica and Fai rope, it is just as lawful f< li- 
the inhabitants of Monte Video and its 
neighbourhood to adheie to Brazil, as lo 
.the indepciidenl ]>rovinccs .of La IMaUi, if 
they wish it. But that they do not wi>li 
it, the connection of the people in lan- 
guage and ‘customs with Buenos Ayics 
would lead us to suppose ; that the force 
of the insurgents, who have easily swept 
away the Portuguese troops, except iu 
the fortresses, seems to prove. 

United States—Ai New York, 
the 4th of July, the Anniversary of Ame- 
rican Independence was celebrated with 
unusual eclat. General Lafayette had 
arrived on the 3d from Albany, to he 
present at the celebration, and the mem- 
bers of the Senate a})pointed a Committee 
to wait on him, to request him to meet 
the Senate a(f ten o’clock. Doat-iaces, 
and firewefitks, and theatrical entertain- 
ments, and balls, were announced for ilic 
day and the evening. We do not belicv e 
that half as many Parisians were pccsent 
ot the grand coronation at Rheims, as the 
number amountt to of citizens of Phila- 
delphia who repaired to New York on 
this occasion. 
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Tlte il/'z/n?/?,— Wiihiii a few days, 
two Hons of the late Kmpj of Naples, 
Achilles and Napoleon Murat, made, at 
the Proihonotary’a Oflicc of the Court of 
C’onmion Pleas of this county, the nc- 
cessaiy Jeclaratio»\ of their intention, pre- 
paratory to their becoming citizens of 
the United States. VV^'e believe that both 
those gentlemen intend to settle in Flori- 
da. They are the first nicmhdl's of the 
lliionaparte family who have onieially 
recordetl their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United State?. We do not 
lecollect that any of the illustrious exiles 
from France, or any part of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, who have taken refuge 
from the political troubles of these conn- 
Ines, have recently taken any steps to 
evince a wish to incorporate themselves 
uitlitlic American family. It is pretty 
generally knonn, that in this city, in 
I 79^^, Talleyrand look the oath of alle- 
giance to the United Stales, and renoun- 
ced all Kings, Princes, I'otentates, and 
l\)u erb — D rmor ratio Pioat^Julif 13. 

(iiganlic Oiguuic Itornaiu.s.^WQ lately 
iiioniioncd, that the bones of a nonde- 
M-ript aninitil, of an immense size, and 
laiger than any hones that have hitherto 
been noticed by naturali;5ts, Iiad been dis- 
covered about iwenty-iiiiie miles from 
New Orleans, in the alluvial ground 
formed by the Mississippi river and the 
laket, and hut d short distance from the 
se<i. It now appears, that these gigantic 
remains had been disinterred by a Mr 
W. Sehoiield, of New Orleans, who spent 
.about a year in this ni Juoll^ uiider taking. 
A fragmoiit of a cranium is stated to 
ineu^'iii'e twenty- two feet m length ; in its 
broadest part four feet high, anil perhaps 
nine inches tliick ; and it i^said to weigh 
ridO Ihs. The largest cMiemityof this 
Ivine is thought evidently to answer to 
the human scapula ; it tapers otf to a 
point, and retains a tlatncss to the ter- 
mination. From thc'?c facts it is inferred, 
that this Iione constituted a tin, or fender. 
One of its edges, from alternate exposure 
to the tide and .atmosphere, has become 
bpongy or porous, but, generally, it is in 
a perfect state of ossification. A large 
grove or canal presents itself in the su- 
]ierior portion of this bone, upon the 
Mdes of which eonsiderable quantities of 
ambergris m.ay be collected, which ap- 
pears to have Su Herod little or no decom* 
poMtion or changes by age. It Iniriis 
with a beautiful bright flainc^ and emits 
an odoriferous smell while burning ; !t is 
of a greasy consistence, similar to adi- 
pocere. is evident* that there was a 
corresponding Hu, or fender. The ani- 
mal, therefore, must hav^ been fifti) feet 


«/» breadth from one extremity of the fin 
to the other, allowing for w'car and tear, 
as well as a proportionate width of the 
biick to the length of the fins.* There are 
several of the dorsal vertebra;, and one of 
the lumbar, and a boite answering to llie 
cocygia in our anatomy. The vcitehuc 
arc sound, and corrcsjionding in .size to 
the largest hone; the protuberances of 
the vertebra; are three feet in extent; 
they lead to the supposition that the ani- 
mal had considerable protuberances on 
the back ; the l3ody of each vertehuc is 
at least twenty inches in diameter, and 
as many in length; the tube or culibio 
for containing the spiral marrow is .six 
inches in diameter ; some of the arterial 
and nervous indentations, or courses, arc 
yet visible. There is a bone similar to 
our os calci.s, one foot in length, and eight 
inches in diameter. — Neru York Evening 
Vast. 

• ASIA. 

East Ixdies. — The letters from India 
which were last received, contain a great 
varict}^ of scientific as well (is political in- 
formation. They particularly mention 
the rage in Calcutta for phrenology. A 
Doctor Paterson i.s delivering lectures on 
this subject, and the Culcuttn pa{^rs for 
February and part of March are nearly 
filled with the reports of the lectures, and 
with discussions upon them. A new svs- 
tem of constructing bridges over the 
torrents and rapids has l)een adopted 
with much success. Instead of ro|)e, they 
arc now formed with cane, which is 
stronger, lighter, and more durable. 
There arc some 12.5 feet long. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the Stii March 
contains a long detail of an unsuccessful 
'attempt, twice repeated, to take the iskuiil 
of Hannee, on the Arracan coast. The 
guides on whom they depended led them 
for several miles into the country, every 
inch of v\ Inch was disputed by the ene- 
my; and at last, betrayed and surround- 
ed, they commertced a retreat, tlie enemy 
hovering within a hundred yards of their 
rear, and occasionally bunging down one 
or tw'O of their number. The heat vva.s 
intense, the soil miry and fatiguing to an 
extreme degree ; and in some of the nul- 
lahs which the soldiers had to cros^, 
many of them stiiak fust, and would im- 
mediately have been killed by their pur- 
suers, had not those who struggleii 
through promptly rescued them. At 
length they reached their boats, which 
were stationed at the Ramree Creek lo 
receive them ; being .*»lmo.st dead v\ ith fa- 
tigue, and having had about seven men 
hilled and twenty live wounded. 
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AUGirsT. 

1 . — IT HivcrsiUj of KiVmhui ij-//.— The 
Sonatus Academicus of Ihc University of 
I'aUii burgh have conferred, during the 
last session, the degree of LI..D. on the 
following Noliletnen and Gentlemen, vi/. 
The Most.Noble the Marquis of Hastings 
The Kight I ‘on. the Eail of Dalhousie 
The Right Hon. Robert Peel 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, K. C. B. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

— I’his day the Senatus Academicus 
conferred the degrees of Doctor in Medi- 
cine on one hundred and forty gentlemen, 
after ha\ ing gone through the appointed 
examinations, and defended publicly their 
inaugural dissertations. The public exa- 
miiialionb were conducted in Dr Hope’s 
GlasR-RooiTt, as being best calculated to 
accommodate vsuch a numerous body. It 
is ])lcasing to observe the inci easing cele- 
brity ()f our University, for although it 
has been long distinguished as the first 
School of Medicine, the number of gen- 
tlemen 'vho have now obtained diplomas 
is greater by nineteen than ever befijre re- 
ceived that honour in any one year. 

— Sfiam Vx)i/age to India — I’he Enter- 
jirisc steam-vessel, which sailed from the 
Thames this day for India, is expected to 
make the voyage in eleven w'ceks. The 
distance from England to Calcutta being 
about 14<,500 miles, this is nearly 200 
miles a-day. We doubt if she will be 
able to maintain so rapid a rate of sailing 
on so lon^ a voyage. Where it is neces- 
.<.ary td economise in the use of coal, the 
vessel cannot sail rapidly. The same 
quantity of coal, for instance, which car- 
ries a vessel 1000 inileb at ten miles an 
hour, would carry her 2000 miles at half 
the velocity, because to jiioducc double 
the rate of motion requircb four times the 
quantity of coal. The I'.ondon pu)^rs do 
not infonyi us how many passengers the 
Enterprise obtained, or at what jilaces she 
is to touch for a supply of fuel. 

o.^jdtefitl thunder- sionn at LHcipooL 
-—This morning, about two o’clock, this 
town was visited by one of the most aw. 
ful thunder-storm.b ever experienced here. 
Tw'O claps, in particular, w-ere most ter- 
rific, and made the stoutest heart Ueni- 
ble. The first occurred at a quarter be- 
fore two o’clock. The thunder bur.st 
forth with the most sublime, yet terrific 
grandeur. The clap wiis so loud, that it 
awoke almost cyciy inhabitant. Wc 
Jiavc heard the jioal compnredto the pud- 


den crash of falling hc>uses ; hut it le- 
SL'inbled more the discharge of a heavy 
piece, or, rather, of j>icces of ordnance 
immediately under your window. Tlie 
lightning w hich prereded the second peal 
was so vivid as to deprive of sight, for a 
few moment'^, any one who had the Ic- 
inerity to ga/e upon its dazzling and ap. 
palling brightness. It was just, as if a glow- 
ing sheet of flame had been passed befoio 
the eye of the beholder- The whole tow n 
M'as seen us in the blaze of the mcTiilian 
sun. The Town of Livci iiool steani-packct 
was on her passage fiom DiibliM at the mo- 
ment ; and the captain dc.scribe'* the light- 
ning as having been the most awful ami 
teirific he ever behold. The thunder iin- 
inediately broke forth, not with a rum- 
bling noise, as during ordinary thunder- 
storms, but in one loud, trcineiulous claj), 
shaking the veiy buildings to their foun- 
dations, and striking terror and dismay 
into all who Jicard it. The rain, during 
this time, descended in torrents. 'J’he 
Iigl;itning which succeeded the second tei- 
rific clap was hut weak, coiiqiared with 
the sublime grandeur of the lla.sh by whicli 
it was preceded. The thunder also be- 
came feeble, and soon muttered and died 
away in the distance. Ah is usual aiier 
any awful visitation of Nature, a variety 
of rumours of the damage produced by 
Ihis.stoim of thunder and lightning were 
in circulation ; but we have not learnt 
that any very serious injury, as respects 
cither person or properly, lias been sus- 
tained in the town or neighbouihood. 

12 — Sfuhng Sellout (f Ails . — Mi 
Macoine delivered his concluding leclure 
before the member'’, of the School of Arts, 
and an assemblage of ladies and gcntlemcMi 
much more imineroua than on any former 
occasion. It must be truly gialifying to the 
piomotcrsof this Institution to witness tlie 
emulation w hich has already been excited 
among our mechanics for acquiring s( h m- 
lific knowledge; but we arc sure ilial 
to none has it given' greater delight than 
to the individual w'ho has been the first to 
lay open tlie wonders of Nature to their 
untutored minds. 'J'he fund alre.’idy pro- 
cured by public subscription has far ex- 
ceeded our moat, sanguine expectation.^, 
and docs honour to the liberality and 
benevolence of those who have so prompt- 
ly stepped fiprward with their support, 
though it is still far fro^n equal to what 
would be required for .netting the Insti- 
tuii^ai afloat, even on a luniled scale- 
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12 — Wonderful Sagavih! of a Dog.-^ 
As ii child, about four years of age, was 
j)laying near the edge of the quay, at 
the upper drawbridge, Leith, a large 
Ncwfoundltind dog was running furiously 
along, when it came in contact with the 
child, which it precipitated into the har- 
bour ; the dog ran on^ when a sailor 
called the dog back, and pointed to the 
child, who was floating— it immediately 
returned, plunged into the water, and 
seized the child by the back. One of 
the spectators, fearing that the child's 
head might still leinain under water, al- 
though supported hy the dog, plunged 
in, and endeavoured to take Jiold of the 
child ; the dog, however, would not al- 
low him to touch it, and ultimately 
hruught the little innocent, whose life 
ii had unconsciously endangered, safe to 
the shore. 

]3 — Kukculdf/ — It is truly gratifying 
to look at the present state of the manii- 
facturiiig iiilcrcst of the country, as 
compared to the embarrassments it la- 
boured under some years ago, and no- 
u here does prosperity uiui enterjirise 
show more activity than in our linen ma- 
nufacturing districts. At Kirkcaldy, a 
juisengcr cun with ditficuUy make his 
way through tlic streets, from the unu- 
sual number of building^: going forward, 
amongst which will be included, in a 
slioit time, an elegant and commodious 
new jail, corn-market, k,c. ; and, to give 
greater facility for the conveyance of 
goods to and from London, a shipping 
company has lately been formed, with a 
capital of .1*. 12, (HIO, uho propose to sail 
one smack every week from each port, 
lle.sidcs these undertakings, the inhabi- 
tants of that town and district have had 
the good sense to cstalilish, within thc^c 
few days, a chaiiilicr of commcice and 
manuraclnrcs, in order, as it is stated 
in the tinrd clause of its rules and re- 
gulations, “ to watcli over cveiy public 
measure, whereby the trade and manu- 
factures, in which its mem hers are en- 
gaged, may he aHected, and to lend its 
weight and influence for jirocuring relief 
from any general grievance, as well as 
lor the attainment of any other object 
which may involve the general or parti- 
cnl.ir ni crests of those branches of trade 
and manufactures, where the same can 
be conducted w ilii more cflect by the 
association than hy individual exertion.” 

^ Ajf'cctnig c'ncumstancc. — A death 
took place under circumstances peculiarly 
.'tUbcting. A band of shearers, male and 
female, amounting to about thirty in 
number, liad come from the island of 
Hum to the Lothians to get cinpldymcnt 
at Iur\cst woik. They were, wc bc_ 


lieve, all of one family or tribe, and w’cre 
conducted to Edinburgh by a venerable 
old m^n, the progenitor of most of them, 
who maintained a patriarchal authority 
over them. He took his followers to the 
house of a countryman of the name of 
Macdonald in Baxter’s Close; and by 
this man they were hospitably received, 
and permitted to repose themselves on 
the floor of his house, each of them 
w rapped in a plaid or blanket. The fa- 
tigues of a long journey, performed un- 
der a scorching sun, soon threw those 
simple people into a profound sleep ; hut 
when hearing, in iniaginatiori,*|)rolwhly, 
the sullen roar of the vast Atlantic, as it 
lashes the roek-bound shore of their na- 
tive island, they w'erc suddenly aroused 
from their slumbers by the groans of 
their aged chief. They found him in the 
agonies of death ! The attendance of a 
medical genlleman w'as immediately pro- 
cured, on w'hosc arrival, a ecenc the 
most hallowing to sensibility presented 
itself. The old man’s head w^as support- 
ed by an afl’cclioiiate kinsw'oman ; the 
clammy sweat of death was upon hijs 
brow, and his eye w’as o’erspread hy a 
film, which disappeared by fits, allow'ing 
the lambicntglow of his afl’ection to beam 
from the hollow orb upon the byestand- 
ers, w’hose grief was expressed by the 
most piercing cries and })aihetic action. 
In a few minutes he W'as no more. When 
the paroxysm of sorrow had subsided in 
some measure, the poor )»eoplc, his sur- 
vivors, deliberated as to the means of in- 
terring him, w hen it turned out, that they 
had no more than five sliillings anting 
them! A cofiin, however, was applied 
for in the proper quarter, and obtained. 

IM . — Escajn fi urn Pi i.\on . — This after- 
noon, eight convicts cscajied from the Cal- 
tonhill jail, under the following extraordi- 
jiaiy circumstances : — They were all con- 
fined in one cluster of cells, lia\ing in front 
an airing ground, to which tlierc is access 
for the turnkeys, by an iron gale, direct- 
ly opposite to the round-house. Along 
with them w'ns confined John Murray, 
under sentence of transportation for life, 
who, on Saturday morning, informed the 
governor of the jail, that a conspiracy had 
been formed b} Ins companions to over- 
power the turnkeys, and make their es- 
cape in the course of the day. Mr Young, 
w'ith his usual vigilance, communicated 
this information to the luinkeys, and en- 
joined them not to open the gate of the 
airing ground unless two of them w ere 
present. About half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when one of the turn- 
keys hapficned to he absent, a prisoner 
called to another turnkey to take out 
bundle of clothes which he wanted to be 
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A\ashul. Thcitian, disregarding his or- 
clcTs, opened ihc gate, when he was iii- 
st.nuly knockctl down ; and the whole 
eight, one of.w horn beixed hold of a broom 
shaft, which was at the door, rushed out, 
and along the centre passage, w hich has 
at each end an iron gate, that stood at 
the time most conveniently open. When 
they got to the wicket which ojicns upon 
the street, they knocked down the turn- 
key stationed there with the broom shaft, 
took his keys from him, and opened the 
wicket. On getting to the street, they 
cast olf their prison jackets, and ran in 
il\o dirccfeion of Arthur Scat. They were 
immediately ’ nil sued ; and five of them 
were kept in view for some time, hut 
were lost sight of among tlie lanes near 
(aihhct Toll, beyond which point the pur- 
suit w'as not conducted. The insecure 
slate of the jail, fiom viliieh so many 
escapes have been made, demands most 
serious, considcintion. Jt was destined 
cntiiely for a criminal jail ; but, to the 
shame of humanity be it said, it conti- 
nues to he used for the confinement of 
debtors, who have the precise .same ac- 
commodation in it as the >vor&t of crinii* 
na)s. 

15. — Jioyal Landing Club DUmcr,-^ 
The lloyal Landing Club, Leith, cele- 
brated the third anniveisary of his Ma- 
jestv'^fj aiTival In Scotland, by a dinner 
in ilic Assembly Uooms, Leith— Hailic 
Auld, senior inagi.straio, in tlic chair. 
t)n liis ri'dft were the ILght Honourable 
the Lord Trovost of Edinburgh, Karl of 
hife. Sir Patrick Walker, Sir Henry Jar- 
din^, William Allan, Esq. Admiral of 
J^eilh, the Ilevcrend Mr Grant, Captain 
D. Hoswcli, U. N., iSce. On tlic chair- 
inaii's left .sat the rigid honourable the 
Lord Viscount Melville, Lord.iohii Hay, 
Admiral Sir Philip Durham, Mr Trotter 
of Ballendean, Dr Duncan, senior, Cap- 
lain Hunn, K. N. Ikniics Burn, Dud- 
geon, and Old Bailie Maclic, acted as 
croupiers. Ballic.s Beoch and Mackay, 
the former presidenks of the dub, sat at 
the end of the chairijmn''s table. The 
meeting was ch.iraclcrizcd hy harmony 
and mirth, atxl did not break up till a 
j.itc hour. About $00 person.s wcic jirc- 
.>cnt. 'riic dinner was splendid, and rc- 
fJccled the bigbest credit on ?dr Simp.son. 

J8,— .JKic/r. — The herring fishing, 
wliich ha'j been jirocccding very steadily 
hitherto, lias iioVv become remarkably 
busk. Vesterd.'iy we had what might be 
termed a good fishing, being upwards of 
,j 0()() crans (or barrels), hut this morning 
It is estimated to exceed 20,000 crans-, 
which perhaps is more than ever w.i.s 
brought a .bore in one morning at this or 
'jiiv other place. There arc about 800 
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boats, many of them havjng from 50 to 
80 crans, and there is no doubt the 'zifiolc 
will average at least from 25 to .'lO crans. 
Such is the demand for women for gut- 
ting and packing the fish, although nearly 
4000 of them arc employed at present, 
that double the usual rate is freely gi\ cn 
to those that are disengaged, hy which 
.such of them as are active may earn from 
8s. to 10s. for their day’s >vosk. Although 
a considerable portion of the usual fibbing 
season is yet to run, many of the boats 
have alieady nearly completed their sti- 
pulated quantities, and the stocks of the 
curers, though laid in on a more extensive 
scale than usual, are becoming sliori. 
Fresh herrings have hitherto l>cen pur- 
chased hy vessels here on the lislicrv at 
from 12s to 14s. per cran, and to-d.iy 
they are buying freely .it alnuit lO.s, 
whicli alFords the fishermen a very hand- 
some remuneration, hut if the weather 
continues favourable, the price w ill soon 
be much lower. Very fewv sales of cured 
herrings have yet been made here, but 
such as have been cfl’cctcd are about 
20s. per barrel, after obtaining the boun- 
ty. One of the curers sent two barrels 
of Ills earliest caught iibh to Hamburgb, 
for which ho got a return of A. 15 p*T 
barrel, aftci defrav ing all ( barges, Tln\, 
it is thought, will iiKluce the fishermen 
to licgin tlmir operations next year iiuuli 
caiber than they liavc been in use to do. 
One of tlie boats here having taken in 
more iish last night Ilian she could cairy, 
sunk with her whole draft of nets, &.c. 
but the crew' w ere fortunately rest ucd hy 
another boat which hajipened to be near 
them at the time. 

21. — Floods in //a* iVn.W//— The moun- 
tain streams were much sw-ollcn with the 
heavy rain, and in Stratlinairn and Stralh- 
deani did conbidcrablc damage. 'J'hc river 
Nairn robc to a greater height than at 
any lime .since the year 1782 ; some old 
jicoplc say that the Hood on Sunday la*^! 
was four feet higher than on lliat occa- 
.'^ion; the liver covered the liaugbs on 
its banks, from Dunmaglas to the town 
of Nairn, and several farinei.s liad to 
remove their families and cattle. Tlie 
waulk-mills at Fairlie were under waicr, 
and a kiln at Cantray ua.s thrown down 
hy the current: when the flood ';I).sided, 
the Jow' grounds in .some jikiceb were 
covered with potatoes, and other arlielc.s 
carried down from the heights. 'J’lic ri- 
ver Fcarnc, which runs into the Nairn, 
broke down the cnibarkincnt made last 
year, changing its channel, and lushirig 
over the farm ctf Milton, on the projier- 
\y of Farr, ^ept away iluj newly-cut 
liciy, and deployed the jiotaloc crop; 
a part of the gaidcn . >vall was curriui 
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away ; the arable land of Coullmie was 
a I ;'o covered with water; a girl passing 
fmm Milton to ('oullmie was surrounded 
by the water, and the island on which 
she stood ^^as decreasing in size, when, 
after being three hours in this perilous 
situation, she was extricated by some fox- 
hunters. laich Moy was swollen by a 
rellu\ through the channel, by which it 
poured its usual tiibut^ into the Find— 
Jiorn ; a burn near Moyhall carried away 
the bridge Over it, and flooded the high 
ro.id so as to render it impassable ; the 
(’aledonian coach was in consequence 
conipellcd to return to town on Monday 
morning ; but a temporary bridge ha\ing 
lu'cn erected, the coach proceeded to 
Fc'i th the following day. 

27 Ejju-ilition to Africa.^ Par Is-* 

tnouth Thi.> morning sailed the Brazen, 

2H, Captain ('oorge W'dles, for the coast 
of Africa, with C.ijitains Clapperton and 
Bolicrt Poaice, and Drs Morrison and 
Wilson, ol iho Uo\.d Navy, on their 
jnis'.ioii into the jiilerior of Africa, having 
in view the tu.'.covery of the yet*-unk.nowii 
course and termination of the llivcr Ni- 
ger, and opening friendly communica- 
tions with the pinunpnl native Kings and 
Chiefs. The Hiaeii hrft also onboard, 

V itli the same object, a number and va- 
riety of presents, suili'd to the notions, 
capabilities, anil wanti of tlie Kings and 
I'liiet person,'* of tlie dblercnl tribes. The 
travellers will debark in the Ihght of 
Benin, whenc'c t^iplain l\*arce and Dr 
Morrison will iirocecd ca,slward, in as 
direct a course as cneuuistancos \mU per- 
mit, to Timlnietoo ; and Caj>Laiu (^lap^ 
perton and i)r Wilson will proceed north- 
waul, laljiig the ciu of Soudan for their 
ulterioi jioml. The K iiig of Soudan has 
})iomisccl to send ‘j;U!des to Sockatoo to 
iiieet the latter travellers, receive the 
presents, and piopitiate the other native 
Sovereign *, ll is a pi evading belief a- 
inoMg the nitives that there is ulakecom- 
niuiucatii’n between both 'J’lmbuctoo and 
Soudan, with the Alhintic Ocean, ilowing 
into the A'olla. Tlic tiav cllcrs are gone 
out in the highest bcaUh and .spirits, and 
vvitli the most sanguine expectations of ul- 
Imialely succeeding in their object. Lieu- 
tenant J*imes, Hoyal Marine Artillery, for 
Ascension, and iMi William Aikin, As- 
sisiant-Surgeon of the IMaubstonc, are also 
passengers in the Bra/.en. Vlie Edw'ard 
IranspoM sailed m company with the Bra- 
zen, having lot) soldiers, of the Royal 
African Corps on hoard. The Bra/.en has 
also oU men of the seime corps on bcxird, 
and twelve .smugglcia, vvliQ arc to serve 
five years on that suition. 

29 On Tuesday, bis Serene High- 

ness the Duke of Brunswick, attended by 
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Baron Biilovv and Captain Bowie*?, arrived 
at the lioval Hotel, from ICiiglund- He 
left town on Frklay for the Highlands, 
where he will probably join bis brother, 
I’rinco William, to whom, if rumour moy 
be credited, he has ceded the principality 
of Oel.s in Silesia, — a territory containing 
about 85,000 inhabitants, and yielding a 
revenue of £.15,000 a year. Ilia Serene 
Highness has remained quite private du- 
ring Ids stay in this city. 

Lord Cochrane — On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, the 30th, this distinguished no- 
bleman, accompanied ' by his lady, ar- 
rived at the British Hotel, in a iTavelling 
canijge and four. Thursday forenoon 
his Lordship and Lady (’ochrane, attend- 
ed by Mr Robert Scott iSfoncrieft’, ln.s 
Lordship’s school-felluvv, early friend, and 
relation, drove to the Castle in an open 
carriage. The carriage remained on the 
esplanade while they walked round the 
fortification. On the party returning, the 
crowd assembled at the barrier gate gave 
them a hearty cheer, which his Lordship 
atknowlcdged by a grave but alTablc in- 
clination of the head. They afterwards 
proceeded to the Parliament House, and 
the Advocates* and Writers to the Signet 
Libraries, where a similar testimony of 
respect was shown by the populace ; and 
subsequently visited Holy rood Mouse and 
the Calton Hill. Friday forenoon, at 
eleven o’clock, his Lordship, accomf>a- 
nied by his Lady and suite, visited the 
chain pier at New'haven. About an hour 
previous to his departure, the spacious 
street in front of the British Hotel was 
completely blockaded by hundreds of 
anxious spectators, who grec*tcd his Lord- 
ship with enthusiastic cheering as he 
passed to his carriage. The enthusiasm, 
however, did not stop here,— they pro- 
ceeded to disengage the horses, with the 
view of dragging him along Queen-Street 
in triumph, had not his Lordship politely 
declined the honour. On Saturday his 
Lordship, accompanied I)y his Lady dud 
Mr Moncrielf, left town for Y^^heyftcld* 
the* seat of his relation. Sir Robert Pres- 
ton. A vast number of resiDectable 
jieople W'crc assembled at the British 
Hotel to witness bis departure. At the 
Ferry, all the diflerent vessels displayed 
their colours in pompliment to his Lord- 
shij). The people of the different towns 
and villages through which he passed 
were on the look-out, and cheered him 
enthusiastically, be.rides w'avmg colours, 
beating druins, and, in short, making all 
sorts of noise, as the carriage proceeded* 
Theciowd, as his Lordship approached 
Vallcyficld, was very great ; and do impa- 
tient were the people to see him, that the 
rush they made towards the carriage al- 
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most upset it. Oil Monday he visited 
Culross, where the liclls were run*; nil 
day, and the inhabituiHs loudly cheered 
their gallant townsman. It is expected 
that, before his final departure from Scot- 
land, Lord Cocliranc will return to the 
British Hotel. 

'-^0.~—Improvcmcn1s of the 
numerous meeting was held this day, in 
the Council Chamber, of gentlemen in- 
terested in the improvements of the city, 
the Lord Provost in the Chair. 

The Lord Provost stated to the meet- 
ing, that he had called them together for 
llic purpose of taking their instructions 
as to proceeding with the improvements 
of the city which were in contemplation 
last year, and which were brought before 
Parliament by the Bill of last Session, but 
delayed for the reasons which were made 
]>ublic at the lime. That the time hav- 
ing now arrived for giving the Pailianien- 
tary notices, his Lordship wap desirous of 
taking the advice of those gentlemen with 
whom the Magistrates had formerly con- 
sulted, as to the propriety of prosecuting 
the measure in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament. 

And the meeting, after discussing the 
mattei at considerable length, resolved, 
that a remit should be made to the fol- 
lowing Committee, to co-operate with the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates, or any 
Coftimittce they may choose to name, with 
the view of accomplishing the objects con- 
templated by the Bill ot last Session, vi/. 

The Bight Honourable the Lord Advocate 
John Hope, Esq. Solicitor-General 
Sir William Forbes, Bart. 

Sir John ITay, Bart. 

Sir George Clerk, Bart. 

Sir George Warrender, Bai t. 

Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 

Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart. 

Honourable Baron Clerk Baitruy 
Sir Robert Liston 
Sir Patrick Walker 
Sir Henry Jardine 
Adam DuiJ*, Estp ShcrifT-Deputc 
Robert Downic, Esq. of Appin 
Rev, Principal Baird 
General Maxwell 

Alexander Munro, Esq. Prince’s Street 
George Cranstoun, Esq. Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates 

Cidin Mackenzie, Esq. Deputy Kcei)cr''of 

the Signet 

James Gibson Craig, Esq. of Riccarton 
William Trotter, Esq. of Ballcndcari 
James Jollic, Esq. W. S. 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton 
Kincaid Mackenzie, Ksq. Merchant 
Robert Johnston, Esq. Merchant 
William Bum, Esq. Architect 
AI<a»nder Douglas, Esq. W. S. 


Henry Cockburn, Esip Advocate 
James Naiine, F'sq. W. S. 

Thomas Hamilton, Ksq. Architect 
George Lyon, Ksq. W. S. 

James Skene, Esq. of Rubislaw 
George Combe, Esq. W. S. 

James Bridges, Esq. W. S. 

Thomas Allan, Esq. Bankc r 
William Macfarlano, F'sq. W. S. 

•John Horner, Esq. Merchant 
John Robison, Esq. Coates Oescent 
Alexander Smith, l<'hq. Biiiiker 
.Tames Spittal, Esq. Merchant 
The Convener of the Southern Districts 

ftir the time being. 

And it w'jis icsolved, that power should 
be given to tlie said Coiiimittee to add to 
their number. 

The Meeting farther rcconnncnd toihe 
Lord Provost and J\L»gislratos to diuct 
tlie requisite Parliainenl.ny notices to be 
given of a Bill to be inliodiiced for ac- 
complishing the impiovemenls contem- 
plated by the Bill of last jeai, on tlu‘ un- 
derstanding that, by giving the indices to 
this extent, it will be in the powci of the 
promoters of the Bill to adopt any modi- 
fications of the plan that may hercafui 
be deemed expedient. 

On the motioH of Sir Patrick Walker, 
seconded by Principal Baird, the thanks 
of the .Meeting were tendered to the Lonl 
Provost, for calling them together, and 
for his conduct in the Chair. 

Ilatnanlf Set/fhe — Tuo Flemish reap- 
ers, engaged to come to this country un- 
der the auspice.*; of liic Highland Society, 
to introduce the use of the Hainan It 
Scythe, made the first c\peiinicMit on tlie 
farm of Mr Oliver at Lochend, on Mon- 
day loth August, ill the presence «)1 v.i- 
1 ions eminent agncnltui i-ts, IMcmbers of 
ibc Highland Society, and others. 'I'ho 
following is a description of the instru- 
ment, and a detailed accxnml of llie ojjcr- 
atiun : — The Flemings are }oung men 
of good address, and of .aich make as fits 
them to do justice to any instrument they 
may wield. The scythe is a short blade 
of tw^enly inches, or nearly like the point 
half of an ordinary hay scythe. It has a 
handle of tlic same length. The blade 
during cutting is quite level, both from 
point to heel, as well "as from edge to 
back. The handle stands in a jiosition 
nearly upright, or inclines forw'ard at the 
lop, so as to form with the blade an 
angle of 8f) degrees. That ptirlion of it 
held in the hand is turned liack a little, 
or neaily in iS degrees, and is longer 
than the breadth of the band, on which 
ovcrlcngth the aim rests, and is stieiigth- 
ened during cutting. In the left hand 
the operator hold.s a staff three and a- halt 
feet long, at the extreme end of wliich is 
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<'i hook ; wliilu cutting, this is used in 
pressing h.ick the corn about lnid-^\ ay up, 
at the time the scythe strikes the bottom. 
At each stroke the scythe cuts the length 
of itself, and a foot or more deep, which 
cut corn it leaves standing (julte upright 
in front of the uncut victual. As soon 
a.s the operator lias proceeded as far as he 
uislies across the ridge, he turns, and 
witli the hook pulls the corn towards the 
open side, cutting a little more at the 
s.unc time, so that in going and return- 
ing thiee feet may he cut. The operation 
IS exactly the mode of cutting called 

England, only the handle of the 
bagging hook is straight with the blade, 
and occasions the reaper to stoop ; and 
the baggers use the fingers in gathering, 
and a small rip of corn in cutting, instead 
of the stair and hook. There can be little 
dillerence in point of lime, but the Fle- 
mings seemed to work very easily. No 
(rial ivas made of the time they would 
lake to cut any given quantity of ground, 
although the speed they made certainly 
wMiranted the assertion, that two would 
in a day cut an I^’uglish acre. This is of- 
ten done by the baggers. It is very good 
work to three sickle rea])ers to do this, 
and bind it as it is understood they do. 
The Flemings sliowed a ca))ability of cut- 
ting as much lus three of the bc&t reapers, 
and as much as five ordinary ones, if they 
had a piece of ground adapted to their 
imjilemonts, which seem so little calcu- 
lated to work among stones, as to be an 
insuperable bar to its use in four-fifths of 
Scotland. 'I’lic scythes used were very 
clumsily made and ill-tempered, and 
broke and bent on receiving the slightest 
extra ojiposition ; but, if its use is found 
lu’iicficKil, this will .s(joii be remedied by 
llritish makers. 'J'hcy have since cxlii- 
1)1 Led in dillVreiit parts of the country, 
and if the accounts in the provincial 
papers arc to be trusted, with great auc- 
ccHS. Accurate incasiircment, in every 
case, was taken of the work performed, 
and calculating at the rate of ten hours 
a-duy, it appears that a person expert in 
the use of thi.s implement could, on an 
average, cut about an F.nglish acre. The 
experiment has given so much satisfac- 
tion, that various agricultural associations 
in dillercnt jiart-s of the country have of- 
fered preniiiuns to such of our own reap- 
ers as next season ^how the greatest ex- 
pert ness in tlic use of the scythe. 

J mprisoiicd Debtors in AVc/Ztind.— A 
Heturii of tlie Number of Persons com- 
mitted to any prison in Scotland for debt, 
from 1st January 1821',' to 1st January 
1825 ; distinguishing such as were impris- 
tilled for debts not exceeding £.5 from 
(hose where the amount of debt was larger. 


Xuinhcr imjii'isoncd Jot debt. 

Not cxcrcil' Kxcccil- 


UltJ Xj. 

Uiij i.’.3. 

Alierdecii - 109 

69 

Ditto — Tolboolh, Fraser- 
biiigh - none 

none 

Annan - 3 

B 

Argyle prison — Camp- 
belton - 4- 

B 

Ditto — gaol Inverary 1 

10 

Ayr — gaol at Ayr 23 

33 

Ditto — gaol Irvine 20 

21 

Banir - 0 

19 

Berwick — gaol Green- 
law - none 

T 

Ditto gaol Lauder none 

2 

Holhesay - 1 

3 

Caithness-gaol, Wick B 

7 

Cromarty, Town-house, 
Cromarty - 1 

2 

Dumfries - 19 

58 

Ditto — gaol Lochmalien 0 

8 

Edinburgh — gaol Canon- 
gate - - 300 

152 

Ditto — gaol Gallon Hill 405 

140 

Ditto — gaol Leith 76 

19 

Ditto — gaol IVl ussclburgh 1 4 

13 

Elgin— -prison Elgin 8 

13 

Ditto— 'gaol Forres 1 

none 

Fife — St. Andrew'*s 1 

2 

Ditto — Tron House, An- 
struthcr - none 

1 

Ditto — gaol Druntisl- 

and • none 

1 

Ditto— gaol Cupar 16 

lO 

Ditto — gaol Dunferm- 
Jinc - 26 

3 

Fife— gaol Invcrkeilh- 
iiig - - 1 

1 

Ditto — gaol Kirkaldy 5 

9 

Forfar— gaol Arbroath 2 

5 

Ditto — gaol Brechin 13 

15 

Ditto — prison Dundee 30 • 

.. 32 

Ditto — Tolbooth 8 

17 

Ditto — gaol Montrose 3 

8 

Haddington - 10 

3 

Inverness Tolbooth 29 

0 

Kinross Tolboolh 1 

Z 

Kirkcudbright, Nciv Gal- 
loway none 

2 

Ditto — gaol 7 

8 

Lanark — Tolboolh Glas- 
gow - 576 

315 

Ditto — gaol Lanai'k 7 

10 

Ditto— gaol Ruthcrglen 2 

1 

Linlithgow gaol - 7 

19 

Nairn 7 

4 

Orkney— tolbooth or gaol 
Kirkwall - 2 

1 

Ditto — tolbooth Lerwick 2 

none 

Peebles gaol - 1 

1 

Perth — burgh prison Cul- 
ross 1 

none 

Ditto— prison Perth 23 
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Renfrew — bi iilewoU 
Circcnock 

Ditto— prison Port-Glas- 
Sow 

Dillo — gaol Paisley 23*2 

Ditto — gaol Renfrew none 
Ross — tolbooth Ding- 
wall - 8 

Ditto — gaol FortroSjC nojic 
Ditto — gaol Tain 1 

Roxburgh — gaol Jotl- 
burgh 

Selkirk — gaol 
Stirling 

Sutherland— gaol Dor- 
n(;ch 

Wigtoii — gfiol Stanrner 3 
Wigton — gaol Whithorn 0 
Wigton — Borough gaol (i 10 

Fa' By an Act jwssed in 

the last Session of Parliament, relative to 
Excise licences, it is enacted, “That every 
person in the united kingdom required by 
any law of Excise to make entry of hi.s or 
her premises, to carry on any trade or bu- 
siness ill which an Excise license is requir- 
ed, shall place, in letters visible and le- 
gible, at least one inch long, uixm tlie en- 
tered premises, his - or her name at full 
length, and after such trade or business 
for which the license has been gi anted ; 
and if any such person shall not preserve 
and keep the same so pjiintcd as often as 
necessity shall reiiuirc, he or she <.hall for- 
feit for every such on’oncc the sum of 
£, 20 . 

Newhaven — It i.s pretty well known 
that the inhabitants of this village are a 
peculiar people, and that their race is 
preserved pure and uncorruplcd by con- 
stant intermarriages. There is only one 
instance of a Newhaven man marrying 
out of his own sept ; but liis wife, during 
his lifetime, was treated as an interloper 
by the other villageis, and even yet, now 
that she is widow, no one of them will 
exchange a word vv ith her, though, for 
her husband’s sake, they have adopted 
his children into their community. A 
peculiarity smhas this concerns iheni- 
selves only ; but they have a few othcis 
that deeply concern the Edinburgh public, 
which is dependent upon them for regu- 
lar supplies of fish. They tenaciously 
adhere to the ancient mode of fishing 
practised by their forefathers, rejecting 
all modern imiprovements, by which fish- 
ermen are enabled to catch fish of the first 
quality at a great depth ; and hence, 
though our market is abundantly supplkx] 
at tiuicsf we have few prime fish, with 
the exccjition of haddocks. Turlxit here 


nSept. 

is the greatest of rarities, and so little 
known, indeed, by the generality of 
people, that haliinil is often imposed ujkui 
them for it ; yet there Is alnmdancc of 
turbot in the Firth, more especially to- 
wards its mouth. Then the Newhaven- 
ers have a practice of emigrating in a 
body to the herring- fish cry about this 
season of the year; and, as a consequence, 
no white fish is to be seen in the iwaikel 
for weeks together'. We wish well to a 
so primitive set of pcojile as those of New- 
haven ; hut it is loo rmieh that the iiie- 
trojiolis of Scotland should contentedly 
biook their prejudices and caprice?, when 
these si.nul opposed to a regular supply 
of eel lain hixnn’os and nc'cessaries ol‘ hie, 
which N.iture has so liberally provnh d m 
its imnictliate ncighhoin hood ; ami we 
really Lould wish that a lew lisheiiiu'n 
fiom the ea?jt coast of J'aiglaml would 
establish themselves upon the shores of 
the Firth, as it would be most advan- 
tageous, both to fht'nis(‘lvi.s ami the juib- 
hc, and even to the Newh.iv ener'., who 
could net be ins^-nsible to good example, 
when united with siu ecssfiil rivalry, 
Anflfjitr irold chuiti During the opera- 

tion of tKiuJi-pIonrfuNL^ in .'ir old pasture 
field, in the low grounds ol the farm of ilia 
farm of l'\dklvUHl Wood, belonging to Mi 
Rrnciv a largo gold eh. mi, iieaily four ft cl 
inlenglh, anci romjios^ d ol largo links, w a., 
turned uj) liy the plough, wlmh had come 
in contact with, and hn ken it into tuoun- 
cijiial poilions. That tlio i hain w.i' gold 
was not suspected ai tlv* time hv the 
ploughman, hut was soon doeoveied to 1 r: 
so, on suhnmtiiig it lo the insjjection of a 
w’atch -maker in the iieighhouihood, wlu n 
it was mjinodialc'ly laktii to Ivliuhuigh, 
aiul disposed of lo a ) 0 wc!li i, loi the 'uin 
of I'-l !• sterling. The nielal w.is s.iid to he 
of the purest ipialily ; tlicre urn noiiisi rqi- 
lioii or ornament on the links, and the 
W'orkinanshi]) '^eemed to be ol tin* eoarsosl 
dcscrqition. It is probable that il was an 
ornunicnUd chain, worn at a remote pe- 
riod, by some of the nobler of the land, 
and had been lost while hunting in the 
forests, with which this pait of the coun- 
try was covcrcil at that pciiod. ft is to 
lx? regretted that it was di'Jjiosed of .so 
hu.sUly, willxMit proper examination by 
competent p( rsoii,-}. 

of Uie Ax— Theio isanuk 

in Sniuh America, on the hanks of the 
river OroonAko, called Picdi.i <lo (‘aricha- 
'iia Vicj.i, near which, JIumholdt says, 
travellers have heard from time to liino, 
ulK>ut sun-ri.sc, aubterraneous sounds, ki- 
milar to those Of ihc organ, llumlioldt 
was not hiinaclf fortunate enough to hear 
this mysterious music, hut still he believes 
ill its reality, ,and ^scribes those sounds 


Rep Utcr , — 1i/ ili Chtonlclc. 

Not exceed- Kxcre'l- 
ing £.a. mg .C j. 

25 27 

3 none 

81 
1 

23 

1 


1 - 12 

1 i 

31 49 

3 4 - 

1 
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to the tliULn iico of lijinpoialurc in the 
subtcriUMcous jnd the externul air, which 
at sun-HibC is most distant irom the high- 
est degree of heat on the preceding day. 
The current of air, vliich issues through 
tl)c crevices of the rock, produces, in his 
opinion, those sounds, which are heard 
liy applying the car to the stone in a lying 
])osituMi. May we not suppose (Huin- 
holdt adds) that the ancient inliahitants of 
Kgypt, during their IVcquent navigations 
up and dow n the Nile, may have made 
the same ohsci vrition about a rock of I’he- 
hais, and that tins “ Music ol the R<x-ks” 
led to the liaud of the piiests with the 
statue of Alcmnon? When the ““ rosy- 
lingorcd Aurora made her son, the glo- 
rnais Ahmuion, sound,” it w'as nothing 
hut Ihe voice nt a man concealed under 
the pedestal of the statue. Rut the ob- 
sei valiiui of llu' nati''es of Oroonoko seemfi 
to explain, m a natural way, what gave 
birth to the ICgyptian f.iith in a stone that 
is>iud sound ■. at sun-rise. 

i'( nutOrsh J17//sA// — ’I'he W'ord h'erin- 
t«>-.h signilies Thane’s land, iL having been 
))art of the Thanetlviiu ol‘ Caw dot (Mac- 
heth’s), or Caldcr. Tlie b.irony of Kerin- 
tosli belonged to life I'orbcs’s of Cullodcu, 
and conlnineil about arable acios. 

All bailey produced on this estate was 
piixilcged In Ijc coiudtcd into whisky, 
duty free; tlie natuial conoequence of 
which was, that moie whiskv was dis- 
tilled in b'ermtodi than in ail the lest of 
Scoll.ind. In I7SI-, (Government made a 
soil of coiUjiulsniN pmchvisc' of this jifiM- 
loge from liu’ C’ullodt'ii lannly, after they 
had enjo}ed it a I’fimplete centliry. The 
sum paid w IS 

Iloiial (hi!; — It r- not, peril tp-, gener- 
ally known, that [leisoiis of either sex, who 
aieeiigageil as tlomesi ie sei \ ants under the 
Royal I'amil) , lal>e an oath not t<i divulge 
any thing connected willi the })ri\ate ha- 
bits of their masteis or nusliesses. So 
says a book lali^ly published, and there 
are reasons good and cogent no doubt for 
the regulation. Uiupicstionably, the Divi- 
nity that doth hedge a king to tlie multi- 
tude, e- but a tattered rolic in the eyes of 
the viilei de chamlirc, who can discern 
Ihioiigh Jt .1 lull share of those frailties 
which Ihc piincc on the throne is heir to 
cqiuilly with the beggar on the dunghill. 
Ih.yally would fare badly in this gossiping 
w'orld, were means not used to tie uj) the 
tongues of such witnesses, — Scotsman. 

Thn^ cunoushf detected — Lately, 
William Armour, d} or, was couviacd be- 
fore the .Justices, at Raislcy, of having 
stolen a quaniiiy of silk yarn from his 
c'lnploycrs, Messrs .John Gilchrist and 
Son, <l\eis, Lonend, and senlcnced to 30 
days con lincincnt in Bride well. The man- 


ner in which the theft was discovered, 
and the thief detected, is ratlior curious. 
For some time jiast, Messrs Gilchrist ob- 
served an unaccountable diminution oc- 
casionally take place in their stock of silk. 
Susi>ccting that some of their servants 
were acting dishonestly, they concealed 
a loaded musket on full cuck, amidst a 
quantity of silk, and attached, hy a string, 
several heads ol silk to the lugger of the 
piece- The stratagem succeeded. As 
anticijiated, the dischaige of the gun pro. 
claimed the ojjer.iti.)n.s of the thief, .ind 
on repairing to the sj)ot, the culprit was 
found trembling by the siile of the tell- 
tale musket. Armour is an old soldier, 
and a pensioner, and liis car is consequent- 
ly not unused to the discharge of tire- 
arms, but hc^ declares that no report of 
musket or cannon, from fiiciid or foe, 
ever made his heart loop like .Mr Gil- 
christ’s gun — PiUblcy AdvrUhsci. 

Adiillerntion of food. — From the pro- 
ceedings in a case recently Ined before 
the Lord Mayor of London, the practice 
of adulterating articles of food appears to 
pievail to an extent vvhieb scarcely any 
one could have suspected. The question 
alluilcd to was one of alleged adulteration 
of tiour, and the complaint not having 
been brought in due time, the case was 
dismissed. Mr (’lark, bowcv'^cr, of llic 
Apothecaries* IJall, who had been em- 
ployed hy the t‘oni[)lainant to analyse the 
I'loiir objected to, stated to the Com t, as 
mattei ol infornuilion, that he had liccn 
recently cmplt\vcd b> (Jovcnimeiil to 
analy^-v. 1 10? sac k'. of .i composition, juiss- 
irig I»y the name ol jlour, in a warehonso 
at Hull, ami fofliul one lititd jjiiit ofii to 
be a composition of gu und lioncs ancf 
plaster-of' J'aris. This lact having been 
asceilamcil, the cuinpositum vva.s ordered 
to he destioyed, and a fine Of £.10,000 
iiiqio'.cd on its ow ners. Mr Clark farther 
staled, that he had leccntly aiialy sed BOlitic 
Suucluing Tea, and found it to contain no 
less than twenty five />. ; \rul, of lead ore. 
These arc alarming facts, and indicate a 
degree c;f hardened wickedness,' the exis- 
tence of which our dial ity would scaicely 
have allowed us to suspect. Tlie subject 
(alls loudly lor the most vigilant atten- 
tion ; and conviction of such a crime 
should, in every c ase, he followed hy the 
severest punishment. Many oil cnees of 
a far less heinous description aie visited 
with ihllla a punishment of the law ; and 
we really think it ought to be matter of 
grave consideration, how far the case of 
an individual, who is capable of seeUng 
a villdnous profit by the saletif adultera- 
ted ai ticks of food, which must. unques- 
tionably operate as slow poisons, should 
be cotibideicd as in any way diireiciit 
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from the case uf the common inboncr, 
or visitcil with a lower penalty. 

LiuhUity of fV/ A case of con- 
siderable importance to spirit merchants 
was latcl}' decided in the Justice of 
Peace Court at Linlithgow, so far as re- 
gards their liability for earners. The case 
itself, in the present inst.mce, was of no 
moment in point of value, but Mr Arm- 
strong (of James Lindsay & Co.) wished 
to try the merits of it, tliey having a 
small cask seized through default of some 
person or other about the carrier’s waic- 
house. It ajipearcd that .Messrs Lindsay 
iSc Co. had sent out a cask to <a man in 
Queeiisferry, with a regular permit con- 
taining quantity, quality, and strength, 
as specified when h left their warehouse, 
which they were ready to jnakc oath to ; 
but oil its arrival at its destination, it was 
found deficient in strength, and was in 
coMsequeiice put under seizure by the of- 
ficer. Ori hearing this, Messrs L. Sl Co. 
immediately petitioned the Board of Kx- 
eise, who referred it as a trivial case to the 
.histices of tlie Peace, whose decision w'as, 
“ That they were liable to the Excise, 
whatever the defaults of a carrier or ship- 
nia-ster may be, cither in |)oint of adulteia- 
tion or in reducing of strength, which, m 
this case, must have been done by some par- 
ty or other, and also w'hether they could or 
could not prove it w'as thesame ass[>ccifi- 
cd in the ix'rmit when it left their stock.” 

WaltMSB. — Some lime ago, a Walruss, 
or Sea Horse, was discovered on the rocks 
at Fierceness, on Eday, Orkney ; and 
having been shot at and wounded by one 
ot Mr Laing’b shepherds there, it took to 
fcca, and was followed him and some 
•others in a boat. The man fired a se- 
cond time, and liad the good fortune to 
pierce the animal through tlie eyes ; he 


APPOINTMENTS, 


I. nviL. 

All/;. 1. Hon. Al/'ornoti I’crcy to be Ambas'-^lot 
n>!ht '•'WiKs 1 anUiii',. 

— U.iiruUon r. J. Hainillon, Kbq. to be hccre- 
t.jty to the I'nibah-v at Tarih. 

— Hon. Infin liloijinlitld, to bt ‘'ccrelary to ibe 
J'-iiibuf/hy .it Sfui/^aid, 

iO. Alchibalii i .iinplxll, Ivq. <S Ulylh.swootl, 
to be Lord l.ieuteiiant ol Uoiilievv^lnre. 


H. ECCL1:SIA5T1CAL. 

Aup. 1 . The Ilcv. Thoina.s Hill, ftlmisler of 
Hatlaiitrae, presented to tlic ('liureh and Paiish 
ol loL'ie Pert 

— The Hev. Mr dtitcbie, Kilinarpoek, clcetetl 
lirvt Minister of tlic AsMK'nite Congregation, 
Anne-Slreet, Uunfennline. 

Aug. 11, The Undid Ar-soeiale Congregation ot 
I-iiuUr, calif d Mr VViIluiiTJ Lawrie, preacher, to 
be their Minider. 

flilt;. 'f be A^MXidli tVitigregation of Tilbeoullry 
railed Mr Jurnc.^ l oi.^yih to ue their Ministir. 


now l.iy on the water, njiparontly hfe- 
les'<, hut, upon the boat loming along- 
sidc, and one of the men catching hold 
of the fore jkiw, the Walrus made a sud- 
den plunge, and carried the man to the 
bottom with him ; and it was with tliin- 
culty, ujjon hi® rising to the .suifaee, that 
he was got back to the boat. Another 
circctive shot, however, enabled them to 
finish the animal, and they towed him 
ashore ni liiumph. 'I’he skin of the Wal- 
siis, which is now diicd, mcaMirc.s flriceii 
feet by fourteen feet ; and the tusks, 
which appear much worn at tlic ciul.^^, 
protrude trom the head about twelve in- 
dies. The entire skull is in the posses- 
sion of Mr Scarth, Mr Laing's factor, 
and is to be sent to the h'dinhurgh Mu- 
seiini. This is the first instance of any 
of those formidahle inhabitanls of the po- 
lar regions having been seen oil' the Loa.^'L 
of Great Britain. 

AlHtvnhni J\IS. — It is known that the 
recent discovery ot the Miltonian MS. in 
the State- Paptr Oflice, attracted the no- 
tice of his Majesty, under whose au'^pices 
the work so long lo.st to the w orld is about 
to be published. We understand, in con- 
sequence of this and other interesting dis- 
coveries, made within the few last years 
in the same quarter, his Majesty has been 
pleased to ajipoint a commission to exa- 
mine the doiumiuits in that valuable de- 
po.sitory of tlie records of former times, 
with a view to jirinting the most import- 
ant of them. The commissioners named 
arc — the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr Sccietary Peel, Mr (J. W. 
Wynn, Ml Croker, and Mr Jlobhouse; 
Mr Lemon, the Deputy -keeper of the 
State-Paper Ollice (by whom the MS. 
above mentioned was found) has been ap- 
pointed secretary to the tom mission. 


PHOMOTIONS, tS:c. 

Aug. lo. Mr Mackintosh M.'vckay inr^intcd by 
the IJ like of Coulon to the tbiiuli and f.uisli 
of l.nggaii. 

17. Mr Willi.'iin Nil lull oril.iinMl Mnu^U i of 
the P'lrst Assmiale Congrig.ilion of Jodbiirgli 

18 . The AssiH'i.ib* Congiegntion of t’oilotu’llo 
g.nc ac.ill to Mr \V. C. AineiJ, to Ix' then Mini- 
ster. 

— The Iti'v. Caineion urdaineii Minislir 

of Slorni.way, ].cwis. 

.ir-'JhcUi\. .lanu’s nrstuu ordameil Miiii'ifi'i 
of the lleliel Congo gatuai of Ni'wlon MewarL 

— The Assoeiiilc Congo gatinn of AII0.1 b.ne 
given a unaininouK eall to Mr Peter M'Dow.tl, 
to be colleague aaii aueecsHor to the Itei. Mr 
Muckersie. 

TI. The .Seeond AuMx-iate ( ’ongi egat lOO of A ueh- 
teriiiudity gave a unannuous calj (o Mr Jiiincs 
I’orsylh Ui be Atuiifitant amt sueco.ssor to tlie Uev. 
Jarms Urowifing. 

The Aaaociale ('<ingrc/;atJc>n of Kg I m ton 
Street, Laurlebton, (ib-isgow, calleil the Ilev. John 
Joiinston, of St. Amtiew’s, to be tbcir Minister. 

— Dr John Gilehriftt, fioir ftreeiifK'k, indueltd 
first MinintcvorCaiiongaie, Edinburgh. 





llci^hhr. — Ajij.ointincnts, Promotions, i\c; 


III. MILITAUV Tti Juhj last. C'ol' 

UK E VET. 

Ti) he Ai(lcs.(lf.C(n)ii} to lit': Hlajestyy 
\eUli the Jitiak of Co Land in tho Army, 

Lii'ut. Col- 11. St. J. LomI ( 'linlon, ~ i** 
li. p. 8 Gn. Iln. 27 VLiy l8J.i. 

iMorl.nnl, f) Dr. do. 

Ca)it. Uiiiuhart, 511 E. Maj. in the Army 
do. 

1 Dr. (M's. t'oniet Wilson, faciil. by jniich. vice 
Vnifku, prom. ‘i''>June 

C-ipt. llo};i‘i!,, Maj. by puieli. \icc 
Sprainiaii, lut. <lo. 

lai ul. K'lpuson, ( apt. do. 

Coi net Davies, laeut. do. 

II. W. Ch.irlLon, ( ornet do. 

I -lent. Copland, ('apt. liy puieh. viec 
MuldUton, 7J 1 . 7 July 

CoiiieL (\)lliiis, l,ic‘vit. do. 

.» '1'. Aitluii, Coitu thy piirch. vice Mark- 5 

liam, 1 J)i. 2.3 June 

A. L. Uoiiike, Ituliiig-Master, do. 7 

7 July 

(’o' nvt Danilry, I.icut. by iiureli. vice 
Ise.nletl, prom. , 0 June 

II k. lon.s. Comet by purcb. vice 8 
I’oiUr, pioin. do. 

1', Con^oiiliy, do. 10 do. 0 

luuL Ilollmgvvoilli, C.ipt. by^mrcli. 10 
\i<*e SLhieiliui, pioui. /July 

ConiLl Wiss, lacut. do. 

11. 1*. (aiiry, t ornet do. 

; Comet Dunne, laiul. by piireh. viec 

1-vuaul, jtioin 25 June 

\V. I). Kin;;, ( oipet di>. 

I 1 )i ia( ut. Keilv , ( apt. by purch. vice Clark, 

TDi.tuL 26 May 11 

Comet Lccios, lacut. do. 

II. J. Sttai^j, Comet do. 

Comet Maikliain, (lom .3 Dr. Gds. 

Lieut, by purch. mcc Cli^e, prom 

25 June 

-J M'C.'iiriry, <U). liy purch. vice 12 

Doyle, piom. 22 do. 

— Itain.sbottom, do. Iiy purch. 13 

vue siillisaii, pioMi. 7 .July 

f. lleif(ham, LteuL hv purch. vice 

Snow, pioni. 25 June 

Urn .1 Vihutlniot, CoriKt do. 

h J. Mj(‘ C all, do. by ])uieh. \ico Malct, 

pioin. do. 

y (i. \esey. di». by puich. \uc Kno\, 

pioin. I > do. 

Ill ( omet Knox, fioin b Dr. Lieut, by 

piiuh vice Woitley, prom, do. 

— (olTbrd, do. \ice Loid (''irinar- 
tlieii. piom. 7 July 

1.' laiiit. Moou', C.ijil. by purch. vice 

( oU jiioni 25 June 

( oiiui Many. It, laiiit. do. 

lion. It I'etie, do. \ice Mick- II 

leihwdite piom. 7 July 

r Dole, Cornet tli>. 15 

Ihiiton, from <’6 T. Stn|T. vice 
Kohhkon, icU .50 June 

4 ') It. (Jill, Comet by puu'li. \ icc Dund.is, 

prom- 1(» do. 'Jd 

Comet Perceval, Litut. by purch. vice 

ilauisilen, inom. (> July 

.Sheddeii, lacut. by pinch, viev 

laiubay, prom. 7 do. 21 

J. Had, Comet 6 do. 

K. I\e., do. 7 dr»- 21 

|f, ( o'lui ColliMs, laeiit. by puich. vice 

Wioltc.ley, prom. , 22 June 

Lieut W .ilkei , Irom b. p. G Dr. (Ids. 

do \iei' ll.-irris, pioni. 25 do. 

II. PenlCcUC, Cornet do. 25 

i; C. Eoibes. do. by puich. vice Loftus, 

prom. do. 2tJ 

Comet lloii. II. N. (\ Ma.ssy, Lieut, by 
pmcli. A ICC Claikc, prom. 7 July 27 
then. (Ids. lacut. Fludycr, LicuL and (Upt. by 

purch vice C.ime roll, 95 F, do. 28 

1 1 . r It/, llov, I'aisij^^u and Lieut. do. 

( rddS'Cds. Col. Macdoniull, Lieut Col. 27 May 

iaeni. c«*l. Il.imilton, Maj. wiUi r.uik 2'i 
ol Col. . . 

Lu iil. Col. n.'ukcs, M.aj. witli rank ol 
Cipt. ‘*0* 
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1 . (Ids. Licut-Col. Bowles, Capt. and Lieut. 
Col. 27 May J823. 

Major Bcntmck, C.ajit do. 

Lieut Col. Q. Fitz Clarence, from In n. 
(’apt. 6 July 

Russell, from h. p. 12 Dr. 

, ('apt 7 do. 

Fnsipn Kennedy, lacut. by purcb. vice 
Mart, prom. 16' June 

Ensign and Adj. lattlcjolm, rank of do. 

17 d<i. 

Lieut I Hair, Capt. vice Holland, di-ad 
!J \pril 

Ensign Grant, Lieut. 5(J lune 

— — — Macilonald, from 26 F. Ensign 
do. 

Darrow, Lieut vice Gregg, Atr. Col. 

Coijis 25 do. 

F. M. (Jhambers, Ensign * lio. 

Ensign William-s, Lieut vice Lardy, 
prom. - 7 July 

('. Kuxton, Ensign do. 

llo^p. Assist. Hall, Av-jst Suig. 

.30 June 

Ensign Morsheatl, fiom51 F. Lieut, by 
puich. vice Black, 5.3 F. 25 <lo. 

I. ieut Wa’ker, from h. p. Lieut, (pay 
diir.) lice I Liirnlton, 81 F. .30 do. 

Ensign lion. U. Dare, do. by purch. 

vice Fibs Maurice, prom. 23 do. 

IIosp. Assist. Bain, Assist ‘^iirg. .30 do. 
Eiibigii Halifax, lacut by puicb. vice 
Galloway, prom. 2.3 lio. 

Gent Cadet, J. Wilmot, from U. Mil. 

Coll. do. 

I-ieut. Shinkwm, Adj. do. 

Ensign Crosbie, Lieut, vice M.ijendie, 
prom. 7 July 

J. H. Franks, Ensign do. 

Ensign Westropp, Lieut by imicb. 
vice White, prom. 23 June 

■ W. Dolphin, Ensign by pureh. vice 
Walker, prom. tlo. 

H. O’Neill, Ensign vice 3V(»tT0pj» 

30 do. 

O. K. Werge, Ensign by pur(*h. vuv 
C’lithbort, 13 F. 7 July 

Ensign Wingheld, Ideut vice Bam, 
de.id 27 Nov. 1S2'1. 

— — — Kersh iwe, Lieut vice (5 shea, 
killed in action 2 Dee. 

FIockI, Lieut vice Darby, do, 

10 do. 

Wilson, Lieut, vice Petry, do. 

do. 

— Walkinson, Lieut, vice Jones, do, 

do. 

E. W. Siblc>, Ensign 27 Nov. 

II, C. Iluyes, Ensign 2 Dee. 

Ensign Or.mge, fiom 24 F. Ensign 

29 June 1H25. 
A. V. Browne, Ensign 30 do. 

J. (.' D. Taylor, Ensign 1 July 

Ensign Coekcll, from 59 F. Lieut, by 
pureh. Mco Meeiv, prom. 2.3 June 

Lieut. Bonnor, Capt. by purch. vice 
Maxwell, ret .30 do, 

Jsnsigii Cutliberl, fioin 12 F. Licut. 

7 July 

Licut Stanley, Capt. by purcb. vice 
SwinUni, let. 29 Dec. IS2J. 

Ensign Bay ley, l.icut do. 

J. C. liousc, Ensign .30 June 182.'>. 
llosp. Assist. DaMdson, Assist. Surg. , 
do. 

Ensign Campbell, Licut. vice Baird, 
dead 7 July 

W. G. Brown, Ensign dt>. 

11. Young, Ensign by purch. vice 
Dr.inge, 1.3 F. .30 June 

Eilsign Spalding, fiom h. p. 81 F. En- 
sign lepaying ditK do. 

— Vt'nion, Ensign vici' Mactlo- 

nahl, 3 F. do. 

llusp. A.SRi,st Williams, Assist. Surg. 

do. 

Ensign Berkeley, lacut. by purch. vice 
l^ratt, 97 F. 16 do. 

— AckTom, from 58 F. Enslni do. 

laeiit. Davidson, Ciipt by purch. vice 
Bndgeinan, prom. 23 do. 

Ensign Cliampain, Licut. do. 

Gent Cadet 11. 1’hillpotts, Ensign do. 
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[ycpt. 


J 11 ij^ii !,'\us, 1 u-til. \ice TrfsuliU'r, 
• I- ul like. 3h-l. 

. H. SlitV, riiMpn ilo. 

1 SiiiKlitig, l.ieuLby puieli. mw 
prom. 'J.j .luue IfVJ'i. 
A. 'ricNyly.m, I imro <!«• 

li. Kubigu by purcli. \iec ( Ur- 
iels, prom. r_* M.iy 

l.ieiU. V\(."jtmoie, C;ipt. vice IVieaii, 
dc.ul .iuiic 

Kilsigri Korbes, Linit. do. 

J. O. Munton, Eumj-u 50 do. 

llosp. Assist, IliiLihcs, Assist. VurR. do. 
A. 11. IlcyUml, kiu.ign by puich. mcc 
(jr.'int, I I t'. ;) do. 

I’lisigii I'oibis, l.icut. by piucb. vice 
Ij’.iiKci. piom. Id do. 

/.or.' I lie, .'w.sjj^n do. 

Lieut. I’jlliclui'lv, irom -Ifi F. C.ipt- by 
imich. ' lec ( I'Hcdly, prom. .*(1 do. 

ll.iiuilloii, troni .SI 1<\ Lieut. MCP 

.Viiii lioiig, b, )>. ree. ddi. ilo. 

(’.i|'t. Iiillcn, .M.ijor by pmtli. mlo 
M ill'll, n'i 2.) do. 

I. ' 'll. l‘l■l^^^tl|, ( .ipt. do. 

1'' • — bci'^ o I, linlll 1). p Dr. Cfds. 

I K 'll U(c ( ('vh],mc, !■'. do, 

^'1 Lus'gn M.uiu.v, iK'ul. Vito iSmford, 

pu.i.i -Vpnl 

i s. K< nd'i.id'!, Kiiv^oi do. 

( .ijit. l- utliv., iioui li. p. <)j F. l*av- 
I i.isl \Ko V iii.uniilio, dcid 2.') .hmc 
' L Cui'iiboK, Lii.igu by piitch. vue 
’Moi !u ,ii|, 7 do. 

< !!>l t’lv)..', Maj. by puidi. Mce.Sir .1. 

I'jbioii, vil. lo. 

I ii lit Momti,, (' pr. do. 

J 1 ’"'ll ibiim.iig, land. do. 

r. I . I .'iipl'i 11, Fjisi^'n (lo 

i'll igii ji iiiivK -0, Lii'ut. by purcli. Moc 

i'< l''l(■S(l||, piOlll. •; J^ily 

it. 1>. M.iriu'w, h'u ./'ll do. 

I.'i. lU. ni.ii K, fioni ^ F, ('npi. by puuh. 
MioF,doii. pro..'. 

1 u i.pi DaieiKx, [,)(jut. by punb \ice 
Mdcbaiit, (.rom. 7 July 

U . W. fl. IJciisori, Faf'f^n do, 

L it. Suim.m, iMiojMi by iiurJi. vice 
Atkiorc, ■J'l F. 7 Jui'c 

Ijout, W/ijlM.-, (Vipt. Meo/lutlcr, do.vl 
,, 2J Dee jsi'j. 

/'iMgij M'l 1 ’ t mt. do. 

W. 's. llllj, hiK, 

A. (.ri<'is<iii, 2d Licut. Ijy purtli. vice 
A.c,lMt. j.ioi!). 0 Jop, 1S2.>, 

-d /,iti((. l'i;'}To!t, Ft Liiut.by purcb. 

Vice V\oo,!, p,„iri ' 'j.y do. 

H iboiviic, 1.1 j.i, lit. do. 

(lent. I .uM (.uodinai), fjom K. 
Mil. Col, 2d Liml. \icc 'fla))lcloii, 

proiii. 7 July 

llosp. Assist. Leslie, 'o-i'.i. ‘-ur. .~ii Jiii 

61 (b IVyniic, Fiisign 1.- | tue 

I/<X)d, .) I . tii.i, ](, ([(j. 

63 /.iisigii II. r. (,. spriinr, Lieut, by 

pmeJi, vul' Ibnklioii e, pm n. <l(j. 
II. Laitf, Fnsigj] oy ,1„, 

iviifiga Mai Kay, I icut. b.July 

\iiisiiu'k, Linit. by i.urth. vice 

Aii(bo>. -,i F. 7 do. 

(’. Wee, Lri’imi by piireh. do. 

y\t. Tiiekc’, his jiil 8 <lo. 

/.lent- \ ouiig, Adj. \iee F.'irfpiliar'aiji, 

/>rom. r, ,lo. 

A vi L. .''Ujp. Lorn 12 IV. Si 

Mee Ibirluii, 12 Dr. 5l)Jui,t 

llosp. As•>l^t. ( la^^ior^,l, As,iist. .''iirg. 

71 L'li-sign Denny, Litut. Iry puub. vieo 

St. Deoigi, prom. 2.3 do, 

T. M. .S.iu:iiarez, Fnsi/yn do, 
ilL MaJ. Middleton, iioin 2 T)r. (jds. 
M*j. by purcb. vice Drummond, 
prom. KmIo. 

Lieut, (7hampairi, rapt, by purcb. \icc 
lionl Churebill. prom. do. 

Kri'agn Danlcll, Lieut. do. 

ft. IL Hrnwo, Lnsign do. 

7!l W. Hates, Lasigti vice T. flatci, c.iri- 

I’t^lled 2.7 d(^ 

W. 1], ] 'incf, Ensign by pureJi. lue 
I 'im« ion, projTi. j 7 .luly 


ItiHc Ibi 


Lioid llamdlon, fioin 7 F- Liuut. \ur 
It. Ibu.idlon, 11 I''. .711 Imie is'-'.i. 

llosp isL liell, As,i t. Slug. do. 
Lieut, ( ‘ohpd.ouii, I’lom h. p. Id F. 

l/.ciit. ft April 

Ensign Ilr,ilv.iin, fiom '10 F. Lieut, by 
iiuu'ti. Vice Aubci, Ceylon It. 

lit M.iy 

Serj. Maj. iNolson, Adj. and Fn-ign \iee 
VVortb, pioin. ."d.luue 

(ieiil. Catlct F. IL lllake, fiom It. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign by puu Ii. vice Heiki K y, 
piom. " do, 

Jaeiil. Coebrane, fiotn .S I F. Lieut, vice 
Sp.'iigbt, b. i». '.! Dr. I'.iN, 2.3 do. 
/•'iisiifii Foibes LieiiL. \iee Kennedy, 
dead lU Oct. 1S21. 

( . Ms.CMn, Fii-ign do. 

Ilo-p. Assisi. Sipuir, Assist. Sing. 

.'aiJiine IS2). 
(’apt. Ptdde, ruim '17 f. Maj. I)V 
I uieb. \iee Fitz i Jer.ild. piom. K' do. 
.M ii. < .iirieion, iioiii loei. (id ,. Lieiil. 
Col. by puiih, Nice Ilro\,ii, lel. 

7 .Inly 

IlO'i). \sMsl. W dson, Assisi, ^mg. 

,3ii J.me 

laeiil. Fl lit, fiom '’S F. ( .ij't by 
puteb Mie Fed'b'’. '• 1 1‘. to ilo. 
!■ iMi'ii Mayua. Li* uu by puuli. Men 
l<’ii.ke, piom. 

I '• Id. M'Ki n/ie, A(!j. 

"d Lk III. M.iidei, 1 1 i 


It. n. !•:. W rule, 2d I .iid. 
Oytoii U. 1 '.M.l. 11 n S.) !• 

. li \iee liii-.-clK', Hi. 
llosp. .\s let. Knov, As.sisi. 


July 
do. 

uil. by pun b. 
’2.1 li'iie 
<lo. 
Cipl. Iiy 
.. May 


i .lull 


Cape C. 1*. 'r. Ttobnisoii, C.niiit liy jriiieb. Mie 
M.'edon.d'l, jirom 7 .bilv 

Lii'it *■'! Jolm, C.jit. b\ jniub. Mee 
'I'a. ' 01 , )ii( 111 . 2.3 .Julie 

Corlu ! 't’ustii.i!./. L'l'i.l, do. 

0'\' ill ' <M i\c, ( .iint t do. 

R.Af.C.C — . — i II I ,1 ,) L iT'illi, deid do. 

fjnhnmt'r Jh p"/ id />' > /id .irlillrn/. 

2d ( ip'. Ill I, n.dii b, p. ‘M ( ,ipl. \Uv Hope, 
l-’. bme I.SJ,. 

(ient. ( .idi I ( . 11. M .'!(»( I», 2il I ii’r‘ mk Ivmi. 
son. '•bill t irp . 1 , M.iv 

■ ('. ll. Itll.li It',, ('ll ' iee ll.iviii . >t ill 

Coip. ■ jijuno 

fioi/(d H.ipoicf , 


1 leiM. Col. 'I li.K ks 


.Col 


^O . dr 1,1 
2 ./ill 

Li. ^Ll|. I'’'" I.K'Ilt ( ol. ([,, 

2d C.ipl W 1.1, C. ,1,,. 

I't I. LUl \ ('U"< , ■ 1 (’'1| t 

2i| I leul. St< li< 'ill. Isi I ut. do, 

Fl Laid Luitoii, I'd ( ipl, M(.e ( ii'bul, fi, p. 

, . 7 do- 

2d Lieut. L.may, Js( Liiuf. do- 

Jlnyiital Slttff. 

•Siirg Jc-I)b, li(>iii b- p- .Siir;. vji'i (irasr^ol, ret. 

2) Jiiiie IS'' I 

ll. () Ua:a, Ani.tbfi.iiy ") luneisjl. 

Dispenser ol M.diniK'. F. II.i^s.iiio, do. mci WiU 
lianison. de.id IH Ajtril J.SJF 

N. W. (>eniU y . Ilo'p. As , 1st. \ici' Dijden, rjin 
Jb /mu 

Il.M. Do is, IIo.sp, A sisl, \ CO H.mla v. 1 h. do- 
A. Hiowne, l/o^p. Assist, mo (, di.mi, j,; f. do 
J. A.Oie, II , p A'sid. Mio \\,d li,il F. do! 
F. Iboilir, Ilo p A" : I. mu- Ki, m, ,| F 
J. F. Miinro, llosp. As'ut. mu I’.iteisnn, .V.’ | . 

.L Cnnnell, llosp. Assist. \ icr ( 'onnel, 50 F. do. 
IV. It. D.iskiti, IIiop. Assist. Mee Itoss, .S2 F. do. 
J. ( alidl, IIosjj. AbsUt. i lee C;o ct, d7 F. do. 

UNATTACHED. 

To he Lieutemjd-CuUmch nf [nfantry hj 

jiuuhasc. 

M.ijoi fii/. Oeralrt, fiom i/.') F. li, June 1S2.3. 

— 1 tnmiinolKl, Irom 72 F. do. 

C.'j't. ‘ iajj'i ton, from 3 F- (bis. 50 do- 
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1C Jimje 1K25. 

do. 


^ apt. Lortl rjiurchill, from 73 F. IG June 

Fit/ Iloy, ftom R. Horse rkk. L’3 do. 

— — 1.01(1 Hingliani, from 1 Life G Js. do. 

SchrcilM.'r,-fn)m <i I »i. (ids.' do. 

Uridgeman, from ‘Ji) F. do. 

To be Ciiptains of Companies by pnrebase. 
I.iput. Snow, from C Dr. 

hitz IMaunec, from 8 F. 

Hart, fiom 2 ]■'. do. 

Daokhoiisp, from C.3 F. do. 

St. (ieorgf, from 71 F. tU>. 

Eferard, from 7 Dr. Gds. do. 

— (iraine, from ."o F. <lo. 

White, fiom 11 F. ‘JZ do. 

M. of Caimartlieu, from 10 Dr. do. 

f 'lpnpbell, fioin 3‘J F. do. 

t'liv,., from 1 Dr. do. 

’iMcck, from 11 F. (lo. 

I.e Merehant, from 37 F. do. 

Van llaerlc*, from HO F. «Io. 

Siilliv.m, Irotii 1 Dr. 30 do. 

I.indsay, from 13 Ur. do. 

Majemlif, from 10 F. «lo. 

llamsdtn, lioin 13 Dr. do. 

M‘ Mahon, fiom 1C Dr. 7 July 

lliirke, t'om Of) F. do- 

Mieklethwiiitc, fiom 12 Dr. »lo. 

( laiki*, fiom 17 Dr. do. 

— l/Ardy, fiom 1 F. do. 

FergiiMin, from 32 F. do. 


h. 1 ). J'J Dr. 
Frail r, 1 


, trom 12 F. with Lieut. Fife, aS F. 

... Ilrook, tiom .il F. lee. diff. with Lieut. 

M.dion, li. p. 31 F. 

— — llos'), from Cli F. with Lieut. Fiolde, Ii. p. 
K8 h. 

Cornet Dillon, from ,3 Dr. with tXirnet M'DoujvU, 
h. p. 1 Dr. (.ds. 

Ensi-pi .shortt, from 31 F. ree. dift’. with Enyigtl 
Heed, h. ji. t) F. 

Itobhms, fiom Sfi F. with Ensign Uall, 

h. p. 

Surg. U ll.illoran, fiom I'J F. with Sing. Amici, 
77 F. 

Assist. Sura. Grifhth, from 17 F. wilh .Vssist. 
Surg. iVvitt, 20 F. 

Hcsiginttions and lietircvicn^s,’ 

General rratt,fior.i late K. lush Art. 

Colonel Hon. F. VV. Grant, H. p. 2 J\i(,yll Fenc. 

— Ill'll. F. (i. Howard, lu p, 9 Gar, Un. 

IJroadhcad, h. p. 121 F, 

_ — Si>eannan, 2 Dr. (ida. • 
lacUt. Col. Sir J. M. Tylden, 52 F. 

Brown, 93 F. 

». — Dunsinurc, li. p. 10 Gar. Dn, 

Miijor Martin i3 F. 

I’liipps, h. p. 27 F. -- 

— — Mmi. E. Mulhns, h. p. 23 F. 

SuHiV.m, h, i». 8 j F. 
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Swmton, 20 F. 

. Riissthc, Ci vlon Regt. 

Hope, U. Art. 

Hon. W. R. M.nile, h. p. In Icp. 

Wdbr.iham, h. p. i F. 

Wood, h. p. C2 1'. 

— — C’r.-iwford, h. p. 3 ') F. 

.1. Cainphell, sen. li. p. 91 F. 

'J’liomas, It. p. 4,S F. 

Calllnop, h. p. 3 Gar. Ihi. 

Rea, h. p. C7 F. 

— — Mon.'irty, h. p. 8 F. 

Riddell, h. p. 130 F. 

Wdloc, h. p. .)S F. 

Fenier, h. p. 101 F. 

— I’ueker, h. p. >1 F. 

llrown, h. p. .59 F. 

Temple, li. p. 7 F. 

Hamilton, h. ji. 17 F. 

Hext, h. p. indep. 

Flaek, h. p. 88 F. 

— — . Andiews, n. p. ‘15 F. 

Cotter, h. n. I'orf. Serv. 


To In Lit nicnanis of Infantry by purchase. 

Comet Holler, from C Di. 9 June 182.5. 

2d Lieut, lligge, R. Art. 23 do. 

Ensi'pi C. F. IJeikeley, fiom 83 F. .30 do. 

Cornet Maedonald, tiom (.’uiie (’orps 7 July 

V\ arde, liom 7 Hr. do. 

Ensign Cameron, Iroin 79 F. do. 

Comet Dame, 1 Di. do, 

7’d ht. Ensigns by yurehdse. 

.N. s. G.-n-diner 53 June 1823. 

E. Durant do. 

AV. Campbell do. 

il. 11. Manley .30 do. 

W. C. RoelitoiL 

J. E. AVliite 7 July 

W.J. Hooper do. 

Exchanges. 

LieiiC Col. (’’amcroii, I’lom 93 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Wy lly, li. p. 

Major Kilz Gerald, from 37 F. rce. diflT. with Capt. 
kcll, h. ]). 1C I '. 

(’aiiU Jelliies, from 17 I’, ree. did', with Capt. 
Hon. C lrri’\ , h. p. 

\> I'llnigi., fiom 83 F, rce. dill, with CapL 

WlllMOt, li. p. 

Liciil. Ilulkeley, tiom 1 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, 


er, h. n. I'orf 
- Finue^ine, li. p. .3() F. 

Murray, h. p. 9.5 F. 

Kltoii, h. p. French’s Le\ y 

Robinson, li. p. I'oit. Sefx. 

Lieut. Douglas, h. p. 2 F. 

Hildebrand, h. p. .33 F. 

— - — .•''tevenson, li. i>. 2 Dr. 

— — Krause, h. p. .51 F. 

— StreitlieJd.h. p. 91^'. 

Uoutlcdge, h. p. 55 F. 

lAolbe'l, h. p. ‘1 Dr. * 

( 'ornet '1 oinkyns, h. p. I Dr. 

— — Molcsworth, n. p. 20 Dr. 

Ensign Browne, h. p. 82 K. 

Durant, h. p. Biv-et’s Corps 
— — — Pratt, h. p. Steel’s Corps 

Croker, h. p. 7‘1 F. 

Manley, h. p. 8 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Lieut. Cohpihoun, .39 F. 

Ensign T. 79 F. 

Hospital Assist.ant Diyden. 

Dismissed by the Sentence of a General 
Court Martini held at Up Park Camp 
Par rack's^ 27 th December 1824. 

Capt. T. O’ Doherty, 91 F. 

Deaths. 

General Pratt, late R. Irish Inv. Art. in Ireland 
June 182.3. 

Capt. Claikc, 13 F. of wounds at Rangoon 

31 Dec. 1821. 

Diitlcr, 59 F. CawniKire, Bengal 21 do. 

— . Savage, 9 F. Tours, I'nince 1823. 

— — J.ames M.ickay, 70 F. IViiiehester 6 July 

Hensworth, I'W. I. R. at Sta 10 do. 

Stuart, t ape Corps 11 do. 

LicuC Ram, L> F. C.ilcutta 2G Nov. 1824. 

U'rcsKtder, 50 F. 

■ Faulkner, 77 F. Stony Hill, Jamaica 

24 April 1825. 

— —— CorfleUl, 77 F. do. 1 May 

Lear, Ret. Invalids, Alderney 9 Dec. 1824, 

Baron, late X A’et. Bn. Poitsea 30 June 182.5. 

\Vilham.s, late 2 do. Limerick 9 do. 

Jame.son. l.rte 4 do. l.owcr Canada 4 April 

— . — Whannell, late 12 do. Dublin 5 June 
— — — \Lienainara, h. i). 32 F. Cove of Cork 

1 1 do. 

Gilpin, h. p. 107 F. Broughton in Furness, 

Lanenshire 13 Dec. 1824. 

2d Lieut. Walker, U. Inv. Art. Lisbumc, Ireland 
5 July 182,5. 

Eiwgn Pearson, 13 F. Athcy W'ood House, Flint 
. , 10 May 

— O’Brien, 23 F. Gnnis, Ireland 8 July 

— Laye, 91 F. 22 March 

— Haipillori, late 2 Vet. Bn. I^ambeth 

10 July 

. — T<M/siinon.s. Ii, p. 1.5 P. 

Quart. M:tsL Matthews, 35 F. Barhidoes 10 May 

Byrne, Queen’s Col. Mil. Jam. 

Suigccn James Taylor, h. p. StalT, Loudon* 

* 10 April 

Assh,tSuic('ou Joluhton^ F. Baibadocs 23 May 

3 B 
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■ lic^Llcr, — Markets. 


CORN MARKETS. 
Edinhuyjr?t» 

1825. - - , - jj Baf><'y- i 0‘“«- I & 

131s. I Pricc-5. I^Vv.pr.lj 

s. d. s.d.| s. d. lis. d. s.d.' s.d. *5. d. i;.d. s. fl. s. d. 

Autf. 2 1 ia5lM 0 42 6 .H) 1 i{2»l 0 ."iS h I'J 0 J.3 0 21 0 2 1 d 0 » 

31 5.30 30 0 43 0 .3t? 8 1.30 0 .3 1 0 1*> 0 22 6 20 0 2.3 (] Oil 

Sept. 7 8161300 42 0 .3.1 4 r28 0 32 0 10 0 22 6 20 0 2.3 0 0 11 

14 833,28 0 410 .32 9 , 119 0 230 220 240 0 li 


I 0 Auff. 23 
1 0 30 

1 0 [.Sept. ^ 




B.^P.iMe.i.| 


ni9. peck. 

Bis. 

Peek. 


J. d. 


s. d. 

23 

1 4 

48 

1 3 

.30 

1 4 

48 

1 3 

6| 

1 4 

18 

1 .3 

13 

1 .4 

50 

1 3 



• 



Ghsirow. 


18^^3 I 

cat, 2 10 lbs. 1 

j Dantzic.j 

Kor. red. British. 

1. 


fl.irle y> 320 lbs. Uns.<Nc Tse. Ontmoal 
Irish. 1 .Scots. .Stivl.MCHs. 1^ 


Auir. 21 — — — — 5205>0l 18 0 206 — — I21 6 .30 0 .35 0 .33 0 21 0 2 > 0 M IS 6 20 0 

31 — — I— — 32 0 3.iO;ilH() 20 6 — — |24 6 50 0 .360 .37 0 240 260 |i86 20(il 

Sept. 7 — —I — — 32 0.35 0l|lH0 20 6 -. — 24 0 50 0 .36 0 .38 0 2 4 0 260 1 JH 6 20 0 ‘ 

11 _ _ _ — 51034G 1186 220 ~ — 24031 6 .360 380 2U) 26o | 18 6 21 0 j 


Haddington. | JJalkcilh, 

1825.^ j Barley. Oats.. Pcjise. Beans. j{ 1825. 

Bolls. 1‘riccs. Av. pr. j j Per Boll. 

s. d. s. d. R. d. ! 9. i(. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. s. (I.'s.d. s. d. I s. d. s. d. 

Aug. 26 245 .350 41 0 37 I '2^i 0 31 Oll.SO 220 18 21 6 ! J8 0 21 6 lAug. 22 18 0 20 0 

Sci)L 2 540 51 0 41 0 35 3 1(25 0 500 180 22 0 18 21 6 1 18 0 21 6,1 29 19 0 21 0 

6 65 1 ,37 0 40 6 ,12 5 I (28 0 5 1 Oj 18 0 22 0 1 8 22 0 18 0 22 0 Sent. 5 18 0 20 0 

16 933 23 0 40 0 30 9 !;27 0 320 18 0 22 0: 18 22 0 18 0 2.3 oj 12 19 6 21 0 

ii 1 I I il 1 


1 1825. 

1 

Per 

OatmcHl. 

Boll. jpr.Pcck 

1 

S. (1. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

lAug. 22 

18 0 

20 0 

1 3i 

,| 29 i 

19 0 

21 0 

1 4 

.•scpl. 5 

18 0 

20 0 

1 4 


19 6 

210 



London. 

Wheat. 1 « L, . I' 1 Beans. | 

iwr or 1 , 1 

per. qr. ^ PotaL Ihgeon. Tick. ■ 



Aug. 22 .52 76 '34 3b 32 15 1 2.3 50 2.5 34 .50 .52 40 41 1 15 .54 1.36 401 (>0 (>5 52 6011 11 

29 52 76 '.3.5 40 ,34 42 li 2.3 50 2.5 33 1 ,50 52 10 44 1 4,5 51 (lO 11' 60 6 5 52 60 11 


Sept. 5 50 74 38 4.5j 30 48 |1 2,3 .30 25 331 50 .52 40 41 47 56 110 46'I(K» (.)1.>2 bOl', 

12 50 74 38 4.51 28 43 j 23 .30 23 35 1 50 52 10 41 17 56 ,12 46 j >6 6i)|.'.3 .50,, % 


Liverpool. 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye, Beans, Pca.se, 


I { s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Aug. ?.3 4 0 U 0 2 2 .3 6 

I 4 0 10 ff, .3 .5 

Sc|it. 6| 4 0 10 3 I 2 2 .3 .5 


1 Oalin. 

2101h. 

I'lngl. 

Scots 

s. s. 
30 .33 
30 3.3 
.70 31 
.30 31 

.30 .12 
30 .51 

1 .50 .51 
.30 51 


England ^ Wales. 

1825. Whl. 

Rye. 

Barley Oats. 

Beans. I'oasc. 

t)atm. 

S. (1. 

8. d. 

9. d. 9. d. 

e. d. s. d. 

8. d. 

Aug. 13 67 0 

13 11 

42 6 26 I 

15 4 fS .9 


to 67 11 

14.3 8 

.39 2 25 11 

4.5 0 44 . 9 

__ 

27 69 11 

41 11 

1 40 7 26 10 

45 10 4.5 10 

.. 

Sept 3 69 3 

40 4 

40 1 27 3 

46 10 43 Ip 

— 


Qfiarierhj Average 'which governs tmporMon : 

Wheat, 673. Del.— Boric/, 3,8s. 9d.— Oats, 25a..3d— HyC, 418. Dd.— Beans, 41s. lOd. 
• ’ —Pease, 418, 6d. 
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— 3'fc(coro/o^ical Tahlc. 


METKOROLOGICAK 1'ARLK, 

Kcjii at Edinhnrgh^ in the Obu'rvatorify Cullonhill. 

N.B.—,The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock after* 
iloou — Tlie second Ob-,er\iition, in the aflernuon, ui the firbt column, is taken by tlie llcgibtcr 
'I'hcrmoincter. 


iH'ji. r 


Lug.l{ 


«{ 

H 

10{ 


M.o.l LUfJOf. M.71 \ p, . 

.t;5.3,A.7l/ 
M.A->i .101 M.RS) I, 

A. 0.3 .<100 A. 07/ 

M..3() .IIUM.OOI 
A. .'■>9 I ..in A. GH ) 

M.18 '28.99'', M. 00 
A. 5b A. 0 1 / • 

M.H) .OHG M.0.3 X 
A.58 .991,A.62;,"'- 

M.50 ' ' 

A. 39 
M.IOi 
A. 39 
M.IO 
A. 37 
M.17 
A..'.. 

M.U 
A. 38 
M.lOjI 
A.fk) I 

lM.11 I 

1A..30 


1.3 1 

r,{ 

is! 


,M.00\i 
A.Gi; 

>1.0.3 X ' 

•ify-i I A. 62 / , 

.997 ^J-05\ ,v 

.^9.111 A. 02/ ^ 
..300 llr'Kip 

.2.30 M.61> 

.200 A. 6.5/1 
.jso!m.g.5\I^ 

.,3S9 A.01/|'^’ 


. 73.5 

.726, 
• Olh! 
..311 


A. GO/, 
M.G2 1 ' 


A. .30 ..311 

M..30 128.801) 

A. 5!) .(.90 

M.,30 .8.31 

A. 50 , .9.32, 
\I.194!29.208'>T.3,S 
|a..57 .12.3, .39 

M.U .309 \1.00\ 

A. 57 .373|A.0U/i’'' 


A-WO^'V. 


CCbIc. 


Weather. Thci.j Baro.i'V^|^.^|^’|wiml.! >Vcidhcr. 


\,i„ ,.»/|M.18 J29..301 M.02 > 
.62 (jA.39| 


2 .{ 

22 1 


a., 37 
loi M.19 

Mq/ 1 M ..30 

A. 07 
M.31 
A. 60 
M.31 
A. 57 
M.52 
A.6j 
M.‘19 
A. 33 
M.13 
A. 38 
M.17 
A. 3 4 
M.lSi 
A. 56 
M.18 
A. 37 
,M.52 
A. 59 
M.51 
64 
/ M.58 
t A. 63 


Cblc. 

Cblc. 


23 1 
..{ 
2.3 1 
26 1 
.7{ 

H 

29 1 


W. 

Cblc. 


.810 M.OOl 

.«»20 A. 02 / 
.902; M. 39 \ 
.98i!A.OI ) 
.9H9,M.67\ 
.991 A. 60/ 
.999|M.6oY 
.O'WA.OO/ 

.9.98 M.61\lvv 
.916 A. (,6 / r^* 
.871 M.0.S\ iv 
.898 A. 08/''^* 
989 M.02 \ 

.943 A. 6.3/ 

.9-'3 M.1.3 > 

.911' A. 63 / 

.938 M.621 
.958 A. 01 I 


.902 M.621 
.831 A. g 3 / 
.780 M.Ol > 

.G93 A. 01 J 

.625 Mg3\ 
.708 A. 65 / 

7331m to 


.-«)! 

.775| 

.890 


M.b8\ 
A.69/ 
M.70\ 
.A. 67/ 


NE. 


Cblc. 

Cble. 


Cblc. 


iForcn. fou, 
ili.rninaftern. 
jiMoin. dull, 
|day suiish. 
Forcn.su itsh.] 
dull fiftern. 
Dull morn. 
,day .suiLsh. 
iSunshino, 
and warm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dull morn, 
nfteni.bunshi 
jSuoshine 
land warm. 
iForen. fog, 
laftoiu sunsh. 
Dull morn, 
(day suiish. 
[Foicn.sunsh. 
aftern. dull. 

I riain morn. 

I day warm. 
Sunshine, 
very warm. 
Warm, with 
siuishmc. 


Average of rain, 1.894. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tuk Harvest commenced about the middle of Augu.st in the lower districts, and, 
in early situations, the greater part of the crop is in the barn-yard. In the higher 
districts, the half is cut down, and some fields are clear. The crop ripened all over 
the country almost simultaneously, and hands could hardly be obtained to cut it 
clown at an advanced rate of wages. Within the past week, showers have been 
frequent, and the winds have been pretty loud ; but either from the lightness of oats, 
or tlic llcxihility of the footstalks, little has hitherto suflered by shaking winds. 
The late rains, however, will cause the grain part more easily from the husk; and 
no time w'ill now be lost in getting the remains cut down. 

Wheat handled well, and will be considerably above an average crop. Barley is in 
some instance.s rather light, but, on the whole, may be estimated at an average crop, 
and the general breadth under that grain more than usual. Oats arc rather light in 
general, and will turn out below u medium crop; beans a middling return ; pease a 
tull crop ; potatoes one- third to one-fourth deficient; turnips light, but improving 
by the late showers. Some complain of recent mildevv on wheat, but the sample has 
not suffered much. Little wdieat has as yet been sown, the soil, till very lately, be- 
ing rather dry for producing a braird. A considerable breadth on clay fallows will 
be .sow n tins w'cek. i’he temperature, since our last, averages SQ"*, and the fall of 
rain does not amount to an inch. 

Two men from French Flanders have been employed by the Highland Society to 
teach, or rather to shew, the lieges in this country their mode of cutting down their 
corns by means of. a shoit scythe. The opinions respecting this mode are various, 
but in the polite world, there can be but one opinion of the manner in which some 
express unfavourable opinions in the periodical journals. The strangers did not force 
their services on us, and when they come at our solicitation, without attempting to 
find fault with our ancient and present custom of shearing, the least thing they dc- 
.serve at our hand is gratitude ; and however unfavourable some may think of this 
mode^ if they cannot applaud, they might at least be silent. In the Carse of Gowrie, 
wc arc glad to observe they have been politely treated, and f. most flatt^ruig repprl 
of their inode, a.s well as, of their general demeanour, has been published. 

Perth$7uj[Cy \2th Sejitemler 1825, 
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Course of Exchange, — Prices of Stocks, ’ C^ept. 

Course of Exchange, London, Sept, 13 Amstcnlain, 12 : 3. Ditto at sif^ht, 

12:0. Hottmiam, 12 : 1. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburoh, 37 : 0. AUona, 37 : 1. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 25. Ditto, 25 : 50, liourdcaux, 25 : 50. Frankfort-on- 
thc-Mainc. 151. relershurgh, 0], 3 U. Beilin^ 7. Vienna, Ef Jlo., 9:59. 
Trieste, ditto, 9 : 59. MadWd, 37. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 3fi. 
ville, 364' Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 40^. Genoa, 44 Venice, 27. Bueno. 
Ayres, 434. Naples, 40^. Palermo, [>er oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. 
Kio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 52. Dublin, 9^ — Cork, 94 per cent. 

^ Erk es of Bullion, ^ oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, X'.OuOiiO. Foreign Gold in bar ., 
i.*.3ii 17ii lOjd.— New Doubloons, X.0ii0w0. New Dollars, 4s. lljd. Sihcrin Irars, 
standard, 5s. Id. 

Premiums of Instance at TJoijd\s . — Guernsey or Jersey, lOs.^^Cork or Dublin, 

10s: 6d — Belta.st. UL. (Id — Ilamburgli, 7s. hd. a 12s. Gd INIadeira, l.'5.>. 9(1. <f 

20s— 'Jamaica, ‘^5s. r/ JlOs.— Home, 35s. a 40s — Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


WceJdp Pnccs of the Public Funds, from August 24 to Sept. 11, 1S2.>. 



Aug. 24 

Aug. 31. 

Sept. 7. 

Sept. 11. 

Bank Stock 

231 

2284 

- 


3 cent, reduced 

90 ii 

88| 

— 



3 rent, consols 

89:i 


88' 

88 A 

3.4 cent, do 

984 

95.1 

974 



4 It cent, do 

1034 

100:; 

103', 

103/. 

Ditto New do 





India .Stock , , 




. , 

Bonds 

41 

23 

18 


Fvclu’quer bills, 

16 

3 

2 

1 

(’otisylv, for account 

SOi 

H7A 

88i 

S8.i 

Freiicli 3 ^ cents.- 

— 

?0tr.25c. 

n 0.75 c 



Prices of Stocks. — Edinlmfgh, \Gih .Seplcmhcr 1825. 



Shaics. 

1 

Paul 

lip 


Pri 

ce. 


Royal Bank of Scotland....... 

X.JOO 0 

OJ 

loo 

0 

oX 

.201) 

0 

0 

Bank of Scotland, 

83 G 

H 

83 

6* 

H 

220 

0 

0 

Coinniercial Banking Comixiny of Scotland,. ,J 

500 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

22l> 

0 

1) 

National Banking Coinpaiiv, , 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




British Linen Coniirany, 

100 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

3J5 

10 

0 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Company, 

lOU 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 




Caledonian Fire Insurance Company,.... 

100 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 




Hercules Insurance Company, 

100 0 

•>1 

10 

0 

0 




North British Insurance Company,....'. 

200 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 




Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 

100 0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 




Insurance Company of Scotland, 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Scottish Union Insurance Company, 

20 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

West of Scotland Insurance Company, 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 




Edinburgh Coal Gas Company, 

'25 0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

41. 

0 

0 

Ditto Oil Gas Company, 

25 0 

0 : 

n 

10 

0 




Leith Oil Gas Comiiany, 

20 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




Edinburgh Portable Gas Company, 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company, I 

10,0 

0 ' 

3 

0 

0 




25 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 




Forth and Clyde Canal Company, 

Average. 


400 

10 

0 




Union Canal Comimny,., 

50 0 

ol 

50 

0 

0 




Australian Compan v, 

100 0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Caledonian Iren and Foundry Com|jany,^*jL^ 

25 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




Shotts Iron and Foundry Company, 

50 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company, 

20 0 

ol 

9' 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co. 

20 0 

o| 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

North British Loan Company, 

50 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

London, Leith, Edin.^A Glasgow Shipping Co. 

0 0 

0| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scotch Porter Brewery Company, 

20 0 

ol 

2 

0 

0 




Leith and Hamburgh 'Shipping Cornjiany, 

<fo 


0 

0 

0 




Caledonian Dairy Company,...,..,,,,,, 

25 0 


2 

0 

0 






1825 .^ 


Ut^hter.— Bankrupts— liirlhs. 


ssf 


Alphai^etical List of Evglish Bankrupts, announced betwepn the 23d of 
July .ind tlie 19tli of August 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Arlon, 11, St. ATary-k‘ bone, linon-ilrdper. 

Ashby, J. aiul VV. Tobctt, Chlicj not-ir Lewes, Sus- 
millers. 

Atbcrtmi, T. and 1. I')unn, Li\erpool, brokers. 
U.ulecHk, J. W.'iUingtoij, Oxfoul, Uiinei. 
iS.ikcr, J. Jim. Ikitli, earpenU'r. 

Jkikei, '1'. jMji. Cimnon .street, wlioles.ilc-grocer. 
Il.'mitoid, J, lOgham, lukeu 
Itatleii, T. (Aeal Titelifield strec-t, t.ailor. 
n.\uie-., T. Dcimington, Suffolk, mereluint. 
Jle.i/ley, J. Jfouudsddeli, tiuak and p.icking-case 
maker. 

(’Iiastoney, W. Runwcll, Norfolk, coal-nicreh.ant. 
(.'lieetham, D. Stoekport, ( 'liesbiie,eotton-spmner. 
( 'l.-irke, S, C.istle-street, t.iilor. 

C’ongreve, II. t h.-ipel sticet, Ldgew.irc-road, tailoi*. 
Connolly, M. Great I*ortland-.stieet, tailor. 

Cross, Ci. Cliandos street, C'ovent-gardcn, victual- 
ler. 

( rowder. T. .and II. T. I'erietc. Liveipixd, mer- 
ehants. 

Dailey, 'r. luifl 'r. Hush, Nottmgh.am, lace-manu- 
l.ieturcrs. 

Dixon, T. Ikiih, eabinet-maker. 

Donia, .1. I'ook and 'f. Saidy, Colonmule, llay- 
inai ket, taveni-keepei s. 

Durtnell, \V. Dover, noninonge r. 
l'Apr>lied, '1'. Horsham, soaii maker- 
t’aimei, s. [hnmngham, glass toy maker. 

I 11 111, Simtlirield, wine and spiril-merebant. 
I'orsler, VV, PhilpoL lane, wine-meieli.int. 

Fuller, VV. Hoslon, shoj) keepci. 

(.'id)by, T. Islington, bnilih^i. 

Ilaiket, Manehestea:, tmiber-merebant. 

Haigb. Ik and F. VVhilelcy, Leeds, dyers. 
Ila.ledon, VV. Ia\eipool, porter-dealer. 

II insaid, |{. Vlonetoii (kmdie, \ietuailer. 

III slop, VV. T. Manebestei, senvener. 

lloilsoii, s. Dovor-street, I’lecarlilly, vvinc-iucr- 
1 li.mt. 

llolali, C. Ilastings. (bi'iinst .ind drnggist. 

Ilollis, ,J. Ihduriistoke, bouthamplon, nuiler. 


liooton, U. R. Uiehards, and W. Wilkes, Aston, 
Warwick, iron-man nfaetiircrs. 

Huddswcll, J. London, hat-m.anufacturer. 
Jackson, I^. Gerrard-street, picture-dealer. 
Johnson,.!. Manehesti^r, dr.tper. 

Jones, S. King's-arms buddings. Wood street, lace- 
inaiiufuctiircr. 

Jones,. W. H. Croyilon, coal -merchant. 

Kaye, W.and H. Dyehc, Manchester, joiner*?. 
Lingham, G. A. Whitech.apel-road, wine murehant. 
Lovel. T. Oliiey, Buckingham , draper. 

Lovtxiay, T. Ncwgiitc'-maiket, poulterer. 

Lowe, O. Popham-terraee, Middlesex. 

Macauley, J. Cheshunt, sell oulrna.s ter. 

Masser, J. York, tailor. 

Milhnf^n, W. Shrcwsbuiy, carpenter. 

Monng, C. H. Pope’s-heail alley, inerehanL 
NicholMin, F. Manchester, corn-deaJer. 

Paine, T. Coventry, silk-inanulaeturcr. 
l*arkes, T. Fcnehurch-street, mill-manufacturer. 
Peake, G. Milton, rhipwright. 

Price, B. Abergavi‘nny, Munmoutlishire, horse- 
dealer. 

Rcail, J. Love-Lane, Low’cr Thames-strect, vic- 
tualler. 

Rich, W. Wigan, builder. 

Rogers P- ‘»en. Liverpool, pawnbiokcr. 

Rossc, R. 1 larp-lane. Tower-street, wuie-merelinnt. 
Rudd, J. F.. Mitcham, schoolmaster. 

FiwUei, 'f. jun., Warwiek-laiie, earcase-buteher. 
btdl, A. bt. Saviour’s Church-yard, Southwark. 
Stoiey, J. li. Ulandibrd, St. Mary, Dorset, malt- 
ster. 

Tuckeit, P. I). Gloucester, grocer. 

Walduek, H. lligh-strect Snadwell, potatoc mer- 
eh.mt. 

Watkins, R. Mount street, Grosvenor-squaie, 
tailor. 

Walker, W. Knar^liorough, York, Initehcr. 
Walker, G, Woll.Lston, Norlhainplon, butcher. 
VVilliaiiis, 10. Southampton, shoe-.scUer. 

Wilson, VV. .VLinelicster, wine-inerchatiL. 


AiPiiAinoTiCAL I.TST of SCOTCH Bankiiuptcies aiitl Dividends, announced 
August 1825 ; exlriicicd from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SIOUUEST RATIO NS. 

AiuleiMiM .V Cl), worsted-pnntcrs .it Ruvaitoii, 
ne.ii Kilin.irnock. 

Regbie, Janu>. innkeejiei, Kdinarnoek. 

Rone, knms meiehanl in Ayi. 

Donald, David, inamifietiirei :it Caimylc. 

Dmuaii, VV ilh.iin, mat lime m.ikei, I’.ilh head, 
(•li-dhill, lolm, maiuifacimer in G.dasliicl'.. 
VVnt^oii, .l.ime-., inerehanL, agent, and ammntant 
m Ilia go w- 


DIVIDENDS. 

Carsowell, Walter «k George, mnnuf.ieturera in 
Paihley . by Jobii Maegaviii, accountant in 
Glasgow. 

Gibbs »!t Co. latenurseiy .and sccilMuen iii Invei- 
aess; by John iVkietiivish, solicitor there. 

.Spence, George, drajier in Kdinburgh; by Alc-\- 
ander Ross, merchant there. 

WilhanHun, James, mcreh.int ni I.eitb ; by James 
Burgess^ merchant, Kduibuigh. 


BIRTHS, iMARUIAGES, DEATHS. 


RIRTllSk 

ISL’k Feb. rj. At Riis.ii, m the Fast 1 rubes the 
Lady of Fi.uiei'? .sievwnghl, Fsq. Assist.anl-‘'ur- 
geon, Ins Majesty V .)0th regiment, .a son. 

JulyW). At Coldstream, the L.uly ol C'lpLam 
A. D. M'Lareii, of the Rerwiekslnrc militia, .V 


.son . ^ 

•jr). Mrs Grant, of Viewlield. :i daughter. 

'JJ. At IveiMclMiik House, the L;idy of Henry 
M. Hall, Esq. of Tippcrkcvln, county of Dublin, 

^ \t Newbyth, tho Lady Anne IJaird, a Uaugh- 


^ — At Mellcrstain, the Lady of Grorgc Baillie, 
Fsq. jumoi. of Jen isw(X)de, a daughter. 

-1 At Laureme I’aik, Uie laidy of Thom.is 
Learmonth, Usq. a son. ' . * i . 

— At M. Clemeiifs Wells, Mrs James AiU’hison, 
adaiightei. . , , 

‘JO’. Ill Uundas-Slrcet, Edinburgh, Mrslvoryia 


sun. 


JulyoO. Atlinercsk House, Mrs George For- 
bes, a sou. 

— At Ro&sie, Mrs Oliphant, a son. 

Aug. 1, At Bcddington, Surrey, Lady Helen 
Wcdueiburii, a son. 

— At Roruw House, Argylcsliirc, Mrs Robert 
Burns of Reidston, a son. 

.5. At Fasriuc, Lady Ramsay, .i daughter. 

— At'^ LyneiL)eh Place, Eiiinburgli, Mrs VV'il- 
son, a son. 

— At Edenwood, Fifeshire, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter. 

— At No. Gower-Street, Redford Square, 
London, Mrs (k G. Hill, a son. 

6. At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Bal- 
four, of Elwick, a daughter. 

7. At Liverpool, the Lady of Arch. Maxwell, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— .At East End, near Lymington, the Lady of 
A. Gordon, Esq. of the Ko\al Engineers, a daugh- 
ter. 
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Aug. 8. In Hamilton Pla<;c« London, the Counters 
Gower, a tlauchter. 

— At E'dmburgh. Mrs Abercromby of Birkcn- 
bog and Nether law. a son. 

— At Broughton Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Graham 
Hell, B daughter. 

n. At Meadowbank House, Mrs Maconoehie, a 
daughter. 

JO. Mrs Grant, of Mount Cyrus, a daughter. 

U. At Salisbury Road, Newington, Edinburgh, 
Mrs*J. H. Skinner, a son. 

— At Ilernutiige Place, Leith Links, Mrs 
INlenzies, a daughter. 

li'. Ill Upper Gro^venor Street, London, the 
l«id> of Sir tJore Ousley, Bart, a son and heir. 

1 i. At Cruister, the J.ady ol Thomas Giflbrd, 
Ksq. a daugliter. 

17. At Tcrrcgles House, Mrs Alex. Gordon, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Andcrsiun, Sliaudwick Place, Fldinburgb, 
a sou. 

20, At Novar Hou. « , the Lady of Hugh Rose, 
Esq. a son . 


■ MARRIAGES. 

182, i. June 20. At George 1’own, pemcrara, 
John Murray Maegusty, lO'.q. to M.tdclinn, fourth 
daughter of William (.onion. LVp of Aberdour. 

J uly 0. At I lowili ( hiireh. Major (.Jiarles George 
Grav, of the ntle bngmlo. to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-Coloiiel (iiogan of Seafield, county of 
Pubhii. 

1.3. At Mountgcrald, Ross-shire, Archibald Pick, 
Esq. W’jiulsor Castle. Jam.nca, and a memlx-r of 
the llunuui.ahlo House of Assembly of Oiat island, 
to Isabella, third daughter of the late Colui Mae- 
kirizie, Esq. of Mountgerald. 

18. At the house of Ins Excellency the British 
Amlxissador, Pans, the Rev. VV. IL Bury, B. D. 
fellow of St John's (,'ollege, Oxford, and graduate 
ot the University of I'aris, to Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter ol the late John Mfleloan, Esfp and widow of 
the late A. Mackenzie (inev fs of tilenure, Esri, 

J'l. \t Arrcloii, Isle <5f ight, George Cornelius 
Stiganl, Esq. attoiiKy, Poitsetl, Hants, to Eliza 

alt, ilanghtci ol the late John Watt, Esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

21. At .Seven Oaks, Kent, Colin Arrot Brown- 
ing, Esq. M. 1). to Eliza, eldest ilauglitei of ba- 
iiiutl Green, Esq. of Seven Oaks. 

22. At the house of his F xecllenry tlie British 
Ambassador, at Brussels, the Rev. K. Jenkins, 
1J.A. of Tnnity ( olloge, Cambridge, to Eliza, el- 
dest daughter of John Jay, Esq. tormerly of Lix- 
tnount, near Edinburgh. 

2ti'. At Abbey liex Church, in the Queen’s Coun- 
ty, Lord Chtton, eldest son of the Earl of Darn- 
ley , to Blinma Jane, third (laughter of Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart and ineee of the Earl of Portarling- 
ton, 

— At Bcllcv lie, the Rev. William Gillcsiilo, mi- 
nister of Kell}., to Charlotte, third (Laughter ot the 
Uto George Hoggan, Ebu. of Waterside. 

28. At St George's ( nunh, Harioier Sri^nare, 
London, Alexander Rolvrt Stewart, Flsq. M. p. 
for Uie county of Londonderry, eldest son of Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Ank, m the county of Donegal, 
FLiq. to l-ady Caroliue Ann Pratt, youngest dangh- 
ler of the >iarqui'i and Marchioness C amden. 

— At Windbor, tl^e Rev. John Moultrie, rector 
of Rugliy, to Haniet Margaret, eldcbt daughter 
nt Dr Fergusson, Inspector of Hospitals. 

.31. At Brcehm, D. (). Black, Ewp wntc«- tlieie, 
to tHiza Jean, only daugliter of the late Mr Ri- 
chard Milburn, mcrchiuit, London. 

Aug. 1. At the ]iariHh Church of Mary-lc bone, 
London, Hugh Maclean, Esq. younger of Coll, to 
Jane, eldest (laughter of Win. Robeitson, Kwj. 

— At Perth, Major Todd of Castle Bank, to 

Mivs Marjory Bissct, eldest daughter of Mrs Biaset 
of Marhliall Place. yr 

2. George Kmnear, Esq. of Gowcr-Strect, Ia)n-^ 
don, to Enzabeth, only daughUr of Mr Barclay of 
Leuxi ter .Square. 

— At No. 1. Dundas-Street, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. (.Qorge Smith, minister of tliesix-ond charge, 
Kilmarnock, to Jane, oWy daughter of the late 
David Hogarth, Esq. of Hilton, Berwickshire. 

— M Portobello, Alexiindcr Btackic, Es>q. ban- 
ker m Aberdeen, to Mrs Margaret Pater.®on, 
daugliU r of James Miller, £sq. merchant in (>l&s- 

f ow, and grand daugliter of the late Janies Watt, 
:sq. of Birniingham. 


Ang. 2. At Stratlwirly House, Fifcshire, David 
niaekie, Em], W. S. to Rlaigaret, only d.iughter of 
David Briggs, Esq. of Stmthairly. 

.3. At Gihr.'vlf.ir, John Sandeuian, Esq. (of the 
house of Hod win, .Sandeman, and Cowell) to Cbai- 
lotte Sophia, eldest daughter ot Lewi.s .Sni.ile Tuc- 
ker, Esq. Collector of Ins Majesty’.s revenues m 
that garrison. 

4. At Glasgow, Humphry Ewing Crum, Fsq. to 
Helen. dfUighter of the Rev. Dr Dick. - 

— At New’ton, Thomas A liereroii.hy DuH, Esq. 
adv'ocate, youngest son ot R. \V. Dutl*, Esq. of 
I'etleresso, to Mary, only d.mgbtcr ot the Lite 
Alex. Goidoii, Esq. of Newton. 

8. \t Dingwrill, Captain Thomas Mumo, half 
pay 12d regiiTieiir, to Miss Alexandiina M'Kenzio, 
daugliter ot the late Kenneth M‘Keiizi<;, Esq. 
Dingwall. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Newe.astlc-upon- 
Tyne, John Rennie, Esq. of I^nton House, East 
JaUhian, eldest son of George Rciime, Ks(|. of 
Phant;L<.sie, to Siirah Elizalx'tn Amelia, d,iughter 
of Edward Hall Canijibcll, Esq. ot Newea.stlc- 
upon-Tyiic. 

— At Leitb, Mr John Saunders, mcreh.'int, Lon- 
don, to (’.atluTine, eldest daughter of Mr James 
Miller, merchant, Leith. 

— At the jiarish Church of Mary-le-bone, by the 
Rev. George M. Mu^gravc, A. M. Whlliam H.iml- 
ford, Esq. oft hessinglon l.odge, to Agnes, third 
daiiglitei of John Ewart, FLsn. of Edinburgh. 

l.». At the house of the DuUe of Ciarciice, in 
Charles-Sti'eet, Rerkeley Square, l.oiuU'iii, Miss 
F'rt/elarenee, to Mr Sidney, of the life guards. 

l.'i. At .St. George’s, Blooinsliiiry, lairtdon, Jas. 
Bradshaw, Esq. to Miss M. Tree, late ot the 
Theatre Royal Ccivcnt-Garden. 

11). At Great Baddovv, Alexander F'miay, E’sq. 
(L’lbtlcmams, Lanarkshire, to Miss Emy Ann 
.Tones, only child of James Jobes, Esq. or Gre.it 
Baddow, Essex, and of TvvieRciihani Park, Ja- 
maica. 

— At .St, Cuthbcrl’s Church, Wells, Somerset, 
the Rev. John .Sandford, of ILihol College, Gx- 
Jord, to Flliz.ibetl), d.rughter of the late Itiehaul 
Jenkins Poole, Es(|. of Shci borne, Dorset. 

17. At llorriKlale, Cohn Chisholm, F:sq. solici- 
tor m Inverness, tij Margaret, third daughter of 
John M'Donald, Fsq. ot’Glf oaladale. 

— At St. George’s, Blooinsbniy, London, Wni. 
Gordon, E-’q. W. s. and i Idest son of David (lor- 
doii, F>q. of that city, to Agnea Marian, tlurd 
daughter ol John Hyslop, F^sii. of Upper Bedlord 
I’k-ur, Russell Siiuaic, 

18. At Cairinliiincs, East Lolhinn, Mr William 
Vule Gibson, mei chant, I.cilh, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the late Mr Peter slierrilf. 

— At the New Chim-li, .St. P.mcras, London, 
John, eldest son nl Lord John Tovsiiblu-ud, of 
Baits P.'uK, Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Jane, el- 
dest daugliter of Lord Geoige Stuart. 

1.9. At St. IVter's Churcli, Doi cheater, W , liter 
.Tolhe, F:m|. W. S. to llann.ih Lywltc, eldest 
daughter of the late LiiuL-General Avaiiic of 
Rug(jiy, in tlieeouiily ofstattbrd. 

2(1. At Anerum House, the Rev. Gilbert Elliot, 
son of the Right,Ilon. Hugh F^lliot, to Wilharnina, 
youngest daughter of llic late Pat. Brydone, f'Nq. 

22. At Ellmgh,im, I’ounly of NortnumlxTlanil, 
James Morri-sort, F^sq. junior, of Millbank, AII 0 . 1 , 
brJanc Anne, only daughter of the Lite James 
Maidmcnt, F.’sq. 

— At Fldinburgh, Andrew Gillies, Fsq. advo- 
cate, to Elizabeth Harvie, only daughter of the 
late James Brown, Ksq. of Craigow. 

— At Edinburgh, .lames Audi 1 son, tlwj. Casliitr 
to the.Scotti.sli Union Iiisuranee Company, fo ymi, 
only daiwhter of Mr Ccojge Unne, James’s Cniii t. 

— At Gloucester Place, the Rev. John Cnker, 

rector of Radelille, Biicklnghainshire, toCharlolie 
Soj-hia, yowngehl daughter of the late Major (.e- 
nenil Dewar. t 

21. At Craigie House, the Rev. William Currie 
of Broughton H.ill, Cheshiie, t<) Mary, youngest 
daughter of Richard Campbell, Flsii. ot Craigie. 

’ 2.1. At Glasgow, Wm. Maeturk, Esq. M.D. of 
Dnadford, Yorkshire, to Mi.-** Catharine Ruther- 
ford, only daughter o( the late Dr Jolin Ruther- 
ford of Craigow, KinrosH-shirg. 

Lately. At Glasgow, at the liousc of her uncle, 
Julin Kirkland, Lm|. U’etit George Street, Mi Ro- 
bert Monro, merchant m Libbon, to Miss Mana 
Mackenzie. 
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IS'Jl. Qct. ^I. In c-*nn]», at Ch^rwah, south of 
the Nrrbiuldah, faiituti 1‘. 11. Pcwaal, I.Mth repi- 
nu'iit n,iti\e infantry , coniinamhiii; a detachment 
from that corps in puifuit of Uie freebooter bhaik 
Dallah. 

IHZy. Feb. 19. Atllombay, l.icutcnant ArchilMld 
Dayul riranne. 3d lutive cavaliy, aged i'i*. young- 
C'>t abn of the late John Giasne, Esq. of Ehkbank. 

April 1. At Mexico, Mary tiewitt, wife ot Mr 
IJ.ivid Dick. j, 

May I'o. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr William 
Welsh, yoiin(jest son of the late William Welsh, 
Esep of Mosslennaii. 

June 21. \t sea, on Ins passage to Italy, Allan 
I'owlds, Esep of bkcrnieland. 

27. At llenocKilen, Mrs t'hnatina Nicolson, wife 
of William bcott, Esep of Penang. 

2H. At llarrowgate, I.icutenant Alex. (Jr.'ihnm, 
of the 1 7tli regiment of foot, second son ol Lieu- 
ten.ant-dciicral Graham Stirling of Duchray and 
Auehyle. 

July 7. At Madeira, Robert Voung, Esq. mer- 
chant in Glasgow. 

Jl. At Ins residenco on Staten Island, D. G. 
ToniKiiis, Es<[. late Vicc-Presidt'nt of the United 
Slates. 

IS. At Downpatrick, Ireland, Mr John Rae- 
burn, aiehiUx't and cleik of works there. 

21. At'Daftniill, in tWparijIi of Golessie, EUza- 
betli J.'iinpliray, m llic lolst year of her age. She 
was Ixirn in the parish of Abdie, .ind had resided 
the greater part of hei hfelnnc m llic parishes of 
Colessie aiul Monimail. she is said to have re- 
tained the use of her facnhicii, m a great measure, 
till within a very short period ot hei death. 

21. At I ondou, Str Alexaiidcr Gfant, Baronet. 
~2 ). At Dalswintoii, DumfriLS-slnre, the Lady of 
tile Right lion. Lord Erskinc. 

— At Brighton, m t!io yoth year of her age, 
Mary stew.irt, eldest daughter of Wm. Stewart, 
Ks(]. ot 'slo.in-btieet, London, lonnerly of Inver- 
keillnng. 

— At Rcith. attei a short illness, Mr John Darr, 
■writer. 

— At DalswinLon, near Dumfries, Mrs Erskine, 
of Man . 

— At Aberdeen, in the (Kith year of his age, 
Jaim’>. s’tcwait, E^q. IL N. late of lJurrack, the 
Iistoftlie surMMiig soils of John Stewait, Esq. 
formerly Professor of Matlicinaties, Mariselial 
t’ollege, Micrdmi. 

2d. At Bath, L.idy Leslie, widow of Sir Edward 
Leslie, ot Tarbeit, Bart. 

27. \tGro\c House, Jolni Bonar, Esq. 

— At J.mktown of Kirk.ildy, Mr Alex. Shaw, 
late Supers isor ot Excise. 

— At Slewarloii, Mr Aiidiew Wyho, surgeon. 

2S. JamtN 'I'aylor, Esip of Elhesland, Dumfries- 
shire, Ijrolliei of the late John Taylor, Esq. of 
Ln erpool. 

— At [futton Bank, Hamilton, Mrs Ann Hut- 
ton, leliet ol John Bryson, Esq. of • heiitf-faulds, 
late Sheritf substitute in LaiiarKshire. 

— At tju* Burn, John Shand of Arnh.dl, Esq. 
.aged hixty-six. This gentlem.an, in early life, in 
consequence of his want ot expenenee, when he 
suecreded to his father and eominonced business 
as a wme-merohant, was iniolvedin ditheultics’, 
which led linn to leave the country bbruptly and 
go to .lamaica, where he entereii On a new line, 
unfriended, and without a shilling in his pocket. 
Stimulated to exert tlie pow ers of a mind naturally 
stiong, by the pttt^e of principle and a feeling of 
ingenuous shame, he husked hmiself to theMnost 
severe appheution, in the aequusition of general as 
well as of professional knowlwige, und, being sober 
and temperate in his habits, of strict integrity, and 
of a very independent spirit, he laid, gradually and 
impcrcqitihly. asiire foumUition for that distinc- 
tion to which he afterwards atUincd m the isltuid. 
During many years and in the most t, ying times, 
when flio opinions of men were unsettled, and life 
and property endangered in the coiQuies, by the 
phrenzy of the French revolution, he conducted 
tlic business of tlic Assembly of J.uoaica with a 
temperate flrninesb, and, by a umon of eiilightcai- 
cd and compre hensive views in his public measures, 
with complete dlsinteicstetlncss in his private con- 
duct, he created eontideiux', even .among tliosc who 
were politically op^iosctl to him, and was regardext 
as a bonefaetoi by all parties, tp an extent that will 
not soon be forgotten ui that corner of the world. 
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Having acquired a competent fortune, he return- 
ed again to liis native country, after an absence of 
thirty-thiee yc.irs, and one ot his first acts was t<t 
insert an advertusement in the newspapers, desir- 
ing all wlio had suttered by him ins cArlj life, 
to give m their clninis against him, which itero 
paid, principal and interest, without deduction, aa 
soon as they were presenteHl; and so extremely 
anxious was he that e\ cry prirsoii should rceeii e 
compensation in full, that lie wa.s at iKiins, bj’ cor- 
re.s)X>nilenee and agency, to trace .and And ou^c 
heirs and re]nc!.cnL'iti\Ca of all the foreign IniPtes 
with which he had had dealings, the very names 
of whose partners would ne\ er have bwn heard of 
again, after tlie convulsioiii tliat had taken place 
ill Europe, but for his own information and ex- 
ertions. Having ihsposed ot a imil of his fortune 
in tins way imieh to his own satisfaction, with ario- 
tluT part he purchaseil the estates of Arnhall and 
the Burn, in Kineardiiieshirc, on which, during the 
remainder of his Jife, he continued gen<‘rall>' to 
reside. In embellishing and still more highly or- 
namenting the beau uful place of the Burn, he had 
full exercise for his cultivated taste ; and of im-- 
proMUg the lands of Arnhall, he found an employ, 
ment equally suitable to his active mind, by con- 
verting extensive tracts of barren and useless 
moikse^, the sight of which was oflen^Avc to the eye, 

, and the vapours arising from tjicm injurious to 
the health, into pasture grass and regular arable 
fields, by judicious diamagc. These cxteni>ive 
operations, carried on during a succession of years, 
anbidcd employment and oread to a nunilx'r of 
the indusHHous and labouring 'iKJor In his neigh- 
buurhtxxl, which to him was a higher source of 
gratification than even the increased value of Im 
propel ty, from tlie money thus beneficially ex- 
pended. Such wa.s his pubbe conduct, in which 
only the public can take an interest, as an exam- 
ple deserving of mutation. The kind aflhiqions 
of hi8 heart, and the social virtues that endeared 
him to his private friends and acquaintances, are 
best recorded in tlicir rncmoTics, and will not be 
forgotten, till they shall lie as he now is. 

July 29. At her son's house. Manor fMacc, Coates 
CiiR(‘ent, Edinburgh, .'igtvl (>3, Mrs Calhenno Ha- 
milton, relict of Daniel )lamsay of Falla, fur many, 
years a merchant m this city. 

— At her house in Howe-Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Christian Armstrong, iclict of Robert Boyd, 
Esq. of Drum. 

— .\t Port Glasgow, Richard Brown, Esq. 

.30. .\t Newton M.anse, the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
minister of the parish ol Newton. 

— .\t Saltco.its, George Cinniinghamc, Esq. of 
Langmuir. 

— At Renton, ue.ar DuTnlwrton, Mr John Cor- 
rie, .aeeountant, Glasgow. ^ 

— \t Cowes, the Bight Hon. the Earl Crawn, 
the Lord Lieutenant or the county of Berks, Re- 
corder of Cov entry, and a Lieutcnant-ffeneral in 
the army, in the S5l\\ year of hu age. His laird- 
ship inarrieil, J2th Dcxiember ISO?, Mixs Driinton 
of ('event Garden Theatre, and has left issue Via- 
count Ulflngton (now Earl Craven,) another son. 
.ind a daughter ; the latter born 2filh June 1813. 

.31. At her house here, D&mc Ehzalieth Grahfuft* 
relict of the late Sir RohL Dalyel), BarL of Binnsl 

Aug. 1. At Albany-Strcct, North Leith, Mrs 
Wright, widowr of the late Colonel Robert Wright 
of the royal artillery. 

— At Knole Park, of apoplexy, her Groce Uie 
Duchess of Dorset. 

— AtdJimanean, aged 86, Andrew Small, Esq. 
of Dimanean. 

— At Eastertyre, Robert Mackglashan, Esq. of 
Elastertyre, W. S. 

— At Canterbury, LieuL-Gencral Disborough, 
of the .Royal Marines. 

2. At St. Germains, David Anderson, Esq, of 
St. Germains, aged 7 '>. 

— At Thurso, Mr William M 'Lean, merchant 
there, aged 86. 

.3. At Anigowan, Sir Micliael Sliaw .Stewart, 
.Baronet, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Ren- 
frew. 

— At his residence Nortl side, Clapham Com- 
mon, Thomas Newton, Esq. of Warwick Square, 
1.9ndoii. He was mimy years agent to the pro- 
vincial press, and a man highly respected by a 
numerous circle of friends, by whom hh loss wUI 
long be severely felt and deeply lamented. 

— At Alehouschul, James Rcid, Esq. aged 82. 
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Aujf. At Porrcs, ngcil 48 ypars, George M 'In- 
tosh, mereliaiit, oue of the Mugistratch of 
that burgh. 

— At 10, St Anthonyls Place, Mr John Stirling, 
writer. 

4. At Leith, Mrs Thomson, relict of Mr James 
Thomson, builder. 

/5. At his house. Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
Andrew Uonar, Esq. of Kiinmcrgham, banker, m 
the 78th year of his age. 

% At her house, Mune'a Court, Edinburgh, Miss 
Ann Hepburn. 

6. At Andorston, aged 52 year-;, ^Ir John Dun- 
can, inventor of the patent tambouring machinery. 

— At Montpelier, lUirntbiicld Links, Hugh 
Nimmo, Esq. 

— At Dundee, Mr George Baxter, merchant, 
aged 79 years. He has left five children, 55 
grandchiMren, 16 great gr.mdfluldren, 25 nephews 
and nieces, 100 grand ditto, 61 gieat ditto. 

— Tlie Rev. Hei’iy Mmehct, miiuster-tif the 
gospel at Shettleston. 

— At St. Albaii’s Bank, near Hampton Court, 
In th? 78th year of her age, Mrs Halifax, widow 
of Samuel, Lord Bishoii of St. Asajih. 

’ — At his house, C, Charlotte Square, Mr Charles 
Oman. 

8. At Ramsgate, Sir John Sutton, K.C.I). Ad- 
miral of the White. 

— At Edinburgh. Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, wi- 
dow of MaUiew CainplK'll, Esq. Wigton. 

— At No. 2, Frederick-Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Agnes Melliss, daughter of the deceasq^ Patrick 
^Ielliss, late fleshcr in E<linburgh. 

9. At Raeburn PJ.ice, Stockbndge, -Edinburgh, 
llubeit IM orison, Emj. arclutcAt. 

10. At his house in Thurso, Capt. James Hen- 
derson, of the Roi-s, 5c e. mihtia. 

» At Glasgow, Miss Jean Govane, of Park of 
Dniniquhassic, age<l 70. 

11. At her houic, in In me, Mrs Barbara Ban- 
iiatyne, widow of the Rev. Dr James Steven, late 
minister of Kilwinning. 

— At Mile End, Glasgow, Mr Allan Clark, 
writer, I’aislcy. 

LI. Barnhill, Durnlxii tonshire, Miiw Marga- 
««tct -Olmhant; eldest ddWgrrter‘*'df the late Ucv. 
James Oliphant, minister, Dumbarton. 

— At Cranshaws, Berwickshire, Mr John Ber- 
tram, farmer there, in Ins 70th >ear. 

— .'vt Barnhill, Pertlishire, Mr David Rintoul, 
late writer in Edinburgh. 

11* At PicrshiU Barracks, Siunucl .Scott, Esq. 
surgeon to tlie Carabineers. 

. — At Hoicbargh Place, Edinburgh, CapU Wil- 
liam Black, of the 22d regiment of n.ntive InLintry, 

I. ite Assistant Quartcnrui'.ter-Gcneuil, and Score- 
Lury to the military fund at Bombay. 

— At West Maitland-Street, Mrs Mary Camp- 
bell, wife of Lieutenant Jolin Edington. 

. 16. At ChlsJaud, John Newall, Esq. of the Hon. 

India Company's service, son of the late 
John Newall, Esq. of Barskewh and iCarlstoun. 
ile was much csteenied by all who knew him, and 
his death is sincerely and deejily lamented. 

* — Atbis hou^e, Uitgo .Strcct, Edinburgh, Mr 
George Minto, buiUrcr, aged 40 years, much re- 
gretted. 

17. At Ayr, at the advanced age of 84 years, 
Serjeant John Holland, out iiennoner of Cnelsc^t 
Hospital, who served in the 7lh or (.lucen'sown 
dragoons, m Genmany ; and, in the reign of George 

II. was cngagrxl m the battle of Minden. Hi.s ta- 
thcr wa5 kilk-d in the' battle of Falkirk, fighting 
agiunst Prince ( barlcH. 

18. At 116, PrineeVStreet, Edinburgh, Catha- 
rine Dulchfleld, relict of the late Dr ( hapnian ; 
alfid, on the 1 4th, her grandson, Robert, infant son 

the late Rev. James Simpson. 

19. At Wbestown, Mrs Tulloch, reliyt of the 
late Tlioftias Tulloch, E-kj. of l-:ili«tbiwn, 

20. At Mayfield, near Luchmaben, Mrs Marion 
I femterson* daughter of the late Robert Hender- 
son, Esq. of <*leugh Heads, and wife of CkpUin 
James Broun, of Mayfield. 

— At Edinburgh, the Ilightllon. John Francis 
Earl of Mar. 

— In Portland PLice, London, Admiral Lord 
Radstock, G.C'.B. aged 7^« 


Aug. 21. At EiUnburgh, Miss Mackenzie, of Ap- 
plceioss. 

22. \t the hou<;c of his brother, Lord Hutehni- 
.wn, Bulstrodc-Strcct, Manchctiter Squaie, Lon- 
don, the Earl of Donoughmore, a Peer of Great 
Britain, one of the original Representati\c Peers 
for Ireland, a I’nvy Councillor, Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembnincer of his M.ajesty's Court of Exche- 
quer m Ireland, General m the army, Governor 
of the county of Tipperary, itc. Never having 
ohen n^irncd, bis titles and estates devolve upon 
his next brother. Lord Hutchinson, K.G.C.B. Aic. 

23. At Notting Hill, Charles, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Robeit Keith Douglas, Esq. M. 1*. aged two 
yc.ars atul ten inohths. 

— Ill Edinburgh, Jane Montague, the eldest 
daughter of John Cockbuin, Esq. 

— At London, Lady Elphnistoiic, widow of 
'John, thirteenth Lord Elpliinstone, and motlicr 
of the pie.sent Lord. 

26, At Duddingston House, Miss Charlotte 
Giant, daughter of the late William Grant, Esq. 
of Congalton. 

1*7. At Mountainhall, W'llbam Brand, F.stj. of 
Moiiiitainh.all, ageil 100 ye.ais. 

— At his house, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
after ,a long and painful illness, Alex. Manners, 
Esq. bixikseller. 

— At Loanhemi, near i;)||j|nburgh, J.inet M'Leod, 
spouse of Mr James Ironside, wood-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

29. At Craichie, in the i>arish of Paitoii, Mr 
Robert Dem|»ster, aged Do yeais. 

Lately. At l^erth, .i veteran named Robert 

Mciizies In 1758, wlien only sixteen years «)f age, 

inlisted m the seiciity-sixth regiment. He first 
faced .an enemy’s fire at tlic siege of Belleisle, 
where he was wounded in the leg ; and lie w.is 
also present at the capture of the islands of Mar- 
tinique, Domnuea, .St. Lueia, and .SL 'Vineent’s, 
from the French; and at the taking of the isLami 
of Cuba and the city of llavaiinali from the Spa- 
niardu. He was disehargeil In 1761, in conse- 
quence of the peace; but next year he joined the 
seventy-first regiment, which was soon after sent 
to America. Mcnzies wa'^ at the battles of Long 
Islaiuf and White Plains, besides some other se- 
vere skirmishers. In 1777 he was .at the Ixiltle of 
Rmndywine; and in the suhsciment year at the 
siege of Savann.ah, in (.eorgia. In 1772 he fought 
at Prim’s (’reck ; and he next formed one of the 
army wlneh w'as besieged at vavaiiiuli by the 
Americans and French undei Count D'Estaign, 
where he was wnurulctl in the shoulder. In short, 
it would seem from the memoir before us, that 
thw hardy man shared in nearly .ill the worst 
hardships of that blooily w'.ir; for we biul him 
next at the battle of C.vmden, next at tli.it of 
Cowi>en, and tlien at the erig.igemeiit of Guifd- 
ford Court, He fvimirxl one of the army umler 
the Marquis Coinwalbs, when that eommandei 
wax forml t«j.urrender to the pritriot form under 
Washingloii and Rocluiinlxviu. When the priso- 
ners were^ent home, Menaes-— who, in the eonrsc 
of his services, liad readied Uie i ank of tjuarter- 
mnster-Serjennt— w'as diseliarged with a iiension 
of one shilling tier day ; whieli those at the head 
of the aOairs at our army refused to augment, be- 
cause he could not produce his first discharge, 
which was buried with a relation to whom he h.vl 
entrusted it, and who was killed at thu,iatal land- 
ing on the shores at Boston. Menzies had two 
sons, who were both killed in battle. He has left 
a widow nearly seventy years of age, very desti- 
tute. His reiiiainx were followerl to the giave, 
among others, by four vcteiaiis wlioshaicd nearly 
ail his fortunes while in the Fra.‘-er llighlantlers. 

— At Hampstead, Middlesex, jn great distress, 
Mrs Young, formerly Miss Biggs, luid a leading 
actress of Drury Lane theatre. 

— Suddenly, at Cheltenham, Charles Townsend 
W'llxou, F.xq. Caplapi of the I5th foot, nepliew «)f 
Henry Duke of Buceleuch and Gucciuiherry. 

— AtRyde, Ixle ol Wight, .‘^'rjeanl Lens, .an 
ennnent barrister at the EngUsii bar. 

— The Rev. Jomei Scott, minister of Bcnholra, 
in his 67lh year. 

— At Rathw'cll Mount Cottage, Captain Lewis 
Campbell, R. N, 


J. Rutlivcii dt Son, P^iDters, KiUnburglu 
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10. 4i — 8 morn. 
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TERMS, &c. 

Nov 

5. Gun|X)wder Plot, 16(>.!>. 

11. Martinmas. 

12. Court of Session 
30. St. Andrew. 


^toU to Correii(ponlieiit5$. 


The story of Day, and Sketches from Nature, probably in our next. 

We are really concerned for the upper stories of some of our Correspon- 
dents, when we see the quantities of sentimental nonsense in verse which 
they have been at the trouble of manufacturing. Let them, male or female, 
try to put half a dozen of their stanzas into one, and it is then possible that 
that one may be fit for the printer. 

^ We approve highly of the admirable letter on Church Patronage sent to 
Its by an unknown Correspondent, but we are unable ior the present to take 
farther notice of it. 

Some notice will be taken in our next of the Protestant Reformation, and of 
various other minor pieces which we have not hitherto been able to overtake. 

Our wish is rather to allay than to exasperate the o^um Theob^icum. 
The critique on Hill's Lectures will therefore be returned to its Author. 


Printed hy cf. Rnthven ^ Son. 
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v:VIUENCE OF MR m'cULLOCH UliFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMM ON F, ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

• (ConLimiedfrom jXLg€ , « 


In our last Number we presented 
our readers with the whole of the 
first day's evidence by Mr McCul- 
loch, on the state of Ireland. Wc 
now proceed to extract in detail 
the whole of the Second day's ex- 
amination. 1 1 is considerably short- 
er than that of the preceding day, 
and refers chiefly to the effects of 
emigration, and to the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. Apart 
from the degrading influence which 
the exclusion of Catholics from places 
of power and trust has on the vast 
majority of the Irish people, we can 
see no cause so necessarily and ra- 
pidly pr6ductive of misery among 
them, as the permission now given^ 
by law to every tenant to divide and" 
subdivide his possession at will a^i 
inong his children, or other favour- 
ites. The contrast which exists be* 
tween the law and practice of Scot* 
land, and the prevailing usages in 
Ireland, in reference to this subject, 
is very distinctly brought out in the 
evidence at the close of this second 
day's examination. Ab we ^ave, al- 
ready sUted, QovernmeiU haVe,1vith 
the ipost commendable anstiety for 
the welfare of Ireland, and without 
delay, instructed their Solicitors to 
prepare a Bill to assimilate the law 
of Ireland as nearly as possible to 
that of Scotland, on (he relation be 
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tween landlord and tenant ; and this, 
we are convinced, will be one of the 
most important legislative boons ever 
conferred on that ill-fated country. 
Never will capital be attracted to 
agricultural industry, — never can ca- 
pital be accumulated by agricultural 
enterprises in Ireland, until an effec- 
tual check shall Ikj put to the wretch- 
ed system of splitting land into mi- 
nute possessions. 

Mr M‘Culloch, it appears, was 
examined at considerable Icngtli by 
some of the Members on the sub-, 
ject of emigration, k Would seem 
from tbe^ course of ^ the questions, 
that they wished if possible, to draw 
from him some sort of approval pf 
the grant of ^£.30,000 made by last 
Parliament, to carry out a miserable 
handful of Irish to Canada. But 
we think Mr McCulloch has shewn 
the utter futility of any scheme of 
emigration from Ireland, unless strict 
provision is mado that the place of 
the emigrants shallnot be fllled with 
an eaually miserable population. But 
we snail not detain our readers far- 
ther than to state, that, since the last 
Number of our Journal was publisli- 
ed, the opinions of Mr McCulloch 
respeting absenteeism have been at- 
tacked with almost savagq violence 
by the whole, cry of Irish Newspa- 
pers, and to some extent also by 
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the Morning Chronicle. The pitiful 
tirades of the Irish writers are just 
as usual with writers and speakers of 
that country, whenever they attempt 
to write or speak in an argumenta- 
tive style. In fact, their lucubra- 
tions are sadly superficial, and very 
often degenerate into what may be 
properly enough called “ unsophisti- 
cated blarney.” A want of sufficient- 
ly comprehensive and distinct views 
of the principles of commerce seems 
chiefly to mark the arguments of the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle— a 
Journal which is, in general, distin- 
guished for the intelligence add care 
with which it discusses subjects of 
this nature. To exhibit the leading 
^ features of this controversy, we deem 
it only justice to both parties to sub- 
join to this evidence two or three 
extracts from the Journals in which 
the dispute was maintained, and 
which seem to comprise tlie essential 
taints of the arguments on both 
sides, and, indeed, in a great measure 
to exhaust the subject. In the mean- 
time, we proceed with the evidence. 

9th June 1825. 

John Ramsay IWCulloch^ Esq» again 
called hiy andfaiiher examined. 

Arc you of opinion, from what you 
know of ihc circumstances ’of the Roman 
Catholic .ind Protestant population of Ire- 
land, that the Protestant population has 
a tendency to increase as fast as the Ho- 
man Catholic population ? — No ; I should 
think not ; 1 should think that the Pro- 
testant population, being better educated, 
and consequently, it may be presumed, 
being more inHuenced by motives of pru- 
dence and forethought, would increase ra- 
ther slower than the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation. 

That the principle of moral restraint 
would have more influence in checking 
the progress of the Protestant than that of 
the Roman Catholic population ?— Yes ; 

I think so, under the present circumstan- 
ces of the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant population. ' 

Are you of opinion, that the causes 
which you believe to have produced the 
present superabundant population of Ire- 
land are still in operation ?— I am not 
aware that the operation of any of them 
has ceased ; I conceive them to be all in 
operation at this moment. 

Under that circumstance, and the other 
^?<^*>^cumstanccs that bear upon the case, 

^ ^ what in your opinion is the probable pe- 


riod in which the existing population of 
Ireland will double?— Unless some change 
takes place in the condition of the people 
with respect to their means of subsistence, 
or some artificial obstacle be opposed to 
lessen the present facilities of obtaining 
land, I do not see any cause in operaiio)i 
wliy they should not double in the next 
thhty-three years, as they have done in 
the last. 

Looking to the facts of the case bear- 
ing on the condition of the people of Ire- 
land, and seeing that the evil consists in 
the rate of wages being too low, and that 
the remedy of the evil is the trebling of 
that rale, so that two millions of labour- 
ers, according to your calculation 5 ester- 
day, may l)e able to earn lwelvej)ence a- 
day ; what is your opinion of the proba- 
ble effect of bounties on the cxi)ortalion 
of coarse linens, as likely or not to con- 
tribute to produce this remedy ? — I should 
think, that if. the bounty is to be derived 
from a tax laiti on Ireland alone, it could 
not produce tbc'sJiglitcst effect ; that to 
whatever extent it^iglu create employ- 
ment in one branA, it would diminish it 
in another ; and I should conceive, tluit 
the bounty, even if it were raised in Eng- 
land, W’ould have no considerable e/l'cct ; 
and if it had any effect, whenever it w as 
withdrawn, it would be injurious to the 
people of Ireland ; it would bring a great- 
er population into the market while it 
existed, and if not kept up for ever, w hen 
once repealed, the population would be in 
a w'orse situation than they w'ould have 
been in without it. 

Could such a bounty contribute in any 
considerable degree to afford employtnont 
to the people ? — No, I do not see that it 
could, unless it were made exceedingly 
high, so as to be a heavy tax on the peo- 
ple of England. ■ 

Being a bounty on exportation, how 
would that tell at all in increasing the dc- 
rniand for labour P— If there w’crc a cer- 
tain bounty given on the exjiurialion of 
linen from Ireland, for example, that 
would raise the rate of profit of the linen 
manufacturers, and attract capital to their 
business ; but whatever capital might 
thus be attracted to the linen manufac- 
ture, would all lie invested in it on the 
faith of this bounty continuing ; and the . 
chatices are, that the moment that boun- 
ty was withdrawn the capital would be 
useletek ^ 

Would not the effect of the bounty be 
to diminish the price of linen when sent 
into the foreign market, and thcrcljy to 
diminish the profit calculated on ?— It 
might or it might not diminish bhe price in 
the foreign market ; it might fit an article 
for a foreign market, that could not other- - 
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wise be sent to it, by enabling it to be 
sold below its cost of productioUi but that 
would be its whole elFect. 

I f a merchant exporter received a boun- 
ty of twopence a yard, would he not be 
able to sell that linen for less by twopence 
a yard than he otherwise would in com- 
petition uith foreign linen; and Would 
not the elPect of the bounty be, supi)Osing 
tlie cost of production in Ireland the same 
as in a foreign country, to give an advan- 
tage to the foreign purchaser, and no ad- 
vantage to the Irish manufacturer ?•— ‘He 
might not be able to sell at all in compe- 
tition with foreigners, even with this boun- 
ty ; blit tlic bounty would enable him to 
sell for twopence a yard less than if it 
were withdrawn. 

Do you think that giving premiums 
for the encouragement of growing flax, 
and bounties for extending the linen ma- 
nufacture ill Ireland, w'ould in any re- 
spect much tend to produce the effect of 
a higher general rate of wages?— No; I 
think that giving l^ntics on the raising 
of flax, or on tIi|N|||||||n manufacture, or 
any aitiiicial md^RI o£ that sort, will 
produce in the end evil in Ireland, for the 
withdrawal of an additional stimulus is 
sure to occasion injury, and it is hardly 
conceivable it could have any considerable 
elfcct in the meantime. 

Have you ever looked at the state of 
the progress of the linen manufacture In 
the north of Ireland, and have you not 
found, if you have examined into it, that 
there have been several branches of the 
manufacture that originally were of very 
little moment, but encouraged by pre- 
miums and bounties, have now risen in- 
to that state (hat they can stand with- 
out premium or bounty ? — I would not 
say that it is impossible to find out a case 
of an advantageous manufacture being in- 
troduced by the aid of a bounty, but I 
am not aware whether the introduction of 
the linen mnnufucture into the north of 
Ireland has been advantageous to that 
country. 

Do you conceive the manufacture of 
fine linen is of no benefit to the country ? 
i^If it can stand fairly in coii^tition 
with that of foreigners, without ^otect- 
iiig-diities of any sort, it may be of ad- * 
vantage to the country, but not other- 
wise. 

Do you , apprehend that, if the linen 
manufacture had not been introduced Into 
the north of Ireland, the population of 
the north of Ireland could havch^ivem. 
ployed with the same advantage to the 
public as they arc at this moment ? — Per- 
haps tliere might have been a less popiu 
lation in the north of Ireland ; hut I do 
not know that there is any thing in the 


introduction of the linen manufacture that 
has jmproved the condition of the popu- 
lation ; it might have been smallefr in 
amount without the linen tnanafacturc, 
hut it docs not follow that its introduc- 
tion has improved the condition of the in- 
habitants, though it may have multiplied 
their numbers, * 

Referring again to the fhetsof tlic case, 
are you of opinion that joint-stock coihi- 
paiiies, for working mines, for building 
mills, for growing silk, fof growing flax, 
and other purposes of this kind, can con- 
tribute in any effectual degree to ])roduce 
a remedy .for the low rate of wages in 
Ireland ?— No, certainly not. I think, 
that if there be any advantageous mode 
of investing English capital in Ireland at 
this moment, it will be much more likely 
to be found out by private individual en- 
terprize, than by the joint-stock compa- 
nies referred to. 

Looking to the amount of capital that 
is actually wanted to raise the rate of 
wages to a proper level, is there any pro- 
liabllity that any eflbrts of joint-stock com- 
panies could reach the object ? — Not t(^c 
least, I should think. 

Arc you of opinion, that the whole de- 
mand for labour that might be created by 
the greatest extent of eflbrt of this kind, 
would produce u sensible impression upon 
the great mass of the labouring popula- 
tion in Ireland ?— I should think, that all 
the capital w'hich could be taken by joint- 
stock companies to Ireland, could pro- 
duce no considerable eiibct ; and if it did 
produce a considerable immediate cf- 
feet, I should think it w'ould haye a great 
chance of being ultimately, injurious be- 
cause it is hardly possible ta suppose that 
the capital of joint-stock companies will 
be very judiciously laid out ; and if not 
judiciously laid out, so as to replace itself 
with a profit, it must in the end lie injii- 
rious rather than beneficial to the country. 

Arc you of opinion, th.'it there is any 
pros^iect, under any circumstances, of the 
capital cf Ireland increasing tp such an 
extent^ os to produce, a remedy for the 
present low wages and want of employ- 
ment of the people ?— ^Not without ad- 
opting those improved measures of go- 
vernment and of education, and those 
other measures for restricting ,the jiro- 
gress of population, which I endeavoured 
to point out yesterday, f think there is 
not the le^ prospect of capital increasing 
so a$ to employ the people, if the present 
circumstances are allowed to continue. 

What then must hapiK’ii in Ireland, 
to lay the fou^datiou of any efl(bctual 
change in the present conditic^,of the 
people of that ^country ?— It should he 
the object of Government to attempt to 
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renrtove those obst at K s tli.it prevent the 
natural transfer of Knglisli capital to 
Ireland ; and it should he their object to 
endca\xnir to take away all those artifi- 
cial excitements to the increase of popu- 
lation wdiich now exist in it. 

Is there any prospect of any change 
of imf)ortance without/ in the first in- 
stance, by some means or other, the 
present progress of* pupiilatioii being 
checked ?~Not the least • So • long as 
[)opulation increases as fast as the capi- 
tal of the country increases, the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants never can be im- 
jirovetl ; and unless measures be adopted 
for checking the increase of |)opiilation, 
ns compared with that of capital, it is 
quite impossible that the condition of the 
people ever can be m-iioiated. 

Ill your opinion, then, the first great 
oliject of the attention of the legislature, 
and of landlords and all other classes, 
should he, by some means or olbcr, to 
ende.ivour to check the present rate at 
which the |X)puIatioii of Ireland is going 
on ? — To increase the rate at which ca- 
pital is augmenting, and to diminish that 
at which population is augmenting. 

If there IS no pros|x;ct of capital being 
increased to such an extent, as that it 
shall overtake the present rate of popula- 
tion, must not the foundation of any ef- 
foclual jilan of improvement be a check 
to the present rate at which the popula- 
tion is increasing.? — Undoubtedly; if it 
be imfHjssiblc to augment capital to the 
extent ‘necessary to pay considerably 
Jiigher wages, then the condition of the 
population can be improved only by an 
iictual dimiiuUion of their nurrtbers, or of 
the ratio of the increase of their numbers. 

‘ To acquire a suflicient augnieniaiion 
of capital, it must go to the extent, not 
only of employing the existing numbers 
of i>eople, Luc those who wiH be added 
hy the natural increase of them, now 
going forward ? — Certainly. 

Being aware of the influence of the* 
Itoman Catholic clergy in Ireland, are 
you of opinion that tbttt influence might 
be applied, so as to restrain the present 
habit of early marriages ? — I should 
think tliat the influence of the Catholic 
dergy of Ireland might be directed so 
as to have a most powerful ettec.:; in in- 
fu-sing better hul^its into the people. If 
the Catholic clergy were tlieini^elves a- 
ware of the principles which determine 
the coriditioii of the lower classes, and 
if they had a sulflcicnt motive to induce, 
them to give cllect to those j)rinciplcs, 
and ti) inculcate them on the minds of 
their pariahianec.«, I cannot doubt their 
influence would be most salutary and 
rilectixcj and would contribato most 


poworfiilly to bring about a In ttcr state 
of things. 

Would not tl>is influence, if properly 
directed, and constantly applied, in ex- 
plaining and teaching, that the coiidilion 
of the poor dejiends very much on the 
poor tliemselves, and in slieumg the u - 
intion of the demand for labour, and ilu* 
number to be employed, be mo>.t use- 
fully exercised by that body, if they fully 
comprehended, as joii have just stated, 
the principles by which the misery or 
ha))pinGss of a people are gov erned ? — I 
have no doubt, that if the Catholic clergy 
were aw'arc of those piineiples, and had 
a suflicient motive to inculcate them, 
they might he instrumental in elleetnig 
a great improvement in the coiidition of 
the people. 

In your opinion, they should retom- 
mend the abstaining from that system of 
early marriages now so imivei sally pre- 
valent? — Yes; I think there is nothing 
tJicy could do, that would coniiibute ■'O 
much to meliorate th^^ tcmpoi.d condi- 
tion of the pcop^|j|i|ykspitted to tluir 
charge, as the inSRjRiig of I'liuleihe 
and forethought, and tW impiessing upon 
the minds of the people, llie aiUantri'^e 
of abstaining from matiimoiual eoniui- 
tioiis’, till they had svime loleiahle cci- 
tainty of being able to pi ovule jueti v 
comfortably for the thiUlicn th.ii mi;;lit 
be supjwsed to aiise Irum them. 

If, ii)stcad of taking this com so, they 
are guided by a notion that a count ly 
cannot he too populous, as long as it c.in 
grow suflicient food for sid/sisteiice, aiul 
make a rule of encouraging manuigi*, 
are they not, in fact, adding to the sum 
of human misery in Ireland Yes ; ii 
so, they certainly act as the most detei- 
mined enemies of Ireland v\oul(l act. 
They may he unconscious of it; hut I 
am firmly persuaded, no enemy of Iic- 
land could act in a w ay more injurious to 
the interests of the community. 

In giving that decided cjpiuion, do you 
feci that you are justified in maintaining 
it upon the experience tlrat,/is to be col- 
lected from what has occurred in all 
times, iuid in all other countries ? — Yc.s ; 

1 feel'*at 1 am perfectly justified in 
mahttaining it tni principles rounded on 
the moat comprehensive experience ; on 
the olpetlencc, in fact, of every age and 
every country. ♦ • 

Doypu'refer to facts of constant and 
unifortn occurrtnee, that w ill support that 
princqfle ?■»— Yes ; there can be no piin- 
ciple more completely established by lueis 
than that princijile is, that the condition 
of the pe6|^c of every country will nl- 
ways dejiiDnd on their numbers, comparcii 
with the capital that is to feed and inaiiu 
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t.iiii ihuni ; anj il' a habit ofcailymar- 
1 uiul of incroasing tfie pcoj)le in a 
jiiuatcr ratio than the capital, is introdu- 
ced into any country, and encouraged, 
the condition of the (leople of such coun- 
tiy will be clianged for the wursw. 

If it be true that in the south of Ire- 
land there are many thousaiur -persons 
^\lu) derive no nieuns for subsistence 
from tlicir own labour, for w hich there 
is no prc'-ent or prcbable future demand, 
and who in fact are in a state of hopeless 
povcity, do you not consider that the 
inaiiiienaiice and support of those per- 
sons (ill uhatever manner, or from what- 
ever vaiicty of sources derived) must be 
considered iijioii 4 strict analysis, as a 
ta\ on the resouices of the country in 
propoitioii to the annual ex^x^nse of each 
incmber'of his cltiss do not know 
tliat I should consider the sums given 
loi the support of any set of individuals 
for whose labour there is no demand 
whatever, in the light of a tax; for I 
luulei stand a tax to he collected always 
toi sonic clesiiq^Lj^bJeet, and laid out 
in the accpiisitioii^ff corresponding be- 
iielii or utilih to tlie public in general; 
.mil the suni'j laid out on those pcopley 
ilioiigh necessary to their su])port, are, in 
leleience to the public, just so much 
wealth absolutely lost or thrown away. 

If It be adiuiitcd that a man, a wo- 
man, and two thildrcii, of this class of 
jiersons in a state of hopeless poverty, 
cannot be sustained in Ireland at a less' 
cxjieiise than that of X'.SO per annum, 
(that at an average of X.ocach), if their 
removal to (’anada eaii he eiiected for the 
sum of X'.HO, and if utter that cxpeiuli- 
tiire they are placed in a siluatiun in 
which they can Mifticicntly provide for 
them''elvcs and tlieir families, is it not 
clear, that at the rate of four years pur- 
chase, wc are enabled by such an emi- 
gration to remove persons who, at the 
termination of those four years, would 
have coiitinned to reinain a charge on the 
community, net only themselves, but 
producing cjiUdrcn which could only lead' 
to an aggravation of the evil, both to 
tlieinselves and the public ; but who, on 
the supposition of tlie other alt^nativc, 
will be in a state of comparative indc- 
])endencc, and w hose children will he a 
soiiicc of ail vantage to themselVet and to 
the community ? — Ifk were to cost £.20 
a-ycar to keep a number of {oeoplc in 
Ireland who contiihute nothing what- 
ever, as by the supposition involved in 
the question, to the w'cuUii of tHw coun- 
try, and if those iiersoiis can be conveyed 
to Ameiica for £.80., I should most ccr- 
tainiy say, that the £.80 were very judu 
ciously laid tout in taking them ihcru; 


provided only that you adopt such mea- 
sures in Ireland as will prevent the blank 
occasioned by taking out, those people 
from being tilled up, for, if yon do not 
do this, you will really have thrown just so 
much money away. 

Under such circumstances, do you con- 
sider that the application of the national 
capital to the removal of these persons 
W'ould bo a legitimate object of public 
expenditure, provided always that such 
ex})enditure should be coupled with pro- 
visions which, os far as legislation and 
practice could go, would have a tendency 
to prevent an increase of population to 
fill up the vacuum eti'ected by this emi- 
gration. In Ireland, for example, par- 
ticularly alluding to the case of lands 
falling out of lease, in which case pro- 
prietors desirous of improving their pro- 
perty would be disposed to eject the 
confer! population, which an unfortunate 
system of leasing hod engendered on 
their estates, and at the same time pre- 
pared so far to alter their system as to 
prevent the recurrence of similar results ; 
in this state of things, do you consider 
that the application of the national ca- 
pital to the removal of these jiersons 
would. be a legitimate direction of public 
expenditure ? — I certainly think, that in 
the circumstances in wliich Ireland is 
actually placed, it would be most prujier 
and advisable for Government to lay out 
a very large sum of money in carrying 
away such tenants as might he ejected, 
or deprived of the means of subsistence 
by the consolidation of farms, provided 
tire landlords gave the Government un- 
questionable security that the place 
w hich those tenants now fill were not to 
bif* occupied for some considerable num- 
ber of years, ns perluifis fifteen or 
tw'cnty ; so that the public might have 
sufficient security that they were not 
wasting their money on emigration, but 
were securing a permaneiit lienefit to tlie 
country. Under that condition, I should 
think it so^nd policy to lay out a very 
large sum in cnnyiiig away the surplus 
jropulation of Ireland to . other jxirts of 
tho world, where they might obtain the 
menus of subsistence hiore readily and 
in greater abundance. 

You have stated, that, provided the 
landed gentlemen who had ejectied those 
persons would give security to Govern- 
ment against the farms f>eing re-occupied 
by the same description of persons for a 
certain space of time, emigration might 
be encouraged ; do you apprehend that, 
under the jirescnt circumstonices of the 
laws a.s they stand in Ireland,: it would 
be praclicahle for any head landlord to 
guard the country against the conse- 
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<iuenc(js of his under tenants re-creating 
I'Ub-tcnaiits, and rc-peoplcing tliosc very 
farms again,, with the same description 
of occupants as occupied them before ? 
—I should think, from all I know of the 
law of Ireland, that in the present cir- 
cvimstanccs of that country, it would be 
next to impossible for landlords to give 
that security which I sny Government 
should demand and obtain, before they 
laid out money on emigration ; but that 
is a very conclusive reason, among many 
otliers, for altering the law, that now ob- 
tains bctw'ccn landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. 

As it would he desirable, in the case 
supposed, tliat proprietors sj}eciully in- 
convenienced by th'j present state of 
things, should concur in removing the 
evil complained of, do you not consider 
that the expense of emigration might be 
furnished in jvirt from private parochial 
or county contributions, and in part from 
the national funds, and that, by this com- 
bination, ^^nore safe and secure system 
would be carried into cflcct ; as in that 
case no party could l>c selected for emi- 
gration, to -whose case the particular re- 
lief was not strictly applicable ? — I should 
think that in the case of Ireland, it would 
be quite needless to inquire very curious- 
ly into the state of the persons about to 
emigrate ; and that great advantage 
would be gained by carrying a large jiro- 
portion of the people to America, or any 
other country where there is a Held for 
their employment; only under the ex- 
press condition that you get security that 
tiieir places shall not be filled up again. 

1 do not think it would be of any great 
importance, in a national point of view, 
liow the expense was defrayed. I consi- 
der it as an object of so great importance, 
that the Government should not be stint- 
ed or scrupulous about Aimishing the 
means. 

In the general review of such a mea- 
sure, do you nof consider that the advan- 
tage to any colony well selected for the • 
puri)ose, and made the receptacle of such 
an emigration, arising from the increase 
of the impulation, by which the resouict s 
of its unoccupied lands of the highest de- 
gree of natural fertility might be deve- 
loiied, is to be considered as increasing 
the expediency of the measure, in a na- 
tional point of view ; and are you not of 
ornnion, that in case of a strict adherence 
to the tenm on which these hypothetical' 
questions are put, the capital necessarily 
consumed for the furtherance of such a 
scheme might be restored to the country 
in an increased ratio, sp that the national 
wealth might be increased rather ihandi- 
minibhed by the cxi^rnnent ?— I do not 


sec any reason whatever to think that the 
national wealth would be more increased 
by sending those persons to a colony, than 
it would be by sending them to any other 
country, having a commercial intercom sc 
with us, where they could employ them- 
selves with equal advantage. I thiijk it 
would be an advantage, in a national 
]ioint of view, to remove them to any pait 
of the commercial w’orld, where they 
could be employed with nmst advantage, 
whether that country we>e a colony of 
England or not. 

If the national ivealth were only to i)e 
restored to par, or even slightly diminish- 
ed by the direct effect of such a mcasme 
of emigration, might not the indued 
consequences resulting to the country 
from whence that emigration was taken, 
from the improved i)08ition in which tlic 
remaining population would be left, prove 
in themselves a source of advantage, 
which, coupled with tho direct conse- 
quences, would show a matciial and sen- 
sible increase of public expcndituic ? — 
There are no grounj^wiiatever, as it aj)- 
pears to me, for conouding that the na- 
tional wealth would be in the least degn e 
diminished by carrying people out of the 
country who arc unable to piovide for 
themselves, and consequently are a bur- 
then upon it ; and while the national 
wealth W'Ould not be diminished by cany- 
ing those people out, the comforts of 
those who remain would be very much 
increased by doing so ; and if you place 
the emigrants in any count) y which nutin- 
tains a commercial intercourse with Eng- 
land, they Avill increase our commerce 
with that country, and thus contribute to 
increase national opulence. 

Are you acquainted, generally, willi 
the state of the law in Scotland be- 
tween landlord and tenant ?— I consider 
myself us having a general acquaintance 
with it 

Is a lease in Scotland considered its real, 
or as personal projicrty ?— .It is considered 
as real property. 

Can you explain to the Committee in 
what legal seuse that wor^ is understood 
in Scotland ? — It is considered in the 
same jroint of view as pro])erty in land, 
not as property in money or moveables. 

I'hen the property in a lease for years 
is considered as real property ?~-It is con- 
sidered as a real estate. 

Has the tenant of a farm in Scotland, 
under a lease io which no clause is insert, 
cd authorising the tenant to assign his 
lease, Or to sub-divide his farm, or suli-let 
it, any power so to sub-divide, assign, or 
sub-let ?— No ; according to the daw of 
Scotland, if there be no clause inserted in 
a lease, specially authorising -the tenant to 
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iiRsign, or sul).lct, he has no jiower cither 
to assign or suh-let ; but in the event of 
his death, his lease must descend to his 
heir at law, to the exclusion of all other 
persons whatever. 

Does the law extend to leases of long 
duration ? — No; when they exceed the 
ordinary duration of leases, I believe a 
different rule obtains. 

What is the ordinary duration of leases 
in Scotland ? — It may be taken at nine- 
teen years. 

Supposing a clause to be inserted in the 
lease of a farm in Scotlandt authorising 
the tenant to sub-let, gan the landlord 
distrain the sub-tenants for honaftdc pay- 
ments of rent made by them to the prin- 
cipal tenant, in the event of the principal 
tenant becoming bankrupt while in ar-> 
rear to him ? — When a Scotch landlord 
gives his principal tenant power to sub- 
let, he has no power to distrain the sub- 
tenants of that principal tenant, if they 
have Jwnn fide paid their rents to him, for 
any arrears of rent that may be due to 
him (the landlord) in the event of the 
principal tenant becoming bankrupt. 

In what manner docs a landlord en- 
force the law', supposing a tenant sub-lets, 
contrary to his lease ? — He can bring an 
action, cither before the Sheriff’ or the 
(lourt of Session, concluding for damages, 
or concluding for the ejectment of all the 
tenants from the farm. 

Is that process a cheap and summary 
process ? — If the action is brought in the 
lirst instance into the Court of Session, it 
is disposed of as a summary process ? and 
is, I believe, decided in a comparatively 
short period, and the cxjKjnses are not 
very considerable. 

If it IS brought before the ShcrilT’s 
Court, how is it ? — It can be appealed to 
the Court of Session ; therefore it is con- 
sidered, I believe, more advantageous to 
bring it, in the first instsnee, into the 
Court of Session. 

Is this process found effectual ? — Quite 
effectual. There is no such thing in 
Scotland as sub-letting, in contravention 
either of the common law of the country, 
or of clauses in a lease. 

What, in your opinion, has been the 
effect of this law in Scotland ?— I am in- 
clined to attribute a very considerable 
portion of the prosperity of Scotland to 
the oiicration of this law ; according as 
the capital of the country increased, ten- 
ants were enabled to take larger farms ; 
landlords had consciiuently an opportuni- 
ty of consolidating their estates into large 
farms ; and this law has effectually pre- 
vented those farms being again subdivided, 
except by the concurrence of the landlord. 
From what you have learned with ire- 
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gard to the law In Ireland rcs|)cctingSUh- 
Ictting, and the effect of sub-letting there, 
what in yoUr opinion would be the pio- 
bable eff'ect of introducing a law similar 
to the law' of Scotland into that country ? 
—I should think it would bo most advan- 
tageous to Ireland. I do not know that 
any measure could be adopted more ad- 
vantageous to it. 1 think it would give 
the landlord that just controul over his 
estate which he ought to have, and which 
he has never yet had in Ireland ; it w'ould 
prevent a farm which has liecn once con- 
solidated from being again divided with- 
out the consent of the landlord. 

Can you state what the nature of the 
lalv is in Ireland, which prevents the 
landlord from successfully enforcing a 
covenant in his lease ?— I do not know 
what those circumstances arc in the' ad- 
ministration of the law that prevent its 
being done ; but I see it universally laid 
dow'ii by all the witnesses before this 
Committee, and in the best btioks on Ire- 
land, that restrictive clauses in leases are 
there nearly a dead letter. 

Inasmuch as the lease must by the law 
of Scotland descend, unless a covenant l>c 
specially made to the contrary, to the 
heir at law of the tenant, to the exclu- 
sion of all other persons, does not that 
lay the tenant under a disadvantage ?— >1 
am not aware that that lays a tenant un- 
der any disadvantage. When a tenant 
takes a farm in Scotland, he knows that 
he is taking it under this condition, as 
w'cll as under any other condition in the 
lease ; he knows that such is the law' he 
takes it under ; and, therefore, it cannot 
be said to lay himninder n disadvantage. 

In point of fact, do the tenants com- 
plain of the law in Scotland ?— No ; on 
the contrary^ ail the most intelligent ten- 
ants (and 1 know several who are very 
intelligent) that I have ever conversed 
with — and there has been a good deal of 
discussion on this point since the state of 
the law in Ireland began to be so much 
talked of— have all said, that the Scotch 
l«aw is the most advantageous for their 
interest that could be devised. 

In point of practice, does a tenant in 
Scotland let his farm to his heir at 
law, or take steps to tffrn aside the 
course of law by any previous engage- 
ment with his landlord ? — There are very 
few Ici^cs made in Scotland in which 
there is a power given to the tenant either 
*to assign or sub-let ; not one in a hun- 
dred, I believe, contains any such power ; 
and any testament or any deed made, un- 
less expressly founded on such a clause in 
the lease, is w'orth nothing ; it cannot .be 
pleaded in any court of justice^ 

If a tenant wished that a son, not the 
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tUlcst, should inherit, what course could 
he adopt to carry that wish into clFect ? 
lie could not ;uh)pt any course to carry 
that wish into crtect in any other way than 
by getting the lundlurd's assent to an as. 
signnient to that son instead of his eldest. 

Would such un agreement with a land* 
lord mid assignment set aside the law to 
the prejudice of the eldest son ? — It 
v\ ould ; because it would be like making 
a new lease. 

Has this system of law of landlord and 
tenant, in your opinion, contributed to 
the improvement of the husbandry of 
Scotland ? — Yes, I think it has most de- 
cidedly contributed to the iinprorement of 
husbandry. It has made Mic tenants more 
respectable, by making farms, or tending 
to make them large; it has prevented 
any but people possessed of considerable 
capital from taking farms in Scotland. 

Is the ]ircscnt highly-cultivated state 
of Scotland to be attributed to this cause 
in any degroj ?— Yes ; I think it is at- 
tiibutablc to this cause to a considerable 
extent. 

What effect has it had on the condition 
of the labouring classes in respect of di- 
recting their system of life and their ha- 
bits to the present course in which it is 
settled I think it has been extremely 
advantageous to the labouring class. By 
preventing the splitting of farms once 
joined together, it has tended to occasion 
cultivation by mdans of large farms, and 
consequently by means of few labourers ; 
so that there has not been that facility of 
obtaining slips of land and the means of 
support y> hich there has been in Ireland. 

Do you think the condition of the la- 
Iiouring class is better, in consequence of 
their not being able easily to obtain laud ? 
—Certainly ; that is my cle* opinion. 

Can a tenant in Scotland build houses 
for the pur|K»se of lodging his labourers 
or his farm servants, without leave from 
his landlord ?— Yes, I believe he could ; 
?)ut be could not kt any portion of the 
farm, however small, to those people 
w ithout the consent of his landlord. 

They might be there ihiring the life of 
the tenant ? — Yes ; but they could not 
occupy any portion of the land as tenants, 
he could introduce them only as servants. 

'An the house alone would occu]i}’ land, 
the letting of the house would be p con- 
travention of the. lease ?— He co^d not 
Iniild a house except for his owa set vanfs; 
he could not let it to others. • 

SuppoSO 'B Scotch Burmer built a cot- 
tage upon his form, and Jet it to a labour- 
er, or allowed a labourer to live in it vrith 
an understanding that he was to occupy 
^ it for H year, would that tx; considered a 
S'/ sub-lctting ?■— I am not aware whether a 
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case of Ihut sort has ever hren cU-cided in 
Scotland ; but 1 should consider, upon 
general piinciples, lluit if the poison oc- 
cupying that bouse was not employed iis 
a labourer by llic firmer, it would be 
held to be a sub-lctting, or n subdivision 
of the faini, and he would lie turned out 
of it. 

But if he was employed as a labourer ? 
—I believe the tenant may build as many 
houses ns he pleases fur the accommoda- 
tion of his sei vnnts. 

If there wa-i any bargain for rent, how 
ivould it Ik* ?— 'fben, 1 take it, it would 
be a sub-lease. * 

Then the privilege of l>uiltliiig collages 
w'ill he merely and solely for the purpose 
of the accommodation and Jotlgmg of 
persons that are actually his servants ? — 
Precisely ; and there never is an instance 
of any cottages being built by a tenant 
forfmy other purpose. 

The jiersons would be in the character 
of farm servants ? — Of farm servants, or 
farm labourers; but not farm tenants, 
living in farmers* houses. 

What is the nature of the Slieiilf's 
Court, before which tovenants in Soteli 
leases aic brought to trial ? — 'flic ShenH- 
depute, or in his absence the Sh’enll’-i.ub- 
stitute, is the .sole judge in that court. 

Is it a c6urt that sits frequently ? — 
It is. 

Is the general adminL>tiation of the 
Jaws carried on by that court in the coun- 
ties? — Yes. 

Is the business that is carried on in 
England by miigijitratcs at .sessions car- 
ried on at that court ? — I believe it i.s 
princitKiliy carried on in the Sheriilk* 
Courts in Scotland. 

. May all matters regarding covenants in 
leases, and matters of that nature, be 
tried before the Shenff-depiUe, or his sub- 
stitute ?— They may ; but it is found 
generally more advantageous to bring ac- 
tions concluding for ejectment of tenants 
directly into the Court of Session, to 
avoid the chance of appeal. 

That court sits at Edinburgh It 
docs. 

Does the Sheriff jlry w ith the assistance 
of ft jury ? — No ; only in criminal cases, 
which very seldom come before him. In 
all civil oases, he tries without any jury. 

Of what condition of life i.s the (icrsoii 
who fills llie office of Sheriff-substilulc ? 
Thc^hflriff'Suhstilute is generally a pcr.son 
in a Very resjiectablc condition of life ; 
and generally has bccA bred in some dc- 
f>artmc»t'of the law. 

Is he an advocate ?—*Not frequently 
an advocate. 

Is there more than one Shcriflk' court 
in a county f^Thsxc ia only one Shoriff- 
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elepute'd com t ; but in some of the l;irf;e 
counties there arc difTerent Sherilf-substi* 
tales who have dilloreut courts. 

Does lie hold his court Always in one 
])Iace ^ — Tlie Sheri/Kdeputc holds his 
court, I think, hut I am not certain, in 
one place, and the Shcriff-substitutes hold 
theirs in one place. 

Have you justices of the peace, with 
.sirndar power',, in Scotland, to the jus- 
tices of peace in England ?— I do not 
know the powers of the justices of the 
peace in England, nor very well in Scot- 
land ; but 1 underjstand there is a large 
class (jf cases which come before justices 
of the peace in England, which come be- 
fore the Sheriffs in Scotland. 

Do the Sheriffs* Courts try all descrip. 
t ion of criminal cases ?— I cannot really 
say. I believe they might do it; but 
those cases are generally brought before 
the Court of Justiciary. 

Arc the smaller cases of a criminal na- 
ture tried before that court ?— -There are 
very few cases of a criminal description 
trieil before the Sherifl^!’ Courts. 

Have they the pf)wcr of issuing war- 
rants for ai resting, in matters of a crimi- 
nal nature, and committing ?— Yes, they 
have. 

Is not the whole of that business per- 
formed by that court in Scotland ? — Yes, 

1 believe almost entirely. 

TIow is the business of distraining for 
rent carried on in Scotland ?— It is car- 
neil on under the authority of warrants 
granted by the Shcrilfs. 

Has the landlord a riglit of himself to 
distrain by his own servant or bailiff? 

— He must distrain by the Sheriffs’ of- 
ficer. 

Ucforc he can distrain in Scotland, he 
must make an application to the Shcrift’? 
—Yes ; and obtain his warrant, and pro- 
ceed upon it. 

Who executes the warrant?— The She- 
ri (f’s ofliccis. - 

Do they sci/.e, and sell, and account for 
the goods disluiincd ? — I cannot answer 
that distinctly, not being conversant with 
those subjects, but I believe they do. 

Was it the practice in Scotland, at any 
former period, for the landlords to grant 
long leases, for instance, leases for lives ? 

— 'l’h<it was the practice at one time, but 
if is ill very general disuse now. 

At what period can you refer to when 
it was the practice ?— It was pretty ge- 
nerally the practice about 1750 or 1760, 
but it has been going out progressively 
faince the American war. 

What do you consider to be the cause 
of the change in the' practice from that 
system to the present lease of nineteen 
years?—.! conceive one cause to liave been 
VOL. xvir. 
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the increase of wealth in the country 
but especially the increase in the price of 
.almost all articles of agricultural produce 
In Scotlahd since 1790. Those landlords 
who had let thei< estates for long leases, 
found them to be worth next to nothing 
compared with those whose farms had 
been let on short leases ; and to avoid 
falling under that loss again, they have 
almost uniformly altered the term of their 
leases. 

Suppose, in the year 1750, when that 
practice of long leases existed, the law in 
Scotland had been like that in Ireland, 
and landlords could not have prevented 
&ub-lctting, what would have been the 
present state of Scotland ? — 1 conceive 
there would have been a much larger n- 
gricultural jicpulation ; and that that a- 
gricultural population would have been in 
an infinitely worse state than it is now. 

Is the agricultural population greater. 

In your opinion, than it pught to be for 
carrying on the business of agriculture ? 
—Not in Scotland, I conceive. 

What is your opinion as to the state of 
the case in Ireland ? — All those people 
who arc coiisidered«to be the best judges 
of the number of jXJoplc in Ireland, as 
compared with their means of subsistence 
and employment, estimate that there arc 
about three times as many pcopld as arc 
necessary to cultivate the land. 

Can you st;>tc to the Committee what 
is the proportion of the population of 
England that is employed in agriculture ? 

— It is stated in the late census ; I do pot 
precisely recollect it now, but I think ft 
is less than one third. 

Are the Committee to understand, that, 

In your opinion, the great leading mca- 
.surc that can, be alone effectual to make 
an alteration in the present state of things, 
must be a complete alteration of the law . 
of landlord and tenant, as it now exists in 
Ireland ?— I think that is a most imi)ort- 
ant measure ; 1 do not by any means say 
it is the only leading measure, but I think 
that without it any other system of mea- 
sures will be ineffectual. 

In comparison with otjier means you 
have suggested, by which u change maj^ 
be efiected in the nature and condition o* 
the people of Ireland, do you think this 
is the one that is likely to be the most in- 
fluential ? — I should think this would bo 
one that would be among the most influ- 
ential; and next to this, perhaps, would 
be the taking aivay of the existing induce- 
ment to multiply cottages, and cousc- 
qucntly beggars, by creating forty shil- 
ling freeholds. 

In what manner can the people be dis- 
posed of who would be removed from 
furiTis, if the landlords acted on a general 
3 D 
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sy stem of cloaiio" the farms -when tlu*y 
foil out of \cui>c, of the supcrdbundunl po- 
jiulatioii ?— I. tliiiik they might be dis- 
)) 0 ;»cd of by that sort of emigration with 
ros|)cct to which 1 have liecn examined. 

if, in the north of Ireland, where the 
linen manufacture exists, the landlords 
were to collect the surplus agricultural 
pojmlation in villages, so as to divide the 
business of carrying on tlie manufacture 
from the business of carrying on ngricuU 
turc, would that, in your opinion, be a 
wholesome reformation ?^Yes 1 think it 
would decidedly be so ; I think you would 
have better agriculturists, and better ma- 
nufacturers, and that the population would 
be more comfortable. 

Would it tend furrber to increase tlu? 
comfort of that people themselves ? — I 
th^nk it would. 

Would a weaver, occupying his time 
wholly ill weaving, actually have better 
means of sup|X)rting himself and his fa- 
mily, than be has now, being partly a 
farmer, and partly a weaver ?— Undoubt- 
edly ; he would be able to give his whole 
time and attention to one business, and 
to perfect himself in it ; whereas they are 
now devoted to two occupations, and he 
cannot acquire that degree of skill and 
dexterity in either which he would do, if 
confined to only one* 

Would not, under those circumstances, 
the whole of his ivages remain in his pos-i. 
session for his own use, in place of a part 
of tliemMieing applied to the payment of 
rent ? — Yes, certainly ; the only jiortton 
lie would have to pay away, would be the 
rent of his house, if lie was not landlord 
of it. 

In the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, how are the operative 
workmen circumstanced, in resiiect to 
their habits of living, as to houses, and 
the means of purchasing and obtaining 
food ? — I believe them to be, generally, 
pretty well oiT ; quite as well oil' as the 
agricultural labourer. 

Is it the ]>ractice with them to hold 
lands? — I believe it is the practice, to 
some little extent, in some districts of 
Yorkshire ; but not in Scotland, nor in 
IjUancashire. 

What is the state of the manufacturers, 
in regard tq health and morals, that h'\ e 
in towns, and work altogether at tlieir 
trades, not engaging at all in agricultural 
pursuits ?— I believe the morality of ma- 
nufacturing towns to be to the full as good 
as the morality of the country, and tlic 
health very little inferior. 

Have enquiries been made, and returns 
of that description which can be dej3cn(U 
ed upony collected, which may establish 
that fuct?«-It is not easy to establish the 


fact about morality, it is so dilliciilt to 
know what the word means ; but so far 
as we understand by it. honesty, and the 
intercourse Ixjtwcen the sexes, I believe 
the inhabitants of the manuructuring 
towns are quite on a level with those of 
the country ; and the parocliial register-, 
prove they are very little, if at all, Icsi. 
healthy. 

As to intelligence and information, how 
docs the comparison stand between the 
{xipulation of manuracLiiriiig towns, and 
the country ]iopulation ? — 'I'hat is altoge- 
ther in favour of the manuraetureis : in 
point of intelligence and iid'oi inalion, they 
are decidedly su|>eriL)r to the agiicultii- 
rists. 

Arc there complaints in Srolland about 
absentee landlords ? — \o ; I never heard 
of any such complaints. 

Are there many absentee lanJloids from 
Scotland ?— A great many. 

Do those farms, where there are ab- 
sentees, bring a lower or a higher rent, 
than where the landlords are resident ? — 
I believe that throughout Scotland, a faun 
belonging to an absentee lanillonl, of the 
same goodness as one belonging to a re- 
sident landlord, would let lor rather u 
higher rent. 

What reason is there for its hearing a 
higher rent tlian if the landlord wa*, re i- 
dent ?— No tenant likes to live under that 
system of surveillance and ovei looking 
which is generally cxercibcd by a laiul- 
lord. When a landlord’ goch abroad, or 
lives in England, his alfairs aie managed 
by his factor or agent, who is generally 
a very intelligent person, and much mote 
conversant with country ndUirs than the 
landlords arc ; so that the tenants prefer 
dealing with him to dealing with the land- 
lord. 

That depends on the character of the 
factor, and would not a[)p]y to a country 
where the tenant jw-eferred dealing with 
the landlord ? — If the landlord were to 
employ a very bad man as his factor, of 
course the tenant would prefer a resident 
landlord to deal with, if he were a better 
man ; but in Scotland, I believe I am 
warranted in saying, that, generally s|K*uk. 
ingt they uniformly prefer absentee land- 
lords. 

Do you conceive England sustains any 
injury from the numlicr of absentees in 
France ?— No, I do not;- England would 
have them to feed and clothe were they 
in England ; and whether she feeds or 
clothes them in England or France, is ,t 
matter of |)crfect indilT’ercnce to England. 

Do you conceive, that the general in- 
terests of any country can be so well 
watched over and guarded, if ilie landed 
proprietors of it, generally, arc absent 
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from it, as if they arq-j)rcsent in it, and 
attending to the.intcrior lociil concerns of 
the country If tlic landlords are ani- 
mated by the same feelings, and have the 
banic interests as the majority of the in- 
habitants of the country, and if they are 
more intelligent than the agents whom 
tliey employ when Ihoy go away, then, 
provided these two elements arc given, I 
think the country would be the better for 
the residence of the landlords, but not 
otherwise. 

Do you think, that if seven-eighths of 
the landed proprietors of England were 
to go abroad, leaving their estates in the 
hands of agents to manage them, the ge- 
ncial concerns of this country would go 
on as well as they do now ?— -I think, if 
there were courts established in England 
like the ShcriiTs' Courts of Scotland, and 
if the agents, or persons selected to ma- 
nage the estates of absentees, were men 
of as good character, and as intelligent as 
those who manage the estates of Scotch 
absentees, liingland would rather gain by 
the absence of the great proportion of the 
landed proprietors. 

Arc you of opinion, that an assimila- 
tion of the law of Ireland, with respect 
to landlord and tenant, to that which 
obtains in Scotland, would liave any ten- 
dency to increase the ratio of capital to 
population ?— Yes ; 1 think it would 
have a tendency to increase the capital 
of the country ; and it would have a 
powerful tendency to lessen the means of 
obtaining small patches of land for the 
])coplc to live on ; .and avouI^, conse- 
quently, be a clog on population. 

Have you turned your attention to the 
public expenditure of Ireland, and can 
you state whether tiic revenue collected 
in Ireland is suilicient to defray the ex- 
pense of governing ' that couutry ?— I 
understand the revenue collected in Ire- 
land is nearly three millions short of de- 
fraying the expense of governing tliat 
country, and paying the interest on' that 
portion of the national debt of the emi 
jiirc w hich properly belongs to Ireland. 

Arc you aware whether the revenue 
collected in Scotland is sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of the government of 
Scotland ?— Yes ; the revenue of Scot- 
land not only defrays the expense of go- 
vernment, but also affords an annual sur- 
plus of about £.3,000,000, which is re- 
mitted to London. > ; 

Have you ever heard any cOpiplftints 
made in Scotland about the bad of 
remitting so large a sum of surplus re- 
venue to England ?— No, never. 

In what manner arc the ISictors or 
agents for estates paid in Scotland ?— 
'J'hey are uniformly paid by salaries. 
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Not by per centages on the amount 
collected ? — No, scarcely ever. 

Is it a practice for factors to receive 
presents from tenants on taking out 
leases?— No, there is no such thing 
known ; if it were known that a Scotch 
factor or agent w'as receiving presents 
from tenants, he would be immediately 
dismissed from his situation. 

Are no sort of fees alJow'cd ?— Not 
that 1 am aware off I do not believe 
there is any fee of any kind. If the 
agent writes the lease, he is paid the 
same as any other man of business w ould 
lie, but not otherwise. 

Do you think the tenant is at all check- 
ed in his industry, by not being enabled 
to dispose of his liirm by will as he 
pleases ?— ^1 should think it is conceivable 
that a case might occur, in w'bicb the 
present law of landlord and tenant in 
Scotland would give a tenant less motive 

be industrious than he would have if 
he had the power to dispose of the leaso 
by will ; but I think that is a case that 
would very rarely dccur, because in the 
vast majority of cases, tenants have no 
disposition to leave their property except 
to their heir at law ; and if it w'ere to 
occur much more frequently than it docs, 
it would not be an objection entitled to 
any weight, when compared with the 
advantages resulting frofn that law. 

Is it a practice in Scotland to introduce 
a clause into the. lease by which a tenant, 
on quitting receives the value from the 
landlord of the improvements he has 
made ?— JNo ; 1 do not think .it is ; it 
may be sometimes done, but I believe 
rarely. Sometimes the tenant pays a |)er 
cenUge for buildings and improvements 
that have been made, and in some few 
instances he may receive a full compen- 
sation for such improvements at the end 
of the lease ; but I believe tliosc.to bo 
very few. . 

if a tenant makes himself any perma- 
nent improvement on tbo expiration of 
the lease, is it ever made a matter of 
bargain, that be should be repaid by the 
landlord upon quitting the land?*^I 
should be inclined to sijr, not often, , and 
if it is not made a matter of bargain, bo« 
w'ould get nothing for such buildings. 

Is It the .pAwtice for tbcjandlord to 
provide the buildings and permanent im- 
provements of the farAf in Scotland ?— 
yes; I think he provides the greater 
part of the modem buildings, and the 
tenant usually pays a per centage on the 
sum expended by him. - ’ 

Do landlords carry, the system to' a 
gmat extent, of erecting vnlqhblc build- 
ings for the use of the tenanto on thcii; 
farms ?— Jfes, they do. In many of the 
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most fertile districts of sSotland, the 
farm biiildin;?s arc very expensive in- 
deed ; generally speaking, they arc very 
good in all the large and valuable farms 
that have lately been let, or let within 
the course of the last twenty-five years. 

The practice in Scotland is for the 
landlords to act liberally in providing 
every sort of accommodation for their 
tenants ? — Yea, I Ixilieve that to be the 
practice in all the lower districts of the 
country, and to a very considerable ex- 
tent also in the Highlands. 

In what way docs a landlord now se- 
cure his proiicrty in those buildings, 
from injury and dilapidation ? — The ten- 
ant is bound almost uniformly in the 
lease, to leave the buildings on the farm 
in what is called a tenantable state of 
repair. 

If he docs not do so, what is the remedy 
of the landlord ?— If he does not do so, 
the only remedy would, I conceive, but* 
I cannot speak positively, be an action 
against him. 

Do instances occur of landlords sus- 
taining injury by the misconduct of their 
tenants in those respects? — Sometimes, 
but rarely. 

Can a tenant throw up his lease in 
Scotland when he * pleases, or is it bind- 
ing upon him during the iieriod prescrib- 
ed in the lease ?— It is binding ujwn him 
during the entire period prescribed in the 
lease. 

Is the rate of rent in Scotland, in your 
opinion, as high as it is in England ? — 

I should say, that on lands of «qiial fer- 
tility it was higher in Scotland than In 
England. 

Docs that arise as well from the sys- 
tem of husbandry, as from the exemption 
from poor’s rates and tithes ? — The mar- 
kets of England being open to the Scotch 
farmers, there can be no doubt that the 
exemption from poor rates and tithes con- 
tributes to augment rent in Scotland ; 
and I think, that, generally speaking, the 
system of husbandry is better. 

In what respects is it better— in }X)int 
of the economy yith which it is curried 
on, or of skill ?— I should think in both ; 

I believe it is conducted with greater eco. 
nomy and greater skill. ' 

How are farm servants paid in Sciot- 
land ?— Sometimj|S they arc paid partly 
in money and partly in provisions ; and 
occasionally they receive another |)ortion 
of their Wages in the shape of a house. 
In many coses they arc paid entirety in 
money. 

Do they live in the farmer’s houses 
commonly, or are they collected from 
the neighlxiurhood ?— Sometimes they 
live in tbc furin houses ; but in the best 


cultivated districts: of the country, they 
do not in general live in ihc'in. 

In what way are they then paid ? — 
Then they are either paid wholly in mo- 
ney, or partly in money, and partly in 
provisions. 

What is the general character of 
Scotch faclorb.or agents of chtates ? — 
t should say that, generally speaking, 
they are one of the most resjicctablc clas- 
ses of men in the counliy; I do not 
know any more cstimalde class; they 
are gen<;rally ^lersons of great intelligence 
and of perfect integrity. 

Of what rank of hie arc they ? — 'riiey 
are at all events equal to, and peihaps 
occupy rulher a higher station in sju-iely 
than the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

What is the sort of educatiim they 
receive? — Some of them are e>cee(lingly 
well educated ; and all of them arc in- 
structed in the common hraiuhes of 
knowledge; and arc almost unifoimly 
well acquainted with ruial allairs 

Are they selected from tlie class of 
respectable farmers ?— They generally 
know a great deal about farming; a. id 
most frequently have in addition a con- 
siderable knowlege of the law. 

Arc they fitted to act as magistrates ? — 
They are commonly litted tcp act as jus- 
tices of the peace, as the oflice exisU m 
Scotland. 

Dp you know at what rate of salary 
they are paid ? — They are generally paid 
by fixed salaries, varying from X.liOO 
jicrhaps to £.J,OOO a-year. 

Is it the practice tor a factor to ma- 
nage scveial estate.s, or to give his whole 
time to one ?— VV''hen tlie csUites are 
small, one factor maj manage scveial ; 
but w'hcn an estate is uorili iioin four to 
five or six thousand pounds and upwards, 
it requires the undivided ailcnliuii of a 
single factor. 

. As we formerly intimated, wc shall 
now give tliosc extracts from the 
journals wc have referred to, which 
appear to us to lislvc set at rest the 
principles laid down by Mr McCul- 
loch, in regard to absenteeism. 'J’hc 
first extract is from the Morning 
Chronicle of 7ih September last. I n 
commenting on the evidence which 
we have now given in detail, the 
writer thus states his objections to 
the doctrines there laid down: 

It seems to u-s, that Mr M‘Culloch has 
not explained the mutter either very ac- 
curately or very clearly in this evidenc. 
It may not be amiss, to simplify the 
matter, to assume that the Imidholdcr'b 
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rent ib ])aul in kind, and that onc>lhird 
nl* Llic produce is the share of it which 
accrues to Iiini. If we suppose farther, 
that scvcn-Gi^hths of the landholders arc 
ahsenlecs, (the proportion is too grc4it, 
we know, but it is that given in one of 
the questions,) sevcn-cighths of one-third 
of the produce of the soil of all Ireland 
might be Sent to them to Eiuland or 
Scotland, if they resided there. For this 
seven -eighths of one-third of the produce 
of Ireland, no etpiivalent would be re- 
ceived liy Ireland. It would go to Mvcll 
the amount of the produce in the mar- 
kets of Fngl.ind and Scotland. The 
manner in uhicli the matter is really 
transacted is not materially different. 
The f.irmers dispose of their produce to 
the exporters of Dublin, Cork, Water- 
lord, Limerick, &c., who convey it to the 
lilnglisli and Scotch markets, anti the re- 
turn, amounting to so many millions, is 
paid to the absentee landlords. Of these 
inilln))is, so much is expended hy the 
kind holder in house-rent and servants, 
so mucli in dresses for himvself and fa- 
mily, so much in food, so much in wines, 
so much in other articles ot luxury. But 
it is not neccsssry that any part of this 
expenditure should give employment to 
the industry of Ireland, and [MiVhaps the 
only article derived from Ireland is his 
linen. 

If these absentee landholders had re- 
mained in Ireland, so much of the seven, 
eighths of the third of the produce would 
have been expended to jiay for the wines, 
the teas, the sugars, cloth, &c. used in 
his family ; but a considerable portion 
would have been consumed by his fa- 
mily on the spot, and a considerable 
portion would also have been given to 
the producers of coarse manufactures, 
obtained more advantageously on tlic 
spot than from a distance, and to va- 
rious tradesmen, as tailors, shoemakers, 
fee. for their labour.* 

Poland is a country which, being still 
more backward than Ireland, may serve 
to make this matter still more clear. The 
Polish Serfs have each a small posses- 
sion, hy the cultivation of which they arc 
supported, and they work so many dayd 
ill the week for the landlord. The Po- 
lish landholders store up all beyond 
their own consumption, to be exported 
for the foreign commodities of which 
they are in want. If we were to sup- 
pose all the Polish landholders to live 
in England, the whole produce of the 
country (the cultivators consuming all 
that they raise on their own possessions 
themselves) would be conveyed to Eng- 
land, who would thence, in fact, pos.ses8 
a large population, employed in furnish* 
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iiig coiniiiuditics for these landholdeis, 
these servants, &c. which ought natural- 
ly to have resided in Poland* ^ 

It seems to us that Mr M‘Culloch 
has made a very simple subject obscure, 
by his manner of trodiing it. 

There is, at the same time, no essen- 
tial distinction between the absence of 
an English or Scotch country gentle- 
man from his estate, and the alisence 
of an Irish gentleman. It is the same 
thing, as far us Northumberland and iCast 
Lothian are concerned, whether iIilmc 
lanillords reside in London or Dublin. 
At the same time, it cannot be doulaod, 
that' if there was exported from tho 
single port of Bcrwick-upon-'l’wccd, 
the port of a very small clislrict, m 
1814# and 1815, 90,500 quarters of 
wheat, 13,587 quarters of flour, .3I<,055 
quarters of barley, 150,000 quarters 
of oats, without taking any account 
of the salmon, eggs, animal food con- 
veyed by land, &.C., the district supply- 
ing that food, which contains but a hand- 
ful of inhabitants, would, iT fonning a 
distinct State, in which non-residonco 
was interdicted, and if all foreign trade 
was prohibited, would be covered by a 
comparatively large population— Londoi i 
would be smaller, of course, and so 
w’ould our manufacturing towns, and the 
industry of the country generally wouM 
be less advanced, because manufacturing 
industry is best promoted by the con- 
gregation of numbers of* men in one 
5 j)ot ; but the number of mechanics and 
artizans in this particular district would 
be increased. The present inhabitants 
of the district are, however, more fwos- 
pefuus now than they would be on the 
other supposition, because the agricul- 
turist actually obtains the goods he re- 
quires chea}>er than if they were manu- 
factured on the spot, under less favour- 
able circumstances. 

There can be no question, we think, 
that if there were to lie no Irish alisctUec 
landlords, there would be a considerable 
town population in Ireland to consume 
that part of the landlord's share of pro*. 
ducc, which could be more profitably 
given to tradesmen at home than to 
tradesmen elsewhere. But the prosiierity 
of th6 Empire at large would be no farth- 
er promoted thereby than in so far as a 
greater proportion of town population in 
the South of Ireland might advance the 
civilization of that part of the country, 
and diminish the expense of keeping it 
in order. It seems idle, however, to 
attach any importance to absentecisiTi. 
Where arc we to stop ? The iphahitants 
of the villages used to complain bitterly 
when. the landlords took to the eounty 
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towns, and the county towns complained 
when they took to the capital. There 
would l)e no jend to regulation if we were 
to legislate against absenteeism, for a 
landlord at twenty miles distance would 
be, to all intents and purposes, as much 
on absentee from the district in which 
his projierty lies, as if he were at hve 
Imndred miles distance. It is of no con* 
sequence to the Empire at large in what 
manner 4hc inhabitants are distributed 
(except with regard to the influence of 
towns in civilizing a barbarous iieople), 
and it is therefore idle and unprofitable 
<leclamatlon in the Irish, to be per[ic- 
tually harping on their absentees. 

The following answer to the above 
paper in the Morning Chronicle, 
appeared in the Scotsman of 14th 
September, and it requires only a 
little attention to see how complete 
the answer is in ^ its parts, and 
how well it corroborates the dec- 
trines exhibited in the evidence of 
Mr ^M^Cullocb, to whom it has been 
ascribed. 


ABSENTEEISM. 

It would be worse than idle to take 
the least notice of the ignorant and abu* * 
sive nonsense published in the Irish pu- 
llers on the subject of absenteeism ; but 
as a writer in the Morning Chronicle 
has, though without intending it, been 
giving cunsidcrable countenance to the 
bume outcry, wc shall take the liberty 
to say a few words on the subject. 
The writer in the Chrpnicle says (for it 
is needless to allude .to his other cases), 
that if the rolish landlords were to reflfde 
in England, the whole share of the pro- 
duce of Poland falling to them would be 
tmnsiiortod to England, who would in 
consequence immscss a large population 
employed in furnishing commodities, &c. 
for these landlords, whitdi onglU natu». 
rally to have rended in Poland, It fa 
quite impossible to hold language like 
this, and at the same tinuT to contend 
that absenteeism is, not injurious; and 
instead of attempting to reconcile what 
is evidently contradictory, wc shall con- 
tent ourselves with showing that the 
statement of the writer in the Chronicle 
is altogether erroneous. 

Let us suppose, for the Sake of il- 
lustrating the principle, that b number 
of Polish landlords actually arrive in 
England, and let us endeavour to trace 
and exhibit what would be the eifect of 
their residence ih/ete^Jirsty on the in- 
dustry of EngUmd* and, second^ on that 
of Poland. In >placc, it is ob. 

vious,r that if tbe commodities exported 


from Poland to England as remittances to 
tlic absentees, Were those actually con- 
sumed by them, their residence in Eng- 
land could baVc no ellect whatever on the 
markets of that country. If, on the other 
hand, the commodities ex])ortcd from 
Poland were not of the sort consumed 
by the absentees, they would exchange 
them for cqutvaknt English commodities, 
and there would, in consequence, be an 
increased demand for the class of com- 
modities consumed by the Poles. But, 
whatever the IrUh editors may do, the 
writer In the Morning Chronicle will 
pause before he contends that an increas- 
ed demand for any species of our' goods 
will enable us to suppoit a greater jxi- 
pulalion. Men do not live upon demand, 
but utx>n capital; and the question at 
issue concerns only those who arc spend- 
ing incomes abroad, and \\ ho leave their 
capitals behind them. ^J'he coachmaker, 
the bootmaker, tlic manufacturer, &c. do 
not live ujwn the demand of their custom- 
ers, butu|K)n their own capital and indus. 
try. Each of tliem gives a full equivalent 
for whatever he receives. All that a mere 
increase of demand ever diws, is to ena- 
ble labour to be better subdivided ; and 
all that the total cessation of the demand 
for uny particular class of c'oinmoditics 
ever does, is to force those who produce 
them to employ their capital and industry 
in some other department. The shoe- 
maker produces shoes only in the view of 
obtaining other coimnoditres in exchange 
for them ; and if the demand for .shoes 
were to cease, he would apply himself 
directly to the production of those oilier 
commodities. All, therefore, that Eng- 
land could gain, because of the increased 
demand for certain descriptions of her 
commodities caused by the influx of all 
the landlords in Europe, would be, that 
her labour would be better subdivided ; 
but we shall shew, that w'hatevcr she 
might thus gain, the countries whence 
the absentees came would, in that respect, 
hie nothing. 

We admit, and it was distinctly and 
expressly admitted in the evidence on 
which the writer in the Morning Chroni- 
cle was animadverting, that when absen- 
tees do not take their menial servants 
along with them, the labouring class in 
the country w hich they leave arc apt . to 
be injured by the conq)ctition of the ser- 
vants thus thrown out of employment, 
while the labourers of the country where 
they ’settle arc proportionally benefitted. 
But this is an cflhct that is only sensible 
at the first commencement of absentee- 
ism ; wherever it has been practised for 
a considerable period, it bgcomcs alto- 
gether inappreciable,^ 
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Witli respect, In the place, to 

the elTect of ahseiiteeisin on the iiKlustry 
of Toland : the ciiminudities sentto Kng* 
land must be such as arc titled fur the 
Itlnglisli markets, for otherwise they could 
not be sent at all. i^et us sup|x>se they 
consist of raw produce. Had the land» 
lords lived at home, and hud their rents 
been paid to them in kind, as is su))- 
posed by the writer in the Chronicle, they 
w'ould have consumed a {portion of them, 
directly in their houses, and they would 
have exchanged the remainder for com- 
modities. Now, in so far as the corn- 
sumption of a landlord and his family arc 
concerned, it is obviously tlie same to Po- 
land whether thq corn and beef for their 
subsistence be sent into a house in' War- 
saw or ill London ; and with resiiect to 
the consumption of foreign manufactured 
goods and colonial produce, it does not 
signify a straw whether the landlord im- 
]Hjrts them from England or goes to Eng- 
land to get them. There is indeed a dif- 
ference with respect to the ex|X‘nditur»of 
that ])nrtion of his income that would 
have been exchanged for the productions 
of tlie more common sorts of tradesmen, 
us shoemakers, butchers, &c. and for the 
rude manufactures of the country: — but 
w h<it Is the amount of thi« difl'erence ? 
An absentee landlord docs not take with 
him the smallest {xirtion cither of his own 
capita! or of th& capital of the tradesmen 
and rude manufactures of his countiy. 
These remain in Poland ; and arc equal- 
ly applied to support and employ la- 
bourers, when the landlords arc abroad 
as when they are at home. A |)ortion 
of these labourers may not, indeed, be 
employed in exactly the tame depart- 
ments of industry after the landlords 
have left the country ; but there is no 
ground whatever for buppo:>ing lhaf tlie 
departments in which they are then em- 
ployed arc in any respect less advantage- 
ous to themselves or the public than those 
they have left. If, for example, there 
w'as no longer any inducement, owing 
to the emigration of the landlords, and 
the ebssation of their demand for the rude 
manufactures of the country, for a por- 
tion of those |x;rsons who hod previously 
been engaged in them to prosecute their 
businesses, they would immediately have 
recourse to the moat advautageoui tnanu^ 
faclurc iltot can be carried on in Pobtndj 
—the raising of that raw produce they 
had formerly obtained from the lahdiords, 
in exchange fur their manufactured arti- 
clcs. 

Abstracting, therefore, from the mere 
menials,— from the cooks, scullions, va- 
lets, dec., that might be thrown out of 
employment in Poland, and those that 
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might be taken into employment in Kng« 
land, the emigration of .10,000 Polish 
landlords from Poland, and their immi- 
gration into England, would have no 
other ell'ect worth mentioning oh the in- 
dustry of cither country ; and it is the 
merest error and delusion possible, to sup- 
pose that the population of Poland could 
be diminished, or that .of England in- 
creased, except to this trilliug extent. 

The doctrines we have 'now laid down 
seem to us so clear and indisputable, that 
we feel satisfied tliey do not require the 
sanction of great names to insure their, 
ultimate trjumph. In point of fact, how- 
ever, they are supported by the r very 
highest authority. For Mr Ricardo 
formly held, that absentee expeqdftw 
was perfectly indifferent to the wealth and 
|iopulation of a country, except in so ftv 
as mentals might be deprived of, or token 
into employment.*’ 

We have great pleasure farther 
in quoting the following letter from 
a very intelligent correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, addressed to 
the editor of Ithat paper. The writer 
appears to be quite au fait in the 
doctrines of Political Economy, so 
happily and so successfully carried 
into effect by the existing Adminis* 
tration. If any thing had been 
wanting to close the argument tri- 
umphantly, in favout of the new 
doctrine on absenteeism, it has beeh 
supplied by the terse, lively, and al- 
together satisfactory reasonings «nd 
illustrations of the writer of this 
letter. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chrom 
nick, 

' Sir— I n several of your recent papers 
you have combated the opinion expressed 
by Mr McCulloch in bis evidence, con- 
cerning the effect of the expenditure of 
Irish ahscntecs on tlie prosperity of that 
country from which thpir incomes are 
drawn. As I agree almost in eAery par- 
ticular with Mr McCulloch, and think 
tli^t tlia arguments which you have ur- 
ged against him are fallacious, and that 
the notions which they inculcate am as 
pernicious as they are, unhappily, com- 
mon, 1 submit to your well-known can. 
dour the following statement of my rea- > 
sons for dissenting fVom your conclusion : 

The income of a landlord, like any 
other income, may lie expended in two 
ways ; in tlic hiring of labourers, or in 
the purchase of commodities. In point 
of fact, it is cx|iended partly in the for- 
mer way, and partly in the luttCf^ but in 
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one or other of these ways it must be ex- an imaginary one, exactly corresponds in 
pended, if it I}C expended at all, unless, ever}' tliihg that is mntciuti to the pur. 
indeed, it were given atvay. pose with the actual state of the facts. 

Now I odmiit, that in so far as the in* Tlie Irish do not, indeed, always send the 
come of the landlord is expended in the identical bread, beef, chairs, tables, &c., 
hiring of labourers, w'hethcr these arc em- which the landlord would have consumed 
j»loyed in building a house, in digging a on the spot, to be consumed by him in 
garden, in making or keeping a |)ark, in the foreign country ; but they cither send 
shooting Catholics or poachers, In wash* those very articles, or, what comes to the 
iiig dishes, or in blacking shoes ; to that same thing, they send oth^ articles of 
extent it d^cs give employment to a cer. exactly the same value. Some readers 
tain number of persons who would be will say (I do not impute to yourself such 
thrown out of employment if the landlord a degree of ignorance) that they do not 
were to go abroad, and conse<iuentIy tends send goods, but money; to which my 
to keep wages somewhat higher, or to answ'er is short— if they sent any money, 
enable a somewhat larger {Population to tipcy could not send much, because Ire- 
be maintained at the sitmc wages, than land has no gold and' silver mines, and, 
Irould be the case if he were to live in therefore, cannot continue to cxpo'tino- 
London or Paris, and employ ]<2ngUsh or ncy to one place, without getting it back 
French labourers for the abOvc-purposes, again from anotlier. livery body knows, 
instead of Irish. lliat if a quantity of the precious metals 

Whqt I do not admit is, that (in so far is ex|>orted, unless its place is supplied 
ns his income is expended, not in the hir. by paper, it always comes back again, 
ing of lalxpurers, but in the purcluise of In point of fact, however, every body 
coinntodities^) it has the slightest tenden- w'ho knows any thing about the way in 
cy to keep wages higher, or to give em* which the matter is actually managed, 
ployment to as much js one laljourer knows that no money whatever is sent, 
more, than if he were living at the Anti- The landlord's steward sends over to 
ipodes : nor do I believe that (in so far as him a Bill of Exchange, drawn upon a 
this part of his exjpcnditurc is concerned) mercantile house ; and the drawer of the 
us much as one man would be thrown bill sends over a quantity of goods to the 
out of employment, if every resident land- drawee, to meet the bill when it becomes 
lord in the island were to go abroad, or to due. 

send abroad for every article which he It appears, therefore, conclusively, that 
had a mind to consume, the only difference between the expendi- 

. If the landlord remained in Ireland, he ture of the resident landlord, and that of 
w'ould (we shall sup}X)se) eat Irish bread the absentee, is this : the one buys, let us 
and beef, wear Irish shirts and breeches, say, a thousand jxninds worth of Irish 
sit^n Irish chairs, and drink his wine olf goods, every year, on the sipot ; the other 
an Irish talkie. Now, then, I w'Ul pat a has a thousand ]X)unds worth of Irish 
case -Suppose that he goes to l.ondon, /goods every year sent to him. Perhaps 
leaving directions behind him, that all tlic you may be able to discover some great 
bread and beef which he w'ould have eat- difTcrence which this makes to the capi- 
en, all the shirts and breeches which he talists and labourers in Ireland. Perhaps 
w'ould have worn, all the chairs which he you may— -but if you can, you can do 
would have sat upon, and all the tables, more than 1 can. 
off’ which he' would have drank his wines, This error (for unless the above argu- 

should be regularly sent him to London, ment be correct, you must give me leave 
You will not deny, I suppose, that he so to denominate your opinion) appears 
w'ouid give just as much employment to to me to be a relic of the now-exploded 
Irish labour ns if he had consumed all mercantile system ; of that system from 
these articles in the true orthodox w^y, which emanated those wise prohibitions 
close to the doors of the very people who of the importation of foreign commodities, 
produced them. w'hich might have remained to this day 

It.w'ould puzzle you, 1 think, to dis* monuments of ancestorial wisdom uix>n 
cover any error in this proposition, or to our statute-book, had not Mr Huskisson 
shew any diff'crence which it can itiake to been somewhat wiser than that llibcr- 
the Irish producers, provided theyAipply nian gqpius, whose lucubrations you ho- 
the commodities, w'hether they arc con- noured yesterday by a place in your co- 
sumed on the spot, or at a thousand miles lumiis. The theory on which those sage 
distance. I wSuld advise you to {bonder regulations were founded, was exactly 
well, however, before you admit this; the same with that which this dcclaim- 

f since you will ffifd, If you do admit it, that cr and yourself maintain in opposi- 
vou have conceded the whole question. lion to Mr M‘Culloch. By consuming 
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reign labour ; by consuming British corn* 
iiiodities, you employ British laixHjr. 
What Englishman, then, it was trium- 
phantly asked, can be so lost to patriot, 
ism, us to lay out that money upon fo- 
reigners which might have helped to en- 
rich his native country ? Admirably ar- 
gued, truly : one thing, however, which 
these sagacious roasouers- did not advdit 
to, was, that, in buying foreign commo- 
dities, you are giving just the same em- 
ployment to British labour as if you laid 
out your whole income in commodities of 
homo growth ; you are giving employ- 
ment, namely, to that labour which was 
employed in making the British commo- 
dities with which the foreign commodi- 
ties that you consume were bought.^ * 
The caM of the man who has French 
goods sent to him in Ireland, and that of 
the man who goes himself and consumes- 
them at Paris, are precisely similar. 
the one be criminal, so must the other be. 
If the absentee landlord be an enemy to 
his country, so is every resident landlord 
who expends a shilling upon any article 
that IS not produced.— 1 was g<ung to say 
in Ireland— but even on his own estate ; 
and just in pro^iortion to the number of 


shillings which he so «ame 

proportion is the mirchief lyhfi^& dpes^' 
We ought, therefore, if this 
reel, not only to reimpose upon commeirce 
aU the shackles which Ministers' have ^ 
earned such high and such deserved'^piUfad' 
for taking off, but we ought to do, what 
1 supt)ose no Government oyer did, 
hibit ab^luteIy >aU foreign, not to say oBf 
internal tradei' Such is, perha^, thb hrisc’ 
course that we should pursue, if the chdh- 
cUs of the nation were ta^en out of the 
hands of bis Ministers, and 

placed' in those of a set of deClaimers, who 
either are desirous to mislefid, or w'hoso 
incurable ignorance renders them' aa 
mischievous as if they W'ere. 

1 am not so unjust. Sir,. as to confdun4' 
you with such as.t^ese ; and 1 regret the 
more that you' should have given yout' 
powerful support to an opinion so utterly 
inconsistent with those principles of poli- 
tical economy which you habitually main- 
tain ; an opinion which has had, as t ba^ 
lieve, so great a share in blinding the pab^ 
He to the real, causes Of the evjls by which 
Ireland is afflicted. 1 remain, Sir, your’s,^ 
with the greatest respect,—— -J* S. ' y 
15, X825* ^ 
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Mm Temphion*s History continued, , 
buT whether spent by Constance 
in sighs and tears, or by the laugh- 
ing children (that anticipated the 
morrow as one entire day of holiday 
and happiness) in jokes and gaiety, 
which prevented sleep, the night 
passed, and the morning dawned. 
£rc she quitted her pillow, a letter 
was delivered to her from CHiarles, in 
which he told her, that he considered 
it best himself to destroy her letters 
and her picture, lest she ^ouM not 
have a good opportunity. It con- 
cluded with earnest and affecting 
prayers for her hapjiiness, and told 
her, that ere she received the.wri- 
tey would be many miles fromC— — , 
not^dntending to revisit it till her 
htisbapd’s ship should have quitted 
that station* In bitter agony shd 
consigned this letter to tbe^ flames, 
with the others she had received from 
him, and whi^h .shq ,, could not yet 
summon resolution to deat^y*. Shu; 
htf (I scarcely done so ere mother' 
enterl^d.the room, attd shocked ^ 
, vor. xvn. , 


on perceiving the expression of an^ 
guish in her Vlaimhter^s face. Her: 
warm affectionate heart bled at the ' 
sight of distress in her darlj|pg child ; 
and wheh Constance threv^er arms 
round her, as she hung over her in 
bed, she mingled her own teara with 
the convulsive sobbing^ of the poor 
mourner, whose cold cheek, laid. on 
her bosom.; •• My dearest girl,*' she 
said, why is all this sorrow } Ma- 
trimony is an .awful change and re- 
sponsibility to one so young; yet I 
cau hardly think you so bumble ap 
that your dread of not fulfilUng its 
weighty duties can produce gnez like 
this. You cannot surely fisve any! 
thipg on your mind that you conoeal 
from your ^ting mother^ whose * 
only mppiness centers in her c)ul* 
dren»^ Constance could no^ . J 
for she abhorred falsehood » . but 
tried to smile, and said, 
low spirits, my dear . motbeajl; 
must dress now; ' 

leaye me/ 1 shall 

mother left her, au^ 

’ 3 E ' V if r 
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soareli of her husband.. Henry,” 
said she, fondly |)rc{3sing his liaud, 
and with a faltering voice, as the re- 
collection of her own wedding-day 
came to her mind, and the fearful 
change that had arisen in her hus- 
band’s mind and prosi^ects since 
then, Henry, can you help me to 
discover what ails my sweet Con- 
stance. Her looks terrify me ! she 
looks more a corpse than a bride. 
Surely she loves Templeton, and is 
really willing .to marry him I 

should suppose so,” said MrMurfay, 
angrily ; but she was always affect- 
ed, and this is a proof of her extreme 
modesty.” '‘Oh, Henry, this is not 
affectation,” said his v/ife, as the 
poor victim of her father’s unkind- 
ness entered the room. She was 
elegantly attired, but the whiteness 
of her gown seemed mocked by the 
deathly paleness of her cheek- Her 
lips were of the same hue, and though 
she evidently struggled to hide her 
‘feelings, the effects of their intensity 
rendered it impossible. Her mother 
quitted the room in silent grief, and 
left her with her father. “ A very 
pretty picture of resignation, ’’said he, 
sneeringly, “ to the misery of mar- 
rying a man whom half the women in 

C would give a fortune to obtain. 

Why, 'fcnipleton,” he continued, (as 
the lieutenant^ in boisterous gaiety, 
threw open the door, followed by the 
younger part of the family,) “ you 
must have given Constance some ter- 
rific idea of you. She looks as if slic 
were about to be sacrificed.” Hous- 
ed by the unfeeling sarcasms of her 
father, slic, without replying, rose, 
while the dignified composure of her 
manner awed even Templeton into 
respectful silence. Slic presented her 
hand to him, and saying, she was 
quite ready, he led her to the car- 
riage which waited them. In a few 
minutes they were in the church, 
and at the altar ; and though Con- 
stance fainted during the leremony, 
et was it soon over, and slie heard 
ersclf saluted as a bride. For the 
remainder of that day, and for many 
more, Mrs Templeton acted as if un- 
der a spell. She visited, dressed, 
danced, and snug, as if the happiest 
of women. • Hermothcr was delight- 
ed— her father exulting ; but in her 
own heart was despair, and her only 
comfort was, that site felt life could 


not he to her long. From this sin- 
gular stale of mind she w.as roused 
by the unkindness of her husband, 
whose character became daily more 
despicable in her eyes. For a month 
or two lie liad been proud of her 
beauty, and constant and flattering 
in bis attentioHis ; but bis compa- 
nions began to quiz him on bis unfa- 
shionable conduct, and he could 
not endure their reproaches, but soon 
vented his anger on his unoffending 
wife, wliom he continually left alone 
at a country lodging, which they had 
first taken on account of her health, 
and^which they continued, that he 
mignt keep her away iVoin her mo- 
ther’s house, for he saw that his cha- 
racter began to excite the suspicion 
of Mrs Murray, and he knew that 
her open and unguarded teiyjKr 
would lead her to n yicat all she ob- 
served to her daughter. But it was 
in vain he hoped to preserve appeal - 
ances. His repeated drunken fiolics 
made him universally talked of, and 
at last Ills mother-in-law seriously 
and angrily told him, that her child 
should not be exposed to the conta- 
mination of his society. This was 
injudicious in the extreme, ns it did 
him no good, and drew upon herself 
hisdccitlcd hate. Mrs Murray sought 
to influence the mind of Constance ; 
but her many hours of solitude and 
reflection had, ere this, caused a hap- 
py change in Mrs Templeton’s heart, 
the fertile soil of which was rapidly 
bringing forth the blossoms of reli- 
gion and self-denial. That Hook, 
which liad been once to her only a 
sc'iious task, was fast becoming dear- 
er comfort to her heart. She read it 
as the tidings of love and peace, and 
the effects of its precepts were soon 
perceived. Though disgusted with 
the manners of her outwardly elegant 
partner, and* shucked at his habits, 
she remembered the dictates of licr 
Bible, and the hopes of tdiarlcs l^d- 
gar,*and resisted all .attempts of lior 
mother to persuade her to condemn 
him by her words, even to a parent. 
She knew that she had sworn to ho- 
nour and obey liim, and she deter- 
mined, though his part of the com- 
pact were broken, to fulfil hcr’s only 
the more rigidly ; and thus her mo- 
ther was displeased, and quitted her 
in anger. Poor Constance wept bit- 
terly for a few moments, but she le- 
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g;iinc<l on lici knees that iiiwartl s^jiise 
of self- approbation wliicli told her 
bhe was right, and comforted her un- 
rlcr the displeasure of her foiidly-be- 
lovcd mother. To the insulting jea- 
lousy of her husbantl she returned 
only meekness, and attentive obe- 
dience to Ills limitations of her ac- 
quaintance. To his constant re- 
proaches that she loved Charles E<1- 
gar better than him, her only reply 
was, (as she would not even here de- 
])art from truth,') that if she failed in 
all the fondness a wife ought to feel, 
she would try to repair it by her ex- 
actitude ill all her other duties. Hut 
her patient sweetness was all unavail- 
ing. Templeton grew more and more 
insupportable, and neither the love- 
liness of bis wife, nor the speedy pro- 
spect of being a parent, could reclaim 
]n||. When irritated by others, to 
wnom he chose to hide his real dis- 
l)osition, he, on his return home, gave 
way to a fury of passion which terri- 
fied her ; and more than once, on 
the mildest expostulation from her, 
did he threaten even her life, in the 
delirium of rage. Poor Constance, 
sick at heart, and without the com- 
fort of a friendly bosom pn which to 
repose a thought, drooped and faded 
like a fragile dower, and her beauti- 
ful form became sickly and delicate. 
?5till she relaxed not her efforts to 
please her husband, as she knew that 
her own and her infant's subsistence 
would depend on him, and she at times 
even tried to look forwanl with hope, 
to |)rcseiiting him with his child as 
a tie that must soften his heart to 
her ; and perhaps, she would mourn- 
fully add, as the father of my child, 
1 may be enabled to love him. But 
the trial was not granted to her ! 
Two months ere its birth, he one 
evening told her that he was going a 
short cruize, and that she could re- 
main where she was till his return. 

But that will surely be soon," sbe 
tremblingly answered* and endea- 
vouring to look happy, she kissed his 
forehead, and whispered, “ You 
know 1 shall want your company 
soon.” “It depends upon circum- 
stances,” he sulkily answered,; but 
1 must be on board to-nighft, and so 
good-bye.” A strange and horrid 
presentiment came over the mind of 
Constance^ as for the first time she 
threw her arms round Templeton, 
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and wept on his shoulder. He too' 
seemed moved by her emdtion, and 
clasped her closely to his bosom, 
looking at her for an instant with 
pity and affection ; but it passcfl from 
his countenance, and he shook her 
oii^ and coldly kissing her, bade her 
again adieu, and left the room. For 
some moments she remained stand- 
ing where lie left her, but soon, sorr 
rowful and hopeless, she sat down to 
her work, and tried to conjecture 
why she had felt so much for what 
was a common occurrence. In the 
morning, as she commenced her soli- 
tary breakfast, a note was put into 
her hands, which had been left early 
at the house by a sailor. She recog- 
nised her husband's writing, and 
thinking it might contain sonic or- 
ders for his voyage, she opened it 
hastily, and fell back in&cnsible on 
reading the following woirds : — 

“ Y on may marry Charles Edgar 
whenever you like, is you, will never 
again sec TiiMPUjibk." 

Weeks had passed on, and the 
hapless Constance was yet watched 
with more despair than hope by licr 
mother and sisters, who had removed 
her from the country in a state of 
lethargic insensibility. But at length 
she slowly revived, and soon Rafter, 
her orphan Mary was born. The 
newly-awakened and powerful tie of 
maternal love made her again feel' 
that life had a value ; and ns she 
gazed on the innocent face of her 
baby, she scarcely believed herself 
unhappy ; but it was not long ere 
her principles told her that, to rc- 
niaii thus a burden on her mother, 
by no means rich, and supporting an 
indolent and vicious husband by her 
exertibns, was wrong. She therefore, 
as soon as her state of licalth per- 
mittedfc tore herself from her darling 
Mary, whom she consigned to the 
affectionate care of her grandmother, 
and for her sake commenced the task 
of private education. But not even 
the love which glowed so warmly in 
her bosom, for the little helpless 
being, that had wound itself so close- 
ly round her heart, could pluck out 
the venoraed dart of disease, which 
disappointed love had planted the^e. 
The more fondly she dwelt on her 
child, the more did she feel the bless- 
ing it would have been to call Charles 
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Edgar its father. Constance had tlie possession of every luxury tliat 
learned humility by her sufferings, wealth could command to cheer lier 
and was meekly sensible of her own mind, or remove her disease. 'I'lic 
insufficiency to train up her darling former was at times attained, but 
as her heart earnestly desired. “Yet the latter was beyond the reach of 
her Father, who is in heaven,’* said art. Consumption began to show 
she, as she rose from her knees after its certain symptoms; but the unre- 
praying for her orphan, can and mitted watchfulness of her daily 
will assist me, and when I am taken more attached friend, Mrs Weston, 
from her, he can guard her from and the advice of the most eminent 
danger, and lead her to peace.” It physicians, arrested the rapidity of 
was fortunate for Constance that the its progress, and she lingered four 
family in which she lived were of years after her arrival at the Elms, 
that superior order who regard mis- during which time her whole family 
fortune only as a call for sympathy, were the objects of tlie libeiality ami 
and who therefore studied all in their kindness of the Westons. Her little 


power to render her mind as easy as 
possible, and endeavoured to make her 
forget tliat her situation with them 
was a dependent one. They were con- 
nections of Mrs Weston, and here it 
was that Mrs Templeton became ac- 
quainted with that invaluable friend, 
who, with her jmsband, came on a 
visit to Beechgrove. Though not 
bl^st with a family, Mrs AYestoii was 
ardently attached to children, and 
wherever she visited was adored by 
the younger ones, from the endearing 
interest she took in all their studies 
and amusements. It was impossible 
that one so penetrating should not 
perceive in Mrs Templeton a being 
very different from the generality of 
those she met with in similar situa- 
tions ; and so powerfully was her 
.attention excited by the evident 
melancholy and declining state of 
health in which Constance tlren was, 
that she soon awakened all the grate- 
ful affection of the latter, who con- 
fided to hef thp story of her life. 
In deep commiseration, Mrs I^eston 
listened to her, and obtained her con- 
sent to disclose it to her husband, 
who, though apparently only the be- 
ing of hilarity and gaiety, was in 
reality possessed of a sdul||;lowing 
with all the feelings that most adorn 
the man and the Christian. They 
instantly agreed that Mrs Templeton 
should relinquish her situation, and 
become an inmate of their own house. 
^‘We will send for her lit tie girl,” said 
the warm-heaVtcd Mr Weston, and 
who knows, with your nursing, my 
dear, and Wiseman's care, but she 
may live many years.” With mingled 
feelings of regret and plca^re, the 
friends of Constance [Tartcd with 
her, and she soon found herself in 


Mary was ever with her, and often 
beguiled the weary hours of sickness, 
while she gradually increased her 
interest in the heart of Mrs IV^cston, 
who loved her with an affection little 
inferior to her mother’s. lieu- 
tenant Tcmjdeton was never heard 
of ; he exchanged from the sliip in 
which he had been at the time of 
his marriage, and all traces of liim 
were lost. Mr Ahirray’s condnet had 
again become so bad, that his wife, 
by the advice and entreaties of her 
friends, determined oii leaving him, 
and with her daughters she accepted 
the proposal ol‘ an early friend wlio 
had settled in the North of England, 
to remove there, and commence a 
school, winch, from their accomplish- 
ments and manners, Jane and Anna 
Murray were eminently qualified to 
undertake. Elizabeth, her eldest 
daughter, had never resided at home, 
but had been educated by a sister of 
Mr Murray's, who transfused into 
the breast of her jmpil the same vir- 
tuous principles and refined cultiva- 
tion which adorned her own. Eliza- 
beth was now in the situation that 
Mrs Templeton had left, and was a 
frequent visitor of her sister at the 
Elms. Mrs Murray had also been 
there more than once, but cacli 
visit confirmed only the fatal cer- 
tainty of the accelerating progress of 
her child's disorder, and now, on her 
arrival with her younger girls on 
their way to the North, she perceived, 
at the firstglancc, tliat the life of Con- 
stance ^vff,s quivering like the ff amc of 
the taper near its close. That ffame 
flashes in bright and brighter gleams, 
as its extinction is more near, and, 
like it, Constance revived at times 
to more than her former* beauty, as 
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if’ death were rcsolvcil to display 
the value of the piize he had so 
nearly made his own. She was ful- 
ly aware of her danf::^er, and grateful- 
ly anticipated her release ; but one 
thing weighed on her mind, — her 
mother yet knew nothing of her love 
lor (Jharles Edgar. ” Nor will I 
tell her, Elizabeth,” said she to the 
weeping girl, who listened to a story 
equally new to her ; it will only 
add to her grief; but rem ember, my 
clear sister, from whatever motive, 
never do you tread the fatal path of 
eonccalnient. The bitterest pang that 
I now feel is, that 1 have deceived 
my beloved mother.” Elizabeth tried 
to comfort her, and she answered, 
Avitli a smile of affection, “ You 
never saw (Jharles, my dear sister, 
but 1 think you will, and then per- 
haps you will excuse me.” At her 
earnest rcqiie&t, Iier inother shorten- 
ed her visit, for Constance knew that 
the grief of attending her in her last 
moments would unfit Mrs Murray 
for the commencement of a new state 
ill life. She therefore urged her to 
depart, in defiance of the longings of 
her own mind, that her spirit iniglitbe 
yielded on the bosom of her mother. 

“ ^V^el•c there hope,” she softly said, 

“ I would ask you to remain, but 
there is none ! Death is hovering 
over me, and waits only for permis- 
sion to throw his pall on my weary 
head ; and never was rest to the fa- 
tigued traveller more welcome. All 
that can soften the terrors of his ap- 
proach, and turn him into the liar- 
bingiT of freedom and happiness, 
Hod has in his word vouchsafed to 
teach me ; — all that can lessen my 
anxiety for my child, and for yqii, my 
friends licre have promised. Oh ! 
how great are the blessings showered 
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on my unworthy head !” It was on 
the day following that she bade fare- 
well to all her relations, 'fhey were 
drowned in tears and sighS. She 
alone was smiling and cheerful. 

Think, dear ones,” said she, “ how 
soon we shall be together again, 
never to part. Forgive me all iiiy 
faults, my beloved mother, and may 
Mary live to rcivard you for all yotir 
kindness, all your love to me !” VViih 
feelings which words cannot describe, 
Mrs Murray poured forth her bless- 
ings on the head of her dying child, 
and clasping her to her bosom, sai<l, 
“ May Hod have mercy on me !” 
then hurrying from the room, fol- 
lowed by her daughters, she entered 
the chaise, and was soon far from 
Constance. 

The agony of this parting greatly 
hastened the death of Mrs Temple- 
ton, and on the following VYcdiies- 
day it was that Dr B. witnessed her 
death-bed scene. She was interred 
in the family vault of Mr Weston ; 
and though many years have since 
rolled aw^ay, and that babe she left is 
herself a wife, none who knew Con- 
stance Murray, whether in the love- 
liness of youth and happiness, or in 
the more touching beauty of sickness 
and suflPering, will ever forget her. 
Elizabeth Murray has seen the man 
her sister so fondly and so truly 
loved, has excused and justified that 
love, and has found her dearest hap- 
piness in calling herself his wife. 

Really, my dear Charles, I am 
glad the story is concluded,” said ipy 
good aunt, wiping her eyes and sigh- 
ing heavily. This is a world of 
woe; but, after all, I am thankful 
that I was never persuaded to 
marry.” E- A. 


^oniut. 


'Tis evening ! and the god of day is deep 
Aniitl the gloiies of the j)urplo sky. 

And o’er the fading scene dark shadows 
creep, 

And shroud its loveliness from mortal 
eye ; 

I gaze around — and as the day tints fly. 
And steal away the brightness which 
they give— 

Methinks the Objects arc the first to die 
Whicli best I lov'd/ and wish’d the 
most to live. 


And thus I’ve scon the eyes to me most 
bright 

First closed in dcatli— the hearts to me 
most dear * ^ 

The first to wither in tlic cold woi Ill’s 
blight, 

And dearest joys the first to disnjipear. 

And thus I mourn, amid the gloom of 
night. 

My vanish’d joys, and vvecji their time- 
less Jiight. 


W. S. 
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SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CEN'ERAI ASSIJ.MBLV 01 TIK 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


No. 

The persons appointed to present 
the Articles which had been drawn 
up by the last Assembly^ lost no 
time in waiting upon the Queen. 
She was then at Perth ; and the day 
after tlic Articles had been presented 
to her, she removed to Dunkeld. The 
(.’omiiiissioncrs followed her, and so- 
ifcitcd an immediate reply : but the 
Queen, under pretence of being anx- 
ious to have the advice of her Coun- 
cil, declined to say any thing upon 
points of so much importance till 
she should have returned to P>lin- 
burgh. Five days after she had re- 
turned, Ihc Articles of the Assembly 
were brought under consideration of 
the Council. No conclusions, how- 
ever, were come to, and the Secretary 
informed the Commissioners, that 
another and a more frequent meet- 
ing of Council must be held, before 
full and final Answers could be given, 
'i’hcsc were accordingly received on 
the twenty-first day of August. Petrie 
mentions, that a meeting of Assem- 
bly took place soon after, at which 
these Answers were ordered . to be in- 
serted in the llegistcrs of the Church, 
lie aUo mentions, that Replies to the 
Answers of the Queen were drawn up 
by this Asscmi)ly, and that they then 
adjourned to the day fixed for their 
meeting in December. It is proba- 
ble, however, tliat the meeting men- 
tioned by Petrie was not, strictly 
speaking, a (iencral Assembly, but 
a conference of the leading Protes- 
tants, brought about by Kiiqx, who 
had been i’lslructed, by the last As- 
sembly, to receive the Answers of the 
Queen to their Articles. No men- 
tion is made of an intermediate mcet- 
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ing, in the Bulk of the Universal 
Kiik, nor in C’alderwood's large MS. 
Ill both, the Answers of the Queen, 
and the Replies of the Assembly, 
arc inserted in the minutes of the 
ineeliiig, which took ])lace, according 
to appointment, on the tweiity-filtli 
of l)edt*mbcr. 

Tins Assembly was hi’ld at Kdin- 
biirgli, in the Over-'rolbooih. 'J'lie 
invocation of the name of C(»d was 
made by dohn Knox, and Erskinc of 
Dun was chosen Moderator. Al“tei 
a few j)reliniinaiy arguments, “ iol- 
lowes the Answer given he the Qnenis 
Majestic to the Ai lieles preseiitit to 
her Grace, be the ( ominissioiiers of 
the Asseinblic last bald in, the of 
June 

The First of these Articles requi- 
red that Popery ^ should be su]»press- 
cd, and the Protestant Religion es- 
tablished ])y Act of Parliament. To 
this it was answered, — 'I’liut the 
Queen could not abandon the n li- 
gion in which she had Ixm eiluca- 
ted, without offending lier conscienee, 
and irritating lier allies. But she 
was ready to .sanction any law for 
fcccuring to the Protestants the fiee 
exercise of their leligion, — a liberty 
which she claimed for hei sdf. 

With regard to tin.' patronage of 
benefices, the Queen would not di- 
vest herself of what formed so great 
a part of the patrimony of her crown, 
but was willing that a reasonable 
stipend should be specially assigned 
to the Ministers. 

The examination of Teachers, — the 
punishment of impiety and vice, — 
and the mitigation of tithes, weic Ar- 
ticles which the Queen was willing 


* In the reign of Edward VI. (1551) some persons were sciil from lIiC I’livy 
('oiincil to Capt. Hall, in Essex, the residence of the Ihince&s Mary, to piolnlnt 
her oi her doincetioi fiom using mass, or any other divine service than was set foitli 
hy the law s of the rc-ilm. Tlic Princess returned a letter to the King, full of alfcc- 
1(011 and loyalty but fjnniy asserting her right to w'orship Hod according to her 
con.scjcnce, and resolutely declaring that she would rather lay down her life Hum 
abandon her religion. Another deputation, with the Lord Chancellor at then head, 
w’crc equally unsuccessful in their attempts to shake the resolutions of this Prince.ss. 
Her letter and the subsequent conference be seen in the valuable illustrations of 
J'.nglisli History, which have lately been given to tlic public by Mr Ellis, bee Origi- 
nal Leltcrb-, Vol. II. p. 17C-18J. 
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to refer to Pailiameiit. And as to 
tlie maintenance of the poor, she 
l)roinised to display a reasonable li- 
berality. 

'i'hese Answers satisfied not ful- 
lie the kirk;” and Mr John Row, 
Minister at IVrth, was appointed to 
draw up a Reply. In this Reply, 
the Assembly lament that the Queen 
should not yet have had her eyes 
opened to sec the impiety of the 
mass, and represent lier embracing 
of the Protestant Religion as the suref 
mean of forming an alliance with 
Him, whose friendship would be 
moje jirecioiis than all the .aids of 
lier earthly confederates, 'fhey pro- 
fess that they have no wish to in- 
teifere witli the rights of tlic Queen 
or other patrons ; but they think 
it reasonable, that they rhould be 
allowed to enquire into the qua- 
lifications of those who arc pro- 
moted to benefices ; and that, as pre- 
sentalion pertains to the jiatron, so 
ought collation to pertain to the 
(’luneh. The retention of benefices 
ibr the use of the Queen they pro- 
nounce to be ungodly and illegal ; 
and maintain, that in every case of 
a vacancy, q\ialificd persons should 
he presented, and a reasonable sti- 
pend secured to them. If, after repair- 
ing churches, maintaining schools, 
and relieving the poor, any surplus 
bhould remain, it might be applied 
as her Majesty and Council judged 
most expedient or necessary. Tlicy 
conclude with praying God, that he 
would move the Queen and the Es- 
tates to grant their reasonable re- 

qiK'Sts. ' 

111 the Second Session, a general 
complaint being made that 'Ministers 
could not obtain payment of their 
stipends, and that some had suffered 
violonci' for their fidelity in reprov- 
ing vice, it was agreed that a Sup- 
plication, craving redress of these 
things, should he presented to the 
Queen. The Siqiplication was drawn 
up, — Lord Lindsay and David Mur- 
ray, brother to the Laird of Balvaird, 
were appointed to lay it before tbe 
Queen, and to report her answer to 
the next Assembly. 

From want of encouragement and 
siijiport, it would appear that Minis- 
ters were abandoning their charges ; 
and measures were taken to prevent 
tliem; if possible, from doing so. It 


was declared to bo unlawful for^hose 
who had put their hands to the 
plough to look back, or to leave their 
heavenly vocation, and return to the 
profane world. And in order to en- 
courage Ministers to continue in 
their vocation, Knox was appointed 
to pen a " comfortable letter,” in 
the name of the Assembly. This 
letter is not inserted in the Buik of 
the Universal Kirk, nor in tlie com- 
mon copies of Calderwood's large 
MS^It has been preserved by ^Vod- 
row, in the Appendix to his Life of 
Knox. lie says he takes it from a 
copy of Calderwood*s second draught 
of his History. The title runs thus— 
The Superintendants, Ministers, 
and Commissioners of Kirks reform- 
ed within the realme of Scotland, 
Assembled in Edinburgh the 
day of December 1565; — To the 
Ministers of Jesus Christ within 
^ the same realme, desire grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with perpe- 
tual comfort of the Holy Spirit.” 

It is an animated and forcible ap- 
peal on the duty and honour of re- 
maining stedfast in their vocation, 
notwithstanding their discourage-^ 
ments and difficulties. The conclud- 
ing paragraph may be given as a 
specimen of the style and argument : 

“It is but poverty that as yet 
dotli threaten us, which, if we be not 
able to contemn, how shall we abide 
the fury and terror of death, which 
many thousands before us have suf- 
fered, for the testimony of the same 
truth which we profess and teach, 
and despised all worldly redemption, 
as the prophet speaks.^ This is but 
a gentle tryal which our heavenly 
Father taketh of our obedience, 
which, if we willingly offer unto 
Him, the bowels of liis fatherly com- 
passion will rather cause the ravens, 
yea, the rocks and rivers, to minister 
to us things necessary to the body, 
than that he shall suffer us to perish, 
if we dedicat our whole lives unto 
him. Let us be frequent in reading, 
which, alas ! over many despise, and 
earnest in prayer, diligent in watch- 
ing over the flock comniittetl to our 
charge, and lot our sobriety and tem- 
poral life shame the wicked, and bear 
example to the godly ; and then there 
is no doubt but the Eternal, our 
God, shall remedie this our exire- 
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miti^ — he shall confound our cnc- and favour.” As, this was the first 
inics, and shall shortly convert our solemnity of the kind which had 
wars and niourning into joy and been observed by the Protestants in 
mirth, to the glory of his own name Scotland, it was judged necessary 
and comfort of posterity to come, and proper toexplain, at some Icngtli, 
through the merits and intercession the nature and advantage of fasting ; 
of Jesu.>s Christ our Lord, whose Jest the Papists should think that 
TIoly Spirit comfort you and us in they now began to practise that 
the end.” which they had condemned in them. 

Although the writer of this letter or lest the ignorant, who knew not 
had not been mentioned, it is so full the coininoditie of this most godly 
of the bold spirit and vehement man- exercise, should contemn the same.” 
Tier of Knox, that there could Jiave *'i’he Assembly, therefore, appointed 
been little hesitation in ascribing it Knox and (’raig to “set out the 
to him. At this same Assembly, a form thereof,” and to cause Robert 
request was made that he should be Likprevick to print it. 'J'hc fast was 
translat'^'d from Edinburgh to St. to be observed on tlie second and 
Andrew’s. Goodman who had offi- third Sunday of May, by which 
dated there since lo60, seems about time, probably, the “ Form” would 
this time to have returned to Eng- be ready to serve as a directory to 
land. When Knox and Craig 'were Ministers and people. The title of 
appointed to visit kirks in the sum- it runs, “ The ordoure and doctrine 
mor of 1564, Goodman had preached of the general fastc, appointed be the 
for them in their absence; and the General Assemblie of the Kiike of 
Commissioners of St. Andrew’s now Scotlande, balden at Edinburgh the 
requested that Knox should supply 25 day of December 15()5.” The 
Ids place with them. The Assem- treatise is well drawn up, and cloes 
l)ly, however, although Kno.x was honour to the writers, or rather to 
at the time under the heavy dis- the writer; for, by a passage in the 
pleasure of the Court, refused to fifth book of the History which goes 
listen to their request, and appoint- by his name, it seems to have lieen 
ed them to choose a Minister from composed by Knox, (Hist, of lief, 
among the members of tlieir Uni- p, 390.) It begins with setting forth 
versity Indeed, how useful so- the nature of fasting in general, and 
ever Knox might have been at St. then proceeds to state the causes of 
Andrew’s, which had been the scene this observance in particular. The 
of his first ministry, his presence second and third Sunday of May 
could not at this crisis be wanted in were not appointed, it is said, “ for 
Edinburgh. The Reformers enter- any religion of time,” but for con- 
tained at this time, and' not without venience. The abstinence from food 
cause, tlie most serious apprehensions was to be from the evening of Satur- 
pf danger to their religion. Under day till the aftornoon of Sunday ; 
these^ apprehensions, the Assembly and even then, great temperance was 
had come to the resolution of ap- enjoined* Gorgeous apparel was to 
pointing a solemn :and public fast, be avoided during the whole week. 
The reasons assigned for this mea- The time spent in the public cxer- 
.sure were, a forgetfulness of former cises of religion was to be somewhat 
deliverances, and a contempt of pre- longer than on ordinary occasions ; 
sent threatenings, the neglect and and the prayers to be .said, and the 
oppression of the poor among them- passages of Scripture to be read, were 
selves, and the persecution and cru- all distinctly set down, 
city exercised, in consequence of the At this Assembly several steps 
decree of the Council of Trent, up- were taken to prevent irregularity in 
on their Protestant brethren abroad, the solemnizing of marriage. Among 
These arc given as the causes of the questions which were proposed 

stooping under the mighty hand of for solution, the following answer 
God, and supplicating his protection may be given as a proof of the mo- 

• It would appear, however, that this was not done. At least Wodrow, in his 
Life of Goodman, seCins to think that the perhon who succeeded him at St. Andrew’s 
w'as llobcrt Hamilton, who had iiccii Minister at Mauchline. 
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tlt-Tatioii anil liberality of our Re- 
Ibriners. 

“ If baptisinc be ailininistrat be 
ane Papist Jbicst, or in the Papisti- 
cal manor, it sal be reiperat.” 

** (iiihon sick children come to 
zeirs of understanding, they sould be 
instructed in the doctrine of salva- 
tioun. The corruptioiin of the Pa- 
pistrie must be declared to them, 
quhilk they must publicklic damne, 
before they be adinittit to the Lord’s 
table ; quhilks if they doc, there 
ncids not the external signe to be 
rcitcrat. For no Papist ministers 
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baptisme without wattcr and sonu* 
forme of ivord, quhilk are the prin- 
cipalis of the external signe. We 
ourselves were baptized Papists, 
whose corruptionis and abusis now 
we damne, cleaving onlic to the sim- 
ple ordinance of Jesus Christ, and 
to the vertue of the Holfe Spirit, 
quhilks maked baptisme to worke in 
us the proper effects thereof, with- 
out any reiteratioun of the cxtcrnall 
signe. If such children come never 
to the knowledge of the true doctrine,, 
they arc to be left to the judgurent 
of God.” * 


ANNALS OF SCOTTISH UTERATUaE. 

No. I. 


From the intercourse which was 
carried on between Scotland and the 
continent of Europe, it has been 
thought, that printing must have 
been introduced into this country 
soon after the invention of the art.^ 
Hacrlcm, Strasbiirg, and Mentz, 
have contended for the honour of 
the invention ; and if the claims of 
Ilacrlein arc to be preferred, the 
art might very speedily have reached 
us, for the staple port of Scotland 
was about ' that time at Antwerp. 
There is no evidence, however, that 
there were any Scottish printers be- 
fore Chepman and Myllar. The 
licence which was granted to them, 
for bringing home a printing-press, 
with all stuff belonging thereto,” 
occurs in the Third Book of the 
Register of the Privy Seal, folio 
129. It docs not recite or allude to 
any licence formerly given, and ' 
bears date 15th September 1507. It 
was first oiade known to the public, 
by being inserted in the Report of 
the Depute Clerk Register of Scot- 
land for 1810. 'It afteS-wards found 
a place in the Appendix to the 
" Memorial for the Bible Societies 
in Scotland,” which was printed at 
ICdinburgh in 1821-. The former 
of these publications was necessarily 
limited in circulation, and the sale 
of the latter was interdicted— con- 
sistently enough, if may be, with the 
ends of law and justice, but. very 
much to the prejudice of those who 
wish to become acquainted with the 
literary history of Scotland. ^ As the 
document is important and intcreat- 
VOL. xvn. 


ing, it may not be improper to irt- 
troduce it here. 

''James, &c. — To all .and sundry 
our officiaris, liegis, and subditti^ 
quham it efferis, i^uhais knawlagc 
thir our lettres sal cum, greting ; 
'Wit ye that forpamekill as our jo- 
vittis servitouris, Walter Chepman 
and Androu Millar, burgessis of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, has at our in- 
stance and request, for our plespur, 
the honour and profit of our Rcalmc 
and liegis, takin on thame to furnis 
and bring hame ane prent, with all 
stuff belangand tharto, and expert 
men to use the samyne, for imprent- 
ing within our Realme of the bukis 
of our lawis,' actis of parliament, 
chroniclis, mess bukis,*^and portuus 
efter the use of our Realme, with 
additions and lege^s of Scottis 
sanatis, nou gaddeift to be ekit 
tharto, and all utheris bukis that 
sol l)e sene necessar, and to scl the 
samrayn for competent pricis, be our 
avis and discrcsioun, tfiair labouris - 
and expens being considcrit ; And 
beoaus wc understand that this can- 
not be perfurnist without ryght 
greit cost, labour, and expens, we 
have grantib and promittit to thame 
that thai sal not be hurt nor pre- 
vent tharon, be any utheris, to tak 
copy is of ony bukis furtht of our 
l]||fa]roc, to ger imprent the samyne 
in utheris cuntreis, to be brocht and " 
sauld aganc within our Realme, to 
cause the said Walter and Androu 
tyne thair gret labour and expens ; 
And alis, it is divisit and thocht 
expedient be us and our counsall, 

3 F 
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that in tymc cum inp mess bukis, it which , follov/s, is chiefly made 
mannalis, matyne bukis, anti por- from notes taken at tliat time, 
tuns bukis, efter our awiii Scottis 'i’his volume has long been known 
use, anti with legendis of Scottis to bibliographers, and j^s described 
sanctis, as is now gadderit and ekit in Flerbert apd Ames, (vol. III. p. 
by ane Reverend Fader in God, and 1815,) as “ an old book in black 
our t^ist consalour, Williame, letter, sent to the Advocates’ Library 

f |L bischope of Abirdene and utheris, in 1788, by a gentit'man in Ayu 

II . be usit generaly within al our shire, and titled on the back, Trea- 

Realme, alsone as the sarainyn may tise of Nobleness.” 'fhe volume has 

be imprentit and providit, and that since been repaired with much clc- 

ne maner of sic bukis of Salusbery gance and care. 'I’lic leaves are in- 

nse be brocht to be sauld witliin our laid with paper of a quarto size ; but, 

Realme in tym cuming ; and gif ony judging from the appearance of the 

tloiS in th^ contrar, that thai sal letter press, lor no signatures ap- 

tyne the sammyne; Quharfor we pear, the original form seems to 

charge straitle, and commaiuHs you have been octavo. The volume con- 

al and sindry, our oflSciaris, lieges, tains eleven diflerent pieces, of which 

and subdittis, that nane of you tak a brief notice may be taken in sne- 

apon hand to do ony tiling incontrar cession. 

this our prornitt, devise, and ordi- The piece which stands first in tin's 
nance, in tyrne cuming, under the Miscellany is entitled “ The l*or- 
pane of cschetiiig of the bukis, and teous of Nobleness.” 
punishing of thair persons, bringaris “ Porteous” is defined by Skene 
thairof within our Realine, in con- to be ane catalogue contenand the 
trar this our Statut, with al vigour names of the porsones indited to the 
as cfferis. Oeven under our preve justice- air.’* In a general sense, 

seel, at Edinburgh, the xv. day of Porteous, quasi portez-vous, seems to 
September, and of our Reyue, the have signified a vade-mecum, or 
xxti. yer.” manual. The word appears to have 

From a complaint whictrChqiman been particularly applied to books 
had to make of a violation of this used in the service of the church, 
privilege, soon after it was granted, During the feign of Edward the VL, 
it appears, that besides missal books, it was enacted, that all books called 
manuals, portuus and matin books, Antiphoners, Missalcs, Grades, Pro- 
be had printed ** Donatus, Ulric in cessionalles, Manuelcs, Legcndcs, 
personas, and uther buikis Acta Pics, Portuases, &c., other than such 
Dorn. Conc.^ xxi. 70. But of the as shall be set forth by the King, 
productions of this press, only two should be prohibited.” ’I’he word 
are now known to exist, namely, a occurs, in the same sense, both in 
Collection of Miscellaneous Pieces, the Licence granted to Chepmun and 
and The AbSdeen Breviary. Of Myllar, and in the Gomplaint against 
the Miscellaneous Pieces only one tlie infringement of that Licence, 
copy, and that an imperfect one, re- The Porteous of Nobleness” is 
mains. In the Appendix to the Me- imperfect, but seems evidently to 
morial for the Bible Societies in have consisted of a delineation of the 
Scotland, (p. 2.) it is said, that several virtues necessary to complete 
** These pamphlets were reprinted the character of a knightly or noble 
lately, under the inspection of Mr man. Treatises of this kind were 
David Laing; but as two- thirds of among the first specimens of the ty- 
the impression were destroyed by ' ‘ ' art. The Bokc of 

fire, the book will soon be almost seems to have been pub- 

aa rare as ever." This a^print has lished in England so early as U71. 
not been seen by the writer of these The rifles of morality were thus 
annals ; but the original volume quartered with the devices of lie- 
inspect^ by him jn the autumn of raldry— the spirit of chivalry was 
last year ; and the hasty analysis of purified and exalted— and the true 

• This is the most ancient of all printed Grammatical Treatises, al^d seems fur 

some time to have been commonly used in Scotland. 
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knight was taught to blazon himself 
with every virtue. According to the 

Portcous of Nobleness,” the vir- 
tues of anc iiobill man” seem to 
have been reckoned twelve. Those 
which remain are, Cleanliness, Li- 
berality, Soberness, and Perseverance. 
As a specimen of tlie Scottish lan- 
guage at the period, the following 
extracts from the concluding chap- 
ter on Perseverance are subjoined. 

“ O ! excellent hei and godly ver- 
tuc ! rayghty queue and lady. Perse- 
verance: that makes perfit, fulfillis 
and endis all thingis. • Thou cure 
cumis all things, be thy secure con- 
stance, that lives never to sufFre. * * 
Thay sulde weil adoure thee, as lady 
inaistres and patrone, sen the end 
makes al thingc to be louit. * * * 
Thay that incontinent and haisty 
yeildis tham to fortune, that is to 
adversite, may furvvith disavow no- 
bilness, sen the ende in all thingis 
inakis the workis to be louit. O no- 
bil man ! thay ar noblis that dis- 
pendis thair body and gudis, in treuth 
and laute, and defendis their lorde, 
noghtc lousande the right knot of 
thair faith, sen the ende makis all 
warkis to be louit.” 

“ Noblis, report your matynis in this 
buke, 

And wisely luk ye be not contrefeit ; 
Nor to retrete sen leaute seikis nu nuke, 

And God forsake breuily for to treat 

All that Alls ar, and noblis contrefeit.** 

'' Heir endis the Portcous of No- 
bleness? translated out of Franche in 
Scottis, be maister Andrew Cadiow, 
imprentit in the south gait of Edin- 
burgh, be Walter Cbepman and An- 
drew Millar, the XX dai of Aperill 
the yhere of God 

“ MCCCCC and VIII yheris.” 

Cadiow is the old way of spelling 
Cadzow, a place near Hamilton, and 
from which the predecessors of the 
noble family of Hamilton seem, for 
some time, to have taken their desig- 
nation. 1 1 afterwards became a com- 
mon sirnamc. In a Council which 
was held at Stirling in the reign of 
James the II., A.I>. 1440; among 
others, “ Maister John of Cadiow^ 
Commissioner of Burrowes,” is men- 
tioned as being present. In the Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, in the reign 
of J^mes the IV., A. 1). 1504. «M. 


Lticruitirc.’^Xo, L M i 

Andreas Cadiow, notarius publicuK,*^ 
is witness to a deed by John Earl of 
Athol, and Neal Stewart of, Fother- 
gill, promising to abide the pains of 
the law on a summons of treason. 
About the same time, it is thought, 
a person of thii^ name is mentioned 
in the Cbartulary of Glasgow as 
holding some office in the Cathedral. 
But whether either of them were the 
translator of the “ Portcous of No- 
bleness,” it is impossible to determine. 

Watson, who published a history 
of printing about the commence- 
ment of the last century, is of opi- 
nion that the art must have come to 
Scotland from Holland. His argu- 
ments in support of this opinion are 
drawn from our cases and presses 
being all of the Dutch make till of 
late years, from our manner of work- 
ing ; in distributing the letter on hand 
with the face from us, and the nick 
downwards ; and from our making 
ink as the printers there do, to this 
day.” There is great reason, how- 
ever, to think, tnat the press and 
workmen brou^U to this country by 
Chepman and My liar were from 
France. On the verse of the last leaf 
of The Portcous of Nobleness,” in 
a quadrangular compartment, is the 
figure of a wind-mill, with a stair or 
ladder to ascend, up which a man is 
toiling, with a load upon his back. 
Suspended from the mill is a sliield, 
heart-shaped, in which is a mark or 
device somewhat resembling the ci- 
phers employed by the old alchemists. 
In the two upper corners of the qua- 
drangular compartment are three 
fieurs de lis on a sliield ; in one of 
the lower corners is a flower, and 
from the other rises the ladder to 
the mill. The mill is evidently as- * 
sumed in allusion to the name of 
Myllar. This was very common, 
with the early .Parisian printers. 
Thus Michael Le Noir assumed two 
black figures to support his i^i^ld, 
which was surmounted by a Mobr*s 
head for a crest. The same thing, 
it is Vue, was done by the printers of 
other countries. Thus, tlie device of 
John Fowler, an Englishman, who 
printed at Antwerp in this same 
century, was a tree with crows flying 
about it, and the legend '' Respicite 
Yolatilia coeli et pullos corvorum.N 
But the fleurs dc lis in the device of 
Myllar point evidently tp the French 
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oiigiii of liis press. What tends to 
strengthen this opinion is, that the 
device of Chcpinan, which may be 
seen on the Fourth piece in this Mis- 
eclUny, and also on the Aberdeen 
Breviary, is exactly the same with 
that of Philippe rtgouebet, who 
printed at Paris about that tinqie. Jt 
16 a wooden print, representing two 


savages at full length ; their heads 
adorned with flowers, and in their 
hands flower-stalks ; their bodies 
clothed with the skins of wild beasts, 
with a girdle of flowers; their legs 
bare from the ancle downwards. 
They stand one on each sido of a 
tree, from which is suspended a 
shield sable, with the cipher argent. 


OBJECTIONS TO CLASSICAL LEARNINO A8 AN OBJECT OP GENEIlAL 
PURSUIT. 

To. the Editor, 

Sill, 


Your Journal is a compound both 
of the Magazine and the Review ; 
and the idea is a good oue, because, 
though almost all Reviews are now 
in truth Essays, it would bo formal 
to call them so; and the learned 
ilisquisitions proceed far more lightly 
and trippingly, under the idea of 
their being criticisms on other men's 
treatises, than if they assumed that 
rank and dignity themselves. It 
must he admitted, however, that 
some of your ablest brethren scarce- 
ly have right to the appellation of 
Reviewers at all, from their slight 
notice of the books which they say 
they submit to their ordeals, or from 
their forgetting in many instances 
to mention them in any manner. Be 
that as it may, the title of a book 
referred to, like a red lion, or a black 
bull, or a white horse, over the door 
Oi' an inn, is a good sign^jiust, to de- 
note that entertainment is offered 
in the papers which follow them ; 
though that entertainment may fre- 
quently have as little connection with 
the book said to be reviewed, as 
many sermons have with their texts ; 
or as either lions, or bulls, or horses, 
have with the good cheer to be had 
at the taverns which are marked by 
their pictures. 

book with its title, which I 
adopt on this occasion, and which is 
noted below*, is extremely appro- 
priate to my purpose, and, in the 
sequel, your readers shall hear more 
of the merits of that spirited pamph- 
let, and will read some go^ quo- 


tations from it. I })roeeed with my 
subject, and remark, that every edu- 
cated man tir.ds tliathe has spent u 
great deal of time in attaining and 
pursuing what classical Jearning lie 
may be possessed of ; and if he be a 
person of reflection, he is apt to ask 
the serious question “ cui bono'’ or 
to what good eirect has it heeii ? In 
discussions on the subject, he may 
be told that he would not have un- 
derstood his. own living language 
without a knowledge of the dead 
ones; and at first sight the remaik 
is a little staggering, but there is in 
reality nothing in it. Our wcll-iii- 
structed women are generally igno- 
rant of the learned languages ; and 
yet we, who are the lords of the cre- 
ation, often cannot write better, or 
talk better, or so well as they. A 
peasant in a russet coat, without a 
word of Latin, knows the meaning 
of the term “ agriculture” as well as 
the jrarson of his parish, though he 
cannot dissect it, and resolve it into 
its coraiJonent parts, and coin ; 
and a sailor is acquainted with the 
import of the word nacifratioii as 
well as his Admiral, though he knows 
nothing of its radical navis. But ■ 
let us remark, that though many 
of our words come from the ancient 
Greek and Roman languages, very 
many of them also, (as a glance of 
Johnson's Dictionary will show,) 
come from the Saxon, the AVelsh, 
the Dutdi, the Spanish, the Icelan- 
dic, and other longues ; and if there 
is any thing in the reason now nien- 


* A Letter to the Patrons of the High School, 'and the Inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
on the AbufK; of Classical Education, and on the Formation of a National School, 
adapted to the spirit of the age, the wants of^cotsmen, and the fair claiins of olhci 
branches of Education. By Peter Reid. M.O. Edinburgh. Brown, 
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tioned, for wasting our younger 
years, in gaining one or two sets of 
crabbed words, we may jnst as well 
employ our time in acquiring the 
others. Without teasing ourselves 
with the unilk dcrivaturs of vocables, 
that come from the Saxon or the 
Icelandic, we know perfectly their ac- 
tual meaning ; and we should do the 
same, with as little trouble, and as 
satisfactorily, with regard to those 
from (ircck or Latin roots, were wc to 
cease spending so miiiiy valuable 
years, as most of us now do, in pain- 
fully digging in those difficult lan- 
guages where such roots grow. 

The same thing is demonstrable 
also by a reference to the French 
language ; and I have often amused 
myself with composing whole' para- 
graphs in w'ords of our own country, 
but which, though almost wholly 
French^ persons here, unacquainted 
with that language, considered it to 
be all native English or Scotch vo- 
cables. 

liut not only does instruction, in 
ancient languages, contribute less 
than might be imagined to a know- 
ledge of our own : 1 have to add, 
that it docs not aid us in its com- 
position ; for the structures of the 
tongues are so different, that what- 
ever sentence in English is shaped on 
the model of the ancient languages, 
must be far from elegant; and Du- 
gald Stewart actually admits, that 
“ the deranged collocation of the 
words in Latin renders that language 
an inconvcnitni medium of philoso- 
])hieal communication, as well as an 
inconvenient instrument of accurate 
thought.” — Sec his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Mind, p. 201. 

And here, Reruni dignoscere 
causas/’ wc naturally come to en- 
quire how it has happened that our 
sprightly youths have been subjected 
to such bondage ; and what has en- 
tailed on them seven or eight years 
Jiard labour, almost as bad as beat- 
ing hemp, in the acquisition of those 
languages.? The answer is, that 
while Modern Europe, during the 
middle ages, was lying in the dreary 
state of ignorance, iii which the over- 
throw of the Koman Empire had 
placed it, the revival of letters intro- 
duced a general study of the ancient 
languages, because some books, com- 
posed in them, had been preserved 


amid the rubbish of centuries ; 
and those were not only better writ- 
ten, but contained more knowledge* 
than the barbarism of those times af- 
forded. Hence aiose all the fns.v 
about classical learning; the Latin 
being studied most early, on account 
of its having in it the Pandects and 
other collections of the civil law ; 
and the Greek more late, at the time 
of the Reformation, when it becynu* 
requisite to resort to the originals of 
the New Testament books, to van- 
quish the Roman Catholics. 

But how proper soever this might 
be then, do those things afford any 
good reason for a continuation of 
the same devotion to the old-world 
tongues now, when the books in them 
have been all well translated, — when 
the modern languages have far excel- 
led them, for all purposes useful and 
ornamental, -r-and when the Ancients 
have been found to be mere children 
when compar'^d to the Moderns in 
all "kinds of knowledge? But let 
us examine the matter somewhat 
more minutely. Take almost any 
one of a hundred of us, who have 
had Latin and Greek beat into the 
one end of us, and lectured into the 
other, and ask him the simple ques- . 
tion, — What he has really^ gained hy 
them? If he is a candid man, he 
will admit that he has got very little 
advantage from them. The power 
of smattering a few old isolated 
words is of no consequence. He 
may tell you, however, that he was 
taught to read the poets and orators 
in them. But then ask him (and 
let him answer the question honii 
fide') if he can really do so, with 
' such ease as to afford him any plea- 
sure, and he will almost certainly 
say No ! Turn up the authors to 
liim, — try him ad anerturam librt, 
and, except in some tnread-bare sen- 
tences, you will find him toil through 
among their difficult passages like 
a man walking over plowed land, and 
with as little satisfaction to himself. 
But what else will he say that he 
gets from them ? does he read in 
them any systems of chemistry, or 
true astronomy, or political econo- 
my, or any albounts of rail-roads, 
or gas-lights, or steam-boats, or. 
steam -carriages, which are to travel 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour 
along the highway ? because 
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they contain nothing of the kind. 
But, further, ask him if he has ac- 
quired his knowledge of even Grecian 
and llomaii history by reading Greek 
and Latin, and cAreii there lie will 
say No : but, he will add, that he 
got it from Engkth authors, or at 
most from translations ; the original 
texts, notwithstanding all his edu- 
cation, having remained as to him, 
in truth, very little more than dead 
letters. 

It has been alleged, that good 
classical scholars arc generally well- 
informed men, and the ergo said to 
arise from that proposition is, that 
classical learning produces know- 
ledge; hut this is quite illogical, — 
it is merely mistaking the relation 
of concomitants for that of cause and 
effects ; and tire inference I think 
has already been demonstrated to be 
without foundation. All well-ac- 
complished gentlemen were formerly 
wont to be taught to dance the mi- 
nuet, to fence, and ride the menage- 
horse ; but whatever our old friends 
Strange and Angelo may have said to 
it, those cavaliers acquired the actual 
and useful knowledge which they 
possessed, just about as much from 
those sources, as the well-informed 
persons alluded to got theirs from 
Latin and Greek “ nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections, and con- 
junctions.” It is indeed a truth, I 
could prove, if required, that some 
of the most enlightened, and intelli- 
gent, and well-read men, 1 have ever 
known, never learned one syllable of 
either Greek or Latin in their lives. 
But let us apply here to the lesson of 
history. Alfred the Great found it 
necessary to cultivate the ancient lan- 
guages, because the modern ones were 
then barbarous ; and that may also 
account for the classical lore of our 
own sapient James VL His kins- 
woman, Queen Elhabeth, on some 
occasions, and for the same reason 
probably, addressed foreign ambas- 
sadors in a leanicd tongue ; and on 
concluding her spirited reply to the 
Polish envoy, turning round to her 
courtiers, — By God's death, (said 
she, for, as Hume oUerves, she was 
a great swearer,) I have been forced 
this day to scour up my old Latin.” 
But, in later times, when the mo- 
dern languages had been improved, 


the study of the ancient ones was 
little necessary ; and it is certain, 
that the accomplished Louis XIV. 
was totally ignorant of Latin, which 
he never could learn ; and tlian 
which, Voltaire remarks, that no- 
thing is more useless to kings.” — Sec 
his Anecdotes sur Louis XIV. 

One argument more is often urged 
against these our views. The busi- 
ness of classical learning, it is said, 
fills up early youth ; and it is asked, 
— but for it, how should we occupy 
the age of boyhood ? Now, a prior i, 
it must be evident, that Providence, 
in making such' intermediate period, 
had no intention that it should be 
taken up with learning dead lan- 
guages, which are altogether facti- 
tious, and of which tlie prevalence 
arose from events not founded in na- 
ture. But we surely cannot say that 
we are more energetic than those 
gallant Athenians who conquered at 
Marathon, or those noble Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylx, or that we 
are abler than Plato, or more elo- 
quent than Demosthenes ; and yet we 
are not aware that they ever learned 
any other tongues than their own. 
The truth is, that no dead languages 
were then cultivated, and the Per- 
sian, the only good living one at the 
time beside the Greek, was not stu- 
died, having, as far as we know, no 
literature in it worth the attending to. 
The Grecian youth studied things, 
and not words ; and even from the 
earliest time of life, the days of chil- 
dren, in all countries, might be 
wholly occupied in pursuits at once 
healthful and instructive, instead of 
being spent in occupations and stu- 
dies little conducive to cither health 
or knowledge. 

And here let ns not proceed witli- 
out book, but refer to authorities 
both old and new. ^Ve wish that 
we had room to quote at length all 
that the great Locke says on the sub- 
ject, when he wonders that parents 
should insist (an^ enforce their ar- 
guments with many blows) on their 
poor boys learning tliat which, when- 
ever they leave school and college, 
they throw at their lieels ; and that 
they should cram them most pain- 
fully with Latin, when they are to 
follow trades and business where it 
is of no earthly use* But let us not 
neglect our sign^pust, but from Dr 
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lleurs very excellent little work give 
some short quotations in |)oint. 

“ Six years at the High School, (says 
he) and two or three afterwards at the 
College, chiefly occupied in learning the 
words of a dead language, which, you 
all know, are in a thousand instances 
forgotten for one in which they arc re- 
membered, find seldom then to any use- 
ful purpose, is a nuisance ivliich the 
gt)0(l sense of the age can no longer 
hear. If it be a j)Oor attainment at the 
best, it is still worse as a mental exer- 
cise ; for the mere getting of words is 
certainly the driest and poorest efibrt of 
the human understanding. It docs not 
call into play any hahjt that can be of 
any use in human life ; it neither ex- 
ercises the judgment, refines the taste, 
rectifies the will, nor purifies the affec- 
tions, — it is the education of a parrot, 
not of a man. If it he true that that is 
the best education which best fits us for 
the duties of after life, nothing can be 
more useless tlian classical education, as 
it is commonly conducted. Parents 
would do well, therefore, to weigh the 
cost, helore they subject themselves to 
such a heavy expense, and their children 
to such an useless drudgery, while they 
rob them of such an invaluable portion 
of human life. 

ICvery one propagates the dclu.sioii, 
otherwise it is not conceivable how so 
much of the shoit span of human life 
should be so absurdly thrown away, 
merely that a few of our youth might 
read two or three author.s ; and this, too, 
at a time when we are so oiiprcssed 
with hooks of first-rate talent in our own 
language, that no one but a perfect book- 
worm ran expect to read one twentieth 
part of them, far less to study them to 
any good purpose. Indeed, the pressing 
and infinitely more impoitant demands 
of moilern literature, which comes home 
to our hearts and bo.soins,” leave no lime 
for this classical trifling. And this, too, 
is merely to tickle the car with the 
jingle of words ; for all the thoughts of 
tl^ancieiUs, that arc worth any thing, 
have l)cen so often translated, (luotcd, 
and imitated, with a spirit equal to the 
originals, that they arc now become trite 
as Joe Miller’s jests, and are generally 
resorted to by the same size of heads, as 
tell you capital good jokes out of the said 
capital good book.” 

“ Kvery man is host taught in his owai 
language. The language in which he 
thinks, (if he ever thinks to any pur- 
pose,) acts, and feels, which is connected 
With all his early as'^ociations, and is 


animated with innumerable graces and 
delicate allusions, which living manners 
only can explain, is infinitely more im- 
portant to him than any other. It bears 
the same relation to all other languages 
which the study of human nature docs 
to all other studies, as Warburton justly 
remarks. 

“ It is idle to talk of many great men, 
who were classical scholars — Nature had 
made them great, and the Classics could 
not s|X)il them. But they even hung 
heavily now and then on the sublime 
pinion of Milton ; they extinguished 
Gray after a flash or two ; and they made 
Johnson butcher the idiom of his native 
tongue. They seem at present only used 
as a kind of spoon-meat for children, 
who generally reject them as soon os they 
smack the flavour of their native litera- 
ture, which goes down like their mother’.s 
milk, and is the only food that can sup- 
port the strength of full-grown men.” 

But besides the general arguments 
for the supposed advantages of clas- 
sical pursuits, it has been said that 
our youth, in the course of their 
learned education, acquire great be- 
nefit from the perusal which, in the 
course of it, tlicy make of portions of 
those ancient authors, parts of whose 
works arc read by them at school 
and college ; and this leads me to a 
very short consideration of those 
boasted writers, and of the probable 
consequences of such reading to 
young minds'. 

To proceed methodically : in con- 
sidering the value of any writings, 
wc enquire into the religion whicli 
they teach, the morality which they 
inculcate, and the general tendency 
which they are likely to have. Now, 
what sort of beings were the ukitj l s, 
mentioned in those books, to whose 
honour the refined nations of anti- 
quity* built temples, slew victims, 
poured out libations, and piped, and 
danced, and sung.^ In the agm- 
gate, llicy were but little better than 
our own fairies of old ; and, sepa- 
rately, they were much worse ; for, 
to begin with the ladies among them, 
—Queen Jttno (who should have set 
a good example to all the females, 
divine and mortal, through her wide 
dominions) was a downright scold ; 
Lucina, a gossipping midwife; D/fl- 
na, a perfect poacher : and oven the 
pretty Venus herself was no bet- 
ter tlian she should be ; lor, though 
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inarru'd to n worthy ohl blacksmith 
iriJicuven, she liad no objection to a 
liffle mortal intriguing upon earth, 
with that handsome fellow Anchises, 
the father of iKiieas, as well as with 
many other lovers ; and besides this, 
she had her famous affair with 
IVT.irs, when Phoebus discovered them, 
and Vulcan caught them in a net. 
Again, as to the gentlemen gods : 
that very Mars was, like Flash in 
the farce, a mere braggadocio : Mer.. 
ru/y, a protector of thieves : Afjoilo, 
little else than a "VVelsli harper : 
Hacchvs, a drunkard : and the Thnn» 
dcrer himself was the master-de- 
bauchee of both heaven and earth, 
changing himscl-S like another Pro- 
teus, into every imaginable shape, for 
his own licentious purposes. Now, 
w'hat kind of mokality could be ex- 
pected in countries where such were 
the divinities Let us inquire into 
this from the very books which are 
put into the hands of our lads in 
all the parts of what is termed their 
cliLssicnl education. 

At a pretty early period, in perus- 
ing those books, their youthful minds 
arc seduced by the idolatrous and 
immoral stories of Quid. In their 
boyhood, they follow C<rsav into 
ilaul, where they witness him form- 
ing his armies for the subjugation of 
bis country ; and they see him going 
on to accomplish tl^at nefarious pur- 
pose, in attending him to his civil 
war. Nor do all the graces of his 
style, or supposed information deriv- 
ed from him, atone for this. Indeed 
1 never could discover what great in- 
struction men could find in liis com- 
mentaries who were not to be sol- 
diers ; and as Hume compared the 
Wars of the Heptarchy to the battles 
of rooks, Caesar’s proceedings in 
Gaul may be assimilated to the course 
of a cormorant. When a little fur- 
ther advanced, the pages of Sallust 
tell the youths of the frauds, the 
murders, and the horrors of the Ju- 
gurthiiie contest ;.and they next in- 
troduce them to rare companions — 
CaiatinCf with Piso, and Curius, and 
Lcntulus, and Ccthegus, and his 
otlicr most wicked and desperate asso- 
ciates ; and there are, besides, the 


females of the party. Among these 
are Fulvia, and the bluc-sfoekihg 
Sempronia, — two demireps ; of the 
latter of whom, that writer^ays, that 
“ she was well instructed in Greek 
and Latin literature, and that she 
danced and sung more elegantly than 
became a modest woman." Literis 
GrtDcisatque, Latinisdocta: psallere, 
saltare elcgantius, quam ncccssc est 
proha? 

Besides all this, those very young- 
sters who had been previously holding 
Ciesar in the high estimation wlncli 
bravery and bloodshed always pro- 
duce in raw and enthusiastic minds, 
learn from the same author (Sallust) 
that he was a perfect infidel, believ- 
ing in neither heaven nor hell. 

Morten)," he had said, “ cuneta 
mortaliiim mala dissolvere ; ultiji 
iieque cura? neque gaudio locum es- 
se T and this is a doctrine which, 
coming from such a quarter, is not 
very favourable to their own fuiuu* 
faith and comfort. 

The lads then advance to ])ubcrty, 
a far more interesting time of life 
than any which they have yet seen : 
when the croaking voice and downy 
chin denote approaching manhood, 
and when it ought to be the anxious 
care of both fathers and tutc^-s to 
lead them not into temptation/* But 
what is the study which tlic school 
curriculum has ready for them at this 
very important crisis ? Surely mie 
of a most inflammatory kind for such 
pupils ; for it consists of the fascina- 
ting odes and episodes of Horace ^ who 
Was tire gcnteelcst and most accom- 
plished rake of all the Augustine 
age. And who, again, are the com- 
pany to whom that seducing writer 
introduces them ? not truly to the 
Lucrctias and Cornelias of tile day : 
but to Chloris, and Lydia, and Pyr- 
rlia, and Glycera, and Barinc, all of 
whom were either actual prostitutes, 
or kept mistresses. The males of 
the set, again, are such men of })lea- 
sure as Thaliarchus, and Sertins, and 
Xandiens Phociiis, with wlmni, as 
well as with the ladies, the youths 
may, in imagination, drink the Cte- 
cuban, the Tuscan, and the P'alcr- 
nian wines, until they arc all 


• Bell. Catal. c. 25. 

i* See his celebrated s[Kechrm the Senate regarding the disix)sal of the Con^pir.i 
tors, . » 
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Ohjcrfinns in Cldssirnf Lean 

“ Quo me Jhicchc rapis, ini 

Plenum *. 

Prornc rcconditum 
Lijilc strenua Cwcubitm, 

“ Nunc cst hihcvtlum , nunc pede libcro 
rulsanda tdhis.” 

But let works bear witness as to 
the ettects of such reading in some 
instances. Jlishop Burnet, who was 
as pious aii.d learned a person as 
e\(T existed, but devoid of all know- 
ledge of the world, tells us (with not 
a little foolish commendation of those 
authors) what great proficiency his 
friend Lord Rochester had made in 
tlicni in his youth, and what delight 
he took in them in his After years. 
But the innocent prelate did not see 
that that was the very school in which 
liis Lordship had become thogreat- 
i'st profligate of his time. 

Next, and in addition to the mo- 
rals commonly so called, to be found 
in those hooks, let us observe what 
kind of I’uiu.ie condijct and ro- 
ll ri(\s arc taught in them. We 
there find, that Alexander the Great 
learned from llonier to be a savage 
in imitation of Achilles ; and be- 
cause that that barbuiian had hauled 
the dead body of the vanquished 
Hector around the walls of Troy, 
his Macedonian imitator dragged, 
at his chariot, the gallant Butis, 
trhUe fsidJ all re, around those of 
(Jaza, which lie had defciuled from 
him with the utmost bravery. Be- 
sides, much as Home is admired by 
all schoolmasteis and school-boys, 
did not Tacitus admit, that it was a 
sink of every thing imjiure.^ and 
was it not, even in its bc.st times, ge- 
nerally a nest of sedition in fact, 
were not the Gracchi, and even Bru- 
tus and Cassius, and the whole crowd 
of those iroud^he pafydots, just such 
a set of radical fellows as, had 
they appeared in Scotland in 1792, 
would have been sent trooping off to 
Botany Bay, with Muir, and Gerald, 
aiul I'ische Palmer, who were much 
belter men ? 

But wbat, after all, do those wise 
inen^of modern Kuropc now sec in 
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those Greek and Latin writers, which 
is not to be found far better in ihcir 
own mother tongues.^ it is true, 
that they may learn from Virgil, 
\\iSii fLlih alone can generate living 
creatures of the most wonderful ana- 
tomical curiosity : from Livy they 
may he informed, that occasion- 
ally spoke: from Justin they may 
hear of noble mares, with fiowing 
manes, having been brought forth by 
the east wind; and in Herodotus, 
they may ^etjahuhv anilcs nearly as 
good as those our own old wives tell 
in “ braid Scotch but what the 
better would they be of such things ? 

My time, and my room, and, 1 
suppose, the patience of my gentle 
readers, arc all exhausted, and 1 must 
draw this my epistle to a close ; but 
I do it with not a little apprehen- 
sion, from the host of enemies which 
I have probably raised up against 
myself; for 1 may be attacked by the 
tongues of Professors, and the iaiuse 
and birchen rods of schoolmasters, 
who - may argue with me, both a 
puiori and a posieriojd, and make me 
rue the day that I ever meddled witli 
them. However, I am not yet as- 
sailed ; and as the organist in an 
English Church, or Chapel, always 
concliules the service by playinfx out 
the congregation, I shall dismiss my 
readers with a stanza or two from 
the muse of our poet Bums, where- 
in, if any of them finds a cap which 
fits his “ deuelnpmcntsf he may put 
it on : 

“ Wlial’s a’ the jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools, 

If honest Nature made you fools. 

What sair your grainniius ? 

You’d better la’en ujj spades and shools, 
Or knappin hammers. • 

A set o’ dull conceited hashes, 

Confuse your brains wf college classes, 
Ye gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to a^^eak. 

And syne ye think to mount Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek. 

I am Sir, 

Youx most obedient servant, 

i^entus. 


• My learned rcailers will please to observe how aptly our Scottish word 
answcis for the traiivSlntion of plenum here. ‘‘ Full''* in Knglish, would not have 
suited. Indeed Jon and full have quite diHerent meanings on this subject ; and this 
IS one proof more, besides what ue already have, of the oxpivssive txcellency of our 
vernacular longue. 

VOt.. WII. ^ 
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This paper, which we liave just 
received, has tlie sif^natiire of .SVo- 
/«jr, denotin'', probably, that the sen- 
timents expressed it are more gene- 
rally entertained in Scotland than 
among educated persons in England, 
who cultivate classical knowledge 


more than we do. We are aware that 
the doctrines will be considered 
Hdrrot/or among most of the learn- 
ed in both countries; but as they 
arc produced pretty forcibly, we give 
them a ]>lacc ; and sliall be happy, 
nudirc alteram ffurlcm, ' 

Ki). 
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Jmirncy from Flormcc in Tisa. 

Oi'u j)arty in Florence was now 
assembled, and in readiness to j)ro- 
eei'd on our journey to Fisa and 
Eeghorn. Sir George’s features re- 
laxed into a smile, on observing the 
min ibei\ of horses attaehed to the 
carriage. He had travelled to Flo- 
teiice under the good services of a 
\\ tturirio, or, as we would say, with 
job-horses; and was unprepared for 
the long array of ponies, mules, #lid 
])Obtilions, which now met his eye. 
In Italy, the Sovereign, by what- 
ever title designated, whether Pope, 
Prince, or (hand Duke, though not 
master of the post is nevertheless 
lord of the post-horses, and reaps the 
product of their labour, without 
iannii^g them out. Hence, upon tl)e 
good old principle of making the 
most of every thing within one’s 
powxr, edicts prevail, regulating the 
number of these animals to be em- 
ployed by travellers, 'flic rule is 
simple— there must be as many brutes 
as there are men. Our parly consist- 
ing of eight, we had a corresponding 
number of horses, with four postilions 
to guide them — one to every couple. 
The sight is rather discouraging to 
him who is a novice. in Italian travel- 
ling, as auguring either the wretch- 
etl condition of the roads, or the 
feeble condition of the beasts. In 
reality, however, the rapacity of (io- 
vernment is the cause of this super- 
abundance of equestrian power. Bid- 
ding adieu to our Locanda, we rolled 
past the palaces on the Lung-arno, 
and soon were at the barrier. Our 
Parisian friend. Monsieur PAvocat, 


was in high spirits, and actually 
seemed as if be would chatter out 
the four sides of the coach. Scarcely 
had wx‘ ])assed the gate, when his 
feeling of (lepartuie, perhaps for the 
last time, iVom a city in uliich Ik* 
had spent so many ha))|)y hours, 
roused his wonted garrulity; ami, 
indulging his penchant to amiqiiari- 
anism, he \)roceeded to nview sm- 
cessively the various accounts which 
authors have transmitted to us of its 
origin and ancient state. In other 
circumstances 1 sliould have heoii 
glad to avail myself of his loquacity, 
as the information he possessed was 
extensive, and his discourse instruc- 
tive. He was oftdi happy in the 
choice of his subjects, and discussed 
them with the characteristic ease and 
conversational power of his country- 
men. But in travelling over new 
ground, 1 like to use my eyes, espe- 
cially when amid the atl ructions of 
magnificent scenery ; and tor my 
own part, I was inclined to listen to 
him, wdiile he detailed his researches 
into the pristine condition of the eity. 
'J’he origin of Florence, like that of 
other towns of note in Italy, is hid 
in the darkness of remote ages ; and 
regarding it autliors have Inul very 
little better to feed upon than con- 
jecture. Numerous writers have 
made this ])oint the subject of inqui- 
ry ; several are sjiocious, most of 
them differ, so many of them must be 
wrong, 'i’hc most plausible account, 
perhaps, is that of Maehiavellh Ho 
ascribes its origin to the inliabitants 
of Ficsole, who, as they held their 
markets in the plains below that 


** The otliccr w ho'.e diily it is to furiiisli ickiys ol hrirses lo travellers al tlie (lif- 
i«rcnt ct ifuir rovi’e. 
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town, built lioiisos for their accoin- 
inodaaon, and Floronce insensibly 
arose. 'J’liis also was the belief of 
J)ante, who calls the Florentines a 
])CO|)lc, “ chc discese da Fiesole, ab 
antico." All the Florentine histori- 
ans arc peculiarly ambitious to trace 
its Iii^h antiquity, ascribing to it a 
more remote origin than other au- 
thors are willing to allow. But 

Datur liji’C venia antiquitati, ut, 
miscendo bumana divinis, primordia 
urbiuin augustiora facial.” It is im- 
possible to say which, or even 
wbetlier any of the various accounts 
which liave been given of Florence 
is correct. That tlic city, without 
pretending to mix humana diuinis, is 
ancient, is undoubted. In 393, St. 
Ambrose, Bishop of ^Milan, conse- 
crated the cliurch of Santa Croce. 
The Florentines, in former times, 
had not only a capitol and forum, 
hut splendid theatres, baths, and 
aqueducts, and exhibited all the in- 
dicia of greatness. It is not to an- 
tiquity, however, that Floronce owes 
its celebrity, important as it formerly 
may have been. It is estimable in 
our eyes as the birth-place of rcgc- 
iKTated civilization, and the cradle 
of those arts wliich diffuse so hu- 
manizing an influence over society. 

The scenery through which we 
passed on our road to Fisa was never 
uninteresting, .and sometimes singu- 
larly bold and beautiful, l/nfortu- 
nately it began to drizzle soon after 
we left the gates, and rain fell copi- 
ously during the greater part of our 
journey. 3iut to make amtnds, we 
were above a good road, though not 
the workmanship of Macadam; and 
the smoothness and celerity with 
which we rolled along, banished the 
sm.ill remnant of faitli we might 
luive in the augury from the horses. 
Alter accomplishing nearly a third of 
our journey, in a mountainous coun- 
try, we were fairly closed in by the 
Sub- Appenines ; our ascents became 
high, amidst scenery of a holil cha- 
racter and shifting asjiect*. The road 
in many places was cut out of the 
side of the hill, in the form of a ter- 
race, and appcaro<l to hang over the 
Arno. Among these hills the most 
commanding situations were com- 
monly surmounted with high towers, 
and one eminence in particular was 
n owned by an old castle, visible 
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during thirty miles of our journey. 
The mountains gradually opened, re- 
ceding as we descended to a beautiful 
plain, bordered by the Arno, which 
still kept us company. Beyond the 
river were round hills, clothed with 
trees, and studded with houses and 
villages, and now and then a town. 
Over, and beyond all, rose the peaky 
Appenines, forming a noble back- 
ground. 

As we approached Fisa, the luxu- 
riant plain which we were traver- 
sing, became more extensive, stretch- 
ing itself far to the left, while, ou 
the light, the high grounds still 
dominated in the distance, and glimp- 
ses of the Arno were cx'asioually 
seen. Such was the general outline 
of the scenery during our route. 'I'lie 
views presented were of varied beau- 
ty, often charmingly picturesque; 
and, in spite of the unseasonable 
weather, 1 could not but admire a 
country which was richer than Eng- 
land ill our neighbourhood, and 
wilder than Scotland in the distance. 
The level parU appeared to be cul- 
tivated with the most minute indus- 
try. The ground was divided into 
small fields by ditches, lined on each 
side by poplars, willows, oaks, elms, 
or olives. As these trees are annually 
lopped, they are not beautiful in- 
dividually, but, collectively, their 
appearance, contrasting with the un- 
pruned wood, is not iinpicturesqiie, 
and the rich foliage wliich over- 
spreads them affords a boundless 
contiguity of shade.” Each of them 
supports a vine, and the festoons 
which are formed between them may 
be taken; according to the train of 
thought in the spectator, for a de- 
coration or a fence. But real fences 
are here unnecessary, for there is no 
pasture land. Every inch of ground, 
even between the closely-planted 
trees, and into the margin of the dit- 
ches, is cultivated with care. The 
farm-houses which we passed on the 
road had almost all two stories, and 
were of comparatively large dimen- 
sions. The windows were not glazed, 
the climate rendering glazing un- 
necessary, but the walls were plas- 
tered without, and painted with some 
regard to elegance. In all respects, 
indeed, tliesc houses appeared even 
more comfortable, and certainly more 
tasteful, than our modern farm-stead- 
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ings in Scotland. Of cottages^ or 
cabins, 1 saw few or none ; and I 
could form no idea where the poor 
labourers lived. The cliurches, mo- 
nasteries, and convents — tlic villas, 
villages, and towns, had all the ap- 
pearance of being built by prosper- 
ous people. Many of them, indeed, 
were not kept up in a corresponding 
style ; but many of them, too, were 
neat and tasteful, and preserved in 
good repair. The peasantry whom 
we saw were decently dressed, and 
the beggars not numerous, except 
at one or two stages, where tlicy were 
disagreeably clamorous. 

Pi6a is a tine old city, with an air 
of (Iccayed grandeur, and of a desert- 
ed and melancholy aspect. Remain- 
ing here a few days, we examined 
such objects as are worthy of atten- 
tion. The JJiiomo and its appen- 
dages, the Campo Santo, Leaning 
Tower, and Baptistery, we often vi- 
sited and admired. 1 do not recollect 
io have any where seen, so closely 
raised together, so many edifices of 
such richly-sculptured marble, and 
elegant architecture. Even in Italy, 
the Duomo is considered magnificent, 
and, compared to any thing in Eng- 
land, it certainly is so; this I say 
very deliberately, having St. Paiii's 
full in my recollection. In reference 
to plan and magnitude, 1 do not 
speak ; but, admitting the inferiority 
of the Cathedral of Pisa in both the se 
respects, surely the superiority of its 
materials and decoration;, give it a 
decided preference. Caii there be 
any comparison between hewn-stone 
and the most finely-polished marble, — 
between mason’s work and the work 
of eminent sculptors, — between ceil- 
ings bare, or simply white- washed, 
and such as arc painted by the best 
artists, or carved and gilded in the 
richest style ? This Cathedral is es- 
teemed the most elegant and irplen- 
didly-decorated church in Tuscany, 
It contains many pictures, some by 
old artists, others by artists living. 
But we always found ourselves un- 
able to examine them properly, from 
their unfavourable position ; besides 
which, the windows of the church 
are so small, and so many of them 
have painted glass, admitting only a 
dim, religious light,” that in the 
gloomy weather which prevailed dii- 
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ring our stay at l*isa, great part of 
the area, and all the aisles, where 
the paintings chiefly are, were left 
ill comparative darkness. On leav- 
ing the Cathcdial, the Leaning 
Tower attracted our regard. This 
tower is celebrated, and why ? chicl- 
ty because it leans — as if this were 
a point of architectural praise. It 
would be a fine thing if it did not 
lean ; thoiigli, even in this case, its 
general ilesign, and mixture of archi- 
tectural order, would not to me bo 
pleasing. But 1 as quite provoked 
to see what little beauty it possessed 
converted into deformity, in order to 
frighten children, and astonish the 
vulgar. Docs difficulty overcome” 
constitute excellence in the Pine 
Arts.'^ Upon this question, iMonsienv 
had much discourse, and many sage 
remarks ; but it will not bear a hand- 
ling. It gave him occasion, howcvi’r, 
to advert to his own travels in {Scot- 
land, from which he had lately re- 
turned, and many (iicumstaiiceb of 
which he had already detailed to us 
in the course of recent conversations. 
Among other particulars, he men- 
tioned, that while in tljowcst part of 
that country, it chanced him to visit 
a certain Royal Burgh of great anti- 
quity. 11 is letters pioeuring him in- 
troductions to personages of the place, 
high in municipal authority, he soon 
became knowing in the politics of tlu' 

** burgh. As in all Rarliamonts there 
is an opposition, so the petty parlia- 
ment or council of this jirovincial 
town had its opposition alst). “ llui 
what do you think,” said he, “ was 
the bone of contention during the 
whole period of my sojourn ? No- 
thing more thiiii an old ugly spire, or 
steeple, similar to the one before us, 
inasmuch as it leaned, though in less 
degree ; hut as dissimilar as })ossihIo 
to this noble pile, in point of archi- 
tectural beauty. But for this steeple, 

1 verily believe the councillors of 
this little city would have ossified 
through inactivity. J t servnl for the 
night and 'morning palaver of the 
burgh ]>otentatcs while 1 tarried a- 
mong them. The question was, and 
for year years had been, whether it 
should stand or fall, — a most import- 
ant question, upon which the wits of 
the corporation were daily exercised 
with a keenness worthy of a better 
cause. 1 took a rough draught oi 
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provincial Scotch rulers iVoin the 
model which this town afforded me ; 
but on submitting it to friends of dis- 
cernment, they questioned its verisi- 
militude on general application. 1 
tluT(dbre, deferring to them, expun- 
ged the passage from my journal, and 
better experience informed me they 
were in the right. Our garrulous 
companion having touched this new 
chord, strung with associations of a 
country with which, in the rnttin, he 
had often declared himself highly de- 
lighted, would have run on ad iw/i- 
nitam, to the total exclusion of ob- 
jects present, had we not broken in 
upon his train of thought, by hurry- 
ing him away to the IJaptistery. Not, 
however, did we effect this, till he 
chanted forth, to our favourite air 
of the Legacy, some scraps of Latin 
doggerel, bearing upon the subject of 
his discourse. 1 could only catch 
the last verse, in which he still stuck 
to the steeple, humming, 

Hi dccrcvcrunt roni agendam, 

Clarius luce hoc constat, 

I'yramidcm urhis diruendam, 

— I’yramis attamcn adhuc stat ! ^ 

In this merry mood. Monsieur fol- 
lowed us, as we issued from under 
the grand pyramid of Pisa, and en- 
tered its noble linpfisicri/. This 
building is famous, and it well de- 
serves Us fame. Its lofty pillars, o^ 
granite, and other enduring materials* 
and its exquisite small columns of 
the most valuable marbles, the de- 
eoratioiis of its front, the fine bas- 
reliefs of its pulpits, its soft and so- 
norous echo, and its circular gallery 
aloft, are well worthy of more atten- 
tive examination than we bestowed 
upon them. The mellowest sound 
in music I ever heard, excepting the 
heavenly tones of the Miserere in the 
Sistiue Chapel at Rome, was produ- 
ced by the eclio returned to a note 
sung in the Raptistery by our guide. 

The Cuvipo-Sanio, which we next 
visited, has power to chain the spec- 
tator to the spot, ill spiteof the whole*" 
legion of ** the miseries of liuinan 
life.'" A CampO' Santo is a brrying- 
ground, and, accordingly, there is 
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here the space of a mmleratcly-sized 
churchyard, surrounded by a verjt, 
lofty wall. This wall is completely 
cased, and richly adorned with sculp- 
tured marble on the outside, while 
on the inside it is covered with an- 
cient paintings. This forms the out- 
er enclosure, which is in the form of 
a parallelogram. Within this exte- 
rior building, at the distance of per- 
haps thirty feet, a parapet wall runs 
parallel to it all round, and supports 
a colonnade ; and the entablature of 
this colonnade, again, supports a 
shed-formed roof, which slojies down 
upon it from the outer wall. TIic 
pillars are very light, and arc con- 
nected together by tracery- work, and 
arches, exhibiting an appearance si- 
milar to the windoivs of a (lothic Ca- 
thedral, destitute of glass. This Cam- 
po-Santohas thus two compartments 
— an extensive and richly-decorated 
corridor, roofed and paved with mar- 
ble, and containing more than six 
hundred proud monuments of the 
great — and an unroofed area of turf 
in the middle, appropriated to the un- 
distinguished graves of the poor. 
Several of the monuments are fine ; 
but the fresco paintings which cover 
the inside of the outer wall are the 
chief attractions of the place. The 
latest of these paintijigs was finished 
before the year 1500, and many of 
them were executed immediately af- 
ter the completion of the building, 
in the end of tlie thirteenth century. 
They are tlie work of some of the 
greatest inastCTS of those times, the 
restorers of the art, and they would 
therefore be invaluable to the anti- 
quarian painter, but that they are 
unfortunately much defaced by time. 
The wall may contain about sixty 
compartments, painted by about a 
dozen of masters. The whole may 
admit of a brief general criticism, 
without mention being made of each 
painter, or of every picture. 

In general, it may be remarked, 
that the conception of these paintings 
is much superior to the execution ; 
so that an explanation of each design 
would do more than justice to the 
merit of dacli picture. I have had 


• Wo understand that this bone of contention is now reduced to du^l ; buj^ we hope 
our Ficiu li friend will, ere long, coninmiiicatc the contents of Ins journal to the pub- 
ho, .uid, with his usual veib.uility of genius, alicfnatcb elevated matter, and 

<loocvtKl to amusing liili.’s, even ‘‘light as mrP 
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occasion to observe, in a former pa- seven heavens, the solar system witl>- 
per, that modern, and, as it is styled, in these, and the earth in the centre 
improved art, exhibits an oj)posite of all : and God Almighty is snp- 
cxccllence, the execution commonly posed to stand behind and embrace 
surpassing the design. Excellence in this universe with outstretched arras, 


both is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
duction of a’ masterpiece. Happy as 
are the pictures of this Campo San- 
to in respect to conception, one egre- 
gious fault constantly recurs. Each 
one compartment ought evidently to 
tell only one story, and no more ; and 
yet a single one often represents four 
or five successive exploits of the same 
worthy, whose figure is repeated as 
many times, to the great embarrass- 
ment of the spectator, wlio might be 
tempted to suspect a similar strata- 
gem to that practised by Henry IV. 
in his battle with Ilotsjmr. 

'J’lic general defect in the execu- 
tion is, that every part of each piece 
is equally prominent and remarkable. 
'1 herearenofauch distinctions as those 
of foreground and background, of 
principal groups and accessaries. An 
ignorance of lineal, and particularly 
of aerial perspective, causes all the fi- 
gures to appear in the same plain — 
and an ignorance of light and shade 
on the large scale, and of the princi- 
jdeof massing and degradation, makes 
I very corner ef the j)icce appear ecjual- 
ly eiovv<led, and cquaUy obtruding 
upon our notice. Jn these respects, 
the paintings in this building resem- 
ble l.as-relicfs more than j)icturcs. 
Modem art has signally improved in 
all these particulars ; indeed, the 
princi])lcs of good execution may now 
be said to be at least thoroughly un- 
derstood, if tljcy are not invariably 
practised by painters. 

Hut, on the other hand, as if com- 
pensating for defects in the execu- 
tion, the design of the pictures in 
this Campo-SaiUo is sometimes grand 
.as a whole, and often extremely hap- 
py in its separate parts. A -great 
elevation and comprehension, ami a 
still greater originality and fecun- 
dity of ideas, arc displayed. Se- 
veral of the compositions are per- 
fect magazines of fine and curious 
thoughts. One coniparlircnt, for 
instance, represents “ Gud embra- 
cing tile world." 

An iiimicnse circle contains within 
it a scries of other concentric circles, 
or zones, which arc known, by their 
rcspectivt rmbkins, lo denote the 


his hcatl being seen above the ze- 
nith, his feet at the Nadir, and 
his hands at the two sides. What 
sort of fancy is this ? 'J"o the eye, 
the effect is poor and ludicrous ; and 
as ocular impressions arc strong, a 
first view of the piece, before the 
mind becomes busy in tracing in the 
work the creative imagination of the 
painter* suggests an unfair estimate 
of its value, and a hearty contempt 
for those authors who have com- 
mended it for sublimity. Hut a 
jnolongeil study of it gives scope lo 
thought, the design comes to he /ap- 
preciated, and the talent of the ar- 
tist rises in our estimation. Ano- 
ther remarkable compartment repn'- 
sciits the triumph of Death. The 
grim tyrant, with his scythe, stands 
over a heap of slain ; tluir sor.ls 
issue from ihcir mouths, and are im- 
mediately seized upon, according to 
their deeds in life, by angels or 
devils. These heavenly and infer- 
nal ministers are depicted iiT the 
form of naked infants. A group of 
wretches, composed of the blind, the 
lame, and the starving, appear to 
invoke Death ; but he turns liis back 
upon them. Another group, coii- 
Ifcisting of happy lovers, jolly hunters, 
and merry feasters, seem to have no 
thought of him; but lie is just a- 
bout to smite them. A third group 
is made up of holy monks ami C’ar- 
mclites, who, on a mountain, sit 
apart," ami view with saintly iii- 
difierenee the horrors of the grim 
king. There are many moie fine 
fancies in this and other compart- 
ments by the same author, who si ems 
to have been to Dante what V\'ilkie 
is to liurns. This analogy may he 
traced, not only in tin ir bf auries, hut 
in tln-ir faults, of wliich the most 
revolting appears to me lo Ik* a fond- 
ness for ludicrous horrors. In a pic- 
ture of hell, for example, a sinner 
is spitted over a hot fire ; the sharp 
end of the spit is fixed in tin* mouth 
of another sinner ; and at the other 
end, the devil is seen busily employ- 
ed as turnspit. A sceptic, in the be- 
lief of the close alliance of the sub- 
lime with the ridiculous, will have 
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Ms doubts removed by visiting the 
C'ampO'Sanlo at Pisa. , 

Though the execution of these old 
pictures is generally of an inferior 
cast, and the colours mUch defaced, 
there are still vivsible some fine old 
countenances, and some very noble 
attitudes. I may particularize the 
figure of a female representing af- 
fected Modesty, who covers her face 
with her spread fingers, so as not to 
conceal her eyes ; and that of our 
Saviour pronouncing sentence on the 
reprobate, the attitude of which is 
said to have been copied by Michael 
Angelo. I was also much pleased 
with an Isaac, because 1 think that 
in his countenance is accomplished, 
what most painters consider impos- 
sible, the representation of a com- 
jiound feeling. He appears terrified 
at the coming stroke of the knife, 
yet intensely curious to know when 
It will come. Terror would^iroinpt 
him to avert his eyes, but anxiety 
causes bun to revert them. The 
painter has hit upon a Je ne s^ah 
(jNoiy between these two feelings, 
which seems to indicate both. He 
appears to have completely succeed- 
ed in bringing into evidence the in- 
tended mingled expression. This 
picture is infinitely superior, in every 
respect, except execution, to one in 
the (Gallery of Florence, represent- 
ing tile same subject. 


Leghorn, 

'I'o-day we made a pilgrimage 
to tbe Knglisb burying-ground near 
Leghorn, called by the natives the 
( ampo-Santo Inglese. In the mid- 
dle of a flat field, a little beyond the 
walls, a moderate space is enclosed 
by a high iron rail, and that again 
is siirmouiUetl by an inner enclosure 
of yews, regular and thick-seti and 
promising lobe '' august vegetables" 
when they arc better grown. At 
present, they^ do not servo to mask 
the crowd of dazzling white inonu- 
inents sufficiently to take off the 
glare, and give a proper solemnity 
to the scene. “ Marbles should be 
seen among the trees, not trees a- 
inong the marbles^." To those. 


however, who classically prefer a 
gay cemetery to a gloomy one, this 
Campo-Santo will be perfectly agree- 
able. Almost every grave is honour- 
ed with a sarcophagus, a pillar, an 
obelisk, or some other monument of 
marble, and though many of these 
are poorly executed, some are in very 
good taste. The whole assemblage 
is singular and imposing. ^Vc were 
shewn the obelisk which marks the 
supposed grave of Sinollet, and 
viewed with sincere respect the me- 
morial of Horner. After wandering 
for some time among these memo- 
rials of our countrymen, we bade 
adieu to the mansions of the dea<l, 
and returned to those of the living — 
to Leghorn, tbe Babel of cities, 
peopled by men of every nation and 
of every tongue. 

entered the Arsenal on our way 
home, and examined a monument 
worthy of observation. It consists of 
a colossal statue of white marble, 
placed on a lofty pedestal, at each of 
the four corners of the foot of which 
is a statue of bronze. The mar- 
ble statue is in armour, and heavily 
draped, so as to afford little room for 
the display of the artist's skill. But 
the four bronze statues, which arc 
also of colossal size, are nudes, and 
executed so as to give a very full, 
and, I think, a very just and master- 
ly exhibition of the anatomy of the 
figures. In the countenance and 
attitude of the marble statue are 
expressed martial pride, haughtiness, 
and intrepidity. In order, however, 
to read the expression of the group, 
it may he necessary to know the 
story. The Mediterranean, in days 
of yore, was infested by a band of 
pirates, whose lawless aggressions 
impeded the trade of the adjacent 
ports, and kept the mariners of peace- 
ful vessels in continual dread and 
danger. These pirates were com- 
manded by a Moor and his three 
sons, whom tradition records to have 
been of gigantic stature, Herculean 
strength, and daring courage. The 
eldest son of tlie Grand Duke of those 
days, stimulated by a noble ardour 
for his country’s welfare, resolved to 
extirpate the robbers. He equipped 


* Sufh xvero the words of one of my travelling companions on se ‘ing this beau- 
tiful tniryiii'’' ground, uncoiT^scioiH then Iiow soon his oxvn Inines were to mingle with 
Its cl.iy, und In’s own nioiuiment sliould add another to the number he beheld. 
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j^alleys, and witli a body of young 
\oUiutecrs, from bis own companions, 
went in pursuit of them. Me suc- 
cee<led in coming to au engagement, 
and aiter an obstinate struggle, took, 
or destroyed, the ships of the marau- 
ders. He made j)risoners of tlieir 
leaders, the father and his three sons, 
whom he resolved to carry home 
with him, bound in chains, lleturii- 
ing, elated with victory, in liis eager- 
ness to lay his captives at his father's 
feet, he violated the quarantine laws. 
'I’he father accepted the s])oils, prais- 
ed tlie prowess of his son, but forgave 
not his fault. The heroic prince 
was condemned and executed. Kru» 
tils was severe, but tins Grand Duke 
was more so. The citizens of Flo- 
rence, exulting in their freedom from 
ferocious robbers, and out of grati- 
tude to their deliverer, erected to his 
memory the statues in the Arsenal. 
The marble statue which crowns the 
])edpstal is that of the prince, and 
the four bronze figures at its foot arc 
his captives. The African nativity 
of the latter is marked by the dark 
colour of the metal, contrasted with 
the white of the marble. Each of 
the Moors is chained to the jicdestal, 
with his hands bound behind his 
hack. The captive father has an 
ex])ression of suppressed rage and 
fierceness in his countenance. One 
of the sons appears to be overwhelm- 
ed with despair. Of another the 
countenance is fallen, indicating deep 
dejection at his exiled and ignomi- 
nious condition. I’lie expression of 
the third seemed to be more difficult 
to read, though perhaps connoisseurs 
might pronounce it the finest statue 
of the wffiole assemblage. He is 
represented as sullen and dogged, 
and has an air of cool desperation. 
This piece of sculpture is compara- 
tively lost in the Arsenal, surrounded 
as it is with the bustle and obstruc- 
tions of the place. It would appear 
to more advantage in the Piazza 
Grande. 1 must mention, that other 
accounts arc given of the occasion of 
this monument; and 1 am afraid 
that little faith may be placed in the 
popular one which I nave repeat- 
ed. If true, it ought to occupy a 
conspicuous place in the page of his- 
tory ; but I am not aware of any 
such exploit being recorded. There 
is no inscription on the pedestal ; 


even the artist's name I could not 
learn. . 

The Arsenal itself, in which this 
group is placed, will not detain the 
attention of any one who has seen 
the truly wonderful docks o\\ the 
Thames. Three or four gun-boats 
rot in it, and constitute, 1 believe, 
the whole of the Tuscan navy, liuo- 
naparte had plans for rendering it a 
place of consequence, and it were 
not difficult to do this, sueh are the 
local advantages ; but, if Tuscan re- 
port may be credited, theGrand Duke 
las to supply too liberally his bro- 
ther of Austria, to have any thing 
to spare for improvements within his 
own dominions. 

Accustomed as 1 had been to hear 
the Tuscans extolled by every author 
as a virtuous, honourable, and indus- 
trious people, I was surprised to hear 
the Eimlish in Leghorn concur in 
represCTiting the merchants there as 
possessed, in general, of neither good 
faith nor common honesty. Jn the 
public offices they arc most corrup- 
tible. So consummately skilled are 
they in the practice of receiving 
bribes, that while with one hand 
they pocket the douceur, they with 
the other present a letter for your 
signature, in which they arc com* 
mended for the manner in whieli 
they have discharged their public 
duty, and regret is expressed that 
they will not accept any remunera- 
tion. On reflection, however, we 
must not regartU the appearances of 
this kind at Leghorn as particiiia- 
ting properly in Tuscan character. 
This city, from its advantageous si- 
tuation as a depository of liCvantine 
and European goods, and from the 
commercial freedom cnjoyeil here, is 
peopled by the natives ol' almost every 
country engaged in trade. The num- 
ber of foreigners busied in merean- 
tile pursuits exceeds that of the 
Tuscans. Hence, whatever he tin- 
character of the citizens of Li ghoru 
as traders, it ought not to be predi- 
cated in general of the natives of 
Tuscany. Let us rather lean to the 
engaging delineation of this people as 
sketched by Madame de Stael, whose 
exquisite imagination, even in its 
most excursive moments, while it 
represents the fairest points of beauty 
in her subject, is yet tempered by a 
just conception of the reality ami 
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iiuver loobfus tlio fbumlatioiis of 
truth, i Icr sketches of character are 
like sculptured portraits ennobled by 
tile talent of the artist. ^3he adheres 
to her object in its great and charac^ 
tcristic outlines, while she invests it 
witli an appropriate loveliness, the 
creation of her own genius. 

Present Stale of Tuscany. 

The government of Tuscany, 
though a simple despotism, is* under 
the present (hand Duke, so extremely 
mild, that it is scarcely felt as a go- 
vernment at all. The Tuscans, in- 
deed, have no (ftiuse to complain of 
their present situation ; but that go- 
vernment is radically bad, and ought 
to be exploded, which renders the 
])eoplc dependent on the virtues or 
the vices of an individual ruler. 

The revenue of Tuscany arises in a 
great measure from the domains of the 
crown. About four millions of dol- 
lars are raised by duties on different 
commodities, and by a monopoly on 
tobacco and salt, which is very rigid- 
ly enforced^ There arc no direct 
taxes, except for inuificipal purposes ; 
and those of tiiat kind are chieHy 
comprised of a house-duty. Light 
as these imposts are, however, the 
people here seem unable to account 
I’or the disposal of the revenue. The 
court of the (irand Duke is penurious 
lather than splendid. The army con- 
sists of three or four thousand men, 
and the navy of three or four gun- 
boats ; and a stop is said to have 
been put to all public internal im- 
provements. Publicity is not given 
to tjje finances, so that we must be 
contented with the suspicion, instead 
of the certainty, that the coffers of 
Austria are the depositaries of part 
of the 'fuscan revenue. Whether 
for this or for other reason^ I know 
not, hilt the Kmperor of Austria is 
no favourite with the pcople'of Tus- 
cany. He was in Leghorn not long 
ago, and met with a very cold re- 
ception from the inliabitanis. 

The resident Knglish here seem, in 
general, well pleased with the civil 
jurisprudence. If the tribunals, of 
whicli there is a series from LegJiorn 
to Pisa, and from Pisa to the Su- 
preme C'ourt' at Florence, should fjpiil 
to do justice, or iC^ n)orc summary, 
process is desired than these tiihUnals 
afford, ail indivnlual is permitted do 
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write directly to the .Grand Duke 
with a detail of his Case, who im- 
iiKxliately interferes to see justice 
speedily administered. How woubi 
my Lord President of our Court of 
Session relish this practice ? 

The universal complaint against 
the criminal jurisprudence is that of 
excessive lenity. Crimes, which in 
England would be accounted atro- 
cious, are punished in an arbitrary 
and inadequate manner. During the 
French domination, the police was 
omnipresent, and every crime was 
detected, and the offender dealt with 
according to the law. Now, though 
there is abundance of police oflicens, 
a general slackness prevails in the 
pursuit of delinquents, and even 
when they arc apprehended and con- 
victed, the punishments are not 
severe ‘enough. For minor offences, 
a very short confinement is accounted 
sufficient. For greater crimes, the 
system of Bcccaria is still followed. 

1 will not pretend to condemn the 
criminal code of Tuscany, wdiieh, 
modelled upon the principles of Bec- 
caria, has little chance of being bad. 
But the defective execution of the 
laws is what is blamafblc, and this 
is attributable to the sovereign, wdio 
prevents their full operation througli 
mistaken lenity. This disposition in 
the Grand Duke to strip the law- of 
its severity, accords well,* indeed, 
with the character of the people, 
who, contented and industrious, arc 
seldom guilty of great crimes. A 
man must have been resident a 
considerable lime in Tuscany if he 
can speak of three or four murders. 
The officers of justice arc useless 
here, says Count Carli, in his Sag- 
gio Politico cd Economico Sopra la 
Toscana ; but tractable as the people 
are, the policy of the Grand JDuke,« 
in abolishing capitSl punishments — 
for their rarity is almost equiva- 
lent to an abolition — is ^omewbat 
questionable. Crimes are still com- 
mitted, though not frequently, and 
the punisliment of them is inade- 
quate: Only, one man has beep 
punislicd with dcatb during this 
reign. He had committed np less 
than sixteen murders ; and yet,,iafter 
his execution, the conscitMice of the 
Grand Duke smote him so sorely, for 
consenting to the spilling of blood, 
that he tlireatencd dismiss the 
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Minister who advised him against 
pardoning, and publicly did penance, 
and was absolved of the sin. Another 
wretch, a baker, thrust his wife and 
ihild into his oven, and baked (hem 
over a slow fire. Their horrid 
screams were iK'ard by their neigh- 
bours, and their bodies were found 
reduced to cinders. AVliat punish- 
ment is sufficient for such a crime? 
Yet, after ten years of labour as a 
scavenger, will this miscreant, the 
baker, be again turned loose on so- 
ciety. Condemnation to the galleys is 
the usual punishment for the greater 
crimes; but this consists, in reality, 
in being mtiely imprisoned duiing 
the night, and led out in chains du- 
ring the (lay, to clean the streets, or 
])crform other public drudgery. I 
have seen criminals thus at work, 
and was at first inclined to approve 


of this mode of punishment, as eco- 
nomical and exemplary. But 1 have 
heard, and can easily believe, that it 
completely effaces i)ride, shame, 
frietidsbip, emulation, and all the 
other aids of virtue ; so that when 
the period of confiiieineht expires, 
culprits conic forth to the woild 
ready-made assassins. Ibohahly the 
punishment of the galleys, as tlius 
administered, is the nursery of those 
banditti who so much intest some 
parts of Italy. 

M « • 

My conscience, Mr JCditor, now 
w'hispers to me that ^our patience is 
exhausted with my pot-hooks ; so I 
cease my extracts for llic presi*iit, 
and bid you adieu, 'i'lic next time 
we hold conveise with each other 
may probably be amidst the ruins of 
the forum, or in the ball of tSt. Peter’s. 


Ol’ENING OF TIIK DAllLTXGT 

Ox Tuesday, lltli Oct. that great 
w'ork, the Darlington and Stockton 
Kail-way, was formally opened by 
the proprietors for the use of the pub- 
lic. It is a single railway of twenty- 
five miles in length, and will open tlie 
London market to the colliers in the 
western part of the county of Dur- 
ham, as well as facilitate the obtain- 
ing of fuel to the country along its 
line, antftbe northern jiarts of York- 
shire. The line of railway extends 
from the collieries in a direction near- 
ly from west to east from Witton 
l*drk, and P^therly, near V/cst Auck- 
land, to Stockton-upon-Tecs, with 
branches to J>arliijgton, Vami, Arc. 
and is chiefly composed of malleable 
iron rails. At the western extremity 
of the line a deep ravine occurs at 
the river Gaundless, on the summit 
of the hills, on side of which, 
permanent steam-engines are fixed 
for the purpose of conveying the 
goods across the two ridges. The 
engine on the western side of the 
V^le is called the Ethcrly engine, and 
that on the eastern side the Urussel- 
ton engine ; the latter of whicli, in 
addition to conveying the goods up 
from \Ye8t Auchland, also continues 
the transit down the eastern side of 
the ridge ; below this, to the cast, 
the country, though undulating, is 
pretty Hat, and Inc conveyance is 
]»crfoniied b^ucoinotivc engines. 


ox AMD STOCKTON HAILWAY. 

To give eclat to the public opening 
of the road, a /tru^'s'cunmc was issucil, 
stating that the proprietors would 
assemble at the permanent steam- 
engine below Brusselton 'i'ower, a- 
bout nine miles west of Darlington, 
at eight o'clock. Accordingly, the 
committee, afierinsjiecting the ICtlmr- 
ly engine plane, assembled at the 
bottom of Brussel ton engine plane, 
near AYest Auckland, and lierc tin 
carriages loaded with coals and 
merchandize were drawui up the east- 
ern lidge by the Brussclton eugim^ 
a distance of ItXiO yards, in .seven 
and a-half minutes, and then lower- 
ed down the plane on the east si(|^‘ of 
the hill 880 yards in five minutes. 
At the foot of the plane, llie loco- 
motive engine was 1 Lady to lecel^e 
the carriages, and here the novelty 
of the scene and the fineness of the 
day had attracted an immense con- 
course of spectators, — the fields on 
each side of ilie railway being liter- 
ally covered with ladii's and gentle- 
men on horsebacl:, and pedestrians of 
all kimls. 'I'he train of carriages 
were then atiaclied to a locomotive 
engine of the most impioved con- 
struction, and built by Mr (ieorgi' 
Stephenson, in the following order : 
—I. Locomotive engine with the en- 
gineer (Mr Stephenson) and assist- 
ants — ‘J. 'JV’iider, with coals and 
water — next, six waggon.'^: loaded 
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with coals aiul flour — then an ele- 
gant covered coach, with the com- 
ini tree and other proprietors of the 
railway — then twenty-one waggons, 
fitted ii]) on the occasion for passen- 
gcngei s — and, last of all, six waggons 
loaded with coals, making altogether 
a train of thirty-eight carriages, ex- 
clusive of the engine and tender- 
Tickets were distributed tq*the num- 
ber of near 300, for those which it 
was intended should occupy the 
coach and waggons ; but such was 
the pressure and crowd, that both 
loaded and empty carriages were in- 
stantly filled with passengers. The 
signal being given, the engine start- 
ed off' with this immense train of 
carriages, and here the scene became 
most interesting — the horsemen gal- 
loping across the fields to accompany 
the engine, and the people on foot 
running on each side of the road 
endeavouring in vain to keep up 
with the cavalcade. The railway de- 
scending with a gentle inclination to- 
wards Darlington, though not uni- 
form, therate of speed was consequent- 
ly variable. On this part of the rail- 
way it was intended” to ascertain at 
what rate of speed the engine could 
travel with safety. In some parts 
the 9])ced was frequently^ twelve 
miles per hour ; and in one place, for 
a short distance, near D.arlington, 
fifteen miles per hour ; and, at that 
time, the number of passengers were 
counted to kiO, which, together with 
the coals, inereliandiae, and carriages, 
would amount to near ninety tons. 
After some little delay in arranging 
the procession, the engine, with her 
load, arrived at Darlington, a dis- 
tance of eight miles and three-quar- 
ters, in sixty-live minutes, exclusive 
of sto])s, averaging about eight miles 
an hour. Six carriages, loaded with 
coals, intended for Darlington, were 
then left behind ; and, after obtain- 
ing a fresh supply of water, and ar- 
ranging the procession to accommo- 
date a hand of music and passengers 
from Darlington, the engine set off 
.again. Fart of the railway from 
Darlington to Stockton has little de- 
clivity, and in one place is quite 
level ; and, as in tlie upper part, it 
was intended to try the speed of the 
engine, in this part it was intended 
to i>i ove her capability of dragging a 
heavy load, and certainly the pciTor- 


mance excited the astoni&liinent of 
all present, and exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of' every one 
conversant with the subject. The 
engine arrived at Stockton in three 
hours and seven minutes after leav- 
ing Darlington, including stops, the 
distance being nearly twelve miles, 
which is at the rate of four miles an 
hour ; and upon the level part of the 
railway, the number of passengers in 
the waggons were counted about 550, 
and several more clung to the car- 
riages on each side, so that the whole 
number could not be less than six 
hundred, which, with tlic other load, 
would amount to about eighty tons. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty 
and grandeur of the scene. Through - 
out the whole distance, the fields and 
lanes Avere covered with elegantly 
dressed females, and all descriptions 
of spectators. The bridg<^s, under 
Avhich the precession, in some places, 
darted through with astonishing ra- 
pidity, lined with spectators cheering 
.and Avaving their hats, had a grand 
effect. At Darlington the Avhole 
inhabitanfs of the town were out to 
witness the procession. Dht though 
all along the line people on foot 
crowded the fields on each side, and 
here and there a lady or gentleman 
on horseback, yet the cavalcade was 
not joined by many horses and car- 
riages until they approached within 
a few miles of Stockton ; and here 
the situation of the raihvay, which 
runs parallel and close to tlie turn- 
pike road, leading from Darlington 
to Yarm and Stockton, gave them a 
fine opportunity of viewing the pro- 
cession. Numerous horses, carriages, 
gigs, carts, and other vehicles, travel- 
led along with the engine and her 
iinmcnsd train of carriages, in son)e 
places within a few yards, Avithout 
seeming the least frightened ; an4 
at one time, the passengers by the 
engine had the pleasure of accom- 
panying and chedring their brother 
passengers by the stage coach which 
passed alongside, and of observing 
the striking contrast exhibited by the 
power of the engine and horses — the 
engine Avith her six hundred passen- 
gers and load, and the coach with 
four horses and only sixteen passen- 
gers. 

In contemplating the events of the 
day, ei tiler in a natfenal point of 
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view, or as the cffarts of u company 
of individuals fiiuiishing a speedy, 
efficacious,, and certain means of 
traffic, to a wide and extended dis- 
trict, it alike excites the deepest in- 
terest and admiration ; and the im- 
mense train of carriages covered with 
people, forming a load of from eighty 
to ninety tons, gliding, as it were, 
smoothly and majestically along the 
railway through flics of spectators. 


COct. 

at such an astonihhing rate of speed, 
left an impression on those who wit- 
nessed it that nevei: will be forgot. 
Part of the workmen were eiitcrtaiiu’d 
at Stockton, and part at Yarni, and 
there was a grand dinrior for the 
proprietors and tlieir more di^til)- 
guished guests at the Town Hall, in 
Stockton. Mr Meyncll, of Yarin, 
was in the chair, and the Mayor of 
the town acted as vice-incsidcnt. 


The Mmh rn Tra veller. 


TIIC MOI>EUN‘TRAVELLKIl *. 


There are few literary tasks more 
arduous to execute, or even to plan 
well, than history, or a collection 
of voyages and travels. ^I’o exhibit 
within a modciate compas.s tlie re- 
sult of the numberless peregrina- 
tions of modern times, through the 
varied regions of the globe, is a 
Herculean undertaking. 'Fherc arc 
only two modes by which it may be 
if attempted. The author, or editor, 
may republish entire the narratives 
of the principal modern travellers 
and navigators, illustrated, |K*rhaps, 
by an introduction and notes ; or he 
may weave into an abridged narra- 
tive of his owif*, the substance of 
all those relations which contain 
any thing valuable. Both these me- 
thods have disadvantages difficult to 
obviate. In the former, wo arc in- 
volved in endless and rambling re- 
petition, and very ample limits are 
filled, vHiilc only a small portion of 
the good existing materials have ytt 
been included. On the other haiul, 
upon the ])lan of abridgment, we 
lose the animation and authenticity, 
which can only be completely afford- 
ed by a narrative, couched in the 
express words of the author himself. 
In this dilemma, th^ collections 
hitherto made do not seem to have 
been able to extricate themselves. 

The earlier collections are con- 
ducted entirely upon the first plan, 
the narratives being inserted, either 
from printed originals, or perhaps 
for the first time, hut always entire. 
At ihat period, indeed, the number 
of good relations was not such as. 


when put all together, to make a 
work of very enormous hulk, 'fia- 
vellers to even distant parts of tlu; 
world were not then so prompt in 
flying to the press ; nor were thos(? 
liberal booksellers always at hand, 
to give handsome cojiy lights fi)r 
whatever promised to attract ])ubl!c 
attention. The earliest known col- 
lection, Vicing that siiperintondcd by 
(jrryiiflcus, and bearing the title of 
Novus Orhhy was merely an assem- 
blage of the princijial relations con- 
cerning America, the discovery and 
conquest of which then occupied, in 
an extraordinary manner, the atten- 
tion of mankind. This w’as follow- 
ed, on a much greater scale, by tin* 
famous collection of Do Hry, which, 
when it comprises the gn .it nul tin* 
little voyages, and unites all tli.* 
minute appendages exeented l)y tlic 
Bibliomaniac, is by liim jirizcd .ii 
somewhat more ihan its weight m 
gold. It combiiks m'* t of tlii* 
standard voyages of that day, which, 
however, are all, or certainly alinosi 
all to be found either separate, or 
in other collections, 'fht* most cha- 
racteristic feature consists in ilio 
numerous plates, which are oxeciUid 
with great spirit, by the clever ar- 
tist whose name the collection bears, 
but do not convey the hast idea of 
the objects which they are inteiuU'd 
to represent. Wc jiecd only look 
at them, to sec that the artist «li< w 
from the description which he fouml 
in the narratives, aided by his own 
imagination, and that not one of tin; 
drawings was made* from tlie jife. 


• The Modern Traveller; or a Popular Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Tojx^aphicnl, of the various Counlrks of the Glohe. Published in Mfuiihiv 
Parts at 2s. fid.— Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, I\tcxic4>, ColuiUhia, Ur:t/il, alroadv 
published. 
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The Negro and the Sainoyede, the 
Chinese and the American savage, 
arc given under the very same form 
and features. The three plain, unor- 
nainentcd folios of llaniusio, are of 
more real value. The learned edi- 
tor, living at Veniqe, the centre of 
jiaval intelligence, not only collected 
or translated from the Spanish the 
best works then existing, but pro- 
cured some valuable originals, and 
illustrated his works by ingenious 
dissertations. 

England, which so soon took an 
active sliarc in maritime discovery, 
and at length became foremost in 
it, was not likely to want long a 
collection of voyages. Parkhurst 
imdei'took this task, and produced 
one as cinious, perhaps, as has ever 
been written. Ilis work can by no 
means be considered as a mere com- 
]uI.ation ; it is a sort of book of odds 
and ends. lie seems to have gone 
U)und to the ship captains, and ob- 
tained their journals, or taken down 
the narrative from their rude dic- 
tion, and thus collected or saved ma- 
ny valuable fragments, that would 
otherwise have perished. He was 
followed, after the lapse of less than 
half a century, by Purchas, who, 
cmharrassed by accumulating ma- 
terials, felt the necessity, with the 
view of making a comlilete work, to 
adopt some summary process. He 
extracts, compiles, abridges, using 
sometimes too great freedoms, but 
proceeding always in a quaint, lively, 
ugi (‘Cable style. He seems to have 
sotight access to every source of in- 
foimation, and has produced an al- 
most inexhaustible mine of every 
thing connected with navigation and 
discovery known in his age. . 

(diurchhill, early in the last cen- 
tury, published a collection in eight 
folio volumes, in which the system 
of simple republication was adhered 
to; but he had access to extensive 
collections of manuscripts, out of 
whieli he drew n number of valuable' 
pieces that had never seen the light, 
'J'hus his w^ork, when combined 
with the two volumes drawn out of 
the llarleitm, acquires a great ori- 
ginal importance. About twelve 
years after, another collection was 
put forth under the name of Astley. 
It was the tirst that proceeded en- 
tirely upon ilie system of analysi'!, 


and its plan k certainly marked by 
very great industry. The tvriter, 
whose name was Green, tlivides hk 
account of each region into two 
parts, in the first of which he gives 
a narrative of the adventures of the 
several successive travellers; while 
in the second, he collects from all 
of them a full description of the 
country and people. The idea is 
plausible, but the effect does not al- 
together fulfil the object. The de- 
scriptions do not produce the same 
effect, nor is their bearing even so 
distinctly discerned, when separated 
from their place in the traveller's 
narrative. Such as the plan is, how- 
ever, it is executed with very great 
diligence; and these four volumes 
concentrate, perhaps, a greater mass 
of information than is comprised 
within the same space in any si- 
milar work. Unluckily the style is 
mean and vulgar, which, with the 
defects above observed in the plan, 
caused it to fall at the end of the 
fourth volume, though only Africa 
and a part of Asia had been tlien 
completed. 

The French had not hitherto much 
bestirred tliemselves in this branch 
of writing, though valuable detached 
collections had been published by 
Bergeron and Thevenot. A transla- 
tion, however, of Ay>tley'8 collection 
was now undertaken by the Abbe 
IVevost, under the imposing title of 
Histoire Generale dcs Voyages. Jt 
was more successful than the origi- 
nal work, but the abrupt cessation of 
the latt# threw Prevost upon his 
own resources. The Histoire (iciie- 
rale, however, was still continued 
With spirit, though on a les^s^ elabo- 
rate plan. Prevost was a man of ge- 
nius, and went on giving lively, 
though not very accurate analyses oC 
the most remarkable works of this 
description, relative to the countries 
not reached by Astley. This histo- 
ry, or collection, has become rather 
the standard one in the absence of 
any other that is complete, or of a 
date at all recent. 

1 14 going over the different plans 
upon which such collections have 
been written, it may not be amiss to 
mention that of Laparte, who under- 
took to weave into a fictitious narra- 
tive the result of the varied observa- 
tions of real travellers. The collee- 
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tion con 55 true ted upor^ this plan ex- 
tended to forty-two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, and, among; a people with 
whom amusement is a primary ob- 
ject, had a momentary success. The 
public, however, soon felt the unsa- 
tisfactory and illusory character of 
information embodied in this shape, 
and it never acejuired any standard 
reputation. Yet the Spanish Editors 
of the Fia^ero Universal ado])ted it 
as the basis of their extensive under- 
taking. They soon discovered their 
error, hut never lighted upon any 
good plan in its room. They pro- 
fessed to take in only recent voyages 
and travels, so as to exhibit the ac- 
tual state of each country, and ended 
at last in mere statistical description. 
That part, however, which related to 
{Spanish America, possessed consider- 
able value, in consequence of th^eij* 
having access to materials from which 
national jealousy excluded the rest of 
Europe. 

In Jlritain, an extensive collection 
has recently been produced, bearing 
the somewhat eminent name of Pin- 
kerton. The system of mere reprint 
has here been, most rigidly adhered 
to, the learned writer having neither 
curtailed his originals, nor illustrated 
them by preface, dissertation, or even 
note of any description. The collec- 
tion certainly possesses value in so 
far as it affords a handsome, and com- 
paratively cheap edition of a number 
of standard voyages and travels. As 
a work, however, it does not answer 
to the reputation of the author, sup- 
ported as it was by the lilieral spirit 
of the publishers. 

The work which we are now to 
notice, without aspiring at the exten- 
sive and elaborate character of those 
now enumerated, aims to give a fa- 
miliar and popular view of all the 
recent discoveries in every quarter 
of the globe. The plan is somewhat 
original, constructed so as to endea- 
vour to escape the dilemma in which 
we have observed the Editor of every 
such work to be involved. A line of 
tour is fixed upon by which the read- 
er is conducted from one end of each 
country to another. He goes/ how- 
ever, neither in ,the company of the 
Editor, nor of any one traveller ; but 
now one, now another^ according as 
his account in that particular instance 
i;s ('oiisidt rc’d the best, is culled up to 
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tell his story in his own words. The 
body of the work consists thus of ex- 
tracts from various travellers, the 
narrative of the Editor being little 
more than the thread by which they 
are held together. The plan is cer- 
tainly ingenious, and possesses advan- 
tages which cannot be united in any 
other; yet we cannot so far Hatter 
the Editor as to say that he has es- 
caped all the difficulties to w hich such 
an undertaking is liable. i>y taking 
a passage now out of one writer, and 
now out of another, without any 
ground tp place them upon, the hook 
is rendered too much a thing of shreds 
and patches ; it loses that continuity 
which carries the reader smoothly 
along, and causes the narrative to 
make a full and single impression. 
However, as wc observed, there was 
only a choice of difficulties ; and 
though we do not say that this is the 
best possible plan, it is perhaps as 
good as any that has yet been devised. 
The editor, without making any pre- 
tensions to deep or early research, has 
put together the modern materials 
with very commendable diligence, 
and so as to exhibit a satisfactory 
view of the present state of the va- 
rious regions of the globe. The book 
is very neat and very cheap ; it is not 
beyond the reach of those of humble 
fortune, whHe the richest collector 
need not disdain to purchase it. As 
matters stand, therefore, it seems one 
of the best vehicles now afloat for 
meeting the wants of the niimertius 
classes who wish for the information 
which it contains. 

The publishers, with a Very allow- 
able accommodation to the taste of 
their readers, have set out with the 
countries lo which tlie interest and 
curiosity of the public have been ])e- 
culiarly directed. Such arc Palcstiiu* 
end Syria, which the spirit of the age, 
and a number of recent ))ilgrimages, 
have brought into peculiar notice. 
Thence they have taken a mighty 
leap across the Atlantic, to the re- 
gions of South America, which of 
late certainly have attracted a pecu- 
liar and pre-eminent interest. VV i* 
do not exactly know how the work is 
to be finally arranged, and dividetl 
into volumes ; this, we suppose, is 
to be left to the reader's discretion. 

It must be difficult by extracts to 
give any idea of a publication put to- 
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getlicr as this is. The following ac- 
count of Damascus, extmeted frorn 
the very recent travels of 1^' Richard- 
son, a))i)t‘iirs to give a very lively idea 
of that celebrated eastern capital. 

The streets in Damascus arc narrow 
and iiiegular, and consequently M'cil 
ishaded Ironi the sun. Broad streets arc 
no luxury in warm climates; and I felt 
here the full force of the romdi k of 'J’aci- 
tus, tliat Nero spoiled Home by bjoad 
.•ilreeti). The '.hops abounded with fruit 
and icj'eUtblcs. 'J'he peaches, ncctaiines, 
and apiicots, were excellent: a species 
of the latter, which they tailed pos- 
sess the most exquisite and delicious fla- 
vour. But what we found most agree- 
able of all, was the great abundance of 
ict'd water exposed for sale in every 
quarter of the town. It is generally 
mixed with the juice of figs or currants, 
and forms an agreeable and refreshing 
beverage, m which the Dainascciies in- 
dulge to profusion. Of the shopkeepers, 
I would say in general, that I never saw 
a moie conrforlablc-looking class of pco- 
jile m thtir station of life They are 
clean, well-dressed, of an excellent habit 
(»f body, and so extremely civil to stran- 
gers, that if they have not the articles you 
w ish to purchase, they will, unsolicited, 
walk with you to the place where you 
can be suited, and not leave you till you 
.say This will do : this' is good.” 

In Damascus, as in Cairo, each class 
of conimodilies has its own class of bazars, 
'i’here aie whole streets in which nothing 
l)Ut .shoes and bools arc sold ; others m 
w hich nothing but ready-made clothes arc 
sold ; others for the srlks of Constanti- 
nople, w Inch arc by far the finest and the 
inosl \ allied. But the articles generally 
worn ni Syria are of the manufacture of 
Damascus, and are a mixture of silk and 
col ion : they are extremely durable, and 
some of the patienis' remarkably hand- 
some. There is one large bazar for the 
goldsmiths, w here w'c saw no fewer than 
two hundred of tlicm seated together in 
one room, each with his anvil, hammer, 
arid drawers before him ; but this should 
lather be called a manufactory than n 
ba/ar, lor, on entering it, a {lerson was 
stunned with noise, as if he had Ixien in 
.1 foiiiulery. There are also' bazars fur 
swords and militaiy accoutrements; but 
the ( haiacter of Damascus blades is much 
decimed from wdiat it w'os in ioniier times. 
Kach country seems to think that itpoa* 
se.sses the ait in an equal degree of per- 
leclion. Constanlmuplc regards her manu- 
facture of swords as the best ; and Cairo, 
Alcp|)o, and Bagdat, all put forth a claim 
tj the same distrni lion. 


The bazars in Damascus are better 
lighted, and have a inure elegant and airy 
appearance than those in Cairo or Con- 
.siantinople. 'J'lie bazars for ready-made 
clothes, which are iidtir the palace of the 
Tasha, form an agreeable lounging-place, 
where the traveller is certain of seeing a 
consunit crowd of ])eople passing and re- 
passing in all the different costumes of 
the country, w'hich arc those of the Turk, 
the Bedouin Arab, the Druse, and the 
Syrian Christian. The first is diesscd in 
the most brilliant colours ; but the erafian 
and the icd shuchshcers arc more frequent 
than the. shal wars. The Bedouin Arab is 
dressed in unbleached cotton cloth, W'ith 
a grey or blue and while abba ui large 
cross stripes. He wears a leathern girdle 
about his waist, and a green and > el low 
handkerchief on his hetid, w hicli, m the 
country, hangs down loose over his cheeks, 
but when he comes into tow'ii, he gene- 
rally ties it tight lound his head. They 
rarely wear turbans. The dre.ss ot the 
Christians is of a graver complexion than 
that of the Mussulmans, though nottiuilc 
so dismal in Damascus as it is in Grand 
Cairo. 'I'he tuibousli is ied» and of the 
same species of manufacture ; but is mucli 
larger, and hangs down in a bag fiom 
the crown of the head. The turban is of 
small checkered silk, red, blue, and yellow, 
lied so as to give a full square shape in 
front, and to make the countenance look 
full and bold. The effect of the Mame- 
luke turban i.s to make the coiinlenaiKe 
of a lowering and unkindly a.spccl, as if 
It belonged to an assassin or a thief. The 
abba is quite different in shape, pattern, 
und inanulacturc. It is worsted, and 
wrought in small stripes, red and black. 
It is worn much shorter, and is every 
way smaller; and when viewed liehind, 
looks like a man’s coat worn by a woman 
above her jK'tticoats. I'lie black abba, 
however, already described, is a dress of 
much higher consequence than the one 
which 1 have just mentioned: it is the 
full drcps of the sheikh, as the other is of 
Ins son. Here, it is called ni.ishlah, und 
not abba, whicli is the name leservcd for 
the’Striiied robe. The beniss is also in 
general use here ; and there is much more 
style and elegance among the jicoplc in 
general than we found in Cairo, \\ hich 
arises from their greater intercourse with 
Constantinople, and from a greater number 
of the inhabitants being gentlemen by birth 
and education. The females in Damascus 
wear universally the large white robe 
which covers their head und shoulders ; 
but such of them us we see in the bajEars 
are generally ii^^st the prime of life, und 
never walk about in company with gen- 
tlciiicn, as in the Ciiibtian towns of, Du- 
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rope. The men wear beards or musta- 
c-hios, M'ilh the check, head, and part of 
the chin, completely shaved. 

' Ih the Christian families in Damas- 
cus, the ladies present themselves in the 
same manner as in Cairo or Jerusalem ; 
but, although they occasionally serve tiie 
visitor, they are not such slavish menials 
to him as there. The Christian families 
here have much intercourse with each 
other, and ' balls and entertainments fre- 
quently occur. The ladies wear the large 
white robe: but the fitkdcl and akos are 
not common among the inhabitants of 
Damascus.; they seem to be more pecu- 
liarly the dress of the country villagers. 
The ladies wear ujwn their forehead a 
frontlet, con po^-ed of several strings of 
zequins, or gold coins, fitted to each other, 
forming a broad imbricated surface like 
a coat of mail, nearly as broad as the palm 
of tlie hand, rising up, and projecting for- 
ward. 

IJ\' the c/if's in Damascus, which 
have been so much celebrated, arc gener- 
ally understood those that are situated on 
the banks of the river; for the cafes in 
the interior of the town are mere smok- 
ing-houscs, and have nothing particular 
to recommend them ; but the others are 
remarkably well adapted to the climate. 
They are lonned so As to exclude the rays 
of the SUM, while they adnift the breeze, 
and gratify the eye with the delightful 
^ight of luxuriant vegotation, uhilethe 
fiir ]' n'.caicd with the rushing sound of 
art iticicil ( ascades. 1 n order to secure the 
enjoyment of so many luxuries, these 
cafes' arc situated in the skirts of the town, 
on the edge of that brancli of the Harrada 
which supplies the gardens. These ca/'cs 
are all constructed of uood, and consist 
of a high pavilion roof, supported with 
wooden pillars, and partially covered witln 
mats, cvergiecn.s, and creepers. They 
arc far from being ele^nt or expensive ; 
but they are cool, and admit an agreeable 
and softened light, that forms a charming 
contrast with the intense glare of |he sun 
glancing iiix>n the waters, or reflected 
from the whitened walls of the. houses of 
the towrirf The floor is of wood or earth, 
generally the former, and is regularly wa- 
tered. All round are raised hi ^h, broad- 
Ixitlomcd wooden scats like .(.olas, for the 
frequenters to sit on, after the fashion 
of their country, and smoke, drink coflec, 
talk, and enjoy themselves. As a place of 
public resort, 1 munt confess, these cafis 
appeared to me both dull and uncomfort- 
able, and the company geierally of a very 
ordinary description. There arc no pub- 
lic pa|M;rs, no magazineSt/io reviews, no- 
thing to ke ep up either a general or a na- 
tional inieresL SonietimCs a person, like 
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a hawker, reads or recites a tale, that 
may chance* to he listened to ; it by no 
means follows as a matter of course. The 
company are commonly remarkably still 
and silent, and seem as if, Ixihig over-fu- 
tigued. they went hither to indulge in a 
little repose. Each jicrson, as he enters, 
calls for a hooka and a cup of coflee, 
which are immediately brought to him. 
There are no long pipes in the rajvif at 
Damrisfiis, and the hooka ia such .i hi- 
deous and unwieldy iiKtruinent, that no- 
thing but the most detcrniiiu'd rcholiition 
to smoke could make it at all t(»ler.ible. 
In these words, | am not to he under- 
stood as abusing the elegant smoking ap- 
paratus usually known in this countiy by 
the nameof'hooka, (which, with its hand- 
some arguil and snake, deserves to In* 
Spoken of in terms of coinmerid.ition,) 
but a most infamous substitute, to which 
the afcticrs of Damascus have nio'-i un- 
warrantably gi\en the same name. It 
consists of a head that somewhat resem- 
bles the hooka, and .i small bit of hollow 
cane, about two feet and a luili’ long, stuck 
into the side ot it for a shaft. It l.as no 
amber mouth piece; it is lighted in the 
same way as tlie hooka, but the stalk is 
too short to lot it rest on the ground : 
and it is so diflicnlt to draw, that the no- 
vitiate in smoking is obliged to keep pull- 
ing, and balancing, aud making such ef- 
forts as greatly to endanger the safety of 
his brain and resi>iratory orgaivs : and all 
for what? To obtain a whifl' oftobacto 
through a drop of dirty water ! 

The same traveller^ in virttic ofpi'- 
culiar circumstances, gained admis- 
sion to the mosque of Omar, the most 
splendid edifice in Jerusalem, and 
built on the supposed site of the an- 
cient temple. As this is a privilege 
which had been denied to former tra- 
vellers, Ins description of it seems 
to merit insertion. 

Laying aside his white huinouse, tli.it 
he might not he detected to bo a 
tian by bis colours, he put on a bla( k .ibb.i 
of the Capo Verdeks, and, c'^corted by u 
black inlcrj'jreter, ascendi'd the southern 
slope of Aloiinl Moriah, p.issi ti the hf.u -c 
of the cadi, and cnlfred the I turn m Sihe- 
reef This,**cunlniU( s the doctor, “ is 
the name which is given to the whole* 
space enclosed about the Mo^ipie, and is 
interpreted to iru an the grand or noble 
retirement for devotion, rroccerting for- 
ward a few yards, wc ascended a flight 
of steps, arui got upon the Stoa Sakhara, 
an elevated plaiform, floored with mar- 
ble all round the nioFqiie ; from the dtior 
of which Avc were now distant but a few 
pa<^. On our arrival at thedoor) n gentle 
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knock brought up the sacii .lun, who, ap- 
prised of our arrival, was vtailing vviili- 
in to receive us. He demanded, rather 
sternly, who we were; and was answered 
by my black conductor in tones not less 
con'^cjpicntial than his own. The door 
immediately edged up, to prevent as much 
as possible the light from shining out, 
and we sipietv.ed ourselves in with a light 
and noiseless step, although there was no 
pel son near who could bo alarmed by the 
hmdest sound of our bare feet upon the 
iTiaible lloor. The door was no sooner 
shut than the sacristan, taking a couple 
of candles in liis hand, showed us all over 
the interior of this buihling ; pointing, in 
the pride of his heart, to the elegant mar- 
ble walls, the beautifully gilded ceiling, the 
well at which the true worshippers drink 
and wash, with which we also blessed our 
palates, and moistened our beards, the 
paltry reading-desk, \\:th the ancient Ko- 
ran, the harulaomc columns, and the green 
atone, with the wonderful nails. As soon 
as we bad completed this circuit, pulling 
a key from his girdle, he unlocked the 
door of the railing which separates the 
outer from the inner part of the mosque, 
which, with an elevation of tw’o or three 
steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here 
he pointed out the patches of Mosaic in 
the lloor, and the round flat stone w'hicli 
the prophet carried on his arm in battle ; 
directed us to introduce our hand through 
the hole in the wooden box, to feel the 
print of the prophet’s foot, and through 
the posts of ilic* wooden rail, to feci, as 
w ell ns to sec, the marks of the angel Ga- 
briel’s lingers, into wdiich I carefully put 
iny own, in the sacred stone that occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and from which 
it derives the iiaiiic of Sakhara, or lock- 
cd-up ; (over it is suspended a fine cloth 
of green and red satin, but this Was so 
ro\ ered with dust, that, but for the in- 
formation of my guide, I should not have 
been able to tell the composing colours ;) 
and, finally, he pointetl to the door that 
lends into the small cavern below, of which 
he hud not the key. 1 looked up to the 
interior of the dome ; but there being few 
lamps burning, the light was not suffl* 

< ient to shew' me any of its beauty, fur- 
ther than a general glance* 

The dimensions of this noble enclosure, 
as furnished me by the cousin of Omitr 
KiTendi, arc in length six hundred and 
sixty pecks .of Constant inople, that is, 
about one thousand four hundred and 
ciglity-nine feet, measuring (Vom the arch 
of prayer in lil Aksa to the Bab El Sa* 
lam, or Gate of Peace, which is the name 
of the gate on the opposite end. In 
breadth it is four hundred and forty 
jiccks, or nine bundled and ninciy-fivc 
vor. XVII. 


feet, measuring from Allah dicn to the 
gate Bc.-.eri on the we^t. 

'J'his Spacious squaic is enclosed on the 
east and on tlie south by the wall of the 
city; through which there is only one 
gate, and that leads into El Aksa on the 
south. There were formerly two gates 
on the east' side, and the gate ol Tobet, 
lial el Tohe, both of which arc now built 
up. The other tw'o sides of the square 
arc in the town. The w'cst side is en- 
closed by a line of 'J’urkihh hou&es, and 
is entered by five gates ; the north side 
is enclosed partly by a wall, and partly 
by Turkish houses, and is entered by 
three gates. Having passed in by either 
of these gates, the visitor enters what 
may be called the outer court of the Ha- 
ram Schereeff, which is a fine smooth 
level space all round the Stoa Sakhura, 
falling with a gentle slop tow'ards the 
casty and covered with a thick sward of 
grass, with orange, olive, cypress, and 
other trees, scattered over it in diflercut 
places, but no where forming a th.icket. 

In the sacred retirement of this charm- 
ing spot the follow'ers of the prophet de- 
light to saunter or rejwse as in the Ely- 
sium of their devotion, and arrayed m 
the gorgeous costume of the East, add 
much to the beauty, the interest, and 
solemn stillness of the scene, which they 
seem loth to quit either in going to or 
coming from the house of prayer. In 
the midst of this court, but nearer to the 
w'est and south sides, there is an cle^ ated 
platform, which is about four hundred 
and fifty ^eet square, and is called Stoa 
Sakhara { some parts of it are higher 
than others, as the ground on which it is 
erected is more or less elevated,' but it 
may be said to average about twelve or 
fourteen feet aliove the level of the grassy 
court. It is accessible on all sides by a 
number of spiacious stairs, that appear to 
have answered originally to exterior gates 
of entrance into the Ilarum Schereeff. 
There are three on the w'cst side, tw'o on 
the north, one on the east side, and two 
on the south : that on the cast fronts the 
obstructed golden gate ; it is more worn 
than any of the rest, and much in want 
of repair. These stairs are all surmount- 
ed at the top with lofty arches; some 
of. them have four arches, so that one 
stair leads to four entrances into the Stoa 
Sakhara, and has a most magnificent and 
triumphal api^earance. 

The platform, or Stoa 3ukhnra, is paved 
with fine polished marble, chiefly white, 
with a shade of blue ; some of the stones 
look very old, are curiously wrought and 
carved, and ha\ c evidently belong^ to a 
former building. There arc no trees on 
the Stoa Sakhara, but there arc tufts of 
3 1 
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gr.is^ ill ni.iii) pl.itV'', fjoin I ho cnroloss 
injiiiior iM uhuh ii is kopL, \ihic'h alliird 
jricat roliof to t^le cyti from ihc inlenso 
i;lar(' of Ij'^ht .iml heat reflected from tho 
maiblo pavement. ' liound the edge of 
the Stoa Sakhara there are numbers of 
small houses ; five of which on the north 
side arc occupied hy santoncs, or reli- 
gious ascetics ; one on the south is for 
the doctors of the law to hold their con- 
sultations in ; one on the w est for con- 
taining the oil for painting the brick and 
ti!c for the repair of the Siikhara ; the 
rfestare places of- private prayer lor the 
ditt'ercnt sects of Mussulmans or behev- 
ers, which is- the meaning of the v\oid. 

But the g^eat beauty of the platform, 
as \\ell as of the whole enclosure, is the 
Sakhara itself, which i.s nearly in the 
nntlilli' of the platfoim, and but a little 
iciiKuetl from the south side : it is a re- 
gular octagon of abc'iu M\ty feet aside, 
and IS culered by lour spacious doors. 
U.ib cl (iaib on the west; Bab el 
Shcr.;}, or Bab Xehlx* Dac'ud, tir gate 
of ihe proj>het David, on the east ; Bab 
cl Kabla, or gate towards which the 
Mussulman turns his face in prayer, on 
tlie south ; and Bab ef Jenne, or gate 
of the gaidcn, on the noilh. Kach of 
these doors i>, adorned with a porch, 
which pi<»)C(ts from Ihe line of the budd- 
ing, and rises considerably up on the 
u all 'I’Po lower story of the Sakhara 
ic- nictd wuh marble, the blocks of which 
are ot diil'crent sizes, and many of thtm 
evidently resting on the bide or narrow'- 
est surface. They look much older on a 
close mspeclioii than they do when mcW'- 
cd from a di-taiue, and their disint^gia- 
tion indicates a miuh greater age thart 
the Slones of the houses, said to have 
lieen built in the time of the mother of 
Constaiilme the Great ; and probably 
liotli they, and the aged stones in the 
flooring on the Stoa Sakhara, formed part 
of the splendid temple that wos destroy- 
ed by the Homans. Each side of the 
Sakhara is pannelled; the centre stone 
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of one pamiel is square, of a.notlur it is 
t>clagonai, and thus they alternate all 
round ; the sides of each pannel run 
dow'ii the angles of the Iniilding like a 
plain pilaster, and give the appearance 
as if the whole side of the edifice was 
set in a frame. The marlile i-' white, 
with a considerable tinge of blue, and 
square pieces of blue marble arc intro- 
duced in diirercnt places, so as to give the 
whole a pleasing eJlcct. 'I'herc are no 
windows in the marble pail or lower 
story of the building, 'fhe uiiper story 
of this elegant building is faced with 
small tiles of about eight or nine niche i 
square; they aic painted fif dinercut 
colours, while, yillow, green, and blue, 
hut blue jirevails thioughout. 'bliey an* 
covered with sentences from ihe Koran ; 
though of this fact I eould not be cer- 
tain on account of the liiight, and inv 
ini|)orfect knowledge of the ihaiactci. 
there arc seven well-pio])oriioned win- 
dow's on each s-nie, evcejit wbeie the 
porch rises high, and then theie aie onlv 
six, one of which is generally built up, 
so that only live are efleclive. 
whole is e?aremely light and beaulifnl ; 
and from the mixture of the soft coloui s 
ahovts and the pannclled woik and hluf 
and white tinge of the maiblc below, Mic 
eye is more delighted with hcholdiug it 
than any building 1 ever saw'. 

The admiration excited hy the appear- 
ance of the exterior was not diin.iii'-hed 
by a view of the interior, the airaugc- 
ments of which are so nianagtd as lo 
pre.scrvc throughout the ottagonal lorm, 
agreeably to the ground-plan ol the buihl- 
ing. The inside of the wad is while, 
w'ltliout any or<i.!incrit , and 1 (OiiCess I 
am one of those v\lu) tluok ornamenls 
misplaced in a Ix'use of prawr, or .ii y 
thing tending to distrai t the mind w lu-u 
it comes there to hold (onierse with its 
God. The floor is of gi.iy iiiarbli , rind 
was then much covered with dust, from 
some t'epairs that were excrutmg on tlie 
dome. 
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SoMK may be of opinion,” says 
Dr ]\D(Jrie, in the Preface of this 
volume, “ that unnecessary pains 
ha ve been taken in editing the 
work ; but having undertaken tosu- 
IK-rintcnd the . publication of these 


memorials, and considering them to 
be valuable, I reckoned it iiicumbtnt 
on me to do tlu m as much justice as 
possible*. W'irh a little more lalimn , 
a connected history of the period 
might have been produced, hut 1 
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.'uii pcr^uiidcd that no account which 
1 could draw up would present so 
graphic a ])icturc of the men and 
ineasuri's of that time, as is exhibited 
in the following historical pieces.*' 
1*. viii. 

M'e are very much mistaken in- 
deed if the Rev. Doctor has not 
here anticipated an objection which 
is likely to be felt by every reader of 
these Memoirs ; and we are by no 
means convinced that what lie has 
said will be deemed sufficient to re- 
move it. In the first place, we think 
he has formed a most exaggerated 
notion of the value of these Memoirs, 
as illustrative of the history of the 
troubled period to which they refer. 
Most of the writers were persons in 
the humbler walks of life ; and 
though, by the force of circumstances, 
they were occasionally called upon to 
j)lay a part in the politico-religious 
drama that was then acting, they 
had little opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with ** the 
men and measures of that time," and 
were disqualified, by their passions 
and prejudices, for forming a calm 
judgment of either. Much as we re- 
vere the character of the Covenant- 
ers, and greatly as we consider our- 
selves indebted to the noble stand 
they made in behalf of public liberty, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
lb.it, though acting from the purest 
motives, they were generally men of 
narrow' views ami confined under- 
standings, who united the rancour 
of sectarian intolerance and political 
animosity wuth the natural feelings 
of indignant resentment, roused into 
lury by a long course of tyranny 
and ()j)pre.ssion. >V''e do not mention 
this for the purpose of casting any 
imputation on their memory ; on the 
contrary, their errors and prejudices 
are chiefly to he ascribed to the bane- 
ful ami exasperating influence of a 
form of tyranny which attempted to 
fasten the fetters of servitude on the 
mind as wtdl as the body, — and, not 
content with wholesale oppression, 
pursued men to the sanctuary of their 
hearths ami homes, invaded the most 
sacred anil undoubted rights of the 
nation, ami, with a strange infatua- 
tion in evil, left no stone unturned 
to rouse an indignant, yet long-suf-. 
fering people, to resistance. Rut 
while we are ]m'parcd to admit, all 
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this, and more, we are equally leaily 
to maintain, that the men who re- 
sisted unto blood, striving against 
political and religious tyranny, were 
neither very enlightened nor very 
liberal ; that they hated their ene- 
mies as cordially as they were bated 
in return ; that they gave a willing 
ear to every tale calculated to blacken 
the character or impeach the memory 
of those whom they considered op- 
pressors ; that they believed the 
judgments of God arrayed on their 
side, and almost ready to fall on the 
heads of the guilty at their pleasure ; 
and that credulity and fanaticism 
were strangely blended vvitli tlie 
nobler and more attractive attributes 
of their character. It is not on the 
testimony of men thus circumstanci'd 
that History will jdace implicit reli- 
ance, when she attempts to describe 
** the men and measures of that 
time." That testimony is not 
without its value; but it must he 
taken with vast allowances in regard 
to whatever concerns the adverse 
party. What would become of the 
Ruritans of England, were we to 
seek for their character in the ri- 
bald effusions of the Cavaliers ? And, 
on the other hand, what opinion 
would we form of the bravij and 
loyal men who so freely shed their 
blood to uphold the monarchy, were 
the cool and ‘deliberate falsifications 
of the Puritans to be admitted as un- 
impeachable evidence at the tribunal 
of history.^ But this is not all. Men, 
such as those whose Memoirs Dr 
M‘Crie has now published, could 
necessarily know but little of the 
secret springs by which the machine 
of Government was moved, or of the 
real views and interests that prompt- 
ed the decisions of* individuals or par- 
ties. They were not cool sjicctAtors, 
but actors in the scene, — and actors 
of subordinate parts too, whose obser- 
vation was necessarily confined to a 
very narrow space. Of all that hap- 
pened within that space they arc 
of course the best and only witnesses ; 
beyond it we muSt receive with dis- 
trust and suspicion whatever they 
tell us. The common soldier 
give us much interesting infor- 
mation, and perhaps many curious 
anecdotes, concerning his own coin- 
|)any, or even his own regiment> in 
the day of battle ; within that iiar- 
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tow sphere he is a competent wit- 
ness, and wc; will listen to him with 
patience, probably with pleasure : 
but when he attempts to describe 
the plan of the combat, to detail 
the manoeuvres of the General, and 
to decide the circumstances or ac- 
cidents that turned the scale of vic- 
tory, we laugh at his conceit, de- 
spise his presumption, and pity his 
folly. And why ? Because he pre- 
sumes to describe what he had no 
opportunity of knowing, and what 
he could not probably have compre- 
hended if he had. In like manner, 
when such persons as Veitch and 
Brysson confine themselves to an ac- 
count of iheir own adventures, we 
can believe them, and feel interested 
ill the narratives they give, the anec- 
dotes they relate, or the characteris- 
tic pictures they sketch ; but when 
they go beyond their sphere, and dip 
into matters which they could not 
know, and recount dramatic tales of 
the poisoning of one prince by 
another, and pretend to lay open the 
arcana of courts, and factions, and 
partizans — credibility is outraged ; we 
turn with loathing from such pre- 
fiumptuous folly, and instead of con- 
sidering such legends fitted to throw 
light upon an important period of 
history, we at once pronounce them 
the sources by which it may be con- 
taminated and vitiated. « The reader 
will see immediately that we have 
not been putting an imaginary case. 

In the next place, we most sin- 
cerely regret that Dr M*Crie did not 
bestow a little more lallour/' and 
produce “ a connected history of the 
period,” which, we are sure, would 
have been infinitely more acceptable 
to the public, than the unnecessary 
pains” he has taken in elaborating 
the long and operose -notes with 
which these Memoirs are illustrated. 
We are well aware that he is not al- 
together unprejudiced ; but with bis 
profound knowledge of every part of 
Scottish history, his unwearied in- 
dustry, and his skill in arranging his 
materials, he could hardly have failed 
to produce a useful and valuable, 
work, on a period which, as he him- 
self justly remarks, still admits of 
farther illustration.” But the Doc- 
tor is .persuaded that no account 
which he could draw up would pre* 
oent so graphic a picture of the men 


and measures of that period, as is 
exhibited in these Memoirs ; and 
accordingly, in his anxiety to do 
every possible justice to the publica- 
tion which he had undertaken to su- 
perintend, he has overlaid the text 
with a mass of annotation, comprising 
a great deal of curious information, 
which, however, is expended to little 
purpose, from the shape — “ if shape 
it may be called, that shape has 
none” — in wliieb it is thrown to- 
gether. The Doctor’s errors, there- 
fore, are chiefly errors of commission. 
.He does too much. He spends his 
ammunition with a prodigality in- 
dicative rather of great resources 
than of the prudence necessary to 
manage them with discretion. The 
minutest circumstances connected 
with the history of the obscure men 
whom he lias hustled up into a late 
and posthumous notoriety, are illus- 
trated with the most painful and 
curious elaboration. The text is suf- 
focated by the notes, and the notes 
are not always interesting.- It can- 
not be said of them, nmlericm su- 
perahat opus; the value of the ma- 
terials is unquestionable, that of the 
workmanship — as the reader may 
take it. “ A little more labour,” 
and a little less reverence for the 
fusty relics of these good but dull 
men, would have procured us a very 
different sort of book — “ a connected 
history of the period,” — which is still 
wanted, and which no man alive,' 
perhaps, could have executed better 
than Dr M‘Cric. 

But while we think that the Doctor 
has, generally speaking, done a great 
deal too much, there arc some in- 
stanced in which he has done no- 
thing at all ; an omission (such is 
the waywardness of our disposition) 
with which we feel inclined to re- 
proach him. An example will best 
explain our meaning. In the Me- 
moirs of VciCch, we find the fol- 
lowing account of the circumstances 
which led to tlie jHnsontng oj ('hn/lcs 
II. hjf his brother the Duhe of York J 

The king’s husinoss witli Allington was 
this — to take his acivicc, he being a wise 
man, and one of his greatest conHdents at 
that time, about what measures he should 
make use of to prevent the Duke of York 
and his cabal’s destroying of him ; for 
he saw now it was inevitably a-coming. 
To which Allinglon rcjilied, “ Sir, you 
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have brought it upon yourself, by your 
turning out Monmouth oitt of all his pla- 
ces, especicilly his command over the 
guards about your person, and sufiering 
such to be put in who were York’s crea- 
tures.” “ But what shall I do now ?” 
said the king. “ Sir,” said he. “ I nei- 
ther can nor dare advise you in that mat- 
ter ; for if it be heard, as likely it will, it 
may hasten both our ruins.” The king 
promised solemnly to keep i^ secret, and 
would not part with him till he told him, 
and that he would presently put them 
in execution ; and whatever befel him he 
sliould never discover or wrong Al ling- 
ton ; and they paroled upon it. “ Now,” 
says ho, “ Sir, my advice is this, that 
seeing within a few weeks the ap{X>inted 
time will be that the Duke of York is ob- 
liged to go to Scotland, to hold the next 
session of his parliament, take care to give 
his commission, and send him timeously 
away ; and when he is there, send for 
Monmouth, restore him to all his places, 
and remove from the court all persons that 
arc suspected to favour York's interest, 
as also, out of your guards, and double 
them. When this is once done, he being 
in Scotland, wc will see then what is far- 
ther to be done.” 

This proved a costly advice to them 
both, for no doulit bdt there were some 
overhearing behind the curtain, who told 
all to York, as appears by the event. A 
little after, the king sends for his brother, 
telling him he must make ready to go 
down for Scotland, the time drawing near 
for his keeping the next session of their 
pailiamcnt, he would presently expedc 
his commission, and upon such a day he 
must take journey. At which discourse 
the duke seemdd to be much displeased, 
telling his Majesty, it was a thing he could 
not at «11 undertake at this juncture ; for 
he having a great tiade at Calais, and 
other foreign places, and many years ac- 
counts to clear with these foreign factors, 
wherein lie and other great merchants in 
the city were concerned, being now upoii» 
their journey, ho must needs stay to clear 
with them, and therefore desired earnest- 
ly to be excused. To which the kirfg re- 
plied, James, either you must go, or i 
must go.” And speaking these words 
wnth a kind of question, the duke as brisk- 
ly replied, “ lie would not go and so 
took his leave. Then going home, and 
calling his friends and cabal, he told them 
what passed ; and that he perceived the 
king was resolved to follow Allir.gton’s 
measures. After which, his cabal he 
trusted in resolved among themselves, 
that they would go to their houses, and 
put themselves in such a posture os that 
they might return uilhin so many hours ; 
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no doubt, to such a secret place where 
they might sit without parting, until they 
had defeated the king's resolutions, and 
brought their purposes, if pu^ible, to the 
intended issue. And if the information 
be true, which the event seems to make 
probable, they all unanimously resolved 
to begin with Allington, and sec if they 
could take him oft* by poison, which they 
did by bribing his cook and miibtcr-house- 
hold ; which took place, and, if my me- 
mory fail not, says the relator, he cither 
died on the Friday’s night or morning. 
For York had a spy to tell him ho soon 
as ever his breath went out ; and the ca- 
bal resolved, that if the business took, the 
Duke of York should be the first that 
should carry the news to the king, la- 
menting such a heavy loss, to blind the 
matter. And it is said that he made such 
haste, for fear any should be before him, 
that he ran to the court at the inghest, 
with one of his shoes down in the heel, 
and one of his stockings untied. Yet he 
was prevented, for one of my lord's ser- 
vants had just come in before him, and told 
that his master was dead suddenly, apd 
undoubtedly poisoned. York coming in 
in the mean time, not hearing this, made 
his lamentation that Allington, his friend, 
w'as dead ; a very sad stroke to the court. 
“ Aye,” says the king, “ and his servant 
thinks he was poisoned : I wish you have 
not uhand in it, of which, if I were sure, 
you should presently go to the Tow^r, 
for 1 am like to be next.” But the duke 
.intreating his majesty to have no biich 
thoughts, and, acknowledging hU fault in 
refusing to go to Scotland « at theif kibt 
meeting, said, he was now resolved to 
comply with his majesty's commands, 
and take journey next week for Scotland, 
come of his business what would; and 
therefore desired his majesty to expedc 
his corngaisrion next week, that he might 
not be hindered. Now these were the 
w'ords that he and his cabal had concerted 
further to blind *thc king withal, that so 
they might better effVetuate their next 
resolution. 

The king believing him to speak se- 
riously, andf that he might yet accomplish 
what Allington bad advised him, when the 
duke was gone for Scotland, ordered his 
commission to be instantly drawn, that 
he might go down to hold the foresaid 
parliament. In the mean time, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, his present miss, 
dr whore, that the king of France had 
sent him, and who.iiiflueuced him as she 
pleased, to the French measures, not being 
pleased W'itli the Duke of York’s maltreat- 
ing the king in reiu^ing to goto Scotland, 
his cabal thought fit that the duke should 
go to her and acknowledge his rashnesb 
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with the king, and beg that she would 
interpose for their amicable reconciliation, 
which she promised to do ; and telling 
her that, he being to go away iijxjn Mon* 
day or Tuesday next to obey his majes- 
ty’s commands in Scotland, the best way 
and time to do it was to sup with her 
grace on Sabbath night, and she might 
invite any of the court there that she 
thought fit ; to which she consented. 
When he came back, and told his cabal 
what was done, they said, “ Then our 
busInc^s is like to do.” So they ordered 
the duke to send a good quantity of all 
sorts of wines and good liquors, especially 
claret; winch the king loved ; that so she 
might be induced to entertain them liber- 
idly and long that night. And the king, 
being sotted with drink, it being usual, 
in such a case, to drink a good deal of 
codec lor a cure, they had liberally brib- 
ed Ins coflee-inan to poison his coff'ee; 
and some of York’s faction, in that case, 
when he \'as so drunk, was to advise the 
.duchess to keep him all night, to save 
him the trouble of going to his own room. 
Likewise knowing that, in the morning, 
when he first awaked, he made use of 
much snuff, they hired the duchess’s 
chambermaid to put in the poisoned snuff 
into his box, and uke out what was in 
it before. . And so nothing doubting but 
their design now would take place, they 
ordered a spy to give an account *of his 
carriage when he awaked, timeously, be- 
fore an \ of the court should know of it. 
When he awaked, he cried out he was 
deadly sick,” and calling for his snufT- 
box, he took. a deal of it ; but still grow- 
ing worse, he sent for hi.s servJtnts to pijit 
on Ilia (lothcs, which when they were 
doing he .staggered. So he got to the 
window, and leaned upon it, crying, “ I’hi 
gone, I’m poisoned ; have me quickly 
into my chamber.” 

The duke getting notice, qame'running 
in haste, all undrest, to lament his bro- 
ther’s fate, saying, “ Alas i Sir, what’s 
the matter?” who answered, “ O, you 
know too A\ell,” and was in great passion 
at him. In the mean time, lie culled for 
Ids closet keeper to fetch him out an an- 
tidote against pf|ison, that n German 
inountehank hud given him, and assured 
him it \^ould instantly cure him when- 
ever he suspected It, but it could not be 
found, neither his physicians, biTng, as it 
was thought, sent out of town. When 
he saw ail these .things fail him, being en- 
raged ut his brother, he made at him ; 
but he having secured all the entries to 
the court, that the sentry should tell, if 
any courtiers or bishojxs, ujion the news, 
should offer to come in to see how the 
ki.ng was. They were to tell them that 
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he w'as gone to bed out of order, and had 
discharged all access to him, that he might 
be quiet And in the mean time, the 
duke seeing him in such a rage, and that 
the poison was not likely to do so quickly, 
set four ruflians upon him, at which he 
crying out so as he was heard, they pre- 
sently choked him in his cravat, and so 
beat him in the head that he instantly 
died. It is said that his head sw'ellcd 
bigger than two heads ; and also that his 
body stunk so with the poison and other 
things, that none could .stay in the room. 
And it is said, that iii the dead of the 
night they were fi'rccd to c.irjy hinrout 
and bury him inrui^niio. 

. However the room w'as kept quiet, that 
none had access to the siqiposed sick king, 
as if he had been lying still in bed. None 
was admitted to that room hut those w ho 
were true friends to York, who made the 
people liclieve he was still alive, but dan- 
gerously ill. And when his council met, 
and had concerted w hat meiusurcs to fol- 
low upon the supi^sition of his death, 
(an embargo liemg laid upon all ships for 
that time, that none might cairy abroad 
the rumour of his sickness,) then they 
gave out the news of his being just now 
dead toward the latter end of the week ; 
and, as they had concerted in council, the 
duke of Yoik w'as proclaimed king. One 
that was at court at this time, and was 
a friend of Monmouth’s, brought him 
over this account, aflirgiing it to be true. 

I’he duke of York no sooner pro- 
claimed king, but he .sent over instantly 
an express to the prince of Orange, Ins 
good-son, to apprehend the (juke of Mon- 
mouth, and .send him over jirisoner lo 
England. It was a strange providence, 
that the duke, upon the 'prince’s invita- 
tion some months before, bad gone up lo 
visit him, and was that iiighuin hi.s 
lodgings when the express came. The 
prince being surprised with the news at 
fint, upon second thoughts managed the 
business very well. He dispatched the 
express, and when all bis household wa.s 
gone to bed, he put on his nightgown, and 
w'ent up to the duke of Monrnouth'.*» bed- 
chamber $ and letting him sec the .sur- 
prising new's, both with respect to the 
king and himself, he advised him to 
gel up and go away before day-break, to 
any place where he thought he miglu he 
ino-st secure, for he had no mind to med- 
dle with him. Which be did, and came 
to llotterdatn before Jive in the morning, 
to his friend and factor’s house, Mr 
Washington’s, who kept the great brew'- 
ery at the sign of the Peacock, and, send- 
ing for several of his friends who were 
there, told them the strange ncw.s, asking 
their advice w hat was best for him lodo. 
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They, being all struck with amazement, 
knew nob what advice to give him. He 
told them that the Marquis de Grana, 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands, be- 
ing hi3 intimate acquaintance at the 
linglisli court, had by a message invited 
him up tft divert himself a while with 
him at Brussels. He thought now he 
was called to go there, since he was not 
admitted to stay where the prince of 
Orange had any power, lest it might beget 
a mistake between him and hisfatherdn* 
law. His friends thought it a good pro- 
vidence that he should lake the occasion, 
which he did ; and going through several 
garrison towns which were in his way 
thither, with his c.imcls, sumpters, and 
servants attending him, he was compli- 
mented in his passage by the magistrates 
and governors of these places. 

Hut how strange is it to think, that 
some days ere he came there, there came 
a message and order fioin the king of 
Spam to the marquis, giving him an ac- 
count, that if he lieard by this time of the 
king of Kngland’s death, he should take 
caie to apprehend the duke of Monmouth 
if he wore in his territories 1 They w'cre 
both surprised at their meeting, and con- 
doled one another’s fate ; the one that he 
had got such an order, that, cost him 
what it would, he would not execute ; 
the other, that he should have come now 
to put him in such a lock. So in that 
very night he was lUrced to disguise him- 
self, and one of his trustiest servants, in 
a common soldier's habit, and return 
again, sometimes by land and sometimes 
by water, until be landed at Dort, where 
two ypic'j, Knglishmen, following them 
to the inn as susjiected persons, the 
master going up stairs to a room, >tnd 
hih ^clvant going into the cookery to sec 
what meat was for eating, he heard 
thorn saying to one another in French, 

Th It fellow that went up stairs looked 
very like the duke of Monmouth.'’ U))Oii 
which the servant took up bread and 
drink, laying for it ; and they went out 
Iiy a hack door, wiien they had done, and 
took a waggon, which brought them to 
Hotterdain, where they told their friends 
what was befallen them. 

What IS above ^aid seems to make it 
very evident that the king’s death w'as a 
fore-cont lived thing. For if the king of 
Spam knew of it before his messenger was 
dispatched, as the story cvinceth, so the 
popish princes in other co^ptries could 
not hut he acquainted also, as W'ell^as the 
papists in Faiglaiul ; for it seems to have 
been an universally laid thing, to hasten 
tlic duke of York to the crown of Kngland 
lor advancing the Catholic cause. After 
Ibis, MonmputlMvas obliged to lurk some- 
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times in Rotterdam, somelimps elsewhere, 
until they had perfected that concert of 
Argyll’s coming into Scotland and Mon- 
mouth’s into England, where their friends 
in both nations promised to appear with 
them, for retrieving, if possible, therf*ro- 
testant interest that was now perishing; 
and their last meeting for that effect was - 
at Rotterdam. 

^ That this story is a gross and atro- 
cious fabrication from beginning to 
end^ no one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the history of the 
period either will or can dispute. 
King Charles II. died of a shock of 
apoplexy, after lingering for a few^ 
days in a very deplorable condition ; 
and though, as usually happens when 
princes are suddenly cut off, suspi- 
cions of poison were entertained,^ not 
a tittle of evidence was ever produced 
to establish the fact that poison had 
been administered, far less to impli- 
cate the Duke of York as guilty of 
an abominable fratricide. Burnet, 
who believed every lying spirit of his 
faction, tells, indeed, a cock-and-a- 
bull story of some black jspots that 
were observed on the king's body 
after his death, — as if these might not 
have been produced by the extrava- 
sation of blood that always accom- 
panies apoplectic attacks; but he 
adds, with more hqnesty than might 
reasonably have been* expected uf 
him, Since I have mentioned the 
suspicions of poison, as the cause of 
his (the King's) death, I must add, 

that I NEVER* HEARD ANY I. AY 
THOSE SUSPICIONS ON TlIS BRO- 
THER!" Vol. II. p.337. What Bur. 
net ‘‘ never heard,'* however, seems, 
if we believe him, to have been 
known in all its details to Mr Wil- 
liam Yeitch, preacher, whose account 
is now given to the world without 
one word of qualification or explana- 
tibn — without a line.'to caution the 
reader against receiving implicitly a 
tale of fratricide upon the testimony 
of an indiddual who could not pos- 
sibly have known the circumstances, 
had they been as true as they are un- 
doubteclly false. Now this, wc take 
it, is by no means fair-dealing, or 
the way in which history is to be 
rendered a school of practical pliilo- 
sophy. , We admire the character of 
James VII. as little as Dr Al'Crie 
can possibly do; but we would not 
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^vantonly accumulate unmerited in- 
tamy on the memory of the unfor- 
tunate. He was a weak, misguided 
bigot — “un tres bon hoinine quiquit* 
tait trois royaumes pour une messe" 
— but he was an honest and, as 
princes go, a virtuous man ; ready, 
indeed, to persecute to the death in 
behalf of that damnable faith which 
he had espoused, but utterly inca- 
pable of the atrocious crime here laid 
to his charge. The fraternal affec- 
tion' subsisting between the royal 
brothers was, in fact, quite remark- 
able, considering the political rela- 
tion in which they stood to each 
other, and might have been discre- 
dited as a hollow assumption, had 
not our own time produced a case in 
every respect parallel, and proving 
that the best affections of the heart 
are not so apt to be blighted by a 
crown and the hopes of a crown, as 
some cynical moralists would wish us 
to believe. Burnet ( uhi supra ) in- 
forms us, that the king, in his dying 
moments, gathered all his strength 
to speak his last words to the Duke 
that “ he expressed his kindness to 
him, and that he now delivered all 
over to him with great joy” Charles 
bad a short time previous to this re- 
solved to remove his brother from his 
presence, in order to allay the heats 
that were kindled in thenation regard- 
ing both the influence and religion of 
.lames. But if he had felt the work- 
ings of poison within him, it would 
have been natural to suspect his bro- 
ther of having a hand in administer- 
ing it; and, if a susnicion of this, 
sort had ever crossed his mind, it is 
inconsistent with every principle of 
human nature to suppose, that, with 
death staring him in the face, and 
all the harrowing recollections of an 
ill-spent life mustered in array, to 
aggravate its horrors, and envenom 
its bitterness, — it is quite iihpossiblti; 
we say, that, in these circumstances, 
the king could have ** expressed his 
kindness^' to his brot)ier, and decla- 
red that he now delivered all over 
to him with joy," had he believed or 
even imaging that that brother had 
mingled the poisoned bowl, to rob 
him at once of his crown and his 
life, and t6 hurry him, with all his 
imperfections on his head, , before 
‘:bat fearful tribunal, Vhere the 
nee and the slave must appear 
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upon an equal footing. Let the im- 
probability of the charge, then, be 
taken in conjunction with the absence 
of all evidence in support of it, and 
with the declaration of Burnet, the 
inveterate enemy of the IJouse of 
Stuart, that “ he never heard any 
lay those suspicions on the Duke of 
York and we can only arrive at 
one conclusion, namely, that it is a 
malignant fabrication, invented and 
circulated by men who were never 
weary of heaping calumny on their 
oppont^nts, but who, having gained 
the victory, should have been su- 
perior to the cowardly meanness of 
levelling a foul blow at the fallen. 
Burnet, indeed, says, that the king’s 
dying so critically, as it were, in 
the minute in which he seeiiu d to 
begin a turn of affairs, made it (the 
poisoning) be ^ene tally ihe moiche-^ 
lievcd, and that the Papists had done 
it, cither by means of some of Lady 
Portsmouth’s servants, or, as some 
fancied, by poisoned snuff; for so 
many of the small veins of the brain 
were burst, that the brain was in 
great disorder, and no judgment 
could be made concerning it.” ( ubi 
supra, ) But the worthy Bishop has 
forgotten that the Papists could have 
no motive for poisonmg the king, who, 
as he had shown a little before, was 
a staunch Papist himself, and in his 
last moments received the sacra- 
ment in that communion, having ob- 
stinately refused to take it according 
to the ritual of the C'hiireh of Eng- 
land. With regard to the state of the 
royal brain, which the Bishop consi- 
ders another suspicious circumstance, 
or at least one of the circumstances 
that gave rise to the suspicion of poi- 
son, every medical man must at once 
perceive, that it is precisely the state 
in which that organ would have ap- 
peared bad the king died of apo- 
plexy, which there is every reason 
to believe was really the cause of 
his death. 

In Veitch's Memoirs there is a 
curious account of the escape qf the 
Earl of Argyll, which, as it fell un- 
der bis own observation, we shall 
insert here.^ Veitch had been living 
at Berwick in a state of quasi-expa- 
triation ; but having dreamed that 
his house was suddenly burned to 
the ground, he mounted his horse, 
and set out homewards, lie had 
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hciird previously of Argyll’s liaving 
tifecied his escape. 

About a mile iind a half from his own 
house, as he was ^^oiiig uj) a lane, lie 
sees two men and three line horses meet- 
ing him. The foremost of whom, when 
lie perceived w'ho it was, came riding 
fast up to him, (it was Torwoodlee’s 
man,) saying, “ O, Sir, you are long 
looked for at your house;” which made 
him ask, “ VVhat is the matter? is my 
wife and family well?” “ Yes,” says 
he, ‘‘ hut there i.s a stranger longs to 
see you, viz. Argyll ; and your wife and 
he have been .sending about the country 
these two days to Iind you.” Then he 
saw that the dream was a clear call to 
bring him home. 

After their meeting, and talking about 
matters, Mr Veitch, with his wife’s con- 
sent, who was then near her time, un- 
dertook to do his host for bringing him 
sale to London, and advised to send bis 
two servants to-morrow mornihg, being 
the Sabhalh, to Newcastle, to stay there 
until fuithcr orders. 

He took Argyll, now called Mr Hope, 
in disguise, along with him to Mi II burn 
Grange, where he was to preach all that 
Sabbath day. (Jn Monday morning he 
took him to a friend’s house between 
Newcastle and Newbuni, where he left 
him, until he went on to Newcastle and 
bought three horses for him and his two 
servants, which cost him about £.27 
Sterling, which Mr Vcitch paid out of 
liis own i^ket, finding Mr llope scarce 
of (money. Having done this, he or- 
dered Mr Hope’s two servants to go to 
a change-house in the way to Lijeds, 
seventeen miles from Newcastle ; and he 
and i>Ir Hope crossed Tyne at Newburn, 
and went to a by -inn over-against Uur* 
ham. They called next day for the ser- 
vants, and look them along. On Thurs- 
day night they came to Leeds, where Mr 
Vcitch was well acquainted. The next 
day they went toward ICoderam, think- 
ing to lodge four or tivo miles beyond it 
that night ; but the day being very rainy, 
and he complaining he was wet to the 
skin, and seeing we must needs take up 
at Koderam, we resolved to take the 
)K)st-house, us least suspected, gather than 
a by-in 11 . 

We were not well in pur chaml>er, and 
had got some faggots to dry us, when a 
liveryman, well mounted, and calling for 
the hostler, asked briskly, “ Came there 
not here some gentlemen shortly.?” which 
put us all in fear. But,^ after inquiry,* 
it was, some gentleman's servant, who, 
having seen us before them upon the 
road, add thinking wc might call at the 
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post-houso and take up the best rooms, 
had sent this fellow to see. Mr Veitcli, 
calling for a flaggon oC ale and a bottle 
of wine, and some bread, caHed for the 
landlord and- landlady to drink with 
them, and talked a little, asking for se- 
veral gentry In the country, how far 
they lived from that place, telling them 
that they were relations to some of his 
neighbour gentry in Northumberland. 
This he did, that the landlord and land- 
lady might know they were Englishmen, 
w'hich hapi>ened well ; for while we were 
at^ supper, the i)ostboy, coming in from 
Doncaster, gave his master a letter from 
that postmaster, which, after he hud 
read, he at length reached it up to the 
table-head to Mr Veitch, who was sit- 
ting there as the chief gentleman of the 
company, having Argyll’s page, now in 
dikguisc, standing at his back. After 
Mr Veitch had read It at great leisure, 
he was almost nonplussed what to -think 
or say; fov the narrative of the letter 
was to tell, that Argyll was esca|>ed out 
of the castle, and that there was £.500 
Sterling bid for him,' whosoever should 
apprehend him* If you find him,” 
[said the |K>stmaster in his letter] ” and 
apprehend him in your road, let me go 
snips with you ; and if I find him, you 
shall go snips with me.”MIe [Mr Veitch] 
broke out by way of luughtei, and said, 
Mr Hope, here are admirable goo^ ’ 
news for you and me. The Earl of Ar- 
gyll is escaped, by these news ; we that 
ore travelling southward may Come to 
hit upon hj^ ; for if he bo come to Eng. 
land, he will readily take byways, and 
if we bit upon him, £.500 reward will 
do us good service ; only I fear he ride 
much these moonlight mornings. 1 could 
find in my heart to give my landlord a 
bottle of sack, to let his hostler direct 
us early in the way to Clown, and 1 pro- 
mise him,, if wc find the prize he shall 
share of the reward.” To which tho 
landlord replied, “ The hostler is at 
your honour’s service.” So Mr Vcitch' 
called for a bhttle of sack to drink to their 
good success* They w^ent early in tho 
morning away, and searched the house, 
hilt found not one lodger. Ere they came 
to Clown they dismilB^ the hostler, and 
breakfasted at thftt place. After which 
Mr Veitch sent the Btervants to the Plume 
of Feathers at Nottingham, and set Ar- 
gyll uik>n the horse that carried the 
cloak-bag. So they rode that Saturday’s 
night to Mr Willis’s house at Glapwell, ’ 
and> staid there- till Monday. It was one 
of Mr Veitch's haunts, and he preachod 
ail the Sabbath to the meeting* , 

In the mean time Mr Veitch, think- ’ 
ing tq)on tlK alarm given, and that 
3 K 
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things looked more dangerous and diffi- 
cult like, he thought fit to advise with 
an honest old 01iverian'‘captain, Lock jer, 
(one of Colbnel Blood's complices at that 
time,) about their safe getting to Lon- 
don, who generously offered to conduct 
my Lord Argyll safely thither; which 
he did, bringing him first to Battersea, 
four miles alMve London, to Mr Smith's, 
a sugar-lraker's house, whose lady was a 
very pious, wise, and generous gentle- 
woman. They were rich, and had no 
children- The servants sent to Not- 
tingham were ordered for London, to, a 
place where they should stay till further 
orders. Madam Smith being informed 
who Mr Hope wasi concealed it from 
her husband and all others, and he pass- 
ed for an Oi dinary Scots gentleman. 

Within a day or two she sends down a 
note to IVkijor Holmes, one of her great 
trustees in the city, to provide two cham- 
bers at a good distance from one ano- 
ther, where two friends of hers might 
be quiet and retired for a while ; and 
when he sent her word they were ready, 
she sent them to the Major's lodgings in 
the night-time. None of them knew the 
Major, but they being set in an outer 
room to wait for his coming down, when- 
ever the Major came into the room he 
knew Argyll, and getting him in his 
arms, said, “ My dear Lord Argyll, you 
are most welcome to me.*' At which 
my lord seemed to be concerned, and 
said, “ Pray, Sir, where did you know 
me ?” “ My lord,” says he, “ I knew 
you since that day that I took you pri- 
soner in the Highlands, when you were 
Lord Lorn, and brought you to the Castle 
of Edinburgh- But now we are on one 
side, and 1 will venture all that is dear 
to me to save you :*’ and so sent each 
of them to their several chambers, where 
they lurked a considerable while. 

None knew Mr Hopoli lodgings but 
Major Holmes and Mr Veitch. After 
some days, Mr Veitch being acquainted 
with the Bari of Shaftesbury, went to pay 
him a visit. When he saw him, he took 
him into his bed-chamber, and sitting 
down t(^ether, he asked him, what was 
become of my Lord Argyll ? He replied. 

How should I know any thing of that, 
my lord ?” Says he, ** 1 no sooner saw 
your face, but 1 was persuaded you had 
brought him to the city* For when I 
heard of bis escape, and considered with 
myself he could not be so safe any where 
as in London, it was cast in my mind 
that yon were the person that could 
safeliest conduct him thither#** Upon 
which Mr Veiteh told him thgt he was 
in town, but his lordship behoved to 
keep it secret ; whleh he promised to 
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do, and said he would serve him to iiis 
power. 

Brysson strictly confines himkclf 
to the relation of what fell under 
his own observation, and as he ac- 
companied Argyll in that ill-fated 
expedition, which led to the capture 
and condemnation of that nobleman 
on his former sentence, he has 
been enabled to give some particulars 
respecting it, which cannot fail to 
be interesting. Aftpr the aff*air of 
Loudonhill, where Claverhouse was 
defeated, Brysson joined the HilJ- 
inen, and was present at Bothwell 
Bridge, where the Covenanters were 
routed in their turn. Upon this, 
he was forced to go into hiding, 
— skulked for a while near his own 
residence, — then went to London, and 
being discovered there, took shipping 
for Holland, the refuge of the oj)- 
pressed,* whence he returned with 
Argyll, of whose expedition he lias 
given a very lively account. We have 
only room for the following extract, 
relative to what occurred after Ar- 
gyll descended to the low country. 

But on our weary march (to Glasgow 
by the village of Kilmarnock) ns night 
came on us, und wc began to set our 
w'atches, and to take some rest, behold, 
a party of the king’s forces appeared in 
our view ! Whercujxjn the drums were 
beat, and all were called to arms imme- 
diately ; and so we were deprived of any 
rest, which would have been very refrosh- 
ing to us. We began to conclude that 
these troops we had seen were only some 
of the militia gentlemen, and that it 
could not he the king's forces ; so we 
marched all that night towards Glasgovi\ 
Being hungry, and faint, wc apixnnted 
some men out of every company to go to 
several ports of the country about to bring 
us provision, and wc were to rest in the 
mooy till they returned ; but before ever 
they went away, the enemy began to ap- 
pear In our sight ; so that we w'crc frus- 
trated of that design, and w'ere forced to 
keep our wcems, till we got meat for 
them. And then we drew up upon a 
moor-side ; there being a water betwixt 
us and the enemy. Wc were firmly re- 
solved to fight them, come of it what 
wouJ^, if they attacked us, though we 
were far inferior to them. However, wx 
lay there all that day ; -but they never up- , 
proacbed towards us. So when it began 
to grow dark» tliere wUs U council of war 
holdeti, audit was resolved that we should 
march away in the night-time ; and to 
make the enemy believe that w'c w'crc 
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still keeping our ground, every company all that time* I tied up three loaves in 
were commanded to put on great bales of iny napkin, thinking to keep myself from 
fire, there being abundance of peats, and such a strait for some time os 1 had lieeti 


turfs, and heather, in the place; and when 
we had done this, we took our march. 

I do not mind what regiment took the 
leading, but, however, they led us all 
wrong, for they brought us into a moss, 
which broke us all from one another; 
and although we were a very good army 
at night, we were so dispersed that there 
. was not abov^e 500 of us together on the 
morrow. All people being wonderfully 
discouraged, took the opportunity to leave 
us in the night ; but those that came to- 
gether on the morrow came to Kirkpa- 
trick. For, indeed, we lost many braVe 
men by reason of the darkness of the 
night, who would have been loth to have 
left us; especially one Ilumbold«an Eng- 
lishman, who came from Holland with us. 

We resolved then to cross Clyde. Bui 
behold there was a troop of horse lying on 
the other side of the water, which made 
our passage most diflicult. However, Sir 
John Cochrane said, “■ Gentlemen, it is 
not time for us to delay, for whenever the 
enemy does miss us in the morning, they 
will pursue ; therefore, let us force our 
passage over the water.'* There were two 
boats ; Sir John entered the one with about 
ten or twelve men. Pol wart got into the 
other with as many men. The troop sent 
down four or live of their men on foot to 
the side of ati old boat that lay at the side 
of the river. Our men would have fired 
at them, but Sir John would not suffer 
them, because they had the old boat to be 
a defence to them.; but desired them to 
Ibrbear till tliey were nearer the side of 
the water. And then said, “ 1 tflink our 
shot will now reach the body of their 
troop, so fire at them which was ac- 
cordingly done. And one of their horses 
being shot dead, and some w'ounded, the 
five men that iay at the side of the okt 
boat, firing at ns, inade haste to get to 
their horses, anil so the whole troop fled ; 
and we got ashore as fast as we could, 
and pursued them. They rode more than 
a mile before they stinted, and so drew up 
upon the top of a hill. So wc^sent the 
boats to and again, till we had brought 
over about 150 men. The Eurl of Ar- 
gyll, and the rest, refused to come over. 

I'here was a gentleman, whose house 
stood upon the water-aide, w'ho had pro- 
vided a brewing of good a^, and a batch 
of oat loaves,' to serve tty^ king's forces, * 
as we were informed. The gentleman 
being with the forces himself, we went in 
and rcfrcslicd ourselves ; and, indeed, we 
had great need, for some of us had eaten 
very little for three days, being still pur- 
sued by the enemy, and had slept none 


]'hl)efore; and 1 \ied them to my belt, 
but, through sleepiness and weariness, 1 
lost all. 

After this, we resolved to mount our- 
‘ selves with horses, (being all well armed,) 
and to ride straight toward England, 
where we doubted not but Monmouth 
was prospering. But that troop of horse, 
which' we had put from the water-side, 
got other two troops of militia, and so 
came u|H)n us, and disappoint^ us of 
our design. They coming within our , 
view, we marched up to a stead that 
stood upon the top of a brae, where there 
was a very pretty thorn hedge enclosing 
a garden, into which we entered, and re- 
solved there to stand for our defence. 
When we had waited a considerable time, 
and saw no appearance of their approach, 
Sic John says, These cowardly rogues 
dare not come and attack^ us in this 
strength. ' Come let uS'^go out and fight 
them in the open fields.** So he divided 
his 150 men into three companies : him- 
self to command one ; and Pol wart, ano- 
ther ; and Major Henderson, the third. . 
So w'c marched directly towards them, 
who were drawn up in a }>laiii, a little be- 
low the house ; who, at the very first ap* 
pG^rance of uc» fled, and went quite out of 
our sight. So we saw no more of them 
till it was afternoon ; by which time they 
had got other two troops, the one com- 
manded by my iord Ross, the other by 
Captain Cieland. These two, being train- 
ed forces, were more forwi^ than the 
country gentlemen. They obsen^d the 
way that we took, and 90 east about an 
hill, and came just before us, and met 
us as we were coming up the hilk We 
were marching in two men rank, the 
small comply that was then of us, for 
by this time we. Were decreased to three- 
score and ten, many dropping oft* as they 
bad opportunity. When we were od- 
vanced a good way up the hill, they came 
suddenly upon us, and after firing, 
thought to have ridden us down ; but Sir 
John cries, Cotne up, ’ my lads, and 
stand to it, and through God's grace 1 
will bring you off." Though there was 
little appearance thereof, yet we took 
courage, knowing the worst of it. And 
after we had received their fire, wc dis- 
charged upon them again very vigorous- 
ly, and then betook us to our lialbcrts, 
(for every man of us had a halbert, be- 
sides special firelocks,) so that we made 
them retire. There was no harm done 
on either side at the first flie ; only Mr 
Thomas Archer, a young gentleman oi^^ < 
our side, received a dangerous wound jn 
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tli« hack, hy which he was disabled, and 
left lying on ihe gruiuid. 

Then my lord lloss sent one to treat 
with us, who told us^. “ We were pretty 
men ; why would* we throw away our 
lives ? would vie not take quarters ?” To 
which Sir John said, “ We disdain your 
quarters ! for we are appearing here for 
the Protestant Religion, and ye are fight- 
ing for Popery, for which ye ought to be 
ashamed/* So he returned with his an- 
swer. In the meantime, we got into an 
old stone-fold, which vvas a little defence 
to us. Sir John took the whole command 
. upon him, and so divided us, and set 
one half on his right hand, and the other 
on his left, and gave orders to all to 
** charge and make ready,” and oidcrcd 
those on hij right hand first to receive 
tlic enemy’s fiie, and after that not to 
tire till he gave them a sign hy h;s napkin, 
and after the sign, to fire briskly, and 
then to take their halbeitsin their ha:;ds, 
in case ll.e enemy should .ittempt to come 
ov<!‘i the mile stone-dyke, and to defend 
tliemsehos bravely ; and ordered those on 
his left not to fire when those on his right 
fired, till once he gave them another sign, 

, and then to fire close upon the enemy, 
and alter file, to take their halbeitsaiul 
defend tlicinsolvcs from being trodden 
<fow n. 

The enemy approaclicd, and we re- 
ceived their file, but fired none again till 
they came very near ; and then Sw John 
gave the ‘'igii to those on his right hand, 
who gave u very close fire. The enemy, 
not knowing but our shot had been done, 
aU('m|)tod to come over the dyke, and 
break Hn amongst us, hut the lads pn the 
right hand defended bravely. Then Sir 
John gave the j>ign to those on the left, 
who fired furiously upon the enemy, so 
that several of their saddles were emptied, 
and amongst the rest Captain Cleland 
was shot dead at the very dyke-side, so 
that they were forced to wheel again. 
One of our lads slept over the dyke and 
pulled Cleland’s sdarlet coat off him, and 
])ut it upon the top of his halbeit, and 
waved it forgainst the enemy. They 
staid a. considerable time before they 
made another assault ; and we put our- 
Seltes in a posture of defence, and loaded 
our pieces, and made ourselves r^ady tq 
receive them. We were ordCied to be- 
have ourselves as at the former onset. 
Sir John said, They have now lost 
Home blood ; therefore they will make a 
vigorous assault; anfl, therefore, lads, 
take courage, and stand to it, for our 
cause is good.” So at length they a|)- 
proached again, and we received them as 
/ormerly, and beat them from the dyke 
with the of inoro of their men. Ami 


if my lord Jioss had not had on harness, 
he would have gone the .‘.ainc way Clc- 
Jand went ; for the ball broke upon his 
harness, and hurt him on the neci;. 
They were so aflViglitcd tliat they durst 
not give us the fourth onset. The clyko 
did us good service, anef defended us 
’ much from their shot, for mc were lu'- 
low them. We had none killed in all 
this action, except one man, who was 
fjhot through the head, and two more 
wounded; besides Mr Archer, who was 
w^ounded at the first (ire, before we came 
into the fold. After tins, tlicy went to 
an old stone-dyke, and the diagoons 
lighted from their horses, and stood be- 
hind the dylic, where they continued 
pluffing and shooting u iihont any harm 
to us, except that Sir John luid two shot 
which lighted upon his hiiO-ccat, which 
smarted very much, but did not pierce 
his coat. After they were wetirv with 
shooting they gave over. TIkmi Sii .Tolm 
said, It becomes iis to bless (hrl for 
our wonderful preservation.” He desued 
we would be all in a wutclifnl postuic; 
and, in the mean time, to go about the 
worship of (jod. And he took a hook 
and sang the forty-sixth Psalm thnnighi- 
out, and after that prayed pertinently. 
l)y this time our enemies had guardvd lu 
round as a ring, but witliout reach of our 
shot. It was an exceeding cold daya; 
ever I saw at that ^ine (d‘ the year. 1 
had thrown off my big coat when wo firjiL 
engaged ; and being cold, I went to sc'’'k 
it, where I found Mi Archer groaning in 
his wounds. When I knew it w.is ho, 1 
was exceedingly troubled ; he ^hoing an 
eminent Christian, and my intimate. Ho 
was dlrllusl (.lead, what for want of blood 
and for cold. He do'-iud me to lift him 
to the beild of a dvke., and cast somo- 
lliing over him, which I did; imd g()t a 
cloakhag and put under his liead, and 
bid a cloak about him. I told him I 
could do no more for linn at present, and 
that w’e were all yet still in hazard of our 
lives; for we were suiioimdcd by the 
enemy. When 1 returned, I told Sir 
John that Mr Archer was dying of lie; 
wounds, tiho ordered several logo aioiigst 
and carry him to a herdks house whicJi 
was hard by, and give the people of the 
house money, desiring them ,to take care 
of him. They received him very kindly ; 
from which place lic'w'as carried after- 
wards by the enemy to Edinburgh, where 
he wus executed in ihe^ Gras.smarket ; 
whose .speech and testimony are in record 
amongst the rest of the worthies who suf- 
fered for owning the truth. 

After this, when it began to grow dark. 
Sir John said, “ What think ye of those 
cowrinlly rogues ! They date not figlit us. 
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for as small a number as we are, but have 
a mind to guard us in till to-morrow, 
that the body of the king'h forces come 
and cut us off; tliercfore let us still be- 
have oursplvrs like men ; (for indeed 
there were very pretty men amongst us, 
that were expert both with sTvord and 
gun,) let us, therefore, eliarge our pieces 
well, and let us go olf the field pi a close 
body together, with as little noise as we 
can. If we escape them in the darlc,^t 
is well ; if not, let us fight our w^ay 
through them.'* 

We buried our dead man, and so made 
ready for a inarch, and so went oif the 
field in a elo.se body, but Stiw none of our 
enemies, for they were more afraid of^ us 
than wc were ot them ; lor whenever it 
W'as dar.k, they had left their ground and 
into Kilmarnock, a** if there had been 
an host pursuing them, as the country 
folk told U" afterwards. So w^hen we had 
inarched very hard for about a mile, Sir 
• J»)hn said, “ I Ibmk we are safely by 
tliem now we apprehending them -to 
, be vStill keeping their ground. So we be- 
gan to coiK^uler what to do next. And 
because many had left us the day before, 
Sir .John t('ok an oath of us, that wc 
.should iKd put one fioin another, with- 
out Ied\c asked and given ; and then ask- 
oil, who amongst us knew the ground to 
be our guide, 'fherc v cie none amongst 
us that knew it except Inuiself, it being 
bis father's ground tlvit we were then on ; 
so he look the giiiduig of us himself. 
And so we inaiched exceeding hard all 
that nu>ht, that so we iiiiglit be a good 
way olf jrom the enemy ; but when day 
beg.m to appear, that wc .saw about us, 
beliold ue had gone the round, and were 
come back within two miles of the place 
where wc engaged the enemy ! Sir .John 
said, “ Woe is me ! I lia\e led >ou into 
«'i snare. I know not now what to do 
for It ; for if we keep the field the whole 
body of the forces will be u|)on usj so 
come of us what will, we must lodge in 
.some house.” 

There was a stead hard by, w-here two 
of his father's tenants lived, lie caused 
us all sit down upon the ground, till he 
sent Major Henderson to acquaint the 
people that Sir John was there, and a 
company of men with him, and desired 
they might give us quarters; and to tell 
them, that, if they w'erc quarrelled for it# 
wc were a stronger party than they, and 
would take it by force ; but they most 
wnllmgly received us. And there wats a 
wonderful piovujlence in our being so near 
the |)luee of engagomcni, for wdicn they 
ranged all the country about, they come 
never near tliat place. 'I'hc Major h.id 
liavelled all ili.it, night with a bullet .shot 


in his left shoulder, and sticking like a 
plum wdthin the skin, none knowing of 
it but hinasclf, which was cut out when 
we came to the h^sc. We knew not 
w’hether meat or slelp was most desirable, 
for that was the fourth night we had been 
wMthout sleep, and with very little meat. 
There was one of our company dropt 
asleep on the ground where we had been 
sitting. When vi^e came to the house w c 
did not miss him, his halbert and Ins gun 
being with him. After we were all lodged 
in the house, he slept on, till some people, 
passing by, could not awaken him, but 
carried him sleeping to the first house 
they came to, and set down his halbert 
and gun in the house beside him, there 
being some lambs in the house for spean- 
ing. He slept there till it was well af- 
ternoon, and then he awakened, but knew 
not how he came there* He thought wc 
were either all taken prisoners, or then 
killed. So he lay down to take the other 
nap, till there came a man to takeout 
the lambs, who said, “ Friend, yoiWio 
not well here, you w'ould lie better 
amongst your neighbours!” He said, 
‘‘ Where are they ?” So the man brought 
him to us. But he never knew who had 
carried him to the house, his sleep was 
so great. Then Pol wart said, after wc 
had got some meat, ‘‘ I know ye have all 
need of sleep, but of necessity four of you 
must watch, two at each barn-door, in 
c.ase we be surprised by the enemy, to 
give warning to the rest. And the honest 
men will watch without, and give you 
notice if they see any h.izard.” 1 oUered 
myself for one, and other three did the 
like. And he desired that within two 
hours VC w'ould awaken him, and he 
would cause relieve us, which accordingly 
was done. We lay‘ there all that day 
very safely, and saw regiments passing 
by within two miles, but none came near 
us. So at night w'e took our march again, 
having sent tefore to provide quarters for 
us. So we got a guide, wlib conducted us 
safe to the place where we tairied next 
day, and sent some friends to inquire if 
they could get ahy account of the Earl of 
Argyll, wdio would not come alongst with 
us over the (’lyde. In the evening ^ey 
brought us word that he was taken pri- 
soner. Then Sir John called us all to- 
gether, and told us, “ That ray lord, was 
taken, and that we w ere now free from 
our oath, and every one of us might shift 
for himself the best way we could.” So 
we had a lamentable parting.. All this 
time, though w'e.had been about five or 
six weeks iii the kingdom, we hud got no 
account of Monmouth. 

We liave not left ourselves room for 
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noticinp: Colonel 'W'allace's Narra- 
tive of the Rising suppressed at Pent- 
land, or the Narrative of the Rising 
suppressed ‘at B^hivell Bridge, by 
Janies Ure of Shavgarton, who acted 
a prominent part on that occasion, 
but must content ourselves with re- 
ferring to the volume itself, which 
doubtless will have many readers. 
We had several minute criticisms 
to make upon the notes of the Edi- 
tor, which we must also postpone. 
Before concluding, however, we 
must protest against any inference 
being drawn from the foregoing ob- 
servations, which would imply any 
unkindly feelings either to the Edi- 
tor, or the party whose history he 
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has so ably and skilfully illustrated. 
The Biographer of Knox and Mel- 
ville must ever hold a distinguished 
rank in the historical literature of 
this countiy ; and with legard to 
the covenanters, though a vast deal 
more has been said about them than 
was either necessary or deserved, 
they were undoubtedly honest and 
intrepid men, who stood firm for 
the liberties of their country, when 
these were endangered, and who, in 
spite of all their cant, fanaticism, and 
intolerance, have the strongest claims 
to the respect and gratitude of every 
m^n who wishes well to the best in- 
terests of his species. 
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SUUENNL*S HIENCH G 

The study of the French language 
h^ now, for a considerable time, 
been regarded in this country as an 
indispensable part of good education 
for both. sexes; and certainly this 
ought not to surprise us, when we 
consider the number and variety of 
the motives which render a know- 
ledge of French not only desirable, 
but even necessary. First of all, 
there is the all-powerful constraint 
of fashion, which has establishe.d it as 
a necessary acquirement for high and 
low, for rich and poor ; then we may 
remark what a rich and delightful 
field of literature is laid open to the 
scholar, by a knowledge of French ; 
and, next, that it is now almost uni- 
versally the language of diplomacy, 
and very generally the medium of 
foreign correspondence in commerce. 
And besides these considerations, wc 
may add, that the close and frequent 
intercourse which is maintained by 
travelling between this country and 
the continent, holds out a most 
powerful inducement to acquire that 
language, which is understood, and 
sp^en, in a greater or less degree, 
fr<mi Stockholm to Palermo. 

It is therefore not to be wondered 
at, that French teachers and Gram- 
mars should abound among us in the 
present day, beyond all former pre- 
cedent : we remember the time — and 
that but a few years since — when 
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three, or, at the most, four, French 
teachers sufficed for this metropolis ; 
h\xi now the case is widely different ; 
they have increased to as many 
dozens. 

Among these persons there are 
many able and intelligent men, and 
the competition for employment thus 
created, has given birth to a great 
variety of systems of teaching. There 
18 indeed nothing of more importance 
in teaching a foreign language, in 
order to facilitate the tasks both of 
the teacher and of the scholar, than 
to follow a system, clear, simple, and 
comprehensive, which, white it fa- 
miliarizes the^nemory with all the 
necessary, ytt jaboriously-acquired 
rudiments, relieves and informs the 
mind, by unfolding the genius of the 
language, and by remarking the dif- 
ferences between it and the learner’s 
native tongue. There is scarcely one 
French Grammar now in use in the 
schools which communicates know- 
ledge on these principles. Nothing 
can well be imagined more dry and 
uninteresting^ than they generally 
are. Scott’s Grammar has been most 
in use here for many years, and with 
all its faults, it is decidedly superior 
to roost of the more modern works 
of the kind which have appeared ; 
but its arrangement is confused and 
immethodical, and it teaches, as 
French Grammar, several points 
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whicli morj inuilern grainmaridna 
have clemoiistrated to be errors, 
(irave objections could also be stated 
against the Grammars of Hallard, 
liellecoiir, M^’anostroebt, &c., which 
are chiefly in use, besides Scott’s, in 
this end of the island. 

We have therefore long been of 
opinion, that a well-arranged French 
Grammar was quite a desideratum 
among books of education. But until 
we met with the works placed at the 
beginning of this article, we have 
seen nothing of the kind which was 
cither original or useful. 

The ingenious author of these 
works has for several years taught 
French very successfully in this city. 
He found that the necessity of em- 
ploying many different, and differing 
books in his classes, occasioned much 
confusion in teaching. He says in 
his Preface “ This confusion, as 
proved by experience, arise? from a 
want of concord and analogy in the 
three different books a teacher is 
obliged to employ in his classes, 
namely, a Vocabulary to speak, a 
Collection of Extracts to read, and a 
Grammar to write. As it happens, 
unfortunately, that the three books 
arc in general written by different 
authors, it follows, in the first place, 
that they can have no reference what- 
ever to each other : in the second 
place, that the principles promulga- 
ted by one of these works are fre- 
quently disavowed by the two others, 
thus producing jarring theories, and 
an unconnected practice, the result 
of which must inevitably be disad- 
vantageous both to the learner and 
the teacher." 

To remedy these defects, with 
which all who are acquainted with 
teaching must be quite familiar, 
M. Surenne projected and executed 
the work which we have first cited. 
It is entitled Grafiinmtolog'i/, or a 
Course of French, and consists of 
three volumes. Gram mat ology, the 
author candidly confesses, is a word 
of his own coining, and he states his 
reason for doing so to be, that as his 
course was to include not only the 
rules of Grammar and pronouncing, 
but likewise exercises in dialogues, 
reading, &c., the simple word Gram- 
mar was not comprehensive enough. 
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This apology wc can scarcely receiv^* 
as suflicient. We conceive that oiff 
own language is copious enougli for 
all purposes, particularly for all li- 
terary or philological 'purposes, and 
therefore we cannot approve of our 
author’s minting such a variety of 
new words as he has done in the se- 
veral works before us, for, in addition 
to Grammaiolu^y, we have Ortho-^ 
phony, cacofrraphy, eacolugy, and a 
great many more equally strange 
and unheard-of appellatives ; but 
as these uncouth words are not like- 
ly to creep into our common Voca- 
bularies, and into common use, we 
shall pass them over, and confine o(ir 
attention to the merits of our author’s 
system. 

After a deliberate review of the 
Grammatology, we feel no hesitation 
in stating our conviction, that iM. 
Surenne has rendered an esseiUial 
service to the cause of education, by 
simplifying the mode of communi- 
cating the Rudiments of the French 
tongue, and by rendering the acqui- 
sition of it both more easy and more 
interesting. We cannot hope to carry 
the attention of our readers along 
with us in a detailed and critical ex- 
amination of these volumes, we shall 
therefore not attempt it,' but con- 
tent ourselves with a rapid glance at 
the several topics which they embrace, 
and their order, which will convey 
a pretty accurate idea of the ingenu- 
ity and research displayed by the 
author. 

The First Volume is called The 
Pronouncing' Instructor, M. Su- 
renne considers that it is, first of all, 
important to impress a learner with 
correct ideas as to French Pronun- 
ciation ; and in this volume he 
unfolds all the various rules which 
regulate it, giving such examples 
and illustrations as to make it a 
very simple acquisition. The Pro- 
nounerng Instructor is divided pi to 
two Parts. The first gives a full ex- 
planation of the pronunciation of all 
the difierent elements of the French 
language, as vowels, consonants, ^vc., 
together with simple and intelligible 
rules for reading and speaking, A 
vocabulary is subjoined, in which the 
words arc written both naturally, 
and also according to the pronuu- 
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ciation, which must greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of a proper pronun- 
ciation; indeed, without such a help 
we cannot ‘conceive how a correct 
pronunciation of French can be ac- 
quired by foreigners. In this Voca- 
bulary the words are written thus — 

Forefathers, aieux-— pronounced a-ieu. - 
A man, un homme— 'U-no -mm. 

The wife, la femme — la fa -mm. 

In this way the pronunciation is 
made very easy and familiar. The 
Second Part of this volume contains a 
great number of dialogues, to famili- 
arize the' scholar with tlie phrases in 
common m e, for the ordinary purpo- 
ses of life ; a list of idiomatical phra- 
ses, which sets the different genius 
of our own language and the French 
in various very interesting and in- 
structive lights; and it closes with a 
great variety of the best styles of epis- 
tolary composition, which we regard 
as a very valuable addition, because 
it shows, not only the idiomatic 
phrases of letter-writing, but like- 
wise the form and manner in use 
among our polished neighbours. 

The Second ^'olume of the course 
is entitled The Heading' Iiusf motor, 
and is composed of rxei eises in read- 
ing, selected from the best authors, 
with muelt taste and judgment. It 
is intcr.spei\sc(l v.ith many useful 
rules, as to the manner of reading 
with grace and effect. There is one 
peculiarity very obsertable in this 
collection, which is, that the pieces 
are sliort, and they are so arranged, 
that the scholar begins with these 
that are quite easy and simple, and 
is carried on by degrees to the most 
difficult and refined writers. Wc 
liave examined tile extracts, and find 
they comprise some of the finest 
passages in French literature, and 
all selected with the most scrupulous 
attention to moiality and religion. 
We should have thought that this 
vplume would more properly have 
formed the tasi of the course than 
the .second. 

The Third Volume is called the 
Grammatical I?i.strucior, and is also 
dividdd into two Parts : the finst of 
which is devoted to explain the ety- 
mology and use of the various parts 
of speech, and the second, to lay 
down the rules of syntax. Both Parts 
arc filled with exercises/ in order to 
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familiarize the scholar with thetloc- 
triues delivered. There are many 
original and curious views given by 
the author, but we have room to no- 
tice only one, as to the number of re- 
gular conjugations in French. M. 
Surenne admits of only one regular 
conjugation of the verbs, viz., verbs 
ending in er, in the infinitive, as 
aimer, purler, kc. All verbs ending 
in i>, ozr, and /t, he regards as irrc- 
f^itar. It is very curious to observe 
the great difference of opinion which 
has prevailed among French gramma- 
rians on this point. A list is given 
of thirty-fivr different grammarians, 
all of whom have delivered their opi- 
nions as to tlio number of regular 
conjugations. Some, even of great 
eminence, as Dunevier and Hamel, 
admit as many as twelve; olheis 
of eleven, and ten, and eiglu, and 
six. A considerable number state 
tliem to be four, and others two. 
Those wl)o fix them at two, confine 
the regular conjugaUon to veibs end- 
ing in er and in ir, such as purler 
and /?«//'. But Surenne states 
reasons to ])rovc, that verbs in ir are 
irregulfir, either in tlieir ))rinii lives 
or derivations, and therefore they 
cannot be considered es regular. 

With the assistance of such guides 
as wc have now described, it must 
be the fault of teachers atul scholars 
themselves if they do not, in a short 
time, either impart or acquire the 
knowledge of the French. To teach- 
ers in particular, who are not na- 
tives, these volumes are very valu- 
able, from the system of pronun- 
ciation adopted, which places it on 
a clear and intelligible footing. 

The work w'e hhve cited second is 
of a higher and more ambitious cha- 
racter than that wc have iiow noticed. 
It is entitled, a Practical Grammar 
of French R^toric. Weshall'allow 
Mr Surenne niinself to state the pur- 
pose of his book. In the Introduc- 
tion, he says, 

lihetoricians liavc divided llic tlicory of 
Rhetoric into four heads, — namely, 
veutiou, DUposilUoi, Jilncnlian.^ iind Dc~ 
livery, or Vrovnnvialion. 'J'he ohjctl of 
ihofrsl is to find out the means ol con- 
viction or persuasion. Of the second, to 
arrange tlic matter in proper order, so as 
to produce th{\ best effect; of the third, 
to clothe It will) elegant cxprc.usions, and 
proper and apposite figures and the ob- 
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jcct of delivery or pronunciation is to ac- 
company the expressum nith a suitable 
tone^ proper gestures, and a correct re- 
presentation of the passions. 

It is not our intention, in the following 
pages, to present the public with n Rhe- 
torical Grammar, framed according to the 
above four divisions of Rhetoric ; and it 
not being our object to teach eloquence, * 
the two first divisions, namely. Invention 
and Disposition, will be omitted. Thus 
the present Grammar will treat merely of 
the other two divisions of Rhetoric, viz.^ 
Klocution, and Pronunciation or Delivery, 
Under these two heads are understood, in 
general, — 1st, Every thing connected 
with composition ; as grammatical con- 
structions, figures of s|>ecch, species of 
styles, &c. And, 2d, Whatever relates 
to pronunciation ; us the theory of sounds, 
accent, emphasis, inflexion, and gestures. 

In this volume, accordingly, we 
have very fully and distinctly detail- 
ed the laws of French Pronunciation, 
l*rosody. Accentuation, Punctua- 
tion, Versification, and Composition, 
together with the rules for reiiding 
and speaking well. The illustrations 
and examples arc often very amusing. 
We shall just cite one instance, that 
our readers may judge for them- 
selves. We take it at random. 

In speaking of defects of style, our 
author says. 

The preciseness and perspicuity of 
words are among essential requisites of 
c(mi}K}sition, — those which ought to rivet 
the attention of all sjxiakers and writers : 
for, ns Quinti Ilian says, Those words 
w hich express correctly our thoughts, and 
which produce in the mind of the hearer 
the effect intended, arc the best.” No 
defects of language, as barbarisms, sole- 


cisms, improper expressions, &c.,"urc lu., 
lerated.. “ Rut the French nation,'* says 
Gerard, is more severe than any other. 
He who speaks incorrectly, apjKars to us 
ridiculous ; we are shocked at the defec- 
tive manner of rendering good ideas ; and 
tuch it our delicacy in language^ that vU 
cions thoughts appear lest objectionable 
than vicious language'* 

This last ftnti men t wdare disposed 
to consider as rather characteristic of 
French morality. Then follows an 
enumeration of the chief defects of 
style. 

Under the head of Bombastic siyle^ 
we have the following amusing ac- 
count and illustration of Gasconade : 

There is a {wovince of France called 
Gascony, which seems to be the cfadle of 
bombast, and the natives, although the 
most enlightened individuals fn Prance, 
cannot utter a phrase without clothing it 
in a bombastic style : hence the origin of 
Gasconade^ To satisfy our readers as to 
its nature, an example shall be given, 

Un Gascon et un Parisien avaient 
pris querellc ensemble ; quelqu*un les lic- 
comoda sur le chaut. Vous etes bicn-heu- 
reux dit le Gascon au Parisien, de in'avoir 
surpris pacifique : si vous m’eussiez fache 
d'un cran de plus, je vous cusse jette si 
haut cn Tair que let niouchas autnicnt eu 
le temps de vous manger avant quo vous 
fussiez revenu a terre ***^Jihctoric^ p, 

26 a. 

We have merely to add, that both 
works are written in plain and per- 
splcuoufl English, A Gallicism, in- 
deed, occasionally occurs, to betray 
that the author is a Frenchman, but 
that does not at all injure the sense 
or meaning of his sentences. 
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Letter VI L nicate, I shall give you some descrip- 

Jiahia, Oct. 1821. ‘i"” The cUy is built 

on a hill, and seen from the sea, 
MV j)EAii FRIEND, wheiicc 1 bad the first view of it. 

As there is notliingof any import-, nothing can be more beautiful than 
ante, in a political point of view, the convents and churches, with their 
stirring here, the city being in tall white spires rising above the 
quiet possession of the Portuguese, green firuit-trees, by which they are 
and apparently less infected with the encircled, and reflecting the rays of 
spirit of indciwidcnce than Pernam- the rising sun. The buildings on 
buco, for want of better to comma- the side of the bill next the sea are 

* I.a Ilarpc's Cours dc Literature, p. 228. 
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intermingled with a variety of trees, 
whose green foliage relieves the eye, 
and gives the city a fine fresh, healthy 
appearance. On a nearer approach 
to the town, however, I could not 
help retnenibering Byron’s account 
of Lisbon, in the first canto of Childe 
Harold : 

“ But whoso cnicreth within this town, 
Which sheening far celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down 
*Mid many things unsightly to strangee'e, 
For hut and palace shew like filthily. 

The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt.** 

1 cannot apply the conclusion of the 
stanza to the inhabitants, that they 
care not for ^'clpanncss of siirtout or 
shirt for, amid all the filth and 
abominable smells with which mine 
eyes and nostrils were annoyed on first 
landing on the custom-house stairs, I 
saw numbers of well-dressed people 
passing to and fro, with that guick 
step, and business-like air of bustle 
and activity, by which the citizens of 
a commercial town are distinguished. 
The numbers of seamen, and slaves, 
and clerks, and custom-house offi- 
cers, employed in ladingand unlading 
the merchant-ships, appeared to in- 
dicate that commerce was flourish- 
ing, and fortunes were making, and 
gold was 10 be gathered, even in this 
intolerable region of suffocation. The 
whole line of the lower street, lying 
close along the wharves, is occupi^by 
the offices of the chief merchants, oir 
account of its vicinity to the ship- 
ping ; and what with the filthy sewers 
running down into it from the houses 
and streets of the hill above, the 
disagreeable effluvia exhaled /rom 
the bodies of the black slaves, and the 
hundreds of them still passing and 
repassing, amidst tlie collected filth 
of the sewers fermenting in the 
burning sun, the lower streets of 
Bahia, to the nostrils of a stranger, 
arc more disagreeable than can be 
imagined. Yet there the merchants 
contrive to pass the day, poring over 
their ledgers, and calculating their 
profits. Those who have made for- 
tunes generally have a house in the 
country, to which they retire when 
the labours of the day are over, 
to inhale the fresh breeze, breath- 
ing among the fruit-trees ; but the 
poor clerks, who have not yet had 
the good fortune of getting into part- 
nership, must live day and niglrt in 


lodgings beside the ofliccs, — sleep 
there, for fear of any attempt being 
made by thieves or robbers to break 
the house that holds their master’s 
golden treasure, — and many of them- 
turn pale, and lose their health, from 
being obliged continually to breathe 
an atmosphere of corrupted air. From 
the lower street to the upper part of 
the town, towards the top of the hill, 
the ascent is very steep, so inUch so, 
that it is very dangerous to ride down 
the flinty pavements on horseback, 
and very difficult to climb up on 
foot. Although the hill be no great 
height,’ a person in the heat of the 
day cannot ascend to the top of it 
without great fatigue and breathless- 
ness, even with the assistance of a 
staff, though he have no burden ; yet 
up the steep ascent the poor 'slaves 
are constantly employed bearing their 
heavy burdens, till tlieir skins arc 
covered with <Iust and sweat, and 
their limbs shaking and trembling 
beneath the weight of their op- 
pressive loads ; and as if all this 
were not enough, when they com- 
mit a fault, or displease their masters, 
to make their punishment still se- 
verer, they are obliged to bear the 
same burdens, under the additional 
load of heavy chains, clanking around 
their necks and limbs. I have seen 
a dozen of them thus carrying bur- 
dens up hill, chained together in 
couples like dogs, but with chains as 
heavy as the harness of a horse when 
drawing the plough. Some were 
chained together by the wrists, — 
others wore single chains round the 
legs, — and in all, the links were so 
long and so heavy, that walking was 
not only impeded by their weight, 
but also by the continued infliction of 
nain, frotn the pressure of the angu- 
lar pieces of iron around their naked 
limbs. Had they been composed of 
thin short links, they would have 
been more pliable, and comparatively 
easy to drag along ; but all the chains 
I have seen, to the best of my recol- 
lection, are composed of long, massy, 
unwieldy links, such as you may 
hafe seen at home attached to that 
part of a horse- tetliCT next to the 
collar, made heavy and strong, to 
prevent their being broken, when 
trampled on by his feet. VYhen two 
or three slaves arc fastened together, 
such arc the chains they are obliged 
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to carry ; and there is always a suffi- 
cient number of these long, ponder- 
ous links left between them, to make 
their burden so heavy that they can 
hardly drag it along. Nor are the 
chains the only iron load of affliction 
they are obliged to bear. There is 
anothcf way of punishing them, by 
fastening itvn collars round their 
necks, and making them wear them 
and day, till their spirits are 
broken, aqcfthe iron literally enters 
into their souls.*' This iron collar 
you would suppose to have been at 
first a long rod of malleable metal, 
bent round their necks by main 
force, till the two ends of it met 
behind, and were twisted up into long 
sharp prongs, the points bent so as 
always, to pierce their necks and 
their heads, when they attempt to 
walk upright and at ease. You can 
scarcely walk over the city in any 
direction without meeting some of 
those miserable victims in iron bon- 
dage, carrying the same burdens in 
those fetters of captivity, which they 
were wont to bear when they had 
the free use of all their limbs. 

There is very little pleasure in 
walking the streets here, on account 
of the steep ascents, the burning sun, 
and the rough and irregular pave- 
ments. Few people of any distinct 
lion are to be seen walking, either male 
or female. They move from place to 
place, and pay their visits in a co« 
covered conveyance, called a'cadeira. 
The cadeira is borne on the shoul- 
ders of black slaves, by means of a 
long pole passing through its roof, 
at each end of which are one or two 
slaves, according to the rank or for- 
tune of the possessor. The roof or 
canopy of tliis vehicle is made of 
board, as are also the bottom and the 
two ends ; the sides are generally 
open, but hung with rich curtains, 
that may be closed or drawn aside at 
pleasure. There is sufficient room 
inside for a sofa, on which one, or 
sometimes two persons may sit or re- 
cline at their ease ; and when one is 
seated inside, he feels as if he were 
reclining on a moveable couch. No- 
thing can be more pleasant for a 
person, when in a lazy, indolent 
humour, than tp be borne awajtin 
one of them, frolu the noise and iSpS* 
fusion of the , city, to some pf the 
country-lipuses in tlie neighbourhood 


—to draw aside the silk curtains and 
<?njoy the beauty of the hedges, and 
the fruit-trees bending beneath their 
clusters, while lolling ‘on a sofa, 
till alhfost rocked asleep. They are 
to be found for hire at the end of 
almost every street, much the same 
as the hackncy-coaches in London, 
and you may have two of the blacks 
to carry you through the rich scenery 
of the woods and gardens two or 
three hours for the value of an Eng- 
lish crown. 

. You have no opportunity of seeing 
the ladies as they pass along, unless 
they choose to draw aside their cur- 
tains,^ and afford you a momentary 
glimpse of their dark eyes and un- 
veiled bosoms, as they recline on their 
embroidered sofas. 1 n this luxurious 
posture they generally contrive to 
display the symmetry of a fine ankle 
to greatadvantage,— A richly-embroi- 
dered asilk stocking, — a neat little 
foot,— and a pretty shoe of rcil or yel- 
low shamois leather. So far as l.am 
able to judge from appearances, vo- 
luptuousness seems to be their pre- 
vailing character. There is abun- 
dance of softness in the expression 
of their countenances, but there is a 
want of vivacity, and fire, and play- 
fulness, and animation. Their feel- 
ings spring up like hot-house plants 
beneath the genial influences of this 
glowing atmosphere; but their minds 
remain tlirougn their whole lives in. 
a state of childishness and imbecili- 
ty, fettered and cramped by Roman 
Catholic superstition. The books 
they read are selected by the priests ; 
they are in a great measure strangers 
to what is going on in this world ; 
but, to compensate for that small de- 
fect, they have a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the canonized 
saints, into whose society they are to 
be in troil u ced in the next . Ladies of ' 
this description may do very well for 
the inmates of a nunnery, but they 
would be of very little use to any 
man of sense, in the arrangement^ 
and superintendance of a domestic 
establishment. And as for their 
cotnpanionshipj I cannot fancy what 
they have got to talk about, alter the 
honey-moon is over, except the count- 
ing of their beads, and reputing 
thSir paternosters. They d<r seem.. td 
be greatly at a loss how. to kill til^, 
for they may be seen at all hours of 
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the day lollitipf half-nakc<1 over ihdr 
balconies, casting their listless ga«e 
on the passengers on the streets ; but 
it is a very rare thing to see them 
sitting at their windows, engaged 
either with a book or a needle. They 
enter the churches, however, with 
great apparent devotion ; neither gig- 
gling, nor stirring, nor impertinent 
conversation, is indulged in there; 
indeed 1 do not remember of ever 
seeing the ladies speak to one another 
within a church. They have their 
faces generally muffled up, either in 
a veil, or some sort of black head- 
drcaa » they approach the altar and 
kneel down on the bare pavement, 
at a respectful distance. Their eyes, 
in the time of their devotion, are di- 
rected, cither towards an image of 
the Crucifixion, or of the V'irgin 
Mary. I have seen no such thing as 
joining in a gencj'al prayer, repeated 
by the priest, except, 4 think, oji high 
hohdays, when he repeats the for- 
mal petitions of the service in Latin, 
•generally aceompanied- with music. 
On these occasions, they join in re- 
sponses, but whether they understand 
what they are saying, 1 know not. 
But even though they do not under- 
stand the Latin prayers and hymns, 
being accu.stomcd to them from their 
infancy, they have a sufficient num- 
ber of sacred associations with the 
place, the pomp, and the ceremony, 
ami the sweetness of the music, to 
produce a powerful, though undchn- 
ablc effect on tlieir feelings, which 
may very easily be mistaken, by those 
of warm imaginations, for the rap- 
tures of true devotion, and the en- 
lightening intiueiices of the Holy 
Spirit The general tendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion, from what 
1 have seen of it, is to address the 
feelings of the ignorant, and kindle 
their imaginations, till their powers 
of reason and reflection be consumed 
in the dame. There is something 
splendid and imposing in the interior 
of their churches. Their roofs and 
walls are covered with images of 
saints and martyrs, angels and arch- 
angels ; the expanded wings of che- 
rubim and seraphim descend from 
the Throne of Glory, and hover 
round the Babe, whose brow is eii- 
, oircletl with a shining crown of ee- 
leslial rays. Far in the distance, 

, where wax-lights are twinkling like 

1 % 


stars, in that holy of holies around the 
altar, where none, save the priest in 
his beautiful vestments, is permit- 
ted to enter, suspended above the 
shrines of massy silver, and encircled 
by the brilliance of a hundred burn- 
ing tapers, is seen the image of 
the Saviour on the cross. This 
image is in general as large as the 
life ; and the blood is seen distinctly 
trickling down the neck from beneatn 
the crown of thorns : th*e dark- red 
stream is also Seen issuing from the 
side pierced by the spear, running 
down till the knee aj)pcars literally 
to be dyed with blood. The wrists 
and the ankles, through which tha 
nails are driven, are likewise stained 
with the red drops bursting forth 
from the wounds ; and the whole 
body appears to be writhing with 
pain under the agony of the most 
acute suffering. 1 have seen sonic 
of the images so natural, that it was 
impossible to look on them without 
being deeply affected with the repre- 
sentation. It is thus that the Roman 
Catholic churches are filled with 
every thing to awaken devotional 
feelings; the inside of one of them, to 
a person of any imagination, preaches 
a more pathetic sermon on a single 
glance, than the most eloquent di- 
vine could compose, on tlic suficrings 
of our Saviour. And where is the 
harm in all this, if the priests w^ould 
allow the people the free use of llicir 
reason ? 

Lc/'ct VIII. 

Huh id, Oct. 1821. 

MV UEAIl SIR, 

In my last letter, I made some re- 
marks on the tendency which the 
Roman Catholic religion has to 
make the imagination prevail over 
the judgment, and to prevent peo- 
ple from thinking freely for them- 
selves. I had some hopes to have 
met in the book-shops with reli- 
gious books of various opinions, in 
which 1 might have contemplated 
the spirit of the ^^eoplc, in this age 
of revolution, in their political and 
religious controversies. But it seems 
no books are allowed to be printed 
here, except either by the priests, or 
by those who are orthodox believers 
in the priests' doctrines ; of eour.se.it 
is not to be expected that any thing 
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like general knowledge will be tlif* 
fused among the people undei; the 
existing Guvcrninent. L am told 
that there is a prohibition against 
the importation of books from Eng- 
land or North America, and ‘none 
are permitted to be landed till some 
of the church members have ex- 
amined whether they be hcreucal or 
not. I can very readily believe 
this, for 1 have been over all the 
book-shops in the city, (indeed there 
are/ only two or three,) and 1 have 
not met with a single English book, 
though 1 have found abundance of 
French ; I mean such F rench books 
as have been written by lloiiian Ca- 
tholics. There does not seem to be 
much demand for books ; in the 
shops, the shelves are covered with 
dust, and the volumes there placed 
seem to be very bclilom examined. 
'J'here are to be found in abundance, 
translations of French plays, and 
works of fancy, into the Fortuguese 
language ; but 1 have laid my hands 
on none tinged with the free princi- 
])les of the French lievolution. Po- 
litical discussion is either not relished 
or not permitted here, at least what 
political pamphlets are to bC found 
are all on one side of the question. 
There is only one newspaper pub- 
lished, and it is under the control 
of the Government. 1 have heard, 
however, that there are a great many 
revolutionary principles adoat in 
secret ; but people are afraid of ex- 
pressing openly their ojnuious, and 
tlie probability is, that if a revolu- 
tionary leader were to spring up, be 
would have hundreds to iioek round 
liis standard. ‘I’be people here are 
said to cherish a jealousy against the 
people of Uio-de- Janeiro, because 
the seat of Government has been 
transferred to liio, which was for- 
merly ill this place- 1 fancy they 
would have no objections to a king, 
but then they wish to have a king 
of their own, and of their own elec- 
tion. The old l^rtuguese are not 
likc<l in general, wot from any fault 
of theirs, but because they are par- 
tial to that country w'herc they had 
their birth, and to that Government 
under whose administration they 
have made their fortunes. Jlut then 
there arc thousands of native Bra- 
xilians who have not made fortunes ; 
they sec the lucrative offices under 


Government disposed of to stran^ 
gers,-— they see those arrangers wax- 
ing rich, becoming imperious, ino- 
nopohzing the wealth and honours 
of the country, and tyrannizing over 
the native inhabitants ; all these 
things have been long experienced, 
— they begin to be keenly felt ; the 
people, denied the assistance of books, 
begin to reason from the principles 
of common sense ; and the deduc- 
tions of all their reasoning is a grow- 
ing hatred against the yoke of Por- 
tugal, under the oppression of which 
they have so long groaned, and an 
anxious wish for the opportunity of 
throwing it off, and establishing a 
Government of their own. A strong 
sensation has been excited among 
people of all classes, by the recent 
news of the revolutions in Chili and 
Peru, being kingdoms of the same 
continent, enslaved and tyrannized 
over, in similar circumstances, by a 
Government of distant Europe ; a 
strong fellow-feeling of brotherhood 
exists between them and Brazil, and 
it is with beart-felt exultation, if 
not with public rejoicings, that tlie 
news of their glorious independence 
has been hailed. The natural in- 
ference deduced from their success . 
is easily drawn. Those nations 
are free — why should not we be so 
likewise ?** This is an argument that 
every one understands, and the full 
foice of it begins to be felt. by all 
who are natives of the country. 1 
am told that there have been secret 
meetings, and deep drinkings, and 
some very daring revolutionary toasts 
given lately in the city. This will 
soon require the interference of Go- 
vernment, and as soon as it is clieck- 
ed, the ffaine will spread wider, al- 
though it may burn in concealment. 

I have been at the theatre. My 
knowledge of the language was not 
sufficient to understand all the play, 
but it is some old affair, of very little 
interest, transplanted from Portugal. 
The performance of the principal 
actors was deplorably bad. There 
was cither no passion in the piece, 
or else they never caught the spirit 
of it, for all tlic speeches were pro- 
nounced in the same unvaried sing- 
song tone of school- boy recitatibn. 
Their gesture was disgusting, for it 
was full of affectation, so much so, ' 
that you could scarcely discern a 
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niUural movement, except that which 
still attracted them towards the box 
in which the prompter sat. The 
prompter's • box occupies the very 
front of the stage ; his seat is sunk 
down below it, but his head is suf- 
ficiently high to require a small box 
of wood over it, like the upper part 
of a sentry-box, to conceal him from 
the audience in the pit. lie is seen 
distinctly from any of the side-boxes, 
and his employment is not merely to 
listcn^^and help them out with a word 
in c'lfc of difficulty, but he, logins 
andt regularly reads the whole' play, 
line after line, very deliberately, in*a 
low voice, while the players catch 
the line just as the clerk and con- 
gregation catch the responses in th6 
Church-of-England service. 'J heir 
dependance on the prompter checks 
every thing freedom of action. 
None of tlicm can give himself up to 
the impulse of any strong passion, 
when he is ignorant of the words in 
which it is to flow forth ; and no- 
thing can be more disgusting than 
to see them capering and cutting a 
swell for half a minute on the back 
part of the stage, and still moving, 
as if some invisible agent had .linked 
them to the front of it. Among the 
actresses I saw no pretty women, 
though there were two or three of 
them passable enough ; there were 
also two or three of them remark- 
ably ugly. They were old, and be- 
coming so corpulent and unwieldy, 
that they were fitibr for being car- 
ried about in a cadeira or sedan, 
than appearing in any scene where 
personal agility was required. Two 
or three young ones, liowever, 
went through some very difficult and 
somewhat indelicate dances, with 
great life and spirit, after the play 
was over. 7'hey wore muslin trow- 
sers, and it was very fortunate, for 
their petticoats were of little use. 

The audience, however, had all 
the aopearance of being well pleased, 
even highly delighted with the per- 
formance, such as it was ; 1 suppose 
because they never bad an opportu- 
nity of witnessing any thing better. 
It was amusing enough to contem- 
plate the countenances of the ladies 
when there was any thing tragic 
going on. They seemed to have no 
idea of coming to a theatre to be 
i^led inm teais by scenes of tragic 


distress. 'I'here was one of the chief 
characters killed, stabbed, and left 
weltering in his blood, and his dead 
body carried across the stage before 
their eyes* All this appeared to 
be matter of excellent mirth and 
amusement to the ladies, for I saw 
many of them laughing heartily. 
What they saw to excite their mirth 
1 could not discover ; I suppose it 
must have been at the ridiculous ap- 
pearance of their favourite actor in 
the character of a dead man, when 
they saw him act the part so imper- 
fectly. The performance, wretched 
as it was, was a good criterion where- 
by to ieel the pulse of public taste ; 
and as far as either nature, or deli- 
cacy, or refinement goes, the people 
here are surely very far behind. 
There was nothing like optical de- 
ception in their scenery ; you could 
not imagine for a moment that you 
saw the living features of a land- 
scape relieved in the distance ; the 
disagreeable reality of dirty daubing 
on coarse canvass still intruded itself, 
and convinced you that this was no 
Drury -Lane. Jn pantomime, where 
Harlequin and the white-Wrded 
magician awake all the wonders of 
fairy land — the golden sands, the 
singing trees, and the angelic para- 
dise of the Pci is, by a single stroke 
of their wand of enchantment — they 
contrive to make their gods descend, 
in the theatre here, upon a piece 
of painted board, let down by pullies, 
which they call a cloud; but his 
godship looks so frightened, when 
descending on his cloud, that you are 
always in terror lest he tumbledown 
and break his neck ; and as soon ns 
he has got his foot Arm upon the 
earth, he does not give a stamp, 
and convulse the elements with 
earthquakes, and thunder, and liglit- 
ning, but he works himself 
across the stage, till he contrive to 
place himself as near the prompter 
as possible, and then he tries to make 
a set speech as ^11 as he can. 1 
never saw grown* p people amused 
before with an exhibition so per- 
fectly vfii/dinh as their theatrical per- 
formance is; but they seem quite 
pleased, and that is enough. AVhen 
any deed of murder is to be com- 
mitted, they never think of doing it 
behind the scenes, lest the ladies 
should faint, i remember a scene 
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in wllicli a ruffian tlrcve a poniard 
into the breast of an interesting 
young lady on the very front of the 
stage ; one part of the audience ap- 
plauded, and another part laughed, 
and I could not help thinking they 
all looked remarkably foolish ; none 
of them seemed in any degree 
shocked ; they appeared to have come 
there for the express purpose of 
laughing, and they found matter of 
ainusement in every thing, whether 
good or bad. I’bc farce was the only 
thing worth witnessing, the pictu- 
resque appearance of some of the 
chief characters, and the droll way 
they were drcsscd> were laughable of 
themselves. 

From all that T can learn, there 
is as little intercourse between the 
Brazilians and the English here, as 
at Fornambuco. There are a number 
of rich English merchants in this 
place, several of them with families, 
but having had their education in 
England, the ladies do not feel much 
inclination to cultivate the society of 
J Brazilian females. Indeed, consi- 
dering their general ignorance, their 
loose morals, and their want of de- 
licacy and taste, their society ceases 
to be very desirable. There are to 
be found exceptions among the re- 
spectable part of them ; but their 
manners, even when they mean no 
harm, fire not considered perfectly 
accordant with English notions of 
propriety and decorum. The Eng- 
lish have a very limited, but very 
select circle here among themselves ; 
and when any stranger from their 
native country, either male or fe- 
male, settles among them, with a 
respectable introduction, his or her 
presence is considered a great acqui- 
sition to their little society. When an 
English man-of-war arrives here, 
there is no end of- invitations to 
the officers to balls, and dinners, 
and parties of pleasure. Since our 
arrival, all has been gaiety, and 
mirth, and festivity among the Eng- 
lish. The consul keeps open house 
for naval officers, and there is music 
and dancing once a- week. If you 
do not choose to dance, there arc al- 
ways two or three end tables, at 
which you may take your chance 
at whist, if you have a mind to 
form a party. If you do notchooso 
cards, you may try backgammon ; if 


you do not like that, the»*eis a billiard- 
table standing ready for you ; and if 
none of all these suit your taate, 
there are abundance of books, new 
poems, pamphlets, new novels, and 
the latest Magazines and Newspapers 
from France and England. 1 never 
liked (lanciiigin my life, and less than 
ever in this hot climate. 1 have no 
taste for gambling, and no money to 
lose, and 1 generally amuse myself 
among the books ; or when I pick up 
a new acquaintance of my own v ay 
of thinking, we have some fineatroUs 
among the fruit-trees. What l Uke 
the English of this place for is, that 
they give their entertainments on a 
liberal and elegant scale; there is 
nothing like either constraint or af- 
fectation ; there are a variety of 
amusements, and you nay do as you 
like* If you feel warm with dancing 
or walking, there is always a table 
^vered with cold fowls, and bread, 
and fruits, and excellent wines, at 
which you may regale yourself at 
pleasure ; and if you happen to have 
a pretty lady for a partner in the 
dance, or a companion in your walk, 
you enjoy the cooling repast doubly, 
by sharing it with her. Such is the 
way in which I am sauntering away 
rny idle hours at present. I am a- 
fraid it will ‘not be long. 

Farewell for a little. 

Letter IX. 

n-’ 

9Buhia, Nov. 1921. 

MY PEAR SIR, 

In a country where there are so 
niaily convents and nunneries, you 
will of course expect that I should 
pay them a visit, and give you some 
account of them. 'J'hcre are several in 
this neighbourhood, hut there is no- 
thing of any importance to be seen, 
unless you could gain admission into 
the sanctum sanctorum, where the 
nuns dwell ; but this is impossible. 1 
should like of all things to see one of 
those stainless virgins in her retreat, 
for cut of the nunneries, such a thing 
is said to be in this place as rare a 
bird on the earth as a black swan. I 
fancy it must be for the sake of pre- 
serving'^' a remnant*^ that the nunne- 
ries have been erected in these warm 
countries, and they are suroly an ex- 
cellent contrivance. They are like 
cities of refuge, where the frail sis- 
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terhootl may jjreserve their virtue 
safe, in spite of all the assaults of 
temptation. The only convent I 
have paid a visit to in this place is 
“ The Flower Convent/* This is the 
general name it goes by. The nuns 
employ w'hat part of their time they 
have to spare from spiritual exercises 
in making artificial flowers of fea- 
thers ; and they have carried this art 
to such perfection, that their flowers 
arc esteemed valuable curiosities, for 
the delicacy of their workmanship, 
and their close resemblance to nature, 
not only all round this coasts but in 
all the countries whither they are car- 
ried. The plumage of tlie South- 
Amcrican birds is remarkably beau- 
tiful, and their feathers arc wrought 
into flowers and buds of every variety 
of colour and hue. The nuns of this 
convent are the only ones in this 
country who know the art of making 
them, and their workmanship is con-* 
sidered superior to any thing of the 
kind known, except in one of the 
AV^^stern Islands. Jt is common for 
stranger^ who visit Hahia to make a 
jmrehase of artificial flowers from the 
nuns, to present to their friends at 
home ; and for the sake of the flowers 
and the nuns, a young friend of mine, 
a few days since, made a pilgrimage 
on foot to the Flower Convent- The 
day was n niarkably hot, and we had 
about three miles to walk ; hut we 
amused and cooled ourselves by the 
way, with going ii^ all the churches 
we could find ope* when there was 
nobody at i)rayer, whom wc were in 
danger of disturbing. The jiriests, 
or padres, as they arc called, v.^erc re- 
markably civil, and indeed anxious 
to shew Us all that was to be seen in- 
side their Cathedrals. On nothing 
did they dwell with greater delight 
than the pictures and images of the 
saints, Avith which the walls were a- 
dorned. ^Ve had a very full and 
particular account of several extra- 
ordinary miracles their patron saints 
had performed ; and here and there, 
around the walls, they pointed out 
to us small pieces of written paper, 
]>asted on as I have seen advertise- 
ments on the country church-doors 
in Scotland. When wc came to ex- 
niine these advertisements, they ge- 
nerally contained an account of sotfQc 
ftiiracle ; thp saint had healed sQuile 
^ ^person very suddenly, — he had 


made the blind to sec, the dumb to 
speak, the deaf to hear, or the lame 
to walk, and be had done all these 
things, became his worshipper, on 
some particular occasion, had prayed 
to him with great fervency, and given 
his aims with great liberality; and 
then the padres always took care to 
point out to us a small box, just un- 
der the advertisement, into which wc 
might contribute our alms, if we were 
inclined to propitiate the favour of 
the saint. 1 was nothing astonished 
to find the interior of the churches 
hung round with print^and paintings 
from scripture-history, but I did not 
expect to find in tht3 side galleries, 
and outer courts of a Cathedral, the 
walls decorated with a great variety of 
prints from heathen mytliology. A 
number of this description I saw, how- 
ever, chiefly French, some of them 
very indelicate, — naked V’^enuses, and 
Psyches, and' Cupids, and a variety 
.'irf female figures, as much exposed 
as you may have seen the figures in 
some of the old prints in a French 
edition of Ovid's Art of Love, or the 
Poems of Catullus. *J’hcn these were 
relieved at intervals by prints of 
Hannibal and ^cipio, Hector and 
Andromache, and, to the best of my 
remembrance, Joseph and l^otipbar's 
wife, and I>avid and Solomon, and 
the Twelve Apostles. What a strange 
mixture of devotional assistants ! 
What would John Knox have said 
had he seen all this } 1 had been 

struck before with the number of 
indelicate French prints in private 
houses, public offices, &c., hut I ne- 
ver imagined they had found their 
way into places of Christian wor- 
ship. As you pass along the streets, 
you may see exposed in the windows 
for sale, publicly, and without a 
blush, French snuft- boxes, with the 
most disgusting pictures on the lids ; 
and it is one of tlie marks of a young 
man of fashion to have one of these 
boxes to present yo.u with a snuff, 
when he means to recommend him-' 
self to your good graces as being 
something of a blood, and possessed 
of a fine spirit of taste and gal- 
lantry. Such society is one of the 
finest schools imaginable for an En- 
glish boy, of perhaps fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, who comes out to 
settle as a clerk in some of the coiint- 
ing-^m^scs of this place. Unless he 
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have friends or relations, ivlib take 
him to live with them in the country, 
or possess a tirmncss of principle, and 
a strength of mind, that can tind en- 
joyment independent of society, his 
morals are sure to be ruined. The 
clerks here, so long as they are clerks, ’ 
arc kept at a very respectful distance 
from their employers. Except when 
tlmy get an occasional invitation to 
dine with them at their country 
houses, very little of their leisure 
time is spent in the society of their' 
superiors. Of course they form a so- 
ciety among their own class, ip wnich 
their hours of relaxation are spent ; 
and feeling themselves perfectly free 
from the control of either friends or 
superiors, a^ an age when passion be- 
gins to exert its sway, generally with 
money enough in their pockets to 
reach the limits of every illicit grati- 
hcation, unveiled females and rich 
wine tempting them on all hands, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at, that 
they soon give way to every immoril 
indulgence. The consequence is, that 
you find many of them with their 
principles poisoned, their mental fa- 
culties paraliscd, and their health 
ruined, before /hey reach their twen- 
tieth year ; and it is unfortunate 
that their immorality has but very' 
little tendency to lessen them in the 
esteem of their masters ; so long as 
they are able to do their duty through 
the day, they may do at ni^hi what 
they choose, provided they take care 
that the office is not brpken open. But 
1 forget, — I am writing you a moral 
lecture, instead of telling , you about 
the nuns in the Flower Convent. Wo 
reached the convent about mid-day, 
and refreshed ourselves with some 
cool fruits which wc found in the 
neighbourhood. Wc then went and 
enquired for the place where the 
flowers were sold : some black slaves 
shewed us into a kind of covered 
court, built, I think, for the accom- 
modation of purchasers, close by 
one of the iron-grated windows. 
Here we found ourselves nicely shel- 
tered from the sun ; . the breeze frbm 
the fruit-trees was very refreshing ; 
and being on the top of a hill, we 
had a fine prospect of the sea, and 
the city, and the tents, and the 
shipping. We had not been lohg 
seated till some of the black girls be-, 
longing to tlio convent brought us. 
voi.. xvn. 
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out, in baskets, som^ hundreds of ar- 
tificial flowers, of all hues and pat- 
terns, and placed them beside usy that 
we might make a selection. Mothii% 
in the world could be so difficult as to 
make a satisfactory selection, for they 
were all so beautiful ; and by the time 
you had picked out those you fan- 
* cied nrettiest, the black girl had 
brought another basket, with some 
new variety, which eclipsed those yo\i 
had cho^. The delicacy with which 
the dowflbf feathers is converted in- 
to the silk-like leaves of flowers, is 
inconceivable to any one who has 
not seen them. Bunches, blossoms, 
buds, and sprigs, and tendrils, green, 
white, yellow, scarlet, dark, and of a 
deep purple, looked so fiatural, thatlf 
you had met them in the woods, flou- 
rishing by the foot-path, you would 
have stopped to pick them up, that 
you might inhale their fragrance, and 
taste their honey. Some were ^ex- 
panded like the leaves of a full-blown 
rose, but those 1 thought the most 
beautiful were the red buds just on 
the eve of bursting. They were to 
be found of all sizes, from a bud like 
a primrose or a daisy, to a garland 
that would encircle the whole head, 
or a flowery fringe that would sur- 
round the still larger circumfereyce 
of a hoop-petticoat or the bottom 
of a silk gown. Some of these large 
blooming wreaths were very rich, 
and looked remarkably gay, but 
being extended h^ond the size of 
nature, they did not seem to me 
so delicate and so pretty as the white 
flowers, that looked as if they had 
been pulled separately from the 
bush. The nbns, evidently, with 
all their penances, had not morti- 
fied their vanity so far as not to take 
a great pride in the display of their 
flowery workmanship. As soon as 
they found that we were taking n 
deep interest in their beauty, several 
of the spiritual sisterhood collected 
.round thp grating, inside the win- 
dow, and instead of sending their 
flowers out to us in the baskets, 
by the black girls, each of them pro- ■ 
duced some Plicate specimen of her 
ou^n'making, and handed it,througli 
the iron grating on a ehovd, for 
our examination, as a mark nf^her 
particular favour. One of thetn, 
.with fine dark eyes, looked very 
knowing, laughed a great deal, aud 
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was rcJVJiukably incrry, and* ?aid 
‘.ume very funny things in Portu- 
Lniese, as she handed to me some spe- 
cimens of her manufacture. She ap- 
peared to be in such exceedingly good 
iiurnoiir, and had such an air of be- 
nevolence in her countenance, that 
1 expected she was going to shew her 
charity by. presenting me with one of 
tlie prettiest, she lianded it through 
tl)e grating with such an air of gal- 
lantry. VVhen I hinted this to her, 
slio shook her head, and eAlaimcd, 
“ Nada, nada, ftenor,’* ana held up 
rlirce or four of her fingers, as mud) 
as to say, slie wanted so many dollars 
for that flower- ‘ 

In passing the flowers out and in 
llirough the iron-grating, it was a- 
iniising enough to watch the nuns 
assembled at the window inside, and 
mark the differenccjof their demean- 
our towauls us, when the old Abbess 
was present, and when she was ab- 
sent? When she went away for a few 
minutes, which she did once or twice, 
they were fjuite talkative, and veiy 
glad to sit at tlie window' and talk to 
us, and some of them said very (piecr 
things ; but as soon as the old lady 
returned, they looked as grave and 
sedate as possible. It was evident, 
however, that gravity was not their 
Jiatttral dement, for, in spite of the 
veil, some of their countenances in- 
dicated that they loved mirth and 
mischief in their hearts ; and they 
were evidently not so far spiritual- 
ized as to have forgotten that a yo^ng 
man is a far pleasanter companion 
for a young lady than an old Abbess. 
The Abbess herself had never been 
a pretty wroman, and I strongly sus- 
pect, that, in taking the veil, she had 
made a virtue of necessity, when she 
perceived that she was likely to die 
an unstained virgin, whether she 
would or not. It was a high treat 
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to SCO her rcc(‘iving the money we 
gave her for the flowers. Slie wouhl 
suffer none of the nuns but herself 
to come into such close contact with 
the figure of a man, as to rcci'ive sil- 
ver out of his liaiid, even through 
the iron bars of the convent window; 
and so afraid was she of being con- 
• taminated by an unholy touch, that 
she would not venture to stretch forth 
her hand to receive it out of mine, 
but she stretched out the trnitdnr- 
shouelf on which the flow'ers had been 
passed out and in, to receive our dol- 
lars.* Some of the silver pieces ri’q Hi- 
red to be exchanged for smalk r coins, 
and all this was carried on by means 
of the irartihi?'-.shovc/. 'riiere was one 
of the nuns, apparently about forty 
years of age, over whom the Abbess 
either had no authority, or whom she 
considered beyorul the reach of temp- 
tation, for she ])cnnittefl lur to sit at 
the window, and chat and laugh with 
us all the time. She bore no marks 
whatever of su])erior sanctity to the 
ladies we found without the walls ; 
and I am sure if she was a true nun, 
she w'oukl have some additional ])pn- 
ances to perform, and some extra 
heads to count that pight, for tlie 
trifling worldly discourse in which 
she spent a great part of the day. I 
can give no account w'hate\er of the 
arrangements inside the convent. 
The Abbess once ojK ned the dooi, 
and J had very nearly got jiast her, 
hut ‘she contrived, with the assistance 
of her slaves, to shut it in my face. 
It was a powerfiil door, and the .iar- 
fing of its ponderous hinges, when 
it closed, brought to rny recollection 
Milton's account of closing the gates 
of Pandemonium. 

To-morrow 1 intend to visit the 
slave-market. We sail for Rio de 
Janeiro next week. 

1 remain ever faithfully yours. 


^tanjaS. 

Farexcdl to the Sjtrivg. 


FarEW'ELL, thou childhood of the year, 
Whose charms w'hat muse can tell ? 
Thou season of the smile and tear, 

In northern skies, farew'ell ! 

The Summer’s breeze more softly blow.*?, 
Her lieams more brightly shine ; 

The Summer has a fairpT rase, 

Sweet vernal hour, than thitiC ; 


Bukshe w'ith flatterers’ artful wiles. 

Who some vain god adore, 
Stilk^ourtlike, keeps her sunny smiles. 
For what was bright before : 

Nor can she, in her tialmiest hour 
A charm like thine display, 

When thou hast chas’d the Winter’s pow cr, 
With generous beams, away. 
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Tiicii thou;^!) the Suiiiinci luuiiU bluoui, 
'I'o thee uiir ho^)eb wo turn, 

Whose smile fame o’er earth’s wintry 
gloom, 

l-.ike joy to them that mourn. 

Full ui't thy dawn, in skies sO blue. 

I’ve juinM the lark to hail ; 

As often »x)ur’d my sad adieu 
On thy departing gale. 

iiut though with everlasting ray 
Earth’s bloom thou wilt restore, 

'I’o me, the insect of a day. 

Thou inay’st return no more. 


My lyre, when ne\t thy biee/es blow, 
Eohan notes alone may swell, 

Even this sad strain it murmurs now 
May be a last farewell. 

Then will I hope that round yon tomb. 
When 1 am laid beneath. 

The loveliest of thy rtuwurs will bloom, 
Thy softest sighs will buutlie. 

That when thy dews begem the green. 
Like tear-diojjs they may shine. 
Which seem to weep my closing scene, 
As now 1 mouni for thine* 

C. E. J. 
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I N the beginning of last year wx* 
gave some account of the formation 
and purposes of this new Institution. 
Wc are glad to learn, that the most 
sanguine expeeialions of its founders 
have been surpassed ; and, without 
wishing in the least to disparage the 
utility of tile Old High {School of 
Edinburgh, to which we heartily 
wish evety success, wcinay state, that 
the New Academy, in its second year, 
lias been opened with live hundred 
boys, a considerable number of whom, 
we are happy to find, come from the 
south side ot the Tweed. No doubt 
now remains, that, in the fair field of 
competition which exists in Edin- 
burgh, there is abundant room for 
1)0 til of our great classical seminaries. 
We have no intention at present to 
say one syllable of the comparative 
merits, or of the individual excellence 
of these two Institutions. Our sole 
purpose is to give publicity to a very 
abridged, although sufficiently expli- 
cit statement, which has been pri- 
vately circulated by the Directors^, 
of tlic plan of the Academy, eiidt 
bracing a notice of the objects to 
which the attention of the pupils is 
ilirected during a six years* course of 
study, and, what is of essential con- 
sequence to parents, an exact calcu- 
lation of the whole amount of school 
fees. 

U'hc Edinburgh Academy is a IJublic 
Classical Day School for Boys, from eight 
to fifteen years i»f age. 

It was founded by raising the necessary 
lunds by Proprietary Shares ; and the 
l*rof)rietors were formed into a Body 
Corporate by a Royal Chiyler. The su- 
])erintendence is vested in fifteen Direc- 


tors, chosen by the Froprielors from 
among their own body. 

The esLablishinent consists of a Hector ; 
four Clasisical Masters; a Ma^Nter for the 
English Language and Literature; a- 
Master for Arithmetic and Geoinet^j^ 
with two Assistants; and a Writing- 
Master, with two Assistants. 

When a boy commences his Classical 
Studies at the Academy, he is entered at 
the First or .Junior Class. He continues 
under the same Master for four years, 
during^vhich time he belongs to the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Classes in 
successive years ; and then he enters the 
Rector’s Class, in which he remains two 
years, which completes the course of in- 
struction, consisting of English, Latin, 
Greek, Geography, Writing, Anihmetic, 
and Geometry, as far as time, and the 
degree of progress of the Class, will al- 
low. 

The state of advanctlnicnl of each Class 
may be judged of by the following state- 
ment of tlie studies of last year ; — 



graphy — W riling. 

Second Class— L ufbi, Adams’ Gram- 
mar, Fhmdrus, Cornelius Nepos — 
Greeks Charter-House Uudiiuents— - 
Geography— . W riting. 

Thijii) Class. — Latin, Mair’s Introduc- 
tion to Syntax, CiiesaPa CommenUiries. 
Ovidii Electa. — Greek, Charter- House 
Rudiments, Sandford’s Exercises and 
Extracts— Geography— Arithmetic- 
Writing. 

Fourth Class hi, Aincid, and 
Composition in Prose, and in Hexame- 
ter and Pentameter Verse — Gieck^ 
Charter-House R'ldiuients, Sandford*h 
Exercises and Extracts — Gcographjt.— 
vArithmetic— Writing , 

Hector’s Class,— S ixth and 
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Ninth Bnoks of the ^iicid; Four 
IVmks of the Odo.** of Horace ; Twenty- 
first Book of Livy ; Prose Composition, 
Composition in Elegiac and Sapphic 
Measure, and Recitations from Virgil, 
Horace, and Livy.— Moor's 
(Jreek Grammar; Dalzell’s Analecta 
Minora; First Book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis ; Sandford's Greek Exercises; 
Adams* Roman Antiquities. — Gcogra- 
j)hy, Writing— Arithmetic — and First 
Book of Euclid. 

In all the Classes, a portion of the time 
is allotted to English Grammar, Reading, 
and Recitation, and to exercises in Prose 
Composition. 

All the Classes in the Academy are 
under the superintendence and controul 
of the Rector, the Rev. John Williams, 
late of Baliol Coliegej Oxford, and Vicar 
of Lampeter. 

The expense of the Academy to each 
pupil is as follows 

Every pupil ]>ays annually, in the 
nltonth of October, an Academy Fee, 
which is two guineas for the First Class, 
and three guineas for each sutiscqucnt 
year. 

The Fees for instruction arc payable at 
two periods, viz. October and March, in 
equal sums ; and these, together with the 
Academy Fee, make the wholc^mount 
payable annually liy each pupil, in the 
respective' Classes, tas follow's 

• First Class, £.7 2 0 

Second — . 8 13 0 

Third 17 0 

Fourth — 11 9 0 

Rector’s 1st Year, 10 17 0 

■ - — 2d ditto,--.— 10 9 0 
Average expense of the Six Yea 
£.9..17..10d. 

There are no other payments for any 
purpose whatsoever, nor are any presenjj^^ 
or gratuities by the pupils permitted. 

There are Class Libraries in the Rec« 
tor's and Fourth Classes, from which the 
Books are lent out weekly to the pupils, 
at the discretion of each Master, as a re- 
ward for good conduct. Similar Libra- 
ries arc intended to be provided for the 
other Classes. 

The number of pupils in each Class is 
limited-^in the four Junior Classes to 110 
cacb| and in the Rector's to 160 ; unless 


when, iiy the union of iwu Clabscs, the 
Rector’s exceeds that number; and in 
that case, no boy coming to the Academy, 
for the first time, can be allo^vcd to entti 
at the Rector’s Cla^s. 

The children and grandcln'klren of I'ro- 
prietors have a preference, provide'' their 
names are given in to the Secretary tliree 
months before the annual opening of the 
School, after the holidays, on the 1st of 
October. In all other cases, all that is 
necessary is to enter the hoy’s name in 
the Secretary’s liook, and he is admitted 
in the order of application. 

The Vacation la-^is the whole of the 
months of August and September ; there 
is also a Vacation of a week at Christ- 
mas; but there are no other holidays 
throughout the year, except occasionally 
fur a single day. The School does not 
meet for four days in the months of No- 
vember and May, at the time appointed 
by the Church of Scotland for the admi- 
nistration of the Sacrament. 

There arc not at present any hoarding- 
houses attached to the Academy. 
Edinbiirfik^ Auf^iist 1825 


Names of Ihe Picsaii Dirreiofs of the 
Edinburgh Arademij, 

Sir John Hay of llayston and Siniih- 
field, Bart. 

John Uusski,, Esq. Clerk to the Signet. 

KoDEaT Dundas of Aniiston, Esq. 

Colin Mackenzie of Portmorc, Esq., 
one of the Principal Clerks of Session. 

Henry Cockmiiiin, Esq. Advocate. 

Alexander Wood, F.sq. Advocate. 

Sir Robert Uundas of Bcechwood, 
Bart. 

Leonard Horner, Esq. Merchant. 

Alexander Irving, Esq. Advocate. 

Richard Mackenzie, Esq. Clerk to 
the Signet. 

Sir Walter Scott of Ahhotsforfl Bart. 

Roger Aytoun, Estj. Writer to the 
Signet. 

Louis H. Ferrieb, Esq. Commissioner 
of Custom.s. 

James Moncrieff* Esq. Advocate. 

George Wauchofe, Esq. Merchant. 

John Russel, C. S. 2() Royal Cir- 
cus, Secretary, 

Thomas Kinneau, Esq. Banker, 
Royal Exchange, Treasunr, 
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MOOUE*S LIFE OF SHERIDAN *. 


Tills is by far tbc most interest- 
iiig biographical work which lias ap- 
peared for many years. When the 
life of an illustrious poet and states- 
man is written by a tlistinguished 
poet and patriot, it cannot fail highly 
to excite the public attention. The 
brilliant, though at last unhappy ca- 
veer of die gifted Sheridan, is depict- 
’d in this volume with the pen of 
iruth : his virtues are not obscured, 
nor are his vices palliated by the false 
colouring^ of a partial pencil. Wo 
have been fascinated with the tales 
of the youthful days of Sheridan ; 
we have felt our minds invigorated, 
and we think improved, by the ac- 
counts presentetl to us of his manly 
and independent conduct during al- 
most the whole of his public life, and 
our hearts have been melted when 
we perused the passages devoted to 
the sad close of a life so radiant 
witli general excellence, and so .sul- 
lied with one or two particular fail- 
ings, — failings which even the pen of 
rigid morality can scarcely, in such a 
character, designate as vices. 

The eagerness with which every 
iicVrspapcr and periodical publication 
in the kingdom have seized on this 
volume, and appropriated its pages to 
their own uses, is a sufficient sign of 
the value of the work in the general 
estimation ; and we have no doubt, 
that when men of taste and informa- 
tion peruse its contents at leisure, 
their judgment will be in unison 
with that of the mass of the public. 
Indeed the name of Moore is now a 
sufficient guarantee, that whatever 
literary production goes forth under 
its sanction, will be distinguished by 
regard to truth, to sound taste, and 
to good feeling. We know not 
whether more to admire the judg- 
ment with wfiich the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Sheridan arc criticised, 
or tlie intellectual power with which 
our author discusses subjects to which 
the energies of Sheridan's great mini 
were directed in his capacity of a 
Jlrilish legislator, or tlic kindness 
and purity of heart which mark the 
delineations of domestic life, when 


these can be touched with a favour- 
able hand, in the case of the subject 
of these memoirs. 

'J'he work is brought before the 
public in the shape of a massy aiftl 
expensive quarto volume, with fine 
paper and elegant typography. It 
seems destined, in its present form, 
only for the aristocracy of the land. 1 1 
will soon, we doubt not, appear in a 
cheaper and more tangible form. In 
the meantime, as our dying leaves will 
soon, a$ we trust, reach many hands 
which will not have an early ojipor- 
tunity of perusing this work, we sliall 
in the sequel, do little else than pre- 
sent our readers with extracts fro in 
what have appeared to us, oh perusal, 
to be the most interesting parts of 
the volume before us. Indeed, as the 
work might be named a criticism on 
the writings and character of SIkth 
dan, as well as memoirs of his life, 
we should, by extending our observa- 
tions, be merely criticising a criticism 
— a thing not absolutely anomalous, 
or without example, but which, to 
save our own labour, and, in a more 
especial manner, the patience of our 
readers, vve Wish, on the present oc- 
casion, to avoid. Our extracts shall 
be copious, that our readers them- 
selves may be in so far qualified to 
judge of the merits of the book ; and 
if these extracts can communicate 
even a small portion of the pleiisurc 
we have received from the wor}c itself, 
we need scarcely fear that closely- 
printed pages will cause a relaxation 
of our .readers' attention. 

The subject of these memoirs was 
a native of Dublin, where he was 
born in the month of September 1751. 
In the year 1762 be was sent to 
Harrow by Iiis father, who had by 
this time removed to England. Mr 
Sheridan gave no promise, in early 
life, of the eminence which he was 
afterwards to attain in public e^i- 
mation. The following letter, writ- 
ten by the celebrated l)r Tarr, a few 
years ago, to Mr Moore, will shew 
the opinion which the J)octor, who 
was one of the masters at Harrow 
School while Sheridan was there, eu- 
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tcrtaincd of his uxci lions and abiij* 
tics school. 

Hatton, August 3, lHl8. 

“ Dear Sir, 

With the aid of a scribe, 1 jyit down 
to my promise about Mr Sheridan. 
There was little in his boyhood worth com* 
idunication. He was inferior to many of 
his schoul-fellows in the ordiitary business 
of d school, and 1 do not remember any 
one instance in ubich he distinguished 
himself by Latin or Kiiglisli composition, 
in prose or verse. Nathaniel lldihcd, one 
of his schoobiellows, wrote well in Latin 
and Greek. Jtichard Archdall, another 
school- fellow, e\ celled in English verse, 
Kichard Sheridan aspired to no rivalry 
with either ot iliein. He was at the up* 

’ permost part of the fifth form, but he ne- 
ver rcMched the sixth, and, if I mistake 
not, he had m\o opjiortunity of attending 
the most dillicult, and the most honour- 
able of .school -business, when the Greek 
play 3 were taught — and it was the tus- 
toin at Harrow to leach these at least 
eveiy year. He went through his lessons 
ill Hoiaec, and Virgil, and Homer, well 
cnougii for a time. But, in the absence 
of the upper master, Doctor Sumner, it 
once loll m my way to instruct the two 
upper forms, and upon calling up Dick 
Sheridan, I found Iniii, not only slovenly 
111 construing, but unusually defective in 
his Greek grammar. Knowing him to be 
d clc\ Li le.low, I did not fail to probe and 
to tea.se him. I stated bis case w ith great 
good humour to the upper master, who 
was one of the best-tempered men in the 
world ; and it was agreed between us, that 
Kicbard should be called oftener, and 
worked more severely. Tlie varlet was 
not suficred to stand up in liis place, but 
was summoned to take bis station near 
the master’s table, where the voice of no 
prompter could reach him ; and* in this 
defenceless condition he was so harassed, 
that he at last gatlicred up some gramw 
inatical rules, and prepared himself for 
his lessons. While this tormenting jiro- 
tess was infliclcd upon him, I now and 
then upbraided him. But you w ill take 
notice, that he did not incur any coriioral 
puniahmeiit for his idleness : his industiy 
Wifj^just sufficient to protect him from 
disgrace, AH the while ,Sumncr and 1 
saw in him vestiges of a superior intclicct. 
His eye, his countenance, his general man- 
ucr, were striking. His answers to any 
common question were prompt and acute. 
Wc knew the esteem, and even admira- 
tion, which, somehow or other, all his 
school-fellows felt for him. lie was mis- 
chievous enough, but his pranks were ac- 
companied by 11 sort of vivaciiy and dicer- 
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luincss wliicli ddigldal Suinnei and my- 
seff. [ bad niuc7i talk with him about 
his apple-luff, fur the .supjWy of which all 
the gardens in the neighbourhood were 
taxed, and sonic of the lower boys were 
employed to furnish it. I threatened, 
but without asjierity, to trace the depre- 
dators, through his associates, up to tluir 
leader. He w'ith perfect good-luiiTiuiir 
set me at defiance, and I never could bring 
the charge home to him. All boys and all 
masters w-ere pleased w ith him. I often 
praised him as a lad of great talents, — 
often exhorted him to use them well ; but 
my exhortations w'cie fruitless. I i.d.e 
for gi-anted that his taste was silently im- 
proved, and that he knew well the little 
which he did know. He w\is lemovcd 
from school too, soon by his lather, who 
was the intimate friend of Suumti, and 
whom I often met at his house- hmiiiu’i 
had a fine voice, flue car, fine taste, and, 
therefore, pronunciation was frequently 
the favounie subject between him and 
Tom Shei Idem. 1 w^as jiresent at many 
of their discussions and disputes, and 
soinet]me.s look a very active part in them, 
—but Riebard was not jiresent. 'I'he fa- 
ther, you know, was a wrong-headed, 
w'himsieal man, and, jicrhaps, bra seanty 
circumstances were one of the le.isons 
which prevented him from sending Uich- 
ard to the Univcisity* He must have 
been awure, as Sumner and 1 weie, that 
liichaid*s mind was not cast in any oidi- 
iiary mould. I ought to have told you, 
that lliehaid, when .i hoy, was a great 
reader of English poetry ; but his exei - 
cises aflhrded no pioof of his profieienty. 
In truth, he, as a boy, was quite careles-s 
about literary fame. 1 should sup[)(jse 
that his father, without any regular sy.s- 
tem, polished his taste, and supplied his ' 
memory with anecdotes about our best 
writers in our Augustine age. The grand- 
father, you know', lived familiarly with 
Swi^. I have heard of him as an excel- 
lent scholar. His boys iii Ireland once 
|)erformed a Greek play, and when Sn 
William Jones and I were talking over 
thi.s event, 1 determined to make the ex- 
])eriinent in England. 1 selected some 
i*f my best hoys, and they pertormed the 
(Edipu.s Tyrannus, and the Trachinians 
of Sophocles. I w'role some Greek lapi- 
hirs lo vindicate myself Irom the iitjputa- 
lioii of singularity, and grieved I am that 
I did not keep u copy of them. Milton, 
you may rcnieiiiber, lecominciuls w hat 1 
attempted. 

] saw' much of Sheridan’s father aftci 
Ihc death of Sumner, arid after my own 
reliioval from Harrow to Staiimcr. 1 re- 
blHjclcd him, — ho really liked me, and did . 
mo sdme imiwrtant serviccsi — but 1 ncvci 
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met him ai)d Hicb.ird ttJfrotlicr. ] olicn 
enquired ahuut Itichnrd, and, frgm the 
lather’s answers, Ibnrid f/iey were 
upon good term«, — but neither he nor 1 
e\ cr spoke of his son’s talents but in terms 
oi‘ the highest praisfe.’* 

Sheridan’s early attempts in litera- 
ture seem not to nave been very suc- 
.(‘cssful, or persevered in with that 
assiduity which afterwards marked 
his dramatic and oratorical produc- 
tions. }{esid«s, about his twentieth 
year, be found liimsclf involved in 
tlte trammels of love. Let us see 
the ]»rogress of his passion for the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Linley, who was afterwards the af- 
fectionate and prudent Mrs Sheridan. 

ft was ahont the middle of the year 
1 770 that the Shejidans took up their re- 
sidence in King’s Mead Street, Bath, 
when* an acquaintance commenced he- 
twei'ii them and Mr Linley ’s family, 
winch the kindred tastes of the young 
people .soon iipenod into intimacy. It 
was not to 1).' expected,— tliough parents, 
in genoial, are as blind to the first ap- 
proach of these dangers, as they are rigid 
and unreasonable after they have happen* 
ed, — that such youthful poets and musi- 
cians should come together, without 
Jiove \eiy soon making one of the party. 
Accordingly, the two biotbcrs became 
deepi) en.imoiired of Muss Linley. Her 
beau, however, wa.s not so wholly uii- 
jireoecupicd, as to yield at once to the 
jiassion which her destiny had in store 
for her. 

But in love, as in every thing ol.se, the 
power of a mind like Sheridan’s must 
Iiave made itself felt through nil obstacles 
and dd||culties. lie was not long in win- 
ning lilt* entire afFcctions of the young- 
Syren,” — though the number and wealth 
of his rivals, the ambitious views of her 
fithor, and the temptations to whichfshe 
herself was hourly exposed, kept his jea- 
lousies and fears perpetually on the watch. 
He is supposed, indeed, to have been in- 
debted to self-observation, for that |iortrait 
of a wayward and morbidly sensitive 
lover, which he has drawn so. strikingly 
in the character of Falkland. 

#rith a mind In this state Of feverish 
wakefulness, it is remarkable that he 
should so long have succeeded in conceal- 
ing his attachmcMit from che eyes of those 
most interested in discovering it. Even 
his brother Chailos was for some time 
wholly unaware of their rivalry, — and 
went on seciircfiV indulging in a passion, 
w’hich it was hardly |)ossiI)]e, ■ with such 
opportunities of intercourse, to resist, 


and which survived long after Mias Inn- 
ley’.s selection of another had extinguish- 
ed every ho|>e in his heart but that oi 
seeing her liappy. llallied, too, who nt 
that period corresponded constantly with 
Sheridan, and confided to him the love 
with which he also had been inspired by 
this enchantress, was for a length of time 
left in the same darkncs.s upon the sub- 
ject, and without the slightest suspicion 
that the epidemic had reached his friend, 
— whose only mode of evading the many 
tender enquiries and messages, with 
which Hulhed’s letters abounded, was by 
referring to antwens, which had, by some 
strange fatality, miscarried, and which, 
we may conclude without much uncha- 
ritableness, had never been written. 

Miss Linley went frequently to Oxford, 
to perform at the oratorios and concerts ; 
and it may easily be imagined that the 
ancient allegory of the IMuses throwing 
chains over Cupidf was here .reversed, 
and the quiet shades of learning not a 
little disturbed by the splendour of these 
“angel visits.” The letters of Halhed 
give a lively idea, not only of his own 
intoxication, but of the sort of contagiou.'s 
delirium, like that at Abtlera described by 
Lucian, with which the young men of 
Oxford were affected by thiq beautiful 
girl. In describing her singing, he quotes 
part of a Latin letter, which he himself 
had written to a friend upon first hearing 
her; and it is a curious proof of the 
readiness of Sheridan, notwithstanding 
his owm fertility, to avail himself of the 
thoughts of others, that we find in this 
extract, word for word, the same extra- 
vagant comparison of the efll’ects of music 
to the process of Egyptian embalmment, 
“ extracting the brain through the cars,” 
xvhich was aftcrw'ards tran«.plantod into 
thedialogueof the Duenna 
qnendani ante JEgyptl medici quani pol~ 
lincirent ccrcbella dc anrihtts unco qnodam 
hamo goJehant exfrahei c ; sic dc meis aw- 
rtbus von cvrehntvt^ sed cor ipsnm cxhaii- 
slt htsciniola^ •I’i?,” He mentions, as 
the rivals most dreaded by her admirers, 
Norris the singer, whose musical talents, 
it was thought, recommended him to her, 
and Mr Watts, a gentle man -egmmoner 
of very large fortune. 

While all hearts and tongues were thus 
ocaipied about Miss Lhdcy, it is not won- 
derful that rumours of matrimony and 
elopement should, from time to time, 
circulate among her apprehensive admi- 
rers ; or that the usual ill-compliment 
should be paid to her sex of supposing 
that wealth must be the winner of the 
prize. It was at one inomeht currently 
reported at Oxford that she had gone ofl' 
to Scotlatid with a young man of £-3000 
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a-vear, and the panic ivhich the intelli- 
<:euco spicaiJ is described in one of these 
Jetters to Sheridan (who no doubt shared 
in It) as juuducing long faces” every 
■i\hero. Not only, indeed, among »her 
numerous lovers, but among all who de- 
liglited in her public |iertbnnances, an 
alarm would naturally be felt at the pro- 
Kptx-t of her becoming private property . 

“ Te juga Taygetiy jurnto te Ma mla fic-> 
bunt 

Venatu^ merHoque din lugchcra Cyntho, 
Ddp/iica qninetiam fratris dclnhra tace- 
bunV* 

« 

Thee, thee, when hurried from our eyes 
away, 

LacomVs hills ‘.hall mourn for many a 
day— . 

The Arcadian hunter shall forget his 
chacc, 

And turn aside, to think upon that face; 
While many an hour AiJolIo’s songless 
shrine 

Shall wait in silence for a voice like 
thine ! 

Ikit, to the honour of her sex, which 
is, ill general, more disinterested than 
the other,, it w.is found that neither rank 
nor nealth^had inlluenced her heart inits 
election ; Haihed, who, like others, 
had eslimaled the strength of his rivals 
by their rent-rolls, discovered at last that 
his unpretending friend, Sheridan, (whose 
advances in courtship and in knowledge 
seem to have been equally noiseless and 
triumphant,) was the chosen favourite of 
her, at whose feet so many fortunes lay. 
lake that Saint, Cecilia, by W'hose name 
she was always called, she had long wel- 
comed to tier soul a secret visitant, whose 
gifts were of a higher and more radiant 
kind than the mere wealthy and lordly 
of this world can proffer. A letter, writ- 
ten by llalhed on the prospect of his de- 
parture for India, alludes so delicately to 
this discovery, and describes the state of 
his own heart so mournfully, that 1 must 
again, in parting with him and his ' cor- 
rcs|>ondencc, express the strong regret 
that I feel, at not being able to indulge 
the reader w'ith a perusal of these letters. 
Not only as a record of the first short 
flights of i^heridan's genius, but as a pic- 
ture, from the life, of the various feelings 
of youth, its desires and fears, its fever- 
ish hofies and fanciful melancholy, they 
could not have failed to be read with the 
deepest interest. 

A Captain Mathew^, a rich Welsh- 
man, it appears, thought he had some 
claims on Miss Liiiley. He literally 
persecuted her with his unpjincipled 
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attentions- She bad recourse to 
Sheridan, and in his company retired 
secretly to France, where they w'ere 
privately married. On their rL tiirn, 
Sheridan found th,at his character hacl 
been assailed in every disgraceful way 
by Mathews. A duel, marked by 
many brutal circumstances on thepart 
of his antagonist, ensued, in which 
both jiartics were wounded. After 
Sheridan’s recovery, he vvas married 
to Miss Linley, accosding to the 
forms of tlie Church of England, 
with the consent of the parents on 
both sides.. 

The admired play of The Rivals 
^soon after engrossed his attention, 
and wc are glad to lay before our 
readers the following criticism 
this production ' by Sheridan’s bio- 
grapher. • 

With much less wit, it exhibits, per- 
haps, more humour than The School for 
Scandal, and the dialogue, though by no 
means so pointed or sparkling, is in this 
respect more natural, as coming neuter 
the current coin of ordinary conversa- 
tion ; whereas, the circulating medium of 
The School for Scandal is diamonds. The 
characters of The Ilivals, on the contrary, 
ore not such as occur very commonly 
in the world ; and, instead of proilucing 
striking effects with natura' and obvious 
materials, which is the great art and dif- 
ficulty of a painter of human life, he lias 
here overcharged most of his persons with 
whims and absurdities, for which the cir- 
cumstances they are engaged in afford 
but a very disproportionate vent. Ac- 
cordingly, for ogr insight into their cha- 
racters, we arc indebted rather to their 
confessions than their actions. ^ Lydia 
Languish, in proclaiming the extrava- 
gance of her own romantic notions, pre- 
pares us fur events much more ludicrous 
and eccentric, than those in which the 
plot allows her to be concerned ; and the 
young lady Jiersclf is scarcely more disap. 
pointed than we are, at the tameness with 
which her amour concludes. Among the 
various ingredients supposed to be mixed 
up in the comi)08ition of Sir Lucius 0 '- 
Trigger, his love of fighting is the Ahiy 
one whose fiavour is very strongly broinftit 
out ; and the wayward, captious jealousy 
of Falkland, though so highly coloured 
in his own representation of it, is produc- 
tive of no incident answerable to such an 
announcement : — the imposture which he 
practises upon Julia being perhiqis weak- 
ened ip its effect, by our Recollection of 
the same device In the Nut-brown Maid 
and Peregrine Pickle. 
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The character of Sir Anthony Abar- 
lute is., perhaps, the best sustained, and 
west natural of any, and the scenes Ihj- 
txvcen himhnd Captain Absolute arc ncli- 
Iv, genuinely dramatic. His surprise at 
the apathy w ith \i;hicli his son receives 
the glowing picture which he draws of 
the charms of his destined bride, and the 
cdect of the question, '■‘And which is to be 
mine, Sir,— the neice or the aunt ?** are 
in the truest style of humour. Mrs Maia- 
prop's' mistakes, in what she herself calls 
“ orthodoxy,*’ have often been objected to 
as improbable from a woman in her rank 
of life ; but though ^me of them, it must 
be owned, are extravagant and farcical, 
they arc almost all amusing, — and the 
luckiness of her simile, “ as headstrong 
as‘ an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” 
will be acknowledged as long as there arc 
witters to lie run away with, by the wil- 
liilness of this tiuly “ headstrong” species 
of composition. 

In the year 1776, we find that he 
had completed a contract with Gar- 
rick for the purchase, along with 
certain other i>ersons, of part of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The propor- 
tion to be paid 6y Sheridan was 
£.10,000, with w'hich sum he had. 
provided himself before the contract 
was completed. By what means he 
acquired such a snm has never been 
ascertained. The following obser- 
vations of his biographer, on his 
peculiar talent of turning things ac- 
cording to his wishes, are deserving 
of insertion. 

There was, indeed, something myste- 
rious and miraculous about all his acqui- 
sitions, whether in love, in learning, in 
wit, or in w^ealth. How or when his 
st(x;k of kno\' ledge was laid in, nobody 
knew — it v\a<. as much u matter of mar- 
vel to those who never saw him read, as - 
the existence of the chameleon has been 
to those who fancied it ‘ never ate. His 
advances in the heart of bis mistress 
were, as we have seen, equally trackless 
and inaudible, and his triumph wus tlic 
first that even rivals knew,of his lovtc. In 
like manner, the productions of his wit 
tcKik the world by surprise, — being per- 
fected in secret, tiH ready 'for display, , 
and then seeming to break from under 
the cloud of his indolence in full matu- 
rity of .splendour, liis linancial resources 
had no less an air of magic about theil> ; 
and the mode by which he conjured 'up, 
at tliis time, the money for his first pur- 
chase into the theatre, remains, as far aa 
I can learn, still a mystery. 
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III the year after he had acquired 
the property in Drury- Lane Theatre, 
he produced the comedy of The 
School for Scandal, the 'most popu- 
lar inocleru comedy in the language. 
He crowned his literary reputation 
with this play at the age of six-and- 
twenty. Mr Moore says, tliis play 
was the slow result of many and 
doubtful experiments, gradually un- 
folding beauties, unforeseen even by 
him who produced them, and arriving 
at length, step by step, at perfection. 

' Genius,' says BufPon, ‘ is Patience 
or, (as another French writer has ex- 
plained his thought,) La Patience, 
clierche et le Genie trouve and 
there is little doubt, that to the co- 
operation of these two powers all 
the brightest inventions in this world 
are owing ; — that Patience must first 
explore me depths where the jiearl 
lies hid, before Genius hohliy dives, 
and brings it up full into light. 
There are, it is true, some striking 
exceptions to this rule, and our own 
times have witnessed more than one 
extraordinary intellect, whose depth 
has not prevented their treasures 
from lying ever ready within reach. 
But the records of Immortality fur- 
nish few such instances ; and all wo 
know of the work.*) that she has hi- 
therto marked with her seal, suffi- 
ciently authorizes the general posi- 
tion, that nothing great and durable 
has ever been produced with ease ; 
and that labour is the parent of all 
the lasting wonders of this world, 
whether in verse or stone, whether 
in poetry or pyramids." 

It was the fate of Mr Sheridan through 
life, aiid^ in a great degree, Jierhaps, his 
policy, — to gain credit for eSce'>sive in- 
dolence and carlessness, while few per- 
sons, with so much natural brilliancy of 
talents, ever employed more art and cir- 
cumspection in their display. This was 
the case, 'remarkably in the instance be- 
forc^tts.. Notwithstanding the labour 
which he bestowed upon this comedy, 
(o|||g|e should rather, perhaps, say in 
cMIqucnce of that labour,) the first re- 
|)resenIation of the piece was announced 
before the whole of the copy was in the 
hands of the actors. The manuscript, 
indeed, of the five last scenes bears evi- 
dent marks of this haste in finishing,— 
there being but one rough draught of 
them, scribbled upon detached pieces of 
papery while, of;all the preceding acts, 
there ate numerous transcripts, scatterev* 
3N 
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promiscuou.sly ihrou^rlj <.ixor Seven book.s, 
with now inierlinc.itions and mcnioran- 
dums to each. On the last leaf of all, 
which exists ju&t as wc' may suppose it 
to have been despatched by him to the 
copyist, there is the following curious 
specimen of doxology, written hastily, in 
the hand- writing of the respective par- 
tieSf at the bottom : — 

Finished at last. Thank God 1 

' “ R. R. SllKRlDAN. 

“ A.men ! 

“ W. Hopkins.” 

We must now give some sketches 
of the character of Sheridan as a 
Politician. 

The period (says his l)iographer) at 
which Mr Sheridan entered upon his po- 
litical career was, in c\ery respect, re- 
markable. A perstwerin^j and vindictive 
tvar against America, with the folly and 
guilt of wliich the obstinacy of the Court 
and the acquiescence of the people are 
ct^ually chaigeable, was fast approaching 
that crisis, which evrey unbiassed spec- 
tator of the contest had long foreseen, — 
and at which, however humiliating to the 
haughty pretensions of England, every 
friend to the liberties of the human race 
rejoiced. It was, perhaps, as difficult for 
this country to have been long and viru- 
lently opposed to such principles as the 
Americans asserted in this contest, with- 
out being herself corrupted by the cause 
w»hich she maintained, as it was for the 
French to have fought, in 'the same con- 
flict, by the side of the oppressed, without 
catching a portion of that enthusiasm for 
liberty which such an alliance was cal- 
culated to inspire. Accordingly, when 
the voice of Philosophy was he^rd along 
the neighliouring shores, speaking aloud 
those oracular warnings which preceded 
the death ^ the Great Pan of Despotism, 
the courtiers and lawyers of England 
were, with an emulous spirit of servility, 
advising and sanctioning such strides of 
power, as would not have been unworthy 
oC the most dark and slavish times. 

When we review, indeed, the history 
of the late reign, and coneider howunvu*, 
riably the arms and councils of Great Bri- 
tain, in her .Eastern wars, her c||^t 
with America, and her eflbrts agai4M,> . 
volutionary France, were directed, to tlw 
establishment and perpetuation of despo^ 
tic principles, it seems little leas than a 
miracle that her own Hb^y should have 
escaped with life ftom .the contagion. 
Never, indeed, /can ahe be atti||oiently 
grateful to the few ittcriot spinta of this 
period, to whoae courage and olOQUepce 
she owes the high station of freedom yet 


left to her;— -neser can her sons pay a 
homage too warm lo the memory of such 
men as n* Chatham, a Fox, and a Sheri- 
dan ; who, however much they may have 
sometimes sacrificed to false views (.f 
expediency, and, by* compromise with 
friends and coalition with foes, too often 
weakened their hold upon public confi- 
dence; however the attraction of the 
Court may have sometimes made them 
librate in their orbit, were yet the saving- 
lights of Liberty in those times, anti 
alone preserved the ark of the Constitu- 
tion from founderipg in the foul ami 
troubled waters that cncompa'^sed it. 

Not only were the public events, in 
which Mr Sheridan was now called to 
take a part, of a nature more exiraordi- 
iiary and awful than had often been ex- 
hibited on the theatre of politics, but the 
leading actors in the scene were of that 
loftier order of intellect which Nature 
seems to keep in reserve for the ennoble- 
ment of such great occasions. Two of 
these, Mr Burke and Mr Fox, viere al- 
ready in the full maturity of their fame 
and talcnt,---while the third, Mr Pitt, 
was just upon the point of entering, w'lih 
the most auspicious promise, into the 
same splendid career ; 

“ Nuhc cuspidc Patris 
Inclytuhs lloculeas oltvi moUttr sus^V^ 

iasr 

He made his first speech in Parhamei t 
on the 20lh of NovcAihcr 17 SO, w'hen .i 
petition was presented to the House, 
complaining of the undue election of the 
sitting members (himself and Mr Monck- 
ton) for Stufibrd. It was rather lucky 
for him that the occasion wa» one in 
which he felt per'.onally interested, as r. 
took away much of that afipearanco of 
anxiety for display which might have at- 
tended his first exhibition ujxm any ge- 
neral subject. The fame, liow ever, which 
he had already acquired by his literary 
talents was sufficient, even on this ques- 
tion, to aw'aketi all the curiosity and ex- 
pectation of his audience ; and according- 
ly we are told in the report of his speech, 
that he was heard with particular at- 
tention, the House being uncommonly 
still while he. was speaking.” The in- 
dignation which he expressed on this oc- 
casion at the charges brought by the pe- 
tition agaitist the alec-torb of Stafford, 
w^as coolly turned into ridicule by Mr 
^igby. Paymaster of the Forces. But 
Mr Fox, whose eloquence was always 
ready at the -call of good nature, and, 
}Ute the shield of Ajax, had ** ample room 
and verge enough” to protect not only 
himself hut his friends, came prom ptiy 
to the aid of the young orator; and, 
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111 repl^ to Mr Kigb\, obscrvtil, ihs^t 
*• though ihobc piinistcrial nK*mbers, who 
I’hiefly robbed and plundered their consti- 
tuents, might afterwards affect to despise 
them, yet gentlemen, who Felt properly 
the nature of the trust allotted to them, 
would always treat them and ^peak of 
them with respect.” 

It was on this night, as Woodfall used 
to relate, that Mr Sheridan, after he had 
spoken, came up to him in the gallery, 
and asked, with much anxiety, what he 
thought of his first attempt? The an- 
swer of Woodfall, as he had the courage 
afterwards to own, was, “■ I am sorry to 
say [ do not think that this is your line, 
— you had much better have stuck to 
your former pursuits.” On hearing which, 
^hendan rested his head upon his hand 
^ for a few minutes, and then vehemently 
exclaimed, “ It is in me, how'cver, and, 
hy G , it shall come out.” 

It is not our intention, nor will 
our limits permit us, to follow the in- 
clepentlent and consistent course o|‘ 
Sheridan, as delineated by his bio- 
grapher ill the various and highly 
interesting discussions which occur- 
red after his introduction into Parlia- 
ment. The occasion in which his 
talents as an orator shone most con- 
spicuously was the impeachment of 
Mr Hastings, in which Mr Sheridan 
took a very active part, as one of the 
managers for the Commons. ‘‘ His 
description,’* says Mr Moore, ‘‘ of 
the desolation brought upon some 
provinces of Oude, by the misgo- 
vernment of Colonel Ilannay, and of 
the insurrection at Goruckpor^ against 
that officer in consequence, is per- 
haps the most masterly portion of the 
whole of the first day*s speech on this 
impeachment : 

“If we could suppose a person to have 
come suddenly into the Country, unac- 
quainted with any circumstances that had 
passed since the days of Sujah ul Dowdali^. 
he would naturally aslc~what cruel hand 
has wrought this wide desolation ? what 
barbarian foe has invaded the country, 
has desolated its fields, depopulated its 
villages ? He would ask, uhat disputed 
succession, civil rage, dr frdnzy of the in- 
habitants, had induced them to act in hos- 
tility to the words of God, and the beau- 
teous works of man ? He would ask, 
what religious zeal or frenzy had added 
fo the mad despair .ind horrors of war ? 
-^The ruin is unlike any thing that ap- 
pears recorded in any age ; it looks like 
neither the iJarbariiica of men, imjJhe 


judgmeiiib of vindittive Heaven. There 
is a w aste of desolation, as if caused hy 
fell destroyers, never meaning to return, 
and making but a short period of their ra- 
pacity. It looks as if some fabled mon- 
ster nad made its passage through the 
country, whose iiestiferous breath' had 
blasted more than its voracious appetite 
could devour. 

If there had been any men In the coun-- 
try, who had not their hearts and souls 
so subdued by fear, as to refuse t^pcak 
the truth at all upon such a subject, they 
would have told him, there liad been no 
war since the lime of Sujah ul Dowlali, 
—-tyrant, indeed, as he was, hut then 
deeply regretted by bis subjects— that no 
hostile blow of any enemy had been struck, 
ill that land— that there had been no dis- 
puted succession — .no civil war— no reli- 
gious frenzy ; but that these were the 
tokens of British friendship, the marks 
left by the embraces of British allies — 
more dreadful than the blows of the bit- 
terest enemy. They would tell 'him, that* 
these allies had converted a prince into a 
slave, to make him the principal in the 
extortipn upon bis subjects ; — that their 
rapacity increased in proportion as the 
means of supplying^ their avarice diminish- 
ed ; that they made the sovereign pay as 
if they had a right to an increased price, 
because the labour of extortion -and plun- 
der increased. To such causes, they would 
tell him, these calamities were owing. 

“ Need I refer Your Lordships to the 
strong testimony ’of Major Naylor when 
he rescued Colonel Hannay from their 
hands— where you see that this people, 
born to subqiission, and bent to the most 
abject subjection— that even they, in 
whose meek hearts injury had never yet 
begot resentment, nor even despair bred 
courage— that tfteir hatred, their abhor- 
rence of Colonel Hannay was such that 
they clung round him by thousands and 
thousands that when Major Naylor 
rescued him, they refused life from the 
hand that could rescue HAnnay;— that 
they nourished this desperate consolation, 
that by "^their death they should ut least 
thin the number of wret^es who suffered 
by his devastation and extortion. . He says, 
that, when he crossed the river, be found 
the poor wretches quiVering upon the 
parched banks of the polluted river, en- 
couraging their bjood to flow, and consol- 
ing themselves with the thought, that it 
would not sink into the earth,, but rise to 
the common God of humanity, and ciy 
aloud for vengeance on their destroyers ! 
—This warm description— which is no 
declamation of mine, but founded in ac- 
tual fact, and in fair, clear proof, before 
Your Lordships— ^(leaks powerfully what 
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fhc raiiic of lliessc oppressions were, and 
the perfect justness of those feelings that 
were occasioned by them. And yet, my 
J.ords, I am asked to prove vdty these 
people arose in such concert ? — ‘ tltere 
must have been machinations, forsoOth, 
and the Begum*s machinations, to pro- 
duce all this!’— -Why did they rise? — 
Because they were people in human sha|)e; 
l>ecause patience under the detested tyran- 
ny o%inan is rebellion to the sovereignty 
of God ; because allegiance to that Power 
that gives us the forms of men, com- 
mands us to maintain the of men. 

And never yet was this truth dismissed 
from the human heart — never in any 
time, in any age — never in any clime, 
'where rude man ever had any social feci - 
mg', or where corrupt refinement had sub- 
(fued all feelings ; never was this one un- 
cxtinguishable truth destroyed from the 
heart of man, placed, as it is, in the core 
and centre of it by his Maker, that man 
was not made the proixirty of man, that 
human power is a trust for human bene- 
fit, and tliiit when it is abused, revenge 
becomes justice, if not the bounden duty 
of the injured. These, rny Lords, were 
the causes why these people rose.” 

In the peroration of the speech 
there is an appea^ made to British 
justice in a style of the highest elo- 
quence. Mr Hastings had objected 
to an enquiry into the claims of the 
Begums, on the ground that they 
had not called for any interference 
in their favour, and that it was in- 
consistent with the Majesty of 
Justice*' to condescend to volunteer 
her services. The pompous and Je- 
suitical style of this objection by the 
(Toveriior-General is turned to ac- 
count ill this splendid peroration. 

And now, before I come to the last 
magnificent paragraph, let me call the 
attention of those who, possibly, think 
themselves capable of judging of the dig- 
nity and character of justice in this coun- 
try ; — let me call the attention of those 
who, arrogantly perhaps, presume that 
they understand what the features, what 
the duties of justice are here and in In- 
dia ; — let them learn a lesson from this 
great statesman, this enlarged, this liberal 
philosopher : — ^ 1 hope 1 shall not depart 
from the simplicity of official language, in 
saying, that the Majesty of Justice ought 
in be approached with solicitation, not 
deacend to provoke or invite it, much less 
to debase itself by the suggestion of 
wrongs and the promise of redress, with 
the demtneiation of punishment before 

atid even before accusation.’ This 


IS the exhortation winch Mr Hastings 
makes to hi.*. Council. This is the cha- 
racter which he gives of .British justice. 

“ But I will ask Your Lordhliips, d(* 
voii a|)prove this representation ? Do you 
feel that this is the true image of Justice? 
Is this the character of British Justice ? 
Are these her fealures ? Is this her coiintc- 
nance ? L this her gait or her tnien ? No, 
I think even now I hear you calling upon 
me to turn from this vile libel, this base 
caricature, tins Indian pagod, formed by 
the hand of guilty and knavish l}ranny, 
to dupe the heart of ignorance, — to tin n 
from this deformed idol to the true Ma- 
jesty of Justice here. Ifcre^ indeed, 1 
see a dillcrent form, enthroned by the 
sovereign hand'of Fiecdom, — awful with- 
out seventy — coiinnanding without pride 
. — vigilant and active without restlessness 
or suspicion — searching and inqiiiativc 
without meanness or debasement — not 
arrogantly scorning to stoop to the voice 
of afflicted innocence, and in its loveliest 
attitude when bending to uplift the sup- 
pliant at Its feet. 

U is by the majesty, by the foi m of 
that Justice, that I do conjure and im- 
plore Y^our Lordships to give yoiu minds 
to this great business ; that I exhort you 
to look, not so much to words, which 
may he denied or quibbled away, but lo 
the plain facts, — to weigh and consider tlie 
testimony in your own minds : we know 
the result must he inevitable. Let the 
truth appear and our cause is gained. It 
is this, I conjure Your Lordships, for 
your own honour, for the honour of the 
nation, for the honour of huiTian nature, 
now entrusted to your care, — it is this 
duty that the Lonnnons of England, 
speaking through us, claims at your 
hands. 

They exhort you to it by every thing 
that calls sublimely upon tlie heart of 
man, by the M.ijesty of that Justice 
which this bold man has libelled, by the 
wide fame of your own tribunal, by the 
sacred pledge by which you swear in the 
solemn hour of decision, knowing that 
that decision will then bring you the 
highest reward that ever blessed the 
heart of man, the consciousness of having 
done the gieatest act of mercy for the 
world that tlie earth has ever yet re- 
ceived Iroiri any hand but Heaven. — My 
Lords, 1 liavc done.” 

We subscribe cordially to ilic fol- 
lowing aclTTiirable remarks with wliicli 
Mr Moore closes his account of the 
share which the subject of ihcbc 
memoirs had in the impeachniciit oi 
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I hcivc dwell ho loii^ upon the c'lrcuni. 
sunccij and nature of this trial, not only 
on account ot* the conspicuous pi ice 
w hich It occupies in the tore-ground of 
iMr Micridan’s Jit'e, but because of that 
general interest which an observer of our 
Institutions must take in it, from the 
c learness with which it brought into view 
some of their best and worst features. 
While, on one side, wc perceive the 
weight of the popular scale, in the lead 
taken, upon an occasion of such solem- 
nity .and importance, by two persons 
brought forward from the middle ranks 
of society into the very van of political 
distinction and influence, on the other 
hand, in the sympathy and favour ex- 
tended hy the Court to the practical as- 
sertor of despotic jirinciplcs, wc trace 
the prevalence of that feeling, which, 
since the commencement of the late 
King’s reign, has made the Tliroiie the 
rallying point of all that arc unfriendly to 
the cause of freedom. Again, in con- 
sidoring the conduct of the Crown I<aw- 
yers during the Trial — the narrow and 
irrational rules of evidence which they 
sought to establish — the unconstitutional 
control assumed the Judges over the 
decisions of the tribunal before which the 
cause was tried, and the refusal to com- 
municate the reasons upon which those 
decisions were founded — above all, loo, 
ihe legal opinions expressed on the great 
tpicstiou relative to the abatement of an 
Impeachment by Dissolution, in which 
almost the whole body of lawyers took 
the wrong, the pedantic, and the un- 
slatesinan-likc side of the question ; while 
111 all these indications of the spirit of that 
profession, and of its propensity to tie 
down the giant. Truth, with its small 
threads of technicality and precedent, * 
we perceive the danger to he apprehended . 
uum the interference of such a spirit ip 
jKilUics, on the other side, arrayed against 
these iietty tactics of the Forum, wc see 
the broad banner of Constitutional Law, 
iijiheld alike by a Fox and a Fitt, a Slic- . 
lidan and a Dundas, and find truth and 
good sense taking refuge from the equi- 
vocations of lawyers, in such consoling 
documents as the Report ii]>on the Abuses 
of the Trial by Burke — a document 
uhich, if ever a reform of the English 
law should be attempted, w'ill stand as 
a great guiding light to the adventurers 
HI that heroic enterprise. 

'The account given of Slieridau’s 
part in the proceedings in 1788, re- 
garding the appointment of a regency, 

IS full and clear. A numbt;r of facts 
regarding the late Kiiig^s illness at 
phat lime have now been brought, to 
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light, with which tlic public was not 
formerly acquainted. The following 
letter, from Admiral Pajjne to Mr 
Sheridan on this subject,' must ap- 
pear interesting — 

“ Dear Sheridan, 

Tivclve o'cUich noon. 

The King last night, about twelve 
o’clock, being then in a siiuatiop he 
could not long have survived, by the 
•crtect of James’s powder had a profu"*- 
stool, after which a strong perspiration 
appeared, and he fell into a profound 
sleep. VVe were in luqics this uas the 
crisis of his disorder, although the doc- 
tors were fearful it was so only with 
respect to one part of his disorder. 
However, these hojies continued not a- 
bove an hour, when he awoke, w ith a 
we|^conditioned skin, no extraordinary 
degree of fever, but with the exact state 
he was in before, with all thp gestures 
and ravings of tlie most ponfnmed ma- 
niac, and a new noise, in imitation of the 
howling of a dog ; in this situation he 
was this morning at one o’clock, when 
we came to bed. The Duke of York, 
who has been twice in my room in the 
course of the night, immediately from 
the King’s apartmeni;, says there has not 
been one moment of lucid interval during 
the whole night, which, I must observe 
to you, is the concurring, as well us Jatal 
testimony of all about him, from the first 
moment of His Majesty’s confinement. 
The doctors have since had their consul- 
tation, and iind his Majesty calmer, and 
his pulse tolerably good and much re- 
duced, but the most decided*syinptoms 
of insanity. His theme has been all this 
day on the subject of religion, and of 
his being inspired, from which his phy- 
sicians draw the worst consequences, as 
to any hopes of amendment. In this si- 
tuation His Majesty remains at the pre^ 
sent moment, wdiich 1 give you at length, 
to prevent your giving credit to the thoiu 
sand ridiculous reports that we hear, 
even upon tlic spot. Truth is not easily 
got at in palaces, and so I find here ; 
and time only slowly brings it to one's 
knowledge. Qne hears a littl'e bit every 
day from somebody, that has been re- 
served with great costiveness, or purpo:se- 
jy forgotten ; and by all such accounts* 

I find that the present disteinj)er bajf 
been very palpable tor some time past, 
{previous to any confinement from sick- 
ness ; and so apprehensive have the peo- 
ple about him Ijcen of giving ofibnee by 
interruption, that the two days (vii. yes- 
terday su’nniglit and the Monday ful- 
lowing) that he was live hours each on 
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horseback, he wab in a con finned frenzy. 
On the Monday, at his return, he burst 
out into tears to the Duke of York, and 
said, He wished to God he might die, 
for he was going to be mad and the 
Queen, who sent to Dr Warren, on his 
arrival, privately communicated her know* 
ledge of bis situation for some time past, 
and the melancholy event as it stood ex- 
posed. I am prolix upon all these dif- 
ferent reports, that' you may be com- 
pletely master of the subject as it stands, 
.and w'hich I shall continue to advertise 
you of ill afl its variations. Warren, 
who is the living princijile in this busi- 
ness, (for poor Baker is half crazed him- 
self,} and >vho I sec every half hopr, is 
extremely attentive to the King^s disor- 
der. The various fluctuations of his ra- 
vings, as well us general situation of 
his health, are accurately written down 
throughout the day, and this we have got 
signed by the Physicians every day, %nd 
all proper enquiry invited ; for I' think 
it necessary to do every thing that may 
prevent their making use hereafter of 
any thing like jealousy, suspicion, or 
mystery, to create' public distrust ; and 
therefore the best and most unequivocal 
means of satisfaction shall be always at- 
tended to. 

At tins period the biographer of 
Sheridan considers that he had 
reached to the summit of his fame: 

Taking into account all the variouscif- 
cum.slances that concurred to glorify this 
period oi‘ Sheridan’s life, we may allow 
ourselves, 1 think, to pause upon it as the 
apex of the pyramid, and, whether we 
consider his fame, his talents, or his hap- 
piness, may safely say. Here is their 
highest point.” 

The iiew splendour which his recent 
trium|dis in eloquence had added to a re- 
putation already so illustrious, the power 
wjiich he ^eemed to have acquired over 
the future destinies of the country, by his 
acknowledged influence in the councils of 
the Heir Apparent, and the tribute paid 
to him, by the avowal both of friends and 
foes, that he had used this influence, in 
the late trying crisis of the Regency, w'ith 
a judgment and delicacy that proved 
him .woi thy of it ; all these advantages, 
both brilliant and bolid, which subsequent 
circumsUuices but too much tended to 
weaken, at this moment surrounded him 
jn their newest lustre and promise. 

He was just now, too, in the first eii- 
joyment of a feeling, of which habit must 
have afterwards dulled the zest, namely, 
the proud consciousness of having sur. 
mounted the disiadvaiilagcs of birth and 


station, and placed Iiiiiiself on'a level with 
the highest and noblest of the land. This 
footing in the society of the great he could 
only have attained by parliamentary emi- 
nence ; — as a mere writer, with all his 
genius, he never would ha,ve been thus 
admitted ad eundem among them. Ta- 
lents, in literature or science, unassisted 
by the advantages of birth, may lead to 
association with the great, but rarely to 
equality ; — it is a passport through the 
well-guarded frontier, but no title to na- 
turalisation within. By him, who has 
not been born among them, this cati only 
be achieved by poliiics. In that arena, 
which they look u])on as their own, the 
Legislature of the land. Jet a man of 
genius, like Sheridan, but assert his su* 
premacy, — at once all these bnuriers of re- 
serve and pride give way, and he takes, 
by storm, a stcUion at their side, which a 
Shakspeare or a Newton would but have 
enjoyed by courtesy. 

In fixing upon this period of Sheridan’.s 
life as the most sinning era of his talent-j 
as well as his fame, it is not meant to be 
denied, that in his subsequent warfare with 
the Minister, during the .stormy time of 
the French Revolution, he exhibited a 
prow'css of oratory no less suited to that 
actual service, than bis eloquence on the 
trial of Hastings had been to sucli lightci 
tilts and tournaments of peace. But the 
etRct of his talents was far le.‘>s stilk- 
; — Ihe current of feeling through Eng- 
land was against him ; — and, however 
greatly this added to the niciit of his ef- 
forts, It deprived him of that echo from 
the public heart, by which the voice of 
the orator is endued with a soil of multi- 
plied life, and, us it were, survives itself. 
In the panic, too, that followed the French 
> Revolution, all eloiiuence, but that from 
the lips of Power, was disregarded, and 
the voice of him at thqiielm was the only 
one listened to in the storm. 

Of his happiness, at the period of which 
we are speaking, in the midst of so much 
success and hope, there can be but little 
doubt. Though jiccuniary einbarras*- 
iHcnt, as appears from his papers, had al- 
ready begun to 'Weave its fatal net around 
him, there was as yet IiUlc more than 
sufficed to give exercise to bi.s ingenuity, 
and the resources of the Drur^ -lame trea- 
sury were .still in full nightly flow. The 
charms Ijy which his Iviine was embel- 
lished w'ero such as few other homes 
could boost; and if any thing made it 
less hapjiy than it ought to he, the cause 
was to be found in the very brilliancy of 
bis life and attractions, and in those tri- 
umphs out of the sphere of domestic love, 
to which hib vanity, perhaps, oflcncr titan 
his feelings, impelled him. 
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^\"c shall not trace the melancholy 
breaking up of old friendships among 
men of the highest talents that this 
country ever produced, nor the dis- 
asters which a short-sighted policy, 
opposed all along by Sheridan, oc- 
casioned to the country after the 
commencement of the t’rench Revo- 
lution. Tliis has been done with 
equal judgment and ^jlegance by Mr 
Moore. We have only room to say, 
that on this great subject the power- 
ful eloquence of Sheridan again burst 
forth in the year with the 

same grandeur as ever. It was at 
the opening of the Session this year 
that he delivered his admirable an- 
swer to Lord iMornington. In al- 
luding to the details which liis Lord- 
ship had entered into of the various 
atrocities committed in lirance, Mr 
Sheridan says— 

But what was the sum of all that he 
hatl told the House ? that great and dread- 
ful enormities had been committed, at 
which the heart ^huddored, and which 
not merely wounded every feeling of hu- 
manity, but disgusted and sickened the 
soul. AH this was most true ; but what 
did all this prove ? What, but that eter- 
nal an<l unalterable truth uhich had al- 
ways preaeiUed itself to his mind, -in 
whatever way he had viewed the subject, 
namely, that a long-estnblishcd despotism 
so far dcgiadod and debased human na- 
tiirc, as to render its ttuhjects, on the first 
recovery of their rights, v||fit for the ex- 
creise of them. But ne*r had he, or 
would he meet but with reprobation that 
mode of urguinent which went, in fact, to 
establish, as an inference from tliii truth, 
that tho.se who had been long slaves 
ought therefore to remain so for ever ! 
No; the lesson ought to be, he %vouId 
again repeat, a tenfold horror of that des- 
potic form of government, which had so 
profaned and changed the nature of civi- 
lized man, and a still more jealous ap- 
prehension of any system tending to with- 
hold the rights and liberties of our fellow- 
creatures. Such a fcA*m of government 
might be considered twice cursed ; 
while it existed, it was solely responsible 
for the miseries and calamities of its sub- 
jects : and should a day of retribution 
come, and the tyranny be destroyed, it 
was equally to be charged with all the 
enormities which the folly or frenzy of 
those who overturned it should commit. 

But the madness of the French people 
was not confined to their proce^ings 
within their own country ; we, and all 
the Powers of Kurope, had to dread it. 


True; but was not this also to be ac“ 
counted for? Wild and unsettled as their 
state of mind was, necessarily, upon the 
events which had thrown such |>ower so 
suddenly into their hands, the surround- 
ing States had goaded them into a atill 
more savage state of madness, Airy, and 
• desperation. We had unsettled thdr 
reason, and then reviled their insanity^ ; 
we drove them to the extremities that 
produced the evils we arraigned ; we 
baited them like wild beasts, until at 
length we made them so. The conspira- 
cy of Pilnitz, and the brutal threats of 
the Royal abettors of that plot against 
the rights of nations and of men, had, in 
truth, to answer for all the additional 
misery, horrors, and iniquity, which had 
since disgraced and incensed humanity. 
Such has been your conduct towards 
France, that you have created the passions 
whiyii you persecute ; you mark a nation 
to be cut off from the world; you cove- 
nant for their extermination; you swear 
to hunt them in their inmost .recesses ; 
you load them with every species of exe- 
cration ; and you now come forth with 
whining declamations on the horror of 
their turning upon you with the fury 
which you inspired.” 

It was in this Session, and on the qviei». 
tion of the Treaty with the King of Sar- 
dinia, that Mr Canning made his first ap- 
pearance, as an orator, in the House. lie 
brought w'ith him a fame, already full of 
promise, and has been one of the bright-* 
est ornaments of the senate and the coun- 
try ever since.* From the political faith 
in which he bad been educated, undci 
the very eyes of Mr Sheridan, who hud 
long been the friend of his family, and nr 
whose house he generally jxissed his col- 
lege-vacations, the line that he was to 
take in the House of Commons seemed 
already, according to the usual course of 
events, marked out for hinl. Mr Sheri- 
dan^ad, indeed, with an eagerness which, 
hoWever premature, showed the value 
which he and others set upon the alliance,^ 
taken occasion, in the course of .a lauda- 
tory tribute to Mr Jenkinson, on the suc- 
cess of his first elfort in the House, to an- 
nounce the accession wj^h his own party 
was about to receive, W the talents of 
another gentleman,— the companion and 
Anend of the young orator who bad now 
diaihigttished himself. 'Whether this and 
other friendships, formed by Mr Canning 
at the University, had any share in alien- 
ating him A'om a political creed, which he 
had hitherto, perhaps, adopted rathei* 
from habit and authority than choice,— 
or, whether he was startled at the idea of 
appearing for the first tuna fn the world, 
a? the announced pupil and friend of a 
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wlu), lu)th by the vclieniei’ce <>f 
Ills poJjlirs ai)d the irregularities of liis 
life, bad put hiin»elf, iii some degrees un- 
der the bai> oi public opinion, — or whe- 
ther, lastly, he saw the difficulties which 
even genius like his would experience, in 
rising to the full growth of its ambition, 
under the shadowing branches of the. 
Whig aristocracy, and that su|x*rseditig 
inHuencc of birth and connections which 
had contributed to keep even such men as 
Burke and Sheridan out of tlie Cabinet, — 
which of these motives it was that now 
decided the choice of the young political 
Hercules, between the two paths that 
equally wooed his footsteps, none, jier- 
liaps, but himself can fully determine. 
His decision, we know, was in favour of 
the Minister and Toryism ; and, after a 
friendly and candid explanation to Sheri- 
dan of the reasons and feelings that urged 
him to this step, he entered into terms 
with Mr Pitt, and was by him iinmedi- 
ately brought into Parliament. 

However dangerous it might be to ex- 
alt such an example into a precedent, it 
IS questionable whether, in thus resolv- 
ing to join the ascendant sklc, Mr Can- 
ning has not conferred a greater benefit 
on the country than he ever would have 
been able to effbet in the ranks of his ori- 
ginal friends. That party, which has 
now so long been the sole depositary of 
the powder of the State, had, in addition 
to the original narrowness of its princi- 
- ple.^, contracted all that proud obstinacy 
in antiquated error, which is the invari- 
able characteristic of such monopolies ; 
.Old which, however consonant with its 
vocation, as the chosen instrument of the 
Crown, should have long since invalided 
it in the service of a free and enlightened 
IKJople. Some infusion of the spirit of 
the times into this body had become ne- 
cessary, even for its own preservation, — 
in the same manner as the inhalement of 
youthful breath has been recommended, 
by some physicians, to the infirm anl^su- 
)XTannuated. This renovating inspira- 
tion the genius of Mr Canning has sup- 
jiUed. . Hi$ first political lessbns were de- 
rived from sources too sacied to his young 
admiration to be forgotten. He has car- 
ried the spirit oj^these lessons with him 
into the councils which he joined, and by 
the vigour of the graft, which already, 
indeed, shows itself in the fruits, bids fair 
to change altogether the nature of Tory- 
ism. 

We must not here omit a singu- 
larly eloquent passage, breathing the 
same spirit of indignation against the 
oppressors of Ireland, which is felt by 
every right-thinking man to this very 
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day. On the causes and character 
of the rebellion in that ill-fated 
country in wc find the follow- 

ing extract from a speech of Sheridan 
delivered in June of that year. 

“ What ! when conciliation was held 
out to the jieople of Ireland, was theie 
any discontent ? When the Government 
of Ireland w'as agreeable to the people, 
was there any discontent ? After the 
prospect of that conciliation was taken 
away, — alter Lord Pitz william was re- 
called, — after the hopes which had been 
raised were bltsted — w'hen the spirit of 
the people was Ixatcn down, insulted, 
despised, I will ask any gentleman to 
{)Oint out a single act of cunciliation which 
has emanated from the Government of 
Ireland ? On the contrary, has not that 
courUrv exhibited one continual scene ot 
the most gnevous oppression, of the most 
vexatious pfoceedings ; arbitrary punish- 
ments inflicted : torture declared neces- 
sary by the highest authority in the sister- 
kingdom next to that of the legislature 
And do gentlemen say that the indignani 
spirit which is roused by such exercise 
government is unprovoked ? Is this con- 
ciliation ? is this lenity ? Has every thing 
been done to avert the evils of rebellion ^ 
It is the fashion to say, and the Address 
holds tlie same language, that the re- 
bellion which now rages in the sister- 
kingdom has been owing to the machina- 
tions of ‘ wicked men.* Agreeing to the 
ainondinciU proposed, it was my first in- 
tention to move that these words should 
be omitted. But, Sir, the fact they as- 
sert is true. It is, indeed, to the measures 
of wicked men that the deplorable state 
of Ireland is to be imputed. It is to those 
wicked Ministers who have broken the 
jiromises they held out ; who betrayed 
the parly they seduced into their views, 
to be the instruments of the foulest 
treachery that ever was practised against 
any pcopli^. It is to those w’icked Minis- 
ters, who have, given up that devoted 
country to plunder, — resigned jt a prey 
to this faction, by which it has so long 
been trampled ujxin, and abandoned it to 
evciy species of insult and oppression, by 
which a copnlry was ever overwhelmed, 
or the spirit of a people insulted, that wc 
owe the miseries into w hich Ireland is 
plunged, and the dangers b^ which Eng- 
land is threatened. Those evils arc the 
doings of wicked Ministers, and, applied 
to them, the language of the Address 
records a fatal and melancholy truth.’* 

It is a most un-Scottisb-Uke action 
to laugh at a countryman ; but really 
the following; story is so goud^ that 
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we cunnot rofrdin, oven fro.n thlsun- 
courteous act, in .quoting a passa*fe 
of one of Sheridan’s speeches on the 
new administration formed under 
Pitt hi 180 j, when Lord Melville 
was appointed Treasurer of the N’avy. 
Alluding to this appointment, he 
says, 

‘‘ But then, 1 am told, there is the 
First l^ord of the Admiralty, — ‘ Do you 
f >rgct the leader of the grand Catamaran 
project ? Are you not aware of the im- 
portant change in that department, and 
the advantage the country is likely to de- 
rive from that change ?* Why, I answer, 
that I do not know of any peculiar qua- 
lifications the Noble Lord has to preside 
over the Admiralty; but I do know, 
that if I were to judge of him from the 
kind of capacity he evinced while Minis- 
ter of War, I should entertain little hopes 
of him. If, however, the Right Hon- 
ourable Gentleman should say to me, 
‘ Where ehe would you put that Noble 
Lord,— would you have him appointed 
War- Minister again ?’ 1 should say, Oh 
no, by no means,— I remember too well 
the expeditions to Toulon, to Quiberon, 
to Corsica, and to Holland, the responsi- 
bility for each of which the Noble Lord 
took on himself, entirely releasing from 
any responsibility the Commander. in- 
Chief, and the Secretary at War. I also 
remember that, which, although so glo- 
rious to our arms in the result, I still shall 
call a most unwarrantable project,— the 
expedition to Fgypt. It may be said, that 
as the Noble Lord was so unfit Ijor the 
military department, the tiaval was th^ 
propef pUlce for him. ' Perhaps th^e 
were people who would adopt this whim- 
sical reasoning. I rfememher a story told 
respecting Mr Garrick, who was once ap- 
plied to by an eccentric Scotchman, to 
introduce a production of bis on the stage. 
This Scotchmhn was such a good-hU'* 
moured fellow, that he was called * Ho*, 
tjest Johnny M*Cree.* Johnny wrota 
four acts of a tragedy, which he showed 
to Mr Garrick, who dissuaded him from 
finishing it ; telling him that his talent 
did not lie that way ; so Jbhnny aban- 
doned the tragedy, and set about writing 
u comedy. When this was finished, he 
showed it to Mr Garrick, wdio found it 
to lie still more exceptionable than the 
tragedy, and of course could^^^ot be per- 
suaded to bring it forward the stage. 
This surprised pc^r Johnny, and he 
monstruted. ‘ Mnv, now, David (said 
Johnny,) did you not tell me that tiiy 
talents did not lie in tragedy ‘ 
(replied Garrick), but I did not tell you 
that they^ lay in comedy.’-—* Then (ex- 
voL. xvir. 


b/aimed Johnny), gin they eJinna lie (here, 
where (lie de*ii di/th.ilje, mow l/iiJess 
the Noble Lord at the' head of the Ad- , 
miralty has the same reosdniiig in hisf 
mind as Johnny M‘Cree, he cannot pos- 
sibly suppose that ins incapacity for the 
direction of the War-dcptirtmcnt necessa- 
rily qualifies him for the Presidency of 
tlie Naval. Perhaps, if the Noble Lord 
be told that he has no talents for the 
latter, his Lordship may exclaim witli 
honest Johnny M^Cree, ^ Gin they dinna 
lie there, where the de'il dittha lie, 
mon ?’ ” 

We wish to throw a Veil over that 
part of Mr Sheridan’s comlucjt which 
is connected with the fofmatioti of a 
new ministry, after the appoiiTtttlent 
of a regency in 1811. He will ne- 
ver be justified by his friends for 
the part he acted on that occasion, 
and liis enemies will ever exult in 
the ruin of all his own prospects, 
which must, from all that we yet 
know, be attributed to his own han- 
diwork. Alas ! the smile of a princte 
is but a poor reward for violated 
character. 

We come tiow very near the close 
of Sheridan's life- From the be- 
ginning of 1814, his biographer says. 

The distresses of Sheridan now increas- 
ed every day, and through the short re- 
mainder of his life it is a melancholy task 
to follow him. The sum arising from 
the sale of his theatrical property was soon 
exhausted by the various claims upon It, 
and he was driven to )>an with alt that he 
most valued, to satisfy further demands, 
and provide for the subsistence of the day* 
Those books which, as 1 have already 
mentioned, w'ere presented to him by va- 
rious friendS) now stood, in tHeir splendid 
bindings, on the shelves of the pawn- 
broker. The handsome cup, given him 
the electors of Stafford, sbsued the 
same fatiK Three or four fine pictorea 
by Gainsborough, and one by Morland, 
were sold for little more* than five hun- 
dred pounds; and evep the piecious 
portrait of hia first wife, hy Reynolds, 
though not actually sSh during hif life, 
votiisbed away from his eyes imo other 
hands. , \ 

Adiid aii the distresses of these latter 
years of hflir Jdfe, he appears but rarely to 
havu had recourse to pecuniary assistance 
from friends. Mr Peter Moore, Mr Iroiy , 
monger, and one' or two others, whp did 
more for the comfort of >his dedine Idian 
any of his high and noble alsociati^ con- 
cur in stating that, except Ibr.aiich an oc- 
casional trifie as his coacn-hire, hi was by 
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no mcan^, as has Ii^cji .sometimes assert- 
ed, in the luihit of borrowing. One in- 
• stance, ho\v|“ver, where he laid himself 
under this sort of obligation, deserves to 
be mentioned. Soon after the return of 
Mr Canning from Lisbon, a letter was put 
into his hands, in the House of Com- 
mons, which proved to be a request from* 
his old friend Sheridan, then lying ill in 
bed, that he would oblige him with the 
loan of a hundred }X>unds. It is unne- 
cessary to say that the request was prompt- 
ly and feelingly complieil with ; — and if 
the pupil has ever regretted leaving the 
politics of his ma.ster, it was not at that 
moment, at least, such a feeling was like- 
ly to present itself. 

While death was thus gaining fast on 
Sheridan, the miseries of his life were 
thickening round him also ; nor did the 
last corner, in which he now lay down to 
die, afford him any asylurfi from the cla- 
mours of his legal pursuers. Writs and 
exeaition.s came in rapid succession, and 
bailiffs at length gain^ possession of his 
house. It was aliout the beginning of 
May, that Lord Holland, on being in- 
formed hy Mr Rogers (who was one of 
the very few that W'atched the going out 
of this great light with interest) of the 
dreary situation in which his old friend 
w'.'is lying, paid him a visit one evening, 
in company with Mr Rogers, and by the 
corthality, suavity, and cheerfulness of his 
conversation, shed a charm round that 
chamber of sickness, which, perhaj^s, no 
other voice but Ins own coirld have im- 
parted. 

In the meantime, the clamours and in- 
cursions of creditors increased. A sheriff's 
officer at length arrested the dying man 
in his bed, and was about to carry him 
off, in his blankets, to a spungiug-houNe, 
when Doctor Bain interfered, — and, by 
threatening the officer with the respopsi- 
bility he must incur, if, as was but tbo 
probable, his prisoner should expire on 
the way, averted this outrage. 

Alxmt the middle of June, the atten- 
tion and sympathy of the Public were, 
for the first time, awakened to the deso- 
late situation of Sheridan, by an article 
that appeared in the Morning Post, — 
written, as I understand, by a gentleman, 
who, though on no very cordial terms 
with him, forgot every other feeling in n 
generous pity for his fate, and in honest 
indignation against those who now de- 
serted him. “ Oh delay not,” said the 
writer, without naming the person to 
whom he alluded, — “ delay not to draw 
aside the curtain within which that proud 
spirit hides its sufferings.” He then add-*, 
with a striking anticipation of What after, 
wards happened Prefer ministering 
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in the chamber of sickness to muster- 
ing at • ' 

^ The splendid sorrows that .adorn the 
hearse 

1 say. Life and Succour against West- 
min.sier.Abbey and a Funeral !” 

This article produced a strong and ge- 
neral sensation, and was reprinted in the 
same paper the following day. Its ef- 
fect, too, was soon visil>le in tlie calLs 
made at Sheridan's door, and in the ap- 
pearance of such names as the fluke of 
York, the Duke of Argyle, Ac., among 
the visitors. But it was now too late ; — 
the spirit, that thc.se unavailing tributes 
might once have comforted, uns now 
fast lo.sing the consciousness of every thing 
earthly, but pain. After a succession of 
shivering fits, he fell into a state of ex- 
haustion, in which he continued, with 
but few more signs of snflering, till his 
death. A day or two before that event, 
the Bishop of London read prayers by his 
bed-side,* and on Sunday, the seventh of 
.luly, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he 
died. 

On the following Saturday the Funeial 
took place; — his remains having been 
previously removed from Saville.Row to 
the house of his friend, Mr Peter Moore, 
in Great George-Strcct, We.stminster, 
From thence, at one o’clock, the proce.s- 
sion moved on foot to the Abbey, where, 
in the only sjwt in Poet’s (tinier that 
remained unoccupied, the body was in- 
terred, and the followiiig simple inscrip- 
tion marks its rc.sting-place : — 

RICHAUD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 

BOHN, 1751, 

DIED, 7th JULY 181 G. 

THIS ILABBLE is THE TRIBUTE OF AN 
ATTACHED FRIEND, 

PETER MOORE. 

Seldom has there been .such an array 
of raiik as graced this funeral. The Pall- 
bearers were the Duke of Bedford, the 
6arl of Lauderdale, Earl Mulgrave, the 
Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, 
and Lord Spencer. Among the mourners 
were His Royal Highness the Duke ol* 
York, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Argyle, the Mar- 
quisses of Anglesea and Tavistock ; the* 
Earls of Thanct, Jersey, Harrington, Bes- 
borough, Mexhorough, Rossi} n, and Yar- 
mouth ; Lords George Cavendish and 
Robert SpeiHHT ; Viscounts Sidrfioutb, 
Granville, and Duncannon ; j..ordR Riveris, 
Erskine, and Lynedoch ; the Lord Mayor; 
Right Hori. G. Canning and VV, l*ole, 
&c. See, 

Where w-erc they all, these Royal and 
Noble persons, who now qrowded to 
“ partake the gale” of Sheridan’s glory— 
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U'/jfre U'cro thjy all, while any life re- 
mained ID linn? VVlicr^* were they lUl, 
hilt a few weeks before, when their iii- 
lerposilion tinglu have saved his heart 
Iruin Ineaking, — or, vi'hen the zeal, now 
wasted on the grave, might have southed 
and coiiitorted the death<bed ? This is 
u subjeet on w'hich it is difficult to speak 
with patience. If the man was unworthy 
of the commonest offices of humanity 
while he lived, why all this jiarade of 
regret and liomagc over his tomb ? 

There appeared some verses at the 
lime, which, how-ever intemperate in 
their satire and careless in their style, 
came, evidently, warm from the heart of 
the writer, and contained sentiments to 
which, even in his pooler moments, he 
needs not hesitate to subscribe 

Oh it sickens the heart to see bosoms so 
hollow', 

And friendships so false in the great 
and high-born ; — 

To think what a long line of Titles may 
follow 

Tlic relics of him who died friendless 
and lorn ! 

“ Ilow proud they can press to the fu- 
neral aiTay 

Of him whom they shunn'd, in his 
sickness and sorrow— 

How baiiids may seize his last blanket 
to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by Nobles 
to-morrow !’* 

'i'hc anonymous wTiter thus character- 
ises the talents of Sheridan 

Was this, then, the fate of that high- 
gifted man ? 

The pride of the palace, the bower, 
and the hall — 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel— who 
ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and 
w'as master of all ;— 

Whose mind' was an essence, com- 
pounded, with art. 

From the finest and best of all other 
men's pow'cr.s 

Who rul’d, like a wizard, the w orld of 
the heart. 

And could call up its sunshine, or draw 
dow'n its showers ; — 

Whose humour, as gay as the fire- 
fly’s light, 

Flay’d round every subject, and shone, 
as it play’d ; — 

Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as 
bi ight, 

Ne’er carried a 'hear t-b tain aw'ay on its 
. blade ;— v* 


Whose eloquence, br/ghlcn/ng w hate\ cr 
it ined, 

Whether reason or fancy, the gay or 
the grave, 

Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a 
tide, 

As ever bore Freedom aloft on its 
w'ave !” 

Mr Moore closes his interesting 
work, with an impartial analysis of 
the character of Sheridan. This wo 
sliall give at length, as wo consi- 
der it to be the most important pai t 
of these Memoirs, whether viewed 
in reference to the powers of the 
writer, or the satisfaction and in- 
struction of the reader. 

In considering the intellectual pow’ers 
of this extraordinary man, the circum- 
stance that first strikes us is the very 
scanty foundation of instruction upon 
which he contrived to raise 'himself to 
such eminence both as a writer and a po- 
litician. It is true, in the line of autlior- 
ship he pursued, erudition was not so 
much w anting ; and his w-it, Ukc . the 
laurel of Ccesar, w^as leafy enough to hide 
any barenness in this resided. In politics, 
too, he had the advantage of entering 
ujion his career at a time when habits of 
business und a knowledge of details were 
less looked for in public men than they 
are at present, and when the House of 
Commons was, for various reasons, a 
more open play -ground for eloquence and 
wit. The great increase of public busi- 
ness, since then, has necessarily made a 
considerable change in this resjxct. Not 
only has the time of the Legislature be- 
come too precious to be wasted ujxin the 
mere gymnastics of rhetoric, but even 
those graces, with which true Oratory 
surrounds her statements, are but impa- 
tiently borne, where the statement itself 
is the primary and pressing object ol the 
hearer. Burke, we know, was, even for 
his ow'ii time, too much addfeted to what 
falconers • w'ou Id call rak'mg, or flying 
w'ide of his game ; but there w as hardly , 
perhaiis, one among his great contemiH)- 
raries, who, if beginning lus career at 
]ircscnt« would not find it, in some de- 
gree, necessary to conform hi^ style to 
the taste for business and matter-of-fact 
that is prevalent. Mr Fitt would be com- 
pelled to curtail the march of bis sen- 
tences,— Mr Fox would learn to repeat 
himself less lavii lily,— nor would Mr 
Sheridan venture to enliven a question of 
evidence by a long and pathetic appeal to 
Filial Piety. 

In addition to this change in the cha- 
racter and tasU of the House of Com- 
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w i.clj, wli.lc It ii.is lowiircd ihe 
v«i\uc ()f somo of the qualifications posscH- 
sed by Sheridan, has created a demand 
for others of a more useful, but less splen- 
did kind, which his education and habits 
■ of life would have rendered less easily at- 
tainable by him, we must take also into 
account the prodigious difference produ- 
ced by the general movement, at present, 
of the whole civilized world towards 
knowledge; — a movement, which no 
public man, however great his natural ta- 
lents, could now lag behind with impu- 
nity, and which requires nothing less 
than the versatile and encychpa'dic 
})o\vers of a Brougham to keep pace 
wrth it. 

Another striaing cfasrjcteristic of Slic- 
ridan, us an orator and a writer, was the 
great degree of labour and preparation 
which his productions in both lines cost 
him. Of this the reader has seen some 
runoiis proofs in the preceding images, 
'fhough the papers left behind by him 
have added nothing to the stock of his 
chef-d'auvrest they have gfven us an in- 
^ight into his manner of producing his 
great works, which is, perhaps, the next 
most interesting thing to the works them- 
selves. Though no new star has been 
discovered, the history of the formation 
of those wc already possess, and of the 
gradual process by which they were 
brought firm to retain their gathered 
beams,” has, as in the instance of The 
School for Scandal, been most interesting- 
ly unfolded to us. 

The same marks of labour are disco- 
verable throughout the whole of his Par- 
liamentary career. He never made a 
speech of any moment, of which the 
sketch, more or less detailed^ has not 
been found among his papers^with the 
.showier passages generally written two or 
three times over (often without any mi- 
tcriah change in their form) upon small 
detached pieces of paper, or on cards. To 
such niinutifit of effect did he attend, that 
1 have found, in more than one instance, 
a memorandum made of the praise place 
in which the ^ords ** Good God, Mr 
Speaker,” were to be introduced. These 
preparatory sketches are continued down 
to his latest displays ; and it is observ- 
able, that when, from the increased de- 
rangement of bis affairs, he had no longer 
leisure or coHectedness enough to prepare, 
he ceased to speak. 

The only time he could hate fbund for 
this pre-arrangement of his thoughts (of 
which few, ftonrtlid apparent idleness of 
ifits life, suspected Him) must have been 
during ihc many -hours of ihe day thut'hc 
remained m had,— when, ftec^uenlly, 
^ white the world gavj hiip credit for Wing 


ahlccp, he was^mployed in laying the 
frame-work of his wit and eloquence for 
the evening. 

That this habit of premeditation was 
not altogether owing to a want of quick- 
ness, appears from the power and livcli- 
iie.ss of his replies in Parliament, and the 
vivacity of some of his retorts in conver- 
.sation. The labour, indeed, which be 
found necessary for his public displays 
was, in a great degree, the combined ef- 
fect of his ignorance and his taste ; — the 
one rendering him fearful of committing 
himself on the vutitcr of his task, and the 
other making him fastidious and hesita- 
ting as to the manner of it. J cannot 
help thinking, however, that there must 
have been, also, n degree of natural slow- 
ness in the first movements of his mind 
upon any topic y and that, like Ihi'se 
animats which remain gazing upon their 
prey licfore they .seize it, he found it ne- 
ce.ssary to look intently at his subject fur 
some time, before he was able to make 
the last, quick spring, that mastered it. 

Amotig the proofs of this de[7endence 
of his fancy upon time and thought for 
its dovelopement, may be mentioned his 
familiar letters, as far as their fewness 
enables us to' judge. Had his wit been a 
^ ft-mt, that would fall without shaking,” 
we should, in these communications at 
least, lind some casual w'indfulls of it. 
But, from the w ant of sufficient lime to 
search and cull, he seems to have iJiven 
up, in despair, all thoughts of being lively 
in his letters ; and, accordingly, as the 
reader must have observed in the spbei- 
mens that have been given, his composi- 
tions in this w'ay are not only unenlivened 
by any excursions beyond the bounds of 
mere muter of fact, but, from the habit ^ 
or necessity of taking a certain portion of 
time for coprection, are singularly con- 
fused, disjointed, and inelegant in their 
style. 

It is certain that even his bon^mots in 
society were not always to be set down to 
the credit of the occasion ; but that, fre- 
quently, like skilful priests, he prepared 
the miracle of the moment hefore-hand. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more remark- 
able than "the pationoe and tact, with 
which he would wait through a whole 
evening for the exact moment when the 
shaft, which he had* ready feathered, 
might be let fly with effect. There was 
no effort, either obvious or disguised, to 
lead to the subject— -no ” question de- 
tached {as he himself expresses it) to 
draw you into the ambuscade of his 
ready-made joke”— and, when the lucky 
moment did arrive, the nalilra) and acci- 
dental manner in which he would let this 
treasured sentence fall from his lips, ion- 
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s;deijljly adilud lo tl)c ajjtonr'hnieiU nnd 
the ch.inn. So hiight a thing, jinKlueed 
so easily, seemed like the delivery of 
Wiclancl’« AmrinUin a dream ; — and his 
o\rn apparent uiicoitscionsncat? of the value 
of what he said might have deceivetf dull 
people into the idea that there was realfy 
nathing in it. 

'I'he consequence of this I'nracticc of 
wailing for the moment of effect was, 
(as all, who have been much in his aoeic* 
ty, mii^t have oh.'itTved,) that he woukf 
remain Inert in conversation, and even 
taciturn, for hoars, and then suddenly 
roineout with some brilliant sally, which 
threw a light over the whole evening, and 
>viis carr'ied away in the memories of alf 
present. Nor must it be supposed that 
in the intervais, either before or after 
these dashes, he. ceased lo he agreeable ; 
on the contrary, he had a grace and good 
nature in uis manner, which gave a 
charm lo even his most ordinary sayings, 
.~and there was, besides, that ever- 
'^peakiiTg lustre in his eye, which made it 
imfwssihlo, even when he was silent, to 
forget who he was. 

A curious instance of the care ivith 
which he treasured up the felicities of hia 
wit, appears in the use he made of one 
of thos^li ejiigrammatic passages, which 
the reader may remember among the me* 
inorandums for his Comedy of Alfecta* 
tion, and w’hich, in its first form, ran 
thus “ He certainly has a great deal 
of fancy, and a very good memory ; bat, 
with a perverse ingenuity, he employs 
ihv'«e qualities as no other person does,— 
for he employs his f.incy in his narratives, 
and keeps his recollection for his wit : — 
when he makes his jokes, yon applaud 
f he accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only 
when he states his facts that you- admire 
the tlighta of lus imagination.” After 
many efforts to express this thouglit more 
concisely, and to reduce the language of 
ic to that condensed and elastic state, in 
>vFiieh alone it gives force to the projec- 
tiles of wit, he kept the passage by him 
I>aticiu1y some years,— dll he at length 
found an opportunity of turning it tO' ac* 
count, in a rciiiy, I believe, to Mr Onn* 
das, in the Mouse of Commons, when, 
with the most cxtem|x>raneous air, he 
hroiight it forth, in the following com- 
pact and ))ointed form “ The Right 
Honourable Gentleman is indclited to his 
memory for his jests, and to his imagina- 
non for his facts.” 

Itis Political Charactef stands out so 
fully in these pagc«s that it is needless, by 
any comments, to attempt to raise it into 
stronger rcllrf. If to watch over the 
Rights of the Subject, and guard them 
against the cncroachtncnli of Power, be, 


even ill safe and ordinary times, a la-'k 
full of usclulness and hoiTotir, bovv much 
more glorious to have stood centlnel over' 
tlie same sacred trust, through a pei-iod 
sa trying as that viitli which SlK^ridan 
had to struggle— when Liberty itself Inul 
become suspected and unjxipular — when 
Authority had succeeded in identifyirtg 
patrtotlaiiT with treason, afrd w hen the feW 
remaining and deserted friends of Free-" 
dom^ere reduced to take their stand on 
a narrowing isthmus, berwecit Anarchy 
«)ii one side, and the incursiunM of i*ower 
on the other. How manfuily be niam- 
tained his ground in a position so critical, 
the annrals of Kngland and the Cham- 
pious of her Constitution will long testi- 
fy. The truly national spirit, too, viith 
which, when that stniggre wsin past, and 
the dangers to liberty from without seem- 
ed greater than any from within, he fot- 
gotall past differences irt the one com- 
mon cause of Kntglrshmen, and, while 
others gave but the Irft hand t > the 
Country,” proffiircd her both of his, 8taiU|>- 
cd a seal of sincerity on his public con- 
duct, which, in the eyes Of nil England, 
authenticated it as genuine patriotism. 

To^his own party, it is true, his Con<» 
duct presented a very different phasis ; 
and if implicit partisanship were the solo 
merit of, a public man, hia movements, 
at this and pther junctuivs, w'ere far too 
independent and unharnessed to lay claim 
to it. But, however useful may be the 
bond of Parly, there are occasions that 
supersede it; and, in ail snehtieviations 
from 'the fidelity which it enjoins, the 
two questions to be asked arc— were they, 
as regarded the Pabliic, right? uere tliey, 
ns regarded' the iudividuul himself, un- 
purchased ? To the funner question, in 
the instance Of Sheridan, the' whole coun- 
try responded in the (tffiemative ; nnd to 
the latter, his account uiih the Treasury, 
from first to last, is a sufficient answer. 

Rven, however, on the score of fide- 
lity to Party, when we recollect that he 
more than once submitted to some of the 
Worst martyrdoms which it imposes— 
that of sharing in the responsibility of 
opinions from which he dissented, and 
sulfVrhig by the ill consequences of mea- ^ 
surcs aig^ibst which he had protested ; — 
w'hen wo call to mind, too, that, during 
the Administration of Mr Addington, 
thougii agreeing’ wholly with the MIiun- 
try and differing with the- Whigs, he 
even then refused to profit by a iMsiiioii 
SO' favourable to his interests, and sub- 
mitted, like certain religionists, from, a 
point of honour, to sufl'er for a filith in 
which did irot belfeve— it Im- 

]) 0 ssihlc not to conccdp that even to the 
obUgations' Of Party he 'was as friithful as 
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could l)C cvpociccl from a spirit that so 
Jar outgrew its limits, and, in paying 
the tax of fiilclity while he asserted the 
freedom of dissent, showed that he could 
sacrifice every thing to it, except his opi- 
nion. Through all these occasional va- 
riations, too, he remained a genuine 
Whig to the last? and, as I have heard 
one of his owm party happily express it, 
was “ like pure gold, that changes colour 
in the fire, but comes out iinaltere<L” 

The transaction in 1S12, relative to 
the Household, was, as I have already 
said, the least defcn.sihle part of his public 
life. But it should be recollected how 
broken he was, both in mind and body, 
at that iK’iiod ; — his resources from the 
Theatre .it a.: end, — the shelter of Par- 
liument about to be taken from over his 
head also, — and old age and sickness 
coming on, as every hope and comfort 
vanished. In that wreck of all around 
him, the friendship of Carlton- T louse was 
the last asylum left to his pride and his 
hope ; and that even character itself 
should, in a too zealous moment, have 
been one of the sacrifices ottered up at 
the shrine that protected him, is a sub- 
ject more of deep regret than of wonder. 
The poet Cowley, in speaking of the 
tinproductncMiess of those pursuits con- 
nected with Wit and Fancy, says beau- 
tifully — 

*• Where mu h fairies once have danced, no 
gMvs vmH ever grow 

hut, unfi4 innately, thorns tri// grow 
lli'Tc ; — and he vvlio walks unsteadily 
among such thorns as now lieset the once 
enchanted path of Sheridan, ought not, 
after all, to be very severely criticised. 

Hi& social qualities were, unluckily for 
himself, hut too attractive. In addition 
to his p 9 v^crs of cpn\err.itioii, there was a 
well-bred good -nature in liis manner, as 
well as a defcrcMicc to the remarks and 
opinions of others, the want of which, very 
often, in distingui>hed wits, ott'ends the 
self-love of their hearers, and makes even 
the dues of admiration that they levy a 
Mirt of “ Droit de Sdi'tietn paid with 
unwillingness and distaste. 

No one was so ready and cheerful in 
jironioiing the amusement of a country- 
house; and on a rural cxcursioiu he was 
iilw'ays the soul of the party. 11 is talent 
at dressing a little dish w'as o^ten put in 
re(?uisition on such occasions, andean Irish 
slew' was that on which he particularly 
plumed himself- Some friends of his re- 
call with delight a day of this kind which 
they (MShcd with him, when he made 
the vvhojc party act over the Battle of 
the pyramids on Matsden Mtxir, and or- 
dered “ Captain*^ Creevey and others upon 


various services, against the cows and 
donkeys eiilrenched in the ditches. Be- 
ing of so ])layfui a dis}K}sition himself, it 
W'as not v\onderful tlt^ut he should take 
such pleasure in the society of children. 
I have t)een told, as doubly characteristic 
of him, that he has often, ^at Mr Monck- 
toii's, kept a chaise and four waiting half 
the day for him at the door, while he 
romped w-itli the children. 

Among his habits, it may not be un- 
interesting to know that his hours Of com- 
position, as long ns he continued to bean 
author, were at night, and that he requi- 
red a profusion of lights aroui.d him v^hiie 
he wrote. Wine, too, was one of his fa- 
vourite helps to inspiration “ If the 
thought (he would say) is slow to come, 
a glass of good wine encourages it, and, 
when it doa> come, a glass oi good wine 
rew'ords it.” 

Having taken a cursory view' of his 
Literary, l^)lltIcal, and Social qualities, it 
remains for me to say a few' words upon 
that most important point of all, his 
Moral character. 

There ore few' persons, as we have seen, 
to whose kind and attcctionatc conduct, 
ill some of the interesting lelalions 
of domestic life, so many strong and ho- 
nourable testimonies remain. The pains 
he took to win back the estranged feeling!* 
of his father, and the filial tenderness with 
w hich he repaid long years of parental ca- 
price, show a heart that had, at least, set 
out by the right road, however, in after 
years, it may have missed the w'ay. 'J’hc 
enthusiastic love which his sister bore him, 
and retained, unblightcd by distance or ne- 
glect, is another proof of the infiucnce of 
his amialile feelings, at tliut period of life 
when he was as yet unspoiled by the 
world. We have seen the romantic fond- 
ness which he piescrved towards the first 
Mrs Sheridan, even while doing his ut- 
most, and in vain, to extinguish the same 
feeling in her. With the second wife, a 
course nearly similar w'as run ;~the same 
“scatterings and eclipses” of att’ection, 
from the irregularities and vanities in 
which he continued to indulge, but the 
same hold kept of each other's hearts to 
the last. Her early letters to him breathe 
n passion little {>hort of idolatry, and her 
devoted attentions beside his death-bed 
showed that the esseniiul part of the feel- 
ing still remained. 

1 o claim an exemption for frailties and 
irregularities on the score of genius, while 
there arc such names as Milton and New- 
Ion on record, were to lie blind to the ex- 
ample which these and other great men 
have left, of the grandest intellectual 
puwcis, combined with thermos! virtuous 
lives. But, for the bias given curly to the. 
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mind hy eduration and circumjstances, lusivc calculations on both. He seemed 
even the Iea.-<f charitable may he iuclined at every new turn off atl^irs to be on 
to make large allowances. We have seen the point of redeeming himself ; and the 
how idly the young days of Sheridan were confidence of others in his resources was 
wasted — how soon hd was left (in the no less fatal to him than his own, as it 
words of the Prophet) to dwell care> but increased, the facilities of ruin that 
Icssly,'* and with what an undisciplined surrounded him. 

temfierament he was thrown upon the > Such a career as this— so shaped to- 
world, to meet at every steji that never- worda WTong, so inevitably devious — it 
failing spring of temptation, which, like is impossible to regard otherwise than 
the fatal fountain in the Garden of Armi* with the most charitable allowances. It 
da, sjmrkles up for ever in the pathway waa 6nc long paroxysm of excitement—, 
of such a man no pause fur thought— no inducements 

to prudence — the attractions all drawing 
“ Un fontcsorgeinlei,chc vaghee monde the wrong way, and a voice, like that 
Ha Tacque si, che i riguardanti asaeta, which Bossuet describes^ crying inexora- 
Ma dentro ai freddi ^uoi cristalli asconde hly from behind him, “ On, On !” In- 
T)i tosco cstran malvagjta secreta.” stead of wondering at the wreck that 

followed all this, our only surprise should 
Kven marriage, which is among the be, that so much remained* uninjured 
sedatives of other men’s lives, but formed through the trial,— that his natural good 
a part of the romance of his. The very feelings should have struggled to the 
attractions of his wife increased his dan- with his habits, and his sense of all 
ger, hy doublipg, as it were, the power that was right in conduct so long sur- 
of the world over him, and leading him vived his ability to practise it. 
a^-tray hy her light as well ashy his own. Numerous, however, as were the cau- 
Had Ills talents, even then, lieen sub- ses that con^'-irred to disorganise his mo- 
jerted to the rnancs^e of a profession, ral character, in his pecuniary embar- 
• there was still a chance that business, rassment lay the source of those blemishes 
and the round of regularity which it re-, that discredited him most in the eyes of 
quires, might have infused some spirit the world. He might have indulged his 
of order into his life. But the Stage— vanity and hia passions, like others, with 
his gloiy and his ruin — opened upon but little loss of reputation, if the con- 
him ; and the property of which it made sequence of these indulgencies had niH 
him master was exactly of that treacli- been obtruded upon observation in the 
crous kind, which not only deceives a forbidding form of debts and distre‘sses. 
man himself, but enables him to deceive So much did his friend* Richardson, who 
others, and tlius combined all that a per- thoroughly knew^ him, consider his whole 
son of his carelessness and ambition had character to have been influenced hy 
most to dread. An uncertain income, *bc straitened circumstances in whicli 
w’hich, hy eluding calculation, gives an he was placed, that. he used often lt> 
excuse fur improvidence, and, siill imwe say, “ If an enchanter could, by the 
fatal, a facility of raising money, by' touch of his wand, endow Sheridan sud- 
wdiich the lesson, that the jiiessure of denly w'ith fortune, he would instantly 
distress brings with it, ia evaded till it transform him into a most honourable 
comes too late to be of use — such was tmd moral man.” As some corrobora- 
the dangerous power put into his hands, tion of this opinion, I must say that, in 
in his six-and- twentieth y'ear, and a- the course of the inquiries which my 
midst the intoxication of as deep and task of biographer imposed upon me, I 
quick draughts of fame as ever young have found all who were ever engaged 
author quailed. Scarcely had the zest of in pecuniary dealings with him, not exr 
this excitement begun to wear off, when cepting those who suffered most severely 
he was suddenly transjxirted into another hy his irregularities, (among which class 
sphere, w'herc successes still more flat- I may cite the respected name of Mr 
tcring to his vanity awaited liim. With- Hammersley,) unanimous in expressing 
out any increase of means, he became their conviction that he always mmnt 
the companion and friend of the first fairly and honourably; and that to the 
Nobles and Trinces, and paid the usual inevitable pressure of circumstances a- 
tax of such unequal friendships, by, in lone, any failure that occurred in his en- 
the end, losing them, and ruining him- gagements was to be imputed, 
self. The viCTssitudes of a political life. There cannot, indeed, be a stronger 
and those deceitful vistas into ottlce that exemplification of the truth, that a want 
were Tor ever opening on his'party, made of regularity becomes, itself, a vice, from 
his hopes a<» fluctuating and uncertain as the manifold c\ils to which it Iqads, than 
mean®, and encouraged the same de- the whole InMory of Mr Sheridan’s jic- 
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fuiiinry tmn^actllons, So far from never 
paying his debts^ as w often asserted of 
him, he was, infant, always paying?— 
but in such u careless and indiscriminate 
manner, and with so little justice to him^ 
aelfor others, as often to leave the re* 
spectable creditor to su/ler for his pa* 
tience, while the fraudulent dun was ]iaid 
two or three times over. Never <^m* 
ining accounts nor referring to receipts, 
he seemed as if, (in imitation of his own 
f^harles, preferring generosity to justice,) 
he wished to make paying os like as pos* 
sible to giving. Interest, too, with its 
usual, silent accumulation, swelled every 
debt ; and I have found several instances 
among his accounts where the interest 
upon a small sum had been suft'ered to 
increase till it outgrew the principal . 

“ minima' ^r* ip»a puelta sui^ 

Notwithstanding all this, however, his 
debts were by no means so considerable 
as has been supposed. In the year 1809, 
he empow'ered Sir R. Rerkely, Mr Peter 
Moore, and Mr Frederick Homan, by 
power of attorney, to examine into his 
])ecuniary atfhirs, and take measurea for 
the discharge of all claims upon him* 
Ti.ese gentlemen, on examination, ‘found 
that his hona fide debts were about ten 
thousand ^lounds, while his api^arent debts 
amounted to five or six times as much. 
Whether from conscientiousness or from 
pride, however, he would not suft’er any 
of the claims to be contested, but said 
that the demands w'ere all fair, and must 
be paid just as they v/ere stated ; though 
it was w'ell known that many of them 
liad been satisfied more than once. These 
gentlemen, accordingly, declined to pro- 
ceed any farther with their commission. 

On the same false feeling he acted in 
when the balance due on the 
sale of his theatrical property was paid 
him, in a certain number of Shores* 
When applied to by any creditor, he. 
would give him one of these Shares, and 
allowing his claim entirely on his own 
showing, leave him to pay himself out of 
it, and refhnd the balance* Thus irre- 
gular at all times, even when most wish- 
mg to be right, he deprived honesty it- 
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self of its merit and advantages; and, 
where he happened to be^just, left it 
'doubtful ('IS l40ckc says of those religious 
people, who believe right by chance, 
without examination,) “ whetlicr even 
the luckiness of the accident excused the 
Irregularity of the proceeding.” 

The consequence, however, of this 
continual paying was, that the number of 
his creditors gradually diminished, and 
that ultimately the amount of his debts 
was, taking all circumstances into ac- 
count, by no means considerable. Two 
years after his death it appeared by a 
list made up by his Solicitor, from chiiins 
sent in to him, in consequence of an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers, that the 
bond Jide debts amounted to al)out five 
thousand five hundred |K)uiida. 

If, therefore, we consider his jjccu- 
niary irregularities in reference to the in* 
^ury that they inflicted u})on others, the 
quantum of evil for whi^ he is respon- 
sible, becomes, after all^ not so great. 
There are many persons in the enjoy- 
ment of fair characters in the wmld, 
who WQuld be happy to have no deeper 
encroachment upon the pro|>crty of other j 
to answer for, and who may well won- 
,der by what unlucky management She- 
ridan 8houl4 contrive to found so ex- 
tensive a reputation for bad pay upon so 
smoll an amount of debt. 

Let it never, too, be forgotten, in es- 
timating this part of his character, that 
had he been less consistent and disinter- 
ested in his public conduct, he might 
have commanded the means of being in- 
dependent and resjxjctuble in private* He 
might have died a rich apostate, instead 
of closing a life of patriotism in beggary. 
He might (to use a line expression of his 
ow'n) have “ hid his head in a coronet,” 
instead of earning for it but the barren 
wreath of public gratitude* While, there- 
fore, we admire the great sacrifice that 
he made, let us be tolerant to the errors 
and imprudences which it entailed upon 
him ; and, recollecting how vain it is to 
look for dny thing unalloyed in this 
world, rest aatisfifed with the Martyr^ 
without re(|uiring also the Saint* 
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WORKS PllEPAUlNG FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A Member of the Asiatic Society has 
in the press, “ An Historical View of 
the Hindoo Astronomy, from the earliest 
period to the present time.” 

The sixteenth and last volume of the 
new edition of the “ Theiltre Complet 
des Grecs,”by M. Raoul Rochette, is just 
ready for publication. 

Mr Brnnsby Cooper will publish, in a 
few days, ;in Anatomical Description of 
the Ligaments, as connected with the 
.Joints. 

Mr E. H, Barker Is preparing for the 
press a Biography of the late Dr Parr. 

A French translation of the novel 
“ Marriage,” is about to appear in Paris. 

An elegant Collection of chaste Amatory 
Poems, from the best outhors, will appear 
within the month. 

A new edition of Bishop Andrews* 
” Prcces Privatae Quotidianai,” first pub- 
lished in 1G75, in Greek and Latin, is 
nearly ready. 

The Fruits of Faith,” with Elegies and 
other Moral Poems, by H. Campbell, are 
announced for publication. 

A French translation of Scotch Border 
Minstrelsy will appear in Paris within a 
few days. 

The modern French Biography, en- 
titled “ Biographic des Contemporaines,” 
will be completed by the publication of 
two more volumes in the course of the 
month. 

The first Part of a new work, entitled 
” Laconics, or the best Words of the best 
Authors,*’ will be published on the Its of 
November, and a Part will appear month- 
ly until the work is completed, which will 
not exceed twelve Parts, with highly- 
finished Portraits. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by 
a collection of the fpssil remains of plants 
peculiar to the coal formations of Great 
Britain, by E. J. Artis, is announced in 
4to. 

Sketches, political, geographical, and 
statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
dc la Plata, ^c. will soon be published. 

Pr J. A. Paris has in the press, a work 
on the Digestive Functions, and on the 
various complaints incident to their dis- 
ordered states { with a general view of 
Curative Dietetics. 

Dr J. K. Smith’s Practical Treatise on 
Poisons, forming a comprehensive Manual 
of Toxicology, is nearly ready. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, inclu- 
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ding statistical and topographical Repohst 
&c., by James Annesley, Esq. of the Mad- 
rasi Medical Establishment, will soon be 
published. 

The Brazen Mask,' a Kovel, hy Mrs 
Charlotte Putney ; Montville, or the Dark 
Heir of the Castle ; and the Stranger of 
the Valley, or Louisa and Adelaide, an 
American Tale, are announced for publi- 
cation. 

Sephora, a Ilebrexv Tale, descriptive of 
the country of Palestine, and of the man- 
ners and customs of the ancient Israelites, 
may shortly be expected. 

Outlines of Truth, by a Lady^ fljfc in 
the press. 

Botanical Sketches of the Twenty-four 
Glasses in thcLinnaean System, with fifty 
specimens of English plants, taken from 
nature, containing an account uf their 
place of growth, time of flowering, and 
medicinal properties, with many Plates, 
are announced. 

Nugae Sdcrae ; or, Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, will soon be publish- 
ed in a neat pocket-volume. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
the Vanity of this Mortal Life, or of Man 
as considered only in his present Mortal 
State; with a Dedicatory Epistle to a 
Mourning Family, by John Howe, M.A., 
of Magdalen College, Oxon. 

A trapslation of the Six Cantos of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, in Veise, will shortly be 
published. 

The Camisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoc, a Tale, in three vols. ISrao., 
is nearly ready for publication. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des l/r- 
sins, from the original MS. in the posses- 
sion of the Duke dc Choiseul, is nearly 
ready. 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. Ac., fep- 
8vo., may shortly be expected. 

Herban, a Poem, in Four Cantos, is 
announced. 

An Epitome of Classical Geography, 
with Historical Notices of the most im- 
portant Ancient Nations, &c., by VV. C. 
Taylor, A.B., will speedily be published. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian, are announced for publication, 
in post 8vo. 

Part IL of the Economy of the Eyes, 
by Dr Kitchener, is just ready for publi- 
cation. 

Messrs Trciutei luid Wiirtz have in the 
])resS, both in English and in French, Se- 
cret Memoirs of the Royal Family of 
3P 
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France, during the Revolution ; with ori- 
ginal and authentic Anecdotes of contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and other distinguished 
personages of that eventful period : from 
the journal, letters, and conversations of 
the Princess Lambrtllc. By a Lady of 
Hank, in the confidential service of that 
unfortunate Princess. Each edition wdll 
he pubh'slicd in two vols. 8vo., and will 
be accompanied with a portrait and fac- 
similes. 

A Greek and English Dictionary, on 
the Plan of Schrevelius, is announced. 
Besides the various parts of words usual 
in that work, this Dictionary will be found 
to contain all the inflexions of words used 
in the New Testament; and also the 
w’ords peculiar lo those Greek Tragedies 
commonly read at schools. By the Rev. 
John Groves. 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio, or Cabinet 
Selection of Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities, in two vols. ix)St 8vo., will speed- 
ily be published. 

The Hearts of Steel, a new historical 
novel, by the author of ** O’Halloran,” 
&c. may be expected in a few days. 

The Blessings of Friendship, and other 
Poems, by James M‘Henry, B.M. will 
soon be published. 

Loudon’s Encycloptedia of Agriculture 
will appear in a few days. Also, the 
Gardener’s Quarterly Register, and Maga- 
zine of Rural and Domestic Improvement, 
to be continued every month. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, or Events of days that are gone, 
by the author of “ The Scriniuni,” is now 
just ready. 

The Life and Adventures of Pandurang 
Hari, a Hindoo, will shortly be published, 
in three vols. 12mo. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of General Count 
Dismark, by Captain L. Beamish, 4th 
Dragoon Guards, are just ready. 

The Mfrror of the Months is in tl^e 
press. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhoea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra, is an- 
nounced for publication. 

We are informed that a complete His- 
tory of the city of Westminster is in pre- 
paration. It will contain, besides anec- 
dotes of the illustrious individuals who 
have resided in it, an ample illustration of 
the sports and pastimes which tcxik place 
in the palace of Whitehall during the 
reigns of James and the Charles’s. Every 
object of architectural and topographical 
interest will be duly noticed. 

A work on the plan of the German Lite- 
rary Almanacks will be published early 
in the month of November next, by Messrs 
Baynes & Son, of Paternoster- Row.— 


The volume is intended more c’^pccially 
for the religious reader of literary compo- 
sitions, and will, therefore, contain only 
those productions that have an obviously 
religious or moral tendency. The il- 
lu.strations (twelve in number) are by 
Martin, Westall, Corhoulcl, Wiight, 
Brook, ^c. ; and the engravings by 
Heath, Finderi, Mitchell, Melville, &c. 
&c. 

The Rev, C. Wcllbcloved, 'rheological 
Tutor at the York College, has ju.st pub- 
lished the Fourth Part of his improved 
Translation of the Bible, with Notes cri- 
tical and explanator} , and with practical 
Reflections, for the use of families, 'Fhis 
part completes the Pentateuch, with an 
abstract of the Mosaic l^aw, systematically 
arranged ; and a Dissertation on the Jew- 
ish books and economy. 

Mr Thomas Sharpe has announced a 
Dissertation on the Coventry Pageants 
and Mysteries. A history of the earliest 
dramatic entertainments of this country 
has long been wanted, and this promises 
to be a curious and highly-interesting pub- 
lication. 

The Speeches of Mr Canning, wc are 
given to urulerstand, are in the pre-sv-, un- 
der the superintenilancc of a gentleman 
and a scholar, in every respect qualified 
for the task. 'Phis work is to consist 
of two volumes, witli a preface, notes, 
&c. 

Reprinting for publication, Reports of 
the Parliamentary Proceedings of last 
Session, systematically arranged and criti- 
cized, one vol. 8vo. — Also, in another vo- 
lume, to he had separately, if required. 
Abstracts of all important Papers present- 
ed during the Session. — To lie continued 
anhually. 

Dr Ayre, author of the work on the 
Functional Derangement of the Liver, and 
other organs of digestion, has in the press 
a work on the Patliology and I'reatmcnt 
of Dropsies ; the Second Part, which will 
be published in a few weeks, emtaining 
an Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Liver. 

Joseph John Gurney has an 8vo. vo- 
lume in the press, to he entitled, Essays 
on the Evidences and Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr J. Bentley has m the press, an lli‘'- 
lorical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, 
from the cdriie.'^t dawn of that science in 
India down to the present time. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Li- 
verpool, taken from the opposite side of 
the river, is about to appear. 

The forthcoming volume of the Forget- 
Me-Not will be ready for delivery some 
time in November. The literary depart- 
ment embraces, among many others, con- 
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tribulions in verse and prose from the 
jiens of James Montcromery, Ksq., Rev. 
(i. Croly, Rev. R. Pohvhele, J. 11. Wif. 
fen, Esq., Henry Neele, Esq., Rev. J. 
Blanco White, J. Dowring, Esq., T. 
Harral, Esq., Rev. 0* Woodley, Rev. W. 
B. Claik, W. C. Stafford, Esq., H. 
Brandreth, Esq., Mr J. Bird, Miss Lan- 
don, Mrs Hcmahs, Miss Mitford, Mrs 
Ilodand, Mrs Bowdich, Miss Pickersgill, 
Mrs C. B. Wilson, the late Mrs Cobbold. 
Mhs Hatfield, &c. &c. &c. The highly- 
finished Engravings, fourteen in number, 
are executed after the designs of Westall, 
Singleton, H. Corbould, Prout, Kills, 
Pugin &c., by Heath, Finden, G. Cor- 
bould, Le Keux, Winckle, and other 
eminent artists. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr 
Frederic Schlciermacher? with an Intro- 
duction by the Translator, containing an 
account of the controversy respecting the 
origin of the three first. Gospels since 
Bishop Marsh’s Dissertations, one vol. 
8vo. 

Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern ; 
illustrated with Notes, a critical Introduc- 
tion, and characters of the most eminent 
J.yric Poets of Scotland, by Allan Cun- 
ningham, four vols. post 8 VO. ^ 

The Elements of the DlfFerential and 
Integral Calculus, by the Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner of the University of Dublin. 8vo. 

An Analyticn) Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trig(uiometry, by the Rev. Dio- 
nysius Lardner, of the Unjiversity of 
Dublin. 8vo. 

The proprietor of Smirke’s Illustrations 
to Shnkspeare has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a series of Plates in continuation 
of that undertaking, but which will con- 
sist of original designs, by the most cele- 
brated Artists of the present day, and be 
found worthy to rank with such distin- 
guished talent. 

Mr Kendall is preparing for the press. 

Ancient Knighthood, and its Relations, 
w ith the pu.st and present state of So- 
ciety ; and particularly with the Modem 
Military Profession.” The same author 
is also preparing for the press, Geolo- 
gical Errors, and My tho- Zoology, or In- 
ipiiries concerning Sea Serjients, Crakens, 
Unicorns, Werc-wolvcs, C^cs, Pigmies, 
Ac.; to which is added. Contributions 
to the Natural and Civil History of seve- 
lal known Animals.” 

EDINBURGU^ 

A new and improved Edition of St. 
Guerdon’s SVel I, and other Poems, by the 
late Mr Thomas White, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics in the Academy Dumfries. 
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Peter Steel, A. ]^I. i.s preparing for pu^)- 
lication a Greek 'S^'oeabuJary, with Exer- 
cises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

There is in readiness for the press, and 
w'ill be published by subscription, an in- 
teresting work, dedicfited by permission 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Stow 
ell, entitled, A Digest on the Law of 
Scotland relating to Marriage,” but frdm 
its great extent and importance, it em- 
braces the Primitive Institution, and His- 
tory of Marriage, with its Laws in most 
of the civilized States ; likewise the Ca- 
non and Civil Law'.s, w'ith the Practice, 
Grounds, andPrincJplcs of our Institution- 
al Writers ; and, under appropriate Heads 
Md Classifications, the numerous detailed 
decisions in the Constitorial Court and 
College of Justice, since its Institution, 
nearly three Centuries past, with the 
Judgments of the House of Peers in 
Questions on this subject, a^rpealed to tliat 
Right Honourable House. Also the Rights 
consequent on Marriage, Legal 'and Con- 
ventional, in stante matrimonii^ and the 
Rights consequent on its dissolution, and 
other weighty considerations, introduced 
in the work, and calculated to be in the 
' highest degree useful to the Judge, Law- 
yer, Professional Gentleman, Heads of 
Families, the Guardians of Youth, the 
Clergy, Kirk Sessions, Session Clerks, 
Parochial Schoolmasters, and Teachers, 
the thoughtless and inexperienced youth 
of both sexes, and to all persons of sound 
discretion. And it is the more interesting 
at the present moment, than at any for- 
mer period, when it is considered that the 
Law of Marriage. excites the greatest in- 
terest in this and the sister kingdom. 
To be published jn four books .separately, 
with an Index Materiarum, a Running 
Margin, and a correct List of the Names 
of the numerous decided cases, and re- 
ferences to authorities of the highest cele- 
brit^r, and a useful and copious Appendix. 
By Peter Halkerston, LL.D. 

The Last of the Lairds, or the Life end 
Opinions of Malachi Mailings, Esq. of 
Auldbigj^gs. By the Author of An. 
nals of the Parish, &c. 

The Omen ; elegantly printed in a 
pocket volume. 

The Robber, and other Poems, by John 
Marshall, in one volume ]8ino* 

't'hc History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution. By the late Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel 
at Eastwood. A new- Edition, in eight 
volumes 8vo., containing a Memoir of 
the Author, a Preliminary Disaeitation, 
many Important Documents never be- 
fore published, numerous notes of Ulus- 
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tratioiis, liiographiciil ^^oiiccs, &lv. &c. 
By John Lee, D.l). one of the MinLsters 
of Ediabur^h, late Piofeesor of Kcclesias. 
tical History and Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andreev's. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, 
and all the other fofms of religion which 
have existed, particularly in regard to 
its moral tendency. By William Law. 
retice Brown, D.D. Principal of Maris- 
chall College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. 2 vols« 

8 VO. , 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, Popular 
and Practical, embracing an Account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na- 
tural Historical Character of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. B S.p. In , 
one large volume 8vo., with nearly lOOO- 
Figures. 

The German Novelists, a Series of 
Talcs, Homanccs, and Revels, selected 
from the ni06>t celebrated German Wri- 
ters. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meistcr, find Author of the Life of Schil- 
ler. In three volumes post Svo. 

Supplement to Morrison’s Dictionary 
of the Decisions of the Court of Session. 
By M. P. Brown, lisq. Advocate. VoL 
V. f’art II. Containing Reports by Lord 
Kilkcrran, Alexander Tait, and the Kc- 
p<jrters for the Faculty. 

Also Vol. V. Part HI. Containing 
Reports by the late Lord Monboddo, 
edited by Arthur Burnet, Esq. Advocate. 

Dcci^ons of the Lords of Session from 
. 17()(j to 1787, observed by the late Sir 
David Dalrymplc, Lord Hailes ; edited 
by M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. In 
one volume ito. 

A Tre-atise on the Law of Liliel. By 
John Borthwick, Esej. . Advocate. In 
one volume 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His- 
torical Atla.s. — This work will contain all 
the Maps usually given in a General Atlas, 
with some peculiar to itself, and will exhi- 
bit, in juxta-position with each continent, 
state, or kingdom delineated, a Geographic 
ral description of its boundaries and ex- 
tent, an account of its natural Productions, 
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a view of its existing Moral, Political, and 
Commercial Condition, together with u 
Cbmpiehensivc outline of ita History. And 
that it may comprise a complete Body of 
Geographical Knowledge, exclusive of the 
statistical and historical information to 
be likewise embodied in it, there will be 
prefixed a Preliminary Discourse, subdi- 
vided into four portions, containing a 
Sketch of the History of Geography, a 
view of the principles of Mathematical 
Geography, a similar view of the princi- 
ples of Physical Geography, together witli 
some details illustrative of that branch of 
the science known by the name of Civil 
and Political Geography. It is calculated 
that the letter-press accompanying the 
Maps will be equal to 1000 fjages Svo. 
or three volumes of ordinary size ; and the 
]>roprietors announce in their Prosper lus, 
that, owing to a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, they will be enabled to 
publish the work at a price considerably 
low'er than that of the oi dinary Atlases, 
or mere collection of Maps. It is to In; 
published in Monthly haif.crown Num- 
bers, which will bring it within the reach 
of every class of readers, and there cun be 
no doubt that it is calculated to be exten- 
sively useful, by presenting, in a cheap and 
accessible ^orm, a complete body of Geo- 
graphy, Statistics, and Ilistory, illustrated 
by Maps, which, heretofore, could only 
be procured in a separate state, and at a 
greater price than will be required for the 
comprehensive work now offered to ilie 
public. 

Bishop Sandford’s Lectures on Pas- 
sion-Week. A new edition^ in I2mo. 

On Thursday, December 1st, will l>o 
published, a Half-length Portrait of Mr 
Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Glasgow. I’o be executed on Steel, 
in the best style of Mezzotinto Engra- 
ving, by Mr Dawe, of London, from 
a Painting recently taken by Mr J. 
Campbell, Glasgow. Size of the Por- 
trait to be 18 inches by 14. Price of the 

Prints, 15s — Proofs, XM.,ls On India 

Paper, AMullub’d. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NE\Y PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

FINE ARTS. 

Engraved Specimens of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy. By J. 
and H. Lc Keux, after Drawings by 
Pugin. Part I. medium 4to. £.lii] LiGd. 
imperial 4to. i:.2..12i.6d. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 


Church, or Royal Free Chaiiel, of SL 
Martin-le.Grand, London. 8vo. 

Part II. of the Connoisseur’s Reperto- 
rium ; or, a Universal Historical Record 
of Artists, and of their works. By Thos. 
Dodd. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Number VII. of Views' in London and 
its Environs, engraved by Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by P. Dewint, W. West- 
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all, A.R.A., and R. Mackenzie. Imp. 
8vo. 9s. — Proofs, royal 4)to., 143. — India, 
proofs, royal 4to., £.1. 

A Sunris6 ; Whiting Fishing at Mar- 
gate, drawn by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and engraved on steel by Thomas Lup- 
• ton. Prints, 14s. — Proofs, £.1. — India 
paper, £.lii5s. 

Part VII. of the Ladies* Scrap-Book, 
and Picturesque Repository of the Fine 
Arts : containing sixteen engravings, and 
eight pages of letter.prcss. 3s. 

LAW. 

Eden on the Bankrupt Law. Royal 
Svo. £. Ill 10s. 

Swinburne on Descents. 9v^o. 10s. 6d« 

Tainlyn on Terms of Y ears. 9s. 

Williams’s Annual Abstract of the 
Statutes, passed in the present year 1835, 
G Geo. IV., being the sixth session of the 
seventh Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
notes and comments ; the whole carefully 
abridged. By Thomas Walter Williams, 
Esq, 

Impey’s Questions on the -Practice of 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. Svo. 12s. 

MEDIC ISTE. 

An Exposition of the Principles of Pa- 
thology, and the Treatment of Diseases. 
By Daniel Poring, M.D. Svo. 14s. 

Illustrations of the Inquiry respecting 
Tuberculous Diseases. By John Baron, 
M.D. 8vo. 153. 

An introductory volume to “ Collec- 
tions from the unpublished Medical Writ- 
ings of the lute Dr Parry.” By Charles 
Henry Parry, M.D. lOs. • 

Medical Researches on the Elfecfs of 
Iodine, in Bronchoccle, Paralysis, Cho- 
rea, &c.‘ By A. Munson, M.D. 12s. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa- 
thological Relations which exist between, 
the Kidneys and other Organs of the 
Human Body, especially the Drain, Mu- 
cous, Membranes, and Liver. By John 
Fosbrokc, Surgeon. Svo. Cs. 

Observations on Tetanus : illustrated 
by cases in which a new and successAil 
mode of treatment has been adopted. By 
Henry Ward, Surgeon. 5a. 

Conversations on the Physiologic^ Sys- 
tem of Medicine of Professor Broussais. 
8vo. 9s. 

The Works of the late Matthew Bail- 
lie, M.D. ; to which is nrefixed,' an Ac- 
count of his Life. By James War drop. 
2 vols. Svo. £.lii5s. 

JUISCELLANEOUS. , 

Milburne's Oriental Commerce. By 
Thomas Thornton. Royal Svo. £*.liil6s. 

Williams’s Diary. ISmo. 3s. Gd. 

East^ilndia Register to August 16, 
1825. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


Improvements in Civil Architecture, or 
a new System of Ventilation. By J. L, 
Burridge. Svo. 2s. 

Allen’s Modern Horsem'anship for 
Gentlemen, with plates. Svo. XTnls. 

Allen’s Modern Horsemanship for La- 
dies. £. I II Is. 

The Trial of Judge v. Berkeley and 
others; tried at Hereford. Svo. 3s. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 4th edition, 
medium Svo. 18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of St. John, in German, 
with an analytical and interlineary Trans- 
lation. By George Hamilton. 4e. 6d. 

Boys’s Key to the Psalms. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

Bickersteth on the Sacrament, new 
edition. 12mo. 5s. 

Bruce’s Sermons. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Burnside on the Sabbath.^ 12mo. 5s. 

The Pulpit. Vol. IV. Svo. 8s. 

Quarterly Theological Review, Vol. 1. 
Svo. 128. 

Tattam’s Prayers. ISmo. 2s. 

'Jesus Christ fhe True God and Eter- 
nal Life, by the concurrent voice and tes- 
timony of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Thomas F- Churchhill, M.D. Svo. 6s. 

A Course of Catechetical Instruction, 
or the Life, Doctrines, Death, and Resur- 
rection of oUr Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev* Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claver- 
tpn,, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. , 

Biblical Questions, illustrative of the 
History, Doctrines, and Precepts of the 
Old and New Testament. By the Rev, 
Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 
novels; tales, &c. 

O’Halloran ; or the Insurgent Chief. 
An Irish historical novel of 1798. 4s. 6d. 

The Contrast, or Scotland in 1745 and 
1825. 12mo. 5s'. 

Domestic Anecdotes. Royal ISmo. 5s. 

Endless Entertainment, or Comic, Ter- 
rific, and Legendary Tales. Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Realities^ not a Novel : a Tale fVoini 
real life. 4 vols. £.lii4s. 

Illustrations to Boccacio II Decamer- 
one da Ugo Foscolo. By Stothard. Svo. 
£.1.; 4to. £.2.; on India paper, £.3. 

Bayley’s Tales of the Heath. 12mo. 
*5s. 6d. 

natural history. 

A Manual of the Elements of Natural 
History. By J. F. Blumenboch. Trans- 
lated from the German, by R. T. Gore. 
Svo. 14s. 

Flora Conspicua, No. III. containing 
four coloured figures. Ss. 6d. 

A Selection of . the most ornamental 
flowering, hardy, exotic, and indigenous 
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^’recs, S(irul>s, and Herbaceous Plant*^ for 
enibellislung Flower-gardens and Plea- 
sure-grounds. By Richard Morris, F.L.S. 
&c. 

Burrow^s Conchology. Crown 8vo. 
IGs*. 

POETRY. 

. Le Corsaire. Poemc cn trois chants ; 
traduit de T Anglais de Ford Byron, cn 
vers Frarnjais. 8vo. 5s. Cd.. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Kxile ; oc- 
casioned by the Persecutions of the Pro- 
testants in 1815. With other Poems. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Ksq. 8vo. 3s. 6d* 
Lady Byron*s Reply to her Lord's 
Farewell. 6s. 

Martin Luther, a Poem, in three Parts. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Rainbow ; or Original Poems, ru- 
ral, humorous, and historical. By P. 
Ba^tien. Is. 6d. 

The Spirit of British Song. No. 1. 

The Innocents, a sacred drama ; 
Ocean ; and the Earthquake at Aleppo. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Covvper’a Poems. 3 vols. 16mo. West- 
airs designs. 16a. 6d. 

Belcher’s Poetical Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 
M'Donogh’s Gratitude, a iwcti cal essay. 
121110. 3s. 

Plumptre’s one ‘hundred Fables in 
Verse. 12mo. 58. 

Gonzalo, and other Poems. 12mo. 4s. 
POLITICS, &C. 

Statistical Illustrations of the British 
Empire. Bvo. Ts. 6d. 

Review of the Evidence taken before 
the Irish Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Chapman’s Report of the Manchester 
and Dee Ship Canal. Folio. 4s. 

England, Ireland, America, and the 
Homan Catholics. A Series of Letters to 
a Friend, on the State of Ireland, the 
Roman Catholic Question, and the Merits 
of Constitutional Religious Distinctions; 
By E. A. Kendall, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo. I4s. 

VOYAGES AKD TRAVI^^S. 

* A Voyage towards the South Pole, per- 
formetl in 1822-24; containing an £x« 
^amination of the Antarctic Sea to the 
74th degree of Latitude, and a Visit to 
Terra del Fuego. By James Weddell, 
Ksq. 8va. 18s. ^ 

Waoderuigs in South America, the 
NortlNWest of the United States, and the 
Antilles, from ^1821 to 1825. By Cliorlcs 
Waterton, Esq*. 4to. £.liiUi)6d. 

Campbell’s Juvenile Cabinet of Voy- 
ages and Travels. 18mo, 4s. 

Bullock’s Travels in Mexico, new edi- 
t:on. 2 vols. Ft/oUcap 8vo. 16s. 

Chandler’s Travels ii] Asia Minor and 
Greece, new tdition. 2 vols. 8vo. JHs. 


'W Publicut/orix, 

Sketches of Corsica; or a Journal 
written during n Visit to that Island ; 
with an outline of its History ; and spe- 
cimens of the l.anguage and Poetry of 
the People. By Robert Benson, M-A., 
F.R.S. 8vo. iOs. 6d. 

An Account, Historical, Political, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata. Translated from the Spa- 
nish. 8vo. 12s. 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenees : 
comprising twenty-four Views of the 
most interesting Scenes, from original 
Drawings taken on the spot. By Har- 
dy, Esq. Royal 8vo. £.liilOs. 

CLASSICS. 

Selections from the Latin Poets. I’art 
I. Gs. Part II. 4'S. Gd. 

Deinosthcnis Opera Omnia, Greek et 
l^tin, Curante Schaefer. Vol. V, 8\o. 
12s. 

T. Livii Patavina Historiariim ah Urhc 
Condita Lihri qui supersunt omnes, ex 
recensione Am. Drakenhorchii. Accedunt 
Notui Integra* ex cditionibus J. B. 1.. 
Crevierii, cum Indice rerum locuplelissi- 
mo. 4 yols. 8vo. £Mif IGs. 

Rupert’s Notes to Tacitus. Bvo. 12^- 

Sael’s Introduction to Geogrnpliy, By 
Butler. 2s. Gd. 

Stirling’s Juvenal, edited by Dr Nut- 
tall. 8 VO. 10s. Gd. 

Platonis Pha;do a Bekkero. 8vo. 9s. 

• Just published, the Principal Roots of 
the Latin Language, siinjilified by a Dis- 
play of their Incor^xiration into the Eng- 
lish Tongue, with copious Notes ; form, 
iflg part of Mr Hall’s Intellectual System 
of Education (as explained in a public 
Lecture delivered at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday the 8th of May 1824,) where- 
by an Adult, jireviously unacquainted in 
the slightest degree with Latin, w'as en- 
abled, in the short space of only sewn 
days^ to acquire so considerable a know- 
ledge of the Latin Language, as to trans- 
late,' parse, and scan, the whole of the first 
Book of Virgil’s iEneid. In one volume, 
royal 8vo., price 8s. Gd. boards, or 10s. 
bound. 

EDUCATION. 

CorfVersations on English Grammar. 
In a Series of familiar and entertaining 
Dialogues between a Mother and her 
Daughters. By Mrs Honoria Williams. 
Second edition. 12mo. ^s. Gd. 

Deheque, Dictionnaire Grcc Moderne, 
ct Franqais, contenant les divcrscs accep. 
tions des Mots, leur Etymolojjie, nncicnnt* 
ou moderne, ct tous les Temps irr^gulicrs 
des Verbes. IGiho. 12s. 

history. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
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containing a full and faithful delineation 
of every thing done by, or relating to, 
the Hntish Senate during that ino>t inter- 
esting period. 8vo. 16'*. 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood 
and its Times. By Charles Mills, Esq. 
2 vols. 8 VO. £.lii4s. 

BIOGHAPIIY. 

The Military Exploits, &c. of the Em- 
pecinado. Translated from the Spanish. 
By a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of Miss C. E. Carey. 3 vols. 
8vo. £.2w2s. 

Memoirs of the Court of France, from 
1684 to 1720, from the Diary of the 
Marquis de Dangeau. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Countess de (rcnlis. 
Vols. V and VI. Post 8vo. J6s. 
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EUROPE. 

Kiiancf — Paris, SejJt. 6. 1825— It 
has been cunfidcntly asserted here, that 
the object of the Duke of Wellington’^ 
visit to Paris was to engage M. de Villele 
to give some semblance of a constitution 
to Spain. M. de Villele’s reply was, that 
the present moment was a most inaus-, 
picious one for such an attempt ; that a 
portion of Ferdinand’s subjects were 
about revolting ugain&t him for not *ieing 
sufficiently dcsjKitic ; and should the, re- 
volt assume any thing like a formidable 
attitude, nothing was more likely than 
that Ferdinand would desert his Ministers, 
and throw himself into the arms of the 
insurgents. In that case, said the Duke 


of Wellington, you will act as you think 
most prudent ; but it is our deterniina-. 
Ijon, on the first favourable opportunity, 
to give eomething resembling a constitu- 
tion to Portugal. You are well acquaint- 
ed, replied M. de Villele, with Portugal, 
which you have saved; os to Spain, I 
have endeavoured to create a strong Mi- 
nisterial party there, anil my Minister, 
Zea, is not wanting jii talent or Jlnessc; 
but the portion of African blood that runs 
in the veins of the Spaniards has rendered 
all my efforts nugatory. The King is a 
madman, who is in a continual state of 
alarm. This, and the natural cf^uelty of 
his disposition, renders an hebdomadal 
execution almost necessary to him. Be. 
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sides, he is an atheist, su that I have no 
chance of leading him by means of the 
priests. It is clear, tliat with such u 
^ King and such a people, the establishment 
of even the phantom of a coivjtitution is 
impossible. Besides, how can we be cer- 
tain that he party of Don Carlos is not 
in secret encouraged by the Russian Ca- 
binet.— This is the most accredited ver- 
sion of a conversation that has been the 
chief topic of political chit-chat during 
the past week. 

A considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited in France by a report that thc'treaty 
w’ith the Republic of St. Domingo con- 
tains a condition, suggested by the Pope, 
that, after the year 1827, any persoa pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion shall be 
compelled to pay to the Government 
large annual tax, or I)c excluded from the 
ordinary privileges of citizenship. Strange 
as this rumour appears, there is every 
reason to believe that it is founded on fact, 
and it is discussed by all the Tory Pro- 
testants, who profess not to have the 
slightest ^oubt of its reality. The emi- 
grants, who arc to derive advantage from 
the i>ccuniary part of the treaty, arc very 
bitter against M. de Villele, for reserving 
to himself the entire amount of the first 
instalments on the loan, by which he will 
iniluence the funds, whilst their claims 
are being thereby investigated. 

There is a great demand in Paris for 
steam-engines of every description, and 
great ellof-ts making by the manufac- 
turers to compete with the Knglish mar- 
ket ; but such is their |X)\crty, that they 
I recpiire as much as three years credit for 
two-thirds of the purchase-money of any 
engine. 1 have this fact from the emi- 
nent firm of Perrier & Co., the steam-en- 
gine manufacturers. These gentlemen 
laugh at the idea of the French ever being 
able seriously to affect the manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain. 

The Pilote stfitcs, that “ when ten 
thousand men shall be assembled nt the 
('amp at Bayonne, they vr'iW march to 
. iMadrid.” Wc find it mentioned, in the 
same paper, that eight freemasons had 
been executed at Grenada, and tliat at 
Madrid it was confidently cVpectcd the 
French troops would re-enter Spain. 

Bordeaux^ Septemher 6 — (General Foy 
arrived in our town yesterday, but it was 
quite unexpectedly. Immediately a crowfi 
of citizens presented themselves at liis 
hotel, and in the evening several of the 
musical students united to form a sere- 
nade under his windows ; this w'os, how- 
ever, forbidden to lake place in the open 
air by the police, but was, however, jicr- 
formed in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
dc France. This morning, at seven 


o’clock, the sjteam-boal, the Marie The- 
rese^ w’hich the company had offered to 
Conduct the General to Blayc, left this 
place. 'J'here were on board fifty of the 
principal persons of the town, accompa- 
nied by a band of musicians, and os the 
General stepped on board the boat, his 
name resounded from all sides with al- 
most unbounded acclamations. The Ge- 
neral appeared highly pleased with the 
reception he had met with, and on (put- 
ting the place, said “ I aid not astonished 
at meeting huie good Frenchmen, whom 
1 lov(^, and to whom I will give, in every 
circumstance, the utmost proofs of my 
devotedness.” 

The Will of Pauline Buonaparte^ 
Pj'inccss of Borghesc.~-^T\\c Will is dated 
at the Villa Stru//i, near Florence, 9th 
June 182.5. Wc translate a few' of its be- 
quests. 

The whole of her projicrty of every 
kind is to he equally shared among her 
appointed heirs and residuary legatees ; 
The Comte de St. I.eu (Louis Buonapaite), 
the Prince de Montfort (.Jerome Buona- 
parte), and the Countess Lissonu ((\'iro- 
line Buonaparte), sul)jeet, however, to 
the discharge of the follow ing legacies : — 

To her nephew and niece — Napoleon, 
son of hc¥ brother Louis Buonaparte, and 
Charlotte, daughter of .Joseph Buonaparte, 
and to their heirs, the Villa Paulina in 
Borne. This property is not to be alien- 
ated, under penalty of being added to the 
endowments of the Great Hospital of Sti" 
Spirito, in that city. 

To her nephew Napoleon, son of her 
“ brother the Enijicior,” the villa and 
{possessions of St. iMartinn, on the island 
of Riba ; the lavado of porcelain used al 
the coronation, “ as it will remind him 
of one of the most glorious epochs in the 
life of Ins late father also the box for 
{Perfumes, and the little liijoux of gold de- 
vised to her by the Emperor the whole 
as tokens of her tender nficetion for him. 

To the Duke of Hamilton, Man{nis of 
Douglas, her ncccssaire (portable toilette) 
of gilt silver, os a token of reincinbrnncc 
of his friendship tow'ards her. 

To Jerome’s son, born in America, liy 
Miss Patterson, “ whose marriage was 
annulled,” 20,000 francs. 

Tc her brother th(* (Joinptc de Survil- 
liers (Joscjih B.), two vases of fine porce- 
lain. 

7’o her sister-in-laws llie ft unless dc 
St. I.eii, her mrrs.taire, made i>f steel. 

To Sophia, her fille de chambre,P* who 
has served her with so much fidelity,” 
1000 dollars, and her gold repe.iter. To 
another female servant, 200 dollars. 

To the Hospitals at Home, 6(W dollars, 
for the celebration of masbcb; and to 
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Father del Pozzo, AO dollars for the like the Madrid Gazette a decree of Ferdloand 
purposes. of Spain against some unbap^iy Freeuia« 

To the Duke of Devonshire^ her small sons, who are to be execute^ within^tHree 
medal case C mcdailler) of cast /iron, left days, for having been caught In their “ rj- 
to her by the Emperor in his will., diculous dresses.** Ferdinand is esccu- 

To the poor and sacristy of St Mary ting on the one side the Freemasons, who 
the Greiiter, of Rome, 200 dollars. are considijt’fi^ synonymous w'ith the con- 

To the Duchess of Hamilton, two fine stitutionalists, and on the other hand,the 
vases of porcelain sevres, from her bed- Carlisis, Who hre synonymous with the 
chamber in the Villa Paolina. lovers of unmiited despotism. The ^toUe 

To Loid Gower, her tea-^crvice of says, without any remark, that Em- 
sevres porcelain, exhibiting portraits of pecinado has been executed at Rosa, in 
celebrated females. Castile. This has ende^ a life 

’I’o l.oid Holland, the books in her li- in which he seems to have staadjly pur- 
biaiy at Rome, sued- the intemsts Of his country, and in 

To the daughter of Duchess of Ha- w'hich he has hod no act of baseness to 
millon, a small pearl ring. reproach *hims€lf. He was the first whq, 

'I'o her sister the Gountess of IJssorm. organized, or gave effect to the guerilla 
her two warming-pans and two bidets of sy'stem in the war of independence. After 
cc; meil. Ferdinand bad been seated on the thrbne, 

Spain. — A mulst (he ignorance, bigot- instead of endeavouring to advance him- • 
ry, and iiural prostration exemplified in .self by sacrificing in peace the Jionour he 
.Spam, WL leoi cheered and consoled by had obtained in the w'ar, the' Empecinado 
the display 'of any thing like the spirit of addressed a remonstrance to his Sovereign 
a martyr. 'J'he day, we trust, is coming, on the des|)otic system which he adopted, 
though it may not be near, when the and which filled Spain with the confusiqn 
Spanish people will honour the name of that continues to the present day. He 
Paul Iglcfci.is, as much as they will de- was banished frolm the Court, and lived 
spi'-c the crowd of liumpery saints w'ho in retirement till the Cortes, called him to 
now disgrace tlitir kalcndar,- and when active service. He was one of the last 
“ hearts that hlumber in uncreated dust** who was subdued by the invaders and 
will shed tears of exultation over the story their allies, and he has since l>een kept in 
of Ills heroic death. The French pajiers prison; and that he has now been exe- 
say — cuted is a presumptive proof that his 

“ The death of Paul Iglesias has pro- spirit had not been brought down to any 
duced anmng the people of IMadrid op- act of servility. Such a man was fitted 
posite sensations. When (hey saw nr- to do honour to the l»est of natiops, but 
iiv^, diawn on a hurdle, a man whom unfit for Simin in her present con- 

they had known as one of the most flou- dition. 

ris-hing citizens of the capital, a general The French papers mention ibe cxecu- 
.senliinent of pity was manifested. But tion of Don Juan Martin (better known 
Iglesias mounted the scaffold, and having *l)y the name of the Empccinado), after 
already ilie coiil lound his neck, asked to two years imprisonment. We should be 
siieuk. Spanlaids, my brothers,** sukl glad to find the account groundless ; but 
be, I have been devoted to lilicrty ; the state of S|iain, and the character of 
I die like a Christian ; I have received her rulers, afibrd strong presumptions in 
the aids of religion ; pray forme. I die , , favour of its truth. This gallant man 
for my conntiy^ for yqu all; learn from was the most fhmous of all those guerilla 
me to die xoitTi courngeJ** Here the ex^- leoi^ers wholstTUggled for s^ven years in 
cutioncr ihicw himself off with, him,, and thecauteof the ungratcAil tyrant, who 
Iglesias already s^s|iended» cried vfith a seems to have resolved that no one who 
loud voice, “ Liberty or death.** At this ever served him with fidelity shall esem 
uncxiicctcd incident cries of “ Long live destruction. Martin bore a high ch&nic- 
.the Ring*’ bursts ftom all paits. In ter fpr probity and honour, as well as 
the midst of these ^shouts an exclamation courage; and the manly remonstrance he 
of an opposite ihaiacter teas heard. It presented, to Ferdinand in 1815, when 
WMs^wiih difliculty that the individual Iprror shut the mouths of others, do^ 
froin whom it proceeded was saved from flim more credit than all his splendid 

the hands of the people The Royalist achievements. In the beginning 1815, 

hrigand and bigot Bessieres die^ in a very when the prisons w'erc croivded wUhihe 
different style. He rei-iented of his crime, noblest patriots of Spain, and every 
says the Madrid Gazette, and prayed that gave some new victim to exile o^r, the WNfcf- 
the example of liis punishment might de- fold, Martin came to the capith|dhd^ put 
ter others from a similar attempt. a paiicr into the mofiairch*S de- 

The Empcchnido We extract from scribing, in the frank and sii^ple Ifln- 

vot., xvii. 3Q 
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jjuago or a soldier, the evils ami i!»e dan- 
ji^er^ the rourse then followed, lie told 
Kerdinandy that he had disappointed his 
true triendSi placed his conlidence in 
unworthy men; that the unwise mea- 
sures of ins mipisteis had lost Amekicu, 
ruined the tinances) crowded the dun- 
geons, and rendered it necessary to con- 
vert even the churches into -prisons ; that 
caluipny and espionage were the path to 
preferment ; that arWtrary forms and re- 
Jen tle.s$ |)ersecution rendered justice nu- 
gatory ; that order and prosperity, was 
only to he expected from conciliation and 
forgivennuss ; and, finally, he advised 
him to convoke the Cortes, according to 
^ his solemn promise, as the fi^t step to 
restore conlidence and credit. “ Those 
u ho knew by sad experience,** says Cap- 
tain Balquiere, the vindictive charac- 
ter of the men through whose hands this 
energetic appeal would necessarily have 
to pas^, trembled for the fate of the W'ri. 
ter, whom they already pictured to them- 
selves loaded with chains, and counting 
the days of an interminable imprisonment. 
Relying, however, on the justice of his 
cause, and exact truth of all his state- 
ments, thje intrepid chief w*as undaunt- 
ed ; nor could the threats of his enemies, 
or entreaties of his friends, induce him to 
leave Madrid, before it was ascertained 
that his letter had been seen by the mi- 
nisters as well as the king. Having per- 
formed this last sacred act of loyalty and 
patriotism, El Empecinado retired to 
Leon, his native ptovinM, where he con- 
tinued silently to deplore the fate of Sjliio, 
until a pretext \%as found for bis exile in 
the ensuing year. This courageous ac- 
tion of a man, unsupported by the iofiu- 
ence of family connections, wealth, o? 
titles, is still a stibject of deserved ap. 
plause amongst his. countrymen ; while 
the power of virtue and conscious inte- 
grity over a corraj)t ministry is finely il- 
lustrated in the forbearance of the coiu-t-” 
Though not professedly a Uherak Martin 
did not hesitate a moment, vhen the 
French entered Spain' in 18S3s to .take 
arms against the invaders. With a; small 
bcKly of pertiTana, he maimoined his 
ground In the mountains of Leon, after 
resistance had ceased every, where cIm;, 
till he was overpowgre^ and carried to 
prison, — from which he has at last lieen 
taken, to add another to the list of illus- 
triotis victims who have been sacriHclB 
to the Itirocity of bigpts, and the fears of 
the must perfidious ami base tyiant in 
modern history* 

PoHTVOAT.,-<-1t Is mentioned with 
much confidence, that the King of Portu- 
gal has sent a requisition to the King of 
rranee> for his assistance against the in- 


surgent spirit of his subjects, and that 
Great Biltain has even given its assent to 
the march of a French force across Spairr 
into Portugal. The latter part of this 
.story is evidently unfounded, since, aftcr 
w'hat i>a.HSL'd in Parliament last year, it is 
utterly impossible that the present-Minis- 
try of this country could ever acquiesce in 
such a proceeding. 

Holland. — Steam Navigation.^Hot- 
teidinn^ Sept, 11.— His Britannic Majes- 
ty*8 steam-vessel Comet has come round 
here from Antwerp, where she has been 
in attendance on the Royal Sovereign, and 
landed here Sir Henry Blackw'ood and Sir 
W. Hostc. The gallant Admiral proceed- 
ed on n tour through this part of the 
country, and visited here the tombs of 
the celebrated Dutch Adihirals buried iii 
this city. Steam-navigation is making 
great strides in this country. The Rhine 
boats have altered their time of departure 
to suit the arrival of the 1 .ondon steam- 
ers ; and travellers from your city can now 
proceed in one continued line, by steam, 
up to Cologne. The London steamers 
will now also be in communication with 
the Hamburgh steamers from Amster- 
dam, which are capitally fitted up, and 
proceed from the latter city to Hamburgh 
by inland navigation, and along the coast 
in»de the islands,— avoiding thus the 
long open-sea passage direct from Lon- 
don. 

New College at Bn/we/jr.— Tlie Philo- 
sophical College at Brussels is expcctcii 
to open on the third Monday in October. 
It appears that the Government spare nei- 
ther care nor expense, that every thing in 
this establishment may lie answerable tr> 
iu important destination. It will be en- 
tirely lighted with gas. An immense hall, 
pr Iccturc-room, in the shape of an am- 
phitlieairc, and capable of containing 
1300 persons, is nearly finished. Each 
pupil will have his room in the College, 
which he will find completely furnished 
ot tlie expense of Government, * All the 
courses of lectures are gratuitous: the 
expanse of board is only 200 fiorins ; and 
.stipends will be grantjed to pupils who are 
Aot able to pay so m^erate a sum. 

Russia. — Si, Peiersburgh, Aug, 20.— 
On the 16th, ot five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the race between English and Cos- 
sack horses, of which notice has long 
since been given, took platx*. There were 
two extremely beautiful English stallions 
liclonging to an English Society here, and 
two CuBfaick hor.sc.s belonging to General 
Orlow Denisson ; the distance ran was, 
sevcnty.foui versts* . The second English 
home gained the prii^ of 2S,0p0 rubles. 

Italy — A private letter from Rome, 
dated.the 22d ult. announces, as a great 
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triumph for the Government, thAt a band 
of robbers, consSstittg of twertty-eight 
bandi'ttf, who infested road to Naples 
and the adjaeent country, bad" ebnd^. 
scended to capitulate with tftd military 
authorities of the police. The Pope had 
had a fresh attack of indisposition, - which, 
however, was not considered serious. He 
complains of weakness in his legs. Ano- 
ther letter says, that, on account of the 
long-continued drought, the river Tiber 
has been almost converted into a flne 
meadow t All the neighbouring lakes had 
sensibly fallen *, that of Braciono, which 
supplies the Pauline fountain, which 
brought a river to the city, now gives 
only a thread of w'ater ; but happily there 
is an abundant supply from other sources. 

The trials of the Carbonari, in the pfo^ 
vitice of Uavenna, are concluded. The 
facts and the grounds of the judgments 
passed are printed, and form u large vo- 
lume. The accused are 400 in number ; 
some are condemned to death, others to 
the galleys, the majority to temporary 
imprisonment. 

Austria.— The Emperot of Austria 
is‘ holding a session of the Hungarian diet 
at Presbufgh. On the IGth ult. he de- 
livered a speech in Latin to the assem^ 
bled magnates, who were about 800 In 
number. I'he Empress and several other 
members of the Imperial Family were 
present. The kind and paternal nature 
of tho Kmperor’s speech was received 
v\ ith bdth tears and acclamations. It is 
.'ilao stated that he has sent )K)».itive or- 
ders to the Commander of his squadron in 
the Greek seas, that they are not to af- 
ford protection t 9 > any Austrian ' vessel 
which may be taken by the Greeks whilst 
conveying troops, ammunition, prori- 
sions, and stores, for the Use of the 
Turks, or otherwise infringing the neu- 
trality which the Emperor ha^ resolved to 
maintain. AU vessels captured uhder 
such circumstances ore . to be abandoned 
to their fate. , i 

C REECE The news fIramGfeece epn-" 

tinucs to be f^ivourable, but neverthelcM 
the opinion that Lord Cochrane will riot 
proceed thither s«ema to pe jgtdnthg 
ground- It is now asserted that his 
J.ordshtp. is by no means satisfied with 
the pecuniary part the arrangement 
))ropoHed by the Greek agentSV in can- 
junction with cei'lain gunitemcn who fbr. 
inerly belonged to the Greek comnlltti^.' 
If we believe the current represehtariOfisi' 
his Lordship by no means objects to tho 
amount Of remuneration ofFsred, but 
doubts the security proposed,' and doubts 
like^is^ the authority of one of the con- 
trading jHirtiee to dispose Of the fbnds of 
the loan in. this manner* give the 


above merely as. tho lumour of the day^ 
without at all \ouchirtg for its authenti- ' 
city, as a great d^l of artifiejal mystery 
is observed by those who in fact have ho* 
thing of imporiiince to conOeal. 

It appears qditO certain, from a Variety 
of concurring accounts, that the Turks' 
have met with a signal defeat off Misso- 
longht. The’ French ]>apefs inform us 
that the Greek Government at Nauplia 
had offered to put the country under the 
protection of Britain, and from flie cir- 
cumstantial^ atul authoritative manner inf 
Which the statement is given, wc believe 
ft to be correct. From (he cautious sys- 
tem acted Upon by' our MinisWs, it is 
quite plain, that they would not accept’ 
R' charge of so cmbairassinyf a descrip- 
tion. With regard to the Greek -i, it is 
well known, that judging from what they 
have seen in the Ionian Islands, they 
have no favourable opinion pf bur pro- 
tection. The offer, therefore, shoWs de- 
cidedly that they are' reduced to great 
extremities. 

Letters from Corfu date, that somC 
dis|)atches had been seized npoji a mes- 
senger from Ibrahim Pacha, by which it 
is discovered that severai Austrians of 
rank have been deeply intriguing with 
the Turkish Government for the destruc- 
tion of Greece. 

The Journal dc Bru^clks mentions 
that a Greek Committee has been insti- 
tuted at Geneva, on‘ a similar footing to 
those of England, and France. Capo 
d’ldriais a irnember. One ii'idiytdual in 
Geneva has made a donatibn of 5000 
francs to the Committee* 

SepU 22. 

, White the^Turklsh Govet;nmei\t at prei- 
sent places all its .confidence In the Aus- 
trian Internuncio; and endeavours to meet 
all its wishes, it shows a distrust of ^e 
French. Amb^ador, li^arise he baa |X)pt 
given satisfactory answers rwpriiting the 
great nuiUber of* French ofiicers 
service of the Greeks, and the asristariCe 
sent to the lattCr- But Porte shews 
itself much more incen^ against the 
EriglisK 'Charge ffAfikirs, hlr TuVn^, 
Who iskl present in a' very disagr^ablc 
situation. He was lately in^ted to a 
confetCoCe wlfh the neis'*B(Rndf, Vho 
has the reputation' uf^ing Vi moderate 
and pretty obliging man but this time 
he 'represent^ to hihr Turner, by 
jt)rilg(mibri, ih harsh trims',' the hodilc 
conduct of Epglriid; with, which he bit- 
terly reproached him/ It Is ^id that he 
.informed the English MintetCr Of the. per- 
sonal discontent of the Sultap with' hh 
conduct, 'diffd with hiS liaVihg i^stanlly 
answered that the E'rijriiAft Gbvcriiiner.t 
could not hinder pVivlto Individuals fr»m 
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going to Greece, from entering into the 
Service, or from sending assistance? to 
the Greeks, but that for itself and its 
agents it observed the strictest imparti- 
ality. The Reis Effendi, it is saM, de- 
clared to Mr Turner, that all these as- 
sertions were incorrect ; that the Sultan 
had proofs that the Governor Of the 
Ionian Isles, the English Admiral in the 
M^iterranean, and Commodore 'Hamil- 
ton, commanding the English squadron 
in the Archipelago, favoured the insur- 
gents in every ^possible manner, to the 
great prejudices of the Turks ; that such 
conduct was a violation of all the prin- 
ciples of neutrality, and rendered the 
Cabinet of London an accomplice in the 
insurrection of the Greeks ; that if these 
grievances were not redressed, the Porte 
would be obliged to use reprisals against 
hmgland. Mr Turner, it is said, answered 
the Reis EfFendi, chiefly on the latter 
jioint, with great energy, and declared 
to him that the Porte has been more than 
once indebted for the preservation of its 
existence to the Crown of England, and 
that the latter was not to be intimidated 
Ijy threats. It is affirmed that a note was 
afterwards drawn up, in a style of mo- 
deration, and presented to Mr Turner, 
in which, however, the Porte insists on 
the recall of the Governor of the lonUm 
Islands, of Admiral Neale, and Com- 
modore Hamilton. 

In the French papers we And another 
subject of iKilitical speculation, which, 
for a time, may withdraw the attention 
of the Parisians from the toasts and trade 
of the Black Republic. It is stated that 
the Government of ^Greece has invoked 
the protection of England, and that ne- 
gociations have been .commenced |br 
placing the Morea and the Greek islands 
under an English Lord High Commis- 
sioner, after the mahner of the Ionian 
Republic. It is very clear that England 
cannot, from the situation in which she 
is placed, take, advantage of this ofTer, 
allowing it to have been made. The 
principles of nratrality, declared alike by 
England, and by all Europe, vrender it 
doubly imperative on her to abstain from 
meddling between the Turks and the 
Greeks. 

ASIA. 

East limits: — ^Papevs from Calcutta, 
to the 23d April, by the way of Uverpool, 
bring unfavourable accounts of the state 
of the war lir Ind^ In consequence of 
the repulse expaHenced by Colonel Cot- 
ton at DonabCw, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was advancing towards the capital, 
had found it n ec e ssa ry to make a retreat 
of forty miles. The management of the 


war seems to be a senes of blunders on 
the part of our oflScersi Donabew had 
been supposed to be so weak that Colonel 
Cptlon knight have reduced it with a few 
hundred men ; and it turns out to bo 
so strong, that Sir Archibald must bring 
back his whole army forty miles to be- 
siege it. The Bundoolah, or Burman 
Emperor's virier, has, it is said, shut 
himself up in it with 30,000 men, and 
Sir Archibald Campbell hopes — as he has 
been hoping all along — that the capture 
or annihilation of this force will end the 
war. He reached Donabew on the 25th 
of March, and the following paragraph 
from the Bombay Chronicle shews that 
the preparations for the siege are not on 
a trifling scale: — “ lie encamped on a 
plain near the place, and was joined by 
General Cotton’s party, v\ho came round 
with their tM)ats under a heavy fire irom 
the stockade. Batteries, both for cannon 
and mortar, are erecting around the 
place, and Bundoolah is so strongly in- 
vested, that his escape is considcied next 
to impossible. The Burmese had made 
two desperate sorties ith their war ele- 
phants, but were gallantly driven back.” 
Another letter of the 4ih of April says, 
“ One hundred pieces of artillery Aiere 
ready to open on the right of the 3d in- 
stant, and a heavy cannonade was heaid 
at Rangoon in that direction. Ships were 
expected to leave Rangoon fur this place 
(Madras) in a very few days.” Ollicial 
accounts of the capture of Arrican, by 
General Morrison, have been received. 
The city w’as taken after a scries of at- 
tacks, which began on the 26Ui March, 
and terminated on lhe,,.lst of April. The 
approach to the place was through a 
rugged and mountainous country, every 
pass of which the enemy had strengthen- 
ed by flieir peculiar species of fortifica- 
tion. They display, however, Ic«>s cou- 
rage in defending their w'orks than skill 
in their construction. Their resistance 
was but feeble, except on the 27th, when 
a British column attempting to scale a 
steq> hili was driven back, by means of 
atones rolled down upon them from the 
summit Thb British lo&s amounts to 
245 killed and wounded. The slaugh- 
ter of the enemy seems not to have been 
great 5 but the whole of his force in this 
quarter, estimated nt 0000 n^en, i.s sup- 
posai to l>c dispersed. 

Africa. — We have received accounts 
of a recent discovery in Central Africa, 
which will Boon bo laid before the public 
in greater detail | but of which the fol- 
lowing tRitUne is eufflciently curious : — 
Major ClappertOD' Rnd Captain Dpnhani, 
in the course of- their late expedition in 
that quarter pc the world, arrived in the 
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territory, and suliseqaently resided for 
ionie week.s, in the capital of a nation, 
whose manners and history seem iikely 
to occupy, to no trivial extent, the atten- 
tion of the public of this country — wc 
miqht safely say of the whole civih'zed 
world. 'I’hcy found a nation jet black in 
colour, but not in our sense of the term 
ni’gnn^Sy havini; loner hair and fine high 
features. Tins people was found to be 
in a state of very high civilization t hnd 
above uil, the British travellers witnessed 
a review of 7000 cavalry, divided into 
regular regiments, and all clothed in com-' 
plete armour. Six thousand wore the 
j)crfect hauberk mail of the early Norman 
Knights , most strange by far of all, one 
thousand appeared in perfect Koman ar- 
mour. The conjectures to which this 
has given rise are various. We confes*:, 
for ourselves, that, looking to the polish- 
ed and voluptuous manners ascribed to 
these people, the elegance of their houses, 
&e sic . ; in a word, the total difference 
between them and any other race as yet 
discovered in the interior of “ Africa, the 
mother of monsters,” our own opinion is 
strongly that here we have a fragment of 
the old Numidian population ; a speci- 
men of the tnhes who, after long-con- 
tending and long co-operating with Im- 
perial Home, were at last fCin to seek 
.siiiciy in the central desert, upon the dis- 
solution of the empire. In these squa- 
drons Messrs Clapperton -and Denham 
probably beheld the liveliest image that 
ever has been witnessed by modern eyes, 
of the legions, of Jugurtha — may we not 
j,ay of llamiibal ? ' The armour, we un- 
dei >tand, is fabricated in thje most perfect 
.style of the art ; and the Roman suits 
might be mistaken for so many Hercu- 
Kincan nr Pompeian discoveries, if it were 
posMble for us to imagine the existence 
of genuine antiques possessing alt the 
glo.isy limsli of ye»terd ay's workmanship. 
One of these travellers has already set off 
on his return to this sable court. ' 
CwK or Good Hoi’e. — The papers 
Ifiloiy i\*ceived confirm the intelligence 
fornurly laid before the public ^psiiecting 
the arbitral y proceeding of changing the 
currency, and the convulsions occasioned 
. hy the great alteration in the value of 
i \crv article. The public . meetings of 
ihj iiilukhiLants, as might be 'anticipated, 
were stormy in the extreme^ and the 
langUitgc us^ was, in some instances, 
■very strong. Wciare'glad, however^ to 
perceive, by the latest dat^, that this 
feeling had greatly subsided, and that the 
< oiiients ol their memorials and })etition$ 
are itioderato, considering the severe 
t'hanges which -liavc hcon sa abruptly 
brought forward in that uirfortun.ilc set- 


tlement. In all their public papers their 
conviction is stated clearly, that such il 
measure imt^Ki.sed ,qn the colony could 
only be brought about by the most gross 
inisrei^resentations* > 

AMERICA. 

Brazil — According to the last ad- 
vices from Buenos Ayres, the (jovernment 
of La Plata was taking vigorous measures 
to op() 08 e the Emperor Pedro. On the 
4th July the Chamber of llepreseutaiives 
addressed a message to the Executive, 
calling for information respecting the 
origin and state of the war in the Banda 
Oriental, and professing their resolution 
to make every effort, and to require from 
the people every sacrifice to maintain the 
national honour. On the 5th the war 
department issued a decree offering u 
•bounty for recruits to the arnqy, and about 
the same time a new Minister of War was 
appointed. In the meantime a correspon- 
dence was carried on between Lobo, the 
Brazilian Admiral, w'ho was blockading 
the port with a squadron, and Garcia, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Bra- 
zilian Admiral accuses the Government 
of Buenos Ayres of favouring the insur- 
rection in the Banda Ofiental, and de- 
mands an explanation. Garcia replies, 
that the Admiral does not seem to be in- 
vested with the necessary powers to con- 
duct such a discussion, but he denies that 
the republic had acted in ^ the manner 
supposed, and states that it had been the 
intention of the Government to send a spe- 
cial mission to Rio Janeiro to adjust its 
relations with Brazil. In this state affairs 
mmained at the date of the last accounts, 
in July. In the tneantime the insurrection 
seems to proceed pros|7erou8ly. A body 
of 300 Brazilian troo)){^ are said to have 
been destroyed by the insurgents at the 
Rio Negro, al>ont 100 miles from Monte 
-.Video. In Upper Peru the Colombian 
General, Sucre, -had .warned the Brazilian 
•commander, that if he did not immedi- 
ately retire from the province of Chiqui- 
tos, he would drive him back by force, 
and retaliate upon the Brazilian province 
the cruelties the other bad threatened 
on Peru. But Pedro has taken another 
step which is likely to have no small in- 
fluence on his future fortunes. While 
milking outwardly a blustering opposi- 
tion.to the authority of Portugal, he has 
.bartered away the independence of Brazil 
by a secret compromise with his father. 
Thu old man is to be ‘King of i^rtugal 
Und Emperor of Brazil ; Pi^ro to en- 
joy the anomalous titip of^ d!^'nr;ieror 7fr- 
gent during his fathor*« life, and to sue- 
cccd to both crowns ttihib dcmi'C. Biazil 
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ivS to have a separate legislature*, of such 
quality, (jf course, as it may please Pedro 
and John to giant it ; and an attempt is ‘ 
to be nude lo persuade the country to 
jiay two millions sterling for the prfvilege 
of being thus humbugged, and again de« 
graded to the rank of a beggarly dq)er}^ 
dcncy of a beggarly country two thousatidl 
miles od’ ! The Times statcs->^wliat is « 
scarcely credible — thatt he British 
nistcr, Sir Charles Stuart, has been the 
prime agent in this fraudulent transaction. 

Pkru — O n the 25th of April, the 
Peruvian IMnuster of Finance submitteil 
to the Supreme Council the project of a 
sinking fund for redeeming the public^ 
debt. It div.des the debt into internal 
and foreign, and sets apart fur the extinc- 
tion of the latter.— Ist, certain duties of 
customs — 2d, the produce of the state 
mines, either by sale or lease — 3d, th© 
produce of the sale or lease of the state* 
lands (after the internal debt is provided 
fur) — 1th, tlic whole produce of stamps, 
and part of wliat is received from tithes 
and ecclesiastical benefices — 5th, the pro- 
fits of the manufacture of gunpowder and 
other articles. The good faith evinced 
in this proceeding reflects credit oa the 
Peruvian Government. 

Havti. — Aft insurrection against the 
Government of llayti broke out on the 
2Bth of July, at Cape Haytien, but it was 
quickly suppressed. It appears to hgve 
been a plot formed by Christophers black 
generals, to maitsacre the Mulatto chiefs^ 
and form a government of their own. 
The privates whom they had engaged 
betrayed their intentions, and the loaders 
were arrested and imprisoned. The en- 
voys of Hay ti have arrived in France, and 
ha>^ been received with honour, 
have brought with them the price which 
they arc to pay fyr the acknowledgment 
of their independence, partly in specie, 
and partly in bills on different cities of 
Furqpe. 

West Ikdies— Jnsiritctto» 
of Negro Slavet.’^Al a public meeUiig 
in Barhadoes on the 2d of Augu6t.*-tho 
l/Ord Bishop in the chair-.«-a Society was 
established for thb conversion and rcli*^ 
gious instruction of the negro slaves. Each 


inemhiT is to pay one giiiiuM annually ,* 
and ihc,moncy is to be expended in sala- 
ries lo a number of catechists, who are lo 
be licensed by the Bishop after previou . 
examination, and subscription of tlic 
Church of ' England articles, and are to 
act under the direction of the minister of 
parishes where they arc stationed. 'J’he 
instruction is to lie cuniined to the Scrip- 
tures, the Liturgy, and Kuch other reli- 
gious works as are included in the cvita- 
iogue of the Society fbr promoting Chiia- 
tian knowledge; and the wishes of the 
master ore to be consulted as to the time 
and frequency of instruction. Ur May* 
cock, a planter, ia supporting the iiio- ' 
tion, stated, that two-thirds of all the 
estates in the islands were under mort- 
gage. The catechist, before bc'ng en- 
gaged, is required to make the following 
declaration: — ‘■‘That he will not preach, 
or interpret, or admiiiistiT the sacraments 
and other public rites of the church ; but 
only read on the plantations, or other 
places committed to his care, that which 
the minister of the pniish shall direct; 
there, during his absence, and with Ins 
consent, to bury, if required, the dead ; 
to return thanks to God for women after 
child-birth ; and instruct the young and 
ignorant in the principles of the Christian 
religion 4 that he will visit the planta- 
tions, or other places, at such times only 
as shall have been agreed upon' between 
the Rector and the respective proprietors ; 
that he will use sobriety in his apparel, 
and especially during times of religious 
instruction ; that he will, as far as in him 
liclh, with God’s help, move men to quiet 
and concord, and not give them cause 
ofoflbxice; and that he wdll be diligent 
ifi the reading the holy scriptures, with 
prayers and good advisement, to the in- 
crease of his knowledge.” For the means 
of support of these teachers and catechists, 
the Bishop atatoti, that lie lotiked, lirst to 
the monies placed at his disposal by his 
Majesty's Government ; r-rcorully, to the 
“ Society for the Convetbion of Negroes 
and» thirdly, to the proprietor'., individu- 
ally;' and collectively, through tin- for. 
ti9atfoi;iof a branch association of that ^^o. 
dety. 
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7 — ComUnat\<m*.^\i is with much 
regret that we are again obliged to 
notice the lawless operations of certain 
persons siip{30sed ta be courihined ' coU 
lon-spinners. The threats made, that 
all the new workmen would be rooted 
out (luring the ensuing winter, are 
attempted to he put into execution 
with all the former malignity. Bell, 
who so fearlessly appeared against Kean, 
has, by repeated acts- of intimidation, 
been forced to quit his employment, 
and has been wandering about idle for 
some time. There hare of late bain 
several cases of assault upon the averk- 
men termed “ nobs” in Messrs Dun- 
lop's mill. Since the mill commenced 
lighting last week, a crowd of several 
hundreds have every night lain in wait 
for the new hands, at ih# entrance to 
the work, and soon as they ap})ear, 
(for safety they prudently come out in 
a body,) a general huzza is got up, and 
i he cry is raised **There's the — nobs 
coming — chip the — Brick-bats, 
stones, and mud, are then hurled at 
them from all sides, and, from the dark* 
ness, their assailants are not easily ideti* 
tilled. AVhen they reach Clyde-Street, 
matters get worse. Numbers, who are 
lurking in the closes, join in the moles- 
tation, and they are insulted with the 
most opprobrious epithets, and .pelted 
up the street. On M^ednesday and 
'J'liursday nights, afiaira assumed ' a 
more serious aspect. The workers on’ 
their way were so pressed, that they 
were divided from each other, and thifii 
they were stoned, and forced to take 
shelter in the tirst opening £lome 
who found refuge in the PoBce Oflke 
had been very ill used, and made grie^ 
vous complaints tliat they were not pro- 
tected in following their lawful emptor- 
ment. A married woman, who works 
in the mil], was dreadfully agitated, 
from the brutal usage she had received.^ 
She was repeatedly knocked down, and 
her clothes were covered with mud. 
She was unable to go to work next 
morning. W'illiam Graham, son of the 
wounded man, was particolarly lipoted 
and maltreated. Another Spinner is 
cut on the face with a stone ; and they 
hare all received injuries pn, the body. 
Some of tlic crowd were observed to 
take stones ouW of their pockets, and 
throw them. For some time past eVeiy 
.method has been tried to irritate the 
new l)an.(is, to make them pommit 


. breaches, of the peace, and thus bring 
them under public odium; but tins 
having failed, assault has been resorted 
•to. Two persons, who have been ac- 
tively concern^ in these acts of inti- 
midation, ate te be tried this day in 
the Caltoii Police Court. It appears 
absolutely necessaty to apjkiint a guard 
to prote(Hl the workers nm the mill 
til] they teach their homes. 

rSuch is the demand 
for . machinery in this cmintty, that 
there has been, during^ the last twd 
years, as many works and as much ma- 
chinery put lip in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, to make and to manufac- 
ture machinery for the works alluded 
to, as had beetl established for hearly 
thirty years preceding. 

9 .— JntHhiHon 6/ Dunbar. 
public meeting wis held at Dun- 
bar, for the purpose of establishing a 
Ifechanics* institution, which was 
chiefly attended by mechanics, and 
some respectable public -spirited indi- 
viduals. Mr Robert Watson, West- 
bams, sjtated to the meeting the gene- 
ral objects of Mechanics* Institutions, 
and read the opinions of Mr Brougham 
and others, that'such institutions should 
lie forined, and conducten chiefly by the 
mechanics themselves, under the pa- 
trop^e and superintendonce of such 
public-spirited individuals as take an 
interest in the suc^ss of those institu- 
tIpnsA Heallpded to several gratify- 
ing instances, of the beneficial conse- 
uences which had resulted from the 
ifibsion of knowled^ amongst me- 
cbanics, and couclmlM by moving a 
sie^ea of resolutions, which were una- 
nimously adopted; and a committee 
was named for fiaming a code of regu- 
Iktions for the future government of 
the institution. A ndmber of me^. 
cbanics immediately became; subscrib- 
ers; and, fVom the spirit which ani- 
mated the meethig; there seems every 
.mospect of a lityraiy being immediately 
formed, and other measures adopted 
for farthering the improvement and 
education of the mechanics in the town 
and neighbourhood of Dunbar. 

JtnprovcmenU hi Orirfiry.— We have 
great pleasure in sobmitting to our < 
renders the following extract of a letter 
received from Orimey; and we hall 
with delight the intelligence it contains 
loudiing tJie progr^ of various manu- 
factures in that remote country. 
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** Kirhvallf ^th 'I'his part of sion of tlie records* &c. On tlio day of 

the country begins to Nourish ,* the in- election, 2^ voters came to the scratch, 
dll^try and success of the people in the — 11 fur the Lord Advocate, or An* 
IlirrAng Fishery faave .giveu them an struther party, and 11 for the opposite 
extraordinary impulse, and they have ' pa)-ty. "J he latter, however, would not 
this year had visitors from the coast of admit Hie Lord Advocate’s vote, on the 
France purchasing their fish. Our ab- ground that, though elected as a conn- 
surd fishing-laws would require some sellor on the 15th September l82.'i, he 
revisal ; or rather, the whole macbineiy# had not qualified^on that day, ih()u;L»h 
of the fishing-board and fishing-laws, he had subsequently acted as a counsel- 
bounties and penalties, &c.jought to be lor with the party wliose pi occedlu^>s 
d-one axtay uith, and fish-curing left as had been reduced, and declared null and 
free and unshackled as cheese- making, void bv the Court of Session : and tlint 


'I’he lacr vumujacture is as yet in its in- 
fancy ; but there is one branch of in- 
dustry here which has been introduced 
witJiin these two years, and is now car- 
ried on to great extent, and in most ex- 
traordinary perfection ; it is the /*/%»- 
horn ha1-7)wKiiiff. In colour, plait , mode 
of joining the straw into one piece or 
mat, and in general beauty, there is 
nothing imported from Lcghorji at all 
equal to what is manuf.ictured here. 
The process is exactly that described 
by Coibcit^ from wlmse jiamphlet our 
regular stiaw-rnanufaclurers took the 
hint of attempting Lcgboni plait, as 
their old straw-bonnet trade had be- 
come very dull, in con.scquence of I..eg- 
horr. being worn. A great many acres 
of land have been sown tins >ear with 
rye ; and before ripening its head, ib 
is found to scald to a fner colour than 
any other straw for this manufacture.” 

lO.^'J'he new bridge over the A- 
v'ln, in the neighbourhood oT Hamilton^ 
on the Carlisle line of road, Js npw com- 
])lelcd. It is a sul^tstantial pud elegant 
piece of architecture, from a design by 
Mr Telford, civil engineer, and the 
building of the other bridges on the 
.same line of road does the .architect 
much creditf The whole line to Car- 
lisle is now finished. 

13.— The resuscitation 
of this borough (disfranchised by Court 
of Session fur irregularity In election 
in 1823) which was to be effected by« 
Royal warrant, was preceded by a fort- 
night’s carousing among the voters, and 
a zealous coaxing by the jiarties to gain 
proselytes. The Lord Advocate, who 
was understood to have got a hint that 
he was rather active in bis interference 
on a former contest, was not expected 
to attend ; but bis lordship made his 
appearance, accompanied by Dpiican 
Macuiel and Walter Cook, Ksqrs. as 
his counsel, aud agent. 'I be pai iy op .. 
jiosed to the XyCard Advocate bad the ad* 
vantage so fet, la they hod been aji 
pointed managers of the borough on its, 
disfrancbisemcnt by the Court of Ses- 
sion, and had, in consiqiience, posres- 


the Royal wariant entitled only the 
qualified counsellors of the J.Olli Sep- 
tember 1893 to vote at this election- 
Being in this w'ay eleven to ten, the 
majority thus created filled up the 
ngw Council with persons in their own 
interest,— the Lord Advocate’s jiaUv 
protesting' against the election. '1 he 
inhnitos, it is said, were then closed, 
and the clerk retired with the reeords, 
&€% 'I he party who had thus, in their 
opinion, achieved a victory, met and 
dined in the Council-room ; and were 
just prepared to give ifiree theers to a 
bumper-toast in honour of their sue- 
j:ess, when the other jiaiiy, wlio had 
come to the resolution ah o to elect a 
Council, and had nj)])lK(l to the Sheiili* 
and obtained a warrant to force 0 | c ii 
the Council-room, and admit tlieni- 
selves and a clerk, broke .in Uj'on the 
carousers ; and having elected ]\Jr (’on- 
oliy to be their clerk, procteilcd to t h rt 
a Council and Magi.slrale-^, in A^hnh 
operation tluy met no ojqio‘.ition. M e 
are, therefore, in the mean time h e-s. 
edwUh two sets of Counsellors and Ma- 
gUtrates, who must fight tlieil- lulme 
battles for preferment throiigb the agen- 
cy of vlie geiitJetnen of the long robe 
in tlie C’ourt of ftession. — Dundee 
vertUer* 

13— -Ci7j/ ImyiovcMcnts. — The iiist 
meeting of the new Coinniiltce on the 
jni]iroveinent8 of the city of Fdiiiburgh 
was held this day. 

14, — Perth. — At the close of the war, 
the village of Stanley .tell from a state 
of great proajierily to almost desolation 
and ridn, in consequence of the cotton - 
spinning-mills, at which a great luim- 
l>er of ])eople were employed, having 
ceased worKing... A company in Glas- 
gow became pro{)rtctors ot the mills, 
about two years ago; and, besides set- 
ting the old mills to work, they have 
erected other works upon a much more 
extensive* scale^ and otherwise impro- 
ved the village*. A new street ha.^ been 
laid out, to run parallel with the South 
Street, in wliich houses, two storiea, 
high, with attic.<), are aln'ady finisheljl, 
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sufficient for the accoipmodutinn of one .beinff left suspended, gave way in the 
liundivd and twenty families. ^Vork^ middle, and the whole tinass of a hun- 
men are also empIoyetT in forming two dred or ^'hundred and fifty inffividuals 
other streets. Qf water there is an w^ere precipitated jmtantlyto A depth 
abundance; and the spiriletl proprie- gpf thirty feet,.and the rush of 41 hody 
tors arc building a large storo-housc^, . of lyat®*** height not less than twenty, 
from which the work-people are to be, feet, en^lphed the miserable sufferers; 
supplied with all kinjU of. protfisipna. Thijlr c^ies were. but indistinctly heard ; 
and merchandise, tp be procured by^ the , for the whole were precipitated in one 
.company from the best , markeJ^t. and Wasst whfie tho rush of water caused 
sold at merely a saving, profit. Two such a vortex, that nearly the whole 
nbw mills, larger than the old .oaes» , disappeared*, and in a few moments, 
have iMjen finished, and a third one Is save the struggling of the .few that 
111 progress. The mills are intended floated, all was hushed i Astonlshnieiit, . 
to form a square, in the centre oftyhich de^ir, and agony, were depicted on 
an extensive gas work has been con- tfie countenances of all who wUnef»- 
structed, for the purpose of Ughtiug ed this dne&dful but momentary scene 
them, tlie vent oi .which is upwards of horror. The praiseworthy exertions 
of one hundred feet in height. When of individuals was, however, in a few- 
all t he machinery is pul in motion^ am- moments displayed, pat;ticulariy by some 
ploy men t will he afibrded io a great ofikers,. who dived repeatedly* and in 
nimibor of people,' and Stanley will one or two instances were succeafiful in 
once niore be rendered one of.the most bringing bodies to the surface- These 
stirring manufacturing villages on the were instantly carried to* the surgery 
rinrih side of the Forth. -—where, we may say,’ in' a few mo- 

lt. 7 -The draft of a bill has ments, hot-batbs dud warm bedding 
b'jon formed iiiuler the direction of the were in readiness ; ^and, by tbe. prompt 
Magistrates ami Council, to be moved exertions of Dr Porter and Mr Mar- 
in the first Session of .Parliainent, to tell, surgeons, assisted by many others 
.lulliorize a variety of improvements, of the Faculty, the lives of six individu- 
Aniong these are, the nlw paving of als were preserved. No meed of praise 
the whole streets, the formation of com* . can do these individuals justice, par- 
mon sewers, the institution of an efibc* ticularly the two medical gentlemeh- 
tive police and of a bridewell ; the for- Every exertion js making, by order of 
inati on of new streets ; and the supply- the proper authorities in the' Yard* to 
ing of' the town with water. The procure the other bodies. Meii are oon- 
funds to 1)0 raised ‘for these purposes tinually emjlltoyed dragging for them, 
are piopo^ed to be placed under the it being impossible, in, prat^nt state 
clmrge of Conimissioners partly chosen of the full tides, to drain off %e water.' 
hr the housi'liolders at large, after the In taking a full view of the bridge 
manner f)ractisod in Glasgow, Edin- and gates, it is impossible to attach 
hiirgli, Dundee, &.c, any thing like blame to any one. The 

— Drcidful iAccident at the Ship gates were one' moss of heavy tim- 
Laumlu'd ot —This wds the hers, many of which* were SO inches 

day ap])oiiited for launching his Ala- square, strongly braced with stout iron, 
jL'sty's ship Piincess Charlotte. A Ineir tidily may be somewhat im- 
iiiier launch was never witnessed ; but' agified* when it is stated .that it took 
the melancholy accident we are abdut nearly 40 men to hoist perpendicularly 
to record caused u dejection that- will a portion of one of the gates; for it 
not eubiiy be effaced! To approacli must be understood, that such was the 
the dock "wbeivin the Charlotte ky, it. pressure, of water against them* that 
was necessary to 'cross a ibot-bri^ they w^re Utefally wrenched from the 
Rvvung on the top of , fluod-gatea, which stohe-worit, and' Wekejn halves hbri- 
scpaijited a hasih from anotW dock;, zontally, snappiqig the heavy timbers 
lli.it in wliicli the Charlotte was bitilu that ' fonped them like twigs;. It was 
was dry; but the bai»in- which is of observed by manyn hat Some of tlieun- 
lor;^e diinciisiona, (being cap^le of ' fortunate sufferers reached tin? bottom 
Ijolding two or three ^dps,) wa» ftill of of the -dock before the water had piade 
WHter. A few minxes before the kuuch : its* full entrajnce i' but In a moment* 
took place, the floofl>gatec:, from *thev' these enormoua ga*es*wlth h<avjrpieoeii 
heavy pressure of water, against, themr of rdanking, and blocks' of wood w^kh 
broke away with a tremaSdouii Jatiu at the boltomf, were (lashed 

iirid the bridge, sixty feot lotigy Cifctt- ^ the unfortunate IndtVidttels. and ' the 
hiod with ptM-aons eager to getTQrw«e(J»^f;Whek hurried to awl fro in sklent agi- 
VOr.iyXVlI. if ft ' * ' / 
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tat ion. 3Xany ^scapes near, and on 

the ends of the htidffe, ‘are stated a^ 
hoing almost miracuTuus. When the 
water bad itasumed a suriace, an infant 
in lon^ cii)tb08 was seen quite buoyant;^ 
it was soon taken out without the least 
injury, and restored to its‘ astonished 
mother, who, it would appear, was so 
frightened at the dreadful , sight slie 
witnessed, that she dropped her ebiid 
into the water. It is iniposslbla tq 
calculate on the numbers that still may 
he in the dock, for those who bii^e been 
ibund do not seem hy any means to 
constitute the amount ( f persons who 
were op the biidgc. There is tally 
OnO apjjliLMtion for -a mi^sin^ body; 
but when it is tp bo recollected that the 
notice of this melancholy business can- 
not as yet have 'reached any distance, 
and the masses of people in the dock- 
yard tliat day were from the farthest 
parts of the Igngdom, there hut too 
much reason to suppose that to-mor» 
row will bring more distressing inqui- 
ries. Sixteen .persons, it is supposed, 
Jmve lo>t their lives by 1 his unCtirtunaLe 
accident. 

17 \~^Tidet :at The tides at 

l eith tliis last week rose higher than 
at any time in the remembrance of the 
inhabitants. Much of the timber that 
usually lies on the sands obove ordinary 
flood-mark was floated off, but up serious 
damage was done. 

Btiahlishmenl at Chllsttm* — The es- 
tablishment at Orbtston i* already be- 
ginning |p attract considerable litten- 
tion. The building, when finished, will 
present about 88<i feet of front— four 
stuiies high. Ife will accominudate 1000 
to 1500 iiidiTiduals, and may cost Iroiu 
il. 10.000 to jf, 15,000 when complete. 
The east wing is covered in, and blue 
slated. This 1$ iutemled for the cliiJ. 
dreh. The whole range will lie ready 
for the roof in ifiree or four weeks, and 
a poi tion of it wilt then be occupied. 
An Dven, stoves, boilem, and other 
cooking apparatus, is up id be in 

readiness for the first inhabitants of lha 
new community- Besides the agricul- 
turul department, and siich ^s are re- 
quisite to supply the^owu wants (such 
aa baker,' brewer, tailor, shoemaker, 
butcher, they propose Uie manU' 
i'acture pf wheel-carriages, macliiiiery, 
and leather and cabinet furntture ; but 
they will be guided in a great, measure 
by the capghUithw ^ the applicants. A 
genileman of ewa note as a machinist 
in London (a Mi^CoWperr we believe) 
has exprei»s^ VO'i^ntion of joining 
the rompbny, aiJj tliere arO Ottiers sl- 
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milarly situated. The chief prcpiit*- 
tors are generally those who subscrihi d 
most liberally to the Motherwell eslnb- 
lishment. Mr Combe is interim lru^- 
tee for the Company, and, wc believe, 
.holds twenty snares. 'I he object in- 
tended by this experiment is twofold - 
'to Ascertain the extent to which all 
children' can be traiqed to prefer virtue 
and industry to vice and idleness ; and. 
to ascertain to, what height the lowest 
ea» be raisciL The way the pronioteis 
of the plan propose to proceed with ihi* 
children, is merely in the formation of 
their inclinations, for they disregard 
the use offeree altogether. They say, 
if a e cannot make them all prefer what 
is best for them, \ve can do nothing.” 
To rais6 the lowest they discaid all 
** artificial inrational distinction.*' In 
then* whole community they wish to 
have neither “ master” nor servant,” 
and yet they expect to have all tlmad- 
vant.:ges which can be derived from the 
command of servants without the plague 
and expense that attends tlic'm. Their 
confidence in the success of their views 
arises from a belief that is a^much the 
interest of the ricli to adopt this system 
as it is of th^poor. U he s\stcm, they 
say, appears as dark to those who do 
not comprehend it, as the steam-engine 
did to the Peitivians before they saw 
it in motion, nnd they expect the con- 
viction of utility to be equally complete 
and cons{>icuous. Many of the nnd. 
dling classes, and Some of the higher 
have nmdo application for apartn.enu, 
and Jn the^e apartments there are no 
disthicUons. The public rooms are 
equally open to all who aic clean in ))cr. 
son and dress, and equally shut against 
all who ai'e otherwise. Fo: the u.se pf 
fliosewho want lime or inclination to 
clean themselves, thei'C are other infe- 
rior eating- rooms ; but it is expected 
that after labour is over (which may be 
about five in the afternoon) all will be 
clean and ueat, as we undei stand that the 
richer members arc inclined to adopt 
8 comfortable cheap dress, such asjacket 
and paDUdoon.s, to avoid as much as 
piDssible^U invidious dibtiuction. Their* 
aiTangements are intended to give com- 
plete lilerty to ail ; for all the people may 
lie in ^bedliil mid-day, if the^ please, 
with thiabii?(ip]tt proviso, that they musi, 
by labour or capital^, convey to the 
genendfutid as much as they take from 
it. 'J^*hey h^ve as much Ipsid statute 
acres); as will yield food to the whole 
cofmauhity 4 anddheir object is to avuiii 
all ^pQsltuih of Interest. Their plan 
is Xbit recommended .so strenuously by 
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M r Owen ; and they have been enalde<] 
to f)ut it more easily in practice, front 
tlii circumstance of* dividing tile pro- 
pnetors From the tenants In Yact, it 
IS sim))ly a Joint block Coftijiany ; the 
.stock divided into t>00 shares, ' payabt^ 
by quartcM'ly inst^dnients of £.10 pei^ 
.share. Tlie proprietors purchlife the 
land, build the dwellio^a and workshop^ 
stock them w^thtui*niture,utehsiljs, and' 
machinery, and let the whqle to'a com- 
p my oF tenants. The adv^nta^s of this 
cornhinaLion, they say, will afford mote 
coiuFoit and indeiieridence for the suiti 
oFX' 50 a year, than can be obtamcd for 
live tuTios tliatsum elsewhere ; but this 
is one oF the a^sertions which the expe* 
n men t is prove ' 

Jj) — Mutiny in. the Goal, — A cpnsi^ 
flerable alarm was excited ill ^conse- 
quence oF the sudden ihovemeiit of a 
party oFthe ITlh-Itegimenl, to quell a 
ilisturh nice amongst the prisoners in the 
C'alton .lail. Various rumours having 
gon^ abroad, the following we believe 
(o be the true slate of the case. Some 
of fho convict.s, by great ingenuity, 
contrived to lueak into the cell of, and 
rob a poor man, who has been long an 
inmate of the prison. . A search waa 
resisted on the part of the convicts, and 
the debtors were called to assist the 
officcis of justice. This was considered 
a great fiFoach of decorum, and a vib- • 
laiit attack was commenced upon the 
fl ditor.s. A recent delivery oF coals 
gave the assailants thJ command of a 
large supply oF missiles, wliicii they 
lmrl(>d at the debtors and turnkeys, 
wli > were soon discomfited*, with a few. 
slight bruises. 'I'he convicts, onfc^ in- 
Fiiiiited, proceeded to demolish some 
of th » gates, to enable them Id get 
logethcr in greater force ;-aod, as the 
thing was so sudden, the military were 
with great propriety called iri, when 
the convicts immediately submitted* 
and were all strongly ironed, and shut 
up in their cells. ATou of%lie stolen 
.irtlcles have b en recovered | but there 
was not tlje slightest intention td break 
the pri'ion, though* such a was 

current over all the town.— Captain 
Young, the Gtovbnior of the jail, re- 
turned ye.sterday morning, at fitfe 
o'clock-. From JieidburOi On |h^l'eebles 
road, whert? he had iip|^ehend|^ 
of til i convicts who escaped' week* 
ago. ^ ^ ^ 

551 — inct'caH ' of 

town oF May bole has had Its' fhlldihftjna 
oFtlie prosp ?nty of the cHlintry. * 3^0^ 
years ago it contained iibowt^ RtM) 
bitiuti/ and, in ISOl, th^ towl^ ifid 
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parish contained 3.134*; in l^U, 
tn isait 5,^04<; and it haa iticneasetl 
at least 500 since i so tfi^t the town 
and pariah now contain a population of 
•above 5700- Colton weavint^ la .the 
Principal* employment of the people. 
There, hre, however, upwards of ZOO 
shoemakers in the town, of whieh a- 
bout* 50 are eatptoy^d by one extep- 
kive boqtand Bhoe-maker irs Glasgow. 
The feus mjn from fs, to 2fl, cd. a fall. 
Farms halve fully tripled thejr rents 
within the last 40 years, Tli? best 
ground letf at from £.9 to £.4 an acre< 

A plan of 160 new houses was lately 
drawn, of which thirteen have lieeii * 
built since Myrch last. The. weavers.* 
houses are all erected on one nian^ A 
neat room and kitchen, and lour^looin 
shop, let at £.7, 10s. a-year. ,lluitdir>g;, 
is going rapidly bn in varions , direc- 
tions, and the town has on the whole' 
a bu«y and thriving appearance. ' 

2 1 A grand M usicol FesttvAl was 
held in Vork-minstbr this week. The 
performers consisted of more than 600 
persons, and the^ receipts amounted to 
£. 20 , 000 . ^ 

22 .— Motiftyient' — This day* 
the foundation was laid at Qla.sgpw, oYa 
mqnument to our great national Reformerl 
Dr Chalmers preached a sermon on the 6 c- . 
caaion In St. George’s Church* after which 
thf committee, and 300 Of the subscribers, 
walked in procession to the ground** wWeti 
is'WIlliiif view of the ’cathedral, aiid, went 
through the ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation stone. In theeyening* 150 of the 
subscribers dined together* aiid there was 
no w&nt of toasts . and speeches. Of the 
dergy, there were present at the dinner* 
Professor M‘Gill, me pi^e mover of ibb 
scheme, Dr Chalmers, Dr Dick, Dr Dew- 
ar, Mr P. M*ParIane, 'Mif Wlllisj Mr 
AP|;.ebd, ^c. The monument is to be a 
* pdHc cduihn, 60 feet high, surmount^ 
With a iColo.^sal statue of Knox. Tim 
site flxBd upon is the highest point of the 
Craigs Park, lii the vicinity of the High 
Church. This" beautiful and commhnd- 
lfig siiuatfoit Is exactly 101 thet above thk 
I 6 vel of the Clydd &nd is a imildt rock& 
thh bottom of the vale hclow. 'Wbm^tWs 
lovel there Is a view of the "gity and sur- 
rounding cpaiUr 5 % which is truly' grand', 
iiitd the fbonfthiSnt^oh such an eminence, 
wflf he seen to great' advantage; irt 6 very 
directfbn* for inUes ^Und, and wHt 
connected prith St. Muujjo’ji Cathedriif, 
dk morc happy situation 11 ^ h 
.meht could '’ howhiETs eW bd'ftittrtdr''^'lt 
ttcfeditablb to the cortimHteini^ They 
upon native^ k^tists f<!lf . tli^tSdcsifpis. 
-Tpe column' is by Thomas- Hamilton. 
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Ew[,, Architect, Edinburgh. It is from 
an ancient tcrqplc at Corinth, and presents 
the slrongcsj ^uted Doric any where to 
be found. This idea is certainly happy, 
considering that the column is founded 
upon a roiik, and surmounted by a statue 
of that person whose bold and prophetic 
mind saw through a dim vista of ages the 
blessed results which would accrue to 
mankind by founding our dvil and reli- 
gious liberties upon the work pf truth and 
the gospel, ftnd dispelling for ever, despo- 
tism, ignorance, and superstition. The 
figure is stonding drm, leanfpg a little 
forward, the right leg in advance, and 
' holding in his right hand a small jvicket 
Bible. In the -energy of speaking, lie has 
grasped, and raised up the left side of the 
Geneva cloak, and is pointing with the 
fore finger of his left hand to the Bible in 
his right ; an action expressing what his 
features seem to indicate ; as if he had 
just said, “ The Scripture is my autho- 
rity.** *Thc sculptor IS Mr Forest, of Or- 
chard, near Lanark^ who executed the 
statue of Lord Melville for Edinburgh. 

The following is the inscription de* 
ptteited in the foundation-btunc : 

To testify Gratitude for inestimable 
Services 

in the cause of Keligion, EduCiition, ahd 
Civil Liberty. 

To awaken Admiration 
Of that Integrity, Diainterestcducss, and 
Courage, 

. Which stood unshaken in the midst of 
, Trials, 

And in the inaiutenance of the highest 
objects. 

FINALLY. 

To Chcrisii unceasing ^leverence for the 
Principles and Blessings of that , 
Great Reformation, 

By the influence of which our Country, 
through the midst of Difficulties, 
risen to Honour, Prosperity, and 
, Happiness. 

'J'his Alonument is Erected by Voluntary 
Contribution, 

Tp the Memory of 
JOHN KNOX, 

The Chief Instrument, under God, 

Of the Khrormation of Scotland. 

By the Favour of Almighty God, 

The F(»un4ittion ^one was laid hy 
stEveicsox hao&ill, i>.x>. 
Professor of Theology In the l^niversity 
‘ .ofGla|i^.w, . 

On the day pfSepicabeisxDcccxw, 
And Sixth year of the Eeign oPour , 
Most Gracioutf Sov^eign 
oLOROE rUE roug^rl^ ' * ' 
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23 . — Edinburgh Asylums for the 
.B/iwrf.— This day being the anniversary of 
the foundation of this excellent charity, 
the pupils, male and female, were exa- 
mined in the Great Basket Room of the 
Asylum, m Nicolson Street, in presence of 
several of the Directors, and a crowded as- 
' semhlagc of the friends of the Institution, 
of whom the great majority were ladies. 

The pupils were examined in their 
‘ knowledge of the Scriptures, in spelling, 
grammar,' w-riting, reading, arithmetic, 
geography, and astronomy ; in almost all 
of which they displayed a wonderful pro- 
ficiency. * One of the male pupils, John 
McLaren, who has been in the Institu- 
tion from its commencernept in the year 
1793, displayed an extraordinary memory, 
in repeating large portions ot the New 
Testament, with most of which he seem-* 
cd intimately acquainted, and could re- 
peat almost every {lart. of it, upon the 
l>ook, chapter, and verse, being mention - 
* cd, and quoted the chajiter and verse of 
whatever passage w'as repeated to him. 

Several of the pupils show ed gre.it dex- 
terity in writing w-ith wluit they call ihe 
string alphabet, which con'^isls of making 
particular knots, respec Ung the letters of 
tho alphabet, on, small piece* of twine. 
One of the pupils, Faul llumsay, w'loli' 
in thiamunner the worii**”- Fear (iod and 
Honour the King” in thn e and a half- 
minutc". In af* competition tor,thir pn/c 
of five shillings in this dlass, the 12Kt 
Psalm had been given, and tho .specimen 
by Paul Ramsay, which ohlained the 
prize, ivas declared hy 'the teacher to be 
both beautilulfy written, and without a 
singla error m spelling. 

jn the geography class, several of the 
pupils displayed great knov^ ledge of the 
science, particularly a young fenuilo 
named INlurgaret Baxter, who, upon a 
large globe constructed for the u.se of the 
♦blind, pointed out any country, island, 
city> river, lake, or sea, vibich was re- 
quested of her, with the greatest lacility, 
and-icalculalld the latitudes and iongiludcs 
of various places with the uimost accu- 
racy. Foui^ of Uie male pn|>iU w‘ere also^ 
examihed in this chis*^ namely, William 
l^ng, James Murray, Charles Fyfc, and 
John Park, who all shuived consideiahic 
acquufntanca with the subject, hut the 
latter w’ujr to be the. iimst proii- 

cl^nt. weie exJuiiivt'd in this 

branch l^,olrie of their own ndmbcr, 
David M«Beath, who ia the ihventor of 
the string alphabet. The first lessons lu 
Geography which have Ik-ch given in the 
establishment tvere wlthm the present 
yoat; and the teacher of the bows, him- 
self blind, did not rccciic u Ic^sdli till the 
first Week in Jaiiujiy- s 
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'rUere are constantly at work at the 
Asylum about twenty-six looms. Four 
weeks ago a mark was made on the r(e- 
bpective webs, and a prize of A sovereign 
uttered to the person who should produce 
the most cloth, well woven. i*atrick 
Bradley, who has hten long blipd, but 
who, while he enjoyed vision, . hod been 
bred a weaver, produced 13^. yftrdtf.pf 
stript Holland, and John Kennedy, a 
blind boy of fourteen years, taught in' the 
Asylum,, produced yards, a|)(} diey 
were of couise pronounced the successful 
competitors ; hut to the latter much more 
credit appears due, from his extreme 
youth, and utter ignorance of the art till 
he entered the Institution. 

Upon the whole, this was a most in- 
teresting exhibition; and the anxiety 
shown by the public to witness it on this 
occasion wdl, we have no doubt, cause 
the Directors, liefore the next annual 
examination, to make such arrangements 
as will enable all present to be fully gra- 
tilied.* 

‘.iB The annual trial of the Edinburgh 

and Gl'.i\gnw Fix was made this day iji 
presence of the King's Assaymaster, and 
the Assayniastcrs and Court of Wardens 
of the Iiioorporation of Goldsmiths, and 
the same was lound to be of the* legal 
standard of eleven ounces two dwt 

30 riie autumn Circuit of the Jus- 

ticiary Court has been altogether blood- 
less, no criminal having been sentenced 
to die. Their Lordships, in almost every 
instance, congratulate the SheriK's on 
the lightness of the Calendars. At Jed- 
burgh there was only one, case for triaf; 
at Dumfries tlVere were two; Ayr, six; 
Inverary, live ; Inverness, eight ; Aber- 
deen, ten ; Perth, fourteen ; Stirling, 
eleven ; Glasgow, forty-two ; total, nine- 
ty-nine. 

New Road When the King visited 

Kdinburgh in 1823. a plan of a new road 
Irom St. Leonard's, leading by the busal- 
-tfe columns, and through the village of 
Duddingston, onward to Portobcllo, was 
laid before, and .explained to hi.s Majesty, 
of which he highly approved. Swiqe 
when, measures have been taken to c^irry , 
it into efrect. For some months pailt, 
ivorkineii have been busily .engaged m 
erecting a l>rjdge over the near to 

ibe indl, ami the ''road tlieoce to P^rto- 
hello has lung bi'en $taked olT,: Jn epu^ 
ol these proceeding^., a mUutfal spridf*' 
apparently stronger^ but of the same sort 
as that at St. Bemard'si has been diaep- 

led, near ui Duddingston Mill. Wbbll 
this romantic road is complete, a itkdrc 
heautiful ride or drive can hurdly bc^* 
templatcd. 
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scarcity of draw-boys, it gives us greaf^’ 
pleasure to announce, t!iat Claud I^ilson^ 
and Ald^nder Lang,' weavers, George 
BtreeC, ^ave made a must Important ini- 
provem’ent upon the h^rtneti 
MuchinCy' which, in many respects, will 
be of the utmost advantage to the trade. 
1'lw, French machine costs £.15, dor a 
harness 400 of a tye ; whereas, one uj>on 
'.thte new principle can be procured fpr 
£.5, and of 200 of a tye, for £4f: the 
' treadle in the former requires to be pressed 
down nine inches, in the latter only fouc 
and a half. The web which has been 
sclectecl for a. triaf is a common imita- 
tion shawl ; but the inventors arc con- 
fident that they, will be able to work a 
sfuiwly jflaidy or trlmmingy with three 
covers, with one half of the ca^dS that 
are required upon the French plan. The 
machine has been examined by a number 
of manufacturers, weavers, add mecha- 
iiicsv who 'have all expressed themselves 
highly satisfied. It is open for public 
inspection; and may be seen by applying* 
as No. 139, Geerge-Street—Pais/^y 
vetiiser. 

A Company is forming in Linlithgow 
for the purpos^ of erecting a manufactory . 
on the banks (Tf the Union Canal there, 
which is to conabine the spinning and 
weaving of cotton. ' The benefit which 
the Union Canal has coiimiunicated to 
the line of country through which it 
passes has been immense, and we shall 
hail with peculiar pleasure the establish- 
ment of manufactories such as that now 
projected, and hitherto confined to the 
West of Scotland, upon its banks. 

The Flood, ~-Xhe Director of the 
Manx Museum has published in one of 
the Isle of Man newspapers an, account 
of a geological phbnomenon of some in- 
terest. He states, that the storms of la.st 
winter, which bad been remarkably ck*- 
vere on the south side of the dsland, bad 
displaced some ol**thc materials iu the 
bottom of tlip sea, and ex(>oscd strata pre- 
viously covered ; and during the late hot 
weather, the reflux of the tide at Mount 
Gawne having carried the w'aters farllher 
back than usual,, "there Was laid bare, at 
the low water mark| “ a bank of decom- 
{)osed wood, generally of ha/el, 'as w’lw 
evident from the texture of the bark, and 
the existence of several imis and clusters 
of nuts every vrhere observable in the or- 
ganic stratum." Tliree Specimens have 
been sent to tho^Manx Museum ; ** Jth<» 
^rst one consists of g^luater of ntkts' in' a 
'matrix of decompo^ vegetable matter ; 
the second sp^imen fs a piece of hazel, 
with every Assure perfbet ; and ttic third 
is a detached nut, Ih such a state oi flo- 
rid ripeness, os to,, be spih Wno/ end. 
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This discovery, these thets, arc of 
etujwndous magiihudc. They decide the 
quf>tian us to the 'histoiy of tlie earth, 
a:id the nature of islands, 'i'hey^ prove, 
chat t^he presenf earth is nothing hut the 
ruins of a former world ; that itrlands are 
rally the summits of vast mountains, and 
that the lower intervening "rounds had 
been dry valleys, jaeviously to their hav. 
ing been sul^jcct to the irruption of the 
waters ot the “ great deejx” ‘ Without 
dwelling any longer uj>oii genera lities; let 
us conflne ourselves to one particular tact, 
'i'he strnturn, or l^ank of hazlewood, in 
question, is of so extensive and iixed a 
nature, as not to admit of the hypothesis 
of its being foreign to its jiresent situa* 
tion. It will not admit the assumption, 
that it removed from a former site 
tp its present bed by some superhuman 
agepey ; hence it must he allow'ed, that 
Its existing situation was Once a fertile* 

• valley, where trees grew, und’fniit flou- 
rished. But it ma^ Ih: urged, that as in 
many instances, in other countries, thp 
waters of the ocean have gradually gaim 
ed U|ion the Manx coast. This argu. 
iilent ajqiears fair. In the C/ise bti'ore us, 
however, it is neither tenable qor sound.>— 
Why ? Because, had rhefwaters gained 
gradually on* the hazel plantation, there 
would have been no decomjxised foliage, 
—no perfectly ri})e fruit ! Whereas the 
ripeness of the fruit and the remains of 
the foliage indicate a sudden inundation, 
and attest that God called for the waters 
of the sea, and pioured them forth bn \he 
fare, of the earth.** Even the jieriod of. 
the year in which this terri/ic visitation 
occurred is made abundantly apparent. 
The perfection of the nuU bears evidence 
it w'ns autumn \ and that it pleased Him 
who “ measures the waters of the sea in 
the follow of his hands,** and “• siltelh 
upon the Hood,** tb devastate the earth 
w'ben it abounded most in' riches and in 
beau(y. From the trend of the hazel 
bark to the coast of W'aigs, the natural 
conclusion is,* that the Isle of Mon form- 
cfX the northern boundary of Wales# In 
re8[^ct to the iheteri|il of the bank, the 
wood is not in a state of, petrifaction , it 
ij( merely in a presenred condition — in 
such a one as may be attributed to the 
saline and merle strata on which it re- 
poseil, or with winch it is incorpora- 
ted. 

1-Jchten 

berg teUa ua, . that un oiflcer.ori guard at 
Strasburg, po tbe‘7^4a»>ilttry!, in passing 
the liarra<dc8, was suimu^ obseiving 

light in one of the barracf^iDome. As 
this was strictly sus^ 

pected, and he hurried Awrerard to the 
aparirucot. On entering It, be found the 
Indicts sitting up in bed Hilmjrhtg 


beautiful light, which proceeded from 
potatoes 111 an incipieiil state ot putrelac- 
tioM. The light was so vivid, tliat the 
soldiers could see to read by it ; ii gra- 
dually hecaixle less and less vivid, and 
entirely disappeared by tiic night of the 
10th of the month. 

liiirmese State Cairh/ffe, — Tl.e Bur- 
me-^ Impel lai Stale Carruige, v. huh was 
captured during the present s.iiiguinary 
Indfan war, has aiiivcd in this cuuntiy , 
'and is preparing lor puniic cxliihition. 
It IS without exception one ot the mo.‘'t' 
singular and splcudid siieeimens ol art 
that can be imagined, |)Pcsentj*(g one 
entire blaze of gold, silver, and precious^ 
stones— of the latter, the mi'inhir must 
amount to many thousands, comprehend- 
ing diamonds, rubies, sapphires, white 
and blue, emeralds, ainelh^st-, garntls, 
topaz, cats-eye, crystals, Ac. Ac 'I'lie 
carving IS of a very superior desenplion, 
the foiin and coilstruction ot the carriage 
most extuiordirtar), and the general taste 
displayed thioughuut so grand aniT im- 
posing, yet ut the same time so chaste 
and retined, as to defy all rivairy, even 
from European workmanship. The en- 
terprise and perseverance id this warlike 
people excite universal attcniiun at this 
juncture, and the present object is calcu- 
lated to prove that iheir skill in Uic arts 
even surpa'-sca their prowess in aims — in 
both of which their proliciciny appears 
to have been equally unknown to us. 
The carnage stands Ik tween twenty and 
thirty Icct in height, and is draw n by ele- 
phants. 

*^A magnificent project has been lately 
proposed lor giving Mancltester the ad- 
vantages of a 6ca-)>ort, hv making a 
canal, navigable for iuigc ship-i, from that 
town to the Dee AB: Chapman, an ex* 
]>erienced engineer, has made a suivey (a 
running survey ojiparenlly) of the giound, 
and pronounces decidedly m favour of the 
prActicability ol the scliemc. 

An extraordinary interest was excited 
at Coblcntz lately, Jiy the first appcai- 
ance there of a Mcain-boi^ on tlie Uhine. 
flow strikingly does this single fact cli.s* 
play the comparative backwardness of 
the neighbouring countries 1 The Rhine 
iloivo through a valley thickly inhabited 
by six or eight million.s of people, it has 
a dei^th of five or six feet at a minhnvin^ 
the greater part of tbo year ; and from 
the frontiers of l&wisscrland^to the sea, in 
a line of diMI miles, it has not a single 
cataract. It iiretetiris in fact, tile finest 
fieW for sleatA-navigation at present in 
tb< world, and Jtad such a river (lowed 
amidst an equal mass of |idpulntioti in 
Adierico, the steam -boat, instead of being 
IT Stranger to itf waters, would have co- 
vtfed then? in hitiMlrc;dji« 
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APPOI NTM KNT9„PRO|HOTIONS, &c. 


I. ecclcitastical. 

Sept. 8. The Rev. Mr M'F'ailane, of St. John's 
Chureh, (llasjrow, eleetert to succeed to 'the va- 
cant Church of St. Enoch, also in that city. 

— ■ The Umtod Associate ('ongregation of .Stone- 
haven gave a call to the Rev. Dr lilddell to bo 
their Minister. 

— The Second United Associate Congregation 
of Kirkalily gave a call to Mr James Pain, 
Preacher, to be their Minister. 

17. The lion. Colonel Grant haa presented the 
Rev. John Inncs to the Church and Parish of 
Ordequhill. 

IT. MIlITAHV',— Augllgf. 
BREVET. . 

Maj. Falla, ( I'own MaJ. of Gibraltar.) 
Lieut. Col. in the Aimy 

SA July ISi.*!., 
Lieut. Liddell, E. I. C. Serv. and Ot- 
derly Ofliccr at Mil. Semin. Addw- 
conibc, local-rank of Lieut, while so 
employed H do. 

S I.ife Gds. Lieut.' Broodhead, Capt by ptirch. 

vice f ros.<je, ret. f i>.> flo 

Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Williams, LieuL 
* do. 

G. A. F. runyngharae, Cornet and 
Suh-Lieut do. 

R.Ho.Gds. Lieut. Doyne, Capt. by -piirch. vice 
Fitz Roy, piom. H do. 

Cornc't Coshy, incut do. 

‘Jd Incut; S*li‘elley, from Rifle Brig, 
(hornet * do. 

I Dr Gils. J. H. Morris. Comet by pureh. vice 

Wilson, ntom. do. 

i G. W. Tobin, Comet by puroh. vice 

Collins, prom. * 4 Aug. 

4 F, P. Dayrcll, Cornet by pureh. vice 

Bame, prom. 7 July 

1 Dr. Comet Hobart, Lieut, by pureh. vice’ 

Clarke, prom. 21 do. 

M. G. Aitmis. Cornet do^ 

4 H. (irumbleton, Cornet by pureh, vice 

Weston, prom. do. 

6' Capt, Linton, Maj. by pureh. vice 

Harding, prom. do. 

laeut. Black, Cant. 28 do. 

Cornet White, Lieut. viccOrmc, prom. 

il'J do. 

r. VV'ollaston, Cornet do. 

( 'ornct Mitchell, from 3 Dr. Gds. TJeuL 
28 do. 

7 F. Hall, Cornet by pureh. vice Warde, 

, proTT). • 7 do. 

8 * Cornet Lyon, Lieut by pureh. vi<^ 

Macquceii, prom. 21 do. 

J. S. Best, Cornet do. 

9 Capt. Richardson, M.^or by purch. 

Vice Hurt. ret. 14 do. 

Lieut. PortT, Capt. ^ do. 

Cornet Shawc, Lieut do. 

Ccnmetaiid Riding-Master Rind, rank 
of Lieut. 1.1 do. 

10 S. C. Oliver, Comet by purch. vice 

Oiflhrd, prom. 7 do. 

II Siipem. Awist. Surg. Campbel), Assist. 

Surg. vice Steele, dcaj 18 Jail* 

12 Comet Webster, from h.' p. 16 Dr. 

Cornet by purch. vice Petre, prom. 

* 0fJuly^ 

13 Major Ptiterson, I lent Col. do. 

Major Ihggins, from h* p. 21 Dt. Maj. 

^ da 

18 . F. B. Bere, Cornet by piirtrfi. vice Osi- 

• boi ne, protn. <f0. 

17 H. Witliani, Comet by purch. sice 

Massey, prom . 1 1 do. ’ 

.3 K. Gds. Lieut Coote, Lieu t and CSapt. b’ purch. 

^ led Stapleton, ptOBb do.v 

2d Lieut. Canijibell, from Rifle Bifo. 

nsign and laeutr do. 

Lieut. Nowal, Lieut and Capl| by 
purch. vice Hall, prom. . VS 

W. F^.siiell, Ensign and Li^ut. ' ,«o. 

2 F. W. V. Hes.se. Ensign by purch. vice 

Keiuieily, prom. « 21 July 


Lieut Wright, Capt vice Rolland, do^ 
17 Nov. 18^ 
Blair, Ca^ 7 April 182$. 
— — Breton, C^pt by .purch. vice 
Spe^, ret ^ 21 ^uly 

Ensign JLCrdy, Lieut . do* 

Massey# from 96 P. Ensign do. 

Hosp. Assist Nevlson* Assist Surg. 

vice Johnstone, dead SO June 

Lieut Stuert,*Capt 6y purch. vioy 
Beauchamp, prom. 13 Aug: 

J. Longfleld. Enagn by pureh. vice 
Mare.'pi^om. 23 June 

Lieut Fenton, Cimt vice Clarke, dead 
I Jan. 

Triphook, Capt vice Thornhill,. 

prom. 21 July 

En.sign Rlackwpll, Lieut. * do. 

Volunteer Moorhouse, Ensign 1 Jan. 
Ensign Barton, from 5 F. Lieut by 
pUTcn. vic*e Hammond, prom. 4 Aug. 
Capt ftatt, from 97 F. Capt vice Ro- 
bison, cancelled 28 July 

Ensign Tomlinson, J.leut by puroh. 

vice Roberts, arom. 21 do, 

A. W. Thorold, Ensign • do. 

IJIeut Douglas, from 20 F. Lieut vice ' 
♦ Hughes, prom. ’do.„ 

Ensigp ' M ‘ Dermott, Libut vice Dou- 
glas, 19 do. 

R. N. Bolton, Ensign by purch. vice . 

Streattield, prom. 7 dp., 

Lieut. Harris, from 54 F. Lieut, vice 
Child, h. p. 96 F. 14 do^ 

A. Barnes, Ensign vice O'Brien, dead 
211 do. 

> Ensign Smart, Lieut by purch. vioe 
^ Lingard, ret. 27 da 

Lieut Willlngton, from h. p. 17 Dr. 
Lieut vice Pickering, cancelled 
. 4 Aug, 

T. J. Campbell, Ensign vice D. C. W, 
Campbell, res. 21 July 

Assist .Surg. Orton, Surg. vice French, 
rot. 14 do. 

Ens gn and Adj. Dlckene, rank of 
Lieut, 20 do. 

Lieut Molyrieux, from 77 F. Cant liy 

purch. vice Barrailler, ret 21 da 

Watera, from 5 Vet. Bn. Lieut 

8 April 

Willcocks, Capt 21 July 

Ensign CampMl, from 89 F. Unit . 

. do. 

Lieut. \Vripht, Capt. by pnrth. vice 
Newport, ret 14 da 

Ensign Coke, Lieut. do. 

J. Fit/ (T. Butler, Ensigu da 

Lieut Harrison, from n. p. Afr. Coipa, 
Lieut vice O'NeUl, 61 F. I'Auff. 

Rhvnea, from 44 F. do. 14 July 

E. H. Chawner, Ensign by purch. vice 
Mac^od,prom. 9 June 

Lieut. Evans, from 75 Fj. Lieut vice 
Raynes, 42 F. 14 July 

Ensign Ward, from 48 F. liailt'^by 
purch . vice Perhaim, prom. 25 Jungr 
R. Manners, Ensign vice Davids, 'dead 
• 2lJttly 

— — M*NallyiS&tigaviceDcddea. kilt ‘ 
ed in action 12 Jan. 

Lieut Biots, Capt by puieh. vice 
Hewett. prom. ' 14 July 

EimgnMorabciid, Lieut. ^ . da 
G. C. .^wan. Ensign ' do. 

Assist Surg. Mariean, Surg. vice Pol- 

viceHa2rli.24F. . . H do;; 

En^mTob^ Lieut 

' EnUga Lieut by puroh. \ice 

. Fpnwick, prom. ^ * ; .. da 

MdW. H, Howai-d, ftnsign do. 

E. Bdltan,^ Ei>iignby p|iT<»^fl,re John- 
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l^Oct. 


?il I.ieut Cdchlan, Adj. viceWicburp, 
Vet. Comp. Newfoundland 

t?8 July 1B2.1 

til I.icut O’Neill, from 41 P. Lieut, vice 

Gncvc, h. p. Afr. (’i)rph 4 Aup. 

til Ensign Bates, from 7B K. Ensign vice 

Downing, dead M July 

fib' H. C*. Jenner, Ensign by pnreh. vice 

Anatruther, prom. 7 do. 

'fiB Ensign anti Adt. Duff, rank of Lieut 

20 do. 

— Smyth, Lieut, by purch^vico 
' .Strettoii, prom. 13 Aiig. 

n. Miidelcy, Ensiun ‘ do. 

70 ‘ J--ieut.^White, Capt. vice Mackav. dead 

14 July 

Ensign Jelf, Lieilt. do. 

L. Harvey, Ensign do. 

Ensign \therley, Lieut by punch, vice 
riioin, prom. 15 Aug. 

< . Dll Pro Egerton, Ensign ' do. 
73 IL Hro'wn, Ensign by purcli. vice f’ootCi 

proni. 7 July 

7» ♦ Licnt Anderson, from h. p. I3 Di'. 

Lieut vice Mildm.-iv, prom. 13 do. 
2d Lieut Welsh, from It, Art do, vice 
Evans, 44 E. 14 do. 

Lunit Macliean, from K. Art. do. vice 
V\ alslt, hiaff Corps 4 Aug. 

7G Assist Surg. ColUna, ftom h. p. fi P. 

Assist. Sii;g, 14 July 

Lieut ilusswnrm, from h. p. S W. I, B*. 
Ma-st. vice .Steverts, h. p. 

^ 2S do. 

77 — Rarry, Cant purch. vice 

Clcrke, prom. 21 do. 

Ensign Harpur. Lieut do. 

P. n. Bristow, Ensign do. 

4t2 Ensign Buckley, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Delancey, prPm. 28 do. 

^Lixwel], Ensign do. 

83 Lieut Law, Capt. by purch. vi«i.*5mith, 

ret s iJ do. 

Ensign Caulfield, Liciu. do, 

.1. Kelsall, Ensign «lo. 

Assist. Surg. MMJermott, from Cevlon 
R. Assist. Siirg. , 22 June 

83 Ensign Maitland, Lieut, by purch vic^ 

Power, prom. 7 July 

J. JaniCi), Ensign do. 

Lieut. Hunter, ('apt. by purch. vice 
Core, prom. PB Aug. 

’ Ensign Martins, Lieut do. 

8fi Eirtign Oliorne, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Mexander, prom. 1.3 do. 

' ,1. S. Brtxike, Ensign do. 

87 Ensign JStafford, Liciit \ ice O’Flahcr- 

ty, dead * 2.3 Feb. 

T. (,'reagh, Ensign > do. 

88 Bre\et M;»j. Daiicey, .Maj. by nurch. 

vice Vickie, prom. * 21 July 

Lieut, (iibson, Capt. do. 

JCnsign Fletcher, Lieut do. 

88 H« W ilsoii, Ensign v ice Campbell , .78 F. 

do. 

91 ' Fjiwign Lloyd, from 1 W. 1. R. Ensimi 

vice L.*iyc. dead • • ao. 

Oi Capt Stewart, from h. p. 35 F. Cant 

vice Poppleton, cancelled 
9.3 C. Main, (1.110 Serj. Maj. Gren. Gds.) 

. with rank of Ensign vice Dickeiui, 
jirooi. 4 Aug. 

96 H. J. Lloyd, Eiisiga by punch, vice 

MaRMy, 4F. 21 July 

, LiiMit Abbott, from Newfound. Vet 

0 i omp. laeut vice Ricc, tsuiiX'lled 

9 April 

99 Gent Cadet, A- P. Woinwnght. from 

- R. Mil. Coll. Ensign by purch, rice 
Moyne, i)T4jm, 14 July 

Rifie Brfg.'R. Joncfi, 2d Lieut by purch. vice 
fehelley, R. H. (Jd#. do. 

J, X^hinj dOk by purch. vice Camp- 
. lieMK.GdA L3do. 

R.StaffD>. Li^ WafcTb from 73 F- do. vice 
HAil, prom.' , ‘ ^ 

1 W. 1. R. G Robeiwm. Ebt tlfle Lloyd, PI F. Mo* 
OyT. Reg. Hasp. Awiit WnkRnh Awisti Surg. 

^ %i3fM*D^rg^,83F. g . JffAwe 
n.MiltiF.Caiit Marq.G.da Pito> 

cal and teiuporary rank ' 28^pri* 
Lieut Btmellu, Capt** wttir locarind 


n.M.ilta F. Capt, Goirder, Cjpf. 'with local and 
temporary rank 24Jan. 182.>. 

Viitu, C’apt do. vice tie Piro 

, 25 April 

Ensign GallantI, Lieut da \ ice Cavarra, 
'doiul . 4 Sept. 1H21. 

Cutajar, Licut do. mco Bonello 

2.3 Jan. 1 8iVj. 

— Camilleri, Lieut do. vice Gou- 

dei 2 1 da 

— Bonavita, Litiit. do. 2.3 do, 

, Calleja, l.iiut do. vice Viitu 

23 April ’ 

S. Calleja, Epsign do. 4 Scjit. 1824. 
M. de M.ircIie‘'C Alc si, Ens’gn do. 

' 2.1 .lati. 1 82.). 

' A. Maltei, Ensign do- 24 .lo. 

£. Pettih Enwgn do. 2.3 do. 

J. Gait, Ensign do. 2b do. 

V. Vella, Ensign ilt». 27 do. 

A. Cimiillieri. EuMgn do. 2.3 Apnl 
Knsigij Lcvick. from h. p. 1 Gar. D.itt. 
AdJ. will! the rank of l.iLiit. vice 
(j’oiider 21 Jau. 

Seij. Miy. S. Pn'tf, Quart Mn''t with 
• local and ti mp-rnnk. dn. 

Unattached. 

To he LienteuanUColoiieh of Jufauinj hy 
^ purchase. 

M.ij(»i Vickie, from 88 F. .">9 .lime 182 '^. 

Harding, fronft 6 Dr. 14 July 

Caj»l. Hall, from .3 P. Gds. 17 Vug. 

To be Majors of Infantry by puuha^, . 

Capt. Hewcit, from 32 F. I t Julv 

Beauchamp, from 7 F. L’ Aug . 

To he C(ipiuln\ of Infantnj by purehnsc. 

Lieut. Power, from 83 F. .3i) Jimo 

Mulkcrn, fn.in 11 Dr. 1 i;July 

Clarke, from ^I)r. ilo. 

Molierls, frora"8 I’. d“ 

DeUmey, from 82 1*. d 

Hammond, from 1 » E. 

— Fenwick, Iruiu .'>8 r. 

— Orme, from b l)i. 

SL M'Queen, fiom (! Dr. 

Maef|ueen,froin S Dr. 

htretton, from (>8 F. 

— — (Vmrtavue. from 'll F. 

Alexander, from Ht? F. 

ThoT)ie, Irtgo 79 F. 

Bibhup. fioin 11 Dr. 

Fr.izcr, fiom 3 F. (ids. 


do. 
21 dc. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
Aug. 
do. 
do ' 
do* 
do* 
do,’ 


Tohe Lieutenants oflnfuutiy by / nuhu^c. 

Ensign Macleod, from 12 F. '* .lum* 

Anstruther, from F. 7 Jnh 

_* Strcatfield, from 22 F, • «Io. 

t oote, 7.7 F. ^ «>o. 

Cornet Osborne, from lb Dr. 1.3 Aug. 

To be Ensiffiis hy pit echo si . 

,L Collin ' 14 July 

S. Wiggins " d”* 

,f. M. Kidd -1 do. 

J. E. Cotid do. 

n. Lewis 28 

IVEgar , ,, .^9' 

Hon. VV. IL Druninioiid 13 Aug. 

J. P.NoBcv do. 

A. M. WoolliCWte do. 

W. t. Gunn , do. 

Ordnance. Departmen t.—-Iiof/a I Af (die nj. 


Oent Cadet W. Patten, 
2d Lieut vice MeLsh. 
73 F. 14 July 1825. 
To he Colt, mu 
. Jnhf W5. 
r.icut Col Gold 

^ J. Cam- 

cross, K.C.i]. ' 

Wateon 

- Worsley 


- J*hik)tt 


— — Fvers 
— I'hoTiihiU 
- Sir A. Frasci. 


K.C.O. 

Hon. V\. H. 

( Gardner 
— — Hawker 
. Walker 


teiVi{ior;(iy lank 




Col. Downmaii 
Lieut f 'oL Gvelcgh 
— Ihughani 


WMIhamsoii 

7V» be f.H nt.-C ’oh.' 
July llpi’iA. 

Licut. t'ol. Bull 
Majoi Smith . 
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Major Egan 

I lickinan 

Lieut. Col. Macdonald 
Major Koilns 
lacut. Col. ^nuth 

C.lllljllK'll 

L.Sn J. .May, 

Iv.C.II. 

Major Holders 

(iaiiit)Ie 

— — — Muiiro 

Cm-kbnrn 

Lieut. Col. sii H. I). 

Uoss. K.C.It. 

Majiii i)iirntoid 
Luiit. Col. D’.Xrcy 

7V> hr V3lh 

Jtihf 1825. 

Major (iajiiblc 

Atunro 

Cockbum 

Lieut. Col. Sir H. 1). 

Host. K.C.H. 

M-uor Diimford 
Lieut, ('ol. 1)' \iev 

1 lolcombe 

Major Sinelair 

Llovd 

W.il,), 

n„ch 

Arm-'lioiii' 

WiIuk'.L 

(inell 

Ilugbc'. 

.M.icKicbla’i 


To he 

Jnhj IS 2.5. 

J lent. Col. Paiker 
^r;lJor Itiis'.ell 
■Jd C ipt. I )..ibv 
Majoi \\ ak’ott 
‘Jd Capt, nudv. .1 

_ Hi Ml'] ml 

M.i)oi ( .dll' 

Uil Capt. I ).ui>i V 
He il- 

— 'J'boni'iNoti 

— t laulo.d 

(iind iM 

Major ColebriKikc 
‘Jd Capt. King 

Major J^iiii.l.i'. 

L’d (’a|it. Arabia 

'/’ll hr 2(1 ( 2^lh 
Jit It/ IS2 5. 

‘J.l C.ipl. < .appei , liom 

b. p. 

Dmnfoid, (K». 

— — ( ii.iiif, dll 

. — I-*! I.'U'U’ do. 

l'-dw.llde>., do. 


2d f'apt. 'Dalton, from 

h. 11. 

— — Cox well, do. 

Colebrooke.do. 

C’Mb'ff, do. 

Uawiidoy, do. 

— — Haines, do. 

I’om.ltio, do. 

Mamwaring.do 

— Howlby, do. 

I I.ardiiige, ilo. 

1st Lieut. Haker 

( 'otton 

Uobeitson 

Locke 

Sninli 

Ford 

.Sandilaiids. 



Vaiigban 

Wells 


— — Phillips 

Higgnis 

Poote 

— — Hinckes 

To It \st Linits. 

9Mh July 1825. 
‘Jd Licul. Luard 

D|xon 

Stew.irt 

— — — .SeddiHl 

Collin.'ton 

Ile.itir 

lieineis 

Shepherd 

llvde 

Kliule 

CuMier 

— Fenwick 

Wtller 

Knatehbull 

To he 2d Lk uIs, 

2i) t/i July 1H2.'5. 

Cent Cadet J. C. VVaU 
kc. 

— II. CfiMry 

H. Pigot 

J. 11. ( .id ly 

n.W.Uiiu'i- 

clille 

ZT._Z! — it. M. liui- 

vleil 

J. M'Coy 

11. A. «m- 

maiiey 

-■ E. r, Crant 

— W. c,. c. 

t adm 


Aor/n/ ei .'i. 


To he Cohttch, 2*dih 
July I82.i. 
Lieut. Col,- Murshcad 

n,Kh 

— — Chapniaii 

— \km11s 

M.ijoi (.eii. Sii J. C. 

Smyth. Ut. 
lai'ut. ( ol. M.inii 

W light 

II.i -..ud 

To hi I. sent. -Cols. 

29//* July 1825. 

M.IJOI CoHw 

s,r t', F. siuiLh 

1 l.udiiig 

— Sir ft. C. Ilosti' 
Wriglil 

— - — Lew e 
— — DukeiN 
Capt. SjM.iit 

VOL. XVJI. 


To he Cop! S’. 29 Ji 

July 1S2.>. 

2d < ’a|>t. Ilaigh 

Coi-thm 

(I.lini V 

lolU’s 

— Hoiiiiyeaslle 

Cardi-w 

Mar^hllll , 

— Thomson 

Tohc2d Capts. 29//* 
July 1825. 

1st Lieut. Whinv..le'. 

KoIk- 

Mderstin 

St^K’kel 

VVe>I 

Vs right 

Hivers 

— rholiip-tuii 


To he 1.?/ Tjctiis. 
29/// July 1825- 

2(1 Lieut .Alexander 
Olilcr.shaw 


2d Whitmore 

Sfi \ uiite 

('i aw ley 

Kalndge 

p IllVCls 

.Smith 


StuS 

Serj. Maj. Iloey, from I.? J)r. (iarr. Quart Ma&t. 
at the Cavalry Deinit, Maidstone 

21 .Tilly 1X2.5. 

Covimissarlat Department. 

Dep. Assist. Com. fJeii. Cimdlay, Assibt. (’om. 
tfcn. IW) July 182.5. 

Ilospitul Staff. 

Surg. Thomas, Dep. Insp. of llospiUih 

2b May 1S2.5. 

VV. Sinclair, Hosp. Assist, vice Nevison, .3 V. 

50 June 

J. Graven, Ilo*^!'. Assist, vice Hall, 5 I'. 2vS Jidv 
•S. Tirvan, Hosp AsmsI. vltv Davidson, 21 F. do. 
J. J. Russell, Hosp. As^i.it. Mcc Williams, 27 F. 

do. 

Exeltangcs. 

Major Teulon, from 28 F. rec. dift with Major 
Oiihlow, h. p. 42 F. 

— — Maeliay, froin’b Dr. vvitli Capt W'arrand, 
h. p. 

— — “ Addison, from 80 F. rce. jliflf. witJi ('apt. 

Majendie, h. p. * 

Capt. Douglas, from 2 Life Gds. with Capt f'ro'^se, 
h. p. 78 F. 

Ilunic, from 6 Di. Gds. rcc. ilitl wdtli C.ipt. 

Scarlett, ii. p 

Leard, from 10 F.rec. dill*, with Capt H.ut, 

h. p. 

— — — Foide, from 15 rec. ihtV. v.ith Capt, Hope, 

h. p. 

^tanUon, from ."T F. with (’ajit. Dowers. 

h. p. Sicilian Reg. 

— — SIvfield, from 5i Fk with Capt Abbott, 
nO J- , 

Licut. Wiss, from 6 Dr. GiU. rec. dill, with 1 icul. 
Porter, li. p. 

- Sir L. P. (iA'ii, Bart from 1 Dr. ict. difl'. 
with Lieut. Curtcix, li. p. 

— (kiulaer, from lo F. with Lieut. Krcfling 

o.’) 1'. 

— Cary, frtnii ‘J.i !■'. ree. diff. with Lieut. Mm 
ia\, h,‘p.* 

— —— Macplierson, from ."0 F. with Lieut. Strut 
.11 1. h. p. Nin.iSioiia Fen. 

lAiich, Horn i \\ . 1. R. with Lieut. Cam\H 

bell, h. p. 

A-isi.-l ‘suig. Fil/patnek. tio*u 8() F. with Assist. 
.Surg. Ewing, h. ji d ) !•'. 

licsfi^nuiious and Uefiretueuta. 

Major Gen. lion. G. C. ‘'tap\lloii, h p. 15 1' 
Colonel WoinigaU', h. p.Oi) 1-'. 

Lieut. t',)l. \ . li. p. Ol, r. 

— — J'lt/.simoa-., li. p. I'. 

.M'Pheison, h. p. t. \ et, Ln. 

Major Hurt, 0 Di. 

— : — Bird, h. p. I F. 

— — ('‘Iiartu-s. h. p. Port. Ser\ . 

Uichardson, h. i>. o li.u iJn 

(’apt. Crosse, .’ 1 Ue GUs. 

B.irr.illier,_.'57 F. 

New’iiort, .'59 F. 

Smith, S5 F. 

l'.ison, h. p. .ll* F. 

lyewenham, h. p. 9 F. 

Sjr J. ('ohiuhoun. Dart li. p, 97 1 . 

Lueas, li. p. C5 F. 

Kelly, h. p. (11 F. 

— Gorh.im, ll. b." F. 

S'uttoii. ll. p. 9 F. 

Llew'ellvn, h. p. S.5 F. 

Maekay, h. p. 21 I'. 

Lord Dormer, h. p. 1 4 Dr. 

Hellerui.aiin. h. p. 9.5 F. 

Akeis, h. p. 82F. 

— Duiidiv, h. yk. 62 F. 

Lieut Lingartl, 2.5 F. ' 

— — ('.unplK'il. ll. p. Cyt) F. 

Hay,h.p. 101 F. 

I’arker, Ii. p.29 F. 

— Fostei, h. p. ‘J8 F. 

’ ‘5 8 



.50G’ 


liiwit Glcig, h. i>. 78. l\ 

Knsign n, (J. W. CanjphcH, 26 1’. 
— — Jolinsofi, 51) F. 

M'Dcmiott, h.p. 12 F. 

- — Dodd, h. p. Rifle ling. 

— ' ( ’ookt*. h. p. *1 Ccjlon R. 

•— — NValdron, n. p. 57 F. 

'Durell, h. p. Flfoid’s Coip.*; 

Newman, h. p. (iO l*'. 


— '■Apiioiiitmciil.'i, Trnmoliims, !^e. 


llOct. 


Kdwards, h. p. 15 F. 

AuUn, h. p. yi* F. 

Suitecc, h. I*. S F. 

Hamilton, h. p..7 Dr. fids. 

Appoinimcnts Concelh d. 

rnpt. Robison, 17 F. 

I'oppletnn, D I F. 

Liput. FicKeriiic, F. 

Rlcc, 96 F. 

A.ssisU Sum. Collis, 5.! F. 

Campbell. 45 F. 

— — Oardiner, 71 F. 

Hemovul fn)m ihc ^crv^c. 

, ■ Dep. Anist Com. Gen. Trenor. 

Deaths, 

General Fail Cra\eii Aiipr. IK2.'.. 

— Karl of Doiionghmoro, in (..omU n 22 do. 

Lient. General De>boioi*gh, Royal Maiiiu- , (’.m- 
terbury ’ , 1 Aug. IS-:.. 

Lieut. C<il. F. Downman, R. Fnv. Ait. 

—— — llulse, h. p. 2 l*ro^. Dii. of Md. 

7 Aug. 1825. 

Mr lor Gibbons, h. p. 60 F. in France 
( api. t labuu, ..6 F. Duiicannon Fort, Ireland 

11 Aug. 

. — du Han. direr, R. Afr, Col. Corps, Aeera, 
S( rr.i . Leone 12 June 

r.i\ jria, K. Malta FenciWes 

I I.»'U‘hani, late .» \ eU Dn, Bedford 2H May 

Dune, h. n. 18 F. Nprd 

ClayhilL, h. p..77 F. Invergowrie, DiMidcn; 

1(» M.ay 

— — row ell, Ditblin C ity Mil. 

loeut. (iraham, 17 F. llarrowgato 2d June 

— ( ) Flaherty, S7 F. 

( ‘lani e) , 2 V et. P ii. 30 do. 

Gardner, late I do. Battersea, Surrv 

'10 July 

— Nixon, late ,5 do. BLaek Rock, near flulMo 

• iu do. 

— — .Sinel.iir. late 1 do. 2 1 .lime 

— • — Pjffgoti, l.itc 7 do. II.m>l«vvorth, m.ir Jhi- 

mingli.Ti .“*(JJul} 

^ JoiiCA, h. p. 2.i Dr. .St. Ser\ aas Fiaiiec* 

•S do. 

— — Kc-isler, li. p. 2 Line Gei. Leg. llaIIo^el 

1 May 

— — de B.'U’iiede, )i. p. 7 do. I lanovcr 2s July 

Siifcign Davids, 16 F. 

— Robison, il. Afr. Col. Corps, on pa.ss.age 

from Afrida 23 May 

Mmiclttoa, h. p. 60 F. 

Patvi^n, h. p. t'miadian Fen. Glasgow 

12 May 

Taymast, Fentiinnn. h. p. Ftaff f’orpH Cav, drown* 
ed near SL Lueia, in Sept, or Oft 1K2L 
Quart. Maat. DaM . h. p. L.ancalli«ro Fen. Cav. 

Sl%o 24 June 1825. 

Surgerm Scott, 6 Dr. Chls. Edinburgh 1 1 Aug. 

Anfstant Surgeop Brown, 85 P« Malta (> June 

— — Johnston, b. p. 2 Cnir. Bn. 

' 17 July 

Promotiom and Appointments contUiuvd, 

4 Dr. Gdf. Cornel Kivne, IJcut. by purch. ikx) 

' Ijiw relief, prom. 27 Aug. 182.). 

‘ W t^unfughame. Comet do. 

6 Dr. . T jUcut Hort, Caiit.by pureh. vice Camp- 

^ _ Ml. prom. dc. 

. ..Cumet i^oiiby, XJ«ut. do. 

' ' Sir W.xryoung, fit Comet do. 

in Comet and^ Maater Surman, 

rankoiMeiit^ IS-Apiil 

Cornet Sugden, Li0Ot, by pUiBh. vmxj 
.'stiu'irt, prom. Aug. 


1.3 F. Cornet Ne.ale, Lent, by pureh. \ico 
Cros.slev> prom. 27 Aug, 

G. F. R. Johnston, Cornet do. 

17 Cornet Hole, Lieut, hy pureh. vice 

Robbins, prom. ' do. 

K. Fraser, Comet do. 

F. Gds. Ensign Knox, tioin 5.3 F.. Ensign ,ind 
* LicuL b\ i>uu*li. vu’o l i.LsCi, jnoiii. 

• 15 do 

I F. — ~ — Muller, Lieut, uee IJabingtnr, 

dead , do. 

R. W. Nei die, Kiisign 1 1 ilo. 

W. IL Cainpljcll, lOiisignhy pureh. viee 
Kecr\, piom. 27 do. 

7 Ensign’ L.i I'ouehe, fioiu M F. I. nail. 

by puu'h. iita* MiMit, p.oiii, 15 <lo. 
H Ueshon, from 2 \tt. Bii. En- 
sign 7 April 

I I Engl.aiul, LieiiL vice Moore, I '» F. 

11 A Mg. 

GciiL Cadet V\'. f:. Eyie. from R. Mil. 
' Coll. I'liMgii I)j pnuh. Mi’j* L.a 

Touche. 7 F. 15 do, 

M. J. Gaiidner, Isivigii \uv Eiigi.u.o, 
1 1 do 

12 ' Cant. Turberr ille, M.ij. lo piiieli. 


I tare, pumi. 

Lieut. Sliafto, C.ipL 


27 do. 


F.usign B.ivjy, LumL do. 

R. Wilson, l-,nsign ili' 

16 BreMt Mm. \ud.un, M.ij. \iee Hook, 

*, Ceylon ft eg. lido 

17 Ensipi Forbes, Lieut. \ lee Grah.-ii', 

deud 1 «ii'. 

Ccvipor, Ensign do, 

25 W. .lacksoM. Ensign by pineh. mlv 

‘^inart, piom. di’. 

27 Luni. Kn(t\, from 1 Vet. I’li. L’eiit. 

\ lee T illiot, prom. 6 \)>i 1 

,“J — Ihown, troio '!(. F. Lu nt. \uo 

• .*smikin-, exchange U \\\y 

.55 — ‘'(•niiile, from 77 r.Iainl. \ .io 

Keogh, h. p. 44 F. l!) Julv 

Ei’sign .1. r* . of P.arl.nhngton. l|(>ni 
Ji. p. S6 F. 1 nsign \ .eo Hoislcml. i\ 
t’h.uigP 1 1 \n( . 

(Jn.nt. Mast. Si ij. Pi'i'e, M.id. 

Ml e Mathew iKid do 

4.5 Lieiit. Moon*, tiDin 1' F. C.ipt. mk* 

l\( lly, dead do. 

^.SimkiiM, fioin 51 F. J^ieul. \ nv 

' Hiown, I'xehange «.'o. 

F. II. 1). !■' N'rpier, Ensign vice M.m*- 
m IS, ■(') F* Jo* 

.70 I.itut. Williams, from '> Vet. Bn, Lienl. 

« A pul 

52 C.ipt. .M. tleorgo, fiom h. p. Cap!. 

(payinjt icg- dill, to h. |t, Fuii«l) mu 
L ove, CM h.xi'gv' 11 An;-. 

5.5 E. Dclme, Fiwign h' pn.eh. mw Knox, 

oF.Gd^. L'xlo 

r.3 berj. Maj. M'F.'uMen, from ) F. Adi. 

* with rank of I-hisign \ lee fordaii, res 

Adj. only 7 do. 

6G Lieul. Ro.si, fioin h p. 8S F. PaMiUsl. 

viee Keir, h. n. do. 

7 ^ — Payne, iroin Ii. p. Rille Brig. 

Lieut, (n paying ihe •lifl’. to h. p. 
Fund) vice Pic tet, eaneelled do. 
77 laent. P.ilmer, from h. p. 41 F. raeul. 

MC 4 * Semple, .35 F, 11 Aug. 1S25. 
59 Ensign Mannerh, ftxim 46 F. Knsigii 

viee Bat* s, 6,5 F. (to. 

80 Lieiib Macdonald, from 89 F. Lieut. 

X iw* 'I w igg, piom. 20 do. 

8a W. F. M. Mundy, Khtiign by pureh. 

view Martin, prom. do. 

88 Lieut. K.Ilis, ( apt. viee Faris, de.ad 

. 11 do. 

no 'siuart, Capt. by furelu xu-c 

t’onry, ret, do. 

Fiisjgn W'liile, J.iciil. do. 

H. IL 'I'liuiJow, Ensign* do. 

Kmign VVethcr.nll,|Lieut,hv piirelu v.u; 

Davies, prom. 27 do. 

!F. Carter, Ensign do. 

1 >V. 1. R. Lieyt Jellare), Capt. vice llenwwoilb, 
drnd ' 11 do. 

Fnsigo Gray, Licut. do. 

(J. R. Pole, Ensign <lo. 

CfylcMi It, Brevet Lieut. Col. IIooK, from 16 F. 

, Lieut. Col. do. 
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COHN MAHKETS. 

Edlnhuii^h. 


WheiiL. 

BN.j Pi‘u'C.s. j\v.pr. 


llailcy. Oats* Pease. 


d.s.(i.| s. il. H. d. s./l.'s.d. « d. d, 
Sept. 21, 5;17i270 -KlUiS.) 4 I .740;2I 0 

28] /W1!28()'11o! 3‘I ') ' .lOO .lo 0 21 0 2.56 25f 


. s.d. 

l.540;2IO2.i(V23O256 
'5 250 2.56 

■Iflh .)J l) 40 1): .'■i(;^4 1 "0 0 5(i l)'20 0 25 fi 240 26 6 
.575 3J 1) 40 Oj r>fi 1 .">0 0 3.) 6 19 0 24 0 23 0’27 0 


(u d, 
0 JO 
0 10 
0 10 
0 11 


Quar. Potat 
Loaf. iii[>cckl 


s. d. 
1 0 
I 0 
1 0 
I 0 


1825. 

Oatmeal. 

IT.i'p’Mcai 



— 



Bis. 

Peek- 

Bis. 

Peek. 


’ 

8. d. 


a. d. 

Sept. 20 

180 

1 ’3 

40 

1 5 

27 

397 

1*6 

56 

l 3 

Oct. 4 

417 

1 6 

40 1 

1 3 

11 

395 

1 A 

44 

1 1 5 


Ghisirow, 


1825. 

Sept. 



28 

Oct. 

.) 




Wheat, 210 1 hi,. 
I)antzie.| I'or. red.{ British. | 
s. d. s.d. H.d. .s. d. 's.d. s.(l. 

— — I — |.>l)l)54U 
-1.100 540 

- -1.100340 

— — .10 0 34 0 


1 1 Oats. 264 1U.S. 

! Irish. I Scottish. 

js.d. 8.d. 8.<L s. d. 

;i«() 22 ol 

180 210 


B arley, 320 lbs. 
Irish. I Scots. 


Biu.&Pse. Oatmeal Flour, 

1377^ iHOJbs. 280 lbs. 
|Stirl.Mm. I 


s.d. tud. H.d.a.d.' «.d. s. d. 8.<i.s.d. s. s. 

250 31 0|56 0 37 0 24 0 200 18 6 210 54 55 

||2.> 0.11 0.56 0.17 01 24 0 260 186210] 54 55 

,25 0 3.10 .160 566 240 260 186211) 5455 

'25 033 01 16*0 566] 210 26*0 186 210] 54 55 


Haddiuffton, 


1825. 



WlieaL 

' 

Holts. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 


S. d. h. d. 

s. (1. 

5 ).’» 

27 0 39 0 

1 33 0 

1 1029 1 

27 0 38 0 

.11 6 1 

TtdJ 

28 0 41 0 

1 .15 1 1 

.S57 

23 0 39 0 

35 .1 1 

1 


Bailey. 


OatBrf 


Pease. 


Datkeith, 


Beans. ! 1825. 


O atmea l. 

Per Boll. IPr.Pcckl 


bept. ! 


s. d. s. d.' 8. d. s. tL 
28 0 5.10 1«) 0 2.50 
127 0.126,200 2561 
y7() .n o«no ‘ 


s. B. d. s. d. 1 

22 24 0 1 22 0 24 O' Sept. 19 10 6 210 

21 2.5 0121 0 25 0: 26 20 0 21 0 

23 25 0 1 23 0 25 Ol Oct. 3, 19 0 2 ) 6 

21 25 0 21 0 250' llj 17 0* 10 0 


London* 


182.5. 

Wto;;',,,yc.|uaricy. 

1 Oat 

.FdAiPol 

s. 

Potat 

Bear 

Pigeon. 

s. 

Tick. 

1 I’eas 

j Boiling. 

! 

tJrey.j 

yi»ur,a!HUlb.l| Qu„. 
Fme.| 4d. '|j 

Sept. 19 
% 

OcL 3 
10 

! 

K. b. 1 S. b. 1 .S. b. 

.50 74 i.1.S 1,1' 28 4.) 

50 7.» ,38 4.)1 28 45 

1 .50 7-5 138 41 .1.1 ir 
1 50 75 ;.18 4l| 53 4.5 

i 1 1 

' .S. 8. 

1: 2.1 30 
‘ 2.1 30 
21 .10 
i 23 30 

l! 

s. s. 

25 33 
25 33 
2.5 .15 
25 53 

5. 8. 
41 51 
•il 51 
43 .54 
43 54 

a. 8. 

38 16 
38 46 
58 4(> 
38 16 

i ' 

1 b. s. 
.51 63 
.51 68 
.50 60 
50 60 

S. 6. 

47 .50 
17 .50 
16 48| 
16 4.Sj 

s. S. 
.55 60 
.75 60 
■)5 60 
i5 60 

' 

8. 8. 1 d.* 

45 54 1 10 

45 54! 10 

45 .54 1 10 

15’5l| 10 

1 


Liverpool* 


182.5. 

Wheat, 

7011). 

O.lLs. 

4.5 lb. 

Barley. 
60 lU 

flye, 

perqr. 

Beans, 

pcnir. 

Pease, 
l)er qr. 

Fluur. 


Kng. 

2101b. 

lAmer. 
i 196 lb. 

£iigL 

Scots. 

Sept. 20 

Oct. “l 
11 

h. d. s. (I. 

6 0 10 :i 

6 0 10 3 

1 6 0 10 61 
1 0 10 6 

S. d. s.d. 
2 0 3 6 ; 

1 2 0 .1 7 

12 0 3 8 1 

2 0 3 8 

S. if. s. d.[ H. s, 

1 8 .5 .')i .1.S 41 

4 8 6* 0 38 41 

.5 0 (. lOf .18 44 

.5 0 6 iO 38 44 

s. s. 

42 50 
42 .50 
42 .52 
42 52 

S. 8. 

.16 .51 
.16 S4 
36» 51 
.16 51 

SI b. 

54 .5h 
51 .57 
51 .57 
.54 57 

$.^S.|s. H* 

50 .55' 16 23 
50 51 16 2,5 
.50 64,16 25 
.50 54|16r2.5j 



s. a. 

30 31 
,10 .S2‘ 
30 32 
30 32 


England ^ Wales, 


I8'2,>. 

Whl. 

Ryo. 

Barley 

Oats. 

, 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatin. 


s* d. 

s/d. 


s. d. 

& d. 

s. d. 

b. d. 

Sept. 10 

07 5 

11- l\ 

40 11 

26 9 

46 6 

47 1 

— 

17 

e.5 10 

42 S 

41 10 

26 3 

15 9 

}** i 

— 

114 63 10 41 7 

41 2 

25 5 

45 2 



Oct. J 

63 8 

41 7 

m 

*5 6 

45 2 

48 U 

" 















, licghiet.'^M^iUorQlogi^ul Tnhk 


COct. 


' METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

iCepl at Edinburgh^ in the Ohscrvatoi CuUonhllL 
N.B.—ThPObsorvn lions arc made twlce'every day, at nine oVlqck forc'iiooii ami four »)VUK k after* 
iioon^The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first eohnnn, is taken by tlie Ho/^iblcr 
Thennoinelei. 


1825. Tber.lBaro.r\V,,^,j 


Wind.* Weather. 


'the Baio.; 


'fher. 


iWiml.* Weather. 


' IM..57 

A. 'ifl 
M.l.'j 
|A. .'lA 
|M.4J 
,A. 55 
M.llj 
^ |A. .">5 
M.48 
A. 56 
M.15 


7{'J 
®{|A.5B 

,i |m.43 

'liA.57 


w. 


'J.SOfJ, 

.S'W) V. 65 I 
.975|M.65\ 

.075|A.fM) 

vv. 

xiS} NW. 

M.63. 
A.6ir^ 

:%« C 


.■I40!M.62y 
.211iA.6.i / 
.272lM.50\ 
.296' A. 59/ 
.140 M.W)! 
.HOjA.f.l / 
.15S|51.6U 


.S40i 

.8471 

^81’ 

.«i5l 

.9.^)6 

.725 

.625' 


ICblc. 

W. 


sw. 




.158,M.60\ c 
.no! A. 68/,^' 

.154,M.60\L 

.190 A. 


.440lM.fin 
.710I\.(,1 /i' 
.67 ' 

.49- 
.37)1 


.316 

.402 


K}«- 


Dull, hut 
warm, fair. 

Ditto. 

Sunslnne, 
\ery warm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sttiish.foren. 
Ihhowcr aftn 
Dull, warm 
jh. ram even. 
Aftn. hca% y. 
slirs. rain. 
l'’oren. shry. 
|rain night. 
Heavy ram, 
'morni t^ cii. 
Aftcrn. thuii. 
Ac light, ram. 
Korn. shry, 
.iftcrn. thun. 
Day fog, 
.night rain. 
|Morn.h.r.ain. 
(lay foggy. 

Ditto. 


Seiit.l6| 


18 


X 

I9( 
20 1 

-'( 
22 1 

='{ 

•r.| 

<-7| 


iM.lK 
\. 55 
M.5() 

V. 5tj 
\I.5'J 
t. 6J 
M.51 
A. .57 
M.52 
\.56 i 
M.iJl! 
\.56 , 
M.4‘) ; 
\.56 
M.IO*. 

17 , 

M.4;.i 
v.ci : 
M.51 
\.C1 1 
M.4S 1 
\.50 1 
M.la ! 
A. .55 : 
M.IO^ 
A. .50 I 
M.12 : 
A..)."> 
M.15 I 
A. 56 


,601 

,.596 A. -.9 / 
,562 

,27f.|A.61 ) ■ 
.255:M.62 y I, 


ISW. 
.62 1 I 

.525' A. 6.- \ SW. 

.SIS A. 60 j 
.119 Al.oOy 
.119 \.60 ) I 
.i.oo.M.oo-i 
.tWll.X.OO I 


.sw. 

■Isw. 


(’ble. 


^w. 

sw. 


.716, M.5aX 
.575' A. ) 
.525iM.6’ ^ 
.419 A. 62 j 
.5.50 

..5.70 A.62 fjS- 

.116 M.5y > ' 
.51 9' A. ’7 j 
.8S‘» 

' ft * 


('ble 


.'*90 .\^5i / 
.'I'M M .57 1 

.'(‘•9', 57 / 

.9,59, M-')8 \ 
.9(.0iA..')S ) i 
'’361 •• ' 

'M 


i'blv 


.(;G2|a.5S / 


Morn.&atfn. 
,h. sTiowerb. 

I Morn, rain^ 
alny siiiish. 
{D.iy fair, 
r.iiii night. 
iKain loicn. 
land night. 
'Ham afteni. 
and night.. 
jUain lorcn. . 
sunbh.alUTii.l 
[Day fair, 
{with .slln^ll. 
'Mnrn. I'liist. 
khrs. e\en. 
,1'air, but 
(lull. 

jl'air, with 
Vimslnne. 
;.‘'his. most 
of (lay. 

( Morn, cold, 
day simsh. 
I’.ur, with 
,sunsh. warm 
iFair, with 
Minshnie. 
'Dayfr.suii.sh 
iiaw inglil. 


•Vverage of rain, .3.29.5. 


AOIUCULTUllAL REPORT. 

Fro SI the 6th till the 2 1st of Scptcmlier there was more or 10.35 rain every day, 
and the showers were generally preceded hy a hazy mist, or clouded almos))hcre. 

^ Ilew-drop« hung for several days at the ear of standing corn, except when they 
were washed ofl’by falling showers ; this continued moisture, under a high tempera- 
ture, jiroduecd a sprouting on all top sheaves of stocks ; even standing wheat and 
Imrley had begun to spring, and the general prospect had become most alarming : 
fortunately, however, a bri^k wind, on the 22d, and the following day.s of the rnonlh, 
enabled farmers to secure the remains of the crop, and by the 30tb, fields were every 
where clear, with very few exceptions. In the northern parts of the island, indecil, 
where the weather is generally precarious, some part of the crop still rem.nns ex-' 
]x»ed ; but though this may be a losing concern to individuals, the elFects will not 
t>e. generally felt. 

In the early districts, the damage sustained by the rains is trifling. In the midland 
counties, on the most cx/lbsed situations, w'here little of the crop was secured before 
the rains commenced, a considerable loss has been sustained by Sfiringing. Where 
pease lay, either uncut or in shdaves, on the field, the .straw was rotted, and the pease 
much d^teriomfbd, but the quantity exposed was inconsiderable : a great brSadth of 
bt^ns stood in tha'flclds, even in the earlier districts, during the rains, but they were 
nut much injured. Wheat and barley turn out w'ell at the thrishing-miU, and yield 
fine samples. Wheat ia certainly above an average, and barley is a fair crop. Oats 
are rather deficient, and beans, in many instances, do not ap|)car richly podded, but 
pease will yield a full return. Since the commencement of the present month, the 
weather has been showery, and a large breadth of potatoes yet remain in the ground ; 
wlMN^' ilm have been taken]iip, the returns are exceedingly various ; upon the whole, 
nib la j^naiderably below an ordinary average. Turnips have improved con- 

sidj»ifiUb) 3 fv aQd.^flibe Us weighty as usual. , t . k 

, Wheift aowingy after i^dw, commended in the earlier districts by the tniddlo of 
September, and a fitie bfalrd’^hfa been obtained. The Stopping weather Is unfa- 
vourable to sowing ihtagWn on lodr lands after beans, > and that ojieratibp goes 
(•n slowly. Some doi^er etubbles h^'e been plbWed and sown with wheat, but much 

u'ns to be got in l^groun’d, and the ^|>oct of the wead^ is not favourablCi 

'ertkshirey 10«4 October 1825. . V ^ 
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Course of Kvc/iausie, Loudon, Oct* 1 1.—^^ Amsterdam, IS : 4. Ditto at fdgtit,/ 
IS : 1. Hutterdam, IS : 5. Antwerp, IS' : k Hamburgh, 87 : S- Altuiiu, 37 ; 3. 
Paris, 3 lUiys sight, 2.5 : 40, Ditto, 25 : 65. Dourcl^ux, 25 : 65. Fratikfbrt-^oii- 
the-Mainc, 151. I’etersburgh, 9;|, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, S. 

Trieste, ditlo^ 1 0 : 2. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 36 J. Barceloni^ 36. Se- 
ville, 364- Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 494- Genoa, 44|. Venice, 27. Biienos- 
Ayres, 434* Naples, 49 J. Palermo, per oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. 
Rio Janeiro, 50. Bahia, 52. Dublin, 94-*Cork, 94 per cent. 

Pticcs of BuUion, It*' oz.— .Portugal Gold in coin, ii.OiiOnO. Foreign Gold in' bars, 
i.‘.3iil7ii6d. — New Doubloons, il.OnOuO. New Dollars, 4s. ] Id. Silver in burs„ 
standard, 5s. Id. 

• Prcniuiyns of Insurance at Lloyd's^ — Guernsey or .Jersey, 10s. — Cork or Dublin, 

lOs. (id Belfast. lOs. 6d.-^ltamburgh, 7s. 6d. a 12s. 6d.— Madeira, 153i 9d. a 

20s— Jamaica, 2.^s. a 30s.— Home, 35s. a 40s — Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


IVeekhj Prices of the Public Funds, from Sejit. to Oct, 12, 1825. 



Sept. 21. 

Sept. 28. 

Oct. 5. < 

Oct. 12. 

Bank Slock.. 



. — 

225 

3 F cent, reduced 

— 

— 

— 

.8T4 

3 rent, consols 

8«5 

88 

884 


34 1^ cent, do 

— 

— 

— 

954 

4 ^ cent, do 

103 

1024 

1023 

103J 

Ditto New do 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India Stock 

260 f 

2654 

— 

— 

Bonds..... 

13 14 

16 

— 

19 

Exchequer bills, 

2 p. 

2 p. 

par. 

3p. 1 

Consols for account 

H8| 

88J 

884 

88| , 

French 3 !}► cents 

— 

99 ft;.— c. 

99fr.50c. 

JOOfr — c 1 


Prices of Stocks,, ,*Edinhurgh, Wth October 1825. 

Shares, i Paid up. 


Price. 


Royal Bank of Scotland,... 

Bank of Scotland, 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

National Banking Cumpany, 

British Linen Company, 

I'klinbiirgh Friendly inaurnnee Company, 

(\ileduniaii Fire Insurance Company, 

Hercules Insurance Company, 

North British Insurance Company, 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 

Insurance Company of Scotland, 

Scottish UnioiT Insurance Company, 

West of Scotland Insurance Comi>uny, 

Edinburgh Coal Gas Company, 

Ditto Oil Gas Company, 

Leith Oil Gas Company,... 

FZdinburgh Portable Gas Company, 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company,.,. 

Forth and Clyde Canal Ca»i|)atiy, 1 

Union Canal Cpmpany,....i 

Australian Company, 

Caledonian Iron and Foundry Company,... 

Shotta Iron and Foundiy Company, 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company, 


North British Loan Company,.. 


Scotch Rirter Brewery Company', 

Leith and Hambufgh Shipping Compdhy, 
Calocb>aiiU| Dairy Company,... 


£.109 

0 OitMOO 

0 

0i£.200 

0 

0 

83 

6 

83 

6 

8 

220 

0 

0 

590 

0 (J 

100 

0 

0 

no sales 


100 

0 oi 

6 

0 

0 




100 

0 (] 

100 

0 

0 

315 

10 

6 

0 

0 0; 

100 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




200 

0 

10 

0 

0 




100 

0 

JO 

0 

0 




10 

0 

10 

0 

0 




20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 




25 

0 

17 

2 

6 




25 

0 

11 

10 

0 




20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 




25 

0 

25 

0 

0 




Average. 

400 

16 

0 




50 

0 

50 

0 

0 

.50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

40 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 . 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 




50 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 < 

20 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11. 


0^ 

20 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

15; 

0 

50 

0 

3 

0 

0 


10 

0 

•1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

% 

0 

20 

0 

‘ 

0 

0 




0 

0 

19 

0 

0 




• 25 

0 



,0 







j^VfVW 


AlO 

• ■ n_i1« fi >Vu>r«1nsllPt. 


-Adams, Brtatol, grocer. 

Adams, AV. Wallingford, Berks, innkeeper. 
Bamw, W. Miles' Inne, chces^onger. 

Rai-nes. T. Deuftlngton, merchant. 

Barro'^. T. Wveriiool, aimnnd flour^ealer. 

BooseS^^W.Coldiester, grocer. 

BroSeld, J. London wall, grocer. 

Bridges, (r. B. Oldham, l^ncabtcr, draper. 

Bryan, J. Lyim, ironmonger. 

BuU ^ Bristol, grocer. 
c:hadwick, J. Kcnnmgton, carpenter. 

Clarke, J. Lecils, cabmet-inaVuT. 

Cteke D. Walrall. Stafford, dr.ipcn 
tf’Swcil. D. NotUngham. twist madiinc-inakcr. 
Croffl. C. Ludgate street, victuollei. 
l>e Bar, J. Gloucester, eoacli-makt|i. 
nfo^m. J. Fish-strcvt-hill. haberd^her. 

Dods R. lligh-street, Southwark, liiifn-tlraper. 
Every T. Fore-etreet, Liinchouse, anchoi -smith. 
Fenumh, J. Catterick, serivcncr. 
fStv. S. High-btrcct, Sftoieilitch, tripc-man. 
F'Mkm, T. Tcildington, Middlesex, maltstcr- 
41odber, C. Redhon-strect, draper. 

I'onld H M. F. Brichton, dealer. 

aVlivcW l^berda^hcr. 

VljpplLVey,^H?S>hiptim-MaUct, boincr&ct, brewer. 


Jarman, J. Bath, haberdasher. ^ 

Sng. E.and E. Hamlcy, btamird. 

Lawin,"*R. P- Heslmgton, lanwaster. Ical^; 

musio-»cllet. ^ 

Mansellfj. Birmingham, timber-roerQhattt 

MarkUnd, V, Norwich, hre'vcr. 

Morse, J. Daventry, woolstapl^ 
xinrtinier R. S^ejield, llr.'idftifd, dyer. 

KS J*^ Cumberlaml, flour- 

dealer. ^ . 

O’ReiUv, E. Exmouth-street, .igent. 

Park '1'. J. Westboiime-plaiv, i helnea, builder. 
Parry, 11. and J. Underwood, ClMinge-aUey, t-om- 

Robslln,’ ^Scymour-plaee, Mary-le-lione, eai- 

SaiulweS! J. Iloxlon. victualler. 

Sarell, P. Copthall court, increliant. 

.seldon, U. and W. lUiule. Liverpool, mcrchanU. 
Thiers, E. Matiehcslcr. eotUni -morel i.nit. 

Smith, J. Ludgate-hill. woollen-factor, 
stovcns, .T. Norw leh. yatn factor. 

Walsh, P. Bristol, Imeiwliaiier. 

Wheelhouse, W. Norwich, nnen-<irapcr. 

White, .1. inn. Ilishop-Wearmoiitli, iron-founder. 
Willunis, D, DcpRbid, slate-mcrchauL 


. 1 1ST Of SCOTCH BANKKci-rciKs .uid DIVIDEND,, aiiiiouoced 

ALVllABETKAT. UST^ 1825 Tcxtruclc^ from the 

" SEaUESTRATIONS. 

.\itken, Alesander, meiclvint in Diiniiec. 

ItalUnslU. iKi-cr »> 


<Jeminell, APrxander, vommmger iii I aisicy. 
Ueinii. .loin nuMelwnt in I^'itli. 

PoIUikshaWH. 

M'Laren, John, distiller in ^«uiiie. . , . 
Manuel, John, junior, cV Co. 

Park, Robert, dt Co. commission-agtat, in GU.a 

StcvSrilwbert, horbC-hirer and horse-dealer in 
Eduibiirgh. , 

WU&on, Jolin, senioi, grocer m Glasgow. 


'UIVIDENDS. 

Laing, Jolm, late merch.int ln Aberdeen I ^ .^plln 
lA-blie, inaiuifaeturer theie. 
xi.f’iii 1, lines. Ar Co. iiiaboas and builders in 
Ayr;* by George Oouglas, iiiorclumt m Glas- 

M'Uonaid, John, late mcrelnnt in Perth; by 

John Bower, merchant Ihcte. , 

Martin. Jnmi-s, At (Jo. mcrohanU iii l.uslcy, by 
taker 111 Drmdco ; by William 

West A: Eekford, coaeh-makcrs in Eduiburgh, 
by Fraiieib Burkc» .accountant thtre. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS* 


nliiTiis. . 

in'*** At Ma lr.u., the Laly <>f Davul 

. HBL'Eiq. secretary to tlni Government, a 

At Hamburgh. Mn. tljomas W. Ma- 

Jt'*%riiham Cottage, llerwieksblre, Mn 
15. £rm Edinburgh, a 

BnlWtmekle, *« the liberties of the city 
^*Wai«rfora. A popr womati, n uned nui|a'an, 

A«Sss 

\ ^At Hoseiiit 

, LadyblWbi^ffj 

4. M MLld 


^^nSdy of E. w. IL sMipnioy. » •P“‘ 


Sept. 5. At Lausanne, .SwiUerjand, the Laiiy of 
A, Scott llrgomllcld, Es(|. a daugh^r* . 

5. At No. 12C1, Pitt strivt, Edinburgh, llu Lady 
(rf Colonel William Stewart, oA foot, or Bullii, a 

**^7.' Mraaianeellor. Mav 

8. At Hunsc C.u.tlG, the Lady of \Villianv .Hay 
Esci. of Dnmimul/ler, .i daurfit^r. 

‘ if. At PortUuKl PUe-o, Umdoii, the Lady of mr 
Michael ^haw Stewatt, ParL a dauglitei. .. 

— ■rbVL'uly of Major^-uii*! Harvey, of C^I«' 

’'"ioI’m iiiJufMS colonel Morion, inverter, 

'‘t“;AtBatciildmc,ibe Lady of Odwan Ciimp. 

IwU/ F.s. I . of llareuhUne. a ixm. 

JAt Momiiigtldc, Kdin^urgh, MraCro^fofd. 

HiU-istriWt. Kdiubiirgh, iho oC 

Dr Willto OainllW’* Bolldn-^trtwt^ » 

*^15. At 

tlMLady of Patrick Boyle, jaq- p. m* 

Edinburgh. Waucho^e. - 

daughter. 
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Sept. 13. At Powfouin, the LnJy oC Jas. Bruce, 
I'-‘<41. a son. 

— At DiiigwnUt Mrs George Maekenr-le, ft son. 

16'. At Darnliull, the Lady of C:^itam Loch, 
K. N. a son. 

^ At Dnimpollier, Mrs Biioluinan, a sou. 

17 . At Uuncan-Stroet, Druiimiond Plfftee, Ediii> 
buigh, Mrs VVilhani Maxwell LiUlc, aM>n< 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Moir, of I.eckic, a son. 

— At the College of Glasgow, the Lady of 
D. K. .Sand^rd, Ksq. a daughter. 

I'l. At Morton Cottage, Portobcllo, Mrs Henry 
Steele, ^ daughter. 

— At Ihe Manse of Greenlaa% Mrs Home, a 
ilaughter. 

lb. At Bridge Castle, Mrs Watson, a daughter. 

'JO. At Edinburgii, Mrs Richard Mackenzie, a 
ilaughter. 

— At 22, Great George Square, Livcr|x)()l, Mis 
Sillar, a .son. 

21. Mrs Mackenzie, No. iM.rlli-Street, Edin- 
burgli, a lUughtcr. 

22, At KdinhUiglv, the L;idy of Major Cnhitl, 
Royal \rtillery, a daughter, viho survived but a 
short tunc. 

— At 7«. George- Street, Edinliuigh, Mrs Ro- 
bert Nasmyth, a son. 

2.7. \t Edinburgh, the Lady of .lohn Hamilton 
C'oU, Esq. a dau^ter. 

MAUUl \GF>'. 

IK'ii. Aug. I >- At ll.uniltou, Mi Alexander 
M*Kinl/iy, to Eliza, eldcil dauguter of Mr John 
ll.ovvii, Dumfries. 

22. At liiuigholm, Ml Gei>»g‘ Seolf, scuu"*, 
luereh.ud Itiere, to ,\liss Helen Scott, ot the s.une 
pi<icc. 

2 o. At \ ctthvve, William finersoii, Kvp stvouil 
s Ml of Sir Kolvit Giieisou of Lag, R.ut., to Miss 
J.uie Reallie, daughter of I'lioinas Beattie. Emj. 
ol ( neve. ^ 

'21. At Sioelvbndgo, George Crichton, rsq. 
Vicwfoith, to Catharine, second daughter ot the 
late William Forrester, Esq. of Culmoic, Stirling. 

- - At Canaan House, Dr James Pitc.imi, to 
( ccilii, yiHuigCit daughter of Daiid i'hoMison, 
I'^q. V\.S. 

r>ti. At Ediuhurgh, Mr IN'ter ^Iitehcllhill, sur- 
geon, Dowmc IMace, Vort Hopetuun, to RelK*cea, 
d.iuglitcr of Mr Thhinas Bruuiby. stoueaaic-uui- 
eliaiic, Ritec-Street. 

— ArJa'ith, Mr RolierlJ^ehaw, Tnorchaut. laMth, 
to Margant, daughter of Mr \N illiam Auld, m.*i- 
cliarit theie. 

ol. At London. Ernest. Comte dc GoimIhI., tv7 
the Honour.ibJe Marift Ehzabetli Twislebui Kio'i- 
iics, only ilaugliter of Lord Save and scle. Dm 
H oy il Highucv'! Prince Leopold honourCvl the 
ceremony with his presence, and gase Uic biule 
away. 

^e|>t. I. At Stirling, Mr Edward Carritt, of 
Jlrigg, Luicolnshirc, to Harriet, sec.nid dauglilu 
of Robert PcaciK'U, Esq. tif SoLguth Hou-sc, 
Perth, shire, and iiiccc ot the Uevercud Milliain 
I'ust, Daiihy Hill, VoiLshire. 

3. At London, the Right Hon. Stratford C.m- 
niiig, his Majesty ’i Ainha.'teiuior at Constantinople, 
to Lli/Ji Chailotle. eldest daiighu-r of James Alex- 
ander, Ewp of Soinnierhill, Kent M. 1*. 

At New scone, near Perth, the Rev. Wdlwm 
Murray, MuchalU, to Mliss Jane Stewait, eldimt 
daughter of Uie fate Mr AUan Stewart, shuna, 
Appitt. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Cullen, merchant, 
Stirling, to ItliM Elizabhtli Gordon, Mnlixus. 

— At St. Luke'i, Chel.se. 1 , die Rci. Charles 
Grant, liL.B. vicar of West Basham, Norfolk, to 
Caroline Mary, only daughter of the late Cliarles 
Grupine, junior, Eaq. judge of Pumeah, Bengal.^ 
and grand-daughter of Chorlea Gncinc, Esq. of 
13^1 House. Hants, 

— At Thames- Ditton, C'a|>taia G. F. Lyon. 
R. N. to Lucy lxmisa> youngest daughUa: of die 
late Lord Edward fiitat-Gerald. 

d, AtStowarton Mahse, Jamei Monteith, Eaq. 
Glasgow, to Lilias, second daughter of tne late 
Hev: James Douglas, inluUter ot Stewarton. 

C, At Bonniiigton, Johrt Haig, of Dublin, 
to Jftiw, daughter of the late John Haig, I-jm* 

^.*ATOuburgh. Roger Duke, Esq- to . 
only dangler of tha late Captain L, Ollphaht <M 
Kinneder* 


9. At Altkenhead, Muhgo-Oompbel], Esq. 
mercbantii Glasgow, to Isabella^ Gralgie Gordon, 
eldest dAi^hter , of John Gordon, Esq. of Aitken- 
bead. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Tumlwlh'inei:* 
djAnt, to Christian, daughter ' of lAr 

Jaiii Thomson, of the Cess Omce, JamiOs’s^treet ; 

id. At New Monkland Mause, Robert M'Cul- 
loch. Esq, writei, Airdrie, to Maii^reC, eldOit 
daughter 6f the Rev. Dr James Bcgg. minister of 
New Monkliuid. 

I. 5. At Stirling, Francis W'iliiam ClarkfEsq. 
writer, Stirling, to Agneh, eldest daughter ffiT Jgh. 
Wright, Esq. writer there- 

— At Tam, William Walker, Esq. metehoQt, 
Glasgow, to Sarah WUi^n, youngest daughter Of 
Robert Mm ray, fOsq. Tain, Ross-shire. 

M. At (lostord, Andrew Fletehcr, of Saltoun, 
Esq. to i.a(iv Charlotte Chartens, fourth daugh- 
ter ol the Lari of Wemyss and March. 

15. At Montrose, Robert Rickart Hei»bum* 
Estp of Rieearton, to Elizabeth Jane, eldcstitaugh- 
ter of 'J'homas Bruee, Esij. of AmoL 

— At ( astle P'orbes,, Aberdeenshire, Sir John 
rorbes, Bart, of Craigievar, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte Eh/.ibeth, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
J'’orbes. 

16. At lanldhgow, Mr Jolin Stott, Icather-mer- 
ehant, Ethnburgli, to Agnca, second daughter of 
!Mi Joseph (ireciiotk, ol Linlithgow. 

— At Rlythswood HilJ, tlie Rev. I/aurenco 
LocKliarl, inrni-.tcr of Iiu-hiiiiin, to Louisa, only 
Uaiuthlei ol Ihe dceeascil D.ivid Blair, Esq, 

16. At t aUieiUink, James Finlay, Es<|. eldest 
wvi ol Kirkin.m !■ inlav , Esq. of Castle 'J'owaid. 
to J.iuet, eldest ilaiightci of ilugh Bogle, Esq. of 
C aldfibank. 

■26. \t K(‘nu:d, Mi -Mian Andcison, meTcliant 
there, late ol Laluiatlellan, to Miss Charlotte, 
youngest ilaughter ol Mr John Edgar, late of the 
Reug.d .iitiller\. 

— \t Huntington, county of Haddington. A, P. 
RobciLson, Esq. inerehant, Leilh, to Chnstinti. 
elilc'd daughter of William Aiuslie, Esq. of Hun- 
tington. 

— \t No. 30, r.istle-Strei'l, E(linhu;^h, Waf- 
Km W ilh.uu Malkins, Esq. \ounger orshollmi, 
in the county' ot Salop, to t hristiaii, daughter Oi 
the late Thomas M atkiii'., Esq. Linlithgow.- 

•25. At N'etthyre, Uilliant Grierson, Esq. vecoml 
sonol Sir R I ‘belt Gneison ol Lag, Mart, to .lane, 
daughter of Ttiomas Beattie, Esq. of Crieve. 

2i. Vt Done.ister, Lieutenant General Shanu* 
oflloddam, to Jane, daughter of Godfrey Hig- 
gins. Lsq. ot skellow Grange, m the county of 
3ork. 

Lately. 'I'he Count de Niepiicrg, to the Arch - 
thuhess Man.i Louisa, the widow ot Bonaparte. 
TJie Emix*ror of Austria, who has, on all occa- 
sions, shown hiiiiseJt an indulgent paient, issup- 
j‘osed to h.i\e favouretl tin** tiiuon, and, in token 
ot Jus .'ipprobatioii, it kp.iuI, will raise the Count 
to tlie dignity Ol a Prinee. 

deTThs. 

liS25. i’cb. 21. At Broaih, Bomliay, Lieutenant 
.Tames Hay, of llu Idtli legir.ieiit of native In- 
laiitry. 

June 12. \t George Town, Demcrara, aged 25. 
Mr James M.iegiegor, nierehanl, only son of Mr 
Waegregor, '-i. \Mdiew’<» Squai*c. He wasamoct 
dutitul son, ju' i and honourable in all his traoa- 
.Tetiom. He much and justly reftretted. 

25. On his pass.'ige to Kiiglaiid from Bombdy. 
ageil -IS, ]aeut.-('o]ouel Francis Frcneh Staunton* 
C. R. .\i(l-de-Camp to tlie Govcrnor-Ganeral of 
India, and late Commandant of Ahmeilnaggar. 

Aug. 9. At MnraMlhas, Maiieira, Lady J^ine, 
wnlow of Sir Alexander Jardinc, Bart, of Appri- 
garth, Diinifries-shirc. " 

II. At Thori>c, Mr Samuel Birks, aged I'WI. 

He was the only person h\ mg in these (la^who 
reoollcetcti hearing the Kite Rev. John Wcrity 
preach, before he left College. ThiP'Waa^lil » 
viait which Mr Wesley iwid to Wcntwi^th il^e, 
in company wiili his father, the Hector oT-Rp* 
worth, in n53. .lA . 

81. At Ins home. No. 6, DrunuoondHSRlttot* , 
Edinburgh, .Mr John Ewart, gto^der* - - ' < ' 

82. At No. IH, laturiston Place* 

William, youngest son, and* on lho80(li)|iiinnent* 
Agnes, cMest daughter bf Mr James 
nmrehant. . ' 
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Aug. 2!i. At Dundee, m the GiM year of his age. 
Mr Arvinbahi OgiJvie. merchant, anti forHCVcml 
yeaTN one of themagii^tintes of that tpwn. 

— At tho Manse of AbbotshnII. the itev. WU- 
liam Atideraon, minister of that (larish, in the 
5liM year of WS aga— L nder the gnidahoe of an 
excidlont father, ill the iKiMiin ot an affticttonate 
faniiiy, were tosterctl those jiKais amt generous 
(tis^Knititioiis, so well 'lUited to the Mcied profes* 
simi, ujxm wliicli he entered with lu>, whole 
livart. He sought not, in his public instructions, 
to obtain the reimtatiou of poi.ularity, but faitli- 
fMlly’bnrteavoui cd to iiicukviU* the {ynnciples of 
i hristinn faith and duty, and diligently to dis- 
ctiarge the more uno\tcn’ratiou'i, Imi no less use- 
ful, oITtccs of peisoiiul iiiipivtion, and pli^»te 
VMitatioii. If, at any time, a shade oi depression 
W:is throini over^is too .siiMi'jifil'Iv heait. it was 
w'hen the thought was awakeiiei', th.il Ins deli- 
cate state ot health pie\eiite<l him tiom l.ibour- 
in>?, yet more assidiiou'.lv, in di\i.iing tlie bread 
t'f ’ life among Ins little (l<K‘k. J’heir tLMiipoial, 
and, above all. their spiritual interests, wv>ri ii-avei 
8C|>urateiI from his thoiiglils; and Iho.. who were 
permitted to share liia eonlideiitial hours must 
have witness 'd how Ijeaiitirullv wa-- di.p'.aved, m 
his unostentatious eharaeter, the at'edionate pas- 
tor. Many of thoo? among uhom Ik* i-ilioiiied, 
with zeal and awsidinty, lot lilieeM v* u>., wm liear 
testimony to the ptiiitv et lus maits''‘i>.. fiie hcii.'- 
volenec of his d’sj.O'Ilion, aiiil iho mildiuss of 
his piety. In puv.Ut' life, t'lr artp.uahle pnv.i- 
tiou of hi s anu.dile woi th i. li-tilusl l»\ the guel 
of hi* disconsolate wulov , .uvl mouTniH!» relatives, 

by whom lie was tenderly hilovtd. i'liough he 
(lisTCgarfled tlm applause <-1 the worKI, liom a 
Ortiivietion of he htuig hut .m mi|>iofitahlescr- 
MUit, yet an upnglii and hoiiuiu..hli m.m, and a 
faithful ('hn«.lien \iistni. sliould nut de>e(iid to 
thegiave without a Inhute of’ gratelul .aid .illee- 
tionatc remcinbianei . 

27* At Uundet . \nii. and, on llie ITth eurreiil, 
MtUgaiet, danghrei-, ot tin* I.’i \ Davul Hus^ell. 

— At Aulde.ifli'c, .M.-s Mai,’,aiet ! astori, daugh- 
ter of the late ile\. Knhtil Ja ton, mmisUr of 

Aberdour. 

— At London, lilis ('ore, wife o( Mi (’Imrles 
Henry Core, late merehanr m Mdinhuieh. 

i?H. At Huehhvie, the ll(\. \V lili.uu ^pens, 
jva.«tor of the United \ss<h lalo ( oiif'icg ition there, 
m the oath yc.tr of his aee, and laih ol his niim- 
Mry. 

29. At E'dinimrgh. Mrs ^\lpht, relief of Alex. 
AVight, Eho,. advocate, forim ily Soluitor-tJenertd 
of .Scotland. 

— At liuerary, Mr Donald M'Lean, nierchaiiC 
there. 

01. At Greenock, suddenly, in tlie prime of life. 
Mis Margaret Maxwell, wife of tlie Ui v. William 
AulU. 

— At ATn. IS, Kier-‘5treet, Kdiubiugh, Mrs 
Margaret Thom.oii, wite of All .luliu Ihll, mer- 
chant. 

— At Portobello, Ahiior Janie. Da v id>oiJ, laic 
in the service ot the Iiouourahie L.id-liidui C om- 
pany. 

— At the Maii&e of tirnustou, Mrs Mary John- 
ston, wife of the llev. John l{,ii.o.av. 

Scut. 1. At (il.wgow , Mis. Je.m Diineari,d.aiigh- 
ter of Mr Andrew 1)11 luMii, piintei to the I nlver- 

«ty. 

— At Glenfuir Home. Helen Geddes, wife of 
Hobert Grahjuu, Ks<i. M hitehiil. 

2. AtC'ujur, CatlKirme, third d lughter of Mx 
Honbrueh. 

— At the M.'uu.e of Miernelhv, I'crthuhire, Afw 

.Jlfne Gilk^>pie, rein t of the Kev. l\ni. Duium), 
late minister of Abcrnelliy. , 

<v.At Nr;rlh Luflenh.ini House, Ilutl.and, the 
night lion. Lady Anne Nml. aged h7, sixth 
damihtcT and lostsurvn mg child at the late Bap- 
tiatTlSttrl of flainitboroiigh. lly her de.dh, hir 
CjmsAltl NoC'i, Dart, her l..adyship\s nephew, ol>. 
tamtllQ additiem of €.2(MH) a-ycar to hit* property. 

— At Aberdeen, Williain .shepherd, for- 
merly OM of the BaiHcs of that city, in tlie 89^1 
ym of hi* age. 


Sept, 4. .At her house, Mclvillc-Street.Kdinlnirpti 
Mrs Mary .Stuart, rchet ol the late I'harlej stiuu t, 

— At Gdinburgh, Mr Alexander Hall, buildei, 
Thfstlc-Strcct. , 

Mrs PluliiKlelplMa Barbara M'Murdo, wife i>l 
Norman l^ickhart. ItlMp ot Tarbrax. 

— At Oban, Mii> Mary M*l^rty, wife of \\ m 
Campbell; late ('oilcctor of Customs there. 

G. .\t hia house, (;arrul)ber’:i Close, JCdiiibui 
Mr James Uorthwiek, wire-worker, ogeil 37* 

In Montague Square, General Stevens, m 
83d year of Tiis age. 

At Hiiius, ilobeit Montgomerie,- Esq. of 
Barn.'ihilT. 

7. \t North Park, Mrs Helen Bogie, wife o'. 
Jtdi.i H.imilhin, Esq. 

At Kelso^ Mi-s Hobson, relict of the lai ' 
Jaiiu;.s Kolk.oii, I'.sq. (»I .^anuston. 

— \t his e.ii, >Ve8ton, SstatflmLshiie, m th.. 
filth yeai of Iim ige, tlie Right Hun. Oilaiiilo 
Earloi Uradtoid, atter .i painful and Uugoim.' 
illnevt of nearly two years. 

!». At Jersey, al'n r a short illnes.s, Thomits l)n 
m.u(M|. Ks-tp I)qiuty I'o.mniasiiry Genera!. 

— At Alhorowgh.’of the cholcia morbiis, altiv 
ashoit hut very se\ t'Tc illnesa, the wife ot John 
'I’empi'st, E.sq. mid only ■'Urvivingsi.ster-ot Henr^, 
Kilo Duke of Buceleuch and guoeiUibE‘ny, K. c.- 
Aic. 

— At tilasgow, Mrs .‘s.uair Riddel, relu** of M» 
John Sliaw, book^ellei m that city, and nistei I'l 
the late Alexandei Itiddell, Esq. 

— At 23 , New-Sircct, Canongate, Edinbuigb. 
in her 17th year, Clementina, daughter ui d- 
John Ruth von. 

10. At 7, btaOord-.'^trect, Edinburgh, Mis l':ll^i- 
beth E'orster, widow of Thomas Grt^son, 1 sq. of 
Blackburn. 

— • At Ayr, Mr John Gibb, mcjcliont. 

— At Edinlmrgh, W, M. Grcig, second son id 
Uie Ilcv. U. Gre^, St. Nuiiaifs. 

— At Stirling, Mr Henry Uciijpalh, watcbru.ikei 

12. At Richmond, Mts WeUesley Pole I, one, 
AVellcsley. 

— At 'i'lchfield, 1 lants, James, fifth son * ‘ 
miral Sir ArehUiiiIil ColUngwixid Dirl<^, 
of bydcnhaui. 

la. At i;ardoiM»s, in the .69th year oJ*^ 

Sir David Maxwell, Bart. 

— . At lier house, 12Ji, Pyitute's .Street, E-!m 
burgh, )liss Catharine Gibiion, daughter ot lie 
lute Thomas (dlxson. Esq. of Muirtom 

— V At Cooper's Hill, Surrey, JaJrd langfoid, in 
the sixty-third year of Ium age. 

1 1. .At Baud', Patrick Duff, En(. ot Cariiousie, 
BaiulshLre . 

— At 59, Nicolson-Struet, Edinburgh, nmeh 
lamented, Mrs Mary Lookup, spouse of Mi Jidin 
AiJishc. 

l.atdy. Jn North Anicricu, where he liait goih 
for ihc recovery of his health, Hugh Rose, l-.-q. 
of the colony of Dvnieraia. oldest son of tin de- 
ceased .John Rotev Esq. of ArdiiognislL 

~ At his scat, CiLviic Howard, in tho 78tlM(\u 
•irhih.ige, the E.trl of Carlisle, K. G. and L*c)id 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of Vork-shirc. 

— Df tipoplexy, at La Mancha, the Baiun tl' 
Erolcs, in the lorh year of iifai age. 

— At .'^toiuu, bouihciD iVfirlca, Mr George Kil 
pntf k, surgeon H. N. «on of Mr George Kilp.it 
riik, Cralguestoeh, Glasgow, Jtme u 

|i.iity, consisting of Mr ForbeSf bofbRto, Sent out 
liy tihe llorticuuur.il Society m Bowoa, Lieute 
nant C. Brown, and Mr KflpMrilCk^ btdih of Iik 
M ajesty's ship Leven, on a vovilgoXHSJirrey alon;; 
thoeiwtem coast of Africa, fmofir jtbe coUunund 
of Captain AV. F. W. tl)eir i.ci • 

vices oil an inland expodltiOit.^«}^|wethe river 
Zatubt'Ki or Cuaina, and Uia epu&frV ladjaectii : 
they wiTc next to have praceeddd Inrough Uio 
lieart of the country to Latoitoo, whiR) K^neljsli 
musionariCH roHide, thebee to Cai Thev 

had not procecdnl fkr u]p Ilie^rB^^hcn Mr 
Forbes fell a victim, and, wionaw ^ipi^ landlmr 
at Senna, hib two emnnaniODR bhiqM Untiuii*- 
-lyfata "■ - , 


Rutfiven 9c Son, PyiQtexa, EdibWgh. 
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TERMS, &c. 

Dn. 

j 10. Salmon Fi&liiiijj in Foilli and Tay 

(R^ins, 

22. Slmrtest day. 
j 25. (’hristmas Day. 


Eiihatum. — I n our la‘.t Xunjl)cr, i)ajrc 129, line 18 from the top, 
Jhr Parkliurht, raid Hackluyt. 


ilott lo^EoiTttfjponiitntjS. 


^\'arious Articles arc still necessarily postponed. 


PnnUd hy J, Htdhtcn ^ Son* 
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ADDRUSS FROM THE TOWN COUNCIL OF FlllNBURGlI, ON THE SUBJECT 01 
THE NEW BOILOINGS FOR THE llltill SCHOOL, OF WHICH THE FOUNDA- 
TION WAS LAID ON 28th JULY 1825 *. 


A Grammar School, of Royal in- 
stitunon, existed in Edinburgh in 
i.519. Being on a limited scale, it 
was latterly found inadequate for 
the purpose ; and, in 1578, the High 
School was set on foot upon an ex- 
tended plan, bearing the same name 
of Schoia Regia Edinejiais* It owes 
its establishment to the enlightened 
;t:ea] of some individuals of the Clergy 
and Town Council of Edinburgh 
duiiiig the eventful period of the 
reign of Queen Mary, a period dis- 
tinguished by controversies, which, 
while they ultimately confirmed the 
Reformation in Scotland, created at 
the same lime an increasing desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 

The course of education at the 
High School appears to have been 
from its commencement upon an ex- 
tensive scale ; at least we know, that 
early after its erection, it was con- 
ducted by a Rector and four Mastei Sj^ 
as at present a circumstance highly 
crciliiable to the liberal ideas of the 
projectors of the. Institution, and 
equally »o td the character of the 
citizens of-thatdaj, whose co-opera- 
tion in its support must have been 
known and anticipated. 

1’he original building of the High 
School was erected, as was also that 
of the College, on the ground of Kirk 
of Field, then first appropriated to 
public purposes ; a situation which, 
at that time, had the advantages of 


being quite detached from the town, 
of free air, and open space around it. 
This building continued to serve its 
purpose, without addition or en- 
largement, for two centuries ; as it 
was not until 1777 that the increas- 
ing population of Edinburgh induced 
the citizens to erect a larger and 
more’eommodious edifice, on the same 
ground, close to the old one, which 
was then taken down, and the space 
enclosed. Since that date, with the 
exception of a small addition made 
to the Rector's room, and the division 
of the Common-hall into two class- 
rooms, in order to give the Rector the 
farther advantage of two contiguous 
apartments above, no alteration lias 
taken place in the building ; although 
it must be obvious to every one ac- 
quainted with Edinburgh, that, du- 
ring the period which has elapsed, 
of nearly fifty years, abd especially 
in the latter part of it, the increase 
of the inhabitants has been such, as 
to require a great extension of ac- 
commodation in a School, which may 
truly be considered not only as Me- 
tropolitan, but National. 

Besides the additional accommo- 
dation ill respect of the size and 
convenience of class-rooms now re- 
quisite, it is equally obvious, that 
the present situation of the School, 
however excellent and advantageous 
at the first, and for a long period of 
time, has, ever since the coinmence- 

of this Insdiutioii for 
this Num* 


• We are indebted to the active and enlightened promoters 
the Engraving v liicb we have the pleasure of laying J>cforc our readers in 
bor.— AW. .r 
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incut of the New rown, but chiefly 
since its more recent and rapid ex- 
tension, become extremely inconve- 
nient for the body of the inhabi- 
tants, whose sons form^y far the 
largest proportion of the pupils, 
both in respect of distance and of 
access by the crowded thoroughfare 
of the two Bridges. The removal of 
the School, therefore, from its pre- 
sent obscure, confined, and incom- 
modious situation, has long been in 
the contemplation of the 'foivn Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, the Patrons, for 
the sake of the public, whose com- 
fort they are bound to consult, and 
also as > inseparably combined vvitli 
that consideration, for the sake of 
the School itself^ the prosperity of 
which has ever been to them, as it 
always was to tlicir predecessors in 
office, an object of intense interest. 

In pursuance of this design, they 
turned their attention to different 
situations in the New Town, which 
appeared to them adapted for the 
purpose, but have, from various 
causes, been under the necessity of 
finally relinquishing all thoughts of 
these. They are, however, of opi- 
nion, that the site they have at last 
fixed upon/ on the southern slope of 
the Cal ton Hill, adjoining to, and 
north of the Kegent's Koad, is one 
which combines many advantages 
essential to a public school. It is 
of easy access to those districts which 
are found to supply the largest 
number of pupils : it has ample space 
for play-ground, which cannot be 
hemmed in by other buildings, and 
it Is uncommonly well aired. The 
situation is, however, one which, 
while it affords room for a building 
constructed with a view to full ac- 
commodation for conducting every 
branch taught at the School, re- 
quires also that such an erection 
snould be of an ornamental charac- 
ter, as it will be a conspicuous ob- 
ject from many points, and particu- 
larly prominent on entering the 
town by the splendid approach of 
the Kegents Road. In fact, the 
credit of Edinburgh is deeply con- 
cerned in the taste displayeci in this 
structure, and -the Town Council, 
under j|as impression, have called 
in the aid of ati architect of cele- 
brity, Mr Hamilton, whose, plan, of 
ivliicli an engraving is prefixed, has 


/r School. 

been highly approved by the first 
judges, as not only elegant in itself, 
but harmonizing with the magnifi- 
cence of the surrounding scenery. 
The foundation of it was according- 
ly laid with the usual ceremonies on 
the 28th of July last. 

The expense of a building, in tlio 
plainest form, to contain five class- 
rooms, of p^)per size and ventila- 
tion, with the appropriate additional 
requisite apartm^ents to each, a Com- 
mon-Hall, Library, Writing-School, 
and other rooms, .which the impro- 
ved system of education renders ne- 
cessary, must obviously be very con- 
siderable ; but when its ornamented 
form is taken into account, it is 
found that a sum not less than 
£.17,000 will be wanted for the pur- 
pose. The Town Council, anxious 
as they are for the execution qj this 
plan, arc evidently limited by mo- 
tives of prudence as to the sum they 
can allot from the funds of the city ; 
ami although, in addition to this, 
they expect a considerable sum from 
the sale of the present School-IIousc 
and ground, yet it is to the Public 
that they must look for the greatest 
proportion of the required amount, 
and tliey are confident th^t to the 
Public they will notappealin vain- 

They trust they need hardly re- 
mind the citizens of Edinhiirgh, that 
the High School, as it originated, at 
a remote period, in tlie enlightened 
zeal of their forefathers, so it has 
continued to be the glory and the 
pride of the successive generations of 
this ancient city. It has been the 
means of impaxting the blessings of 
liberal education to all ranks of the 
community, by the extreme modera- 
tion of its fees ; and while it has thus 
essentially contributed to raise the 
general tone of information and men- 
tal acquirements, it has also laid the 
foundation of prosperity in after-life 
to countless'iiumlsers .or humble in- 
dividuals, who have, by the aid of 
the iftlvantages it conferred, risen to 
situations of the highest respectabili- 
ty, both at home -and abroad. But 
the High School is ,not merely to 
be estimated by its effects in raising 
the tone of intellect throughout the 
sphere of its influence, or by the ta- 
lent it has elicited in humble life ; it 
must be remembered, that the annals 
of the suocestsivc periods of its exist- 
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ciicc contain also a memorial of the 
greatest characters of our country 
who were born to hereditary rank, 
wealth, and honours. In fact, with,, 
few exceptions, the greatest States- 
men, Lawyers, and Divines, and 
public men in every* department of 
national service tinhorn our country has 
produced, were initiated into liberal 
studies at the High Stihool of Edin- 
^)urgh, and have never failed to ex- 
press their jgrateful remembrfiince of 
the ’Solid foundation of knowledge 
they there acquired. 1 ts real utility, 
however, is not even to be measured 
by these splendid facts in its history. 
Its characteristic excellence is to be 
traced in the mingling of all ranks of 
life in its classes, with no recognised 
iveference or distinction whatever, 
live that which is earned by talent 
and virtue ; thus teaching the high, 
that, without intellectual exertion, 
rank Jind xvealth are an empty name, 
and practically holding out to the 
humblest individual, who there en- 
ters the lists of Jiterary competition, 
the fame and respectability to he at- 
tained by persevering mental lanour, 
worth, and industry. 

From this admirable system, so 
analogous to the principles of the 
British Constitution, which interpo- 
ses no artificial bar to the attainment 
of wealth and honours, the most 
beneficial effects have been found to 
result to the community at large, 
'rhe different orders of society have 
been cemented by means the purest, 
the most honourable, and the most 
efficient ; just views of lilc, and of 
truly valuable pursuits, have been 
impressed on the minds of the youth- 
ful pupils attachments have been 
formed between those born to move 
in different spheres, which have sub- 
sequently proved mutually advan- 
tageous, atjd, friendships have com- 
menced, which have sweetened ex- 
istence to it^latest period. Even in 
distant regionii, to have been a class- 
fellow, or even a scholar of the High 
School, has never failed t9 awaken a 
kindred vibration of heartfelt delight, 
and, ill many cases, where circum- 
stances required it, has been found 
to constitute the sole but respected 
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claim on efficient patronage and as- 
sistance. 

Such being the advantages, proved 
by incontestable facts, td have re- 
sulted froT# the High School of 
Edinburgh, it has been matter of 
anxious care to the Town Council to 
provide, by every means in their 
power, that these advantages should 
still be preserved to the community, 
and not be suffered to be frittered 
away, or ultimately lost, by any in- 
attention to the School, on their part 
as Patrons. The conviction that it 
would so suffer by remaining in its 
present situation has been deeply 
impressed .on the Town Council, bV 
facts to which they have access, as to 
the number of pupils attending, and 
the quarters where they reside*, and 
also by every consideration they have 
been able to bestow on the subject iu 
respect of its future prospects ; and 
it is this conviction which has been 
the sole cause of the steps they have 
at last taken for its removal to a site 
where it may have a fair chance, at 
least, of that public support which, 
should the School remain where it is, 
cannot, in the face of competition 
powerfully exerted and advantage- 
ously circumstanced, be expected to 
be given to it. 

They trust they have said enough 
to justify their attachment to this In- 
stitution, and their anxiety for the 
maintenance of what they consider 
as of paramount importance- for the 
excellence of its system, namely, the 
keeping the price of education in it at 
a moderate rale. To attain the pre- 
servation of this most important ob- 
ject, it is absolutely necessary that 
the assistance given by the Public 
should be such as to enable the Coun- 
cil to complete the building without 
imposing any tax on the pupils, in 
the name of entry-money or other- 
wise. They hope, therefore, that 
their fellow-citizens, who have a re- 
gard for the honour of the city, as’ 
connected with this ancient Institu- 
tion, and all who value as they de- 
serve the advantages it confers on 
the community, will evince the sin- 
cerity of their sentiments by liberal 
contributions in its behalf.. If any 


• In the vear 1621, 887 boys attended the High School. During this prewntycar, 
1824.5, only fiOl were enrolled, of whom 82 only attend the first, or junior 
Of the ivholc nuinher.^but one-fifih is supplied by the Southern Districts. 
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tiling oan add in tho opinion of iho 
Council to the claim which thi‘ School 
has on ilic Public, it is this, that, 
however celebrated the names of its 
successive masters in former times, 
yet at no period of its history was it 
better, or more efficiently taught than 
at present ; and as it is not, like many 
■ ancient endowments, which are fet- 
tered and trammelled by antiquated 
regulations, the system of education 
which is there pursued is open to all 
improvements, which may either oc- 
cur to the masters themselves, or be 
suggested by others. It shoTiId also 
be kept in mind, that the manner in 
which classical education is conduct- 
ed in the High School of Kdiiiburgh 
actually gives a tone to that depart- 
ment of instruction througliout the 
country ; and as its Chaiis hold out 
a fair object of ambition to parish 
.and other sclioolmastejs, so the cor- 
lespoiiding effects of its system, in 
siimulating professional exertion, 
will be proportionally felt and dif- 
fused. 

To the former pupils of this cele- 
brated Scliool the Council look with 
entire confidence for assistance in 
pfomoting an object at once literary, 
lociil, and national. M'hen tliey con- 
sider how many now illustrious, 
learned, and public characters, were 
there first imbued with the love of 
letters, and to whose habits of intel- 
lectual industry this Institution may 
have mainly contributed, — when they 
contemplate tlio success in all the va- 
rious departments of civil life that 
has attended luimhers who there laid 
the foundation of those acquirements, 
or formed those connexions, which 
materially and confessedly forwarded 
that success, — when they think of 
the sum of human happiness actually 
existing in society by the virtuous 
and enduring fiiendships which there 
originated, — when they reflect oh the 
numerous individuals in foreign lands 
in all quarters of the globe, whose 
fondest recollections at a distance re- 
vert to the period passed at the High 
School of Edinburgh, and to the 
friends of their boyhood there, with 
a warmth and an intensity which no 
other topic of reinembi-anco can ex- 
cite, — it is impossible for the Coun- 
cil to doubt for a moment of the auC'* 
ccss of an appeal to the rtld scholarsjof 
tbnrfar-famed Seminary; an oppor- 


tunity thus afPorded for showing tlu ir 
respect for its name, and their attach- 
ment to its interests, as connected 
with the literary reputation, not only 
of Edinburgh, but of Scotland, will 
not surely be allowed to pass unno- 
ticed, but be qagerly embraced and 
improved. 

Council Chamber, Edinburgh, lOtli 182.1* 

Suheriptifins in Aid of this Puhlir Oh. 
jeet will he received hi Edinhui at 
ihc Office of Mr Tnnihall^ the City. 
ChaniberUtm ; at the Eniihsaud JiauK. 
mg TJottses^ and hy all others entrusted 

with SuhscripHon Papers In Loudon^ 

at the Hanking Houses of Sir Peter 
Polr^ Thornton^ and Co., Barthohmtrtc. 
Lane ; Messrs Coutts and CV, Shand ; 
and Messrs Drummond and Co., Chai. 
iug-Cross.-.-.-At Calcutta^ Messrs C(H|| 
Bazett^ and Co.^At Marhas^ 
Messrs Arbut/uiut^ Dc Monte^ il/'- 
Taggart^ and Co.-^At Bomhay, ^fessi s 
pot bes and Co.-^And at Kingston^ Ja. 
maicuy Messrs IVUliums and Co» 

APPRNDIX , — Cojflahihig an Ae. 
count ^f the Ceremony oflayirtgthe Vonn- 
dation Stone; taken from one the tldin. 
burgh Newsjmpos* ^ 

The foundation stone of a new cclilicc 
on the Calton Hill, for the aceonnnodu- 
tion of tln.s ancient Seminary, \va.s laiil on 
the 28th .Tuly 1825, by Viscuiiut l.oid 
GlcMiorchy. Grand Master of the i\^a«.ons' 
in Scotland. It was one of the most in- 
teresting and delightful spectacles wiiirli 
we ever witnessed, and one wliich w.is 
well calculated toalfect both the imagina- 
tion and the heart. As a pageant int re- 
ly, the eflect wa.s highly imposing , hut 
when the objects with which it was ciiii- 
ncctcd, and the moral a.ssociations with 
which its formalities were blended, pre- 
sent themselves to our consideration, it 
may be regarded as one of those proud 
and distinctive exhibition, which are only 
to be contemplated in a land of light and 
lilieriy. The ceremony ' was [icrformcd 
by the Right Worshipful Grand Master 
and his Brethren, in presence of the Ma- 
gistrates of the capital of Scotland — of 
the SenutusjAcademicus of the Universi- 
ty— of the Nobles and Commons of the 
land ; aud many tiiousands of our coun- 
trymen ‘beheld, with debglit and sympa- 
thy, tt scene consecrated to the honour of 
learning, and the diflUsioti of knowledge 
and ci\ ilbsation. That part of the scene, 
however, which affected us most dtxiply , 
was the procession of the youths in attend- 
ance at the High School. Thero were 
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six hiiiulred I)oy^, nrnt*\ and snitahly at- 
t>u*d, I>!(U)miiig mul jnyiuis, who walked 
aim in arm, to see the first stone laid of 
an edifice destined for their future educd* 

. tion ; and a lesson fraught .with precious 
instruction was practically taught then^—. 
that the cultivation of their minds, and 
of useful knowledge, are regarded as mat- 
ters of the highest importance the 
wise, and the veOerable, and the, exalted 
— that the rulers of their countT 7 , ,and 
their attectionate parents, are deeply-in- 
terested in their improvement^and that 
the eyes of the Publicare directed to their 
future progress and their conduct. It is 
not easy to calculate the benefits resulting 
from such a combination of circumstan- 
ces, on youthful and ingenuous minds ; 
and we could not, as the little fellows 
jiassed in review, suppress some ardent 
anticipations of their future fame and use- 
^fulness — quickened as their exertions 
mast inevitably be by the notice and the 
kindness of all around them. 

So early as eleven o’clock in tljp fore- 
noon, crowds of well-dressed jxioplc be- 
gan to assemble on the Calton Hill for 
the purpose of witnessing the procession ; 
and at half-past one o’clock the south and 
eastern sides of the hill presented one 
dense mass of spectators. The monu- 
ment, the towers in front of the jail, and 
loof of that building, the roof of the Cal- 
ton Convening House, and the wail of the 
buvving-ground, were occupied in every 
P'u'i, as were the roofs and windows of 
the houses in all the streets tinougli uhich 
the procession had to pass. hA’en the haU 
lu.strndes of the Nortli Biidgc were occu- 
pied by hundreds of young men. The 
scene bore a close resemblance to that 
which our city exhibited on the day of his 
Majesty’s entrance, when Scotland poured 
forth nearly half a million of loyed hearts 
to welcome their Sovereign to his Jv'oi th- 
em Capital. The behaviour of the croud, 
us on that occasion, W'us distinguished for 
propriety and order. At one o’clock, the 
dillerent public bodies, &c., intended to 
form the procession as, sembled at the 
High School Yards, and were arranged 
according to the . programme previously 
published by authority. Soon after, the 
iicH of St. (riles's apudunced the moving 
of the processioti. ' TJte yeomanry kept 
the streets clear,' and a strong body of 
constables also assisted, ^ to prevent the 
crov\d from encroaching on the Unfi The . 
procession, on advancing' to' Waterloo 
l^Iacc, was joined by the I.ord< tlegister, 
l.oni Abcrciomliy, the Solicitor-Cienerai, 
and a numher of distinguished indivi- 
duals. It then wheeled slowlyroand the 
base of the bill, the various bands playing 
martial airs, in the following order 


A body of ordinary High and Extraordi- 
nary Constables, in threbs. 

Mr nitchic and Mr Stenhouse, Modera- 
tors ,of^th3 High and Extraordinary 
Constables. 

Mr McKean, Writing-Master. 

^ « Janitor of the High School, . 

First Class of the High School, in threes, 
according to their size, the tallest in 
the rear. 

Mr Py per, Master. 

Second Class in the like order. 

Mr Mackay, Master. 

Third Class in the like order. 

Mr Lindsay, Master. 

Fourth Class in the like order. 

Mr Irving, Master. 

Fifth Class, in the like order. 

Mr Carson, Rector. 

Gentlemen who have attended the High 

School, in threes. 

University Mace-bearer, with his Mace. 

Professors. 

The Very Reverend Principal Baird. 

Clergy of the City. 

City Ofilcers, tw'o and two apart. 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, in their robes and usual state. • 
Architect for the building. 

Grand Lodge. 

Lodges holding under it, according to 
their seniority, preceded by their offi- 
cers. 

The Lodge of the Sixth Dragoon Guards, 
and small parly of Yeomanry, cIoschI 
ihc procession. 

The arrangements at this site were 
calculated to accommodate a very great 
number of spectators. A temporary quad- 
rangular structure of wood was formed 
so as to dip progessively towards the ceii- ^ 
tre, where tables, covered with , green 
cloth, were placed for the use of the Of- 
fice-bearers of the Grand Lodge, and of the 
Magistrates. At twenty minutes before 
three, the head of the processipn reached 
the head of the amphitheatre round the 
stone, and formed in nearly the follow- 
ing order 

The High Constables, and the young 
Gentlemen of the High School, on ap. 
proaching, diverged to the right, the lat- 
ter filing into their appointed seats. The 
Constables then formed behind the boys 
on the north side of the platform. The 
Clergy, Senatus Academicus, Rector, and 
’Masters, took their stations on the south 
side. The Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
Shcriffi Duff, and several other official 
gentlemen, took their stations on the west 
aide; the other gentlemen and the Cal- 
ton Constables formed on the hill behind 
them. The Grand Lodg^ pasSfsid behind 
the High Constables, taking their stotion 
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on the ca^t siMc, the other lodges formin'? 
behind. 

The scene in the excavation was pecu- 
liarly grand. ■ On the west side were the 
Lord Provost, the Magistrates, and Coun- 
cil, Noblemen, and official characters ; 
Mr Sheriff Duff was at the Pronrost’s 
right hand, before whom was a bench 
covered with green cloth, op which the 
mace and sword were placed; on the 
south side W’crc the Very Ueverend Prin- 
cipal of the University, Dr Baird, the 
Professors, and the Clergy of the city ; 
on the cast side was the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, before Avhom was a table co- 
vered with green cloth, on \^hich the 
masonic emblems were deposited ; and 
on the north side, (whicli was consider- 
ably the deepest from the acclivity of the 
hill.) w’crc the scholars, all neatly dre.ss- 
cd, most of them hi.ving nosegays in 
their jackets, and all white w'ands in 
tlieir hands, forming not the least inter- 
esting poition of the assemblage. 

A band stationed within the enclosure 
played “ God save the King,” the com- 
l>any uncovered. The Rev. Dr Brunton 
then, in a most impressive prayer, in- 
voked a blessing on the undertaking, af- 
ter which the masonic part of the cere- 
mony proceeded. Tuo cr> stul jars were 
placed in the cavities prepared for them ; 
one contained the coins; the other, a 
copy of the latest of each of the Edin- 
burgh newsjwpers, and an Edinhurgli 
Almanack. In another cavity w'ere de- 
posited copperplates, on which w'cre en- 
graven the following inscription, and 
iiamc.s of the City Magistracy, and office- 
bearers of the Grand Lodge of Scot, 
land :» 

Q. B. V. F. F. Q. S. 

Reguniite. Georgio. IV. Patriae, Patre. 

Scholam. Rcgiam. Edinensem. 

.Tam. per. TreceiUos, Annos. lllustrem. 

Ut. Juventuti. ingenuae. 

In. Studio. Literarum. llumaniorum. 
incumbenti. 

Meliu.^ Consulcrelur. 

Utqiio. 

Frequchtia:>. et. Magnificentia:. Urbis. 

Ornatisflima*. Atquc. Florentissima*. 
.lEdiuin. Ipsurum. Amplitudo. 

Spicndorque. 

Aptiu.s. Convenirent. 

E. Sede. Antiqua. 

In. Hunc. Collem Transferendam. 

Vtr. Amplissimus,. 

Alexander. Henderson. Praefectus. IJrbi. 

Senatu^ue. Edinensis. 

Oecreverunt, 

A. Carson. A. M. 

Sot. Antiq.Scot. Necnoti. Soc. Reg. Edin. 

Socio. Rectore. 


Geo. Irvine. Mackny. 

Sam. Lindsay. A. M. | Gul. Pyper. A. M. 
Magistris. 

' Tho. Hamilton. Architcclo. 

A.D. MDCCCXXV. 

Primum. Lapidem. Posuit. 

Vir, Nobilissimus. 

Joannes. Glenorchicc. Vicccomes. 

Amplissimi. Sodalitii. Architectonici. 

Scotorum. 

Cnrio. Maximus. 

V. Cab August!. 

Aerac. Archifcectonicae. 

Anno. If)0l3CCCXXV. 

An anthem was then played by thc- 
band, during which the stone was lower- 
ed to its position, w'hcn Lord GIcnorchy, 
taking a gilded mall in his hand, bestow- 
ed throe strokes on the stone ; the wine 
was then poured upon it from a silver 
cup, and the corn from a cornucopia. 
Nine hearty cheers were then given, and 
his I.Qttdship resumed his situation on the 
platform, from whence he addressed the 
Lord Provost, and those present. He 
said he had performed the ceremony of 
laying the stone according to masonic 
rule. He trusted that the edifice, tlic 
foundation-stone of which had been laid 
under the auspices of the Lord Pro\ost, 
would prosper : that it %vouId rise as an 
ornament, w'hilc it tvould confer ever- 
lasting blessings on tho city and the na- 
tion. — ( Ap'phuisc .) — The craft ap|Hjared 
there as assisting at the ceremonial, Iiut 
it had a, greater object in view' in all its 
ceremonies ~ that all things may be regu- 
lated for the w’clfare of mankind. The 
education of youth must ever call for the 
most anxious attention, — there could not 
be u greater blessing to a country, than 
to have its seminaries properly establish- 
ed and conducted; and there could not 
l)c a gr^eutcr evil than to have these con- 
ducted on contracted or illiberal princi- 
ples. The enlargement of the Iligli 
School, w hich had existed in its present 
form and situation for fiRy years, would 
add another to the many ornaments of 
our city ; and he trusted that the same 
system which had been followed in tlie 
old High School would be preserved in 
the new Seminary in ail its purity. If 
such were the case, future agej; w'ould see 
men arise distirtguiahed for their talents 
as statesmen, and lawyers, and heroes, 
and go forth 08 the lights of their coun- 
try,— such as those who had been educa- 
ted abthe old High School ,—^ Long and 
e7iihusiatiic chetring.) His Lordship, 
then congratulated the Provost on the li- 
lierality of sentiment which had distin- 
guished the councils of the city, liy which 
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;i new cluiractcr liad been given to, the 
magistracy. He fotully tru&tcil that those 
who would succeed his Lordship in ofTice 
would follow the same course, when the 
city would be sure to prosper for ages to 
come. — (Cl*ccrs.) 

All anthem followed, after which the 
Lord Provost replied in the following 
terms : — 

‘‘‘‘ Most Worshipful Gitind Mastcr-p-On 
the part of my brethren in the Magistra- 
cy 'and Council, I beg leave to express 
the high satisfaction we feel In being ho* 
iiourcd by the attendance of so "respect- 
able a body of the Grand Lodge, and our 
gratitude for the share which your Lord- 
ship has taken in the ceremony of this 
day, as well as the very handsome man^ 
iier in which your Lordship has adverted 
to the exertions we have made for the 
embellishment and improvement of the 
metropolis of Scotland. Among all our 
efforts to promote the best interests of 
the city, there is no object that has 
mor>e engaged our attention than the se- 
lection of a situation better adapted than 
the present High School for accom- 
modatiflg the numerous youth in the 
royalty and suburbs, for whom their pa- 
rents are anxious to obtain the benefits of 
classical education, in an institution 
which has existed for 250 years with dis- 
tinguished reputation. Dy the advice of 
those vvlio appeared to us mostca|xible of 
judging, we have been guided to the sjiot 
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that has been fixed on, as the most j>ro- 
fierablc upon the whole ; and, whatever 
else may be said of it, surefy it cannot be 
denied that it possesses the advantage of 
free and salubrious air. Wc trust 
.that instead of deforming this inuch*ad- 
mired hill, the building proposed to be 
erected will form, one of the finest pic- 
tures in the scene, and will accord well 
with the natural beauties of the place, 
and with the other edifices which arc soon 
to be reared in the vicinity. We cannot 
allow ourselves 16 apprehend that the aid 
of the public will be withheld from the 
accomplishment of the scheme ; and wc 
hope there is no presumption in consider, 
ing the countenance we have received 
this day as a favourable omen of ultimate 
success .” — ( Much cheering,) 

The Procession then returned to the 
High School Yards. 

In the afternoon there was u splendid 
public dinner, connected with, the busi- 
ness of the day, which was attended by 
upwards of three hundred of the nobility, 
gentry, and citizens, the Lord Provost in 
the chair. On this occasion, along with 
many interesting details of the history of 
the School, an ample tribute was paid to 
the services it had rendered to the com- 
munity ; in the justice of which senti- 
ment, and in the in)))ortancc of maintain- 
ing the resfiec lability of this ancient In- 
stitution, every individual present w'arm- 
ly and enthusiastically concurred. 




It is a spot so fair, so beautiful. 

So full of gentle fragrance and sweet sound. 
That it were fitting scene for Love to choose 
As its own sanctuary. The magic hues 
That gild the sunset sky are not more 
bright 

Than the rich tints that clothe it ; the 
soft strains 

That viewless forms breathe on the dream- 
ing car 

Arc not more lovely than its melody ; 

And the repose of infant innocence 
Not sweeter than the stillness of its shade. 
It is the hallow’d grave of Memory, 
Where all my cherish’d, visions of the past 
I^ie buried. I have pass’d in its seclusion 
Hours of bliss, ere sorrow’s blight came 
o’er me. 

Which the wide desert w'orld- can yield 
no more ; ' ^ . 

And in the darkness of despair I’ve calm’d,. 
’Mid its tranquillity, the burning vein 
And troul?lcd heart. With thee, my Julia, < 
In the spring-time of youth, and love, and 
ho|M;, 

I woo’d its solitude ; and as tlie sun, 


(Sweet emblem of my iransieiit happi- 
ness ! ) • 

Kiss’d each pale weejiiiig floweret ere he 
went, 

And flung a lung sad crimson gleam 
around. 

I’ve read within thine eye the raptured 
heart. 

And felt it in thy sigh. That time is 
gone— « 

And now that thou Art lost to me, I seek 

Thine angel glance amid the slunib’ring 
stars, 

And hear thy lone-sigh in the miirm’ring 
breeze. 

It is an idle notion — but at iiiglit, 

When winds are hush’d, and silence 
reigns above, 

I love to linger in the decqi moonlight, 

And as my fev’rish thoughts are upwuid 
borne, 

To dream my days of vanish’d joy re- 
turn’d, 

And listen for thy coming. Vain tlu^ 
thought ! 

Tliou’rt lost to me for ever ! W. S. 
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A JiAWULL IN TMJi NOllTll HIGIILANDN. — L1)I>. W. HUMl.R. J 8'JJ. 


This is really a very modest, nu- 
p^ctending little work, — full of plea- 
sing, and sometimes eloquent dc- 
bcriptioua,*>-^ntaining many useful 
observations, put together in an 
easy ai^d* a^ccable form, — breath- 
ing a placid spirit, the benignant 
tone of which contrasts strikingly 
with that of some recent publica- 
tions on the Highlands, — and alto- 
gether creditable to the talents, taste, 

. and feelings of the author. If it 
exhibits nothing very remarkable 
for its originality, it shows at least 
a compcteni knowledge of the dif- 
ferent subjects treated of, and, which 
is far better, a decent regard to truth, 
and a gentlemanly contempt for that 
ridiculous exaggeration which has 
disfigured and disgraced the works 
of BO many preceding Ramblers. Ry 
directing nis steps to a part of the 
Highlands seldom visited by Tour* 
ists, he has also been enabled to give 
to his remarks some tiling of the fresh 
and vivid hue of novelty, and to create 
an interest in favour of his observa- 
tions and descriptions, which no ta- 
lents could have produced, had lie 
.‘ lavishly followed the beaten track 
, of his predecessors. 

But although our general opinion 
of the book be thus favourable, /here 
arc not a few statemeiu.s which re- 
cjiiirc to be modiCed, and several er- . 
rors which should be corrected, in 
the event of the volume reaching a 
second edition. As wc have little 
doubt that this will be the case, we 
shall devote a few pages to the un- 
grateful task of pointing out to the 
author, in what respects, and upon 
what grounds, wc have the misfor- 
tune to differ with' him. 

Screaking of St* Andrew's, he says, 
page 7, “ The University; thmgh 
admitted to he in a declining jftate, 
still draws together the majority of 
the youth of Fife and Forfarshires." 
So far from being admitted to be 
in a dccthiing state," tlie University 
of St. Andrew's has, for many years 
]}ast, been progressively increasing 
both in the number of Students ana 
the reputation of the Professors.' 
Vbout eighteen years ago, when wc 
vere first acquainted with that vene- 
rable Seminary, the number of Stu- 


dents was scarcely one-third of that 
attending it at present ; and every 
year brings a fresh accession of 
strength. The public have at length 
begun to discover that the value of a 
system of education at a given Col- 
lege is not fairly estimated by the 
crowds who flock to it ; and that 
the daily examinations and exercises, 
with the rigid sn? veit/nnre of the 
morals and conduct of youth, for 
which St. Andrew’s is distinguish- 
ed, are more likely to make accom- 
plished scholars and useful mem- 
bers of society than vapid lectures, 
purchased, perhaps, from the heirs of 
a predecessor, and the total neglect 
of all discipline for cnfoicing appli- 
cation. There arc, no doubt, many 
branches of knowledge, now ihuch in 
vogue, for which the statutes of St. 
Andrew's have ma<le no provision, 
and for which those anxious to ac- 
quire tlicm must resort to otlicr Uni- 
versities ; but with regard to the de- 
partments there professed, instruc- 
tion is nowhere conducted on a more 
‘cflicicnt plan, nor is it possible that 
the elements of literature and science, 
.which comprise all that anybwly 
learns at college, can be any where 
more zealously, ably, and successful- 
ly communicated. In the classical 
department, it is sufficient to men- 
tion the name of the venerable l>r 
Hunter,, who ,has now, for half a 
century, sustained the ancient u‘j)u- 
tation of the College, and whose pre- 
eminent acquirements as a scholar 
and philologist are acknowledged by 
the learned of all the countries of 
F^uropc. Truly it is an interesting 
and unique spcct.-icle, to observe this 
celebrated octogenarian, in the full 
possession and exercise of his great 
faculties, labouring, at his advanced 
age, with all the zeal, activity, and 
energy of bis youth, to imbue his stu- 
dents with a taste for the severe mo- 
dels of Roman Literature— to form 
their minds to habits of close and ac- 
curate thinking — and to possess them • 
witlrliis own clear, distinct, and ori- 
ginal views of the principles and ana- 
logies of language. Odd as it may 
§iound in tho ears of superfleial scho- 
lars, this celebrated man has made 
more discoveries in regard to the 
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tlicury aiul foiiuation of language, 
with tlio principles that regulate the 
affiliation of our ideas, through the 
medium of conventional signs of 
thought, than all the philologists and 
metaphysicians whom this country 
lias ever produced : and it will be an - 
irreparable loss to the world, if those 
inimitable prelections, which he has 
now for fifty years been delivering 
orally to his pupils, be not embo- 
died in wiiting, and preserved, that* 
when dead he may yet speak. 

But great as he undoubtedly is, in 
the truest and best sense of the term, 
he does not sustain the whole fame of 
the University on his own Herculean 
shoulders. The Mathematics are 
taught by a profound and skilful 
geometer ; the abilities of the Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy are well 
known ; and it is enough to say, that 
Moral Science is taught by Dr Chal- 
mers. W e could certainly have wish- 
ed that tlie Greek had been in other 
hands ; but some fatality appears to 
attend that noble language in all our 
Scottish Colleges. St. Andrew's has 
been long celebrated for its admirable 
course of instruction in Theology, 
and for the ability and learning of 
the men wliosc duty it has been to 
superintend the studies of the youth 
destined for the church, noless than 
for the other advantages which they 
there possess for the prosecution of 
tlicir studies, not the least of which is 
ihc liberal plan oi> which the library 
is conducted. With all these appli- 
ances and means to boot, and with 
the fact before us, that the number 
of students is every year increas- 
ing, ive cannot, tliercfore, admit* 
that this ancient and venerable in- 
stitution is “in a declining state.** 

The diircreiit places visited by the 
author, in liis progress along the 
north-east coast, are all of tlicin ac- 
curately, many of tliein very graphi- 
cally described ; but as it is chiefly 
with his statements in regard to the 
actual condition of the lliglilandcrs 
that we mean at^ present to concern 
ourselves, wo shall omit all that be 
has said on matters of Inferior irh- 
portance, in order to come at Once to 
the opinions lie has expressed on 
this very interesting subject. Near 
'J'ain he encountered some stragglers 
from a party of emigrants whom be 
had seen at Gromarty, preparing for 
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the North IIi}^hluuds. 

Voluntary expatriation ; of tlusc be 
gives the following account : 

They were chiefly young {rcople, who 
had probably remained behind to quench 
the household fire, or pay farew.ell visits 
to kindred residing at a distance. Oii]y 
one or two of them understood or spoko 
English. They declared, that .since they 
could no longer reside in Sutherland, they 
would much rather go to America than 
settle in’ any other part of Scotland. 
Shortly after meeting them, we picked up 
a letter, which, as the- seal was broken, 
we took the liberty of perusing. It was 
the production of an emigrant, dated from 
the “ promised land,” and professed to 
give his parents a faithful narrative of the 
fortune which had attended him in the 
w'ilds of Canada. He acknowdedged that 
unremitting toil was the emigrant’s lot, 
but still eulogized the country of his a- 
doption as a land of refuge. “ ‘Come out 
next spring, one and all of you,” were 
his concluding ^vords. 

The author does not seem to be 
aware that the letter he picked up 
was beyond all question the produc- 
tion, not of an emigrant, as nc sup- 
poses, but of one of those miscreant 
skippers, who carry on what has been 
appropriately denominated the White 
Slave Trade ; and, trafficking in the 
miseries of these poor persecuted 
people, circulate lying descriptions of 
America, as a land flowing with milk 
and honey, that they may seduce the 
ejected tenantry to emigrate ; and 
thus, as they have no funds to pay 
for their passage, be enabled to sell 
the reversion of their labour in the 
promised land. JMisery js credulous. 
The Highlander, .denounced as an 
unimprovable savage by- those to 
whom he cherished an hereditary 
feeling of attachment, and whoin, in 
the simplicity of his heart, he coii- 
siderc<l as his natural protectors, — 
ejected, peradventure by fire, from 
the spot endeared to him as the home 
of his ancestors and as his own lirth- 
place, — and told that there is no long- 
er room for him in that laftd which 
he has perhaps shed his blood to de- 
fend, — naturally grasps at the first 
reed of safety that drifts past him on 
the “ sea ©f troubles,** and thus be- 
comes the victim of such a clumsy, 
yet abominable artifice, as that which 
our author has, with so much sim- 
plicity, described, lie knows that 

starvation awaits him if he remains 
. Q IT 
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in his own country ; and thus, fluc- 
tuating between hope and despair — 
certain that his condition can hardly 
be worse, anxious to be persuaded 
that it may be better — he swallows 
the bait thrown out by those who 
have found out the secret of deriving 
a profirfrom his misery, and thus vir- 
tually sells himself as a slave for a 
large portion, perhaps the whole, of 
the remainder of his life, in order to 
escape from a country where he was 
worse than a slave, and deprived of 
the very means by which life might 
be prolonged. If systems, like men, 
are to be known by their fruits, it is 
needless to forestall the public opi- 
nion in regard to that presently in 
operation in tlie Highlands of Scot- 
land. — Kilt we must allow the author 
to complete the picture in his own 
way. 

Tt was from this district (Brora, in Su- 
therlaiul) that many of the wanderers we 
saw at Cromarty had been ousted. Ah was 
silence and desolation. Blackened and i oof. 
less huts, Hill enveloped in smoke, — arti- 
cles of furniture cast away, as of no value 
to the houseless, — and a few domestic 
fowls, scraping for food among hills of 
ashes, were the only objects that toldjus of 
man. A few days had sufficed to change a 
country-side, teeming with the cheerless 
sounds of rural life, into a desert. Man, 
the enliver.cr of the scene, was gone, — 
gone into the wilderness, like our first 
{larents, a pilgrim and an exile ; and the 
spirit of desolation sat exulting on the 
ruins of his forsaken abode. 

And that the country may be de- 
populated, to make way for black- 
facetl sheep, this spirit of desola- 
tion” has indulged in its most demo- 
niac freaks! But our Rambler would 
willingly find an apology, if he could, 
for the manner in which the High- 
lands have been recently improved. 

. We. heard of agents, factors, grieves) 
gardovers, and masons ; of a slater, sad* 
dler, dyker, and carpenter ; all of whom 
had been bern south of the Highland boun- 
dary« It was not in the nature t-^' the na* 
live peasantry to wUness ivith iiidijfcrence 
this influx of strangers ; and hence their 
loud and frequent appeals to public sym^ 
paihij^ and their simultaneous desertion of 
their fathcr^land. 

This is a fair specimen of the loose 
way in which some people, who fa- 
our \is with their opinions in regard 
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to Highland improvements, chus(‘ to 
write on the subject. In the first 
place, it is notorious to all well-in- 
formed persons, that the Highland- 
ers were jiroscribed on an hypothesis ; 
for it was gratuitously assumed, that 
• they were utterly unimprovable, and, 
on this assumption, strangers were 
advertised for to take their lands, and 
///c*r offers were solicited by a patrio- 
tic intimation, that “ a decided pre- 
•fercncc” would be given them. 1 1 cer- 
tainly “ was not in the nature of the 
native peasantry to witness with indif- 
ference this influx of strangers,” who 
came tn dispossess them of the means 
by which they earned their subsist- 
ence, and to give place to whom they 
were driven out to “ herd with the 
tod and jLhc heathcock on the moors.” 
They must have either been more or 
less than men, if they could have wit- 
nessed such a proceeding with indif- 
ference. But docs the author mean 
to insinuate that tliuy committed any 
acts of violence against the intruders, 
— that,, in despair of reaching the 
guilty, they revenged themselves on 
the innocent. \Ve cannot believe 
that such is his meaning, because 
such is not the fact. Wc know well 
what, in similar circumstances, would 
have inevitably liappened in Ireland : 
but the Highlanders have proved 
themselves undeserving of the treat- 
ment they have experienced, by the 
patience and fortitude with which 
they have borne it. It would not be 
wise to try that patience and that 
fortitude too far. 

But if they have not resorted to vio- 
lence, their hatred of the strangers has 
at least, according to our author, led 
them to make loud and frequent 
appeals to public sympathy,” and si- 
multaneously “ to desert their father- 
land.” This is really precious fudge. 
When and where were these “ loud 
and frequent appeals” made ? AVith 
the exception of General Stewart, 
and the author of the Critical Exa- 
mination’' of Macculloch s book on 
the Highlands, eve^y writer we have 
ever heard of has invariably espous- 
ed the cause of the landlords, and, 
like poor Macculloch, attempted to 
bolster up their plea by calumniating 
the people* But neither the gallant 
General, nor the anonymous author 
in question, made any appeal, cither 
loud or low, to public sympathy. 
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They were not such fools, as to ex- 
pect that the public had any sympa- 
thy to spare for the poor Highlanders. 
They knew that if a case of oppres- 
sion, exercised at the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Antipodes, were brought 
forward, and decently advocated, it 
would become the subject of fine 
speeches in Parhaipent, and vehe- 
' inent tirades in the Newspapers : a 
Negro, or a New Hollander, >they 
were aware, would be taken under the 
especial protection of “ public sympa- 
thy:" but they knew also, from sad 
experience, that the public" have 
no sympathy" for misery at their 
doors, the existence of which im- 
peaches equally their understanding 
and their humanity. Hence these 
writers contented themselves with 
denouncing the injustice exercised to 
a valuable and moral race of men, 
and exposing the systematic false- 
hoods and contradictions of those 
who attempted to screen iniquity be- 
liind a veil woven thick with lies and 
deceit. As to the Highlanders si- 
multaneondy deserting their father- 
land," our only regret now is, that 
the thing is impossible. Fortunate 
would it be for thousands, were they 
able to desert" it, and to fly to some 
more benignant and auspicious re- 
gion, where oppression, less cunning, 
has not y<?t learned to disguise itself 
in the mock shape of improvement, 
nor to justify its inhuman proceed- 
ings by perverting the maxims of a 
useful and important science. 

Let us now attend to what the 
author says by way of apology, or 
defence, for the Marchioness of Staf- 
ford. 

Prior to her marriage, the attachment 
of the clan to their young Countess was 
without parallel even in the Highlands. 
Various circumstances, connected with 
the depopulating system recently pursued 
on the estates, have contributed to sup- 
press this enthusiastic feeling ; and at 
present many, who would, in former days, 
have kissed the ground she trode on, now 
freely blame her for having placed Sasse- 
nach task-masterS over them. 3oth par- 
ties, it scents, have submitted the matter 
to the public ; and, as in all such disputes, 
each Side of the question has been too 
hotly advocated. In the outset, the Mar- 
chioness intended to act the part of a be- 
nefactress, not an oppressor. But she 
was thwarted, disunited from her people 


by false reports, and, as any oth^r per- 
son in her place would have done, per- 
sisted, even to her ow n loss, in following 
out her schemes. Her actions took the 
stamp of oppression, because her stubborn 
tenantry were resolved that tliey should 
receive it- The people scouted all com- 
promise, proclaimed ilicir grievanceswith- 
out the extenuating circumstances, and 
flung themselves upon the woikl, almost 
from a spirit of revenge. But time will 
do justice both to hind and noble. “The 
lady’* may be blamed for relying too 
mucK on interested statements, and ad- 
hering too pertinaciously to' a system be- 
neficial in theory, but severe in practice ; 
yet she deserves, and will receive credit, 
for the gigantic nature and pure object of 
her original plan. 

With the motives of Lady Staf- 
ford we have nothing to do ; they 
may have been such as the author 
describes, or they may have been the 
reverse ; but before he undertook her 
defence, he should have made him- 
self acquainted with the facts. When 
he describes the people as habitual- 
ly opposed to improvement," and as 

rendering a large rental, in a great 
measure, nominal," by their inveter- 
ate addiction to ancient habits, he 
talks in utter ignorance of their cha- 
racter, and of the results of which 
the modern improvements have been 
productive. That they are not “ ha- 
bitually opposed to improvement," 
is demonstrated by the fact, that they 
have improved wherever they w'ere 
allowed the time necessary for that 
purpose ; and that the landlords who 
retained the native population upon 
their estates, and encouraged them, 
by their precept and example, to a- 
dopt the impipved modes of cultiva- 
ting the land, and rearing stock, are 
at this moment in the receipt of high- 
er rents than those who, “ atone fell 
swoop," drove away the original ten- 
antry, and gave their lands to the 
stranger. Nay, on the very Suther- 
land estate, which it has cost nearly 
£*.300,000 to depopulate, so Complete- 
ly has the new system failed to real- 
ize the benefits expected from it, that, 
after deducting £.15,000, the interest 
of the sum expended on ira|)rove- 
meiits, the actual rental was, in the 
years 1823 and 1824, below what it 
was before these improvements com- 
menced, and before the people were 
compelled simultaneously to desert 
their father-land :** And there are at 
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present symptoms of an inclination, 
on the partof the proprietor, to return 
to the old system, were it possible, from 
the leases given to the new tenants, 
to do so. In the shape of rent, then, 
no advantage has followed the adop- 
tion of thenew system : And, in God's 
name, let us ask, of what other bene- 
fit has it been productive? -It has 
depopulated the country ; is that a 
benefit ? It has inflicted incredible 
misery upon a loyal and virtuous pea- 
santry ; is that a benefit ? It: has 
sown, ainong those that remain, a 
spirit of discontent, and prepared 
tneir minds to imbibe the doctrines 
of pestilent demagogues, and the dc- 
lirations of mischievous enthusiasts : 
it has laid the foundation of a spirit 
of revenge and hostility, such as now 
exist in Ireland against the Govern- 
ineiit and landlords: are these bciic- 
fitvS^ Are these improvements, for 
which the whole country nmst testi- 
fy its gratitude ? Arc these the fruits 
that are to reward the skill of the 
modern devastators ? 

Reverse the picture, and consider 
what has cqjued from the policy of 
those who have retained their ancient 
tenantry. And, first of all, instead 
of “ the ahonii nation of desolation'* 
which appalled our author on the 
Sutlicrland estates, the traveller will 
find a contented and happy people, 
paying a fair value for the lauds 
they cultivate or graze, blessing 
their generous protectors, — moral, 
industrious, and rapidly improving. 
In the next place, he will find the 
landlords in easy circumstances, fe- 
licitating themselves on pursuing the 
course pointed out by^^intercst, hu- 
manity, and even religion, — enjoying 
their estates unincumbered, — bclovcil 
and respected by their tenantry, and 
inl>eriting, in the fullest extent, all 
the moral influence possessed hy their 
forefathers. Look on this picture, 
and on this let the tree bo known 
by its fruits. It is a singular fact, 
that all, or nearly all, the estates of 
the great improvers are heavily en- 
cumbered, and rapidly approaching 
to the condition of evanescent quanti- 
ties ; and that many estates belong- 
ing to those who ran foremost in the 
race of improvement, have eithei^ 
hern hroi/irht to the hummer, or are 
fust apjn'oachinff that con, summation ; 
while not an acre of land has been 


sold from necessity by any one pro- 
prietor who resisted llic mania that 
has led so many ancient families to 
the brink of destruction. This* speaks 
for itself. In the present enlighten- 
ed age, the curse of breaking and 
broken hearts will not, of course, dis- 
turb the repose of those wlu) have 
been the authors of the calamities en- 
dured by the people but we are su- 
perstitious enough to feel, that the 
sim'ple and affecting wonls applied 
to the Bhan Bhoron of Sutherland, 
by the poor old toothless woman,'* 
near Port Gower — “ She has the 
'malison of many irhose heart* s hlood 
she could once have commnuded ” — 
envelope a sting, one wound of which 
we would not enduic for all the 
wealth that ever Avas earned by in- 
humanity and oppres.sion. 

At page the author quotes in 
a note Dr lVlaccullv;cirs dcscrijJtion 
of the Inn at lloiina, which his good 
sense leads him at once to pronounre 
a caricature." If ho happen to re- 
fer to the '' Critical Examination" of 
that worthy's book, he will find it, 
as usual, demonstrated to be false in 
every part. Such of our readers as 
remember the incessant abuse pour- 
ed out against Iligldand Inns hy the 
rabid Geologist now named, will reail 
with pleasure the following extiact 
from the work before us ; 

This tliy’s journey terminated at (joI- 
spic, the romantic inn of \^hich, like al . 
most every other house of ontcrtainnu nt 
on the road, allbrdcd good accomniiKla- 
tion. Ill this icspect, the northern coun- 
ties are much hettcr provided than siian- 
gem arc usually led to ardiciiiate ; indeed, 
in many* instances, the inns surjiass in 
comfort those of more populous districts. 
Here the traveller’s welcome i»not meted 
out by the appearance of his external man. 
The huinhlc pednttiau is received u'Uft. 
the same civility that awaits the gay ca- 
valier ; and, in most Highland innkeep- 
ers, there is a suavity of manner, blended 
with an independence of car) iage, which 
particularly distinguish them from their 
servile, and, at the same time, arrogant 
brethren of the South. 

At page 232, the author quotes, 
also in a note, President h'orbes’s Me- 
morial of the military force of the 
Clang, and inform-s us, that it iv 
said** to have been drawn up by that 
celebrated individual. 'Inhere can be 
no doubt whatever that the Lord 
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iVosMcnt was the author of the Me- 
morial ; but wliat we have to state 
is, that this r('markable document 
was first published complete in Ge- 
neral Stewart’s “ Sketches,” and that 
the Uambler ought, in common fair- 
ness, to have mentioned the circum- 
sraiRT, and referred to that gallant 
offiei r’s work, from which he borrow- 
ed it. 

The last extract we shall give 
^loes honour to the author’s feelings, 
and delicately intimates that he be- 
longs to the ])rofcs' 5 ion of arms. Af- 
ter alluding to the company he found 
at Houna Inn, and his repugnance 
to burrow with a posse of smugglers 
who had acquired a right of posses- 
sion by pre-occupancy, he adds, 

After due delibcnition, we preferred 
intiudiiijr on the hospitality of, i widowed 
l.iil) i eliding in the neighhiuirhood, of 
wliomvvehad §onie knowledge, having 
been acrpiainted with one of her sons, \/ho 
h.id ended a gallant career on the plaii^s 
of Waterloo. A note, de.scriptive of our 
sitviati'jii, \>as accordingly despatched; 
and ill Ic.ss than .in hour it was answered 
l»> a handsome young lad, wlio, in his 
mother's name, warmly invited us to her 
uluule. rrom this family we experienced 
such .itteiition and hospitality a.s in other 
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countries only fall to the lot of tried friends. 
Though bowed down by tliat decree which 
had doomed three of its members succes- 
sively to perish in batlls,— arid few arc 
the Highland families that have not sons 
laid in a soldier’s grave, -^every means 
that half-broken spirits could devise were 
exerted to render us comfortable and hap- 
py, simply, because a departed son and 
brother had been our friend and comrade 
in a distant land. 

We must now take leave of the 
Rambler. The reader will observe, 
that we have only remarked on that 
part of his book which contains opi- 
nions diametrically opposite to our 
own, in regard to the recent changes 
in the Highlands; but we must add, 
in justice to the author, that these 
opinions, so far from being obtrud- 
ed in the offensive manner common 
with those who espouse them, are 
slated with great modesty, and ac- 
companied by expressions of strong 
sympathy for the poor unhappy suf- 
ferers. We have, therefore, no he- 
sitation in cordially recommending it 
to the perusal of our readers ; and if 
it aftbrd them as much jjleasure as, 
upon the whole, it dlP ourselves, 
they will thank us for calling their 
attention to its merits. 
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However mucli the monks, and 
other bigots of the day, may exert 
tbmusclvcs to prevent the inferior 
classes of society from acquiring 
knowledge, they have not yet ven- 
tured to carry their dark-age notions 
so far as to deny that instruction in 
literature and science may be of some 
use to tin; middle ranks of mankind. 
It is, we doubt not, the fervent wish 
of the worthy, and gifted, and all but 
infallible successors of Joannes Duiii 
Scotus, and other writers who lived 
in ages long gone by, and whose 
great woiks contain all that is hnnw- 
ahlcy to prevent all ranks in society 
from knowing any thing except the 
great and most important principle, 
that all knowledge is treasured up in 
the minds of these same bigots, and 


that it belongs alone to them to de- 
termine what quantities of that know- 
ledge is to be distributed to other 
mortals. This wish has never been 
distinctly avowed in words by these 
haters of the light; but their con- 
duct, and the general tendency of 
the principles they maintain, lead by 
no very circuitous route to a belief 
that they entertain such a desire. 
The general improvement of society, 
however, precludes the possibility 
that such longings should be attended 
with effect, even in countries subject 
to the most powerful and determined 
tyranny. In this country at least, and 
more especially in Scotland, the ef- 
forts of the bigots are held in the 
most profound contempt. Not only 
the highest classes of society have 
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f):ainal an acquaintance and familia- 
rity with the great elements of hu- 
man iinprovetncnt and happiness ; 
hut the middling, and almost the in- 
ferior orders, have had access for a 
long period to our universities, where, 
if men do not often become profound 
scholars or philosophers, they at least 
acquire so much practical knowledge 
of the opinions and the discoveries 
of past times, as to fit them for en- 
tering with effect on the field of mul- 
tifarious enterprise, wliieh the genius 
of our great empire presents to their 
view. For reasons which it is not 
easy todifico'^Jr, England has hither- 
to remained destitute of seminaries 
for the scientific and literary instruc- 
tion of the middling ranks of society. 
I'lie enormous ex|>ciise attending 
education in cither of her two Uni- 
versities precluded all but the most 
wealthy men in the kingdom from 
sending their sons to these semina- 
ries ; and the classes below the 
wealthiest were in a great measure 
compelled to withdraw their children 
from the grammar-school, imperfect- 
ly instruct in a few j itiful rules of 
Latin gramnar, indebted to them- 
selves, and not to their teachers, for 
any knowledge they might have ac- 
quired cither in literature or science, 
tnat would be of the least use to 
them in the pursuits of active life. 

fo remedy as far as possible this 
glaring defect in the education of the 
youth of England, an institution was 
established on the 3d of June last, 
at a public meeting held in the city 
of London. In our Number for 
June, we adverted very shortly to 
the formation of this Institution, and 
we recur to the subject with much 
satisfaction. It is intended that this 
Institution should hold a middle place 
between the Schools for Mechanics 
and the Universities, and is designed 
chiefly for persons engaged in com- 
mercial and professional pursuits. 
This description embraces a very nu- 
merous class in the metropolis, who, 
though desirous of instruction, have 
not individually the means of com- 
manding those aids and facilities, 
without which, the acquisition of 
knowledge is tedious and painful. 
It is evident, however, as has been 
stated in thej[)rospectus of this Insti- 
tution, that the associations lately 
formed for operative mechanics have 


manifested a more decided leaning 
towards the manual and practical 
arts, and the sciences immediately 
connected with them, than is either 
suitable or interesting to persons of 
difterent professional avocations. For 
these persons, consisting of clerks and 
others engaged in commercial and 
professional pursuits, a more extend- 
ed and purely intellectual course of 
instruction is required, without that 
reference to manual skill which i% 
so important to operative mechanics. 
Omissions and modifications have 
therefore been matle on the plan of 
these Institutions, suitable to the in- 
dividuals above referred to. We 
shall take the liberty of repeating the 
objects of the Institution, in the 
words of its founders : This in- 

stitution," say they, “ proposes to 
secure to its members faciliiies lor 
intellectual improvement in the three- 
following \vf»^s: 

** 1a/, By I lie delivery of Lectures 
6n the most tnicresling and import- 
ant departments of l^iteratiirc and 
Science ; including l^olite Literature, 
History, Mathematics, the princij)Ies 
of Trade and (’omrnerce, and the 
most instructive branches of Natuial 
and Moral Philosophy. By this va- 
ried range of subjects, it is hoped 
that the tastes of all will be gratified, 
and the powers of reflection and 
judgment will he strengthened, by 
the habit of following the ].(Ccturer 
through a scries of wcll-coniiected 
facts, and of accurate and philosoplii- 
cal reasonings. 

“ 2d, By the delivery of Lecturts, 
and ^he formation of classes for the 
attainment of the French, Latin, or 
any other language wliich the iiiein- 
bers may wish to learn. The im- 
proved methods of teaching langua- 
ges lately introduced render the ad- 
vantages of co-operation greater iu 
this department of learning than in 
any other ; and it is superfluous to 
insist on the entertainment, or on tlie 
improving tendency of acquisitions, 
which open a new world of literature 
to the view of the student. 

“ tid, By tl)e establishment of a 
Library of reference and circulation, 
and also rooms for reading and con- 
versation. The Library is designed 
chiefly to assist the effect of the Lec- 
tures, and to promote and facilitate 
the private instruction of the Mem- 
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bers ; the p;rcatest care, therefore, will 
be employed to provide it with those 
works which combine interest with 
instruction, and which may harmo- 
nise with the purposes of improve- 
ment contemplated by the Institu- 
tion/' 

The subscription is Two Pounds 
per annum, payable half yearly, a 
sum which can easily be paid by 
every individual in that rank for 
which the Institution is intended. 

In the beginninjif of June upwards 
of four hundred and fifty persons had 
become members of tlie Institution, 
and we are glad to understand that 
the number has, since that time, 
greatly increased. We are also happy 
to find among its supporters some 
of the most respectable and influen- 
tial characters in the city of London. 
Mr John Smith, M. P., is the Pre- 
sident ; and it is but a small part of 
the praise due to this distinguished 
individual to say, that his enlighten- 
ed conduct as a legislator is only 
equalled by the zeal and activity 
which lie displays as a private indi- 
vidual, in promoting every institu- 
tion within the sphere of his influ- ^ 
dice, which has for its object the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of 
his fellow-citizens. 

So well satisfied do the inhabitants 
of London seem to be of the utility 
of the Institution which we are de- 
scribing, that, at the moment we 
write, a Public Meeting has been 
called, under the auspices of Mr 
Drummond, the patriotic founder of 
the first chair of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford, for the 
purpose of founding a similar asso- 
ciation in the west of London. 
There cannot, we think, be a doubt 
that till' proposers of this additional 
Institution will meet with similar 
(‘iicouragcmcnt as those who have led 
the way m founding the other insti- 
tution in that part of London more 
piopcrly called the cif^. 

At the opening of the Institution 
in the city, Mr M‘Uiilloch, who 
liappcncd then to be in London, 
delivering the usual course of Lec- 
tures on Political Economy at the 
Ricardo Institution, pronounced the 
Discourse of which we have prefixed 
the title to this notice. It was lis- 
tened to by his audience \yith pro- 
found attention, and received the 
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most distinguished marks of their 
approbation. Jf the spirit in which 
this Discourse is coiiiposcd.shall con- 
tinue to pervade the oral instructions 
which shall hereafter be delivered at 
the Institution, wc have no hesitation 
in saying, that it will prove one of tlie 
most beneficial associations, either in 
a moral or intellectual point of view, 
which has ever been established in 
the metropolis- The leading object 
of the Discourse seems to be, to im- 
press upon the mind of its readers 
the paramount influence whicli the 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
and the consequent knowledge of 
sound principles in legislation, in 
commerce, and in the arts and scien- 
ces, have in promoting national wealth 
and happiness. 

It seems to mo, (says the author,) that, 
in estimating the various' circumsLances 
that have conspired to elevate the British 
Empire to the extraordinary degree of 
opulence, power, and civilization, to which 
she has attained, we have, I w ill not say 
wholly overlooked, but certainly not laid 
sufficient stres's, on one which is of the 
very first importance. , Our pupsjierity has 
been said to be the result of the compara- 
tive freedom and excellence of our Con- 
stitution, — of the perfect security of pro- 
perty wx‘ have long enjoyed, — the absence 
of all oppressive teudal privileges, — the 
general equality and fairness of our s}s- 
tein of taxation,— and of our many na- 
tural advantages. But though theM- are 
unquestionably circumstances of the ut- 
most importance, and though iheir con- 
joint existence and co-o[>ciation aie in- 
dispensable to the high elevation of any 
nation, in the scale of imjirovcincnt, they 
are not alone sufficient to secure that re- 
sult. It is not enough that the »'aeans of 
advancing in the career of wealth and 
improvement should be placed within the 
reach of man. The 'ottcll/^fncc which 
enables him to make use of these means, 
and to apply them to their proju’r j)ur- 
poses, is the grand desiilcratum. The 
past and present state of the world proves 
that such nations as are ignorant and uii- 
instruoted, are invariably sunk in poverty 
and barbarism, though placed, in other 
respects, under cirLumstunccs the most 
favourable for their advancement : and 
until the sun of science has shone upon 
them — amd Uieir menial powers have 
begun to expand, and they have been 
taught to exercise the empire of mind 
over matter, the avenues to improvement 
continue shut against them, and they 
ncilhci have the power nor even the wish. 
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to emerge from their low and degiadcd 
condition. 

]\Ir M'Cullodi proceeds tlicn short- 
ly to illustrate these priiicijdes ; and 
in referring to the ditfhsion of know- 
ledge among the lower orders, and 
the objects of the Instilutiou now 
formed, he says, 

It is, doubtless, of the lastinpiportance, 
that the labouring part of the jwpulation 
should be as well instructed as possible ; 
—but no one will venture to say, that the 
ed\ication of the middle classes, which 
has hitherto been moyt strangely neglect- 
ed, is not of equal, or even greater im- 
portance. It is on the intelligence, public 
spirit, and morality of those classes — of 
those who arc alike removed from the 
temptations to idlcneNS and inconsiderate 
conduct, caused by the possession of vast 
wealth on the one hand, and from the 
contracted and selfish feelings, apt to be 
generated by the ntTe^sity of unremitting 
ajiphcation to some species of bodily la- 
l>our, on the other — that the good go- 
vernment and laMing prosperity of every 
country must be principally dependent. 
And uhcti such is the case, can there be 
any worthier object than the devising 
of means whereby the intelligence of the 
middle classes may be made to keep con- 
stantly on the advance ? Mechanical im- 
provements extend our command over 
the necessaries and convenie'nces of life ; 
but It chiefly dcjiends on the state of iii- 
leili.:. K\; among the middle classes, 
whether this increase of wealth shall be 
permanent, and whether it shall contri- 
ijute to expand our views, purify our 
taste, and lift us higher in the scale of 
being. 

It was in the view of endeavouring to 
promote this most desirable object-:-thc 
improvement of the education, and, con- 
sequently, the intelligence of the middle 
classes — that this Institution ^las been 
l^rojccted. It readily occurred to its 
Founders, as it must have done to all 
who ever rellccted on the subject, that 
there is, in all great c ities, a large class 
of comjiaratively well* educated joung 
men, f.'CMcrally engaged in the various 
departments of csrrnmercial industry, and 
unincumbered with family connections, 
who, from no fault of their own, but 
from want of convenifnt opportunities for 
the cultivation of their intellectual facul- 
ties, trillc away the greater part of the 
lime that is not engrossed by jirofessional 
avocations. But, in so far as respects 
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London, these opportunities will, in fu- 
ture, l)e supplied ; and the youth of this 
great metropolis will have the means of 
ciistiiiguishing themselves cijually in the 
career of science as in that of wealth. The 
Institution now founded will furnish those 
who have a taste for reading with a se- 
lection of the best publications ; and thofec 
who desire to render themselves acquaint- 
ed with scientific principles, and ex])cri- 
mentul philosophy, with the cheapest and. 
best means lor attaining their object, 
'rhe instruments of improvement will 
thus be brought vvithin tl>e command of 
all j and the middle classes will have 
those facilities for the ac quisition of know’- 
ledge which have hitheito been enjoyed 
exclusively hy the rich. As it is not in- 
tended for the use of artisans, but fw 
those who are en gagt^ aie con- 

sidered tlie hu^jPllHPa^Tnciits of hie. it 
is not common 

myrfftimcal arts should be taugljt at tins 
InsdtutioiY, but that it should be conlined 
to the teaching of such branches of moial 
and physical science, of the tlicory of 
public wealth, and of elegant lilera»uic, 
as may be judged be.'t for cniiching and 
polishing the mind, and giving additional 
respectability to the character. 

After explaining at some length, 
aiul with much clearness and preci- 
sion, the vast utility of an acquain- 
tance with the principles of commer- 
cial philosophy, the author concludes 
a Discourse, which we are sorry 
we have not room to lay before our 
readers at more length, with the fol- 
lowing reflections ; 

It would have been strange, and not 
ino^e strange than larneiitiiblc, if, at a 
period when the ^cicnce which UiWolds 
the principles of public wealth and com- 
mercial intercourse, is becoming of such 
infinite iniportance and when it is exert- 
ing so powerful an influence on the le- 
gislation of the country, the mercantile 
youth of London had made no efforts to 
render Ihemselvcii masteisof its doctrines 
and conclusioius. It is only by their pro- 
ficiency in them tliat tin y can ex|)cct to 
fill that piece which their ancestors liavc 
so long filled ill sorictv , with credit to 
themselves and ailv;i..l.igc to the com- 
munity. It 'is gnly by the superior intcl- 
igence of her merchants, that the lasting 
jirospcrity of this great metropolis* can 
be lieturcd ; and that she can be rendered, 
in tm|e to come, w'hnt she has lopg lieen, 
and 1 trust will long conlinuc to bCj 
Uiuvasi Orhis Unavvm Kmpontim, 
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Misccr r,i\ N’KOrS OnSrRVATIONS ON THE lUlESENT POLITICAL STATE OF 
UUhSlA, WITH A PLAN I'Oll THE INVASION OF THAT EMPIKE. 

By a Tiavelkr tcho resided many years in Jlustia, 


liv some, it was maintained as an 
infallible creed, that France and 
(ireat Jiritaiu hchl the balance of 
Europe, and ruled in the various Ca- 
binets of the other Slates, through 
direct or indirect influence. So long 
as France and England were deter^r 
niincdly opposed to each other — that 
is to say, before the year 1811 . — 
there was considerable truth in that 
opinion. Hut the great revolutions 
of tlic last ten years, both in Europe 
and among tlie neighbouring powers, 
as well as in America, have greatly 
changed the face of affairs through- 
out the globe. JJy others, it has 
been argued that only France and 
Russia could conquer and divide 
Fiirope, and that this great measure 
achieved, they could next proceed to 
the survey and subsequent conquest 
of Asia. But such sweeping and 
hasty conclusions scarcely deserve a 
serious refutation. It is enough to 
say, that such assertions could never 
be made by any individual at all ac- 
quainted with therm/ power and the 
political influence of Great Britain, 
either at borne or abroad. The Rus- 
sian Empire, in toto, presents a cu- 
rious and heterogeneous appearance. 
It consists of innumerable tribes and 
nations, who speak a great variety of 
languages. The two-lieaded eagle of, 
.Russia Proper has stretched forth 
her talons to the north and south, 
to the east and west, — has pounced 
upon her prey, and has held it fast 
in the grasp of despotism. For some 
hundred years, Russia has never been 
at rest, except for a period suitable to 
prepare her future means of attack, 
and await ber projected aggrandise- 
ment. She has added province to 
<^>rovince, principality to principality, 
and kingdoni to kingdom ; so that 
within the last three centuries she 
has augmented her territory to no 
less than seventeen times its foriii- 
er extent ; while she has, by artful 
policy and overawing armies, more 
and more consolidated lior political 
power and the influence of her des- 
potic sway. 
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The rapidly progressive augmenta- 
tion of Russian territory by seizure 
and conquest, — the incredible in- 
crease of her population by births, — 
the in troll uction of foreign colonies, 
— the astonisliing advance of her peo- 
ple in the arts and sciences, in phi- 
losoj)hy and literature, general know- 
ledge and civilization, — the deeds of 
her arms, and her present enormous 
army of nearly a million of men, one- 
third of whom, at least, are chosen 
troops, in a high state of discipline, — 
the extraordinary, and, we would say, 
vnnatural and preponderating politi- 
cal influence she has acquired in the 
courts of Europe, — her rapid march 
in the improvement of her arm- 
manufactories, cannon - founderies, 
arsenals, and other appendages of 
warfare, — the institution of various 
kinds of schools, civil and military, 
for the instruction of the rising ge- 
neration, — the establishment of Bible 
Societies even in the remotest re- 
gions, — the self-conceit and haughty 
spirit of the higher classes of society, 
— the excessive desire of aggrandise- 
ment characteristic of her sovereigns 
and her generals, her nobles and 
clergy, her merchants and her slaves, 
— her intriguing and perfldkms policy 
in every court in which she has a 
representative or employe, — her ob- 
durate perseverance in the overthrow 
of the liberty and the rights of man 
in some once powerful natioiis, while 
she Bolenmly professes the wish to 
emancipate her own serfs, — the cor- 
ruption of her morals, and the su- 
perstition of her religion, — arc so 
many topics for the meditations of 
all politicians, and more especially 
of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Is it not a disgrace to humani- 
ty, that, comparatively speaking, so 
young a nation as Russia— a nation 
80 depraved in morals, so bigotted 
in religion, and, notwithstanding her 
wonderful advancement in every spe** 
ciesof knowledge, so far behind most 
of her neighbours — should ever have 
obtained, or for a moment have re- 
tained, her lace ascendancy in conti- 
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ficntal a/rairs ? speak of the tnie 
ascendancy of Russia, because 'vvitliiii 
these few months the whole face of 
Kuropean dffairs has been changed, 
by the recognition of the South- Ame- 
rican States. This great measure 
lias proved the death-blow to the 
Holy Alliance — that unprincipled, 
but gigantic coalition of sovereigns, 
whose motions and resolutions have 
often kept Europe in a feverish 
anxiety and alarm, but which now 
scarcely excite curiosity, and arc no 
more than an empty sound.'* Con- 
gress after congress may be held by 
the sovereigns of this continental al- 
liance, but their influence over other 
courts is now nearly lost, and, thank 
Heaven, they have no longer an Eng- 
lish minister who listens to their pro- 
positions, values their smiles, or 
joins in their measures ; in a word, 
who can be cajoled by flattery and 
craft, to forget the true interests of 
his own country. 

In the present happy and prosper- 
ous state of Great Britain, it is the 
highest consolation for us to know, 
that the government is committed to 
the hands of men, the more influen- 
tial part of whom stand pre-eminent 
in public esteem for their political 
knowledge and their liberality of 
sentiment, — for their caution in de- 
vising, and their vigour in carrying 
into efibet the measures of govern- 
ment. It may be hoped that they 
will be able to discomfit the plans 
laid by the deep and dark policy of 
the northern Cabinet, against the 
rights and the privileges of man 
throughout the world ; while the 
acme of liberty — rational liberty, 
without licentiousness — suitable to 
the rank and character of Britons, 
may be reached amid tranquillity at 
home and peace abroad. 

Since the year 1812 we have heard 
much from able writers of the impos- 
sibility of invading Russia with suc- 
cess. Hr Lyall has paid consider- 
able attention to this subject, and 
in opposition to the views of Sir R. 
Wilson, Mr Lack Sezyrma, the 
Abbe de Pradt, Count Rostopchin, 
M. Dupin, and others, has stated, 
that, in his opinion, Russia is acces- 


sihld, and even hiv heal provinces con- 
ijuerahlc, by a proper and cautious 
method of procedure, and by a small- 
er army than Napoleon had when he 
took possession of Moscow The 
Count de Segnr is of the sann!? opi- 
nion. In his lively and interesting 
volumes, lately published, he com- 
pares the relative strength of the 
North and the South, and tlicii 
remarks: ‘‘The North, victorious 
over the South, in her defensive 
war, as she had been in the middle 
ages in her offensive one, now be- 
lieves herself invuineruhtc and irre- 
shtihle, 

** Comrades, believe it not ! Yc 
might have triiiuiphed over that soil, 
and those spaces, — that climate, and 
that rough and gigantic nature, as 
ye had conquered its soldiers. 

“ But some crrois were punished 
by great calamities. I have related 
botli the one and the other. f)n that 
ocean of evils 1 have erected a me- 
lancholy beacon of gloomy and blood- 
red light ; and if my feeble hand has 
been insufficient for the painful task, 
at least I have exhibited the floating 
wrecks, in order that those whocoinc 
after us may sec the peril and avoid 
itf." 

The applause of Europe, since 
1B12, has quite intoxicated the Rus- 
sian nation. The officei*s, and the 
soldiers especially, believe them- 
selves the first in existence, and seem 
to imagine that they could now con- 
quer the globe; and, therefore, that 
wherever their hordes are sent, they 
will march to certain victojy. fjuch 
a conviction prevailing in an army 
forms an host of itself, and has led to 
deetls almost supernatural. Was it 
not the hn^’-creclitcd infallihihip of 
Napoleon that fought half his battles, 
and animated his soldiers wdth the 
idea of their own invincibility ? Mas- 
ter of the human mind, that General 
spoke in an oracular style. lie is- 
sued orders to his soldiers as if he 
had been giving instructions for a • 
parade or a general review. II is 
armies never hesitated; they never 
dreamt of defeat; they fought, and 
they conquered, and thus fulfilled 
the commands of their leader. The 
Russians wish to inspire their armies 


• I’ravels in Russia, Vol. II. page 409. 

"Ih Naiiolcon*s Expedition to Russsia# Vol. 11. juigc 405. 
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witli the same sentiments as tliosc of 
Napoleon'' s troopx ; and indeed their 
commanders proudly insinuate that 
they hold the keys of Europe, — that 
the destiny of nations is in their 
hands, the moment their Tsar shall 
pronounce tlie words, “ Now for the 
couqiicxt of Europe !'* It becomes a 
serious duty to enquire whether these 
opinions of tlie llussians are well- 
loundcd. We have endeavoured to 
<lo so, and are led to conclude, that 
the nations of Europe not only can 
resist the attacks of the apparently 
colossal /mver of the N^ortht but even 
can retaliate her future aggressions, 
by taking possession of her best pro- 
vinces, and reducing her to advan- 
tageous, . if not to unconditional 
terms. 

VV’’e shall therefore now lay before 
our readers our opinions on this 
sulijcct, which may soon become of 
the utmost importance to Europe, 
and of course to this country, and 
which is now much agitated on the 
Continent. 

In our reasonings on the political 
state, the probable policy, and the 
vaunted military prowess of llussia, 
we ought to recollect, that this em- 
pire is composed of the most hetero- 
geneous and discordant materials, of 
tribes of all languages and creeds, 
and that she is every where acces- 
sible by land, except in Siberia, (a 
country not worth conquest,) and in 
many vulnerable points also acces* 
sible by sea. It should also be re- 
membered, that beyond her own pro- 
vinces she is surrounded by half-a- 
dozen ])Ovverfiil empires, most of 
which, through the agency of other 
countries, especially of Great Bri- 
tain, could be excited to act against 
her. And it should more especially 
be borne in mind, that Russia Pro- 
per is surrounded by territories which 
were once independent kingdoms, or 
were wrested from other states ; and 
that these adrcntitimis territories, as 
]>r Lyall calls them, are retained by 
force — not by consent — under the 
sway of the Moscovite Imperial 
eagle. Among these states may be 
reckoned Kazan, Astrachun, Sibeiia, 
the Kuban, Mount Caucasus, Geor- 


gia, the Persian province*;, the Kri- 
inea, the Baltic jirovinces, but espe- 
cially Finland, Poland, ami the Turk- 
ish provinces. 

with respect to the ancient king- 
doms of Kazan and Astrachaii, as 
well as that of Siberia, they may be 
reckoned as indissolubly attached to 
Riissia, or at least their separation 
may be looked upon as distant. 'I'he 
two former are indeed now complete- 
ly become Russian, and the geogra- 
phical position of the latter immense 
district, bounded by the Frozen 
Ocean, tlie Eastern Sea, and Eu- 
ropean llussia, almost render certain 
its depcndance upon 'the empire of 
the North. 

Mutual and bitter hatred separates 
llussia and Persia. Abbaz Mirza, 
the brave and enlightened heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Persian crown, it 
may fairly be presumed, earnestly 
awaits a favourable opportunity to 
attack the llussians, and to drive 
them from the Persian provinces, 
which they obtained, chiefly through 
British policy, in the year 1812, as 
also from Georgia, and beyond the 
C’aucasus. The Persians have been 
long exasperated against the llus- 
sians, who not only despoiled them 
of provinces, but seem to reckon 
that it would be no difficult matter 
to annihilate the kingdom of Persia, 
and to render her a province of the 
Russian empire 

7'he jpolicy of the Georgians is dic- 
tated by necessity, because they are 
surrounded by three great pojwers, 
Turkey, Persia, afid Russia, with 
none of whom, from the smallness of • 
their number, they are able to cope, 
and on one or other of wliom they 
must be dependant. The moment, 
therefore, the current turns, whether 
in favour of the Persians or of the 
Turks, the Georgians must join with 
them against the Russians, and as- 
sist in their expulsion from the trans- 
Caucasian regions. Besides, Prince 
Alexander of Georgia, who never 
yielded his right or title to that coun- 
try when it was abandoned by the 
rest of his family, remains under the 
protection of Persia ; and, unseduced 
by Russian flattery or craft, awaits 


• The valuable Journal of General Ycrmolof 's Embassy to Persia, of which an 
abridged translation is inserted in Dr Ly all’s Travels in Russia, completely devclopt*'^ 
the above important fact, which ought to be made knONMt to the Persian Government. 
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the time for avcnjj;in;^ himself of tlie 
spoliators of his country 

The (’aucasian tribes, who are 
more allied in religion, in language, 
in customs, and manners, with the 
Persians, and still more so with 
the Turks than with the Russians, 
whom they heartily detest, would al- 
most unanimously rise against their 
present masters, by whom they arc 
incensed to fury, in consequence of 
the oppressive and cruel measures 
pursued toward themf. With the 
joy of savages, and the strength of 
desperadoes, they would join cither 
'I'urks, Persians, or G^rgians, were 
their own mountain fr<iWloJn and in- 
dependence the promised and expect- 
ed reward. 

The deadly enmity which the 
Tuiks bear to the Russians is quite 
])r()verbial, and dreadful may iheir 
revenge be, if they ever have the 
l)ovver of inflicting it. 'I'hey can- 
not forget the encroachments of the 
forces of the Tsar in the Kuban, Bes- 
sarabia, the Kriinea, &c. and they long 
lor an opportunity to advance their 
frontiers again to the }5oog and the 
Don, ami to reconquer their admired 
peninsula, the Taurida. That the 
Kriniea-'rartars would readily shake 
oft‘ the yoke of the Russians, and ren- 
<ler homage to their old masters, tlie 
'I’urks, cannot be matter of doubt ; 
for the subjection and fidelity they 
show i/ir/r comiueroi s% arises more 
from a lethargic stupidity and a sul- 
len acquiescence, than from aflection 
or reverence. 

AV'’itIi regard to Sweden, there can 
he as little doubt that she looks with 
no conteiitincnt at Finland’s being 
under the sway of Russia, not to take 
into account other provinces, of 
whicli she has been long bereft. Over 
Sweden, the British Cabinet will al- 
ways have great influence, as she is 
so vulnerable on piany points by sea. 
From the similarity of their origin, 
their language, and manners, it might 
be expccteii that tlie Poles would 
readily form a coalition with the 
Russians. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that this people have ever 
been separated from the Russians in 
religion. I’he Poles are chiefly Ro- 
man f -atholics, — the Russians are all 

• V ttJc Tiav'rh of Sir It. K. I’ortor, anil 
-j- hv.iir^ 'Pr.iveli in TliU'-ia, /tc. Vol. It. 
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of the (IiTt k church. Besides, the 
intriguing and treacherous conduct 
of Russia towards Poland for a long 
series of years, and especially the 
seizure and the government of her 
provinces, have totally alienated the 
hearts of the Poles from their liaugli- 
ty and imperious masters, j n a word , 
the Poles heartily dislike, nay, detest 
the Russians, and may be reckoned 
their natural enemies. 

'I'he Poles — the once free, inde- 
pendent, high-minded, and brave 
Poles — would hail with delight the 
prospect of being relieved from tlie 
galling yoke of Russia, I'or they well 
know, that the present constituted 
KinfrJom of Poland — as it is craftily 
called — is, in fact, little ditferent 
from a province of the Autocrat’s 
empire, and that at the next agita- 
tion of political affairs, even the name 
of their country may be lost, while 
it may be divided into the .'i^d and 
/>3d Governments of Russia. 

Indeed, the Poles arc groaning un- 
der the oppression of their conquer- 
ors, and under the truly desjiotic ad- 
ministration of Consrantine, repre- 
sentative of the King of Poland. 
But they have not forgotten that they 
once possessed an elective Govern- 
ment,— that the iniquitous jianition 
of their country was made by a tri- 
umvirate of Sovereigns, and was con- 
firmed by the Hohf Alliuncc. 

Let but the prospect of freedom he 
then presented to the Poles, .and let 
the tocsin of war be but sounded, 
would not the nation rise evi 
against the invaders and the op])res- 
sors of their country ? 'I'he liest 
proof that tliis would he the case is 
afforded by the fact of their cordial 
junction with Napoleon in the year 
18 Is?, till, by his treacherous con- 
duct, he disappointed their ardent 
and patriotic wishes. There is an- 
other point of considerable import- 
tance in the discussion of this sub- 
ject ; we mean the real strength of 
the Russian army. VV^c shall con- 
cede that its numerical amount, 
throughout the whole empire, is a 
million of men, — a miinber which 
has a much more overpowering as- 
])ect at a distance tlian in Rnssiii ; 
lor it cannot be denied, that one half 

f»r l)r l.yall. 
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of this army arr only half- trained, 
and that many of thorn scarcely know 
the duty of soldiers. Allowing that 
300,000 or 3 .'j 0,000 men form the 
really effective army, it must not be 
forgotten that they are scattered over 
an immense empire, from the Frozen 
Ocean to the sultry climate of Per- 
sia ; and from the Dvina and the 
Dneper to the Eastern Archipelago ; 
though, at the same time, we know 
that the chief armies extend from the 
Turkish provinces in a line toward St. 
Petersburgh. Besides, there is a large 
army in ^.ieorgia ; said by some to 
consist of 00,000, by some of 80,000, 
and by others of 100,000 men. The 
character of the Russian soldier is es- 
tablished. Tie is brave, hardy, obe- 
dient, and devoted, — qualities of the 
greatest importan^cc in a military 
point of view. In so far, therefore, 
as the character of the Russian army 
depends upon mere phif.\ical or b^itte 
force, it may be said to be very great, 
if i/uif force could he cas'd ij concen- 
trated, wbich is not the case. In as 
ch as its force depends upon disci- 
phuc, it may be reckoned consider- 
able, especially since the year 1815, 
because the Emperor has taken im- 
mense pains to improve in military 
tactics. With regard to the moral 
force of the Russian army, it must be 
estimated to be extremely little, as all 
denominations of the Russians are lit. 
tie acquainted with the practice, how- 
ever much tlicy may speak of their 
knowledge, of morality. But what is 
lost in moral foj'cc may be said to be 
gained in dirme force, or that force 
which is geiieiated, and which is sup- 
ported by the soldier’s confidence in 
tile justice of his cause, and 'the glo- 
rious reward which awaits him should 
he fall in battle. The policy of Ma- 
hometans and (diristians has equally 
perceived the advantage of such a be- 
lief ; and the Russians are animated 
with the highest enthusiasm, by the 
idea that if they die in the cause of 
their country and of their sovereign, 
their souls will gain a blessed im- 
mortality. 

We shall now call the reader’s at- 
tention to the invasion of Russia by 
the other jiowers of Europe. 


TFhen Russia is to be successfully 
attacked, it must be on a well-digest- 
ed plau. The European powers who 
league against the North should se- 
cure the co-operation, or at least the 
neutrality, of Sweden, Turkey, Per- 
sia, and Poland. W^c shall suppose 
that Austria and l^ruesia, — France 
and Prussia, — or France and Aus- 
tria, — or all of these powers, — liaving 
received further and satisfactory evi- 
dence of the ambitious desire of Rus- 
sia to penetrate still furthe'T into the 
regions of western Europe, are roused 
by jealousy, or sound policy, to form 
a league against the Autocrat of the 
North, and that Great Britain joins 
the confederacy, and engages to fur- 
nish a considerable sum of money to 
assist in the payment of the land- 
forces, while she equips a fleet for an 
attack in the Baltic,' and another to 
enter the Black Sea. We shall con- 
clude, that the coalition has employ- 
ed proper means to excite Poland to 
revolt, by the solemn promise of re- 
storing to her her former place among 
*the states of Europe ; that it has en- 
gaged Persia to assume a menacing 
aspect, or to carry on active warfare, 
if circumstances should prove propi- 
tious ; that it has obtained the friend- 
ship of the Turks, and excited them 
to begin war in Moldavia and \rjil- 
lachia, and to endeavour to push for- 
ward to Bessarabia*. We shall like- 
wise suppose that Sweilen has mus- 
tered an army, and threatens to make 
a diversion in Finland, and has ac- 
tually put her troops in motion. The 
grand army of the coalition, howTver 
it may be formed, in our opinion, 
should advance through Poland and 
Gallicia, toward the south-east, and 
endeavour to press forward in a line, 
nearly parallel with the western boun- 
dary of Bessarabia and Kief. Thus 
the forces of Russia would he divid- 
ed : so many would be left in Geor- 
gia, so many in Finland, and a largo 
army to oppose the Turks. Their 
chief forces, however, would be opr 
posed to the grand army of the coali- 
tion and the Poles ; and in propor- 
tion as they advanced, Russia would 
be necessitated to draw lier forces 
from Wallachia and Bessarabia, and 
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thus^ i)y wcaTv’cninj' ilic power of rc- 
Msi.iiiCL’, favour the advance of the 
i'uiks. 

\Vv shall now suppose that the 
'I'urks have succeeded in driving the 
Itu^sians from IJess’arahia, and that, 
assisted by the liritish fleet, they 
wish to get “possession of, or rather 
to retake, the Kriniea, whose inha- 
hjlants would hail them with open 
arms. The Pcnnisida being secured, 
the lines of PerekOj), which com- 
mand its entrance by land, would 
he fortided and guarded, while a suf- 
ficient force was also placed at Irbit, 
to prevent a landing in a way similar 
to what took place by command of 
(leneral Lascey in the reign of the 
Empress Ann. 

Odessa, Nicolaef, Kherson, and 
even Taganrog^ if noeessarv, should 
also be taken ; and the whole of the 
Russian fleet, which might be in 
these parts, or at ttovastopole, in 
the Krimea, should cither be taken 
or destroyed. Thus, in the south, 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azop]\, 
with the Krimea, and the frontiers 
of Bessarabia, as well as the Boog 
and tlie Dneper, Kief, Kharkof, 
and Odessa, would form the first 
line of military operations, and the 
conclusion of the first season of the 
campaign. A line of defence being 
thus formed, which would prevent 
tile Russians effectually from turning 
the flanks either of the Turks or of 
the grand army of the European 
confederacy, the whole might go 
into winter quarters quito secure of 
abundance of provisions. Tlie con- 
federate army would be supplied by 
Poland, the 'furks also by' that 
country and their owm provinces, and 
the Krimea by the Shirks through 
the British fleet. Indeed the Krimea 
would form, as it were, an exceUent 
magazine for all kinds of military 
stores and warlike machinery, whence 
supplies could be obtainecl at the 
commencement of the second season 
of the campaign. 

After the dissolution of the frozen 
snows, the confederate army, amd the 
Turks and Tartars, might advance 
toward Mohilef, Voroneje, Kursk, 
Orel, Tula, and Moscow, as well as 
.toward Yekaterinoslaf, Simbirsk, and 
Tambof ; thus allowing no enemy to 
get into their rear, but drivingall the 
Ibrci'B of Russia before them. 


QNov. 

Let us now pause, and turn to the 
North. Suppose that the Swedes 
have alarmed the Russian^ and have 
demanded the presence of a very con- 
siderable army to keep ilieni in check, 
a powerful diversion would thus be 
protluced in favour of the grand in- 
vading army. With tlic opening of 
the secoiul campaign, all necessary 
preparations liaving been made, a 
simultaneous attack might be made 
by sea on Riga, Revel, and Peters- 
burgh. The British fleet would find 
no difficulty in passing the batteries 
of Cronstadt, with a I’avouAble breeze 
or by the assistance of steam-boats. 
Indeed, were it of much consequence, 
the batteries of Cionslot, Cronstadt, 
and all the rest which wi re erected in 
thefiulph of Finland at the time Paid 
expected the visit of a British fleet 
to Petersburgh, could soon be de- 
stroyed, and even the island of Rr- 
Insnri (on which Cronstadt stands) 
could be taken. The south of Rus- 
sia thus being in possession of lier 
enemies, a British fleet riding tri- 
umphant in the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azopli, — Petersburgh being 
blockaded and ihreateiied with a 
bombardment by steam-vessels, sail- 
ing-vessels, and Congreve rockets, — 
commerce being at a stand, the ports 
in the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Sea 
of Azoph, and the White Sea, being 
all blocked up, and the whole em- 
pire suffering uiiiler a variety of 
wants, is it not reasonable to pre- 
sume iJiat lliissia would be glad t«^ 
conclude a treaty of peace ou terms 
very advantageous to her 0])poneiits, 
or that her forces would fly to Si- 
beria to await future events } If Rus- 
sia delayed coming to terms, the 
southern provinces would yield a- 
bundance of food, — time would be 
granted for gaining over the inhabi- 
tants, by attention to their customs 
and manners, by humouring their 
prejudices, by condescension tow'ard 
their religion, and by adopting a 
kind, conciliatory manner of treat- 
ment, — means wliich are sometimes 
infinitely more important than mili- 
tary armaments. 

Whatever be the powers which 
might wish to invade Russia, or 
whatever the politics wliicli might 
dictate such a measure, it would be 
of the4,]utmost consequence to con- 
vliKc tlie army, not only of the possi- 
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bility, but of the facility of invasion ; 
and, to prevent all misgivings on their 
part, by rcMcctioiis on the fate of 
r^apolcon’s magnificent army, they 
should be acquainted with the causes 
of his failure, at least the officers, 
and that great circumspection would 
be adopted by their commanders. As 
v;e are no admirers of war and of 
military glory, we sincerely wish 


rilE NORTHERN COTTAGE, 

The volume whose title we have 
prefixed to this article is, by its own 
account, the production of an un- 
educated genius,” who, in this capa- 
city, has made his dehut, alike dis- 
daining the praise or censure of the 
witlings or wordcatchers of theday^— 
professing himself an humble follow- 
er of the illustrious names of the ge- 
nuine old school of Nature and com- 
mon sense.” Conscious, as he says, 

that there is no record of a per- 
formance having sunk into oblivion, 
otherwise than by a just cause, viz. 
the weight of its own defects,” how 
far he is entitled to the self-conferred 
dignity of ‘‘ a true follower,” or 
whether this production is soon like- 
ly to reach the region of oblivion, or 
fulfil ‘‘ his prospect of an honest 
fame,” shall be the subject of our 
present enquiry. Of all the subjects 
with which we have any concern, 
that of untaught genius is decidedly 
the most delicate ; the rarity of the 
occurrence of any thing very brilliant 
ill this way, to be sure, relieves us 
from the necessity of coming more 
frequently in contact with its endless 
pretensions ; but even in some few 
instances, when we might wish to 
be a little more diffuse than our ge- 
neral indifference seems to indicate, 
we feel beset with difficulties so un- 
manageable, as offer but a miserable 
compensation for the courage or hu- 
manity of the undertaking ; and in 
most cases, therefore,^ rather than 
squabble witli the iKTsecuting irrita- 
bility of the selfish, or run the risk 
of annihilating the slender props of 
the timid adventurer, we submit to 


that peace may be long maiiifaiiied 
between Russia and the Continen- 
tal States, as well as Great liri- 
tain ; but ^vc do think it of some im- 
portance, that neither Russia, nor any 
other State, should be imbued with 
false notions us to the power of the 
Autocrat of the North, and the inac- 
cessibility of his territories. 


AND other hush voems ' 

the accusation of praising now only 
when paid, and of speaking, in refer- 
ence to genius in the present genera- 
tion, the truths that ought to have 
been spoken and published by our 
predecessors in the generation that 
is gone. However repugnant to our 
feelings is such a character and such 
conduct, yet we are consoled with 
the belief that both are inseparable 
from the proper discharge of our. 
duty ; and the fault (if it be one) so 
pathetically deplored, sometimes by 
anticipation, in the bitter tlirow of 
many a flowing number, might, for 
lack of a more legitiiijate owner, 
easily trace its genealogy to the fa- 
mily, and prove its necessary descent 
from the conduct, of the chiefs of 
“ uneducated genius.” “ Ucnour to 
whom honour is due,” is a maxim 
that we would wisli to fulfil in attkirs 
of mind, as well as in affairs of mere 
outward precedency rhut when we 
witness a first appearance on the li- 
terary stage, under the influence of 
an iinimrtaiice greatly the most pro- 
minent possession of all that the ac- 
tor has at first the opportunity of 
displaying, or when we witness a 
more diffident dehut, when tlie pre- 
sence eclipses, the person, and en- 
feebles or appals that energy that 
seems to indicate a brigldcr power, 
and a gathering consistency, it oughr 
not to be wondered aliliougli we 
pause, in the hope that the estimate 
of the one will settle down into ra- 
tionality on the score of liis over- 
wrought expectations, and that llie 
other may be recruited by the return 
of that temporary evaporation, to 
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moisten the soil of his imagination, 
belore we pass a verdict on its pro- 
duce. In one or other of these dis- 
positions do we generally find our 
■uneducated entrants on our first ac- 
quaintance, and the present volume 
will assist us in the solution of the 
question, to which of them our 
author belongs/' It is evident that 
those of the first class have much to 
learn before they are fit subjects for 
either censure or praise ; indeed, that 
class was so nirmerous, without the 
addition of our present author, that 
there are many who may safely rec- 
kon on a Jong life, exempted from 
the disturbance of cither censure or 
praise ; hut even those few of them, 
who have produced any thing wor- 
thy of notice, Avould, in the state of 
ignorance above referred to, lose 
more in those chances of improve- 
ment than they would gain by the 
gratification of their vanity, w'ere 
they put in possession of any frag- 
ment of that forbidden fruit, flat- 
tery," which, however delicious, is to 
ihein the sure forerunner of evil. 

If there arc in the present perfor- 
mance any of those traces of the 
))oet’s pen tlrnt might be suspeettdof 
laying claims to a share of evidence, 
that he carries a inobsage from the 
Muses, we will do it this much jus- 
liee at least, as to give extracts from 
various ])icccs. \Vv are well aware, 
that although they savour much of 
imitation of our great national bard, 
yet some of thcift indicate a spark of 
native power, that may he capable of 
kindling at such a pure flame. 

The staple piece of the produc- 
tion, and that which confers on it 
its title, consists of si.xty stanzas, but 
is too long us a whole, and there is 
no piece of it taken separately but 
what is too listless to be transcribech 


Satire, dread row’r ! — gi’c thee 
leave, 

Througli life, through death, thou’lt hunt 
the knave, 

In atoms haurl him frac the grave, 

Though flint confines ; 

And iift him through thy fiery sieve, 

To scowling winds. 

*Tis thine, thou wonder-working Dame, 

The human monster oft to tame ; 

To latest times, m lasting >hamc, 

His crimes to iell : 

They quake at ihy teinfic name. 

Who kiUgh lit hell. 

The proud oppressive nnmVous host, 

On whom the world’s Iiest half is lost; 

The fawning trihe who liek the dust, 

To please the lirood o’l; 

And by their cringing earn their nust. 

Did gie them gude o’t; 

b'uft many a carl, now-a-days, 

An honest liard would blush to ))rai.sc ; 

On such, let museless l’****’sdull phrase. 
Heap fulsome lies ; 

Such stupid mercenaiy kqs 

The world denie'-. 

The gcnTal voice is never wrung : 

Let common fame but judge the s.ing ; 

Hhiinester and jialron eie its lang, 

Maun jouk \vi’ shame, 

And hide their noddles frae tlv^ fang 
O' public blame. 

Nature in thee has made a wonner ; 

(I’m vex'd she didna mak’ a lumncr) 

A man without her common blunner, 

Ac spark o’ pride ; 

Wr friendship, fccUng, truth, and honor, 
And gear beside. 

I’hcre’s Mr Outside, mark him well ; 

A booby you could buy an’ sell ; 

In grins an’ stares himself he’ll drill. 

Like some baboon : 

A iroo;’ out-pensioner o’ h— — , 

Scarce woi th a crown. 


It is an Attempt to describe rural life 
i«i the north of Ireland, some thing 
in the sliajie of a mixture of Ilurns's 
Cottager’s Saturday Night and Hal- 
lowe’en, but destitute of the domestic 
teiulerness of the one, and the vivid 
unci superstitious playfulness of the 
other. After passing a host of other 
pieces of various lengths, all parta- 
king, less or more, of the same cha- 
racteristics, we come to an epistolary 
effusion, addressed to a friend, from 
which wc extract the following : 


He’s Ixiru to some snug patch o’ land ; 
So that fur sense an' giaee maun stand ; 
He felt no rod — fear’d no command, 

In early days ; 

But rowing at baiih fit an hand. 

Were meat an’ clacs. 

Days, niomhs, and years, thus onward 
jiass ; 

Tlie next still found him what he was ; 
Headstrong and stujiid, like some ass, 
Or tinker’s donkey ; 

A savage of a mongrel clas^. 

Half bear — half nionkcy. 
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Thr I^urtJu rn Coffa^ 

'J'hu^ out o' rcji li o' wluit Ik* Nlir'iiM 
be, 

what wi’ cultiir'J miiul lie coiiKl ho ; 
Although he nniiiic wliat ho should bo, 

VVi* liil)f)ur sair. 

He'll ne\cr really v.'isc or Gfood bo. 

Till time's nac mair. 

Wr talents scaree above his stalile, 

J?i decency to jud^ijfo unable. 

He copies pride’s dull formal rabble. 

With bUuMdy aim ; 
ril wager should they f — at table, 

He’ll do the same. 

Aul' Terra's cast an’ western wing^ 
b'or back an’ board their oir’nngs bring : 
Mach week a jub’lee for a stiiiig, 

O' fops an* j s : 

Wha idle, proud, an' giddy, fling 

By n heels an’ spades. 

'Tis not enough to view liis country * 
The victim of mnguided gentry : 

Mem desolatain makes its' entry, 

By full consent ; 

l)f his own means the treaeherous sentry, 
(hi dog-dnve bent. 

Your lint is sown afore his corn ; 

Your slacks are thatch’d ere bis aic 
shorn ; 

wr envy iieevL^h and forlorn. 

He otien bums, 

“ This will not do — I’ll work the morn,” 
That morn ne'er, comes. 

Debt after debt is fast contracted ; 

Hin word’s still less and less respected ;• 
Jiaboiii abb oil’d as well's neglected. 

And in despair, 

Wi' every drunken rake conneeteil. 

He flees frae c.ue. 

Cants, poundings, follow belter skelter ; 

Ills lamily’s diiveii (lae its s^ielter; 

Unless his course strong Uuin alter, 
wr timely rein, 

The [lokc, New llolland, or a halter. 

Maun close the scene. 

D — d empty pride ! when aiice I'm at 
thee, 

I kenna whar or how to quat thee ; 

Infernal huxter ! still I'll daut thee. 

Through light an’ liver. 
Then stink, till Satan score and sautthec, 
And btink for ever. 

A batch o’ rhimes enclos’d I sen' i 
(I thought it bare to gang alane) 

Your ciitical o])iiiion spen'. 

An’ tell me fair o't ; 

Speak out ! Gude fuith, I'll never slime 
Your dog the mair o’t. 


.m 

(hid grant a hai’-,t to you e.'U h season, 
Kale four each year, o’ a’ lhal’s pita-in- ; 
Had I o’ friends but ne bare (li/.icn, 

Just such as'vou, 

I wou'd nn ca’ the king my cou'.iii : 

Dear Sir — Adieu. 

The following is a merry much 
ado ■a'bout nothing/' being only an 
epistk sent along with the present of 
a little dog, and but for a few words 
which, in jioint of delicacy, oiiglii to 
have been substituted, may be consi- 
dered rather happy in its way. 

My fav’ritc Crab, to you I send him, 

Wi* twa’r three lines to recommjnd him ; 
Ilis liist’ry an’ himscl* thegither. 

I’m no right certain wha’s his father ; 

••• ••••*» dog lias got the wyte, 

Poor chiel, because he is iia white , 

For the resemblance is nae fuller, 

Than just the tcin|)er an’ the colour : 

We might as fast, or maybe faster, 
Father negroes on his master. 

But dnippin* a* sue a douhtfu’ matters, 
Crab’s nae discredit till his lietters — - 
A cleaner whalp, for hide an’ hair, 

Ne’er grac'd the lap o* lady fair ; 

But faith, tuk’ care yc be na nickit, 

J’or though he’s wee, he’s very wickit. 

His mither’s o’ the terrier breed, 

But higher by the neck and head. 

A crafty, kindly, sportive plague. 

She’ll follow clods, or sit an’ beg; 

Yet, nae letlection on her merit, 

I hope he’ll ha'e a better spirit. 

(For meanness still, Gude bless you, bang 
him. 

An’ if you canna cure him — hang him.) 
Her owner for me lang <lid pet him ; 
’Twas nae wee compliimru to get him. 
The man is o’ a different creed. 

But frien’Iy liaith in word an’ deetl. 

Were men by lump like this gudj; fellow', 
A Justice ne’er w'ould been heard tell o« 

I gie Crab up to youc ain breeding, 

But dinna turn him to the Meeting; 

For he’s a mass- man staunch an’ steady. 
All’ has refus’d the church already : 

You didna use to be a bigot, 

Sac for your credit dinna sjieak o’t. 

1*11 say’t while e'er he keeps his scent. 
He’ll ne’er he scrupulous o’ Lent ; 

Nor will he, ever honor’d Madam, 

Ere keep a fust when you forbid him. 

You’ve such u trick o* spoiling wCiins, 

I doubt you’ll scatter a’ my pains ; 

For were he biding in my rule, 

I’d biKj him sborlly at the school ; 

And tak* my word for’t, he’s a inessen 
That’s nae way backward at hU lesson. 

Y 
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Ho cut'J, fijrlao his qnic-h rotontion, 

Ten c.ip.rs o’ In-, am invention : 

In doviliv lie's j;ro\vn sae pat, 

He’ll Lh asc the hens, an’ ride the rat ; 
Wha sometimes tak’s a spittin*? Hmg, 

An' sen’s him yelping frae the ring. 

Wt’ tooth an’ nail he tears their claes. 
An’ scrapes an’ worries Peggy's taes; 
An' heedless o* her mither’s flogging, 
He’ll slap his head in Marg’ret's noggin. 
You ken I wish to sen* him decent; 

An' troth yc ha’e a storing jiresent : 

Sae, while ye live, in ev’ry weather, 

I wish you happy days thegither. 

The next worthy of notice tliat wc 
come to is another rhyming epistle 
in which the author is open ami dif- 
fuse upon many topics, commencing 
with a detail of his own idea of the 
deplorable meanness of believing that 
the interference of the great is es- 
sential to the success, or even to the 
existence of genius, which is certain- 
ly independent. 

I never wish to cultu.ate 
A hollow friend>hip wi' the great, 

Wha look upon their condescension 
As if it v^cIc a yearly pension ; 

An’ view a in "lie at their lug 

Like some New i’oundland fav’iitc dog ; 

Caress'd, *tis true, he'll .sometimes he, 

But boiLstcd wlicn he maks ovsre free. 

Fortune, (mile thou’ist ta'en an aith 
'fo thwurt me till my latest breath,) 

Hear ac slioi t pray’r — 'iw ill l>e but ancr— 
Protect me irac a saucy fne'n’. 

Who prorter^ with one hand assistance, 
An’ with the other marks my distance ; 
Who holds my icputation dear, 

Yet mock.s it in a stifl’d sneef: 

So pndcfu’ piis', will seldom fail , 

I’o rub ber crony w i’ her tail. 

After discussing several other 
Joints, we find him involved in clear- 
ing upa theological tenet, about which 
Charles the X. of France very lately 
expressed the most clear, decided, 
and charitable opinion, certainly 
quite at variance with our author’s. 
But we arc afraid that the questiot 
of e.xclusive salvation will not be 
considerably mended by the lucu- 
brations of either Poets or Poten- 
tates; neither of them arc, in genera), 
very exemplary moral defenders 
the faith; and as for reviewers, it i.s 
imincaRurably beyond their reach ; 
although, on the present occasion, we 
woiil<l heartily join the poet apinst 
the King, for \^e feel most charitably 
inclined towards tlmse who are taught 
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and think tliev peiccive the jiath to 
heaven, aitliough it he from a dif- 
ferent eminence than the one where- 
on we stand ; and wo are inclined t(» 
think, that if some of us arc a little 
astray, it is only a temporary conse- 
quence of that mi\tiire of light and 
darkness in which the many dogma- 
tic and jiersccuting liuman ereei’s of 
former times have involved us, and 
is just the reverse of what the poet 
.says, in reference to genius, that. 

The light that led a.'-li.iy 

Was liglit iVom luMveii. 

3'he gloom that leads any of us as- 
tray is of a more earthly origin, and 
no wonder, wlien vvandiaiug in re- 
gions under the ohservatii'ii ofsiuli 
clouds ofstuhhoin theological inisi. 
Jiut let us follow our autlior, and 
presently "we 'will he'moie at oiir 
ease: the next pieec we .shall notice 
is the Humours of Hally arnet, or .i 
panoramic vi(w of a race-coin se, 
'which is lively and graphic, although 
'WC cannot aftbrd room for more tlian 
a peep at the eolleetion ol’ the com- 
pany, and the motley abseinhlagi*, 
when collected. 

There coaches, gigs, tiindems — each mode 
of conveyance ; 

Lords, Ladies, and laekies m spoiine 
abeyance : 

Equestrians on saddles and '^ooe;<ri^ 
ascended, 

A*nd gentry and jockies pronuscuoll^'l^ 
blended. 

There barons and I>cggar.s — all kinds of 
high-fliers ; 

(irundccb worse than nothing, and shah* 
by esquiies, 

With pick-yockets, sharpcis, and rake^ 
fond and fain. 

And nymphs of the wood from the 
^*s demesne. 

There bare-headed boyhood, old age in 
his wig ; 

With pi|)cr.», and pedlars, ainl parsons so 
trig, 

Who run the “ good race,” to the ciul 
still eudunng, 

And herd with the souls who havi* most 
need of curing. 

Here tents are rigg'd out in each oilour 
that glows, 

With streamers and sign-boaids, all plant- 
ed in rows ; 

Where innkeepers watch, like tlie spidci , 
for spoils, 

To catch the poor ilrihkci-" like thes lu 
their toils : 
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Wlicrc w In'.kv , iJiul i-hcri u’:>, and hUfcl- 
cakcs aljoLind ; 

And poIitUN, love, ynd religion rewound: 

Where (iddleis .stoiie-hlmd arc fa'^t hciap- 
ing to daneiiig , 

And Modcbty’:, bclf in her cujis is now 
prancing. 

Here hhow-men exhibit Held-marshals 
and inonkies ; 

And peat-ca»lgers langc on their hacks 
and their donkies': 

Here carnages drive, and there horses 
arc Hinging ; 

Here raee-hills a-selhrig, and ballads a- 
singing ; 

There wai es of all sorts by their venders 
ti-ca1ling ; 

And nonsense run mad, in all quarters is 
bawling : 

While vagrants around wheels- of- fortune 
are ranting, 

And deal ’nin^^ the din of “ three in-^ 
one a-wanting ” 

The trumpet is blown, and the course is 
t[uite clear, 

'riiree racers are started — the crowd gives 
a cheer ; 

A black, white, and red — call them Rain, 
Wind, and Lightning. 

The l)etters now bawl while their aspects 
are tright’ning. 

The horses, as yet in the closest connec- 
tion, 

Ha\e sped like a cloud as it %xcre by at- 
ti action : 

Speculation’s let loose— it is doubtful 
who’ll win It ; 

And tAventy remarks are now hoard in a 
minute. 

The odds are on Rain, on his speed and 
his force ; 

To the lailies in white he’s well known 
on the course ; 

He pickles them often whenever he 
tuns ; 

On lacers against him not one of them 
wins. 

The fav’rites of Wind now attention as- 
sail : 

The race is a U'lig one — his breath can- 
not fail ; 

At each rise on the road he some distance 
will gain : 

And then he is ridden much lighter than 
" Rain. 

Another roars out, “ Why, you’re all fools 
together, 

They’re both heavy ridden, but Light- 
ning’s a feather ” 

“ Five to four,” cries a booby, “ the 
black will yet amii ; 

The others arc losing.”— “ Done, d— n 
you, '^rr, done.” 
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Now half round the course Wind a-hcad 
is fast getting, 

His pros[Dects now brighten — he flies— 
even betting : 

Again it seems dubious; the black, white, 
and red, 

At crupper and bit you might tie with a 
thread : 

On the chance even Fortune herself seems 
to ponder, 

For some seconds deep silence prevails 
for a wonder. 

Now again they divide — see the black and 
the white 

Are anxiously striving to gain on the 
right, 

Where the distance is shortest, and turf 
in their favour, 

While spurring and whipping speed cv’iy 
endeavour : 

But luightning now sporting with Rain 
and with Wind, 

Is sometimes before and as 'often behind. 

Now bath’d in a sweat, and sore gall'd by 
the switch. 

Sec Rain throws his rider souse into the 
ditch ; 

His shoulder is bruis’d, and he’s wet to 
the skin ; 

For Phaeton, jxior devil ! now who likes 
may w in. ^ 

Now' for’t white and red— Fate her scale 
is suspending ; 

Beyond the gazebcau they both are de- 
scending. 

Head and girth now they come Behold 

Wind how he flies; 

Yet what speed can contend with the flash 
of the skies ? 

He darts o’er the score, to the spectatois* 
wonder, 

’Midst a burst of applau-^e like a loud clap 
of thunder. 

The race being over, the day wearing 
low', 

Curio:»ity’s self now liklf-w'illing to gO, 

Oft turns on her heel, w'hile her neck is 
quite taper, 

No remnant of novelty well can escape 
her. 

Once more the roads* cover — the crowds 
slow disperse, 

The coaches and horsemen now gallop off 
flerce. 

If we judge by their faces, few minds are 
compos'd, 

But joyous, or griev’d, as they gain’d or 
they lost ; 

Confirming the maxim long taught to be 
right. 

That pleasures of sense yield no ^lid de- 
light. 

We would willingly have been 
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rqually gracious to llic Royal Hub- 
hub, which is much in the style of the 
above, but at present we cannot, see- 
ing the intolerable length to which 
we have already run, and must now 
take the most abrupt leave possible, 
of both our readers and the author, 
under a fit of fear and trdmbling, 
excited by the fact, that we have 
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trenched u})on the patienci* of the 
one, and completely surleited them 
with tlie good things of the other ; 
partly from our anxiety to disjiliiy 
the same willingness that our author 
applauds in his countrymen, “ that 
where there is even a presumption of 
talent, it shall (with us also) have a 
fair trial. 


HORyE DIBMOGRAnilC.l - 


No. I. 

Notice nf the best Editions and Editors of the Cheek and I.nfin Classics. 


The bibliomaniacal rage, thanks 
to Messrs I’ayne & Foss, Frognal 
Dibdin, et caieris, was never more 
rife and furious than it is now ; as 
Messrs Evans, Sotheby, and Saun- 
ders, will, ] doubt not, readily tes- 
tify. In most instances, the taste 
of the patients has been most vilely 
misapplied ; but this is no concern 
of mine, neither does it matter to me 
whetlier a person is silly enough to* 
purchase a book which he cannot 
lead, but which has the inefldhlc 
charm of being antique and vener- 
able. Truly, 1 think this is a silly 
mode of spending one’.s money, be- 
cause it is Mselossly apjdied ; and if 
there be any particular branch of the 
Bibliomania which is really com- 
mendable, it is that which comprises 
a passion for the best editions of the 
Classics ; because, like all other 
valuable and useful books, which 
are continually in demand, some of 
them were first produced by interest- 
ed, careless, and unlearned printers ; 
or perhaps from incorrect and sur- 
reptitious manuscripts, or from the 
wrfnt of some ^cient scholar to 
watch carefully over the work as it 
proceeded through tlie press. On 
the other hand, in opposition to bad 
editions, there are those which are 
technically termed g-ood, from the 
former causes being reversed. 'J’hus 
the priming from the original manu- 
scripts, written either by thcauthois 
themselves, or by their disciples 
under their own insiicciion, is one 
great and important recommenda- 
tion .-—others are the printing of 
'the work under tlie superin tendance 
of some excellent and well-known 
scholar, who gave it the advantage 
|gnd decoration of his own notes and 
comments, or wlio. collated it with 


several other authentic copies, and 
added tlie various leadirjgs in tlie 
margin ; its production liom the pre-^s 
of some learned and eminent punt- 
er ; or its emanation from seme cele- 
brated university. Tinse are the 
principal characteristics of the most 
admired and the most valuable eili- 
tionsof the Greek and Latin ('lassies, 
to which may be added all the odil 
features of beauty or raiity wliieh 
Dibliograpliers ascribe to books in 
general ; such as their hviii^ idihom s 
prinapesi — their being printed upon 
large paper, or beaiitilully illustiated 
by plates, — their being uncut copies, 
or their being piinted u])on washed 
and ruleil pa])er — a quality, by the 
way, to be lound in few but the 
prime Elzevirian Classics. 

But the most predominant featuio 
the Bibl 10 OKI Hill C'/a^su vf tint is the 
desire to have a complete and uni- 
form sc ries of the Guck and Latin 
authors from one jncss and one 
place. Of these sctIcs tlurc are only 
five choice ones, namely, the Aldine, 
the Elzevir, the Maiitdire et Bar- 
bou, the Dclphiii, and [he Variorum ; 
and of each of these a short descrip- 
tion follows, to which are prefixed a 
few' general bibliographical explaiia- 
tioiifi, for the heiuHt and oblectatioii 
of the uninitiated. 

jE(iif<o/i<'j/.7-///ei/io‘,orfirsteditio’is, 
are those which weie Hist printed 
from ancient manuserij»ls, the Latin 
term being chiefly applied to the 
classics. First editions are divided 
into those first pubhsl*ed in certain 
languagc-s, in certain towns and 
countries, by certain printers, and 
in certain characters, as the black, 
the Roman, the Italic, or the Greek 
letter. Editions on large paper are 
tlio&e of which only a limited num- 
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bor of copies have been printed on a 
niatcrijil larger arid belter than tbe 
leinainder of the iinpiession, ami 
Avitli more attention to typographical 
beauty. Tli is feature, togcthci with 
the specious decorations of plates and 
vignettes, belongs chiefly to modern 
editions ; for the best impressions of 
j'ornier times, when intended for copies 
to be presented to noble persons, were 
generally upon vellum. Uncut copies 
are very rare: they signify books 
which liave never been bound, and 
consequently have the edges of their 
leaves in thi'ir original rough state, 
untouched by the binder's plough- 
knife. It is customary, upon having 
a book bound for the first time, to 
have a part of the leaf folded in, 
that it may escape cutting ; the rough 
edge of this leaf is technically termc<l 
■proaf. Hooks that are washed and 
7'ulrd are usually llibles, prayer- 
books, sometijiies old law-books, and 
the Elzevir Classics. This custom, 
doubtless, arose from the old custom 
of imitating manuscripts in the early 
typographical works, which, being 
printed in a character resembling the 
text, were ‘also ruled with red or 
brown lines, to add to the deception, 
'fhere was also a later custom of 
ruling church service-books with 
lines of vermilion, merely for or- 
nament. Washing was performed 
wlien the paper or vellum was bad- 
ly sized, a wash of alurri-water being 
passed over the leaves, to prevent the 
lines from sinking or blotting. Hav- 
ing thus mentioned a few of the bib- 
liograpliieal characteristics of books 
ill general, 1 shall now proceed to 
give some account of the Aldine and 
yte[)haniiie editions of the Greek 
Classics. 

'file Aldine Classics were the 
])rodiiclions of those persons who 
j)resi(le(l over the Aldine presses es- 
tablished at Venice, Koine, and Bo- 
logna. Theobald us* or, by contrac- 
tion, Aldus, surnamed Hius Manu- 
tius, was bom in the year 1 146-7, at 
Jlasi,i.mo, a small town in the Duchy 
of tsermonetta, in Italy ; whence lie 
was sometimes denominated Bassi- 
unus and lloinanus, because that 
town was in the Romish jurisdiction: 
About 1482, while Aldus was resid- 
ing with the jiious and learned John 
Picus, Count of Mirundola, the 
origiiiul idea of the institution of a 


new classical priiiLing-j)rcbs was first 
conceived and matured. Tor ilio 
superintendence of this woik, Aldus 
had every requisite ; he had diligently 
studied the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages under the iamous Datti.sta 
Querini of Verona, Whs himself an 
excellent Grecian critic ami gram- 
marian, and had been tutor to Al- 
bertus Pius, a prince of ilie noble 
family of Carpi, from whom lie doiiv- 
cd his second name. About 1 4< VS-‘), 
Aldus established his printing-office 
at \'enice, where he produced a series 
of volumes of a size much less than 
had hitherto been printed, althougli 
he considerably reduced the number 
of typographical abbreviations, which 
were then almost universal. 'J Iiis 
he performed by using the Italic 
letter, as it is now denominated, but 
which at the time was called, after 
him, the Aldine character, he being 
generally considered its inventor. 
This type, for which Aldus received 
a grant from the Senate of Venice in 
1502, and also briefs from three 
different Pontiffs, giving him a patent 
for using it for flfteen years, was cut 
by Francisof Bologna, though .Itroni- 
mo Soncino, a contemporary printer, 
also claims the merit of its adoption. 
I’he labour which Aldus bestowed 
upon his classics was almost beyond 
example. Night and day, as he liim- 
sedf relates, did he ihv»)te himself to 
them. In 1.500, Aldus married the 
daughter of Andreas Asulaniis ; and 
in 1.512 his sons, P.inlus iManutius, 
and Anthony, .sup[H)sed to have been 
a printer at Bologna, were born at 
Venice. The success of the Aldine 
books of an octavo form produced 
Iriany spurious imitations of them, 
wliich wereprintqil at Lyons in 1502, 
and tliese eliciteil a very sharp re- 
monstrance from Aldus. About 151.5 
A Id us died, bu f li i s f a t h er-i n - la w , w ho 
had a share in the printing:- office, 
conducted the Aldine press toll i5?0, 
when Pauliis Manutius was of age 
to manage it. He bioiight to tlio 
task a fine ch.ssicnl genius, le«s skill- 
ed in Greek than his father, hut 
possessing an elegant taste in Latin. 
In his twenty -first year he printed 
and published the oratorical books 
of Cicero, with very valuable com- 
mentaries. flc dictl in 1574, in iIk* 
arms of his son Aldus Manutius 
junior, previously to which his sight 
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.'Hid health had been declining, and 
domestic afflictions had been gather- 
ing round him. His son Aldus was 
born in i<'ebruary 15 1-7, and evinced 
an extraordinary talent, at a very 
early age. About 1576 he was made 
a Professor of Belles-Lettres, and in 
158^ he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
roinco, at Rome. He died insol- 
vent in October 1597, and the print- 
ing-office v;as broken up. tSuch is 
a brief outline of the family by 
w’hich the Aldine Classics were pro- 
duced, containing about 167 Greek 
and Latin venters, printed in all 
siz?s, but chiefly in octavo. Several 
of them were on vcllurn, and on 
large paper, and occasionally the 
works ot two authors were in one 
volume. The device of the Aldine 
press, which was prefixed to these 
works, was a dolphin twisting round 
an anchor ; but this has been a good 
deal varied. The curious reader will 
find a detailed history of the family, 
with a bibliographical catalogue of 
their works, in “ Annales de ITmpri- 
int rie des Aides, ou Histoire dc Trois 
M amices, et dc leurs Editions.” By 
A. A. llcnouard ; Paris 181^i. 

The Stciduinina Classics, or those 
produced by the learned family of 
Sitpkai'iy are probably those next 
in estimation to tlic Aldine. i/r«- 
t icua Sttpheus, Ili uri EUienney or 
Jleiu y SfephcNA, for in different cir- 
cumstances his name is written in 
different languages, was thti great 
founder of this family, and is at the 
present time called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the f'V/vsV lEnry, He was 
born at Paris in 1 1-70, and commen- 
ced printing with an abridgment of 
the Arithmetic of Boethius, in 150ii-3, 
although an edition' of part of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics was published in 14-96, 
with the names ot VFolfgang llopyl 
and Henry Stephens attached to it 
as the printers. He is said by some 
to have died on die ^tth of July 
15‘iO, but from the date of his last 
book it is more probable that he 
lived till the following year- After 
his death, tJimon de Colinceus, or Co- 
lincs, his partner, married hiswi-. 
dow, and continued the business in 
cunjunctionnvith Francis Stephens, 
the eldest sou. The works of Henry 
btcjihens are esteemed chiefly for 
tlicir coirccliicss, as be not only read 
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bis own proofs, but al>.o placed them 
before any scholastic visitors who were 
residing .it his house ; and he is said 
to have been the nrst printer who par- 
ticularly attended Co the insertion of 
lists of En (ltd. His books — of which 
his “Psalterium Qiiintuplex,” 1509 
and 15 Id, and his “ Itinerarium An- 
toninus,” 1512, are veiy imicb in re- 
quest — are generally printed in a 
good Roman letter, although he 
sometimes used the (mthic. Tliey 
are also dceoratcil witli curious capi- 
tal initials, and enlivened by tile in- 
tiodiiction of red ink ; but his Greek 
type is very uncommon, 'i'he prini- 
ing-house of Henry Stephens stood 
in the Rue Ecole de Droit, in Pans, 
and he is said to have used two de- 
vices. One of these, and probably 
the earliest, was a rude upriglit wood- 
cut of a tree, putting out leaves, 
flowers, ami fruit, under the inthu nee 
of rain, snow, and hail; whieh are 
represented as falling from the clouds, 
and having their mimes in Latin, in 
rude Roman letters, placid beside 
them. His other de\iee was tbc old 
arms of the Paiis Dniversity, with 
the motto, rins (/tiani vini.” 

Henry St(*pbens left three sons, 
Francis, Robert, and Gliarles; of 
whom Francis, usually called the 
Firhi FranciSy was, as 1 have already 
intimated, in partnership with his 
father-in-law, Simon dc (blines. 
He never married, although IMat- 
taire, mistaking his nephew, Ihc Se- 
cond Etancis, for his son, asserts that 
he had a son who was a printer in 
1570. His name first ajipears in the 

Vinetum” of Charles {Stephens, in 
1537, and last in tlie Andria” of 
Terence in 154-7. Francis Stephens 
sometimes used his father’s second 
device, but be bad also an elegant 
one of his own, representing an altar 
with a closed book laiil upon it, sur- 
mounted by a tripod vase, holding 
a vine-branch with fruit. On the 
base of the altar is written Hai:o> 
sAfltja 7 ] ci/i/tf, with a Latin translation 
as above — I*/ns old (juum vinu Si- 
mon de Colines, although be was not 
a Stephens, yet, from bis double con- 
nection with the family, is always 
considered as a part of it, began to 
print with the first Henry Stephens 
in 1519-20, and continued his ty- 
pograpliical labours till 151-6, when 
he died, and four years afterwards 
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lii^ lit ns sucrocdiii to tlif business. 
After the death of Henry Stephens, 
while he worked in connection with 
Ilia sons-iri-Iaw, Francis and Robert, 
Simon do C'olineg j^ieatly improved 
the Stephanine press, by adtling to 
it several w'ell-cut founts of letter, 
as French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chaldaic ; but the Greek books 
printed by him are only eight in 
number. His paper was also remark- 
ably strong and fair. Housed three 
devices: First, an upright shield, 
with a black back-ground, studded 
with white spots, and a large tree 
covered with leave's, and surrounded 
with ornamental foliage, supporting, 
a little distance above the root, three 
circles, beaiing the letters S. D. C. 
On each side of the tree are two large 
rabbits, with two others behind ; be- 
neath all lb his nawie, tS. de C’olincs. 
Of this device thcie are variations. 
His seeond^was a iigure of Time, 
formed like a moving on the 

summit of a broad pedestal, above 
v\liicli aie shewn flowers, and grass 
cut douri. riohind the figure is the 
w'ord “ Tempus,’* and upon the pe- 
destal is the motto— Virtus sola 
aeiem relundit istam.’' In a varia- 
tion of the above device, the word 
“ 'rempus’' is transferred to the base 
on which the figure stands, with the 
motto altered to Hanc aciem sola 
rctundit virtus, "written upon a scroll 
proceeding from the mouth of 'Fimc. 
The third device was thcG 9 ldcn Sun, 
occurring at tlie bottom of a very rich 
liorder of arabesque and giotesqin' 
work, in white, upon a black stellated 
background, with (above the Sun) 
the letters S. 1). C. 

Robert Stephens, tlic serond son 
of Henry, wlio is distinguished as 
the fir. si Robert y was born at Paris 
ill the year 1.503 ; and having had 
a liberal education, made consider- 
able progress in all the learned lan- 
guages, and especially in the Hebrew. 
After Henry's deatli he w'orked till 
the age of nineteen as a corrector of 
the press for his father-in-law, Co- 
lincs ; but in 1.5'^, 5 he dissolved this 
connection, and opened a printing- 
office of his own in that part cf Paris 
where his father had reshlcd. About 
the same time he married Petronilla, 
the daughter of Jodocus Radius As- 
cerisiiis, an oininont scholar and print- 
er of Lyons. In tin' family of Ro- 


bert Stephens there was not a per- 
son who did not speak Latin ; for his 
wife, who was a woman of extensive 
erudition, taught both his children 
and his servants. Cicero De Par- 
titionibus Oratoriis," printed in 1 527, 
was the book which appeared first 
from, his press ; and almost every 
year afterwards, till his death, he 
produced some new and highly-im- 
proved edition of a classic. The 
books of Robert Stephens are by far 
more beautiful than those of his fa- 
ther ; while, at the same time, he 
was so careful concerning their accu- 
racy, that he was accustomed to hang 
up his sheets in some conspicuous 
place, and offer a reward for the de- 
tection of any error. In 1532 he 
had a new and improved fount of 
types cast, previously to which he 
used those of his father and Simon 
de Colincs ; and in 1.53J) he was ap- 
pointed the Royal printer in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, for which of- 
fice the French King, Francis I. had 
a very fine set of types cast by Gara- 
iiiond, whicli arc still preserved in 
tlie Royal printing-office at Paris, 
Robert Stephens resided in Parisf un- 
til about 1551-2, before which period 
be was honoured by a visit from tht* 
King, and from Margaret, Queen (if 
Navarre: Conrad Gessner, also, the 
celebrated Naturalist, addrcsscil to 
him an encomiastic dedication. The 
publication of two excellent editions 
of the Bible and Testament had long 
excited the virulence of the Sorbonno 
Doctors against our printer ; hut un- 
til the period just mentioned, he bad 
been effectually defended by bis Roy al 
partner, Francis. Finding it, bow'- 
cver, impossible to contend with them 
any longer, he removed with his fa- 
mily to Geneva, where he arrived 
early in 1 552, and took with him 
many of the matrices and punches 
belonging to the Royal foundcry of 
Greek types, which had been given 
to him by the King. He had first 
joined partnership with his brothcr- 
in-law% Conrad Radius, with wliom 
he printed the New' Testament in 
Frcncli ; and he is said (but erro- 
neously) to have been the first print- 
er who divided the chapters into 
verses. He afterwards opened a 
printing-house of his own ; and in 
15.5(5 was elected a burgher of Ge- 
neva, in avhich place ho died on Sep- 
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ti'iiibor 7th aiul was ('xccutLtl 

i i cfligy at Taiis for hisiniputod he- 
j rsioR. 

Robert Sttpliens used four devices. 
hMrst, a fruit-tree, with a branch 
l>roken aud falhji^ to tlie ground, 
witli tliis motto printed beside it, 
‘ oh nf turn sajnn'C M'd timed' 'rhe 
S' eond was a similar tiee, with three 
engrafted branelus, and an old man 
iij the garb of a philosopher stand- 
ing on the right of it, and pointing 
upwards to the motto, — “ Noli uUum 
ipere,'* which is ]>laccd between liis 
luad and the tree: of tins there are 
vai iations. The third device, whicli, 
like the foniict', was used by several 
branches of the Stephcns*«, was at- 
tached to those works which he exe- 
cuted as King's printer ; and consist- 
ed of a serjietU twdned round a lance, 
A\ith an olive branch curled in the 
same direction, so as ’to fall betwixt 
tile folds, while beneath them was 
tins verse from Homer, ** hetat\u t 
ayct^ot f 64 /%^/,*] > 3 ." The same 

emblems were afterwards adopted 
by all the printers who were pri- 
^ile'Jed to use tiie Royal Greek types, 
'i'he books wliich Robert Stephens 
txecuted at Geneva weic marked 
with an olive branch only, with the 
words, Oliva lioherti StephaniE 

'riiis eminent typographer had se- 
veral sons, of whom Henry, Robert, 
and Francis, were the most celebra- 
ted ; and one daughter, Catherine, 
who was .married to a Royal notary 
at Paris of the name of Jaequclin. 
(diaries, the third son of the first 
} lenry, was a skilful Doctor of the Fa- 
culty of Paris, and tutor to the son of 
J^azurus Baif, with both of whom he 
travelled into Germany and Italy, 
where he formed an intimacy with 
I’aulus Manutiu.s, the son of AlduH, 
who has already been mentioned. 
In tool he commenced printing at 
Paris, and he first produced an edi- 
tion of Appian, with the Royal types, 
from a manuscript in the Royal libra- 
ry, after which be also received the 
title of King’s printer. Charles Ste- 
phens has been represented as having 
beenbotli avaricious and envious ; but 
all his care ended in an imprisonment 
for debt, in the Chatelet, in 1561, 
where he died three years afterwards, 
aged sixty. Of Robert and Petro- 
i.illa Stephens was born, in 1.5‘28, 
that splendid scliolar Hciiry, com- 


monly Call, d tlic Second Ilenrii, and 
the most distinguished of all the 
family. He acquiied the (Jretk lan- 
guage at a very early age, even pre- 
viously to the Latin, and in 1517 
lie set out t ) travel in search of learn- 
ing, through stver.il counrries the 
languages of which ho successfully 
studioTl dniing his residence in tlun-. 
After lie had visited tlie mi st cele- 
brated libraries in his tune, he pub- 
lished his first typograjihical pro- 
duction, wliicli was an Kditio Ibiii- 
cepsof Anacreon, piintedat Paris in 
1551. ; and in 157*2 he published liis 
magnificent Greek Thesaurus, in five 
large folio volumes, a great jjart of 
which was compiled by his father, 
and other learned nun. Miuh of 
the latter portion of his days was 
spent at (jciiexa, as he was paiticu- 
larly xealous for ilic refoimed rili- 
gion ; and he died, in 15<)8, in a hos- 
pital at Lyons, in a stat^of di raiige- 
ment, at the age of seventy, after an 
unhappy and unsettled life. Pis 
device was the Tree and the Philo- 
sopher consider?ibly varied, with tlu 
motto placed upon a scroll, d'he 
Greek Thesaurus of Henry Sie- 
phens, a very fine new edifii'ii of 
which is now printing by Mr \’al- 
py, was in great nuasuie the cause 
of his ruin ; for, having employed 
John Scapula as a col-icctor of his 
press, that dishonourable mau ab- 
stracted such portions of the larger 
work as he conceived were of the 
most importance ; and piinting them 
secretly, he published tliat Greek 
Lexicon which is known by bis 
name. The consequence was, that 
the price of the uhiidgmcnr wms 
such as students in gcneial could 
afford : the impression sold rapidly, 
while the labours of Stejiheiis were 
left in utter neglect, and that emi- 
nent printer became a bankrupt. 
Henry Stephens was twice married ; 
first, to a lady of the family of 
rtchrirngcr, about 153y, by whom he 
had one son, Paul, a printer at (Ge- 
neva ; and tw'o daughters, one of 
whom, Flonmcc, was married to Dr 
Isaac Casaubon. 

Another son of Robert and Petro- 
nilla Stephens was Robert, called 
the Second, W'ho was born at Paris in 
1530. He commenced printing in 
1556, with Despauter's “ Kudimen- 
ta and in 1563 he was appointed 
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King's printer, after wliich his press 
acquired great fame for the beauty 
of its typography. He appears to 
have been so attaclied to the Roman 
f'atholic religion, that, although his 
father promised to bequeath to him 
the whole of his property, upon the 
condition of his quitting Paris for 
(reneva, ho declined to do so. Charles 
iX. of France, by his Royal mandate, 
employed the younger Robert Ste- 
phens to visit for him several foreign 
libraries, and select the rarest manu- 
scripts and books. He died in 1571, 
and by his wife, Denisa Barbe, he 
left three sons, Robert, Francis, and 
Henry. His widow married Mamert 
Palisson, whose books are often in- 
cluded among the Stephanine series, 
but concerning whom little or no- 
thing is k^own. 'Phe device of the 
Second Robert was the Tree and the 
Philosopher, drawn upon a smaller 
scale than the\)riginal, and consider- 
ably varied. 

The third son of Robert and Pe- 
tronilla was the second Francis, a 
religious reformer, who renounced 
Popery with his father, and retired 
with him to (reneva, where he be- 
came a printer in connection with 
Francis Perrin. Upwi his return to 
Normandy, he married Margaret 
(’ave, by whom lie had Gervais and 
Adrian, (booksellers at Paris,) and a 
daugh ter. 

It has been said that the second 
Henry had one son, Paul Stephens. 
He was born in 1556, and printed 
from 159,0 till 1627, at (jeneva, when 
he died, leaving two sons, Joseph, the 
King's ])rinter at Rochelle, and An- 
thony, who is said to liave been the 
last of the Stephani. He was born 
at Geneva in 1591, and died, indrm 
and blind, in the Hotel Dieu, in 
1 67 1. Paul Stephens eqjoyed a high 
reputation as a scholar ; and when 
the studies of his youth were con- 
cluded, he visited the principal cities 
of Germany and Holland, to become 
acquainted with their learned men. 
Farly in the seventeenth centuryi he 


caire to England to >isit his brotl'ier- 
in-law, Isaac' Casaubon ; and while 
he was here, he became intimate 
with John Norton, bookseller to 
James 1., to whom he gave his de- 
vice. 

The second Robert Stephens had 
two sons, the eldest of whom, the 
third Robert, was educated by the 
famous Desportes, and commenced 
printing in 1572. 'fwo years after- 
wards he received the title of King's 
printer, and in 1629, he died, leaving 
no family. His other son was the 
third He nr If, Treasurer of the Royal 
Pajaces, but not known as a printer. 
From him descended two sons, first, 
Robert, an Advocate of Parliament, 
and Bailie of 8t. Marcel, vyho com- 
pleted the translation of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, begun by his uncle, the 
third Robert. Tlie second son was 
Henry, Sieur de Fofeses. The third 
Robeit and Henry are said, each of 
them, to have used the family de- 
vice ; anjl there are also supposed to 
have been a Joachim and a Matthew 
Stephens, although there is little ex- 
tant relating to them. An interest- 
ing history of this truly classical fa- 
mily, with descriptive catalogues of 
their books, will be found in the fol- 
lowing works: Jansoniiab Almc- 
lovCen Dissertatio Epistolica de Vi- 
tis Stephanorum,*' Amsterdam, 1683 ; 
“ Stephanorum Historia, Vitas ip- 
sorum at Libros Complectens," by 
Michael Mai itaire ; “ Historia Ty- 
pographorura aliquot Parisiensium, 
Vitas et Libros Complectens," by the 
same learned man ; gnd Prosper 
Marchaud's “ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique." The classic authors printed 
by the Stephani amount to nearly a 
hundred ; two or three of which are 
sometimes contained in one volume, 
and they are of the folio,, quarto, oc- 
tavo, and duodecimo sizes. Some of 
the Stepbanine books are impressed 
on vellum, and the first Robert Ste- 
phens, like the magnifieent Christo- 
pher Plautin, occasionally used silver 
type^. 
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Sabbath Noun, 

A SOLEMN stillness doth the air pervade, 

Save where the streamlet murmurs through the dell, 
Or from yon spire the sound of Sabbath-bell, 

Or lightsome carols by the small birds made. 

The busy hum of men no more is heard ; 

The toil-worn horse, let loose on the way- side, 

Plucks at his ease, from off the verdant sward, 

The herbage green, from morn till even tide. 

Hark ! from yon glen, what holy music swells, 

Borne on the gale.^ There, on the daisied sod, 

Are met a chosen few to praise their Gqd ; 

For Cameron’s holy fire each bosom fills ; 

And, as of yore, their canopy the sky, 

Mid rustling woods and waters gurgling by. 

J. M. B. 
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Letter X* 

Bahia, JVov. 1821. 

MY WEAR SIR, 

In my last letter 1 promised to 
give you an account of the slave- 
market, as soon as I had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting it. I t^ent to it 
yesterday for the first , time, and 
though 1 was prepared, from what I 
saw at Pernambuco, to expect much 
to shock and disgust me, not even in 
'imagination had I pictured ftny spec- 
tacle so truly' horrid as what I yes- 
terday beheld. In Pernambuco, I 
never saw above perhaps twenty hu- 
' man beings together, regularly ex- 
osed for sale in the streets ; but 
ere I found a large establishment, 
sanctioned by the accursed govern- 
ment of Portugal, — a warehouse, 
where the exiled, the fatherless^ the 
motherless ■ captives from Africa 
may be disposed of, till an opportu- 
nity offer of making high profit 
by the price of their blood ; or 
rather it may be compared to a 
butcher^B stall, on a large scale, 
where human beings are accommo- 
dated like cattle, — fed till they ap- 
pear sleek and fat, and fit for the 
market^ and then led forth to be 
disposed of to their inhuman, pur- 
ch«Tsers, and unresisting, like lambs 
the slaughter.” Death itsdf 
pvould be nothing in comparison of 
The miseries soirie of them are doomed 


to endure, — more especially those 
who are severed from their relation b 
in the market ; the father disposed 
of to ono merchant, the mother to 
another, the weeping daughters to a 
third, and the little brothers, torn 
from the distracted embraces of their 
sisters, to a fourth, with no pro- 
spect of ever meeting^ again, save to 
make one another miserable by the 
sight of their mutual sufferings. I 
have heard, with indignation, un- 
feeling masters cursing the ill for- 
tune that threw some Mfv of the 
African tribes into their hands. They 
considered they had made a very bad 
bargain, — their money was thrown 
away, — these chiefs had been accus- 
tomed to command, and would not 
be taught obedience, — not even by 

a ing could their high spirits be 
; they stand still beneath 
their stripes, though repeatedly mul- 
tiplied; sulky and dumb, they dared 
their masterst to do their word. They 
would not work, nor be made slave's 
of. They had been rulers at home, 
and th^ would rather die than be 
degraded by white men ; they preach- 
ed sedition to the other slaves, and 
one of them in a slave-establishment 
was enough to make their masters 
tremble fof their lives. They were 
governed by no moral principles, and 
the only feelings that actuated tlioir 
conduct was determined and deadly 
revenge, when the first opportup.ity 
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occurred. 'i'licsc arc some of the 
great grievances I havcactiwlly heard 
slave-masters complain oi ;J and it 
was shocking to see liow they had 
lost all fellow-feeling, all sort of sym- 
pathy, for the proud- hearted Afri- 
can chiefs. They talked of them as 
one would talk of a refractory horse 
or mule. Not a word of trying to 
tame them into submission by kind- 
ness ; but they were bent on con- 
trivances to get their proud spirits 
broken and degraded ; and if this 
failed, the next resource was to cheat 
their neighbours, if possible, by sell- 
ing these chiefs, and concealing their 
faults. 

In the first slave-market which 1 
entered, I think I counted about 
four hundred ; the bouse was large 
enough, however, to 4 have held 
double that number. It was an im- 
mense edifice, built something like a 
barn, with sufficient doors and win- 
dows to admit the air, and an ex- 
tensive court behind, which, for abo- 
minable smells and filth, brought to 
my remembrance a large swine-park. 
In this inclosure the sl^ives were al- 
lowed to walk. Filthy as the place 
was, you might generally see fifty or 
sixty of them straggling about in it, 
in preference to sitting in the mar- 
ket, where there was nothing to 
amuse them, but a long dreary day 
to pass in sitting and looking on 
hundreds of their brethren in capti- 
vity. 1 have seen a great deal more 
care takep in the comfortable accom- 
modation of cattle, in supplying 
them with fresh food, plenty of 
water, clean dry litter» and a soft bed. 
Here was no accommodation except 
the roof to shade them from the sun 
and the rain, — the bare walls %nd the 
dirty floor for their bed. There was 
nothing like a bench , a stool, or a 
mattress, that 1 remember to have 
seen. ,The floor was divided into Se- 
veral portions, each of them about 
the size of an ordinary room-floor, 
parted from one another by regular 
foot-paths, crossing each other at 
right angles. The several floors were 
made of planks, and raised a little 
higher than the crossing foot-paths, 
something like barn-flooring. These 
floors served to divide the slaves of 
different nations from one another. 
I observed, in general, that every 
different division of slaves had iheir 


skins differently tattooed, accerding 
to the custom of their tribes. 'J'hey 
were all perfectly naked except a lag, 
commonly about the size of a hand- 
kerchief, tied round the middle, one 
corner of it passing through between 
their legs, and fastened up again be- 
hind their backs. Their heads were 
all close shaven, men and women, 
young and old ; and nothing could 
be more disgusting than to see the 
males and females belonging to the 
same tribe, arrived at the age of pu- 
beity, huddled together on the same 
floor 111 this naked state. On some 
of the floors there were very few, and 
others were quite crowded ; and 
when the keeper came round with 
his whip, the poor terrified creatures 
crept close together like a flock of 
sheep. They seemed all eager to get 
near the. middle, that they might be 
out of his reach, and kept safe from 
the lash by those who were huddled 
above them. There were a great many 
little children, very interesting, inno- 
cent-looking boys and girls, who did 
not seem to feel their miserable situ- 
ation so keenly as those who were 
grown up. These amused themselves, 
•occasionally, by strolling about, in 
childish frolic, among the older ones ; 
and it was pitiable to see how they ran 
and trembled whenever they saw the 
keeper coming near ,tbem witli his 
whip. His heart was evidently cal- 
lous to all the kinder feelings, for he 
bestowed his lashes with as much 
wanton carelessness as if he had been 
in a stable, or a horse-market, among 
unruly animals. He used his whiiigr 
where there was not the slightest oc- 
casion ; he scarcely thought it worth 
his while to give them any warning 
that they were doing' wrong; and 
when they had committed a fault 
through mere ignorance, the sharp 
lash made them writhe with pain. 

1 had no opportunity of seeing how 
they are fed. Their chief food is 
farina, a substance extracted from 
the root of a plant, very common in 
this country, called the Mandiac, 
ground and dried till it is something 
uke very coarse oat-meal. This fa- 
rina and water, and sometimes a 
small bit of dry salt-beef, is their only 
subsistence. The farina is brought 
in a large wooden dish, such as you 
may have seen horses eating their 
corn from. It is quite dry, like 
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rAw-mcal, without any preparation, a mouthful a-picce. 1 gave some o 
Around this wooden dish ten or the little children a few vintins ; they 
twelve of thje slaves assembled, sitting had not \fords to thank me for the 
on their bams. Each puts in the mite of charity I bestowed on them, 
naked hand and takes out a handful but they clasped my knees, and look- 
and licks it dry ; for there is nothing cd up in my face with an expression 
in the shape of a spoon among them, of speechless gratitude. 

There is also a smaller wooden vessel The watermen in the place are 
with water, which they pass round, mostly slaves, and the masters con- 
from one to another, and take a trive to make a great deal of money 
draught now and then, to make the by them. They give them a boat, 
dry morsel easier to swallow. ^ I think and task them to bring home so much 
I saw some of them pour the water money at the end of the day or the 
among the farina, and then they took week, and all they gain extra is their 
it out in their hands and ate it when own. It is sad to see the industry 
it was kneaded into a sort of dough, with which they labour for the sake 
In this way they eat till the dish be of gaining a single penny forthein- 
empty. I do not^emember to have selves. 1 have gone oft’ to the ship 
seen any of the farina left, nor do with some of them, who told me, 
1 think any of them are allowed any that if they had not earned so much 
more till the regular meal- time come boat-hire nyney to give their mas- 
round again. 1 believe they have in ters at night, they would hejloir^vd. 
general plenty to eat, such as it is, I have been told this is a couunoii 
for it is not for the interest of their practice in use among the owmers of 
owners to keep them lean in the mar- boats, to excite the industry of their 
ket. They sejl best when plump and slaves, and when the poor fellows can- 
heahhy-looking. A curious little not find passengers, they arefrequent- 
incident occurred While I was looking ly driven to.v/^fl/,andmakeup the sum 
at nine or ten of them eating out of the best way they can, to prevent a 
their wooden dish; A slave of the flogging. The necessity of the poi.r 
same nation to which they' belonged slaves is taken advantage of at all 
had been taken several years ago, hands; I have seen iiiany people, 
and was sold to a merchant in Bahia, chiefly Portuguese, who would not 
whom he still serves. As soon as he give them /ta//’tlie just fare, because 
.knew that more slaves from his na- they knew the slaves were unable to 
tioii were come to the mirket, he lose their custom, bad as it was, for 
paid them a visit, recognised some old fear of being flogged at night. W^hen 
friends, and treated them with all an Englishman comes dpwn to the 
the kindness he had in his power to quay where the boats are lying, it is 
shew them. These were his friends pitiable to see the eagerness of the 
« whom I saw eating : he came in the poor* wretches with their boats, two 
mean time, and brought a small piece or three dozen of them all who to be 
of very dry beef with him ; a very first. They will tell you when in 
sorry oflering, but the best he could the boat, those who can speak a little 
aflbrd ; it was such as he ate him- EngliAi, — “ Massa, me like much 
self, and he could not bear to see his take gentleman English on board ; 
brethren in captivity living on dry Englishman pay me well, give me 
farina and cold water, without bring- many vintins ; me no flog at night ; 
ing a bit of his meal, to let them Portuguese man no give me one half; 
share with him, the best he had to me no money, me flog very sore.*' 
give. He threw the beef into the dish They never, or at least very seldom, 
among the dry farina ; there was net think of standing to make a bargain 
above a square inch of it all, but one with an Englishman, or say, ** 1 will 
of the oldest took it up in his hand, take you to the ship for so much ;*' 
tvith many thanks to tbeir benefactor, the general cry is, Come, come in 
and divided it into nine or ten small to my boat/*—a score of black coun- 
pieces, that each might have a share, tenances, all eagerness and cxpecta- 
He had no knife to cut it with, but he tion; and afteriyou nave chosen a 
divided it nicely with his fore-finger boat) the disappointment visible in 
and thumb; every one appeared very the flices of the rejected petitioners 
thankful, though there was not half is unspeakable. If you give them a 
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viiitin or two extra, or the value of 
twopence or tlirccpencc to them- 
iiclves, you may attach them to you 
as long as you are in the place ; treat 
them with kindness, and help them 
to make up the hard task of the day, 
— save them once from being flog- 
ged, and let them have a single penny 
over, they will watch to serve you at 
any hour of the night; they will 
take you in their boats where you 
will, and when you will, ask no price, 
but trust wholly to your own bene- 
volence. There are some of them, 
liowever, very zealous Homan Ca- 
tliolics, and you must not hurt their 
feelings by laughing at their cere- 
monies. I could not help smiling 
to see one of them kneel down very 
devoutly, and kiss the great toe of a 
statue of St. 'lUiomas, which stood 
by a fountain. He looked very dis- 
pleased, said I was a very bad man, 
and I believe never forgave me for 
my ill-timed merriment. 

Letter XI, 

At Sea, off Bahia, Dec, 1821. 

>n ])£AR MADAM, 

J’he white spires, and steeples, and 
green trees of Bahia are rec<eding in 
the distance. W e have taken a long 
farewell of those friends who have 
treated us with kindness, perhaps not 
to meet them .again for long years ; 
and amidst the sadness which over- 
clouds the spirits in bidding a long 
adieu to them, my heart naturally 
turns to you, and the remembrances 
of happy summer days among the 
green woods of Scotland. Our ship 
is on her voyage towards the south. 
The stars of the northern hemisphere 
are fast fading behind the blue waters. 
The North Hole sank below the bil- 
lows when we crossed the burnipg 
Equinoctial. I stood upon the quar- 
ter-deck,. in the middle- wafen, to 
mark its last receding ray, and drop- 
ped a tear, as 1 bade it a long fare- 
well. 1 knew that long months, long 
years, must pass over me in another 
hemisphere, before 1 again hailed its 
rising above the waves of the tiorth ; 
and my spirit was sad, as it wandered 
through the wide range of possibili- 
ty, — the thousand things that might 
liappen ere that long period elapsed. 
Jt is very saddening, when wc leave 


home for flic first time, to look back 
on the hills we have sported upon in 
our childho d vanishing in the blue 
distance. How often have I ascend- 
ed to the summit of Scotland's bleak 
mountains, to catch a glimpse — a lit- 
tle glimpse, on a Sunday evening, of 
Dumfries-shire's dark hills, where 
dwelt all who were dear to me, — the 
summit of green Criflel, and the blue 
waves of Solway, beside whose wa- 
ters I Have fancied thou wert walk- 
ing in happiness ! 1 have sat till the 
sun went down, indulging the dream ^ 
of fancy, that my heart's first favour- 
ite might then be wandering by the 
lone beach, and thinking of me ; and 
1 was sad when darkness overshadow- 
ed the distant scenery, but happy at 
the thought that next sunny Sunday 
evening 1 would again ascend the 
mountain, and rivet mine eyes on 
that dear and distant prospect, whose 
loveliness brought back the most de- 
licious dreams of my vanished youth, 
the days when your woodland com-^ 
panionship threw a sunshine over 
all its sweet recollections. Yes, it 
is sad to see the hills receding, at a 
hundred miles ^listance from the 
place of our nativity, and nothing 
but strange landscapes expanding 
around us ; but it is far more sad- 
dening to see the stars and constel- 
lations of the north recede behind the 
watery horizon, and behold a strange 
firmament, with brighter stars, and 
more brilliant constellations, rising 
in the south, — when every week's sail 
places another thousand miles of the 
watery expanse between us and our 
home ; and the distance is estimated, 
not by mountain's, and miles, and 
landmarks, but by planets, and stars, 
and dividing kingdoms, left behind in 
our far journey ; and by looking back 
on the sun and the moon, when we 
take farewell of the fading firmament. 
It is difficult for you at home to 
)[brm any distinct conception of the 
impressions produced on the mind 
by sailing along the ci'ast of those 
distant countries. While one re- 
mains in Britain, there is something 
in the general character of the sce- 
nery that makes one feel at home. 
Though we wander to a considerable 
distance from our native mountains, 
yet there are other mountains rising 
around us, whose woods and water- 
falls, and grey cairns, and brovti 
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heather, still speak to us of Scotland, 
and awaken all the associations of our 
youth. The same effect is produced 
by the language, by the accent, — by 
the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, — by the ;sacred associations of 
our national religion, and, more tlian 
all, by the stillness of a Scottish 
Sabbath. In England, though the 
character of the scenery, of the peo- 
ple, of the language, and of the na- 
tional religion, be different, i^nd we 
feel, in some measure, in a strange 
land, yet even there, a hundred oc- 
currences awaken youthful recollec- 
tions, and impress upon our spirits 
the character of home. In England, 
the revolution of the seasons is the 
same as in Scotland. In April, spring 
comes with its lain and its dews, 
its buds, aiul its flowers, and its 
freshness ; and we sympathise, 
though far distant, with the gladness 
of youthful companions on the banks 
of our childhood. We watch jthe 
^irogress of summer among the green 
fields of England, and we rejoice to 
think that in Scotland also the fields 
are heaving richly with corn, and 
the meadows are cotered with their 
robes of red flowers and green vel- 
vet. In autumn, and winter also, the 
leaves decay, and the«novvs fall, and 
the icicles hang at the windows in 
the same months of the year ; and 
our familiarity with the various ar- 
rangements carrying on in the great 
family of Nature stjll make us feel 
.at home. ^Vhen we embark on the 
blue deep, these arrangements arc 
all different, ana the nearer we ap- 
proach the IVopics, they become tne 
more strange to us. We have lost 
our footing on the green earth. We 
listen not to the melody of wood- 
birds, but the dashing of waters. 
The kingdoms of the earth have as- 
sumed a different position. f>ancc 
and England lie far north ; the stars 
and the planets seem out of their 
places, and the poles of Heaven s blue 
(oncavc arc turning up-sidc-down. 
The atmosphere is glaring with fire 
in the month of December, — the sun 
is setting at home soon after he pas- 
ses our meridian,— the tropical woods 
are waving in endless green, when 
Scotland's dark hills are covered with 
.snow. We cast around our eyes in 
vain to “ the heavens above, or to 
#ic earth beneath/' — to the sun set- 


ting in glory, or the moon rising in 
brightness, for any sweet association 
of home ; every object in b/ature tells 
us we are in a strange climate, and 
sheds a sadness over the spirits, to 
think that home and all who are dear 
to us are so far distant. This foreign 
impression is felt still more deeply 
when you go on shore in \these new 
countries. They are far behind in the 
progress of civilization. You feel no 
sacred associations awakened, as in 
visiting Greece or Italy, by contem- 
plating the ruins of antiquity. Hero 
is nothing ancient to contemplate ; 
all is new, and the imagination is, K it 
to range unconfined over tlie possi- 
bilities of improvement, — the bright 
prospects, the future'grandcur of ii— 
fant nations, bursting into existence. 
The hundreds of Roman Catholic 
priests, \Valking the streets in their 
pontifical robes, their three- cornered 
cowls under their arms, — their beads 
and their crucifixes, — the ringing of 
convent bells, — the melody of the ves- 
per and matin hymns,— the churches, 
— the tapers, — the altars and the ima- 
gery, — the general impression of their 
ancient religion, all conspire to place 
us, as it were, back in a remote period 
of English history ; before Luther 
awakened the Protestant nations to 
think for themselves ; — and then the 
dresses and employments of the peo- 
ple, — the appearance of the build- 
ings, — the fruits in a foreign market- 
place, — the dusky population passing 
along the streets, — the general as- 
pect of slavery, with all its accumu- 
lation of miseries, — the brightness of 
the heavens, and the burning atmos- 
phere, — the open casements, and the 
green verandahs, — the overshadow- 
ing fruit-trees, — the humming mus- 
quitoes, — the eartlicn-watcr coolers, 
and the waving of fans, all conspire 
to deepen the impression of distance 
from home, andinukcus feel, through 
the medium of every sense, through 
the long day's dreary diyation, that 
we are far away in a foreign land. 1 f 
we leave the sea and city, and take a 
ride into the country, all is foreign, — 
not a hedge, not a tree, scarce a leaf, 
or a flower, or a blade of grass, that 
speaks of our native country. 1 met 
one day very lately with a .vmn// 
of green willows by a marsh in the 
deep' forest. 1 sat <lown beneath its 
shadow, stript the bark from one of its 
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branches, chewed the sweet rhind as 
when I was a boy ; and from the recol* 
lections of hon^e it awakened, it was 
to rnc a far more delicious treat than 
the richest fruits 1 have ever tasted 
in this glowing climate. You per- 
haps thitik me childish in talking so 
much of Scotland and of home, but 
before you laugh at me, vou must 
' come here and live a twelvemonth, 
without hearing the accent of your na- 
tive language, — where the earth, the 
air, and the skies, are all strange,-— 
where the very atmosphere of moral 
feeling is changed, and then you will 
sit down beside a green willow, and 
worship it with as much devotion as I. 

A few days more will bring us to 
Uio dc Janeiro, and you cannot 
fancy with how much pleasure I 
look for ward to visiting an old Scotch 
gentleman in the country, to whom 
I have a letter of introduction. We 
have a number of mutual friends and 
acquaintances, and many cpiqroon 
topics of conversation. Though 1 
liave, never seen him, 1 am told that 
he has a great deal of Scotch humour, 
and is very fond of speaking in our 
broad tongue. What a treat I. shall 
have ! The language of the North* 
has been laughed out of countenance 
in the society among which I have 
mixed since I le/t Scotland, except 
when 1 persisted in speaking it as 
broad as possible, out of spite and 
contradiction, and from being unable 
to speak pure English. Ilut 1 shall 
soon bear Scotch tales told in their 
native Doric accent, and proverbs, 
and songs, and “ auld langsyne/' 

Lady ! throw back thy raven hair. 

Lay thy white brow in the ixioonliglit 
bare ; 

I will look on the stars, and look on thee, 

And read the page of thy destiny. 

# 

Little thanks shall I hi^ve for my tale,— • 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale; 
Look ! by thy side is n red rose<tree. 

One bud droo|)s witherM, so thou wilt be. 

Hound thy neck is a ruby chain, t 
One of the rubies is liroken in twain ; 
Throw on the ground each shatter'd part. 
Broken and lost, they will Iws like thy 
heart. 

Mark yon star — it shone at tliy birth ; 
Look again. — it has rall’ii to earth f 
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1 ^sball also have the means of learn- 
ing a good deal of the national cha« 
racter from my old friend, for he has 
seen the greater part of the world in 
his time, and has been settled long 
in the country, and has not seen 
Scotland for more than twenty years. 
He will teach me how to plant coffee, 
and pull it, and dry it, and prepare 
it for the market. 1 shall also learn 
the art of manufacturing sugar, and 
rearing cattle, and managing a plan>. 
tatipn. I shall learn, too, the art of 
managing slaves, for being a settler, 
he musthave slaves of course ; though 
I could wish this custom of the coun- 
try might be dispensed with ; of one 
thing 1 am certain, he will be a dege- 
nerate branch' from the original stock, 
if he treat them with any thing but 
humanity. 1 am all anxiety to see Rio ; 
the idea of meeting a Scotch friend 
in jt| with some of whose relations £ 
have been so happy, makes me feel as 
^ if 1 were going home. 1 have been 
informed the scenery is remarkably 
beautiful and romantic, and the bay 
one of the finest in the world. I shall 
pass new-year's-day at my.old friend's 
estate, and drink absent friends," 
and you, my fair one, among the 
rest. If 1 see anything about Uio 
to strike me as worth taking notice 
of, I shall write you all about it. 
Wishing you a happy uew year, and 
many returns of it, in dear distant 
Scotland. 

I remain. 

My dear Madam, 

Your faithful friend. 

Its glory has |»ss’d, like a thought, away,* 
So soon, or yet sooner, wilt thou decay. 

Over yon fountain's silver fall 

Is a moonlight rainbow's coronal ; v 

Its hues of light will melt in tears,— 

Well will they image thy future years. . 

I may not read in thy hazel eyes, 

For the long dark lash that over them 
lies ; 

So in my art 1 can but see 

One shadow of night on thy destiny. 

1 can give thee but dark revealings* 

Of passionate hopes, and we ■'.ted feelings; 
Of love that shall pass like the green sea- 
wave, ^ 

Of a l)rokon heart, and an early grave ! 
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rHE STOItY OF A OAY- 


It ivas suiTimef, and I dwelt in a 
southern and a sunny land. I had 
be^un to be happy, and revel in the 
luxuriance of every thing that can 
delight the eye and gladden the 
heart. But a wasting heat canie,^ 
dispirited me, and I was sick of the 
ever-broiling, ever-burning sun. I 
could not stir from my airy habita- 
tion ; and ennui, hateful ennui, stole 
by silent steps on me. The vivid 
page of history, tbe exciting tale that 
told of life, — its splendour and its 
storms, its happiness and its misfor- 
tunes — oould not drive away the las- 
situde that had seized upon me. 
'rhose images and deep- wrought pic- 
tures that once would have rivetted 
my attention, their beauty could not 
be perceived by niy dull senses. My 
Avhole system was unnerved, and I 
loathed that sultry sun that shone 
on from day to day, and made life 
stagnant and wearisome. I had loved 
my new abode, and had forgotten 
the blackness of the past ; but again 
memory was darkened, by rioting in 
the misery of by-gone times and 
events. As I lay weak and fretful' 
on ray couch, my mind was busy, 
and it was dyed with the dark colour- 
ing of gnawing repinings. 1 sought 
not to peruse, on memory's tablet, 
the exhilarating, tbe happy, and tbe 
light, but fondly lingered on the 
sullen and the melancholy. My 
heart was saddened by my incessant 
inusings, and I loved, dearly loved 
my sadness. 1 would not be dis- 
turbed. The current of my fancies 
ran free, and after many an hour of 
.troublous thought, I would sink into 
slumbers that afforded me little rest. 
Wild and unsettled dreams were 
created by my busy brain, and made 
my sleep restless. It was the evening' 
of a day of torment. The sun had 
shone yet more fiercely than before, 
and 1 could not cool ray blood that 
was burning in my veins. I crawled 
* to my window, and looked out to 
fiiid some object to enliven. Not ope 
was there in the wide view, that so 
oft lAd made my sobl glad. The rays 
of the sun darted aedimt, but they had 
not lost their power, and they were 
yet drying up and withering the grass 
and the tree. No cloud was seen in 


the sky, but it had not the deep blue 
of the chill and starry evening, 'i'he 
air was hot, and the warm earth re- 
turned the oppressive heat of heaven, 
in dimming vapours. Man and beast 
were without spirit. ITie team had 
ceased to break the bosom of the 
ground. The sea seemed sluggish, 
its waters heavy, and the wave died 
away upon the dull shore. I turned 
away, and my heart sunk within mo. 
Better, I thought, that tl)e fevered 
pulse should beat its last, than that 
life should drag on so wearily, so 
hatefully. My body was languid, 
and 1 leaned my bead on the cushion . 
Things gradually melted into air, 
and 1 slept, and dreamed. 1 thought 
I was sailing upon a shining river, 
and beheld bright groves, white 
villas, and fair fields, and heard the 
trilling song of the merry reaper. 
The boat was careering gaily througli 
the waters, that dashed in rippling 
billows past its side. 1 was starth il 
from that delightful wandering of 
the fancy, and my ear drank in the 
sweet sounds that greeted them. 
The winds were no longer pillowed, 
but whistled about my dwelling, ami 
through the trees.' 1 raised myself 
from the couch, and gazed for a 
while, to know whether I was yet 
dreaming — but thesceneVo-y changed. 
The moon was beginning to climb 
its way up into the clear heavens — 
and the blaze of day hail fled — 
and the night-breeze swept loudly 
over the face of the earth. I'he 
wantonings of the wind were de- 
lightful, and it was ravishing to 
know that they might dissipate the 
burning heat, and remove my painful 
enervation of mind and body. 1 
sunk b^ck in rapture. In these few 
inspiring moments a new life was 
given to*' me.' I thought that my 
sickening and monotonous confine- 
ment was past away, and there would 
be nought but cheering days, fanning 
zephyrs, and gladsome scenes. And 
fkneying all that is bright, 1 was 
lulled asleep by the wild and magi- 
cal melody of the winds. 

I awoke, refreshed from a long and 
sound sleep, and to hear the cheering 
gales that blew across the heavens. 
How glad the feelings that filled my 
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bosom ! Even though the sun should 
shine, his rays would be tempered, 
uiul I could leave my couch, and my 
soul be capable of enjoyment. The 
captive that has long looked only 
upon the dismal walls and grated 
window of his lonely prison, cannot 
hail with greater delight his liberty, 
than 1 did the presages of a day 
that would free me from the ills and 
burdens attendant upon a sun that 
made me dead to the excitements of 
life. I have always loved the winds 
and their sportings, but never before 
sounded they so pleasantly. My 
window had not been closed, and the 
chill of night had come in, and the 
breeze had played through my cham«> 
ber, and the lassitude of my frame 
was away. I rose — bow gladly I 
rose ! — dressed myself slightly, and 
walked out on the balcony. Oh ! 
then and there” my cup of joy was 
full. I could look from my habita- 
tion, on the mountain side, down on 
<i scene of beauty — and 1 could raise 
my eyes, and a sqene of grandeur and 
sublimity made my bosom swell. 
"NVliat rapture, as the gales fanned 
my face ! 1 bared my breast to them 
— a tremor darted through me — but 
it was one of health. That morning 
is pictured distinctly before me, and 
1 can almost behold it in its pristine 
brightness. There was plenty of 
blue, deep blue, in the sky, and 
many clouds hurried over its expanse. 
In the night, freshening showers had 
fallen, and the earth was robed in 
the hues of summer's luxuriance; 
and the sea was not calm and dull, 
but heaving and clear ; and you 
could see the foam-crested wave 
breaking in the ba^, and vessels 
spieading their sails to the gale, and 
hastening away from where they had 
Hoated motionless on the ocean. 

I thought of descending to the 
city, the wreck of its former splen- 
dour, its massy palaces, and mean 
hovels, reared near to mighty heaps 
of crumbling ruins. 1 was.anxious 
to be with those who had become 
dear to me since my short sojourn ; 
and before noon I was treading the 
rugged road that led down the moun- 
tain. Fatigue — for I was .faint- 
forced me frequently to pause ; but 
Nature was spread out before me, 
and its treasures are endless. The 
noble ruins, the city, its walks, and 
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its harbour — my sight could embrace 
them all at once, and 1 judged of 
them in^ the exhilarating spirit of the 
day. The frowning towers, the nar- 
row and huddled streets, the air of 
gloomy grandeur, were, all forgotten, 
in the clearness, the boldness, of the 
masses of building seen through the 
pure and buoyant atmosphere. Go ! 
if you wish to look with pleasure on 
the abodes of men, and view them 
at such a time, and with similar 
feelings as 1 then looked. Happy 
in being released from the prison-' 
ment of illness, elated with the 
hopes of meeting those I loved, the 
breezes awakening a keen spirit 
within me, and the shadows of the 
clouds skimming along over the city, 
plain, and sea, I regarded every 
thing with feelings of delight, *land 
tarried not iq mingling with pleasure 
in the noise and confusion of the 
bustling crowd. 1 hied me to the 
town, and stood before the fortress- 
like mansion j^at contained the be- 
ings 1 panted to see. I approached 
the heavy gate, knocked, and it 
swung, slowly open on its grating 
hyiges, and an old and grey-hairecl 
servant appeared. My heart misgave 
me. It had never been thus opened 
before. 1 feared that she would be 
the only inhabitant, and, alas ! too 
justly. 1 enquired for my friends, 
and she told me that but a few hours 
ago they had left the city. Recol- 
lecting of having seen roe with her 
loved lady, she begf^ed me to go up 
to the hall, for she said 1 looked ill 
and wearied. 

Thoughtfully I passed along the 
arched and melancholy passages, and 
ascended the broad marble staircase 
that led to the hall. 1 entered it, and 
sat down despondingly on a couch. 
* A saddening change had come quick- 
ly over me, and my spirits were fled. 
My feelings bad bounded, and my 
auctions warmed, as I went gaily 
on ; but sorrow filled my soul, when 
there was no one to welcome me, no 
one whose smile could beam on line. 
Lightsome I went, and with buoyant 
hopes, and I came to a place Ipnely 
and deserted. Despairingly I gazed 
upon the same objects, stalked about 
the same apartment, which but a 
short while before had been enliven- 
ed by the presence of those whose 
absence I mourned. .Were they' in- 
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deed gone, and far from iiui? My inff, and tboir roar is ever heard, — 
fond heart tried to deceive itself ; when the friglited birds are scream- 
but the silence and desolatencss were ing, and clouds are dying across and 
melancholy proofs of the reality. I blackening the heavens, — when, far 
fixed my eyes on the door, as if she, as the eye can see, the same wild 
whose look would have dispelled rny tempest is raving, — who is not seiisi- 
sorrow, could enter. But no ! I ble that his mind soars far above the 
heard nqt her light step — nothing but arena of weak and frail man*s actions, 
the mornings of the wind. Hours — who feels not that his soul is eii- 
I indulged in that gloomy musing larged,— that a nobler life is within 
that is the pastime of the sorrowful him, — that he breathes the breath of 
bosom, and wrapped every thing in heaven, and that all his feelings arc 
the black mantle of despair; 1 fan- grand, overwhelming, and majestic ? 
cied the future would be dark as my 1 gave up my soul to what was 
fortune then was,-r— that all ray ho])es around me. and I almost forgot iny 
would be blighted, the wishes of my gi'iefs. Yet now and then were they 
soul blasted, and ray existence but a forced on me, as the surly growl of 
cause for that moi^y melancholy the storm would abate for a little, 
that waits upon the withered heart ; and people fiit past me, hurrying to 
and I was a very child,— a tear start- where tneir anxiety carriM them, 
ed into iiiy eye. I wiped it angrily After long wandering about the 
away, sallied out to the street, and shore, revelling in the tumultuous 
unconsciously walked rapidly to the scene, I was gazing from a high rock, 
bc*ach without the city walls. around whose base the foam was 

W^hen I smiled, Nature had smiled thrown, when I markeil a boat afar 
with me. In the morning and noon, off combating with the stonny waves, 
when my every feeling was joyous, 1 knew not why so strong a syrnpa- 
and <leljght chaced delight within thy took hold of me, but I observed 
me, all that I saw around but added it as if my fate depended on its safe- 
to my happiness. The air, tbeeartl), ty. It appearetl to be taking a course 
the s-ky, my heart was alive to their towards the harbour, and I shud- 
beauty, and caught their inspiration ; dered on remembering its small 
and when 1 wept. Nature nad wept and dangerous entrance. I hastened 
too. 1 had reached the mansion Uiere, and, often as 1 had looked on 
where dwelt the lady of my love,” its rugged structure, I could not help 
with bright hoy)es had entered there, pausing. A long and narrow ridge 
and left it pained by the wretche<l- of rocks stretched out into the sea, 
ness of bitter disappointment ; and and on it was built a strong wall, 
the elements bad undei^ne an aw- with great blocks of granite. A pier, 
All, yet a sublime change, and my formetl of yet greater masses of stone, 
soul mingled with the elements, in ran out in a direction so as almost to 
the few hours I had been the lonely meet the end of the otlier wall ; and' 
tenant of the hall, the face of Na- within these ramparts, which broke 
ture had been altered ; and from the fury of the waves, vessels could 
the sounding shore, the city was no ride securely in the haven. Th^re 
longer seen arrayed in light and love- were some persons standing at the 
liness. The tempest brooded over* outermost part of the larger pier, and 
her towers and the dark mins ; and I joined them. They were old, 
the topsof the stupendous mountains, weather-beaten mariners, who told 
that rose away behind, wereshrouded me of the extreme danger in which 
by the driving clouds. The sky was the boat was placed, that I had felt 
obscured by the masses that were im- so great an interest in : and as I 
polled by the fierce winds. Near me, too stood watching its progress,' I 
all along the precipitous and rocky became painfully sensible of the dan- 
coast, the raging waves spent their gers it would have to overcome, 
vain fury. The spirit of the storm Tremendous waves came rolling in 
was stru^ling with every thing ; from the ocean with mighty force, 
and who is there, when all Nature is and striking aslant the point of the 
convulsed, thst is not imbued with pier, were broken^ and dashed across 
that spirit? Wlwn the winds are the narrow entrance with tnrible 
iiitvl, — the bii^oWsS tossing .ind dash- velocity, leaving a high and toppling 
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aur;;c, over wliidi llie bark on en- 
tcrin^^ must pass in safety, or be 
whelmed in the restless waves. For 
a while 1 could not refrain from 
sometimes removing iny gaze, to look 
upon the anxious and lighted-up 
countenances, of the aged mariners. 
They moved not, but kept their eyes 
steadily fixed upon the object of their 
solicitude, and watched it with the 
eagerness of a parent. I, too, as the 
boat neared, and I could discern her 
more clearly, was alive only to her 
perilous situation. Never can I for- 
get the scene of that day ! The fury 
of the storm continued unabated, and 
the Uisbing of the waves was fearful. 
• The heart was struck with terror, 
as the boat at one time was almost 
hid from the sight, when descending 
inti) the yawning hollow of the wave, 
and you felt relieved when she ap- 
])earcd again riding on its summit. 
No angry billow ingulphed her, and 
she was almost upon the dreaded 
entrance. It was but for a moment 
that 1 saw the sailors standing firm 
and motionless, each at his station, 
and the frighted looks of the men 
and women crouching in the stern. 
J fancied I could recognise the face 
of l)er I loved, — my brain throbbed, 
but the sail strained the mast, and 
the boat came with the speed of an 
arrow, — entered the roaring surge, — 
lier prow sunk, — the women scream- 
ed with terror, and the men stared 
aghast ; but it ro.se again, — another 
moment, and she sailed in safety into 
the haven. I looked round to inter- 
change a glance of sympathy ; but 
the old seamen were absorbed in 
thought and wonder ; and they all 
raised their eyes to Heaven, to speak 
their thankfulness for the amazing 
deliverance, and then hurried to wel- 
come those who had escaped the 
perils of the sea. 1 followed, and 
my heart panted, for the resemblance 
of the face recurre*! to me. My ga| 5 e 
keenly followed the boat to the spot 
where she moored, and I observed 
the forms of those in her, but my 
hopes and fears were not set at rest. 
It would indeed have been happiness 
*to sec Maria, but I shuddered to 
think that she should have been tor- 
tured by the horrors that are fe)t 
when a terrible death is near, and 1 
prayed that my fancy might have 
deceived me. A female enveloped 


in a cloak had just ascendtHi the steps 
that led up to the quay, and when I 
came near, it was my own Maria that 
I saw, yet pale with terror. She haJ 
not observed me. A gaping crowd 
was collected, and I turned aside to 
hide my emotion, covered my face 
with my hands, and strove to keep 
down the passionate fondness of my 
burning he^t. The hot tears that 
come at such times escaped not. My 
looks were directed to her again, my 
nerves were firmly strung, and with 
beating bosom I approached her. — 
She aaw me, and gazed in doubt, — 
her eye sparkled, — her pale face 
crimsoned, and she held out her 
hand. 1 seized it, and pressed it to 
my lips, put her arm hastily witliiii 
mine, and pushed through the throng. 
Her parents followed us. 

We walked rapidly on for some 
while, and in silence.' Oui^ minds 
were too busy, and our hearts too full, 
to give utterance to our feelings. As 
the gusts of the storm drove tn rough 
the narrow and deserted streets, she 
trembled; — and 1 spoke, and begged 
her no more to fear, for the tempest 
might yet roar, butcould notdo harm. 
Happily, returning courage animated 
her eyes. She looked wistfully back. 
A fond daughter's fears moved her, 
and .she said, Ah } tell me, for 1 
am too much agitated to see calmly, 
will my mother be able to support 
herself till she reach home^" I 
assured her that lier motlicr^s step 
was firm, and dispelled her anxiety. 
Our spirits rose as we vi'ent on, and at 
last we stopped before the well-known 
gate. 1 knocked long and loudly, 
until the voice of the old domestic 
was heard above the noise of the 
wind ; but not a word could be dis' 
tinguisbed. 1 supposetl she feared 
to let any one in, and after roaring 
myself almost hoarse, I succeeded in 
making her believe that her^ipaster 
was without. The door was at length 
opened,-~and closed ; and it was no 
little pleasure to know that walls 
were between us and the tempest, 
and to hear It rave around the build- 
ing. 

The care of the father and daugh- 
ter was directed to the mother, and I 
proceeded, with strong but with diffe- 
rent emotions from those 1 bad bi^ore, 
to the hall. It vras dark and glt^my, 
for the small and deep-sunk windows 
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admitted little light, and the storm 
liad darkened the day. I imagined 
it would enliven, and though it was 
summer, t busied myself in collect- 
ing billets, and lighting a fire in the 
spacious chimney. The blazing wood 
was crackling, and the flames throw- 
ing their fitful light around, when 
Maria entered, — a smile on her lips, 
and happiness laughing in hen eyes. 
Her first words were, that her mother 
had taken somethipg to refresh her, 
felt relieved, and had laitr down on 
her bed, and fallen into a soft slum- 
ber. Then 

“ Wc talked vith open heart and tongue, 
Affectionate and true j” 

and I listened to her sweet voice as 
she told me of the trials of that day. 

You know how fond my mother is 
of our villa and its delightful walks. 
We were very anxious that she 
should get there, thinking it would 
bring back her health ; and we were 
very sorrowful; when, day after day, 
she could not go, lest the journey 
should be too severe for her feeble 
frame. Every morning for weeks 
past 1 have hastened to sec if she 
were better, and always the same tale 
of weakness saddened me. On rising 
to-day, I went to her chamber, and 
was glad when she said that she felt 
herself stronger, and might perhaps 
be able to go in a boat to the villa. 
She had expressed the same hope to 
my father, and he had gone out to 
the harbour to enquire for a vessel. 
He returned, and upon asking her 
whether she yet thought she could 
bear the voyage, she looked kindly 
at us, and told us that she was re- 
solved to go. Before the hottest of 
the day we had every thing in readi- 
ness to depart. And you can con- 
ceive how happy we felt, when the 
boat was sailing out of the harbour, 
my mother in high spirits, and a 
favourable breeze filling the sails to 
waft us speedily across the beaptiful 
bay. Until a good while after noon 
we sped cheerily on, and 1 looked 
with pleasure on the light clouds as 
they skimmed along the sky ; but 
my heart beat faster when dark ones 
o'erspread the, face of heaven, and 
hid the shining sun from us,-r-and 
the wind began to blow stronger, 
and larger waves to roll. Why 
should 1 speak of it ? 1 cannot tell 
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the agony that rent my bosom, when 
all the violence of a storm was rav- 
ing around us ; jear and anxiety for 
my mother had almost made me in- 
sensible ; but a racking horror ran 
through me, when the sailors told us 
that they would be forced to sail back 
again to the city, and 1 saw that we 
were not far from the longed- for coast. 
They said that the boat, from the 
ruggednesa of the shore, must have 
perished if they had attempted to 
land, and nothing remained but to 
return. A thousand dark thoughts 
seized upon me. 1 scarcely spoke du- 
ring that long and terrible time, and 
I sat in a kind of stupor. My breath 
was suspended every time that the 
bark descended the side of ilie linge 
,wave, and my heart dilated when 
she rose up again. I feared to look 
at my mother, lest 1 should sec her 
expiring under the intensity of her 
suflerings. My father never move«l 
from her side, and w'ell it \vas that 
he had fortitude to watch her. My 
fears were greater when, at last, wc 
came near the shore. 1 saw it girded 
but by the white foam of the lashing 
waves, and I looked on with snllen 
despair. The entrance to the harbour 
came in view. The sailors consulted 
together, and I observed, from their 
gestures, that we had perils to en- 
counter. On the boat drove, and 
bore for the mouth of the haven. 
My eyes were rivetted on it, and I 
knew not what could have whisper- 
ed to iny bosom that even there wc 
might perish. But it was so, and 
I shrunk with yet inure terror. W e 
were just upon the surge that flew 
across the entrance. The boat 
reached it, and appeared to sink, and 
I recollected nothing from that mo- 
ment, till 1 was brought back to 
feeling by the voice of my mother 
addressing me in cheerful tones. 
You know the rest. I have for 
hours past felt the pangs of misery, 
but now I am happy. And, Charles, 
1 should have forgotten all but my 
parents. My young heart will be 
my pardon, — but I thought pf you. 
Oh ! 1 could not imagine that you 
were watching the vessel that held, 
me. 1 had not heard of you for a 
long time back, but the hope of see- 
ing you again did not forsake me. 
Yet your silence appeared strange. 
But we arc met ; and though there 
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nre some things to grieve us, yet 
there are many more to make us joy- 
ful. Vou have been kind to us all, 
and I and my mother will love you 
for it.” She cea,sed speaking, and 
her head sunk upon her swelling 
bosom. 1 had heard, with varying 
emotion, the efiusion of a heart 
warmed with the strongest aflPection 
and the deepest feeling. My ten- 
clcrcst and most endearing feelings 
were awakened. 1 kissed her fair 
brow. She chid rne, and ran gaily 
out of the hall, bidding me adieu, 
and saying that she must go and 
wait upon her dear mother. 

Scarce had her 'fair form dis- 
appeared when her father came in. 
He would have spoken gaily and been 
happy, had not the remembrance of 
the past dangers oft recurred to dark- 
en his countenance. You saw that 
there was great joy within him at 
the amazing preservation from a 
watery grave, but his solicitude for 
his wife damped that joy. He could 
only bring himself to believe, that 
the manner she had borne the piti- 
less treatment of the tempest was a 
delusion that raised up hut to jast 
down. On looking back, 1 have 
often wondered that her weak frame 
could have supported her through 
the fatigues of that dreadful day, 
and can ascribe her seeming unna- 
tural strength to no other cause but 
to the anxiety of a parent, who, for- 
getting her own misfortunes, acquir- 
ed lite from the yearning of her 
heart towards her child. The par- 
taking of a slight repast broke the 
current of his thoughts, and 1 suc- 
ceeded in weaning him by degrees 
from the subject that caused his sor- 
row. The rich Tuscan wine, and 
the fire that blazed cheerfully, helped 
to animate us, and we laughed at 
the storm, which. 

At doors and windows threatning, 
seem’d to call 

The demons of the tempest, * * • • • 

Yet the least entrance found it none at 
all, 

^Vhcnce sweeter grew our mirth, secure in 
massy hall.*’ 

Time flew away quickly, and I 
thought of departing to my home, 
if the night would permit. I looked 
from the window to judge, and at that 
moment tlic moon shone through the 
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drifting clouds, and brightened the 
street. Its light would guide me to 
my lofty dwelling, and 1 bade adieu 
to the lord of the mansioh. 

The elements were no longer fu- 
rious,, but agitated. Scarce a sum- 
mer pastes that one or more of such 
scourges, as 1 witnessed that day, 
does not visit the region around the 
city. They have never been known 
to last longer than twelve hours ; and 
for the most part they come sudden- 
ly, and change things from gay to 
grave, and as suddenly go off again. 
If my feelings had been awakened 
when I descended from my dwelling, 
they were no less so as I returned 
there. It was not the dazzling blaze 
of day that enchanted, but the fitful 
darkness of the night. You gaze 
upon the storm with dread — the heart 
has no quiet — but you look upon 

“ The last of danger and distress” 

with feelings bf strong security. 
How beautiful was the city at such 
a time ! If in the glare of noon, when 
you could see into its recesses, the 
sight was shocked, far different was 
it then. The moon shone, not full 
and clear, but through the openings 
of the driving clouds ; and at one 
moment there was brightness where 
you walked, and the next it was 
gone, and flying along the street. I n 
the shade every thing was dark and 
deeply beautiful, and in the light 
soft and sweet. All that was seen 
was hallowed. The loWer raised its 
massy strength above the crowded 
and ruined buildings at its base, as 
a guardian, not as a mockery to their 
littleness, and the irregular streets 
and houses were rendered venerable. 
The prospect enlarged, and the 
sources of raptured admiration in- 
creased, as I went on, and the town 
was left behind me. When I gazed 
from my habitation, every thing was 
sublime. The heart may feel the 
sublimity, but the tongue cannot 
speak it. How grand the sky, the 
moon, and the sailing clouds ! — how 
awful the stupendous and frowning 
heights I — how glorious was the face 
of the earth ! Could that castle and 
its woods, and the river, be e*cr so 
beautiful, as when its turrets were 
brightened by the queen of night, 
and a little way on the forests of oak 
and pine, and the waters, were 
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shrouded in darkness ? and the light 
and darkness would run along, and 
other beauties be created — ever 
changing, ever lovely. Nature! Na- 
ture : thou affbrdest the purest 
sources of happiness,*— the world's 
guile cannot affect thy delicts. It 
was long ere 1 could tear myself away 
from such scenes, and ere sleep tied 
me down in its forgetfulness. 

Savage hath written^ 

Memory, thou soul of joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our passions o'er again ! 

And no one can better appretiate the 
truth of these lines, than he who has 
roamed the wide world over, to try 
to dissipate that settled melancholy, 
which either his faults or his misfor- 
tunes have entailed on him. 1 have 
been doomed to be one of those rest- 
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less wanderers, ami have spent my 
strength in vain efforts, to 
“ Raze out the written troubles of my 
brain.’* 

Now 1 have retired to a secluded 
spot, estranged from a world that is 
lost to me, and where musing is my 
occupation, and memory the very 
spring of my existence. It is not re- 
quired, perhaps, to have passed a life 
of misery, such as mine has been, to 
know tliat memory ss more the soul 
of pain than joy. 1 can write down 
months and yeais of wieichcdness ; 
and can only place, over-against these, 
days and wccl^s of happiness. A- 
mongst those days with which le- 
ineinbrance is often busy, is the one 
of which I have now given some ac- 
count ; and that, indeed, 

• • • l^eaves a glow hebind 

Which liglitens o’er my heart.” 
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AKNAI.S OF SCOTTISH LITEll A’J IJ R L. 

No. II. 


After the ** Porteous of Noble- 
nes/’ the next two pieces in the mis- 
cellaneous collection of Cheprnan 
and Myllar aie, “ The Knyghtly 
'lale of iiologros and Gawanc," and 
a metrical romance entitled, ** Sir 
Eglamoir of Artoys.'* 

J t would appear, that many of tbe 
early romances and talcs, which w’cre 
popular in Scotland, had been in- 
troduced from England. ** Sir Eg- 
lamoir,” and ‘‘ Sir Gawane,” which 
may have been the same with the 
pieces printed by Chepman and Myl- 
lar, are both of them alluded to as 
being popular among tbe English, in 
the Welintinary Dissertation to tbe 
Complaint, p* yi7. 

Sir Gawane^fc “ the gay, gratious, 
and gude,*' was, probably irom his 
northern origin, a favourite character 
with the Welsli and Scottish poets. 
Dr Percy, in his Essay on the An- 
cient Metrical Romances, (p. ^5.) 
mentions three different poems of the 
adventures ‘ of Sir Gawane. But 
from the spelling of the specimens 
which he exhibits. Lord Hailes 
was inclined to think that all die 
three were composed by Englishmen. 
The Scottish met of this hero is 
mentioned by Dunbar in his La- 
ment for the* Delh of the Makkarb,” 


Clerk of Tranent i*ik he hes tnne 
Thgt made the avcMitcrs of Sir Gauanf.” 

Wyntoun, also, in his Chronicle, 
(VoL J. p. 122.) mentions a “ II u- 
chowne of the Awle vyall,'' who was 
tbe author of a “ Gest Hystoryale," 
upon this subject, 

“ That cunnand was in literature. 

He made tbe gret Gest of Artbure, 
And the Awynlyre of (Jdwane, 

I’be pystil afs of swete Susnne.” 

Huch^n is the old way of writing 
Hugh ; and I>r Irving conjectures 
that tbe person triciitioned by Wyn- 
town may have been the same with 
the gude Schir Hew of Eglintoun, ' 
who holds a place in the list of poets 
which is given by Dunbar in his 
** Lament." But Hucheon is abo 
used in Scotland as a surname ; and 
the poet mentioned by IVy ntowii may 
have been so surpamed. Whether 
Clerk of Tranent" means someone 
wlio, from his clerical capacity, was 
styled of Tranent, or a person whose 
name was Clerk, may also be doubt- 
ed ; and it is quite uncertain whether 
the tale of Gologros and Gawane," 
be the composition of cither of the 
poets who have been -mentioned. 
But, without dwelling upon a point 
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E) obscure, it lu.iy be proper to give 
Eoine account of the tale itself. 

Arthur aiul his knights, on their 
way to the Holy Laiul, came upon 
the (\istleof Gologros, situatetlupon 
the Rhone. Gologros proudly vaunt- 
ed that he acknowledged no supe- 
rior ; and Arthur having heard this, 
vowed that he would subdue him. 
In the meantime, however, he pro- 
ceeds to the Holy Land. On his 
w^ay back, he appeals before the 
(Jastlc of Gologros, and reijuires him 
to yield, and do homage. After a 
long and doubtful struggle, it is 
agreed that Gologros and Gawane 
should descend to single combat ; and 
Gawane having proved victorious, Go- 
logros surrenders himself to Arthur. 

After the tale there is a “ Balade" 
o^* eight stanzas, of eight lines each. 
The object of the piece is to bring 
together things which are in their 
nature discordant and incompatible. 
Thus, 

To have a gall, rlcpit a gentill dow ; 

To 1 )L* my frende, and give me false 
cou lisa ill ; 

7 ’o 1)1 uak my head and syne put on a how ; 

I'o l)c a presto, and formoSt in hataill ; 
To lye in lied, and strong castell assail ; 

To 1)0 a mavchand quhave na gude 
may be bought ; 

To have a treu wjf with a wanton tat). 

It may well rjme, by t it accordis nought. 

This tale and ballad, although they 
stand second in the collection, were 
piibli-hed before the Porteous of No- 
hlenrs. 'fhe imprint is as follows : 

“ Heir endis the knightly tale of 
Gologros and Gawane, in the south 
gait of Kdinburgh, be \ValterChep- 
inan ainl Andrew Myllar, the VlII 
day of Aprile the yhere of God 
MGCCCC and VI 1 1 yheris.** 

On the verso of the last leaf is the 
same device as in the preceding piece. 

Sir Eglamoir is mentioned in the 
poem of Cokelby's Sow, winch is pre- 
served in the Hyndford MS. Of 
this aniin<al it is said, that, 

it gaif a hnttcl curious 

To Kglamoir of Arthcrus.” 


Asa proof that Sir Eglamoir was 
popular in England, as well as in 
Scotland, it may be mentioned, that 
there is a kind of parody upon it, in 
that collection of loyal ribaldry which 
is called The Rump. It occurs at 
page :171, and is entitled Sir Egla- 
moir and the Dragon ; or a Relation 
how Generali George \}onk slew a 
most cruell Dragon. February 11. 
1659. To the tune of Sir Eglamoir.'' 

In the Miscellany of Chepman and 
Myllar, Sir Eglamoir occupies about 
forty pages. It begins^ thus, 

“ Jesu Chryste, hevynnis kyng, 

Grant us all his biissyng. 

And bryng us till his bowir, 

And gyf tham lystyng that will heir 
Ofeldaris that befor us weir,’* &c. &c, 

Many of the old romances open 
with a like pious invocation ; anu in 
some of them the language, as well 
as the sentiment, closely resembles 
the opening of Sir Eglamoir. Thus’ 
Syr Tryamoure" begins, 

“ Now Jesu Chryste, our heuen kynge, 
Graunte you all his dere blessynge, 

And hye heuen for to wyune, 

If ye wyll a stounde laye to your cere, 

Of ad ventres ye shall here, 

That wyll be to your lykynge.” 

In like manner, the opening stanza 
of Syr Iscubras, is, 

Lordjngcs listen, and you shal here, 
Of eldyrs that before us were, 

That lyued in Inude and dede : 

.Tesu Christ, heauen kynge 
Graunt them all his dere blessinge, 

And bcauen to their mede. 

After the poem of Sir Eglamoir 
follows a “ Balaile." It seems to be 
the lamentation of some disappointed 
lover on the uncertainty of all earth- 
ly things. But the piece is imper- 
fect, and the colophon is wanting. 
The two stanzas which remain, and 
the other ** Balades" which occur in 
this Miscellany, are reprinted in Pin- 
kerton s “ Scottish Poems," volume 
third, page l^T, &c. 
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WOUKS OF SIK JAMES BALFOUK " 

Sir James Balfodu, who seems professors, and likewise cstablislicd 
to have been born about the year a friendship with . the learned and 
1600, ranks among the latest of those amiable Drysdale. In 16:^0, having 
enthusiasts who, without the hope settled himself in his own country, 
of either fame or wealth, when there he was created Lyon King at Arms, 
were neither Reviews to praise, nor which office he discharged with great 
publishers to pay them, wrote end- credit, till dispossessed of it by 
less and elaborate treatises, which Cromwell. He collected an immense 
they consigned, in hopeless inanu- quantity of manuscripts connected 
script, without a sigh, to the oblivion with heraldic subjects, and wrote no 
afforded by the lower shelves of pub- fewer than between fifty and sixty 
lie libraries. The industry with various original treatises upon that 
which the popular authors of our favourite topic. Yet this does not 
day contrive to bring out their dozen appear to have been his only or 
volumes annually, appears as mere exclusive pursuit ; for, says his bio- 
drivelling, compared with the appli- grapher and panegyrist, Sir Robert 
cation of these disinterested labour-^ Sibbald, he principally applied 
ers, who spent the years which their himself to the illustration of our 
companions devoted to pleasure and Scottish history ; and as he well knew 
ambition, in the ill-starred task of that history could only be improved 
investigating what no other body by resorting immediately to its sour- 
cared for, and writing what nobody ces, he was satisfied that here a 
would ever read. The person before genuine knowledge of preceding ages 
us, after resting nearly two centuries was only to be acquired by the con- 
iu the ** twilight of unpublished sultation and comparison of ancient 
fame,*' has at length had the good authors, and the accurate investiga- 
fortune to find a modern enthusiast tion of the charters and public re- 
willing to publish him in his own gisters of the kingdom, in conjunc- 
words, and give him the personal tion with the archives oi the rnonas- 
credit of an author. terics and cathedral churches. He 

Sir James Balfour was the eldest accordingly devoted himself, with all 
son of Sir Michael Balfour of Den- diligence, to the discovery of the 
niylne, in the county of Fife, a monastic chartularies and chronicles; 
man,’' says Sir Robert Sibbald, and through the libcraliiy of those 
equally distinguished for military in whose custody they were preserved, 
bravery and civil prudence, and who, he was able to form a very large 
having five sons and nine daughters, collection of these documents ; and 
lived to see no fewer than three while it is much to be lamented tliat 
Imndred of his own issue, which the greater number of these originals, 
number his youngest son afterwards having fallen into ignorant and sa- 
saw doubled.” The eldest son, the crilegious hands, have unfortunately 
author of the Annales,” supported perished, we ought to rejoice that 
the character of the family for ferti- even a small portion should have 
lity, for his four wives brought him been preserved by the tardy inter- 
in all sixteen children. position of those who entertained a 

At an early age, Sir James seems proper sense of their importance, 
to have addicted himself chiefiy to Li^e the genius of their age, indeed, 
poetry, and afterwards to the study the style of the monks was rude and 
of heraldry. In order to accomplish semi- barbarous ; but they were nei- 
himsclTiu the latter science, (for so thcr destitute of industry, of sagacity, 
it was then called,) he travelled to nor of the love of truth. From the 
London, where he made himself ac- epoch of the erection of monasteries 
quainted with its most distinguished ' in this kingdom, they constitute the 

The Historical Works of Sir James Balfour of Denmylne and Kinnaird, Knight 
, and Baronet. From the Original Manoscripts preserved in the Library of the FiScuity 
Advocates. 4 vols. Edinburgh, Constable A Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
"l^ohinsnn, A Co., London. 
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tlie surest f^uides in matters of litera-, 
turc, and almost the only attentive 
and well-informed witnesses of con- 
temporary occurrences ; as, in the 
difterent cloisters/ one or other of the 
body was always appointed to the 
special office of recording the me- 
mory of passing events. Posterity 
ought, therefore, to be deeply grate- 
ful to Sir James Balfour for the la- 
bour and expense which he lavished 
in the collection and preservation of 
these Manuscripts^ which, during his 
whole life, he continue<l to accumu- 
late ; not so much for his individual 
utility, as for tlie common benefit of 
literary men. Many of these origi- 
nals are, indeed, no longer to be 
found, having been either lost in the 
sack of Perth by the English, or dis- 
persed among his fiicnds, to whom 
they had been lent or given. Sir 
James also collected a voluminous 
library, not only stored with miscel- 
laneous books, but more especially 
rich in woiks illustrative of the his- 
tory, the antiquities, and the herald- 
ry of Scotland. 

With sucli an enormous compila- 
tion of mateiials, it might have been 
supposed that Sir James Balfour 
would have found no difficulty in 
producing a condensed and popular 
history, as well as, perhaps, a dis- 
tinct view of the antiquities of bis 
country. Yet he lias by no means 
done so, the “ Annales" before us, 
(his best historical work,) being the 
crudest catalogue of facts imaginable. 
The truth is, however, and this must 
amply excuse him, he seems to have 
been distracted from the proper ul- 
timate-use of his collections, by the 
civil discords and iiafional distresses 
which afflicted him in his Latter 
years as a state- officer, and which, 
perhaps, even tended to cut him off 
at a premature age, before he got 
time to perfect the works he had de- 
signed. This is greatly to be lament- 
ed ; for the opportunities and advan- 
tages of an liistorian, previous to the 
third disaster of our national records 
in Croinweirs time, were such as 
never again can fall to the lot of an 
antiquary, and such as neither zea}^ 
leisure, nor genius, shall ever effect- 
ually repair. The entire collections 
of Sir James Balfour, if now in ex- 
istence, would be of incalculable 
value ; and, even though divided 
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amongst the heirs of a family, as we 
have known such things to "be, and 
dispersed th rough out a multitude of 
libraries, might actually set up half- 
a-dozen different archaeological theo- 
rists. 

It fortunately happens that a con- 
siderable portion of Balfour's Manu- 
scripts are preserved in the libra- 
ry of the Faculty of- Advocates at 
Edinburgh. Tliey were purchased 
by that learned body in 1698, under 
the following circumstances, which 
we derive from the Minute-Book of 
the Facuhy : 

The heirs of James Balfour hav- 
ing resolved upon selling all his 
Manuscripts! sent a catalogue of the 
same to the Faculty of Advocates, 
who immediately held a meeting, 
(Nov. 1698,) in order to consider the 
propriety of becoming the purchasers. 
A committee was appointed to ex- 
amine into the nature and value of 
the Manuscripts and the report 
being favourable, it was resolved to 
take the advice of Sir James Dal- 
rymple^ and the Principal Clerks of 
Session. The result of this step was, 
that the faculty resolved upon mak- 
ing the purcliase. The committee, 
therefore, met with Lord Ilankeil- 
lour, who had the power of selling the 
Manuscripts ; but it was some time 
before the price could be agreed 
upon. This was at length managed 
by the interposition of the Lord Pre- 
sident (Sir liew Dalrymple) ; and, 
after considerable altercation, the 
writings and collections, whieli had 
perhaps cost poor Sir James half a 
life-time of weary days and sleejiicFS 
nights, were sold for the humble con- 
sideration of il.lAO. 

The Faculty of Advocates at pre- 
sent possess nearly seventy volumes, 
written or collected by the Lord 
Lyon. There is a most valuable 
collection of State-papers in twenty- 
seven volumes folio, consisting chief- 
ly of ])apers and letters connected 
with the public afiairs of the reign 
of James VI. and the eternal nego- 
tiations of that Monarch with the 
continental states. Amongst these 
are also some curious and highly- 
ainusing letters H[)y “ the wisest fool 
in Christendom” himself, his queeir, 
and their children, Henry, Charles, 
and Elizabeth, as well as the husband 
and children of the last. As we are 
t B 
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persuadeil tliat Mr Ellis has published 
worse than many of these, in his late 
valuable collections, we would recom- 
mend to some antiquarian enthusi- 
ast, as a good speculation, to make a 
small selection of the most curious ; 
and shall, in the meantime, copy, for 
the amusement of our readers, two 
little infantine epistles ; the first by 
the unfortunate (/harles, and the se- 
cond by his cousin, the grand-uncle 
of the first George. 

To iny Futlher the King, • 
SWKTJTE, 

Sweete Prther, I learn to decline 
substantives and adjectives. Give me your 
blessing. I thank you lor my best 
man. [?] 

Your loving sone, 

Youk. 

To the King. 

Sn, 

I Ivi^se your hand. I would faine 
hcc your Mabe. i can say nominative, 
bic liaec lioc, and all live declensions, and 
a pai t of pronomcn, and a part of ver- 
bUm. I ba\o tuo horses alive, that can 
goe up my staires, a black and a chesnut 
horse. I pi ay God to blesse your 

Your obedient grandchild, 

Fhederick Heniiv. 

Besides the letters of these Iloyal 
personages, this collection comprises 
the correspondence of a great number 
of learned men with King James, and 
among the rest a g.reBt many origi- 
nals by the Duke of Buckingliam. 
There are also a considerable variety 
of papers illustrative of Scottish his- 
tory, wliich have been at various times 
resorted to by the writers of modern 
times, as Laing, Lingard, &c. ; and 
Lord Hailes published a volume of 
excerpts, without, however, by any 
means exhausting the store. In Rud- 
dimau’s preface to Anderson's IMplo- 
mata, frequent allusion is made to 
the valuable collections of Sir James 
Balfour ; and Bishop Nieliolson, in 
the “Historical Library,” has testified 
to the vastness and the value of bis 
labours. 'Die collection in the Ad- 
vocates' Library also contains several 
volumes of Genealogical and Hcrald- 
ric 'iVeatises. 

The portion of tke Lyon's writ- 
ings now brought under the press 
consisfs of his " Anpalcs of Scotland” 
from the reign of Malcolm HI. in 
1037, to the sixteenth year of the 
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leign of Charles 1. in 1610, and a 
continuation of the same in the loose 
shape of “ Memorials of Church and 
State,” down to the year 1632, to 
all which the Editor has added, at 
the end of the fourth volume, a very 
curious paper, also by Sir ilames, 
containing a distinct account of all 
the pageants which took place during 
the visit of King Charles to Edin- 
burgh in 1033. Jn the latter, the 
reader will he astoiiislied to find how 
differently things uctc conducted at 
the Royal visit of 1033 from that of 
'f he King entered at the W'est 
Port! rode pornpoubly through the 
Grassmaiket ! ascended, with all due 
dignity, the \Ycst Bow ! and attend- 
ed parliaments in the old Heart of 
Midlothian I He cured one hundred 
people of what Sir James Balfour 
calls “ the cruellcs,” in one day, at 
the Chapel of Holyroodhoiise, and 
dubbed almost as many knights, in 
almost as few mimites, during die 
evening at the Palace. But in no 
respect did the vivsit of 1033 differ 
from the visit of so much as 

ill one apparently-trifling paiticular. 
On the former occasion, King C/harles 
found all his people clad in velvet 
and cloth of gold, whereas, in 1822, 
George the Fourth found the na- 
tional <lrcbs degeneratid into a more 
antique but somewhat coarser stuff, 
called fintnn. How this should have 
come about, we cannot tell ; hut we 
arc led by it to suspect, that the Scot- 
tish people in lust have become either 
poorer or more foolish in the interval 
between the visits. 

We proceed to extract a few passa- 
ges from the early and more amu- 
sing, parts of the “ Annalcs,” premi- 
sing, that Sir James Balfour, in spite 
of ills learning and acquaintance with 
the liberal arts, believed, with all 
the firmness of a good Presbyterian, 
in supernatural appearances, and 
other old-wifical absurdities. Wc 
take the liberty of modernizing the 
greater part of the original ortho- 
graphy. 

1163 In June tliis year, there ap- 

jjcared two fearful comets, before the sun- 
mtising a quarter of an hour, with a ra- 
dfent crow'n over them. In .Inly aiul. 
August this year, that w'icked spirit and 
enemy of mankind, Salhan^ so acted his 
part with thunder and 6re, exhibiting 
himself in divers horrid postures, was 
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visibly seen by many thousands of people 
of all kinds. This same year also died 
that holy and noble Kincj Malcolm, &.e. 

In the month of August, the same year, 
before the King’s deaths appeared two 
blazing comets an hour before the sim- 
rising, one in the south, and another in 
the north. 

116’d In the month of May, this 

year, K. William went beyond seas, and 
shortly thereafter returned without so 
much as smelling the Holy Land. 

1 130. — 7'liis year, K. James caused 
cast in Flanders ii great cannon, weigh* 
ing 3000 weight, which he brought home 
to Scotland, of brass, with this inscrip* 
tion moulded on her : 
fllilstri Jaroho Scolloium principi digno, 
Ilcgi magnirico, dimi fulminc castra re- 
duce, 

Factusrsum sub co, nunciipor ergo Leo. 

This was the first cannon, or bombard, 
of any strength or bigness, that ever was 
in Scotland. 

In xVugust 1 1‘32, from Bohemia, sent 
by John Huss, came Paul Crau, who 
first dis[)laycd the bright beams of the 
(gospel in St, Andrew’s, and detected the 
fopperies and idolatries of the Romish 
hotirc. 

The year 1 133, the King, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the Llergy, but espe- 
cially of Henry Wardlaw,, Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, bestowed the Abbey of Mel- 
ro'<s upon a lubbardly monk of the Cister- 
tian Order, who had written a blasphe- 
mous pamphlet against Paul Crtui’s here- 
sy, named John Fogo. 

L509 This year, there raged one cpi- 

demick sickness, that killed only brave 
and able men ; this the commons (being 
untouched themselves) called stooj/^gal- 
I ant* 

1510 The 23d of July, this year, a 

man p.issesscd with the devil, being stark 
mad, in Dundee, kills a religious noble- 
woman, of the order ol St. I'lancis, and 
two others, whereof one l»ig w^ith child, 
and three men. 

1510 — Ceitain Hermans, this year, 
dig gold in Oaw'ford iMoor, and m Clydcs- 
tlale ; flie King employ, them, and many 
are put to work in the mines. 

J511 — For grief of ibis loss, (the de- 
feat of Solway Mos?.,) and disgrace put 
on liim by his proud and factious ncJnlity, 
the King sickens of a Lent fever, at Falk- 
land ; the Queen, in the mean time, is 
brought to bed of a daughter, christened 
Mary. Ncw^*: w hereof being brought to 
the King, l:e tin .is himself to the wall, 


and, with a grievous groan, says, “ F.-of- 
land did come with a lass, and it Will go 
with one — devil go with it !’* and so, with- 
out any more words to a purpose, de- 
parts this life. 

1518. the Lord Clinton, riding 

at anchor with his ships, lands some 5000 
men on the coast of Fife, to spoil the 
country ; but, before tlicy did much harm, 
they were rencountered by the Laird of 
Wemyss, and the Barons of Fife, all well 
horsed, who rode them flat dowm with 
their horses ; and having killed alwve 
700 of them, forced the remnant to save 
themselves by wading in sea to th§ necks, 
before they could gain their flat-bottomed 
boats. Having purchased no better booty 
then their hack full of shakes and xvatt 
skins,, the good entertainment the Eng- 
lish did receive in Fife at this time saved 
it in all the progress of this war from any 
further trouble. 

1554. — In the beginning of the year, 
Norman Leslie, that had killed David 
Beaton, the Cardinal, returns to Scotland ; 
but, for fear of the Regent (Arran) de- 
parts to Fiance, and by the French King 
is made colonel of the Scots I^ncicrs 
He behaved himself nobly and bravely, 
and w'as killed in Picardy, warring against 
the enemy. 

1555, — This year, Henry St. Clair, 
Dean of Glasgow, one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice, a learned lawyer, 
returns from France, and, in a brief and 
methodical way, orders the form of pro- 
cess before the Lords of Session. 

This year, also, John, Earl of Athole, 
is sent by the Queen- Regent against the 
relxjl John Mudyard, who takes him, and 
brings him bound to Ihe Queen- She 
pardons him his life, conditionally he 
should fur ever dwell confined in the 
town of Perth ; hut lie wms no sooner dis- 
missed, but, inconlincnt thereafter, he 
betakes himself to the mountains, and 
learns the Queen- Regent to hold the foxe 
heifer hy the rate, qhmll ihae had him in 
hej hands. 

1558. — A fearful comet apjieared this 
year, w hich not only (as the seiiuel prov- 
ed), poi tended change in Government, 
hut in religion likeviise. Many wore the 
monsters and prodigies that Scotland pro- 
duced this year ; hut lliese I leave to he 
looked oil hy the filers of the time, 

1567. — In the month of Doccinber, 
Robert Jack, a merchant in Dundee, was 
hangit and quartered, for lalse coijue^ 
called Hard Ileadcs, w hich he had caused 
coin in Flanders, and brought home. 

1570 In August, this year, Matthew, 
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Karl of liCiniox, heUl ,i rarliamcnt at Stir- 
ling, which w not recorded amongst the 
j)iintcd statiTtes of this King's reign, 
w herein the young King, (four years old,) 
being prc'^cnt, the said Regent made a 
speech to the estates of the realm, during 
which the King looked up, and espied a 
hole in the rbof of the house, by the lack 
of some sklaits, and, after the Regent 
had ended his harangue, he said, “ / 
think there is anc hole in this Parlia- 
ment.” In ed’oet, ere long his Majesty’s 
words W'erc found true. 

J581. — As also the Parliament granted 
a privilege of silk-making to Robert Dick- 
son. 

1613 On the 15th of September, 

James Stewart, called of Jerusalem, and 
Mr Robert Philpc, a priest, the one for 
saying messc, and the other for hearing 
it, arc both of them sentenced (according 
to the laws of the land), by the Justice- 
General, to lose their heads. 

1614 — There was a proclamation pub- 
lished, that none of the name of Macgre- 
gor use, or carry any other weapon, ex- 
cept a pointless knife, under pain of death. 

Sir James gives a very minute de- 
scription of the apjtearance of Mon- 
trose, on receiving his sentence from 
the Parliament. We extract the 
most striking passages — observing 
that the annalist, in relating circum- 
stances, seems not in the least moved, 
either about the romantic character, 
or the unhappy fate, of this illus- 
trious cavalier. 

1650. — Monday, May 20. — The Pari, 
mett about 10 a clockc, and immediately 
after the doune sitting, James Grhanic 
wes brought befor them, by the magis- 
tratts of Edr., and ascendit the place of 
delinquents. ** • * •••• 
made no rcpl.iy, but was commandit to 
sitt doune on his knees, and recce ve his 
sentence, \vich he did. Archd. Johnston, 
the Clerke Register, read it, and the 
Dempster gave the doume ; and imme- 
diately rissing from oil’ his knees, with- 
out sjKjaking one word, he was renioued 
thence to the pnsson. Ilebcliaucd him- 
self all this time in the housse with a-gratc 
dcall of courage and modestie, vnmoued 
and vndanted, as aj)pcircd ; only he sighed 
too scLierall tymes, and rovlled liis ciyes 
;.longcs all the corners of the liovsse ; and 
ill the reading of the sentence he lift vpc 
his face, withovt any word speaking. 

lie p^jjj^ntit liimselfe in a svtte of 
blacke clothe, and a skarlet coate to his 
knee, trimmed woth silver galouns, lined 
‘.vitli criinsonc tafta; one his head a bc- 


ucr hate and silucr band ; be look it sonic- 
quhat pale, laiike-faced, and harrey- 

Tiiesday, May 21. — This afteiroDiic 
James Grhamc was exeevitf, confoimcto 
the sentence of Parliament, at 3 a clocke. 

On the day after the execution of 
IMoiJtrose, the house appointed a 
committee to try fifty-four witches ! 

16.51. — January 12 — This day, Lieu- 
tenant-General Miildlcton W'as released 
from his excommunication, and did his 
penance in .^aeklolb m Dundee Church ; 
and Colonel Archibald Stfachan was e\- 
comrnunic.itcd, ajid ddiveicd to the dtvit^ 
in the church of Perth, the same day. 

Many such curious and amusing 
passages as the above are to bo 
found throughout tltese ^‘^Annules/' 
which, though forming upon the 
whole a somewhat heavy hoirk, ate 
well worthy of a perusal by all who 
take any interest in the history of past 
events. It is true, we do not here 
find the graces of the modern histo- 
rian, nor are we carried on as through 
the pages of Robertson and Laing, 
in rapturous^ admiration of the com- 
position, or involuntary acquiescence 
in the philosophy, of what we are 
reading ; yet if we entertain the 
least curiosity respecting the more 
familiar and domestic history of our 
ancestors, it is only in the simple and 
unvarnished writings of such an- 
nalists as Sir James Dalfour, who 
alone may be called original histo- 
rians, that we are to look for its gra- 
tiiiciUion. 

The person to whom the public 
has been indebted for this valuable 
publication is, we perceive from the 
dedication, Mr James Haig, one of 
the Assistants in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. It has often 
been observed, that such publicarions 
are ever more fortunate for the pub- 
lic tlnin lor the Lditor, that indi- 
vidual seldom deriving any benefit 
from his work, except the gratifica- 
tion of his own enthusiasm, while 
he scarcely ever fails to promote the 
convenience and pleasure of the world 
at large. \Vq hope, however, from 
the extension and respectable list of 
subscribers prefixed to the first vo- 
lume, that the Editor of Sir James 
Balfour will find no occasion to re- 
gret his engagement in the task which 
he has so meritoriously and satisfac- 
torily executed. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF LOllO IJYRON. 

[That the spirit of Burns still hovers among the peasantry of his native county of 
Ayr, we think will he manifest from the following letter and \erses, which have 
lately been sent to uS from an Ayrshire village, by one of the same class to which 
Burns belonged. Most willingly have we acceded to the request of the author in 
giving a place to these stanzas, which, though liable to various objections when 
judged of hy fastidious rules of modern taste, yet, we cannot help thinking, display a 
very considerable extent of intellectual capacity, vigorous imagination, and correct- 
ness, if not djplicacy, of feeling. In short, had the lines of Hugh Brown’s destiny 
been cast in irfbre pleasant places, we doubt not that he would have made no con- 
temptible figure in the eyes of his fellow-men.] 


Mil EDITOR, 

The inclosed lines were composed 
when tlie mania was raging for com- 
position about the noble poet to 
whose memory they are dedicated. 
They were throtyn into a corner (per- 
haps it would have been better they 
had never been drawn from it), and 
casting my eye-^ t’other day updn 
them, the very noble thought struck 
me of sending them to the Kditor of 
the Kdinhurgh - Magazine, that he 
might judge whether they are wor- 
thy of a place in that Miscellany, or 
only tit to 

“ Bouse a dead man into rage, . v 

And warm with red resentment the wan 
cheek.” 

If, Sir, it be any apology for these 
verses to say that 1 am illiterate, I 
acknowledge that 1 am so, though 
the piece itself would tell you this, 
as I have heard or seen somewhere, 

in language more expressive than 
words.” If you think it worthy of 
a place, I shall be very happy should 
you insert it ; if not, there is, Mr 
Editor, a receptacle near you, through 
which it can be conveyed to the dead 
stream of Eethc. Throw it there in 
silence^ for 1 think it is at least 
worthy to be forgotten.. 

Yours, Sic. 

Hugh Brown. 

Nov, 

The harp of the minstrel is hung in the 
hall, 

And bis llooling existence is o’er ; 

And still are its strings, as it sleeps on 
the wall, 

lake the lingers that swept it before. 

1 1 is eye, once so bright, has been robb’d 
of its fire ; 

His bosom, once wild as the wave, 
Which the shrill note of Liberty’s trump 
could inspire. 

Or the heart-thrilling tonts of the ttell- 
swri>t lyre, , 

Is silent and still as the grave. 


“ Ho had evil within him”— we see the 
dark shade 

When liis bosom’s deep secrets we 
scan ; 

Yet Ins arm was still lifted the freeman 
to aid, 

And his deeds shed a lustre on man. 

If the dark cloud of hutc o’er his bosom 
did'low’r, 

If he wish’d to the desert to flee, 
lie was only the foe of the minion of 
pow’r, 

Who, iicnd-like, stalks over the earth for 
an hour, 

But was over the friend of the free. 
The soft scenes of Nature for him had no 
charms, 

The riv’let and fast-fading flow’r 
Awak’d not his soul like the horrid alarms 

When a nation is wreck’d in an hour. 
In the dark sweeping storm by Omnipo- 
tence driv’n, 

In the flash and the long pealing roll. 
In the rocking of earth, in the fro Aiiing 
of heav’n, 

When the pillars of Nature seem trem- 
bling and riv’n, 

’Twas a beam of delight to his soul. 

As he wander’d (oh, Greece !) o’er thy 
once-hallow’d ground. 

And stood on the warrior’s grave. 

He heard but the voice of opprchsion 
around, 

And saw but the home of the slave, — 
As he gaz’d through the vi^ta of ages gone 
by, 

In the glory and pride of the world,— 
As he gaz'd on the iiiins that round him 
did lie. 

It drew from liis bosom a sorrowful 

Where Tyranny’s Hag was uidml’d. 

lie tun’d his wild lurp (»’er the luins of 
Greece, 

Hisstrains were nnjUssion’d and strong. 
They solaced his heart like a scrapli of 
Peace, 

While her freedom arose with his song. 
And when the bright sun of their free- 
dom arose, 

His heart full of rapture ador’d. 
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The morning had clawnM on their fatal 
repose. 

Their slumbers were broken, they rushM 
on their foes. 

To shiver the chains tliey abhorr’d. 

Did he fall in the struggle when Greece 
would Imj free ? 

*Twas a star blotted out on their shore, 

But his hovering spirit yet triumphs with 
thee. 

Though his brave arm can aid thee no 
more. 

lie cjtpired as the torch of thy glory grew 
bright, 

In the gl()iir)us noon of his day ; 

His triumph was short, like the meteor of 

Light, 


NOTICK OF TIIK SCOTTISH M'Ji 
CIIAI 

Among the violent revolutions 
wliich have altered the condition of 
mankind, some have been more re- 
markable in ilicmselves than tlie Ke- 
foriTiation, but none liave been fol- 
lowed by results so interesting to 
Britons, Upon the (’ontinent, tlie 
struggle between the old and the new 
faith was conducted witli great aspe- 
rity ; hut a triumph being gained by 
the one, the other was reduced to 
suffer in silence and obscurity, or a 
compromise was ultimately made, 
which, leaving both parties to pro- 
fess their peculiar creeds, nicely ad- 
justed their respective political in- 
U-rests. Each faith, it is true, has at 
different times distinguished itself by 
different conduct towards the other, 
but still their relative conditions have 
in tlie main been sufficiently definite. 
In Britain, tlie case has been very 
different. One part of the island re- 
ceded from Home with slow and un- 
willing steps, retaining anxiously as 
much of her dogmas, her guverri- 
mciit, and litiial, as it could recon- 
cile to that standard of failli whicli 
it had thosen. 'fhe tyranny of a 
self- willed iiionareh diove the Ulcr- 
gy into measures which they did not 
generally a})prova; and his contisca- 
tions and piofusion gained over tlic 
aristocracy to a cliange which they 
wtre seldom able and eeldoin anxious 
to apiircciate. When the death of 
his amiable successor raised to the 
throne a bigotted Queen, the people 
returned without great reluctance to 
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As it flashes o’er hcav’ii with its long train 
of light — 

For, like it, he vanish’d away. 

You have seen the bright summer's suii 
sink in the west, 

And the glories that shrouded him 
there, 

Like the splendours that dwell on the 
heav’n of the blest, 

Immortal, unclouded, and fair. 

So the halo ol glory shaTl circle his name, 

Ilis wreath shall tteiivilly bloom, 

And lintam, ti lumj'ljjiit, ber ])y ion shall 
claim, 

As he shines uith Ihegieat in the temple 
of Fume, 

The triumph of man o’er the tomb ! 


RGY, OR SKaVl( l>in)OK,” or 
m:s I. 

the creed of their forefatheis ; and 
had )iot Eiizahcth's personal status 
and political fights bt'en closely in- 
terwoven with the success of I'rotcs- 
tantism, there is good reason to con- 
clude, that neiilier she nor her clergy 
would have inade any great change 
on the (’Iiiirch wlneh Mary had re- 
stored. But the intcreoiirsc between 
the foreign ileformers and the Eng- 
lish had been very close during the 
Marian persecution ; and the divines 
who had found a liospi table refuge 
abroad, returned fraught witli the 
opinions which had been there es- 
poused by the most conspicuous Fro- 
testants, and defended by theolo- 
gians of admirable talent. The sur- 
plice, the cross, the ritual, and the 
hierarchy, were held by these re- 
fugees as suiKTstitious in themselves, 
and deserving of abhorrence, as hav- 
ing been consecrated <to p'pistical 
idohitry. The injudicious blending 
of neglect and severity whieh cha- 
racterized the eonduet of the (’hurch 
towards the J^iritans, widened a 
breadi whieh mutual kind feeling 
might at one time diave (iitindy 
closed. Each party regaidiil the 
otlicr with equal harshin^Ss, but they 
conducted themsdves with unequal 
policy. 'J’lic Cliureh, deju riding on 
#its civil estahlibhmcnt, was ready to 
punish and cxasjicrate latlicr than 
win over the disaffected, Avliile the 
Puritans esteemed the (diiirch of 
iingland as scarcely preferable to the 
Church of Rome, and held it a rcli'» 
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^ioiiH duty to use the most strenuous 
exertions for its second reformation. 
These exertions were not the less 
unremitting^ — peril is ps not the less 
success.^ul — that tliey were necessa- 
iily clandestine. Satire, argument, 
and accusation, severally prevailed 
over those whose dispositions laid 
them more open to their indaence. 
They who have studied the minute, 
or rather the neglected history of the 
reign of p^lizabeth, know that a pe- 
riod in which our popular historians 
hav<j been so much daz/ded with the 
s])leiuUnir of victory, and the success 
of gcMierdl politics, is justly interest- 
ing for matters of less notoriety, but 
possessing greater influence on the 
destinies of the empire. 

Mdicn IClizaheth was succeeded by 
James, a monarch was placed at the 
head of the English nation, than 
whom a person less qualifled for that 
splendid eminence couhl- scarcely 
have been found. Christened a Ca- 
tholic, and educated a Presbyterian, 
eonnected by private politiesrwith the 
^ first, and by polemical agreement 
with the second, he had excited in 
both expectations which his ardent 
espousal of the Episcopal faith show- 
ed, that, even had he been able, he 
would not have been willing to gra- 
tify. Ever obtruding on his subjects 
his notions of the regal prerogative! 
he irritated them more than the 
harshest exercise of his most du- 
bious powers would have done, ha<l 
he combined with it the English 
straight- fo! irnuhicss, and the abili- 
ties of his jireilfcessors of the House 
of d\idor. He seems to have thought 
of the Puritans wdth sueh an invo- 
luntary shudder as a man must feel 
who remembers a wild beast, from 
whose claws he has been unexpected- 
ly extricated. Had his pacific pre- 
dilections been directed rather to 
some feasible plan for uniting the 
tlivisions of his people, than to un- 
manly disregard of the insults of fo- 
reign powers, Ji is iiJFarts would pro- 
bably have bnecn successful ; he might 
have been reme^abored as ope of the 
most fortunate dhnonarchs, and Iia^ e 
been assigned a niche in the temple of 
Paine, b&ide the Alfreds, the Bruces, 
and the Anumines. , In England, 
he exposed liimself, by assisting in 
the deliberations of religious assem- 
blies, to the criticism of aB his sub- 


jects, and- the sneers and cavils of a 
numerous party. In Scotland, his 
views were more extensive tlian in 
England, the changes which he ef- 
fected were much more im'portant, 
and yet, though they called forth 
more open repreliension than his 
English politics, they seem not. to 
have excited more real dislike. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether a 
careful continuance in his policy 
would not, in one or two generations, 
have assimilated the ritual, as it had 
already assimilated the ecclesiastical 
government of his kingdoms. 

But Charles ascended the throne 
without that experimental acquaint- 
ance which his father had got of the 
character of his countrymen, — the 
perjervidum Scotorum iriffeninm , — 
and without that caution or timidity 
which marked his father's policy.' 
He was attached by interest and con- 
viction to the Established Episcopal 
Church, and formed an early deter- 
mination to consider its enemies as 
the foes both of God and of the 
King. He cooled the affection of his 
nobles by the injudicious preferring 
of Churchmen to high offices of 
State, and he alarmed the landed 
proprietors by measures which seem- 
ed to prepare the way for a restora- 
tion to the Church of the demesnes 
and revenues which the Reformation 
had scattered among the laity. . His 
lofty addresses to his Parliaments, 
and his long disuse of them, disgusted 
the Aristocracy, without whose ac- 
quiescence no European monarchy 
can long endure ; and his aggrandise- 
ment of the Church, though it endear- 
ed diim to many of the priesthood, 
associated in the minds of the laity 
the ideas of arbitrary power and ec- 
clesiastical favouritism. But even 
the Churchmen were not universally 
attached to his measures. Some of the 
most strenuous and able adherents 
of the government and Liturgy of 
the Church were attached to certain 
of the doctrinal tenets of Calvin. 
They would have recoiled from any 
ecclesiastical intercourse with Calvin a 
successors, but they venerated the 
.roembry of St. Augustine, with that 
fervour which has always distin- 
guished the Western Church, and 
embraced the opinions which the 
Bishop of Hippo and the Reformer 
of Geneva espoused in common. .The 
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King and his favourite ecclesiastics 
embract'd other tenets ; and though 
u.'t; now liope that a question, which 
an infallible church has not been 
able to decide — which has distracted 
the most pious, and divided the most 
learned, is not a subject on which 
cliversity of opinions is heresy, yet 
the seventeenth century was not the 
age of forbearance. They who could 
not understand were able to rail, and 
the epithets ot'J'anatic and self-right^ 
rous wore bandied about till the dis- 
putants were heated to that degree in 
which, with equal pleasure, they 
lead or are led to the stake of mar- 
tyrdom. 

In the summer of 1633, while the 
people were thus distracted with con- 
troversy, and many of them alienated 
from the throne and the mitre, 
Charles visited his ancient kingdom 
of Scotland. 1 1 was here determined 
that a book of Canons and a Liturgy 
should be forthwith prepared for 
the Church of Scotland, and that in 
the meantime the English Prayer- 
book and ceremonies should be used 
in the Chapel-Hoyal. This code of 
C'anon Law was promulgated upon 
the ^i3d of May 1635, and was of a 
texture but ill calculated to soothe the 
minds of a nation, whose recent his- 
tory had been so adverse to religious 
restraint. At Christmas 1636, the 
famous Service-book*' of Charles 
J. was published. This is a book 
which, dn its momentous consequen- 
ces, lias no equal. It discomfited in 
one day the cautious policy of many 
years ; it almost anpihilated the 
Church for which it was composed ; 
it added the last drop to that ^up 
of misgovern ment, whose overflow 
brought to untimely deaths a minister, 
a primate, and a monarch, — deluged 
three kingdoms with the best blood 
of their peoi)le, and kindled a civil 
war, over whose woeful embers our 
forefathers were long doomed to 
tread, and which their posterity can- 
not congratulate themselves on seeing 
totally extinguished. 

Arma, 

Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Pcriculosae plenum opus alese 
Tractas et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cinere doloso. 

llor. Car, JAl. IL 0. i. 
The practice of the various churches 
in j^eotland, relative to Liturgies, has 


not been uniform. That some pre- 
scribed form of public devotions was 
used during the neat of the Reforma- 
tion is admitted, but different opi- 
nions seem to be entertained as to 
what this form was. The more able 
among the Clergy claimed a right oT 
occasional deviation, and even of 
conceiving extemporary prayers; and 
as it is not to he thought that many 
of them would willingly lie under an 
imputation of the want of talent, the 
use of a Liturgy must gradually have 
become somewhat unfrequent. Yet 
itwasnever extinct; and indeed, mnn 
the extracts about to be made from 
the writings of a Prelate who flourish- 
ed in the time of King dames VI., 
it seems highly probable that, at least 
in the considerable churches, some 
form of prayer was held to be the re- 
gular sei vice. Rishop Cowper of Gal- 
loway has small collects interspersed 
throughout his works, wliich show' 
a familiarity with that species of 
prayer ; and besides other instances 
of adherence to set forms, he seems 
to have alw'ays used, at entering the ^ 
desk or pulpit, the exclamation, “ My 
help is in the name of the Lord,’* 
— a practice not only of the Church 
of Rome, hut also, as appears from her 
ritual, of the Church of Geneva, lii 
his ‘'seven days conference,** dcdica- 
ied to the King, he makes a Cuihulw 
Christian carry a Catholic Jtoman to 
the Protestant Church, and it is the 
aim of the former to convince the lat- 
ter, that tlie service of the Reformed 
is better than that of the Church of 
Rome. This conviction, it seems, was 
not difficult to eftect; for, though the 
Protestant interlocutor was no Har- 
row, his friend was no Bellarmine. 
Rut the arguments, which make ^lo 
great figure in a book of controver- 
sies, may he very useful in elucida- 
ting antiquities. We extract only what 
relates to the matter in hand, and 
may observe in passing, that in at 
least part of their service, the Church 
of Scotland, in the reign of King 
James VL, closefy resembles that of 
the present Estapljsbe^ Church of 
Holland. The Romaii asks his friend. 

What is this the people arc gttng to do ? 

C— They jx>w themselves oefore the 
Lord, to make an humble confession of 
Iheir sins, and supplication for mercy, 
which you will hear openly read out by 
the public reader. 
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j 7 . — liut ,\ Ii.it tiity lunv t U)? 

— I'A.'i) (ine as you sec, 

tlKii l*'-.ilui-l)0(ik, lhat all nt them, \\\i[\ 
«aic heart aini luoiith, may smg unto the 
la)ul. 'I'hcie i.s the psalm which -the 
reader liatli proeKnmed ; if you please 
yam may sio^ w ith them, or if you cari- 
mit, follow' them in your heart.. 

II — So 1 will. What doth the reader 
now ? — IS he making another piayer ? 

f’ — No; yonder book which now he 
opens IS the Bihlc ; you will hear him 
rciid some portion of Holy Scripture. 
« « • « These arc the three cxer- 

cise*!! which aic used in all our congrega- 
tions every Sahhith, one hour bcfoie the 
jiri acher eoirie in ; first prayer, then 
jisalnis, then reading of Hedy ^-rijituro. 
n — nut vvh.it arc they doing now ? 
f’ — You hear the third hell ringing, 
and in this sp.icu the reading ce.aseth, and 
at the end of the hell-ringing the preacher 
will cume. 

After sonic conversation about 
Larin jiraycrs^ the stranger observes 
the clergyman enter the pulpit, and 
asks how to cuiuliict hiuisolf. 

C — Trouble you not — do as you sec 
others beside you ; for, first, he will con- 
ceive a pr.iyer, at the which the people 
huinbk llieinselves ; thereafter he reads 
his text of Holy Scripture ; this the people 
liear iviih re\orence; then be falls to the 
jire.uhing, whicli some hear with their 
lieads covcicd, some otherwise, (In that 
Vtm may do as your health requires) : 
tiu* ])reachiMg being ended, he concludes 
all with a thanksgiving ; after which there 
i> a psalm sung by the whole congrega- 
tion ; and then the minister blesscth the 
people 111 the name of the Lord, and so 
ilomits them. You will see no other 
thing here. 

The conference ends immediately 
after this, by tlic Jtnnan becoming a 
Hrott stant. 

'riie compilers of the Liturgy of 
U;37 b.'id tbiee objects chiefly in 
\ic\v, — swell a simibarity to the Eng- 
lish Hook as might evince the, re- 
spect w'bich the ‘ocottisb Church bore 
to her through whom she derived 
the N/ovv.vA/m/, — at the same time, 
such .1 difference from it as might 
assert her own indcpfii<lt*nce, and 
Mich alterations as might exclude 
Irotn the prioBthood those who were 
inclinM to interpret any part of the 
English Liturgy in the sense of the 
ruriiaiis. It remains to show how 
'well they accomplished these objects. 

'i he Idturqy was compiled mostly 
.vor„ xvii. 


by t!u' Hidiops of ILws and Ihin- 
blanc, ami wa^ revised lu Lnjd njd by 
Archbishop Laud and Hishop W'^ren. 
The older Scottish Prelaf.^ were un- 
favourable to tlie cxpciiment, but 
their wishes were overruled. 

The 'I’itle runs thus : “ The Book 
of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other 
parts of divine service, for the use of 
the Church of Scotland, with a Pa- 
raphrase of the Psalms in metre, by 
King James the VI."' It is some- 
what oddly introduced, by a procla- 
mation in the Scottish form,i — a letter 
addressed by his Majesty to Hie Of- 
ficers of the Courts, charging them 
“ to give notice to his .subjects to 
conform .themselves exclusively to 
this ritual, and to command all 
churchmen to take especial care that 
it he duly observed, and it^ oppiign- 
ers condignly censured and punished, 
and that two copies of it he provid- 
ed for every parish church before the 
next festival of the Passover." It was 
intended to be first used on that day, 
but as the decisive time approached, 
the hearts of those in power bcem to 
have failed them, for they postponed 
its introduction till the ‘23d of July. 
Eastcr-day fell that year on the 9th 
of April, so that an additional period 
of between three fftjd four months 
was thus afforded for the intrigues 
of the opposers and the favourers of 
the measure. Still more time might 
have been given, but the Council 
was desirous to have the experiment 
tried at Edinburgh during the term 
of the Court of Session, wliile tlic 
most active and influential among the 
nobility and gentry were at hand. 

The proclamation is followed by a 
mild preface, setting foith the ad- 
vantages of public Liturgies, .ind the 
propriety of the Scottish C'hurch fol- 
lowijig the Servicc-hook of England, 
and concluding with an allusion to 
the practice of the early lleformers. 
After this, come two rubrics, similar 
to the two last iii the discourse con- 
cerning the service of the Cliurcli 
prefixed to the English Liturgy, and 
thf n the Discourse Of Ceremonies, 
why some he abolished and some re- 
tained." Then follow certain rubrics 
and tables, which difFer from those in 
the English model in no point wor- 
thy of notice, except in the Calendar 
and Table of Lessons. Here the 
4 C 
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Jlomaii (.'oinputationj by C’alcnils, 
Nones, and Ides, is iiilroduccd in a 
col inn n botvveen the Sunday letters 
and the Sajnts’ names; the lessons 
are so distributed as to include very 
little of the Apocrypha; and several 
national Saints, who arc omitted in 
the English Book, have anniversa- 
ries assigned them. Among these 
are St. Mungo, Colman, St. (Jolum- 
ba, Palladius, St. Ninian, and Queen 
Margaret. 'I'his respect was shown 
to these Saints in eonsequenee of 
special instructions from England. 

The daily service is introduced by 
a rubric of directions to the Presbyter 
or Mimster, and it is remarkable that 
the word Priest occurs very rarely 
throughout the book. It begins with 
the reading of sentences, but a selec- 
tion of them has been made different 
from that in the English Liturgy. The 
Exhortation and Confession are unal- 
tered, except by the addition to the 
end of the latter of the words, “ and 
the salvation of our own souls.” The 
Absolution is somewhat different in 
form, but not in meaning. The ser- 
vice proceeds without great altera- 
tion to the rubric concerning the 
lessons, which, as well as the Epistle 
and Gospel, are allowed to be sung 
in a plain tune. The Psalm Donii^ 
nus rcfrit me is appointed instead 
of the JJeriedicile. After this there are 
only a few verbal alterations to the 
end of the third collect for grace, the 
state-prayers, and those which follow 
them, being put after the Litany. 

The order for evening prayer pre- 
sents, at first sight, a considerable 
difference from the English form, 
hut thi^ vanishes upon an attention 
to the rubrics. It is succeeded by 
the crc(xl of St. Athanasius, which, 
however, is called only by its true 
name, Quicun(jue wit. 

1 n the Litany, till the end the 
prayer, ive humbly beseech ihee^ 
the alterations are slight. After this 
there is either a great confusion iii 
the arrangement, or the prayers for 
the King, the Royal Family, and 
the Clergy, are appointed to be read 
even when the Litany is used — an 
unnecessary elongation of the service. 
After these come' a collect for the' 
ember wcck.s, the prayer of St. Chry- 
sostom , and the blessing. These are 
succeeded by the occasional prayers 
and thanksgivings, didering little 


from the present collection, except 
in the want of the prayus for the 
High Court of Parliament, and for 
all conditions of men, and the gene- 
ral thanksgiving. These, indeed, were 
not inserted in the English Liturgy 
till after the Ilestoration, and, along 
with the preface, weie drawn up by 
that most accomplished casuist. Bi- 
shop Sanderson. 

It would he tedious to collate the 
collccLs for ihe Sundays and holidays 
through the year. Several clianges 
occur in the form of these, but few 
in the sense, 'i'he Epistles and Gos- 
pels, and indeed all parts oi Sciiptuie 
fj noted in the Liturgy, are according 
to the new translation, W'hile in the 
English Prayer-book of that time 
they were according to the formi r 
version. Jii the eommunion office 
the alterations arc great ; hut as they 
involve doctrines which characterise 
the successors of those for whom this 
Liturgy was compiled, a connected 
account of them will be given in the 
sequel. 

In the order for the public mini- 
stration of Baptism, this petition is 
inserted in the first collect : “ Sanctify 
this fountain of Ba])tism, thou that 
art the sanctifier of all things.” Op- 
posite to it is a direction to have the 
water changed at least twice in the 
month, and for the minister to use 
these words of blessing over the 
water so changed before it he used. 
The sign of the cross is retained, as 
also is the choice of immersion or 
sprinkling. The alterations on the 
order for private baptism arc unim- 
portant, and the order for the baptism 
of those of upper years was not 
drawn up till after the Restoration. 

The Catechism is much the same 
with our present one. The order for 
Confirmation is defective in the want 
of the preface, of that most solemn 
adjuration, from thu mouth of the 
Bishop, which follows it, and of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

Several alterations have been made 
on the office for 4 , matrimony, hut 
they arc not such as to remove the 
objections which, from various quar- 
ters, have been made to the expres- 
sions used in that ceremony.' The 
recommendation to the new-married 
persons, to receive the holy sacrament 
on.tlieir marriage-day, is changed in- 
to a positive gominand. 
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The offices for' the visitation ami rious versions, King James’ ought 
the communion of the sick follow not to be entirely forgotten, 
with little alteration. The burial- In the reign of Kdward VI,, two 
service will be afterwards taken no- Liturgies were published, 'differing in 
tice of. The churching of women, many respects ft om each other. The 
and the service for the first day of communion office, or, as it is called, 
Lent, differ very slightly from the the in the first of these, though 
English book. afterwards rejected, for reasons not 

The Psalter is appointed to be used sufficiently known, has been always 
according to the new translation, highly esteemed by fhat class of 
from the Hebrew, and not, as still in Episcopalians who are called High 
the English Liturgy, according to the Churchmen. It is, therefore, not 
old version, whiclrgenerally follow;^ strange that, when the compilation of 
the Septuagint. The prayers to be a new Liturgy was entrusted to men 
used at sea were not added to the of these principles, much use would 
English Liturgy till the Restoration, be made of this Protestant Mass. It 
arnl of course they are not in the would lead to a long detail of cir- 
Scotch. cumstances, not generally intcrest- 

We have at present four attached ing, were we to remark all the points 
services commemorative of national on which the two differ, or coincide. 


events. Two of these events, the 
jMarf ijrdomund the Restoration, had 
not taken place when the Scotch 
Prayer-book was published, and the 
Gunpowder Plot was perhaps con- 
ceived to have no great relation to 
Scotland. Why Bishops, so strongly 
devoted to monarchy as the compil- 
ers of this book were, should have 
omitted a service for the Accession, it 
would perhajis be vain to enquire. 
After the Chanting Psalms follow 
the Psalms of King David, trans- 
lated by King James.’' It is gene- 
rally believed, that however distinct- 
ly this version is ascribed to the 
** Royal prentise,*’ he had actually a 
very small part in the Versification. 

1 1 is ascribing to it no high poetical 
merit to say, that it will suffer little 
from a comparison with our other 
English versions. The difficulty of 
turning the poetical parts of Holy 
Scripture into harmonious metre, and 
of preserving tlieir native spirit, has 
not yet been overcome. Steriihold 
and Hopkins are often flat, but it 
may be questioned whether more 
elegant versifiers have yet attained' 
their touching simplicity. Hopkins's 
Hundred Psalm, which the compi- 
lers of the selection now used by the 
Presbyterians have shown good taste 
in adopting, is, when accompanied by 
its proper tune, one of the most 
pleasing devotional hymns which 
can possibly be heard. Watts’s trans- 
lation is Vapid ; so is often Brady and 
Tate's. When the wishes of so many 
Episcopalians shall be gratified by 
an authorized selection from the va- 


Those who are curious in such mat- 
ters may consult the collation of the 
Protestant communion offices, drawn 
up by the late learned Bishop Horsc- 
ly, or to Bishop Ilickes's book on 
the priesthood,, where they are in- 
serted at length. There are, how- 
ever, two peculiarities, so interesting 
(as involving doctrines on which the 
Protestants differ as much among 
themselves as they do from the 
Church of Rome,) that it would be un- 
pardonable to omitanaccountofthem. 
Upon none of the points in ques- 
tion have so various doctrines been 
promulgated, as on the nature and 
efficacy of the Holy Sacrament. The 
Lutherans, in rejecting transubstan- 
tiation, have adopted a faith infinite- 
ly more incomprehensible ; and some 
of our recent sectaries leave it doubt- 
ful whether they have ever deemed it 
necessary to adopt any opinions or 
notions on the subject. The English 
reformers rejected no more of their 
previous belief than the corporal 
presence. They still hehl that after 
consecration, the body and blood of 
Christ are really present on the altar, 
and that they are offered to God as a 
material sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead. Although the doctrine of 
the real presence be still explicitly 
retained in the English Prayer-book, 
those parts of the service which point- 
edly infer the sacrifice were omitted, 
even in the time of King Edward. 
They were not restored in the same 
words in the Scotch Liturgy, but 
that they were implied, the following 
extracts will sufficiently evince. 
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In the prayer of roiisecration, the not he ftiifi'u i. ntly explicit, llicy arc 
piiLst beseot hes (bxl to bless, ■with altered tbu^ : 

his word and Holy Spirit, the gifts Almiglity Ood, with wliomdoli\(‘ 
and creatin^es of bread and wine, that the spirits of them that depart hcin'c 
they may become the body and blood in the Ijord, and In whom tlie souls 
of his most dearly-beloved Son. He of them that be elected, alter they 
then recites the words of institution be delivered from the huKlen of the 
as in the English service, after which flesh, be in joy and felicity, we give 
comes this rubric: '‘Immediately thee hearty thanks, for that it hath 
after shall bt^aid this memorial, or pleased thee to deliver this f namrj 
prayer of oblation, as followeth our brother, out of the nnserus of 
The memorial begins thus: “ Where- this sinful world, beseeching iliei-, 
fore, O Lord, and Heavenly Father, thatitniay please thee, of th^ gracious 
according to the institution of thy ‘goodness, shortly to aeeon.jihdi the 
dearly-bt'lovcd Son, our Saviour number of thine elect, and to hasten 
Jesus Christ, we, thy humble ser- tby kingdom ; that \v(‘, with this 
vants,Jdo celebrate and make lierelbe- our brother, and all other depaitcd 
fore thy Divine Majesty, with these in the true faith of thy b(»ly name, 
thy holy gifts, the memorial which may have our perfect consummation 
thy Son hath willed us to make, and bliss, both in hodj/ and sunl, in 
having in remembrance, &c. ; and *thy eternal and cvei lasting glory, 
vve entirely desire thy fatherly good- Amen,’* 

iiesR, mercifully to accept this our It remains to give the word- wliieli 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’* the same Churcli now uses m rela- 
te. tion to thccc two very interiaiing to- 

The words in which the faithful pics, 
departed arc alluded to are, consL The remembrance of tiic coimro- 
ilered in themselves, quite clear and tions which ensued on tlio pnbliea-^ 
explicit, but the invitation at the be- lion of the Scotch Liturgy ])i( v( ntid 
ginning of the prayer seems incoii- its rc-introduction upon the )h store- 
sistent with them. As in the En- tion of (diaries the Second. During 
glish Liturgy, this invitation runs, his reign, and that ot liis sf'lf- wj!1. d 
“ Let us pray for xhe whole estate of brother, the established Clergy were 
Christ’s Cflnirch, militant here on left much to their own di'^tn tifjii, in 
.earthy* while the prayer itself con- conducting the service of the ( hureb. 
tains these words : Some of tliem practised extemporary 

“ And wc also bless thy holy name prayer, while otheis assimilated their 
for all those thy servants who, bav- service as far as possible to the Li- 
ing finished their course in faith, do turgy. ’i'he Revolution, which do- 
now rest from their labo'urs. And prived the Episcopal (diurch ol' pc- 
w'c yield unto thee most high praise litical power, freed it also from its 
and hearty thanks, for the wonderful degraded political bondage, 'i bis 
grace and virtue, declared in all thy freedom it gradually improved, and, 
saints who have been the choice during the reign of (juecn Anne, 
vessels of thy grace, and the lights of when the Nonjuring Clergy were 
the world in their several genera- very high in the favour of the court, 
tions ; most humbly beseeching thee, the Engtosh Prayer-book was formal- 
tbat we may have grace to follow the ly introduced into all their congre- 
example of their stedfastness in thy >gations. The reason which is assign- 
faith, and obedience to Uiy holy ed for their adoption of the Englisli 
commandments, that, at the day of Liturgy,. instead of using their ow n, 
the general resurrection, we, and all is, tliat almost all the copies of the 
they which are of the mystical body latter had been destroyed during the 
of thy Son, may be set on liis right civil wars; and that as the reprinting 
hand, and hear that his most joyful of it was illegal, they had no altcr- 
voice, Come, ye blessed of my Fa- native but to compose a new one, or 
ther,” &c. &c. adopt that which had been the model 

The .second last collect in the of their own. What weight ought 
Scotch Burial office presents no such to be given to this reason we do not 
inconsistency. Le.st the words, as know; but there is now lying lu fore 
they are in tlic English Book, should us a copy of a reprint of the Scotch 
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liov in 17 1 i, fro i n tl u' proft cccui'cl by tlio following petitions, 
oi’ tlic \\v*U-kno\vn (’barlr^^ M’atson. Avhicli, in tbo iriav{»in opposite to 
facility, however, was «f course tliom, are called the and the 

liUich greater of procuring tbc En- invocaiwii. W epvintasiiltbeori- 
giisli tlnu^the S ’ottisli JJturgy. A ginal : 

great in.any copbs of ilio foinier wore “ Wherefore, O Lord, and heaven- 
sent down from Londtiii, at the ox- ly Father, according to the institu- 
])encc* of several pious persons, with tion of thy dearly- beloved Son, our 
the (^ucon at their In ad, along with Saviour Jcvsus Christ, wo, thy hum- 
a /)c/ to its use In Mr liarclay. hie servants, do celebrate and make 
The current, however, of the af- here, before thy Divine jMajesty, 
fcotions of the Scotch ran strong in with these thy holy gifts, which wk 
favour of the Communion office in now orir f.R unto thel, the memo- 
their old book, and tins office was rial thy Son hath commanded us to 
iT])rinted by itself at the press of the make ; having in remembrance his 
.celebrated Huddiinan, himself a dc- blessed passion and precious death, 
voted son of the Nonjnting Church, his mighty resurrection and glorious 
Sucii a license seems to have become ascension, rendering unto thee most 
not perfectly s.ife ; and, to obviate hearty thanks for the innumerable 
all danger, the Ibshops drew up a now benefits procured unto us by the same, 
tiicharistical oflice, still more like And we most humbly beseech thee, 
that in the first Liturgy of King Ed- O merciful Father, to hear us, and 
ward than their old one bad been, of thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe 
Tliis is ilie present authoiised Com- to bless and sanctify, with thy word 
inunion-scrvice of the Scotch Epis- and Holy Spirit, these thy gifts 
copaha is. Althougli tlic Sacrament and creatures of bread and wine, 
]•«, in several of tlndv congregations, that they may become the body and 
permitted to be dispensed according blood of thy most dearly-belovcd Son. 
to tin; English rites, yet this indul- And we earnestly desire thy fatherly 
gence arises from circumstances goodness to accept this our sacrifice 
feinpoiary iu iheir nature, and which, of praise and thanksgiving; most 
as tlu y gradually disappear, must humbly beseeching thee,” &c. 
leave' fho authorisi'd service to be. The intercessory prayer follows, 
generally used. A\'e have been more It is introduced by these words, 
minute in stating these facts, bo- “ Let us nray for the whole state of 
cau^ie the very existence of the new Christ’s Church,” where it will be 
office has been accidentally ovei looked observed, that the restriction to per- 
in a book, which, wlicii the ends of sons in this world is omitted. The 
public justice shall permit its tern- petitions tlicmsolves run in almost 
])Oiary intenliot to be taken off, must the sam# words as those which havo 
li * on the table of every Scotchman been already quoted, 
who c'lresfnr ihe literal y history of his It is unnecessary to notice the other 

country. Wc allude to the “ Mr- parts of this servict*. In England, 
mornl ibr the Bible Societies of Scot- it has been highly spoken of by many 
land,” — a hook which may teach eminent ilivines. The late Bishop 
certain reverend Englisli bibliogra- Ilorsely declared, that, were a choice 
pliers how to reconcile a deep research granted him, he would prefer the 
into thehistory of printing with good Scotch to the English forms, 
taste and professional character. Such, then, are some of the pecu- 

The title of this order is in these liaritics of this book. Tie .is nn- 
words: “ The (\>min union-office, for worthy to enjoy the blc.ssings of the 
the use of the Chin c^ii of Scotland, as British Constitution to whom the 
far as concernctb tbe ministration of smallest link in that chain of events 
that Holy Sacrament.” It is a small which procured them is unintcrest- 
duodccimo parnpldet. of about twenty ing. But avc shall look in vain, in tbc 
page'll contaiiiuig no mere of the history of England and of Scotland, 
Litmgy than is read after the dis- for an occurrence which, in its imme- 
mi^sal of the non-communicants. diate effects, nnd in its remote coiise- 
Ilere tlie w'orda of insiitution are qucnccs, was more momentous than 
the same as in the English Fraycr- ihii publication of the Service-book 
hook. 'J’hey are immediately sue- of King Charles I. 
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SKKTCHES IN BIOaRAPJlY *. 

Tji LS f biographical Sketches’* collatcial fame he had derived froio 
seem intended to servo as an answer them. He spoke with the feelings 
to Mr Disraeli’s book, “‘On the of a professional author. The “ fiiu 
Calamities of Authors; ’ a produc- frenzies'* of dilletanti litterateurs 
tioii which it is impossible to read were utterly iiicompreheiisihle to that 
without a mixture of humiliation great man’s mind. Nor was he siii- 
and sorrow. How far Mr C'layton gular in that respect. Stern reality 
lias succeeded in his benevolent pur- paralyses the wings of imagination, 
pose will probably appear in the sc- and disenchants that dreamy, sopori- 
quel of this article; meanwhile we ferous delusion, in which literary vo- 
inust remark, that J\Ir ]>’ Israeli and luptuarics are prone to indulge. 
j\Ir Clayton have contemplated the When a man has to provide for those 
subject of the influence of literature of his own house, and to gain his 
on character and happiness from bread by the sweat of his brain, he 
different points, and liave conse- is not particularly obnoxious to sen- 
quently arrived at opposite conelu- timental entliiisiasm. Literature is 
sions ; whereas, bad they taken their to him what law, physic, and di\i- 
stations on precisely the same ground, nity, are to the lawyer, the physi- 
aiid viewed the subject in the same cian, and tlic parson, — a profession 
attitude and bearing, the results by wdiich he must live, in the first 
would have very closely approxima- place, and earn fame in the next, if 
ted. Mr D'Israeli considers the in- he can. 

ffuence of literature on the character Hut the trade of author is ncces- 
and fortunes of profeysioml authors ; sarily the most precarious of all pro- 
Mr Clayton views it as it affects the fessions. It is dependent on a thou- 
liabits, feelings, and comforts, of sand contingencies, from which al- 
those who cultivate it merely as an most every other is exempt. M’hilo 
amusement. It is one thing to be men are litigious, the lawyers will 
dependent on literature for a subsist- prosper; wj^ile they contrive to 
ence ; it is another, and a very dif- contract disease, there is no fear of 
ferent thing, to look to it only as a the doctors ; while they retain a 
relaxation from business or care, and remnant of religion, the parson will 
as the probable source of reversion- fatten on his tithes ; while they put 
ary fame. The first consideration clothes on their backs, the spinner, 
with a professional author is, what weaver, dyer, merchant, and, last 
his writings will produce, and how not least, poor snip, will each and 
he may ino.st profitably ifansraute all have their pence ; and as these 
the productions of his genius or ta- wants are indestructible, so arc the 
lenls into the current coin of the employments to which they give 
realm. At this confession, the pam- rise. But how stands the case with 
pered sons of luxury and wealth, no literature.!^ It is a pure luxury, 
less than that drivelling class of ef- which the great herd of mankind can 
feminatc sentimentalifets who view do very w ell without ; and, like all 
the affairs of the world through the luxuries, exposed to the cver-vary- 
haze of their own hallucinations, ing caprices of taste ^nd fashion, 
may turn up their eyes in astonish- What is the rage to-day, may be 
ment;, but it is not the less true for contemned to-rnorrow. Now all 
their wonderment. Johnson, who mankind read poetry; now it is a 
was tolerably disciplined to the trade very drug in the market* At one 
of author, persisted to the last in time, the public taste demands to be 
inaintaining that no man would write fed with solids ; at another, with 
but for money, and that the pecuni- flummery and syllabub. ‘ At present, 
ary reconopenceof his literary labours the whole mass of the “ reading pub- 
was more acceptable to him than the lie** have taken to Magazines and Iltf- 
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views; will go down but 

bigh-wrought dcsciiptions, piquant 
ess lys, and laboured biitlboncry : 
solid literature is consigned to a few 
miserable pedants, .who have been 
gradually elbowed out of the way 
by the spruce bucks of the new 
school ; the iige of thinking and rea- 
soning is numbered with the years 
beyond the flood/’ Hence the whole 
covntatus of authors have be- 
come JMagaziners and Reviewers; 
even Campbell lias deserted the Muse 
of Liberty, and become the ferf of 
Colburn. 

Now, it is easy to see what must 
be the effects of such revolutions in 
public taste upon the fate and for- 
tunes of many poor fellows, who can- 
not, l*roteus-like, metamorphose 
their faculties into that particular 
form best adapted to the existing 
mode. Their productions, if not al- 
together unsaleable, must be disposed 
of at a prodigious discount. The 
booksellers, the real patrons of li- 
terature,” turn a deaf ear to their 
su])plications ; and the damnatory 
laconism, It won’t sell,” freezes 
the life-blood of the poor author, and 
“ makes him curse the hour in which 
he dared to interfere with” literature. 
To embitter bis misery, and envenom 
the wound that rankles in his soul, 
while he finds the offspring of his 
own toil contemned and despised, 
lie sees the arrantcsl trumpery .sail- 
ing down triumphantly on the tide 
of ))ublic favour, with the mob pa- 
trons of literature shouting in its 
wake ; and wliile he asks for bread, 
and receives, perhaps, a stone, the 
chink of the golden shower that de- 
scends on the cunning artificer of 
nonsense afiects him as the rusliing 
sound of water does the traveller 
perishing of thirst in the Sahara. Let 
Mr D’lraeli now prepare his tablets, 
and open his “ Rook of Calamities.” 
lie cannot fail to find matter in ahun- 
daiici* for a new chapter in his me- 
lancholy register. 

If our feeble admonition would be 
listened to, we would say. Let no man 
pursue literature as a profession. It 
is the worst species of gambling. It 
is a lottery in which the blanks are 
countless as tlie sand ; tlic prizes 
few, and far between. ’ It is a trade 
which promises little to ambition, 
and more frequently purveys for ini- 
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scry. It seals and scathes the mind 
by care and disappointment, and un- 
fits it for the full display of its na- 
tive powers. It is thcfoilorfi hope of 
life, where the reckless and the des- 
perate will adventure, while the truly 
brave tvill reserve their exertions for 
the regular struggle. If, as the pre- 
face to his Dictionary testifies, Jolm- 
son narrowly escaped shipwreck in 
this dangerous region, how can in- 
ferior men hope to navigate it in 'safe- 
ty If the Royal bounty alone en- 
abled him to spend the evening of 
his life in comfort, w^ho, for all his 
fame, would encounter the hazard of 
poverty, dependence, and sorrow, 
from which kingly generosity so op- 
portunely relieved him ? 

The cultivation of literature by 
those who, instead of depending on 
it for bread, look to it merely as a re- 
laxation from severer employments, 
or a means of guarding against that 
t(£diuvi vit(p which but too frequent- 
ly usurps the place of care, in the 
^ninds of those who, saturated with 
wealth, have nothing left but to en- 
joy life, is altogetlier different from 
the compulsory, apjdication to which 
we have already alluded, and can 
never exert any but a benignant in- 
fluence. 1 1 expands, liberalizes, and 
polishes the miini ; it gives a tone of 
elegance and refinement to manners 
— emollit vioras ; it supplies inex- 
haustible matter for improving and 
agreeable conversation ; it sweetens 
the good, and soothes the evil of life ; 
it banishes had thoughts from the 
mind, and supplies their place with 
better; and altogether it elevates, 
adorns, and sublimes the frame of 
the general mind, 'rids propitious 
influence it undoubtedly exerts ; and 
we have real pleasure in adding, that 
it is very happily and beautifully dis- 
played in these Riographical Sketch- 
cs. The author claims “ no merit * 
beyond that of having collected from 
a multitude of sources, and placed 
before the reader, in a concise and 
clear form, a series of authentic facts, 
tending to throw light on the inter- 
esting question of the influence of li- 
terary pursuits on human hapjiiness 
but to this merit he is fully entitled, 
added to that of having performed 
his task with much ability and laste, 
and inculcated the purest principles 
of religion and virtue, in a chaste 
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st)lo, and without a pailielc oT that 
au.'sterity and liUoUraiice, by whith 
ihc soundest doctrines, and the most 
useful maxims of life, are often ren- 
dered disgusting. 

The book contains 1:1 iograph leal 
Sketches, drawn up, with the*vie\v 
already indicated, of twenty celebra- 
ted persons, viz. — Ariosto, Metasta- 
sio, Fenelon, Massillon, Marmontel, 
Bulfon, Linnajus, Maleshcrbes, Gel- 
lert, Ziinrncnnann, Evelyn, Jeremy 
Taylor, Locke, Newton, Beattie, 
Cowper, Elizabeth C’arter, Sir W^il- 
liain Jones, Horne, and Eustace. 
The two lirf«' “ Sketches,'* though 
well executed, are not particularly 
interesting : that of FeneJon, whose 
character is so admirably adapted to 
the author’s purpose, v/e consider ex- 
tremely happy, and warmly recom- 
mend it to the reader’s attentive per- 
usal. In the notice of Massillon, 
which, upon the whole, is also good, 
we have only to remark the spiritless 
manner iYi which the extracts from 
his sermons arc translated ; the mens 
divinior oi that great pulpit orator^ 
has totally -evanished in the process ; 
and Massillon 'may, to use a (Jalli- 
cisin, be truly said to be traduced. 
Kor does the author scern to be fa- 
miliar with some of the noble speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence, of which 
the French are so justly proud ; we 
allude particularly to the majestic ra- 
tio, cinations of Bourdalouc ; the clear, 
persuasive, evangelical discourses of 
Claude ; or the tender, atlectionate, 
and winning expbstulations of Jurieu. 
To Marmontel, Buifbn, and Male- 
sherbes, the author has had the man- 
liness to do justice. “ A friend,” 
says he in his preface, “ whose opi- 
nion is entitled to respectful consi- 
deration {ruutcmptj wc would say)> 
has blamed my want of severity in 
the Sketches of some French literarj 
^ men, of the class called 7'he Fhdoso- 
1 value the comfort, the 
light, and the hope of Christianity, 
ns treasures above all earlbly bless- 
ings; for those who are unfortunate 
enough to want them, 1 I’eel no sen- 
timent bill profound pity. J ha\e, 
therefore, done justice, w ithout scru- 
ple, to the lilial and paternal attlc- 
tion of Marmontel, the woliderfiil 
industry and eloquence of Buflbn, 
and the dignilied consi’>teney, the 
benevolence and devoted loyalty, of 
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ivith tlKui siieh piiiu-jples ao nii;’ht 
Lave ciiiillLil lii'.n so cilebratd! lo 
unqualiiicd praise.” \Vi' ueeci scane- 
ly say, lhat these scntiim'iits merL ok/’ 

unqualitied” approbation. Is it 
conceivable, that Christianity can bo 
benefited by falsehood, concealment, 
or detraction ? or tliat because 1 am 
a firm believer in tlie truth of our 
holy religion, 1 must tlicrcfore deny 
the eloquence of Miiobeau, llie wit 
of Voltiiire, the fine gt niiis of Kous- 
seau, the cncyclopieilic acquiremeiits 
of Diderot, the profound geometry 
of D'Alembert, the great talents of 
Bulfon, tlic filial afiectioii and ini- 
mitable patlios of Marmontel, or tlic 
virtuous loyalty of iMalesheibes ? If 
this be religion, we tiust wo have 
none of it. 

Linnieus might easily have h.-ea 
spared in a woik of this kind; CJel- 
lert is very pioperly introduced to 
the acquaintance of the English 
reader; but wc absolutely lost all 
patience when w'e stumbled upon a 
sketch of that dawdling, hysterical 
creature. Doctor Ziinmermann. Of 
Evelyn we have also too nnicli ; of Je- 
remy Taylor too little ; and of Locke 
a notice absolutely below* contempt. 
The great English philosopher is dis- 
missed in a few meagre; pages, wdiieh 
do not manifest even a moderate ac- 
quaintance with his works, or a ves- 
tige of the talent re quisite to a])pi('- 
ciatc tlicir character and inllueiice. 
The same reinaik applies lo tlie 
sketch of Newton. Mr Clayton is 
clearly no inatlu inatician, aiul has 
obviously not learned even as much 
of the Newtonian Fhilosojdiy as 
Pemberton coiimuinicatis. Beattie 
is a great favourite witli our an tin -r. 
He diluted metaphysics for the be- 
nefit of our Southern neighboui s,— 
bt'haved like a brute to Hume, whom 
he combated with weapons (orged iii 
the armoury of (-ani'pbell :ind Reul, — 
and would long .^inee ba\c been dc- 
ser\eiily foigotlen, l>ut for the lew 
real poetical gems tlfat .sparkle with 
unabated lustre in the pnges of his 
''Minstrel.'’ 'Tlie cluuactei ofCuw*- 
per is a bundle of moral paiadoxcs ; 
but considering the ditficulLy of tlie 
subject, the sketch of liim is wi ll 
ixecuted, though not a little in llic 
Hayley style. The tkelch of i3ir 
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AVilliam Jones follows that of EIiza< 
beth Carter, the wonderful woman 
who read Greek, — translated, with 
the assistance of men, the Enckic- 
ridinn, of Kpictetus, and wrote one 
paper for the Rambler ! Notices of 
Horne and Eustace conclude the vo- 
lume. The account of the latter is 
excellent throughout. Mr Clayton 
appears to have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of Mr Eustace's acquaintance; 
apd as he writes from personal ob- 
servation and knowledge, his sketch 
ot tlie Classical Tourist" v-possessea 
an interest which docs not belong to 
those other parts of his work, com- 
piled with painful elaboration, from 
materials gleaned from a multitude 
of sources, and unavoidably tinged 
with the hues of the difterent media 
through which they have passed. 

Having thus given a rapid outline 
of the contents of the book, we shall 
now offer a few criticisms on some 
points where we think Mr Clayton 
has erred, and then conclude this 
paper with some extracts from the 
work. 

At page Archbishop Laud is 
described first as a munificent pa- 
tron of worth and learning'/' and then 
as a man who, falling on evil times, 

found (reuiusy piety, and the favour 
of his King, insufllcient to save his 
grey head from tlic scaffold." 

Now, in the first place, we should 
be glad to know what sort of worth" 
and learning" Laud patronized. 
That he was a cruel and ferocious 
bigot, no one can deny ; that he fell 
by the bands of fanatics as cruel and 
ferocious as himst-lf, is equally indis- 
putable ; but that Laud, who was 
destitute of real learning himself, 
was ever a munificent patron of 
learning," is not the fact. His mind 
was barely equal to the superintending 
the cut of a surplice, the placing ofa 
crucifix, or the introduction of some 
unmeaping ceremony into the church 
service ; and his chief employment 
consistcil ill persecuting to the death 
those who foolishly resisted his 
foolish innovations. It is clear that, 
from the first hour of his promotion, 
he coquetted with Korncy and that, 
had he not “ fallen upon evil times," 
he would have had no objections to 
a Cardinal's hat. It is not difficult 
to concuve the kind of learning and 
worth of tvhich a bigotted and 
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bilious priest would be the munifi- 
cent patron. Rut the charge of 
“ genius and i)iety," now for the 
first time brought agaimit him, we 
can view in no other iight than as a 
gross libel on the poor Archbishop's 
memory. Laud u man of genius! 
We should as lief have.fflbught of 
accusing Iretoii or Rradshaw' of that 
infirmity. 

Newton," says IMr Clayton, 
page 2CH, “ was a firm believe r in 
' Christianity." So he was ; but ha 
‘‘ believed firmly" in a particular 
mode of it only. He was a conlirmed 
Arian ; and so, as every body knows, 
was his intimate friend Dr (darke. 
There is no use in mincing the mat- 
ter. 

Speaking of the time .Cowper 
spent as a Student, or rather re- 
sident of the Inner Temple, Mr 
Clayton says, wuth that habitual be- 
nevolence of feeling which docs him 
so much honour, “ Over the twelve 
years which he passed there, the 
friendly biographer would wish to 
draw a veil, if a statement of the 
truth were not a paramount and im- 
perious duty. They were years of 
dissipation^ dnrivff which his life was 
useless to others, and a burden to 
■ hvmsctp* p. !2D1. 

Mr Clayton, however, docs not 
seem to be aware that this furnishes 
a key to the whole of Cowper's sub- 
sequent conduct and character. En-^ 
do wed with the morbid sensibility of 
genius, he plunged into every form of 
excess and dissipation, lulling the re- 
monstrances of conscience by the in- 
toxication of venal beauty, or “ the 
delicious poison of misused wine." 
Rut as this could not last always, 
the hour of solitude and reflection, 
was sure to com?, and bring with it 
a fearful reckoning. It did come, 
and the re- action of ,a mind like 
Cowper's, at that hour which his 
own imagination would clothe in ten- 
fbld horrors, may be conceived, and 
will, as we think, account satisfac- 
torily for that introinittent ttiidoncy 
to despair, with which he was visit- 
ed during the remainder of his life, 
and w^hieh was aggravated and en- 
venoincvl by the peculiar cociety in- 
to which it was his misfortune to 
fall. That uprose and surly Puritan, 
'•the Rev. Mr Newton, was not the 
physician qualified to minister to 
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a n)in(l tlisensed’* like Covvper’s, in 
which feelings of remorse for the 
criminal course he had run, stimula- 
ting into aUion his constitutional 
morbidity of feeling, had so often 
nearly made shipwreck of one of the 
finest intdlects in England, pro- 
duced, last succeeded in fairly 

overwlielming him with “ flat de- 
spair."' We merely throw out these 
hints, and leave it to others to pur- 
sue them. 

% We have reserved for the last of 
our criticisms one on which w'e mean 
to read Mr Clayton a short lecture. 
In tlwj Life of Evelyn there is the 
following passage: lie (Kvel)n) 

saw the unfortunate Charles I. at 
Ilamj'iton Court. The King was 
then, ill fact, a prisoner, havhifi' been 
dehrered up by the Scotch army, to 
vhicbha bud Jled for refuse: tiil 
PAOr OF IIISTOIIY I-N WHICH, THIS 
EVLNT IS UECOanED WILL NEVER 
Hh HEAD, IN SCOTLAND, 11 Y LOYAL 
AND UONOUllARLE MEN, WITHOUT 
FEELINGS OF REGRET AND PAIN." 

p. 1.97-98. 

This is the old and groundless 
accusation of the Cavaliers, (reneated 
by Hume,) that*the Scots sold the 
King at Newark. But a fouler 
falsehood never floated uncontradict-’ 
cd dovVn the stream of history, as 
wc have demonstrated at length in a 
former article of this Magazine, to 
which we now beg leave to refer. 
Mr Clayton is clearly ignorant of the 
whole transaction, and of the relative 
state of parties. The Scots were not 
principals, but accessories in the war; 
they had taken up arms in behalf of 
their dearest rights, civil and reli- 
gious, which the King had invaded ; 
they were upoa the territory, and 
within the jurisdiction of England; 
they could not have refused to sur- 
render the King, without stultifying 
themselves, violating the faith of 
treaties, instantly declaring war on 
their allies, and basely sacriheing the 
cause for 'which they had taken up 
arms. We lay out of view all the 
rhodomontade and stuff that has been 
talked upon the subject; and ask 
those who repeat this silly accusation, 
to sho\v what right the Scots had, or 
what pretence they could have set 
forth, for detaining th^ King's per- 
son. But they gave him up for th# 
payment of theif arrears. True? they 
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gave him up, and ihcir arrears were 
paid, but the payment was not the 
caus^ or tliepiiceof the surrender. 
IVill it be maintained that the JCng- 
lish Parliament would not liave pjiid 
the Scottish Army but for this for- 
tunate, or rather unfortunate occur- 
rence? We answer, the Parliament 
paid them even more Llx rally in 
1611 ; and as it has never been pre- 
tended that they received more than 
w^as really and fairly dne to then^, 
the presumption surely is, that they 
would have been paid, had tlie King 
never left Oxford. IMoreovcr, 20,000 
men with arms in their hands, un- 
der an able and experienced Ceneral, 
had an argument to enforce payment 
more cogent than the custody of many 
Kings. 

But to whom did the Scots sur- 
render the King? To the English. 
And what became of him ? lie af- 
terwards escaped teethe Isle of Wight 
— once more raised his standard — 
and being again beaten, fell into the 
hands of his enemies. The Scots 
then (lid not deliver up the King 
to destruction, as has been falstily 
pretended. On the contrary, when 
they learned that the English rebels 
meant to bring him to trial, they 
raised, and sent into England, an 
army as large as that wliich fought 
at Bannockburn ; and bad it not been 
for the incapacity of Hamilton, the 
King would have been saved. Nay 
more, part of the very money re- 
ceived from England was actually em- 
ployed in recruiting this army in the 
King's defence ; and although it was 
beaten, and Charles beheaded, the 
Scots immediately jiroclaimcd his son, 
and fought the battles of D\inbar and 
Worcester in his cause ; nor did they 
ever thoroughly submit to the Usurp- 
er, but, on the contrary, kept the 
Royal standard constantly afloat iu 
some part or other of the country. 
Finally, after the Restoration, a 
declaratory act was, at the sugges- 
tion of Charles II., brpugbt in and 
passed by the Parlianient of Scot- 
land, in which, while the decapita- 
tion of his Royal father is branded 
by the epithets it deserved, and the 
atrocious conduct of the regicides de- 
nounced in the most energetic terms, 
it is at the same time expressly set 
forth, that the stigma attempted to 
be fixed on the Scottish nation^ on 
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account of the transactions at New- 
ark, is wltolly unjust and unmerited, 
anil lliat his Majesty had the great- 
est reason 1 0 be satisfied with thtir 
loyalty and attachment. So little 
cause then have the loyal and ho- 
nourable men” of Scotland to blush 
when they read this transaction, or 
to dread an investigation of all the 
circninstaiiees connected with it. We 
attach no great blame to Mr Clayton 
for repeating the story as be found 
it in Hume; but we c6Uld not pos- 
sibly allow it to remain uncoiitra- 
dicted, the more especially as it car- 
ries absurdity and falsehood on its 
face, — or allow it to pass afresh into 
circulation through the medium of 
a work calculated to amuse and in- 
struct a wide circle of readers, 
f Having disposed of these matters, 
it now only remains to give a few 
extracts from the work ; and as the 
Life of the Her. John Chetwodc 
Eustace is by far the most original, 
as well as interesting portion, we 
shall confine ourselves entirely to 
that sketch. 

.John (Mictwode Eustace was a t)ative 
of Ireland ; his mother was a Chetwode <?f 
a good family in Cfieshire ; being a Ro- 
man Catholic, he was sent at an early pe- 
riod of his life to the Benedictine College 
at Douay in Erench Elandcrs, where great 
numbers of his countrymen were edu- 
cated with a \iew to the priesthood, there 
being then no adequate public seminary 
fur such a purpose in Ireland. A foreign 
education is m many respects a great mis- 
lortiine, both to the pastors themselves 
and to the flocks whom they are after- 
wards called upon to direct and enlighten. 
The priests taught abroad become stran- 
gers to the hind which gave them birth, 
and to the ideas, habits, and character of 
its inhabitai'its : they return from Douay', 
Lisbon, or Salamanca, instructed in the 
history and docti ines of their religion, un- 
contaminated with the vices of society, 
(for, in general, the morals of the young 
are very Mi ictly guarded in such institu- 
tions) and imbued with a competent share 
of classical learning ; but of common life, 
and its important duties, they must be 
profoundly ignorant confinement within 
the v.all ' of a convent must cramp the in- 
tellect and con/inc the ideas; and they 
too fre(|iiently undertake to teach, when 
they have themselves to learn nearly all 
, that is important and essential in human 
fluUes. In these places of education a 
aalutary , system of equality of treatment 
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has always prevailed ; the son of a pea- 
sant,and ihe young nobleman, would par- 
take of the same fare, pursue the same 
studies, and be seated, wjtfiout the least 
distinction, at the same bench , and this 
had llie eflect of exalting the poor friend- 
less boy in his own estimation, and en- 
couraging him to exertion. 

Eustace became a Roman Catholic priest, 
and received in England that second edu- 
cation which a man of talents always gives 
to himself, and which, as Milton has just- 
ly remarked, forms and decides the cha- 
racter. It was to this second education 
that Eustace alluded in his remarkable 
conversation with tfte eloquent and cele- 
brated Burke, whom he had olfended for 
a moment by speaking of Ireland in dis- 
paraging^ terms : “ Have I been mistaken 
in you ?” said Burke ; “ I thought you 
had been an Irishman and a brother.'^ 
“ Hear me,” replied Eustace, and judge. 
It is true that I was born in Ireland, but 
I left it early in life ; my family and my 
connexions arc English ; to England 1 owe 
the bG5*t part of my education, and from 
Ireland I have derived no advantages ex- 
cept such as that education has procured 
for me.” ‘‘ You are right,” answered 
Burke, energetically and nobly, ‘^for mere 
existence is a doubtful benefif ; it may be 
a great blessing, or it may prove a curse ; 
but that land which gave you mental 
being, that land which, by expanding 
and improving your faculties, raised you 
in the scale of intellectual cxisteni^e, that 
should be, in your aflections and feelings, 
your home and your country.” The in- 
timate friendship of a man of Burke’s Su- 
perior intellect and attainments was in it- 
self a great distinction : he bestowed it 
upon Eustace, and selected him to be his 
confidential adviser and companion in his 
illness ; in those trying moment!^, when 
the busy scenes of life are gradually fa- 
ding into distance— when wpalth, and ta- 
lents, and worldly distinction, and liter- 
ary fame, are felt to bo worthless and vain. 
The qualities -which insure .a preference 
over others at such a time must be solid* 
and gmiable'; the dying man docs not 
choose a companion on account, of the 
possession of rank, wit, fascinating man- 
ners, or brilliant talents ; but he naturally 
wishes to have at his bed-side a friend 
distinguished for good judgment, right 
feeling, self-denial, and piety. Eustace 
closed the eyes of his highly-gifted and 
eminent friend •, and, in 1798, published 
an elegy to his memory, dedicated to Earl 
Fitz william. 

^ Mr Eustace was, it seems, a writer 
of poetry ; but as it is of a very me- 
diocre kind, we shall not impose any 
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of it upon tlie reader, and shall pro- 
ccc^d with the narrative of his life. 

In the year 1601 Eustace set out i»n 
a tour through Germany and Italy, as the 
tutor of Mr Hoche, a young In hnian of 
fortune. The education of the lltnnan 
Catholic gcMitry was fonncrly very much 
neglected, both in England ami Ireland : 
if I succeed in conveying to the reader 
my own impie-.sions of the character of 
ICustawe, I shall have shown, when iny 
short sketch is finished, how peculiarly 
and oiumcntly he was qualified to foim 
the hahiLs of young men into all that is 
requisite to complclU the accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, and to repair the 
defects of early tuition. Mr Hoche un- 
fortunafely died young, before tlie benefits 
of his tutor’s system could be fully exhi- 
bited in society. 

The state of Flanders and the Penin- 
sula having rendered it impossible for the 
Homan Catholics to educate young men 
for the priesthood m their ancient foreign 
seminaries, a college, for the pin pose of 
supplying the loss, was formed, upon an 
extended scale, at Maynooth, in Ireland, 
and tlie post of one of the Professors was 
ollorcd to Eustace : a difference of opi- 
nion on the mode of tuition caused him 
to decline tiiis offer , and he was resident 
at different periods in both the English 
Universities, as tutor to two young rela- 
tives of the late Lord Petre, the generous 
and hoiiilabic patron of Ceddes, and of 
all Roman Catholics of talents and ivorth 
who wanted his assistance. The earnest 
rccoiiimcndation of the great Protestant 
Universities, as the only places in which 
young Homan Catholics of rank and for- 
tune could acquire the learning, manners, 
and accomplishments suited to their star 
tion, was a proof of the judgment and li- 
berality of Eustace, whose rnnid rose in- 
finitely superior to the narrow picjudices 
usually imputed to his religious profes- 
.sion. In 1805 he was resident in Jesus 
College, Cambridge, with Mr George 
‘Petre, and there he associated on friendly 
and familiar terms with the most emi- 
nent literary men in the University. Dr 
E'dward Daniel Clarke, the publication of 
whose extensive travels afterwards ren- 
dered him celebrated, resided in .Jesu.s 
College at the same lime. It has been 
fashionable for men, inferior in every way 
to Dr Clarke, to impeach hi.s veracity, and 
to ridicule his prejudices as a traveller; 
liut the world has done ample justice to 
his wxirks, and none of those who ever 
associated w ith him could differ in their 
ojunion of his extraordinary qualities and 
attractions as a companion ; he was live- 
ly, social, good-humoured, equally ready 
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to listen and to speak, full of information 
on eVery topic, and willing to communi- 
cate the rc‘-nlts of his extensive observa- 
liona in a pleasant, unaffected manner. 
To him the public are ind-d)tcd for the 
aiqiearancc in piintof The Clahucnl Tour 
in Italy : he had seen the mmmscnpt 
journal <>f Eusiiife. and earnestly recom- 
mended its ])ul>heation, of which the mo- 
dest author had jircviously entertained no 
intention. DrClaike, with eharacteiis- 
tic zeal and kindnes.s, entered into a nego- 
tiation with Mawman the bookseller, who 
paid a very lilieral prit e for the copy- 
iight, and was amply reiiiiincrated by an 
extensive demand for the W'ork. The 
Classical Tour of Eustace was expected 
long before it appealed in print ; the notes 
actually made on his journey formed but 
a small portion of the work, as it was fi- 
nally pulilished ; many quotations, allu- 
sions, and comments, w'cre added by de- 
grees, as subsequerx: studies threw new 
light on his extensive subject ; and he 
was too anxious for his own literary re- 
putation to print so large a work w ithout 
the most mature consideration. lie add- 
ed and corrected scrupulously, laborious- 
ly, and slowly : the effect of this process 
has been to take off from his descriptions 
part of that freshness and air of similitude, 
which arc diminished by every change of 
the onginal language ; but the intrinsic 
and perninnent value of the work was 
probably increased nearly in a latio vntli 
the labour bestowed upon it. lie was in 
Italy in J80?, and bis book wa.s not pub- 
lished till he had kept and lonsidercd it 
for the long period of eleven years. In 
the mean time, he had taken a journey 
with jMr George Eetre through jxirt of 
Dalmatia, the western coast of (ireecc, 
the Ionian Islands, Sicily, and Malta. It 
is much to be lamented that Jic dul not 
carry into effect his intention of publish- 
ing an account of this second toitr ; the 
objects and the countries which he then 
saw have been frequently visited and de- 
scribed, but neiv and interesting light 
W'ould have been thrown upon them by 
the remarks of his original, inquiring, and 
enthusiastic mind. 

Bcfoie the publication of the Classical 
Tour in Italy, the merit of Eustace was 
known, and duly ajiprccidted, by many 
of the first Homan Cathoh> families m 
Eiiglaml, and by some eniiiicnt men in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
W'hom he had met occasionally in society 
during liis residence with his pupils at 
those places ; but his character was mo- 
dest and retiring, and. bis path in life was 
comparatively obscure, till his work made 
him generally and advantageously known 
to the reading world ; bis talents, infor- 
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, m.Uion, and piincl|dc5? wcio exhibited in 
Id's Iiook. ill so favourable alight, that his 
soc ely was iniruedj.itely sought by emi- 
nent men of all classes and pei>uasions ; 
**atid intimate personal ncrjuaintance al- 
ways conliiKiod the first favourable im- 
pression. The reader of his book soon 
perceived that the ruling passions of Eus- 
tace were literature and religion, and (h&t 
lie was^an enthusiast in both. 

The title of Eustace’s book is now 
pretty generally allowed to be a mis- 
nomer ; it is, in fact, any thing rather 
than a Tour; and if all that he has 
borrowed Trom Maffei, Piranesi, Nar- 
dini, Lanzi, Freret, Montfau^on, 
and others, were substracted> little 
would be left to wliich the author 
could justly lay claim. He appears, 
moreover, to have been a very care- 
less observer, as the error he has 
committed, in regard to the covering 
of the cupola of St. Peter’s, rather 
awkwardly demonstrates (see Hob- 
house’s Notes to the Fourth Canto 
of divide Harold ) ; for if any thing 
in the world may be supposed more 
pre-eminently interesting than ano- 
ther to a traveller, — and.that travel- 
ler a Catholic Priest, — it is the glo- 
lious Temple, which he so elabor- 
ately, and, in some respects, so in- 
correctly described. Put though he 
might liave given us all the infor- 
mation contained in the ** Classical 
Tour,” even if he had never set foot 
in Italy, still it must be admitted to 
be a very skilful and useful compila- 
tion, in which a great deal of learn- 
ing is digested in a very agrceal)le 
form, and which the classical scho- 
lar may often consult with advan- 
tage. 

In June 1814, during the short peace, 
Eustace was invited by the l.ordS' Car- 
rington and Essex to. accompany them 
on an excursion to France, and he pub- 
lished, on his return, a letter, addressed 
from Tans to his friend and former pupil, 
George Petre, in which he gave a rapid, 
but clear and excellent sketch, of the 
changes made by war and revolution in 
iliat unhappy country. 'Fhis little work 
was so popular, that eight editions of it 
were sold. A beautiful short pa8>age 
may be quoted, ns exhibiting to advan- 
tage lliq feelings, the talents, and style ol 
the author ; it is a description of the no* . 
ble Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, the 
ancient burying-place of the Kings of 
France ; — 

I beheld St. Denis in 1790,— it was 


servcfl by a numerous fraternity of learn- 
ed and holy monks ; fumes of incense 
ascended dail\ from the allais , and morn-- 
ing, noon, and night, toe tones of the or- 
gan and the notes of the choir echoed 
from its vaults. In ISo:^ J n vi.vitcd it. 
The mins- of the Abbey streweil the 
ground ; the church stood stripped and 
profaned; the wind roared through the 
unglazed windows, ond murmured round 
the vaults ; the rain dropped from the 
roof and deluged the pavement ; the 
royal dead had been torn from the reposi- 
tories of departed greatness ; the bones 
of heroes had been made the play-thing<? 
of children, and the dust of monarchs 
had been scattered to the wind. 'J'he 
clock alone remained in the tower, tolling 
every quarter, as if to measure the time 
permitted io the ahominat ion of desolation ^ 
and to record each repeated act of sacri- 
lege and impiety.*’ 

After his return from France, Eustace 
lived for 4 &omc time at the village of 
Great Chestei ford, in Essex, the princi- 
pal recommendation of which was its 
proximity to the residence of some en- 
lightened and hospitable friends, at whose 
tabic he was alw'ays a welcome guest : he 
had become more dependent ow society, 
in consequence of the gradual decay of 
his sight. He went to Italy in 1815, 
and was collecting materials for a new' 
volume of his tour, when the pestilential 
exhalations of summer, against which he 
bad cautioned others in his travels, be- 
came fatal to himself. He died at Naple.s, 
universally, deeply, and most justly la- 
mented. 

Eustace was rather above the middle 
size, and stoo])ed habitually, as is com- 
mon with short-sighted and studious 
men ; his pale cheek and thin form indi- 
cated, that with iiim bodily wdnts and 
personal luxuries w^ere secondary consi- 
derations. His manners had that quiet 
self-possession w'hich is suited to all ranks, 
from the highest to the low'cst, and leaves 
a man at full lilierty for enjoyment and 
observation in society. Of his powers in 
conve'rsation 1 am warranted in speaking 
strongly, for, in my journey through life, 

1 have never met with or knowm so de- 
lightful and inexhaustible a companion. 

I have sat with him afier'breakfast, that 
most pleasant and cheerful of meals, and 
listened to him for hours over empty tea- 
cups, till nodn has surjirised me, and 
time has passed uncounted and unnoticed. 
The only man whom 1 ever thought ne*ir- 
ly equal to him in colloquial talent was 
the late Dr Edw^ard Daniel Clarke, of 
Cambridge, of whom C speak diffidently, 
having only passed with him a single af- 
ternoon, which 1 shall never forget. 
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I'hc cxprcs.sion of Eustace's counte- 
nanvO intellectual and benevolent; 
there was none of that restless mobility 
of eye and fearine which usually indicates 
gciiius ; his was a face in which a stran- 
[;er would icinark only the coinnlacency 
and repose of a mind at ease ; but it was 
lighted up With peculiar animation when 
subjects were discussed which interested 
him nearly. To his whole character the 
term aitt active may be justly applied ; 
for his pupils, and all uho knew him in- 
timately, became Marmly and unalter- 
ably attached to him. 

The creed of Eustace/* says our 
kutlior, was liberal and tolerant ; 
the sentiments on the subject of reli- 
. gion which regulated his whole life 
being expressed in the following elo- 
quent passage in the Preface to his 
Classical Tour in Italy 

The author must ^knowledge, that the 
atfecting lessons, the holy examples, and 
the majestic rites of the Catholic Church, 
made an early impression on his mind ; 
and neither time nor expcriiince, neither 
reading, nor conversation, nor much tra- 
velling, have weakened that impression, 
or diminished his veneration. Yet, with 
this aJfectionate attachment to the ancient 
faith, lie presumes not to arraign those 
who support other systems. Persuaded 
that their claims to mercy, as well as his 
own, depend upon sincerity and charity, 
he leaves them and himself to the dispo- 
sal of the common Father of all, who, 
we may Imiiibly hope, will treat our er- 
rors and our defects with moreindulgence 
than mortals usually shew to each other. 
In truth, reconciliation and union are the 
objects of his warmest wishes, of his most 
fervent prayers; they occupy his thoughts, 
they employ his pen ; and if a stone shall 
happen to mark the spot where his re- 
mains are to repose, that stone shall speak 
of peace and reconciliation. 

The following observations, which 
conclude the Life of Eustace, will 
sufficiently exemplify the character- 
istics of Mr Clayton's book, as well 
as the chastened and pure spirit that 
pervades it ; and will fully justify us 
in recommending it to 'parents of 
every persuasion, us not only tit to be 
])ut into tbe bands of youth, but as 
eminently calculated to stir up in 
their minds a love of learning, and to 
familiarize them with tbe great pre- 
cepts of virtue and religion. 

I'lie example of Eustace is calculated 
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to teach students the very useful lessons 
of humility, patience, and industry. He 
thought 80 humbly of the joOrnul which 
formed the basis of his Classical Tour, that 
Dr Clarke had great chificulty in prevail- 
ing uj>on him to publish it ; and this feel- 
ing, whilst It doubled the value of public 
applause, guarded him eft'ectually fiom 
the chance of disappointment ; bis perse- 
verance in correcting his work, and his 
ardent zeal in collecting from every quar- 
ter imterials for illustration, were ad- 
mirable. There is no general rule more 
usefully a]>plicable to all the pursuits of 
life than that which points out labour as 
the only sure road to excellent. A few 
names of eminent men may he quoted, 
who appear to acquire knowledge by a 
process something like intuition, wlio be- 
come wnse and learned without sacrificing 
any of the pleasures or enjoyments of so- 
cial life ; hut these instances arc too rare 
to be safely relied uiwn .as examples ; and, 
besides, it will frequently l>e found, on 
strict investigation, that the talent of 
learning without apparent labour is mere- 
ly the power of concentrating the energy 
of the mind, and thus, v. hat was wfant- 
ing in time for study is made up by in- 
tensity of application. The habit of con- 
straining the attention, and fixing it with 
accumulated force, upon any icquired 
point, has been recommended with tri- 
umphant force of argument by every emi- 
nent writer and teacher on the sulij'^ct of 
mind and Us* powers, from Locke to the 
venerable Frotessor cf Logic, Jardinc of 
Glasgow : but fame cannot be the portion 
of all who study ; and, thcrefoie, it is 
satisfactory to those w ho have leisure and 
inclination to cultivate their intellect, to 
know, that they will not lose their reward, 
even though the fruits of their study 
should be wholly confined to themselves, 
or a very narrow social circle. If any 
temporal employment can be truly said to 
bring with it its own sure recoinpencc, 
that employment is diligent study, with a 
view to improve the intellectual powcis. 
It is an occupation suited lu all stations, 
circumstances, and ages ; it tends to re- 
fine and embellish social conversation ; 
and when good society cannot he* jirocu- 
red, it saves a man from the dieadful mi- 
eery of seeking an external stimulus in 
debauchery, gambling, frivolous company, 
or from the fearful alternative of counting 
the Weary moments in the listlessncss of 
stagnant thought. 'I'hesc advantages 
will 1)6 duly estimated by every observer 
of life and manners ; but though the 
power of self-amusement and self-occupa- 
tion which they confer, must be admitted 
to recommend the pursuits of literature 
very strongly, giving to the mind a dc- 
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lighiful feeling of complacency and inde- 
pendence, and thus contnbutitig greatly 
to happiness ; yet there is a stili higher 
ground which the advocate for literature 
jnay securely take when he recommends 
it as a regular pursuit ; Itie improvement 
of the faculties Is a nwral duty. Our ob- 
ligations, as rc'^ponsiblc beings, may be 
divided into three classes, the first rela- 
ting to ourselves, the second to society, 
and the third to our Creator. The re- 
straint of appetites and passions within 
due hounds forms but one branch of our 
duty to ourselves. We are placed on 
earth as candidates for immortality, with 
a very limited time allowed for prepara- 
tion ; our faculties are imperfect, but they 
are capable of cultivation, and it still re- 
mains to he proved how far that cultiva- 
tion can be carried. It is by reason that 
we are distinguished from the brute crea- 
tion ; and it J-eems evident, that the far- 
ther and higher we cany this distinction 
by our own efibrts, tlie more exactly wc 
are lullilling the designs of our Creator, 
It is to be presumed that there are not 
many rational beings who, viewing time 
and cteinity m their due relation to each 
other, can pass a whole day of life with- 
out rellecting, in some part;of it, on the 
Jiiiture of a future existeaci^* Much of 
what w'c shall be hereafter is veiled in 
mystery ; but we have authority for be- 
lieving, that an increase of knowledge 
must lorm jwt of the happiness of a fu- 
ture state , and we arc using some of the 
means of preparation for it, which are 
within our reach, when we avail our- 
selves, to the utmost possible extent, of 
those inlets of wisdom, the senses ; of the 
collected knowledge of past ages, and of 
pur reasoning^^owers. 

With regard to society, the homage 
which it pays to genius and information 
may be called universal, for the savage of 
the forest looks up to the civilized and 
cultivated European os a superior being. 
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To acquire knowledge, and afterwards to 
apply it in famishing advice and instruc- 
tion to the Ignorant, may thus be consi- 
dered a social duty. Thcie arc few' hu- 
man beings who possess an intluence of 
more fearful responsibility than that of a 
popular author, who, having passed tlic 
early part of his life in acquiring useful 
knowledge, has also gained the talent of 
arresting attention, when he invites his 
readers to be as wise as himself; pouring 
forth light on his subject, from the stores 
of his mind, as from an inexhaustible 
fountain. The matured fruits of his wis- 
dom become fixed upon the printed page, 
are gradually made known in foreign 
countries by translation, and arc carried 
by the rapid intercourse of commerce apd 
civilization, to the utmost parts of the 
habitable world. Thus it is plain, that 
a ready pen, a logical understanding, a 
clear, unaffected, and expressive style, a 
store of wisdom collected from antiquity, 
nature, and art, and so arranged as to be 
easily accessible, are most powerful in- 
struments of good , end that the diligent 
acquisition of such powers by study, by 
training the mind, and concentrating the 
attention^ is an important social duty. 

And when a man fulfils, to.^e best of 
his knowledge and belief, one of the great 
designs of creation, by exalting his mind 
and cultivating its power ; w’hen under 
the influence of charity, in the most ex- 
tensive meaning of the term, he applies 
the wisdom which he has gained to the 
purpose of enlightening the ignorance and 
promoting the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures ; when, by instruction, argu- 
ments, and examples, he teaches the rich 
how to use prosperity, the poor how to 
support w'ant, and the afflicted how to 
procure consolation ; it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that he is 
not neglecting the third and highest 
branch of his obligations— his duty to his 
greater. ^ 
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A Fragment, 

Have I not lov’d thee with a love that few, 

E'en ill their most romantic hours, have felt ? 

Have not my vows, to cherish thoughts which grew 
Within iny bosom of thy form and mind, 

•Till they became of me a part — nay, whole — 

Filling with joy ineffkblc the soul. 

And with unheard-of gentleness, been true ? 

Yea, whilst before thy image I have knelt, 

In silence, and in twilight, while my heart 
Seem’d bursting with its fondness— while my thought 
Center’d in thee — till, like the ruby wine 
Which mingling with the ivave, its roseate hue 
Transfuses, -•-thy dear spirit seem’d combin’d 
"W’ith ii.iiic, and into niy existence wrought, 

With power to change, and equal it with thine. 

'\Yell have I lov'd, — and love, which unto some 
Has more of earth than licaven, wa^ both to me : 

For, as the visions of hereafter came 
Unto the hermit in bis secret cell. 

So have the dreams of angel extacy 
Been portion’d to my slumbers; whilst the pain-7- 
'riie more than mortal anguish — I have known 
Of earth, and its enthralments, plainly tell, 

Love ! that thou art a despot in thy reigti^. 

Bearing Death’s dart — as sceptre — on thy throne, 

And binding e'en thine own with Slavery's firmest chain. 


Few, few have felt as I have I Call to mind 
That first enchanting hour 1 gaz’d on thee : 

Calm was the sky — unruffled by the wind ; 

(’aim too the surface of the distant sea: 

The leaves in tby sweet bower were motionless. 

And overhead the linnet’s rustic song 
Pour'd forth a vesper hymn to the high sun 
Then in bis glory, sliedding his last smile 
O'er the eternal hills. Thou wert alone. 

Gazing on him, and drinking in the while 
Thoughts of celestial joy in realms above, 

Such as the spirits^of thg^iist may bless* 

1 found thee so intent, thoii didst not know 
Who stole upon thy meditation, till 1 spoke ; — 

Yet, why was it, that o'er thy cheek a glow, 

E'en more ethereal than the western sky 
Put on, came-^went — then came and went again. 
Like noontide shadows on an emerald mead 
Chasing each other? Was it not the time — 

The old luxurious time that told of love, 

And in thy heart woke up ’ambitiously 
A longing for exjierience of the bliss 
Which sister spirits hold in worlds, where, freed 
From mortal suflering, they may think of thi^ 

With mingled feelings of delight and pain — 

Pain for their friends below — delight for those ^boye? 
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NOTICE OF SCOTTISH PRISONS, WITH 
• or EOINBURaH 

I N our Number for August last, we 
laid before our readers a great deal 
of important information on the sub- 
ject of Prison Discipline, and the im- 
provements which are effecting iit 
that most important branch of police, 
both at home and abroad. Our li- 
mits prevented us at that time from 
entering upon a part of the subject 
most interesting to our feelings, viz. 
the state of prisons in Scotland ; but 
we now resume the subject, with the 
view of entering as fully into it as 
the nature of this work, and the in- 
formation with which we have been 
favoured, enable us to do. 

1 1 is not unusuai to hear it ob- 
jected against the labours of the re- 
formers of Prison Discipline, that 
they are doing more harm than good, 
— tliat they will, by-and-by, make 
piisonsso comfortable and inviting, 
tl)at it will radier be an object with 
]>o()i and wretched people to get into, 
than to break out of tliem. This ob- 
jection is stated by various sorts of 
jieople. 1 1 is not to be wondered at, 
that it is frequently to be heard from 
the sturdy opposers of all improve- 
ment, who have a horror at innova- 
tion of every kind, whether it be 
])ro])()sed to alter the veteran usage 
of the State, of a rotten burgh, or of 
a pnson. The opposition of these 
sliort-siglitcd politicians was to b^ 
looked for, and therefore it is not 
wonderful. Put the opposition of 
another class of people, of better un- 
<lerstandings, was scarcely to be ap- 
prehended. These are men who are, 
iiowever, deficient in zeal, except, 
])crhaps, in the hot strife of political 
party ; and who, displeased at being 
outdone by the benevolent and pious 
zeal of the advocates for Prison Dis- 
cipline, arc glad to state cavils and 
objections against their deeds. We 
despair of convincing the bigots of 
cither of these classes that their ob- 
jections are ill-founded ; but . we do 
think th^t it will be no' difficult 
matter to convince an impartial pub- 
lic that the objections alluded to 
proceed entirely from misrepresen- 
tation and misconception. 

For what is the end and object of 
the modern improved sy?tem of Pri- 
• voL. xrii. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THOSE 
AND GLASGOW. 

son Discipline? It is simply this, 
to make prisons wliat they ought 
to be, — but wjbat they never yet 
have been ;-rplAce8 in which 'pumsk-‘ 
mmt is combined ivith reJbrnnUion, 
—places in*wbich the criminal shall 
suffer the punishment awarded by 
law to his offence, but in which, 
likewise, such means shall be used, 
as both to heighten the punishment, 
and, if possible, to secure society 
against the criminal's future aggres- 
sions, by amending and reforming 
him. It is indisputable, that these 
are the rational and legitimate ends 
of confinement in g^l, with thp view 
of punishing. When a criminal 
transgresses the laws of society, he 
becomes amenable to the penalty 
a^xed to his crime ; and we say, let 
it visit him in its full severity. Yet 
let us not forget, that even a crimi- 
nal has certain rights which society 
ought not to infringe, and which, in 
truth, never are infringed, without 
recoiling tenfold upon ourselves. For 
instance, we have no right to use 
him so as to injure his health, or 
make him unfit, when he is dischar- 
ged, from earning his livelihood by 
his labour as formerly, — this dic- 
tates a regard to clean, and airy, and 
wholesome accommodation ; 'nor have 
wc a right to put any little stock 
of morality that may remain to him 
in jeopardy, by coinpelHng him to 
associate with people more worth- 
less than himself, — this dictates a re- 
gard to classification and separation ; 
and besides these considerations^ 
which might be much enlarged, it is 
obviously the interest of society to 
make criminals be as little charge- 
able as possible, — which prompts us 
to employ them, in .order to defray 
the cost of their subsistence, and, 
still more, in order to create and fos- 
ter industrious habits in themselves. 
Now these are the great objects which 
the advocates for Prison Discipline 
have in view ; and it is evident that 
one and all of them are no less su|>- 
ported by the dearest principles of 
justice, than by the most obvious 
dictates of prudence and expediency. 

In point of fact, a prison on the 
new system will not be so eligible a 
t E 
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place for a criminal, or an indolent, 
wortliless character^ a« an old, unr^ 
formetl one, with all its miseries. 
Such a person is unwilling to main* 
tain himself honest labour, be* 
cause his habits are irregular and 
dissolute. Now it is very clear« that 
no' punishment can be more severe 
to him than to be subjected to the 
rigid discipline, incemnt llbour, and 
complete separation mm corrupt and 
dissolute habits, which he must ex- 
perience in a weli*governed prison. 
Whereas we may suppose it quite a 
recreation and pleasure to d depraved 
criminal, to enjoy the close and un- 
disturbed society of kindred ^spirits, 
for a week or two, under the old sys- 
tem of our prisons, where their con- 
genial discourse inight proceed un- 
interrupted from 

“ Morn to noon, fropi noon to dewy eve.” 

What could be expected from this 
latter state of things, but that which 
has been but too largely experienced, 
— a fearful and alarming increase 
of crime ? — while, from the ferrmer 
system, we are entitled, as far as hu- 
man institutions are likely to fulfil 
their ends, to expect a result totally 
the reverse ; and such really has been 
the case, although the ' experiment 
has only been partially tried. 

It may seem almost superBuous 
n6w to o^er any ar^ment to enforce 
the expediency and necessity of the 
several branches of Prison Discipline, 
seeing the Legislature has approved 
of them all by its authoritative sanc- 
tion The Gaol Act bears in its 
^ preamble, “ Whereas due 
catum, inspection, regular labour, and 
imploymeni, and religious and moral 
instruetionf are essential to the dis- 
cipline of a pri8on,'^nd to the re- 
formation of ofl^nders.” 'fhis wise 
and admirable Statute entirely super- 
sedes all discussion on the expediency 
of the several points thus recognised, 
and yet we hope it will not be consi- 
dered unsuitable, if wesb^lnowode' 
a few remarks on one or t^o of these 
points, as introductory to what we. 
shall feet it necessary to say upon 
the actual state of the^risons which 
we shall review. 

\st. As id classificatioftt. This is a 
principle which cannot be carried too 


far. Imprisonment, considered either 
as intended to punish or to reform, is 
most perfect and efficient when it is 
quite solitary. The more, therefore, 
that this is resorted to the better, — 
the greater is the chance of 'correcting 
the eriminaL But as solitary im- 
prisonment cannbt be enforced in 
m&py gaols, owing partly to the 
fault of their construct! ot), partly to 
the number of criminals, and partly 
to other causes-^uch as the difficulty 
of finding employment for them 
excepting when 'collected in botlics, 
we are compelled to put up with 
something short of solitary confine- 
ment. But there are certain great 
lines of separation that never ought 
to be lost sight of. Thus, women 
and men ought to be kept separated 
so completely as to prevent all com- 
munication of any sort ; and tliis 
can only be done perfectly when 
they are confined in separate build- 
ings, or in different wings of ;he 
same building. Juvenile offenders 
should be kept quite distinct from 
more advanc^ , Criminals, — indeed, 
in eVery gaol, boys should be kept 
by themselves. Offenders coinmit- 
t^ for trifling matters should never 
be mixed with those charged or 
conflhed for offences of a deeper 
dye; nor should the untried ever be 
mixed with the tried. These are a 
few of the great leading distinctions 
that should everywhere be enforced. 

But we lament to .say, that in 
Scottish prisons very little attention 
is paid to any one of these rules, ex- 
cepting to the first ; and evch that, in 
many prisons, is not and cannot be 
properly enforced, from their. defec- 
tive construction. 

^d, EmjfAoymenh It is impossible 
that any prison can be well governed 
where no employment is provided for 
and exacted from its inmates. The 
Gapl Act declares in one of its pro-’ 
visions, ** that every prison shall con- 
tain rooms and places fitted up for 
the exercise of labour and industry." 
And the wisdom and expediency of 
liuch a requisition is quite apparent. 
Tf criminals are desperate and har- 
dened, there is no method so likely 
to subdue and reclaim, them as hard 
and incessant labour ; and if they 
are of a diflerent class, penitent atid 
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compunctious, or even if still wavor^ 
ing an() undecided l)€(weeo good 
^and bad, what other plan can be de* 
'vised so likely to. wean them from 
evil habits and associations, and to 
confirm them in those of industry 
and virtue.^ We consider employ- 
ment as perfectly indispensable in 
every prison, , both with reference 
to the criminals and to the public ; 
for when judiciously conducted, pot 
only may a large saving in expense 
be effected to the public, but a part 
of the earnings may also be given to 
the criminals themselves, in order to 
stimulate their exertions. 

Every prisoner, therefore, if jiriiC’- 
ought to be employed at 
something. As to those .^ho are 
jicntenced to imprihOnmenit there can 
he no scruple about setting them to 
work ; they can be compelled to work 
for their own support, and also, If 
it be necessary, to repair the injury 
they have done to society, or any of 
its members. But there is more 
difficulty about employing debtors 
aud untried criminals. Few needy 
debtors^ however, would fail to avail 
themselves of any facilities that 
might be afibrded to work, in order 
to support themselves and their fa- 
milies; exidi untried eriminals would 
certainly work if they were to gain 
additional comfort by it, as is found 
to be the ease in the working gaols 
in England. Besides, wheretbe sys- 
tem is established, it would become 
a reproach to be idle, an<l all kinds of 
prisoners would stimulate eadi other. 

Necessary and desirable as em- 
ployment ill gaols is, we are sorry to 
say, that it is yet quite unknown in 
almost any Scottish prison ; U forms 
no part of their discipline, to which 
cause many of Uieir evils arc most 
clearly and undeniably owing. 

3d, In the third place, we shall 
merely notice, as an indispensable 
part of a proper system of Prison 
Discipline — and Moral /n« 
st ructions* In the present state of 
so(;iety in our large towns, there arjC 
many of the children of the poor who, 
thoi^h they and their parent^ livw 
ill the midst of schools and churches, ' 
and of ail the means of education at 
the cheapest rates, yet grow up from 
youth to manhood neglected, and ih 
Ignorance of all moral and religious 
luties. A large portion of prisoners 


consists of this class of |)crsons. In- 
struction is therefore mqst neces- 
sary to them ; by withholding It 
from them when they are in our 
(lower, we may be said to assist in 
•their farther degradation. Every 
gaol should have attadied m It a 
schoolmaster and a chaplain, -^men 
who should be selecteil with gr^at 
care, and 'ivherilhouid be liberally, 
paid, tliat. they fnay be induced to 
bestow their labour not by halves, 
but heartily and whoUy. And it 
is proper to encourage benevolent 
and pious individuals to visit the 
prisoners, to converse with and in- 
struct them ; but. always with the 
sanction and approbation of the Ma- 
gistrates, who ought to regard such 
persons af tho mpst efficient auxili- 
aries in their system of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 

We have thus touched upon these 
three great leading branches of Prison 
Discipline. , They mutually assist and 
enforce eadv other. Criminals will 
work beit when separated from thoto 
associates who might corrupt theni, 
and tempt them to idleness ; ami 
they will also be farther induced to 
apply to industry, if they are In* 
structed as to the necessity and 
pleasure of it, and made to tasm 
of its advantages. Unless the pri* 
son, however, be constructed in such 
a manner as to afford room f&c elusm 
sificatioH ami employment, we can^ 
not expect to put these rules in force 
in a beneficial manher. Great at^ 
tention is therefore to be give|i to 
the proper construction of the build<* 
ing ; and in order to give due effi- 
ciency to every other engine brought 
into operation within a prison, there 
is one which. Is always found most' 
efficient, both for governing and re.* 
forming the ^prisonevs^ ^ud that. ie> 
^oper impeeiumj The eye 
keeper witnessing ell the actions 
his iomates m their yards, and wards, ' 
.jtiid^cells,^ttRS a wanderful effidBcy' 
in protnotiog order, and keepSfigative 
Industry# It is always found, that 
those, prisons whichv aiw deficient ih 
this re^ct are the roost disorderlyi‘» ^ 
“ need not add, that prisons ' 
ought likewise to be airy, clekti, 
and dde attention should bC’ paid 
to'the health of the prisop^ 
pily. the labours of Howard, and 
other philanthropists,- have tended 
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in a great measure to secure these 
requisites, and the chief thing that is 
now a- wan ting is to secure a good 
system of internal regulation. 

We have been favoured with the 
perusal of an excellent memoir pre- 
sented bv Mr Brebncr, keeper of Glas- 
gow Brfdcwell^ to the Magistrates, 
preparatory to the enlarging that es- 
* tablishment, in vviiich "that intelli- 
gent and experienced person delivers 
his sentiments on the subject of 
Prison Discipline at large, tho-ugh 
chiefly with reference to Houses of 
Correction. These sentiments are en- 
titled to much weight, from the ex- 
jierience which Mr Brehner has had 
upon the subject of them, and there- 
fore wc quote them with much plea- 
sure, as confirming the views which 
we have now stated. 

iVialc and female prisoners should in- 
variably be con/jned cither in separate 
iiouses or distinct wings. 

'Phey should be kept in solitary con- 
^ncincnt, each in a cell of p^portioned 
dimensions, fpr working and sleeping, 
perfectly dry, well lighted, furnished with 
suitable bedding, and planned so far as 
practicable to prevent communication, 
and at same time to preserve ventilation. 
Their condition should be rendered as 
tolerable as their cases will admit, great 
regard being continually paid to cleanli- 
ness, which is the parent of health, — and 
to wholesomeair, which is life itself. Their 
victuals should be coarse, but sufficient 
fur the due support of health ; and as the 
iniluence of diet upon the human tem- 
perament is infinitely powerful, no un- 
necessary indulgence, cither in quantity or 
quality, should be allowed. In all cases 
of correctional improvement, seclusion 
forins jMirt of the punishment ; and, ex- 
cept in cases of urgent emergency, the 
visiting of friends shopld be altdgether 
prohibited j and it is indispentobly re- 
quisite that no diet should be permitted 
to come within the' walls, or any thing 
allowed but the fare of the house, unless 
it arise from their own industry. They 
roust be made to feel that they are tut 
ofF for the time fh>m all intercourse with 
that society, th# peace and aecurity of 
which they have ^disturbed* Such re* 
stricted treatment is, in my 0}>ink)ny the 
tenderest iqn^y^ compared -wi^ that in- 
dulgence wh/ch oiid tends to ruiri, 

instead of saving its unfoctimate. victim. 

. The prisoners shcnxld bp cpr^^ahtly kept 
at work in their solitary celia during the 
day, allowing, however, a re^onable time 
pr meuis and exercise in the dpep^air, to 


those persons only, and one at a time, 
whose length of confinement require it 
fbr health. 

Separation, both by day and night, is 
the principle of all improvement, .'ind 
there ia no degree of separation that will 
not bring with it additional perfection. 
It favours every species of reform. It 
prevents the contamination which the old 
in vice and profligacy might otherwise 
spycad among the yopng and inexperien- 
ced. It Is the most powerful corrector 
of the hardened heart, and it is the legi- 
timate and only method of compelling 
them to bend under law'ful authority. 1 
do not ‘mean by this mode of confinement 
that they should be shut up , from the 
light of human countenance ; on the 
contrary, no gloom of solitude could op- 
press them ; they would be seen by the 
superintendent daily, and occasionally by 
the chaplain and teacher; Ix^sides, the ser- 
vants would necessarily require to visit 
them not Less than eight times a -clay, 
with victuals, work, Ac. This would 
completely prevent the delinquent from 
sinking into that spllen, inbensible condi- 
tion of incorrigible oli&tinacy, which, in 
^ome rfire instances, is said to be the 
effect of long and close solitude. 

The method of treatment which, is 
now partly detailed, if it only get a fair 
trial, and if the sentence be of any toler- 
able duration, must in time become so 
painfully irksome, and so weary and dis- 
tress the oflfender, that he will inevitably 
in the end be subdued ; at same time if 
u should be considered insufficient, or 
inapplicable to the chastisement of dis- 
orderly wanderers, sturdy beggars, and 
other offenders whose period o'f confine- 
ment does not, on an average, exceed ten 
days, under such circumstances, and on 
purpose to get those pests to society put 
to hard labour, and, if possible, frighten- 
ed off, recourse might be had to the tread- 
mill, 'udiich, to vagrants or vagabonds, 
with short sentences, might be an excel- 
lent instrument of punishment. 

Having ventured to offer these 
preliinipary observations, we now 
proceed to review the state of l^risoii 
Discipline fn Scotland ; and wc shall 
first lay before our readers the state- 
ment relating to it, given by the So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, in the Sixth Report. 

It, is npw (they say) half a century 
mace Ilotvard described all the prisons in 
Scotland us old gildings, dirty and of- 
fensive, without courts, and also gene- 
rally without water. Since that period 
bqt little alteration has taken place in the 
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condition of these gaols ; and it ought not years, have often adverted with ro* 
to be concealed, itiat there it no part of the probation to the state of our pris0<i8- 
United Kingdom in which Prison J)isQip^ Vet whether it is that their ?eal eVa- 


linc is so neglected. as in Scotland^ In 
the interesting “ Notes'* of Mr , Gurney* 
made on a visit thither in the year IBIS, 
he states, that these places, with fe^ex- 
cepiions, have no airing grounds, no 
change of rooms, and no religious ser* 
vice ;*’ and that the filth was in many of 
them beyond description. The prisons 
belonging to the Royal Burghs, of which 
there are upwards of Afty, are nearly all 
old buildings. Many of them form a 
part of the ancient town-hull, or court* 
nouse ; they have no yards, "'and arc alike 
insecure, incommodious, and unfit for any 
long period of confinement. It is some- 
what surprising, at the present time, 
when the magistracy in other parts of the 
kingdom are actively engaged in the 
amendment of their gao^s, that the dis^ 
charge of these important duties should 
generally have escaped the attention of the 
authorUies in Scotland, it cannot be said 
that the defective (Condition of the gaols 
in that country is unknown ; the work of 
I\Ir Gurney renders ignorance on such a 
subject impossible. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that there arc honourable exceptions to 
these remarks. Among others, the Bride- 
well at Kclinburgh has undergone consi- 
dcralilo improvement ; and the enlight- 
ened spirit with which the Magistrates of 
Glasgow have undertaken the extensive 
enlargement of the County and City 
Bridewell, reAects uj^on them the highest' 
credit, and cannot fail to be of essential 
service, in awakening the attention and 
slirnulaiing the activity of their brother 
Magistrates *. 

Although the description here given 
be extremely humiliating, wc must 
confess that it states no more than 
what is literally true. Excepting in 
some of our large cities, the rapid 
extension of which absolutely de- 
manded new gaols, our Scottish 
prisons are now little different from 
what they were when the benevo- 
lent footsteps of Howard entered 
them, fifty years ago^ it must be 
evident, therefore, that Prison Dis- 
cipline has been sadly neglected a- 
mong us. Why it is so we cannot tell. 
It is surely <][uite as necessary in this 
part of the kingdom as farther south. 
Our Magistrates and Criminal Jud- 
ges, startled at the increase of crime 
whicli we have witnessed oT late 


porated in the expression of^a little 
lofty abhorrence of crime, and elo- 
quent indignation at the badness of 
gaols, or that it was choked by the 
multitude of other cares and avoca- 
tions, so it is, that in this moat 
important business nothing, or next 
to nothing whatever, has been done , 
an honourable exception will be made 
of Uie Bridewell of Glasgow imme- 
diately ; and although tne subject 
has been so often and so ably dis- 
cussed already, we feel it to be our 
duty again strongly to urge it upon 
the serious attention of our country- 
men. 

It must be observed, however, that 
we can scarcely marvel, if in inany 
considerable districts of ' Scotland, 
Prison Discipline has been little at- 
tended to; for whether it be ow- 
ing to the independent character of 
the people — their being thinly spread 
over extensive districts — or to the 
virtuous and laborious nature of 
their occupations, or to all these 
causes combined, it is a curious fact, 
that many of these prisons never, or 
very rarely, contain a prisoner. Thus 
Mr Gurney, in his journey along the 
east coast, found many prisons, even 
those of county towns and large dis- 
tricts, void of inhabitants. He found 
none in the gaol of Dunbar, — in Cu- 
par only one prisoner, — in Diimlee 
none, — at Montrose only one desert- 
er,-^and no prisoner at all in the 
gaols of Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, 
or Kinross. The places, indeed, fit- 
ted for their reception, he found bad 
enough ; but, as he remarked, it was 
a happy circumstance they were so 
seldom occupied. 

Where crime abounds so little, and 
the prisons are so seldom occupied, 
all that seems requisite in the way of 
Prison Discipline is, that the gaol 
should be kept clean and wholesome. 
Every facility jsimuld be aftbrded to 
any uiifortumil^ being, whose crimes 
dr misfortunes may introduce him to 
these abodes, to follow useful and 
profitable employment ; and the 
Clergy ought to consider the gaols as 
parts of their parishes, (whicli they 
generally overlook,) and the prisoners 


Sixth Report of Societ)| for Improvement of Prison Discipline, page 67. 
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as uot the least necessitous of their before they enlarged their Bridewell, 
^ ^ and to their care and praiseworthy 

And the buUdinj^ generally are ciatertions the inhabitants of that great 
exactly as describe in the lleport, city are indebted for the best Bride- 
parts of the ancient town«halL or well in the kingdom* 
court-house/' and therefore necea- Happy would it be for Scotland if 
sarily most incommodious, insecure, prisons were so thinly inhabited 
and unwhde^me, being in the midst throughout its whole extent, as in 
of the noise and bustle of the town, the situations to which we have liow 
and without any airing yard, — care adverted* Then indeed she might 
should be taken, whenever a tieW gaol claim for herself that eminence in 
becomes necessary, to remove it to morality and virtue which is somc- 
a fitter and more convenient situa- times ascribed to her. But, unfor- 
tion, where some ground may be had, tunately, crime seems to keep pace 
and a free circulation of wholesome with the progress of population and 
air can be obtnned. Yet we^re sorry wealth ; and in those districts where 
to observe, that in a great variety of manufactures are much established, 
instances occurring within the last and in large towns, prisons are as 
few years, this obvious rule has been much required, aud as well filled, in 
overlookeil — nay, we believe that in proportion, as in the^uth. In Kdin- 
some instances where the old gaol burgh, Glasgpw, Aberdeen, Perth, 
might have been removed, the site Inverness, Pumfries, and in other 
has been pertinaciously retained. This towns, it is of the utmost importance 
was particularly the case in a Royal that the discipline^ of the gaols be 
Burgh not twenty miles from the wel lattended to, and that the provi. 
cross of Edinburgh, in which, 60 per- sions of the Gaol Act he either ex- 
verse were the Magistrates, so deter- tended to them by the Legislature, 
mined to refuse every thin^ like or enforced by the Magistrates, 
comfort or recreation to their un- It was our intention to have mi- 
happy prisoners, that wheii^ the nutely examined the sta^e of the 
county gentlemen agreed to come gaols in these several places, but wc 
forward with a proportion of the ex- fear to exhaust the patience of our 
pence, that the gaol might be placed readers^ by a monotonous detail of 
without the borough, for the accom- circumstances which nearly resem- 
inodation of the prisoners both of ble one another. Wehavetlierefore 
the county and city, the Magistrates thought it better to limit our atten- 
declined tnis offer, and enlarged their tion, at least for the present, to those 
gaol by adding another story to it — gaols which are most deserving of it, 
which, however, still left all its old and these are, the gaols of EdinbuVgh 
and incurable impeifections upon it. and Glasgow. They may be taken as 
And at Leith, how comes it that our rather a favourable specimen of the 
own more enlighleited Magistrates large gaols in Scotland ; the defects 
have been scarcely more wise than which exist in them will he found 
the rustic rulers we have alluded to?, to exist generally in the other gaols 
why have tlicy erected a new ^oL & of Scotland. We have been at much 
jarge and handsome fabrie, in the pains in procuring our information, 
very heart of all the abomiDatiions of and have satisfied ourselves of its 
I^ith, and hanging over the most accuracy, by examining the gaols 
crowded street of that now thriving describe. 

sea-port? Similar ddngs have,, we I* There are several gaols in Edin- 

are concerned to say, also occurred Burgh for the confinement of crimi- 
in other places, are quite in- tials, for it is chiefly to criminal pri- 
cxcusable on any Jbund whateTer. sous that our observations relate, viz. 
Whenever it is.res^ved to erect^ a the gaol on the Gallon- Hill-r-Bride- 
newgad, it ia the duty of weH-i-the cells in tlie Police**Ofiice, 

trates to ii^ the greatest ddiberatwn, and the Lock-up- House. W e shall 
and to avail themselves ttS all the offer a few remarks on each of them, 
light and improveraent of age, Brjdewell and the Caltou-Hill 
before they fix on the site, or 'the f»aor adjoin each other, on that 
II of the biiikling. ' The Macis- romantic and beautiful road which 
L's of Olabgoiv irery ^0 enters Edinburgh from the east, ac- 
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cross the Calton-Hill. A few years 
ago Bridewell was situated on an 
•unfrequented path over the hill^ but 
by the opening of the new road, 
it may he said now CO be only a 
few steps from the centre of the 
city. Externally, these tw<f places of 
confinement have something pictu- 
resque in their appearance — Bride- 
well has the look of a foreign mo- 
nastery, and the handsome and mo- 
dern appearance of the gaol, and of 
the (xovernor's house situated on an 
eminence, towering over the rest, 
pro<hice a fine effect, when viewed 
cither at hand or at a distance, as 
they tend much to heighten the pe- 
culiarity of the surrounding scene- 
ry. But it is with the inferior of 
these celebrated prisons that we have 
to do. and in comparison with their 
internal management, their outward 
appearance is really of little conse- 
quence. 

As to the gaol, it is large and 
commodious. There are in it senen 
divisions, or wards, which have day- 
rooms and yards attached to them 
sufficiently large. These seven di- 
visions would afford considerable 
scope for classification ; but unfor- 
tunately, from the want of a debtor's 
prison, one of the wards is appro- 
priated to debtors, — that is the east- 
ern tower, the largest division in 
the prison. The western division, 
or tower, is employed as an Infir- 
mary, when necessary, and when not 
so usqd, it also is employed for the 
debtors. The women occupy a third 
ward ; so that there remain only 
Jhur to accommodate the men pri- 
soners, by which the classification 
is limited in a very undue degree. 

It must be admitted that this gaol 
is airy, clean, and wholesome* The 
diet is good, sufficient, and comfort- 
able. The bedding, perhaps, is not 
so well arranged as it should be. In 
each cell a wooden board, scooped 
out in the middle like a trough, is 
provided to sleep on ; but as these 
boards are too narrow, the prison- 
ers prefer spreading their bed-clothes 
on the cold stone- floors. It is cleat 
that hammocks w'ould be much bet- 
ter, both from being more comfort- 
able, and likewise as affording more 
room in the cell, so that they might 
be employed to wqrk in, as they do 
in Glasgow Bridewell. 


But passing over these particu- 
lars, we shall notice what, we consi- 
der to be radical and inexcusable de- 
fects in the internal management of 
this gaol. While we advert to these 
circumstances, we are far from wish- 
ing to lay the blame of them on the 
Governor — we believe liim to be a 
person really desirous of promoting 
the improvement and reformation of 
his prisoners ; but though, perhaps, 
he might somewhat, and in a slight 
degree, remedy the defects, they 
roust be chargeable in a very great 
degree upon the public. 

In the Jirst place, classification is 
by no means practised to the extent 
that it should be. Old and young 
offenders are mixed together ; so are 
the tried and the untried, and crimi- 
nals of all descriptions, without any 
separation. They are assorted after a 
kind of way, into classes, but on no 
fixed principles. Bands of idle cri- 
minals used to spend the day toge- 
ther, strolling about tthe day-rooms 
and yards; and it was impossible that 
they could thus pass their time, in 
close and corruptingassociatron, with- 
out making one another worse. 
Hence it happened, that outrages 
were continually occurring among 
them. Very lately^ a daring outrage 
was attempted by a body of these 
criminals ; they broke down one of 
the gates, and attempted to over- 
power, the turnkeys, but they were 
reduced to submission, and now, for 
some time, they have l^en locked up 
in their cells. The gaol being crowd- 
ed, they are locked up two in each 
cell, without having any thing to do. 
Can there ba anv thing more ruinous 
and destructive r 

2</, The second great ('l^ffect is the 
want of employment. In this gaol 
the men do nothing at. all. 1 1 was 
not constructed at first with proper 
capability for workipg ; but there is 
abundance of room within the bounds 
for erecting working-sbeds, and for 
a treadmill dr two, u they should be 
thought advisable./^lt used to be a 
"most distressing sight to see as many 
as a doaen or twenty idle fellowa 
lounging about the yards from morn- 
ing to night, pursuiiig their mis- 
chievous talk, without an attempt 
being made to divert their thoughts, 
and improve their habits, by any 
kind of useful employment. Now 
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that they are locked up for the pre- cruel hardship on a debtor to put 
sent, their situation is quite as miser* him in immediate contact witli cri- 
able and injurious. Tnere are many rainals ; and it happens here, it , 
employments which might easily be helps to injure the criminals thein- 
carried on, and frpm which the pub- sflves, by opposing proner classifica- 
lic might derive , advantage. The tion. At present, female debtors are 
day-rooms are sufficiently large to sometime^ confined along with the 
admit of looms ; and in the cells, female criminals, which is surely a 
picking oakum or cotton, and many most improper and dangerous prac- 
other employments, might be pur- tice. It must be admitted, that few 
sued. female debtors arc committed to pri- 

The only employment that is car- son, and when they are of respectable 
ried on within the gaol is among the character, they are lodged in the Go- 
women. They used formerly to be vernor's house ; but surely there is a 
the worst to manage of any of the great want of proper accommodation, 
prisoners; indeed the female pri- seeing that is necessary. Weremeni- 
soners are generally of the most her, some years ago, to have visited a 
abandoned and desperate class of debtor in the gaol, and we were asto- 
offenders. A few ladies, of great nished to find that his companion, 
worth and active benevolence, not day and night, was a man sentenced 
deterred by the character of the ob- to imprisonment for blasphemy. Tliis 
jects of their zeal, have lately been in debtor, and many others, were thu» 
the habit of visiting the gaol, and of exposed to a fearful peril of having 
supplying the women witn work; and their morals and opinions corrupted, 
the good results that have followed We nowpass on to Bridewell. 'I'he 
have been in thq highest degree satis- form and appearance of this House 
factory. The women have readily cn- of Correction are too well known to 
gaged in needlework, — they receive require any description. 'J'here is 
their earnings themselves, — they have here employment for llu: prisoners; 
become much quieter, and are more they work in one cell, and sleep in 
easily governed. From this single another. The working-cells are 52 
instance of the good effects of em- in number, and the sleeping- cells 
ployment, is it not clear, that if the 144 ; but as the number of prisoiu rs 
men were likewise employed, the gaol generally exceeds 200, tlu'y arccrowd- 
would soon present a different appear- ed together in the working-cells u> 
ance, and tlie criminals would then the amount of 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; and 
have a chance of being reformed in- in the sleeping- cells they are coin- 
stcad of being corrupted pelled to put two togetlier, Tlu* 

But the great cause of the defec- house is kept clean, and wcllventi- 
tive classification, and perhaps partly lated ; the food, bedding, &c. are 
of no attempts having been made to very good. Yet it is a well-known 
introduce employment, is the want q/‘ fact, that so extremely defective is 
a debtors* prison, in consequence of the state of discipline, that Bridewell 
which, debtors occupy a large part of is a perfect nursery of crime ; criini- 
thisgao],wiiieh should be exclusively nals go there to learn the trade of 
devoted to criminals. The debtors' thieving; and it is known among 
prison was founded long ago, and the themselves by the slatig term of 
outer walls and gates of it built, but Murray's Academy 

why it has advanced no farther who Visitors, when introduficd to the 

can tell? The want of it is most inspection- tower, from wl)ich they 
severely and ruinously felt. Debtors' view the criminals, arranged in dif- 
and criminals should be comf lately ferent cells, one above another, with 
separated, eitUef by being confined gratings in front, like wild beasts in 
in separate prison’s, or in portions of a menagerie, are generally gratifie«l 
the same building so delated as to with the picturesque and curious ap- 
have no communication. It is a pearance presented to them ; and if 

• From the name of Mr Muiray, the Governor— We by no means design to throw 
the blame of the faulty state of Bridewell on ifs exjwienced Governor. He appears 
to be inducnced by a lively desire of correcting criminals, and suppressing crime, yet 
the state of Biidewcll is very pernicious. 
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they are cpriducted through the clean 
and white- washed passages, they are 
apt to leave the house prepossessed 
in favour of it. l}ut if they will take 
the trouble to examine into the real 
state of discipline, and the effects uro^ 
duced by it, they will find that there 
is scarcely a worse place for a crimi- 
nal to be confined in than this appa- 
renOy well-managed House of Cor- 
rection. 

The great and radical fault of it 
is, that it is too small. ^V^hen it was 
erected, it must have been quite am- 
ple ; but now it is by no means suit- 
able to the growing population and 
increase of crime in Edinburgh. No- 
thing can be more corrupting and in- 
jurious to the criminals, than to be 
locked up during the day five or six to- 
gether. They have work given theni, 
it is true ; but they can maintain, and 
do maintain, the most corrupting in- 
tercourse and conversation all day 
long, not only with their associates 
in the same cell, but likewise with 
those in other cells. A very inge- 
nious contrivance has lately been 
fallen upon, by erecting screens, to 
prevent the prisoners from seeing out 
ofoiie working-cell into another ; but 
it is totally impossible to prevent 
communication by speaking. In tljis 
way, even the men and women can 
maintain a communication. And 
after they are locked up for the night, 
they can communicate from one cell 
to uriother by means of a hole cut 
above the doors, for the purposes of 
ventilation. The business of mutual 
corruption proceeds in thi*a sad place 
in a manner almost unchecked, and 
there is nothing in the system pur- 
sued of working, or otherwise, to 
counteract it. In short, Bridewell 
a complete nuisaneq in its present 
state, and some reformation of it is 
most loudly called for. 

‘Nothing effectual can be done with- 
out a large addition being built to 
the house on an entirely different 
plan, in which case the present house 
could be used as a place of confine- 
ment for women alone. No system 
of discipline can cure the defects of 
Bridewell ; unless there be space to 
separate and classify the offenders, 

. all other means are vain. W e are 
not prepared to point out where the 
addition should be made, whether it 
can be made within the boundaries 
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of the present premises, or whether 
it should be quite detached, as wc 
rather incline to think it Ought tor be ; 
but that something should be done 
is but loo apparent; and we must add, 
that unless the public authorities be- 
stir themselves in the matter, they 
do not perform ihcir duties to the 
public in a most important particular. 

One thing, however, is clear, that 
the discipline in Bridewell, even as 
it is, might be altered so as to make 
it assume a much more formidable 
aspect to those hoards of young 
thieves, who mostly live and grow up 
to man's estate within its walls. We 
see no very great objection to flogging 
those boys occasionally. They arc 
to be found in it of the age of eight, 
and upwards. Now, though flog- 
ging a man be objectionable, and is 
seldom or never productive of good 
effects, we do think that it inriglit 
produce a very salutary effect on 
young boys, and tend to lessen the 
number of commitments. Of course, 
to reform them, we must use other 
means, addressed to their minds and 
feelings; but alittle castigation would 
inspire that horror ci’ imprison- 
ment in Bridewell which is at pre- 
sent a-wanling, and owing to which 
a residence within it seems almost a 
recreation to many* houseless chil- 
dren of vice and wretchedness ; and 
as to another class of offenders, viz., 
vagrants and disorderly persons, wc 
do think that the Tread- Mill w. uld 
be a most desirable engine of punish- 
ment. There was one set a-going in 
Bridewell ; it yras placed, however, 
in a low part of the house, where 
there was no circulation of air. 7'he 
power was first applied to a machine 
for cutting cork.s, and afterwards it 
was allowed. to be epent irrthe air. 
The Tread- Mil! has now been dis- 
continued, but it can scarcely be said 
to have bad a fair trial ; it ought to 
have been placed in a shed in the 
garden. The power of it might be 
easily contrived tabe applied to some 
useful purpose, (or, indeed, it mat- 
ters not,^ if the < prisoners are only 
kept well to it. If this were done, 
we make no doubt that excellent ef- 
fects would follow, and the number 
of commitments would be lessened. 
It has been found to be so in every 
House of Correction where Tread- 
Mills have been erected in England, 
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and we.cannot conceive why the Rame 
results bhoAld not be^fclt hero, if the 
Fame*means were as judiciously ami 
iirmly put in practice. 

The carningg from Bridewell are 
trifling. Th^ work carried on is 
spinning, knitting dockings, and 
picking oakum. The annual expence 
is very considerable, and the gains 
£.3!i0, so that it annually costs the 
public a great deal of money. 

As to the other* two places of con- 
finement in Edinburg]), viz., the 
cells in the Police-Olflce and the 
Lock-iip-Houde', we have little to 
say. 'J'hc former are employed for 
])oiice cases, and do admit of separa- 
tion, by the criminals being locked 
up in separate cells. They are found 
very useful in carrying on the police 
department; though more attention 
should be paid to keep the cells per- 
fectly clean than is done. 

In the Lock-up-IIouse, there is 
the same want of proper classiflca- 
tioii, and the same total want of em- 
ployment, which we have .already 
censured in the gaol ; and there is 
scarcely any inspection at all: the 
place IS clean, a^nd well kept. 

The number of prisoners confined 
here has been diminished since the 
cells at the Police-oflicc have been 
employed ; but there is still a suffi- 
cient number of unhappy criminals 
to make it very desirable, that they 
should be made to work at something 
or otJicr, while tjieir imprisonments, 
which are generally shoft, last. 

II. Having thus adverted to the 
prisons of the metropolis, we shall 
now examine the state. of those in 
Glasgow : they are two in number, 
viz. the Gaol and Bridewell. 

The Gaol of Glasgow is a modern 
buildings yet extrenidy defective, 
havi^ no proper ^capabilities 'for 
classification, eraplo^iflent, or inspec- 
tion. ' The prison is built roilnd'a. 
court, which is divided into two 
yards, by the keepers' house situated 
in the middle, and' which looks into 
both courts, There are four stories 
' in each court^ so that there are eight 
wards for the confinement of the-pri-' 
soners. In each stofy, or ward, there 
in a pretty large day-room, -•■a range 
pf seven sleeping-cells, with a gal- 
lery into which they open. The cells 
ar^ very insufficiently ventilated, ha- 
ving no more light and air than is 


admitted b /-a hole cut over, the door, 
which is always a had contrivance, 
because, besides admitting a very in- 
arlequate supply of air, it gives a fa- 
cility to the prisoners to converse, af- 
ter being locked up for the night. 
Hammocks have lately been introdu- 
ced into the cells for the prisoners to 
sleep in ; and as the doors arc kept 
open during the day, the lodging 
does not a[^eaT to be bad, — particu- 
larly when/ the prisoners- are so few 
ill number* that they can each be 
accommodated' with separate evils. 
.In other respects, the health and 
comfort of the prisoners is much- con- 
sulted in the arrangements of the 
gaol, so far as regards diet, cleanli- 
ness, &c., by the Governor, Mr Wat- 
son, a very intelligent, linmane, and 
experienced man. 

A kind of classification is attempt- 
ed,. according to character, age, tS:c., 
not according to their crimes ; but 
we arc inclined to think this is not 
carried so far as it ought to bo. 
“observed boys locked up with men, 
.which is. at all times a most mulc^ 
sirable arrangement. 

.But here, as in Edinburgh, the 
great defect of the discipline of the 
prison is the want of cmfi/oiitncnt. In 
going through the prison, as a visi- 
tor pt^sses from one ward to another, 
it is extremely distressing to witness 
groupes of unhappy crindnajs locked 
up together in perfect idleness. They 
are not permitted to walk in the 
courts, because they are overlooked on 
all sides by tlie windows of the pri- 
son, so they pass their time in the 
galleries in front of tbeir cells. They 
prefer passing their time in these 
galleriw, to the day-rooms, w»hich, 
though clean and commodious, were 
quite, empty. ;We saw, one or two of 
tne prisoners, here and Ibeie, reading, 
apd one or two more either writing, 
ot teaching one another to write; 
but the great majority of tllem seem- 
ed to be engaged about nothing' 
Whatever, except walking about those, 
galleries in idle conversation. There 
are several excellent individuals who 
visit the gaol, and converse with the 
prisoners, and give tliem bopks, yet 
we think it is much to be regreltetl 
that no attempt k -madc to get thcuH 
employed. In Glasgow, it ’cannot 
be difficult to find employment ; and 
the day-rooms and court-yards afford 
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sufficient space foi all tlic necessary 
accommodation. 

The state pf this prison must be 
considerably improved from what it 
was when Mr Gurney visited it. He 
observes, 1 never witnessed a more 
melancholy spcctaelc. Idleness, cla- 
mour, and dissipation, prevailed on 
every side of us ; and when we first 
entered the prison, the mixed din of 
fiddling, laughing, and riotous Voci- 
feration, was truly apaUiiig.'* ' The 
gaol was at that time very crowdM, 
there being 200 prisoners in it, which 
would, no doubt, partly occasion the 
riot and disorder noticed by Mr Gur- 
ney. AW were led to expect, from 
bis description, something of the 
same kind, but wore agreeably disap*^ 
pointed. The prisoners seemed quiet, 
orderly, and w-el I- behaved, whicdi 
made us the more bitterly regret that 
their iniuds were not engaged and 
impro’.!ed by useful labour. 

It is a gratifying circumstance that, 
in Glasgow, crime appears tube on 
the decrease. \Tc mean, of course, ' 
that species of crime which can be 
measured by t|ie records of Criminal 
Courts ; for we fear we should be " 
complimenting our countrymen at 
the expence of truth, were we to say 
that the morality of the people at 
large has improved within these few 
years ; but positive crime seems cer- 
tainly to have decreased. The ntlm- 
ber of prisoners in Glasgow Gaol, 
when we visited it, was only fifty, 
and the keeper' was enabled to ac- 
commodate each witli a separate cell: 
— whereas, a few years ago, the ave- 
rage number of prisoners was 200. 
The number of committait in 1822 
was 1260 ; in 182^1 it felldowil\to^72; 
and in 1B24<, up to June, it was only 
41.3 ; shewing a progressive decrease* 
'rhe circuit of the Justiciary Court 
had just terminated, and the Gover- 
nor remarked it as a circumstance' to 
which they had not been used for 
some years, that not one prisons 
had been sentenced to death. 

Hitherto, our notices have been 
chiefly in an accusing tone, we now 
perform a much more agreeable part 
of our task, by' bringing under the 
notice of the public,, the excellent* 
and adniirably-conductedABrideWeH • 
of Glasgow, which has been lately 
enlarged, at the expen^ of the city 
arid county* - • 


oltish Pihof^s. 

The Hridcwx‘11 of Glasgow .wds; 
fornierly even worse than the liride- ’ 
well of E<1 inburgh. It was more 
crowded, and afforded even less scope 
for separation and classification. 7'he 
rapid increase of crime, however, im- 
periously demanded an enlarged and 
improved House of Correction ; and 
the Commissioners appointed for the 
purpose Lave, under the, suggestions 
of the intelligent Governor, Mr Hreb- 
iier, erected a very large and excel- 
lently-contrived addition. The old 
building has been retained, and con- ' 
verted into a^place of confinement 
for women exclusively, who are there 
kept entirely separated from all com- 
iiuinication, either by seeing or hear- 
ing, with tha men, and under turn- 
keys of their own sex. Since this 
entire separation' between the male 
and female prisoiiers has taken ]dace, 
the latter are much more easily go- 
verned ; and they are found to have 
a much greater’ aversion to do any 
thing wrong before officers of their 
own i5cx, than before male turnkeys. 

; The new buildings are erected in 
front of the old, from which they are 
separated by a yard ; and they con- 
sist of three divisions, built on the 
radiating plan^ There is a rotunda 
in the centre, and the east and west 
wings situated on each side of it, 
which arc so constructed that there is 
a complete inspection into every pas- 
sage from the windows of the rotun- 
da. It is occupied by the office of the 
Governor, his house, store-rooms, &c. 
The wings are each four stories in 
height. The under story is fitted up 
for work-rooms, with looms ; and in 
the three upper stories are the sleep- 
ing-cells. Inspection is obtained even 
into the working and sleeping cells by 
means of slits in the wall, whiclj af- 
ford the keepers, at all times, an opr 
portunity of seeing what is • passi^^g 
within, unpeieeiv^ by the prison^* 

The great principles kept in, view, 
both in thp ccMruction and manage**' 
ment of tpi» l^se, are as complete 
6Cparatiopx>f,tha prisoners fvom one 
auotliier aspilssible, and constant em- 
ploy moOt* The ce^s are s6 contrived 
that Aeve can be no communication 
from une to^ another. The ventila- 
.don, 'is provided for by means of 
a- vent in the wall, opposite the win- 
* dow ; and there is oniy^a single row 
,of cells Jn , each passage. The pri- 
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soners are^ if their numbers admit of 
it, all kept in septi/uie cells. ''I’he 
weavers work in tne under flat, and 
the others in their own cells, which, 
from being pr^^ided with hammocks, 
afford ample a:cccHqmodatiou for it. 
The work done in the house consists 
of weaving^ winding, twisting, twin- 
ing, and warping yarns ; making 
shoes and stockings, tambouring, 
Sevang, veining, spinning, picking 
cotton, Sic. Sic. A separate account 
is kept for each prisoner : from the 
amount of earnings, the expenses of 
food, clothes, washing, Sic. are de- 
ducted; small sums are sometimes 
advanced to the prisoners, while in 
confinement, to encourage industry ; 
and the surplus is paid to them when 
they leave the house, at the expiry 
of their imprisonment. 

'J'heie is a teacher attached to the 
Bridewell, who devotes his whole 
time to it. lie is a serious and zea- 
lous man ; he instructs the young and 
ignorant in reading: he communi- 
cates religious instruction to all' from 
cell to cell ; and on the Sundays he 
collects the females into different 
classes, for public worship ; but it is 
not thought expedient to collect the 
males together, that they may have 
no opportunity of communication ; 
they are therefore instructed and ex- 
horted separately in their own cells. 

We have before us the statement 
of the accounts of this House of Cor- 
rection, for the last year, ending Ist 
October 18^5. It presents a highly 
satisfactory view of the results of 
the system of employment which we 
have endeavoured to describe. Du- ^ 
ring the period embraced by the ac- 
count, there had been 1^540 persons 
committed to Bridewell ; .and the 
average number daily in the house 
was WO and a fraction. The total 
cxpence of the . establishment was 
£^70^ r 19 ; lod. Th# receipts, for 
work done by the prisoners apaounted 
* to, the large sum of 19: lOd. 

There was paid Cd^ine prisoners for 
surplus earnings s ^ : l id., a 
sura .as large x fis the wltole produce 
bf the Kdiidburgh. Bridewell, And 
the cost to the public of this exten- 
sive establishment was only <9.593 ; 
60 that the eos^ of each prisoner ta 
the public, under this admirable sys- 
tem of management, was no more 
than. £.2 : 6': 9d. The^ facts arc 


worth a volume of arguments in fa- 
vour of the system here pursued. 

But if any were needed to con- 
vince the most sceptical person, w^e 
would ask him to visit this well-con- 
ducted establishment. Instead of 
witnessing distressing idleness, and 
having his feelings shocked by the 
dissoluteness and disorder observa- 
ble in crowded and idle prisons, he 
will see the most perfect order, and 
be regaled by the agreeable sounds 
of the shuttle, and other instruments 
of industry. He will see men and 
hoys who entered the prison ignorant 
of any trade, there instructed in 
weaving, or other trades, and able, 
when they leave it, to practise them 
for their sup])ort. Some of the men, 
if their period of conflnement be 
long, receive as much as £.S or £.10, 
when they are discharged. 

We witnessed a circumstance 
which proves in a striking manner 
the beneficial effects of solitary con- 
finement. Three boys had been sent 
in for a petty theft. It was their 
first offence, and they, were all locked 
up in separate cells. 'J'he solitude, 
and the silence, and solemnity, of 
the dark hours of night, had wrought 
upon their feelings to a great degree, 
so that when they were visited next 
day, they loudly, and with tears, 
petitioned dor deliverance. ^V'hen 
we entered with the Governor, one 
after the other, they made the same 
request, and, with much sincerity, 
seemed to repent of their trespass, 
and promised never to steal any 
more. Now^ while these feelings were 
in lively exercise, ho\y desirable was it 
that they should be kept quite apart 
from hardened offenders ? — when 
thus alone, it is probable that they^ 
might be led to conceive such a hor- , 
ror at crime, and its punishment, as 
to leave permanent effects upon their 
conduct ; while, had they been mixed 
with bad society^ their young and 
tender feelings might have been 
drowned and laughed away, till they 
became as hardened as th^ir asso- 
ciates. 

The erection of this much- impro- 
ved Bridewell does the Magistrates 
of the city and county much credit. 
We regat^ it as of the utmost con- 
sequence, and likely to produce the 
best effects upon the state of Prison 
Discipline generally, in Scotyind. It 
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will iSetvc both as a point of com- them lijinfr sic fc • tbat no Magistrato 
parison to shew the defects of similar ever looked in upon ^thein, and that 
institutidns, and also as a model and no clergyman ever visited them, or u- 
* pattern for amending tb^m. And we sed any endeavours to reclaim them/' 
cannot close our obsemtiona upon it The Lord Provost repliietl, as many 
without bearing testiibdny to the other cavillers would dd in the pre^ 
great zeal, and judgmeilt,^ and hu« sent day, that they were so har- 
inanity, displayed by Mr Brebner, dened, it would have no effect.*' But 
the Goveriior. the more enlightened philanthropist 

Wc have already alluded to the thought very differently, and told his 
decrease of crime in this district. It Lordship, that on conversing serious- 
is a well-established fact, that in the ly and kindly with them, they evin- 
city of Glasgow there has been a con- ced much contrition ; and he added, 
siderable decrease of crime, and ju- with that faithful devotion totheun- 
venile delinquency, within the last patronised cause to which he sacri- 
two years. The system of discipline ficed his life, “ that the spleiidid' 
pursued in the establisliment which improvements carrying on in their 
wc have now described must be sta- places of entertainment, streets, 
ted as one of the chief causes of it; squares, bridges, and the like, 

There are also other causes. The to enffrosx all the attention ofgent/e^ 
police has been improved, and ren- men tn'ojffice, to the tot at vegteH of‘ 
dered much more efHcient. Many this essential branch of police^J* 
old and daring offenders have been This reproof, so remarkable for its 
either executed or transported; se- severity and its truth, was, however, 
vere punishments have been awarded thrown away upon the functionary 
against resetters and juvenile delin* to whom it Was addressed, and upon 
quents; greater attention has been all that generation, for nearly thirty 
paid to Prison Discipline ; parents years were suffered to elapse before 
iiave become more alive to the danger the old gaol was removed, 
of leaving their children to them- 'J'hough much has been done in 
selves ; ami, lastly, the improvement 'Edinburgh to improve the condition 
ill trade has created more constant, of prisoners since the time of How- 
and better-reimuierated labour, foV ard, yet a great deal still remains to 
all classes. do; and wc cannot help thinking, 

'rhougli it thus appears that crime / tbat at the present time bis reproof 
lias decreased in the West, we are would not be inapplicable. For^who 
afraid the same cannot be assert- can observe the zeal and keenness ma- 
ed of this Quarter of the country, nifested by the Magistracy in accom- 
On the contrary, we believe all the plisbing certain objects of city policy, 
prisons of Edinburgh are, if not more such as the building of a new High- 
crowdcd,.ut least as much so as ever ; School, though there is an excellent 
and until something be done to im- one already in use, with which, for 
prove both the gaol and Bridewell, aught wC can hear to the contrary, 
nothing else can be expected. the citizens at large are perfectly sa- 

When Howard first visited Ediu- tisfied-*-or the sweeping alterations, 
burgh, he was so struck with the de^ and operations in the old town, con- 
fectivc state of’tli^ old ‘'Heart of cerning the advantage and utility of 
‘ Mid- Lothian,'* that be strongly ur- which, to siiy the least, there is great 
ged tbe Lord, Provost (then Mr Stu* difference of opinion, — we say, who 
art), to exert hiknself in getting a can observe the strenuous exertions 
new one erected* ' Mr Stuart did so, made to accomplish these objects,' 
but his designs were frustrated, while thestateof our prisons is almost 
When Mr Howard^ returned, and toti^lly neglet^ted, without thinking 
learned this, he remonstrated freely thaj Ae attention of public men is 
with Mr Stuart's successor, on ‘the attracted and engrossed by more 
condition of the prisons tinder hiS in- shewy matters, to the neglect of this 
risdiction. He complaineil, amount essential branch of police ? But ww 
other things, “ that in the.H0U8e;of hope the subject will not continue to 
Correction tliere were forty-seven be overlooked. TheCriminalJudgcs 
womOn in three close rooms, some of and Magistrates profess-tO feel much 

• Account of Lazarettos, p. 75, 6. 
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intercut in the matter^ and to desire 
earnestly that some improvements 
might take place ; and .we believe 
that they are sincere in their profes- 
sions. We are aware of the numerous 
demands which ^re made upon the 
attention of men it) office ; but no 
.subject can possibly, have a stronger 
claim than tnis^ backed as it is by 
every considei-ation of justice, expe- 
dience, and humanity. Perhaps it 
is not to be expected that improve- 
ments sliould arijrinuie with the Ma- 
gistrates. We believe, however, they 
will readily Iciul their co-operation 
and patronage ; and in order that 
something may be dpnc, we would 
strongly rccoinineiul the formation of 
i\ Society for the lleforination of fhi- 
son Discipline in Scotland. It can 
be formed either as a brunch of the 
London Society, or as an independent 
one. Let the members be composed 
of those wdio feel an intei eat in this 
subject, and who have devoted their 
attention to it. Let them be asso- 
ciated with the approbation, and act 
under the sanction of the Magis- 
slratcs, and wc feci little doubt that 
the exertions of several benevolent 
and intelligent individuals thus di- 
rected would produce excellent ef- 
fects. It should be their business to 
see that the classification of prisoners 
was duly attended to, and also to pro- 
vide for their employment ; while, 
at the same time, they would care- 
fully superintend tlieir religious and 
moral instruction, and, if possible, 
continue their attentions to dischar- 
ged prisoners, by providing situations 
ior them, and seeing them restored 
to usefulncFs. All these objects 
could be attained by means of a little 
exertion, and we feel satisfied that 
many of our townsmen would be 
ready to make it. 

>Ve should here close these im^^« 
feet observations^' bul there is a to^ 
pic yet untouched, on which wo feel 
much disposed to offer a few re- 
marks ; we mean Reformation of 
JuvenU^i Delinquents. 

Jf a (^mplete separation wasmde 
betweeiv'^ Vpung and old offenders, — 
as there^always ^ght to be/— and if 
prisons were conducted on a proper 
system of discipline, many mtni- 
nals would be stopped ana'tdrncd 
back at tho’ commencement df their 


career. The incredible extent of ju- 
venile delinquency, both here and in 
Glasgow, renders it highly jfeccssary 
that more aUention should be given 
to this subj[ect than has been ddne. 

It is stat^di in the Report of the 
Prison Diseiplhie Society 

The Committee have long been of opi- 
nion, that one of the mo.st eifcctual steps 
that could be taken for the reformation of 
criminal yonth would be the cstal)lisl)- 
ment of a large peniientiaiy, to which, 
u|>on conviction for repeated o/Tcnces, 
?K>ys might be sentenced for long periods, 
and in uhich punishment could he in- 
flicted upon tjie refractory, and habits of 
restraint imposed, l.ads of this descrip- 
tion are not the most sintablc inmates of 
a charitable institution, in which ncitlier 
detention nor cccrtion tan be legally en- 
forced. . They arc pits iscly the objects of 
a prison, conducted up<)n a plan adapted 
to their age, character, and habits .Such a 
gaol is eminently called for, as well by the 
public interest, as by the welfare of many 
objects of compassion ; and (he Commit- 
tee trust, that, ere long, it will obtain the 
favourable consideration of 11 is Majesty’s 
Government. 

While some such penitentiary as 
is here suggested wmuld meet and 
remedy mud) evil that is produced, 
at present, from the want of it, 
there would still remain many cases 
which it could not meet. Such are 
those who have been repeatedly com- 
mitted to prison for trifling offences, 
and for short periods ; when dischar- 
ged, these offenders are turned loose 
upon society. Many of them have 
ciriier no parents, or are deserted by 
them — tliey are without homes — 
without- character, or the means of 
earning their subsistence. In sucli cir- 
cumstances, what can they do? They 
are almost compelled to continue their 
vicious courses, •because there is no 
door open to receive them^ nor any* 
hand stretched out to^sa'^e them. 
Houses of Kefttjg^vould, therefore, 
be of incalculable^ benefit. And so 
they are found to be wherever they ex- 
ist. In London, • many young crimi- 
nala of both sexes have h^^n received 
into the temporary Refuge which has 
beep esutblished for several years, 
and after passing some time subject to 
the rules and, Instructions of that ex- 
celli^nt ^laritjr, they it and 

settled in lif^ to virtuous Jand hidus- 
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‘trious habits. In several counties of 
England, they liave either com- 
^menced, or are just about comraeu- 
'"cing similar institujtions,. 

The following are the very judi- 
cious rules by which the t^nmittee 
are guided in the sclectJoh of proper 
objects to be received into the tem- 
porary Refuge, which we quote, be- 
cause they^Ught to be kept in view 
in all similar institutions : 

!«/, The object must be criminal. He 
who is siiTi[)ly destitute, is a proper ob- 
ject of pai-ochml relief, 

2d, He must be friendless ; and, owing 
to want of eliciractcr, rrot possess the 
means of procuring a situation, or of ac- 
quiiing an honest IivcIiIuukI. ^ 

3d/y, He must lie desirous of reform- 
ing ; and, therefore, willing to conlorm to 
discipline, and endure lestraint. 

VV^e had hoped that long ere this 
time a House of Refuge on a large 
scale would have bdcii cslabUshcd in 
Edinburgh. The (’ommissioners of 
Police, a class of gcutleimm to whose 
exertions the public have boon often 
and much indebted, took the matter 
in hand, and ma<le some preparatory 
enquiries, which certainly excited a 
hope that some efficient step would 
have followed. But the public have 
as yet been disappointed, and on 
these genilemeu lies the heavy re- 
sponsibility of stopping slrort in a 
business of great moment to society. 
We believe the matter was entrusted 
to a cQminittce : it has been often re- 
marked in public matters, that tp re- 
fer a subject to a committee is some- 
times found^ to prove just a method 
of consigning it to oblivion. ^But we 
hope better things of the Cbjuttiis- 
sioners of Police ; some of the.iii ina]f 
be lukewarm, but there are others, 
whose zeal iii unquestionable. 

Though a House of Refuge, on a 
scale commensurate to the need of it, 
has not yet been established, there has 
existed one on a small scale in Edin- 
burgh for upwards of t.vvo years. .It 
owed its origin to the benevotence of 
a. few individuals, who were much 
affected by the destitute condition 
of many of the boys ^ discharged 
from Brit Jewell and the gaol. They 
were fortunate in meeting mth a 
person remarkably well qualified to 
take charge of a House of R^uge, 
which they proposed ,to establish. 
He was a shoemaker, — a steady, in» 


dustrious, pious, and intelligent man, 
and it wa.s resolved that the boys 
should be taught the trade of sboe- 
makiiig. A small committee was 
formed, and they begun their opera** 
tions in May 13^3, with six or ei^i ‘ 
boys, several of whom had been Se- 
quenlly in Bridewell. Many obsta- 
cles opposed .their progress at first, 
l^neir aecommoilations were not 
found to he suitable, the house being 
established in a neighbourhood where 
the boys were exposed to the tempta- 
tions of bad associates. Having, how- 
es’er, obtained more eligible premises 
at Dairy, wlvere the boys could be * 
kept mQrcjsecIiuicd, the establishment 
has been continued, and the most 
gratifying success has attended it. 

We have procured a copy of the 
Report for last year, and from it 
we shall endeavour to give our read- 
ers 'an idea bo^ of the plan of this 
establishment, "and of the success at* 
tending it. D is stated. 

The plan upon which the TCdinhurgh 
Institution has been conducted is ex- 
tremely simple,^ being calculated merely 
to introduce the young dclinquent,lo iha 
healthful ii:lluence of a, well-ordered fa- 
mily, vvherc the comfortless and-demora- > 
lizing scenes to which he has previously 
been accustomed are exchdiiged for a de- 
cent home, and where kind and concilia- 
ting * measures to promote his welftire, 
address themselves to any remains of right 
feeling that may have survii^d the dead- 
ening influence of his former abandon- 
ment to a course of crime. The estab- 
lishment is Intended for the reception of 
eigfit l>oy9 ; it consists 6f a hou.'sc, toge- 
ther with (what has been found a very 
material part of the plan) a large gurdon, 
in which the hoys find ethployraent in 
their leisure hours, and which, under 
their culture, supplies the family with ve- 
getables. The trade to which the l»ovs 
are trained is shoe-making. The super- 
intendent is their master in thisact't and 
his wife, with One fcibale servant, takes 
the whole domestic management of the 
house. A respectable teacher attends for 
hours every evening, to instruct tho 
. h^ys in reading ddd writing. Religious 
instruction, of ivhich an equal deficiency . 
ia discovered^ forms a prominent feature' 
in their daiij^ intercourse with tlicir wor- 
ttiy superintendent and teacher. 

r \ 

At present tliei e arc eight boys in the , 
IiistUUCioR, giving every prpjnke, by 
' their centented {tqd orderly conduct, 
pf a reformation of character. Since 
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May 1823, tweniy^nine hoys in all 
have been admitted into the Institu- 
tion. Of these, nine were only a short 
time in it, having either absconded, 
ot having been dismissed as incorri- 
gible — but twenty have done as well 
as it was possible to hope for. They 
either remain in the house at pre- 
sent, or have gone to apprcnticcslups 
or situations — one has gone into the 
navy, and two into the army — and 
all of them evince, by their steadi- 
ness and good conduct, that the dis- 
cipline and instructions of the House 
of Refuge have not been thrown 
away. To have been the means of 
reclaiming twenty young oiTenders, 
and of converting those who must 
otherwise have been pests of society 
into honest, industrious tradesmen, 
is no inconsiderable amount of goocl 
which the benevolent conductors of 
this Institution have, accomplished 
within the short period to which 
their labours have yet extended. 

It must not be forgotten, in allu- 
ding to this interesting charity, that 
it owes its existence, and much of its 
success, to the indefatigable exertions 
of a lady of high rank, residing in 
the neighbourhood. This excellent 
person visits it almost daily, and 
takes the most lively interest in the 
condition of every inmate. No coer- 
cion is, or can be used, in order to 
detain the boys, and it is not requir- 
ed : for so sensibly do they feel the 
great privileges of their situation,-^ 
80 satisfied do they appear to bo 
with the habits of a life of indus- 
try and virtue, — and so little incli- 
nation do they evince to return to 
the miserable courses which, ir is 
to be hoped, they have forsaken for 
ever, that there has been no instance 
since January 1 824, nearly two years, 
of any one deserting the Louse. This 
charity is supported by voluntary 
subscription, and by the sale of shoes. 
Their exertions are necessarily con- 
fined to a very small number, both 
by their funds and the nature of their 
plan* 

It fa a good b^inning, however; 
and we hope it will lead tt> the for- 
mation of sittiUr institutions. It is 
obvious tbatipQuch good may be done 
in this way. If two other similar 
establishments were set a-gOing in 
this city, two dozen or thirty, boys 
in igh t be accom thodated, and reclaim- 


ed; and the experience gained in 
these small establishments would 
pave the way, gradually, for the for- 
mation of a house on a larger scale,' 
if such a measure should be thought 
advisable ; but there can be no doubt, 
that, where Jhe numbers are small, 
the means Employed for reforming 
and instructing are far more likely 
to be effectual than when they are 
more numerous. 

We observe, from a Report issued 
by the Committee appointed to dis- 
burse the contributions made by the 
public, to relieve the sufierers from 
the great fires in Edinburgh. in Nov. 
1824, that, after discharging every 
claifn which seemed to fall within 
the intention of that charity, there 
remains over no less than £.3000. 
Here then is a fund to be appro- 
priated by the public ; and the ques- 
tion is, in what way can it be most 
beneficially applied ? Differences of 
opinion may be expected to occur, 
but we dp think there can scarcely 
be rfny object pointed out for the 
application of this money — at least 
for a great part of it — either more 
truly cliaritablc to the objects them- 
selves, or more advantageous to the 
community, than the establishment 
of Houses of Refuge, one or more, 
where young offontlers, if they have 
any disposition at all “ to turn from 
the error of their ways,*’ may have 
the opportunity, the precious oppor- 
tunity, presented of learning to do 
that which is lawful and right 
an opportunity which, indeed, is 
never presented to many outcast 
members of society. We know of 
no charity which more loudly calls 
for, relief than this. It is the call 
of ignorance, and wretchedness, and 
vice ; and shall it be said, that tho 
means arc in our hands of reliev- 
ing them, or at least doing what we 
can to relieve them, and yet that we 
do it not ? Assuredly there is an 
obligation laid upon society to pro- 
vide for the reformation of all classes 
of offenders, but more especially of 
the young, and a heavy moral re- 
sponsibility attaches to the neglect of 
that sacred duty. The opportunity 
is now presented of fulfilling it, 
without occasioning the least burden 
to the public ; and we sincerely hope 
that it will not be suffered to pass by 
unimproved.* 
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UDDRrSS OF THE LOUD PRESIDENT OF llIK rOUilT 01' SrSSION, AT THE 
^ COMMKNrEMEN r OF TIIK WINTER SITriNf;S Ol' TllJ^ COUlli', NOV. Vi, 
ON rJlE N-LW FORMS OF JUDICIA/, PROCEDURE IN SCOTLAND. 


OijR rearlors, wo bclievo, are all 
aware, tliat an Act passed the Legis- 
lature, dining tlic last Session of Par- 
liament, for tile better regulating- of 
die Forms of Process in the Courts 
of Ipaw in Scotland. Power was 
given by the Act to the Judges of the 
(>ourt of Session, and of the Jury- 
Court, to frame certain additional 
regulations, for conducting the mi- 
nor details of business, with which it 
was thought unnecessary for Parlia- 
ment to interfere. This newj^nd, 
it is to be hoped, improved machin- 
ery for the administraiion of justice, 
was to commence its operations on 
the I'Jth of November this year, and 
it became necessary for the Judges 
to prepare the cod(‘ of ri'gulations 
directed by the Act of Parliament, 
and to pass these into a law at the 
commencement of the Session. The 
Lord President, in moving his bro- 
ther Judges to pass the new AcU of 
Sederunt, took occasion to address a 
monitory ?pcM eh to the Ilcnch, in the 
healing of all (he other irieinhers of 
the legal jirofe.ssion. 'I’hc calm, bu- 
siness-like style of the Address, the 
impoitiinec of the topics which it 
handles, and thedigniiied nvanner in 
which it was delivered, produced al- 
together a very striking effect on the 
minds of those wlio heard it ; and 
this effect is but slightly diminished, 
on a sficond perusal, in an authentic 
printed form. 

That our readers may judge for 
theinselves of the merits of this Ad- 
dress, wc shall lay before them an al- 
most verbatim report of it, and shall 
afterwards take the liberty of making 
a few observations on some parts of 
the speech itself, and on the subjects 
immediately connected with it- 

T am now to move your Lord- 
sliips to pass the various Acts of Se- 
derunt which we prepared in the va- 
cation, in obedience to the late Act 
of Parliament, for more effectually 
carrying into execution, both in this 
Court, and in the inferior Courts, 
the new Form of Process enjoined by 
that Act. 


** A question may here occur to 
some peisons who hear me, wliy, in 
preparing these Acts of Sederunt, we 
ahl not call for the aj-sispince of the 
different learned bodies which com- 
pose the ('ollegc of Jusiico. The 
question is a natural one, but I 
think that the answer is i-atisfactoiy. 

\Fe were all of oj inion, tliat the 
fewer regulations '.ve made, in addi- 
tion to those of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the more simple we could 
render the machinery of the new 
Form of Process, tlie better. Wc 
were also fully convinced, that even 
the united wisdom of the whole Col- 
lege of Justice could not p'ossilily 
produce a perfect code all at once, 
which should provide for all the pos- 
sible difriciilties which may arise' un- 
der this or any other uew^ system. 
As all such regulations must neces- 
sarily’ be prospective and hypotheti- 
cal, wo thought, that, by multiply- 
ing such regulations, we weic as 
likely to multiply (Tiors and incon- 
veniences as to prevent them. Wc 
therefore judged it to be more ad- 
visable to make no more regulations 
at present than W'ore just necessary 
to set the machine in motion, trusting 
rather to time and experience to point 
out errors and inconvcTuencLS, of 
which experience would also, in most 
cases, at once suggest the true prac- 
tical remedy. By multiplying regu- 
lations, rve might have been found 
to be anticipating imaginary difKcul- 
tics, which, in practice, might never 
have been felt-; while, on the other 
hand, we might have created real 
difficulties, which would not other- 
wise have occurred. Aware, there- 
fore, that many alterations and a- 
mendroents would probably be re- 
quired in the course of the fust two 
or three years' practice under the 
i>ew system, we thought it greatly 
preferable, that they sliould arise out 
of actual practice and experience, 
which would both point out the evil 
to be remedied, and the remedy to 
be applied. 

‘'At the same time, that the ma- 
chine might not stand still, and in- 
4 G 
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<liviiluiil harilship arise from the oc- 
currence of any unexpected difficulty 
in particular cases, provision is made 
for reporting any such difficulty to 
the whole Court, in order that the 
proper remedy may be instantly ap- 
plied, and regulations made to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the evil. 

Such, my Lords, is the principle 
on which we acted in framing these 
Acts of Sederunt, — and under them, 
ami the Act of Parliament as our 
text, we are now to enter on a new 
era in the administration of justice. 

** Whether the new system will nh 
timatcly prove benericial to the coun- 
try, time onlj can show — and it is, 
ihtMcfoi’c, of very little consequence 
what ^Mir private speculations may 
he on that subject. 1 have no scru- 
])le, however, in stating my o]>inion 
to be, tl)at the new system will ope- 
rate a very great improvement on the 
forms of our procedure. 

“ I have formed this opinion 
eliielly on two grounds. In the first 
place, I filing, that a Form of Process 
cannot fail to possess solid inciit, 
which it lias been found so easy to 
adapt, in all its loading features, to 
every court ofjiistice in the kingdom, 
from tile higliest to the lowest. Se- 
condly, I am of this opinion, because, 
in truth, ilit re is much less alteration 
and innovation on our old forms, 
than, at first s’ght, may be imagined. 

All the legnlations as to giving 
in precise and pointed defences, and 
thereafter, if necessary, condescen- 
dences, and revised condescendences, 
and most of the other regulations as 
to preparing causes, are nothing but 
our present existing forms, more au- 
thoritatively fixed down upon us by 
Legislative enactment. 

“ The great improvement here is, 
(and hfrreat one it certainly is,) the 
provision made to foreclose the par- 
ties as to their averments in point of 
fact, at an early stage of the cause, 
by closing and authenticating the 
record, and thus preventing the pro- 
duction of new averments to the very 
last stage of the cause, which, at 
present, often makes it quite a differ- 
ent one from what it was before the - 
Lord Ordinary. 

The next improvement, and, in 
my opinion, the greatest of all, is that 
which provides that the cause shall 
be brought into the Inner-House for 


CNev. 

icvicv/, piT(iscly the same, both as 
to law and fact, as it stood before the 
Lord Ordinary in the Outer- House. 

“ Such of my brethren as were 
incmhers of the (^(unniissioii along 
with me will remember that, at our 
very first meeting, I stated, that if 
measures were taken to accomplish 
this object, 1 was very indifferent as 
to any farther regulations, because 1 
was quite satistu'd, if the Innei- 
Hodsc were made to judge tlie cause 
precisely on the same facts and ar- 
, guments as the T^ord Ordinary had 
done, that this regulation of itself 
would necessarily, and that in a very 
short time, lead to a more correct 
and precise system of pleading in the 
preparation of causes. 

The Commission so far fully a- 
greed with me, hut llicy recomim tid- 
ed some fartlier regulations with a 
view to the same object, to which, of 
course, 1 could not Iiave any objec- 
tion. 

/‘But, my Lords, it is obvious, 
that neither this, nor any other h\>riii 
of Process whieli can he devised, 
however perfect in itself, ran ])ossibly 
succeed, without a cordial co-opera- 
tion and determination, by all perseir' 
concerned in the admiiiistialion of 
justice, to give it a full and tair trial. 
On the one hand, the 15ar must not 
start, nor must wc lisU ii to cajUiou^ 
and frivolous ohjectious, ealcuLited 
merely to tlirow discredit on the neiv 
system. All such mrn.t be discoun- 
tenanced to the utmost. On the 
other hand, where a real and unfoie- 
Bccn difficulty occurs, we must meet 
it fairly, and under the powers vest- 
ed in us by the Act, endeavour to 
provide the remedy most consonant 
with the spiiit of U. 

W'^ith a view, also, fo give the 
new system a fair trial, and to accom- 
plish the great object of the Legisla- 
ture — the introiluction into our prac- 
tice of a more strict and precise form 
of pleading iu the preparation of 
causes for final judgment— wc must 
adhere most rigidly to the regulations 
prcscrib^^-d to us by the Act. 

“ This rigid adherence to form 
may, and probably will, especially at 
first, be productive of hardship in 
particular cases, where, from igno- 
rance or inattention in practifioners, 
the necessary forms have not been 
complied with. But both in the Inner 
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and Outer- IIousc’, we must steel our 
minds against every argument and 
feeling of that nature; for nothing 
but an absolute conviction, that no 
departure from form will be over- 
looked, will ever induce either clients 
or practitioners to observe tliat strict 
attention and accuracy which the 
law now requires in the preparation 
of a cause. - 

W^here deviations take place in 
the Outer- House, the Lords Ordinary 
must instantly check theni, and if 
any have escaped the Lonl Ordinary, 
and are detected in the Inner-House, 
we linnet, without hesitation or re- 
morse, remit the cause back to the 
Lord Ordinary, to retrace his steps. 

This, as 1 have already said, may 
occasion hardship to parties, and re- 
gret to your Lordships ; but a stem 
adherence to this rule will, I am con- 
tident, soon bring (and nothing else 
will ever bring) our former Process 
into that correct and precise shape 
which the Legislature requires. 

“ As every interlocutor, both of 
the Lords Ordinary and of the Inner- 
House, is now to be final before 
them respectively, your Lordships, 
of course, will all see the necessity of 
the utmost caution and deliberation 
in forming your final opinions, and 
prono\mcing your interlocutors. 

“ Ihe interlocutors of the Lords 
Ordinary are, no doubt, .subject tore- 
view in the Inner- House, and there- 
by an error in judgment may be cor- 
rected. But still it is the bounden 
duty of every Lord Ordinary fo pre- 
vent the necessity of this review, in 
so far as care and deliberation can 
l)e supposed to reiser his opinion sa- 
tisfactory to tlie losing party, or at 
least to give him little hope of ob- 
taining an alteration of the judgment. 

‘Mn regard to the Inner- House, 
wlierc, from this day forward, every 
judgment becomes final, the utinosx 
degiec of caution and deliberation 
becomes peculiarly necessary. There- 
fore, in cases of difficulty, even al- 
though we should be unanimous, 
but still more when there is a differ- 
t nee of opinion among us, 1 would 
humbly recommend, that we should 
not pronounce our interlocutor *«- 
afiLutcr, hut should allow the cause 
to stand over for a few days, that we 
may have time and opportunity to 
K'ficct on our oiHfcgpinions, and on 
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those of our brethren who have dif- 
fered from us. If necessary, we can 
hear counsel again on the particular 
point of difference. liut cveu where 
we may not think it necessary, or feel 
ourselves justified to put the parties 
to this expense, still, where there is 
a serious difliculty, and no longer an 
opportunity of reviewing our judg- 
ment, it must be satisfactory both to 
the parties and to ourselves, to have 
an opportunity of reconsidering our 
opinions before wc pronounce a final 
^judgment. Such a mode of jiroceed- 
ing will be attended with all the ad- 
vantages of the old reclaiming peti- 
tions, without any of the disadvan- 
tages. 

“ One thing more, and one thing 
only, I have to say, in reference to 
our own duty, and that is, that much 
of the success of the new system will 
depend on the discretion with which 
the Lords Ordinary exercise the 
power given them by the Act, of (Or- 
dering Cases before pronouncing their 
judgments. 

“ On the one hand, to do so in all, 
or in a great proportion of causes, 
would counteract the obvious inten- 
tion of the Legislature, by continu- 
ing, in too great a degree, the system 
of written pleadings. On the other 
hand, not to order Cases ii> causes of 
great moment and great difliculty, 
would, 1 am persuaded, bo neither 
satisfactory to the parlies, nor con- 
ducive to the due administration of 
justice. On this subject, however, 
it is obvious tliat no precise rule can 
be laid down, and that all must de- 
pend on the sound discretion of the 
Lords Ordinary. One thing, how- 
ever, is very plain, that, where a 
great variety of authorities, apparent- 
ly contradictory, or not easily to be 
reconciled, have been quoted to the 
Lord Ordinary in the coarse of the 
oral pleadings before him, it is highly 
desirable that Cases should be order- 
ed, which will give both to him and 
to the Inner- FI ouse (if the cause is 
brought there) a better opportunity 
of turning up the authorities in the 
books> and deliberately comparing 
them with each other. There will 
be less objection, Joo, in ordering 
Cases, where a vacation must neces- 
sarily intervene, before the losing 
party can bring the cause under tha 
review of the Inner- House. 
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'' I shall now trouble your Loril- 
sliips only with a few words on the 
subject of the Jury Court, which, 
aUhoufj;h not falling under my parti- 
cular ‘province, yet, as an important 
branch of this Court, 1 think it my 
duty to contribute all I can to render 
as useful and efficient as possible.' 

According to any calculation 1 
can make, not less than a fifth of the 
whole business of this C'ourt, inde- 
pondently of othcr'causcs which we 
may remit to it, must now be con- 
ducted by tliat form of trial ; aiuC 
therefore it becomes the duty of every 
])erson connected with that Court to 
do every thing possible t6 facilitate 
and improve that mode of adminis- 
tering justice. 

In regard tc the pre))aration of 
jury causes, the Act of Parliament 
])rcscril)es the same form as in the 
Court of Session: and, therefore, on 
that subject 1 need not enlarge, but 
slthll confine mysclF to the trial pro- 
perly so calk'd. 

“ Now, although Trial by Jury 
has, by long piacUcc, become a most 
useful and efficient mode, in Eng- 
land, of trying civil causes, yet still 
it is impossible not to be sensible, 
that in some of its effects it is but 
an inconvenient form of trial; when 
it is considered that our (Jonstitution 
provides a set of professional Judges, 
who aie paid for administering jus- 
tice to the people, it certainly is a 
great and anomalous inconvenience, 
that the most trifling causes, often 
originating in mere bad humour, and 
in which not an atom of property is 
in dispute, cannot be determined, 
without taking away from their own 
business twenty or thirty industrious 
jieople, v;ho have no manner of con- 
cern or interest in the parties or their 
dispute. 

*Mt is true, that, in the end, only 
twelve men are put on the jury, but 
the whole must attend at first, and 
if they have to come and return any 
distance, the whole day or more may 
be lost, — and, at all events, as none 
of them can be certain that they shall 
not be^ut on the jury, it is evident, 
that not one of the whole number 
summoned can make any positive ar- 
rangement or appointment for buai- 
itcbs that day, which, in many cases, 
ftiay bo extremely inconvenient. 

•* Seeing, therefore, that this, is an 
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unquestionable evil of no small mag- 
nitude which attends Trial by Jury 
in civil causes, (criminal causes 
stand on a different principle,) it be- 
coiiH'S the more imperative on all 
parties concerned in it, to render the 
service of jurymen as light and easy 
as possible^ 

“ Now, in England, 1 understand, 
that they find no difficulty in going 
iliroiigli several cases in one day, 
while, with us, I believe, it has very 
rarely liaj>])emd that mure than one 
Incase has hot n finished in om* day, 
and frequently one ease has lasted 
two days. 

“ I'rom what J have heaid, this 
seems to aiise principally from two 
causes. 

“ In the first ])lace, that parties 
load the case with a gieat deal of un- 
necessary ])roof. Tins ran beicmtdii d 
only by the counsel and agents care- 
fully studying the cause, and seli'ct- 
ing, in tlie first place, th'ose facts 
which it IS really necessary to p'ove ; 
and, secondly, selecting the proper 
witnesses by whom such facts aic to 
be proved. 

1 am wall aware that in some 
cases, such as those depending on cus- 
tom, or on long j)osscssion, a number 
of witnesses are absolutely necessary. 
But 1 would earnt'stly jiress on jir.ic- 
titioncis. that in the case of ordinary 
facts, which are tlie objects of sense, 
two or three credible witnesses are 
as good as fifty, and will, in most 
cases, overbalance any niiinber of 
witnesses who may swear that they 
did not see or hear the circumstances 
sw'orn to by the o.thers ; for it may 
well happen, in vc^ many situations, 
that one person may see or hear some- 
thing, wliich other persons present 
did not see or hear. 

“ Tlierefore, preparatory to the ac- 
tual trial, 1' would earnestly recom- 
mend to counsel and agents a very 
careful study of the cause, that they 
may come into (’ourt with a well-di- 
gested plan of their evideiice. 

“ Indeed, bringingforward a num- 
ber of witnesses is often a real loss to 
a cause, because there is the greater 
chance of discrepancy, which, al- 
though in circumstances of little mo- 
ment, gives a great handle to the op- 
posite counsel, and often perplexes 
and staggers inexperienced jurymen, 
who do not knajjjtfbat discrepancy. 
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in luinutc aii»l nriiior pariiculars, is 
almost inseparable from true *aiid 
faithful testimony. 

A second cauac of the length of 
our trials in civil causes is the length 
of the speeches of counsel, often out 
of all proportion to the difficulty of 
the case. 

“ This I have heard much com- 
plained of by many persons who have 
served on juries, and 1 know from 
them, that such iiuerminable speech- 
es are often listened to with great 
impatience, and no small distrust. 
All intelligent juryman considers for^ 
liiniself, and he is pietty well quali- 
fied to judge of the evidence, without 
much comii>ent from the counsel; 
while every juryman is very apt to 
suspect that there must be something 
more in a cause than he sees, which 
requires such a length of argument 
to support it. 

“ Besides, such long and over- 
strained arguments have another and 
a more iiuscliicvous elfect. They iii 
a manner compel the Judge, in sum- 
niiiig up the evidence, to take a much 
more decided view of the case than 
he otherwise would liavedoncy in or- 
der to couiUeiact the erroneous im- 
pression which he sees or fears that 
such speech may have made on the 
jury. 

“ I often felt this most painfully, 
when 1 presided in the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and 1 have reason to believe, 
that my breihien, both of the Justi- 
cijiry and the Jury Court, often ex- 
pedience the same feelings. 

Now, this IS doubly injmious. 
It not only throws the weight of the 
Judge’s opinion more decidedly into 
one scale, but it gives to the party, 
and pel haps even to impartial spec- 
tators, a feeling of leaning and par- 
tiality in llie Judge, which tends to 
creaic suspicion and discontent, where 
none are due, and where the appa- 
rent partiality is, iii fact, occasioned 
and rendered lU'cessary, by the im- 
proper style of pleading of the party 
himself. 

“ 1 would, therefore, Ciariiestly en- 
treat counsel to endeavour to remedy 
tins evil, by confining their pleadings 
in the Jury Court as mueli as ffcs- 
sible to what is really necessary to 
make the jury understand the bear- 
ing of the evidence which they are 
to licar- 
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“ The verdict ought to be, as the 
oath of a juryman bears, according 
to the evidence, and to nothing else ; 
and, tlierefore, if counsel hope to ob- 
tain, by their eloquence, a verdict 
diHercnt from v^hai the evidence it- 
self would wan ant, they arc pronoun- 
cing a more bitter satire against tiial 
by jury in civil causes, than ever was 
uttered by its bitterest enemy. 

And ibis naturally leads me to 
the only other observation with which 
1 shall detain your Lordships, and 
that is, in reference to the pleadings 
before ourselves. If we are, to any 
extent, to do the business of this 
Court by oral pleadings, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that counsel should 
adopt a more condensed and logical 
style of pleading than has hitherto 
been generally practised. For if the 
pleadings, which we are now to have 
so much more frequently, are to bear 
any proportion, in point of length, 
to the hearings in presence to winch 
we have been accustomed, we musu 
cither shut the doors of this Court 
altogether, or we milst render our 
sittings permanent. 

“ 1 therefoie trust, that counsel 
will see the necessity of accommoda- 
ting themselves to the new order of 
thmgb, otherwise they must not be 
surprised, or take it amiss, if they 
*are more frequently interrupted, and 
reminded of the real meiits of the 
case, it has been suggested to me, 
since 1 came into Court, that some 
agents conceive tliat the Act of l*ar- 
liaiiitiu requires that the suiniiions 
shall now be inucfi more prolix and 
verbose tliaii furmeily ; and that 
some are now actually preparing of 
a most voluminous size, and more 
like memorials than summonses. 
Now this is not the uitentioii of the 
Act of Farliamctit, nor is it the way 
to prevent — on the contrary, it is the 
certain w’ay to render necessary and 
indispensable an onler lor a coude- 
seendence ; because in such a volu- 
minous summons it will be impos- 
sible to discover the real facts on 
which the cause turns. 'I'he object 
ought to be, and 1 hope that agents 
will endeavour rather to make their 
summonses pointed and precise in 
point of fact, and correct and logical 
in point of conclusion, than prolix 
in point of arguincn", which is quite 
out of place ill a summons/' 
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Wc intcritlcd to have offered our 
remarks at considerable length, on 
various parts of this able Address, 
but we tind ourselves so near the 
close of this Number of our Jour- 
ual, tliat we must rest satisfied with 
making a very few cursory obser- 
vations. 

In the first place, wc are ready 
fully to agree with the President, 
mat ill iiuikiiig the New Acts of Sc- 
«UTunt, the object which the Judges 
had ill view, to make as few regula- 
tions as possible, in addition to those 
con tallied in the Act of Parliament, 
was j)ioj)er. And we are pleased to 
find tile liberality W'ith which his 
Lordship sjioke of receiving every 
sort of suggestion for the future im- 
jvrovenient of the regulations. I'his 
is peibajis the best apology which 
could have hcen made for not con- 
sulting the various legal corporations, 
bi fore passing the Acts in question. 
Hut another observation occurs liere, 
of a more gencial character, in re- 
ference to all rules of procedure in 
Courts of Law, which is, that in as 
far as possible, these rules should be 
enacted by the Legislature itself, and 
that in no case where it can be avoid- 
ed, should the character of a Legis- 
lator bo merged in that of a J udg 
Piom the multiplicity of Arts of* 
ttetlenun made by the Court of Ses- 
sion, and the frequency with which 
one Act succeeded another, accord- 
ing to the Judges' interim view's 
of expediency, great discredit was 
thrown upon that portion of the law 
solely depending on these Acts ; and 
the looseness with which they were 
jmt in force, often rendered it un- 
e;ertain whether an Act which the 
President of the Court had scarcely 
lisen Irom signing, was or was not 
in abeyance. For these reasons, the 
friemls to the introduction of an im- 
)>roved system of procedure in our 
Courts w'ished most anxiously that 
ilic whole of the new regulations 
should have the immediate sanetjon 
of the Legislature, instead of being 
left, in any, even of their, minutest 
tlctails, to the Judges. We confess 
wc are of the number of those wdio 
entertained this wish, and to this 
moinent w'c are unable to discover 
any reason whicli could prevent the 
Legislature Iron: unboiNiiig in ihc 


Statute the whole of those rules 
which the Judges of the Court of 
Session have chosen to adopt. If it 
required time, and careful and pro- 
tracted in\esiigation, to fix tliese 
rules, could not this investigation 
have been made by the Commission- 
ers appointed last year, or by tlie 
Court of Session itself, and reported 
along with the other documents on 
whicli the Statute was founded 
Should it he said that these rules 
might rcquiie spLcdily to be altered, 
and modifiid in coiifoi mity with 
emerging circumstances, avo do not 
see that the Legislatuie, which is 
silting during the greater jieiiod of 
the time that the Court of Session 
Sits, might not have been ajiplied to 
for an altciation cf these rules, and 
that Parlianunt would have as sp( e- 
dily and efieetiially altered the rules 
as the Court of Session could. 'I’he 
whole of our ibims of procedure 
Avould thus have borne an impress of 
authority, which it is quite iinpossi- 
blo ever to look lor in the eiiactmt'iUs 
of Judges. Far be it from us to in- 
sinuate that the unworthy and de- 
grading motive could actuate any of 
our existing Judges, of wishing to 
make their Heiuh a place for sinecu- 
rists: we are certain that a spirit dia- 
metrically the reverse actuates one 
and all of them ; but the suspicion 
cannot be exchuUd fiom the mind, 
that when the powci of making rules, 
which are in truth most important 
laws, is left by the Legislature in the 
hands of Judges, they may by po^i- 
bility abuse ibis power for their own 
case, and inflict incalculable mis- 
chief upon the land, before the Legis- 
lature -Baw grounds for iriterfcnng to 
alter or amend the abuses which had 
taken place, apparently with their 
own sanction. 'Fhe enlightened in- 
dividuals who now puside in our 
Supreme Court would spurn the 
base idea that they were actuated by 
any principle but a reguid for the 
imblic good, in the framing of icgu- 
latious for the procedure betore 
them ; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that this, and e\cry other coun- 
try, have seen times of oppression ; 
ths# w'e have also had experience of 
corrupt times, which may by possi- 
bility rec'.h ; and that hcncc the 
practice of delegating the ])owcrs of 
the Legislation to any but the rou- 
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, stitutional trustee-, of ilic laws— the 
two riouscs of P.'irliainrnt ami the 
Sovcrci-rn— 011^:1)1 by all nx-aiis to be 
,, iliscountenanml. 

It is one of the incst important 
rules of administrative justi^^-e, that 
as small a portion as possible of ar- 
bitrary power should be left in the 
hands of the Judge. Upon the im- 
inutahlc principles of the liuman 
cons.titution, this power will certain- 
ly be sooner or later abused. In the 
instance before us, we say not that 
the Judges have done amiss in fram- 
ing the Acts of Sederunt, but we say, 
without the least liesitation, that the 
rule to wl)ich wo have just now ad- 
verted has been violated by the Le- 
gislature, in putting into the hands of 
any .fudges a power which sljould 
have been exercised, and which, by 
taking a very little trouble, wouhl 
have been exercised to niucb better 
))urpose by the Legislature itself. 
After all, howewr, a great deal of 
discretionary autboritv must, in an 
( fbeient eode of administration, be 
left in tile bands of Judges, as in- 
numerable cases must occur %vhcrc 
no precise law nr analogical principle 
of equity exists to guide them ; but 
then, does not this very admission 
render it still more imperative on 
the Legislature to provide for all 
known or knowah/e cases, by laws 
resting on the very highest sanction 
which the Constitution of the conn- 
ry recognises, — the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament itself? 

V’^arious minor legulations of that 
Act of S('dcrunt wdiicb refers to the 
(a)nrt of Session seem to be objec- 
tionable ; and we understand it is the 
purpose of the law incorporations, 
and particularly of the Faculty of 
Advocates, to make a representation 
to the C’oHrt, for the purposes of ob- 
taining an alteration of these clauses, 
— a proceeding which we conceive 
might have been avoidc<l, bad the 
Acts been submitted, even during va- 
cation, to the heads of these incor- 
porations, and such of the incmlicrs 
as could, in the limited time allowed, 
he called togetlier. 'I'lic pledge which 
has been gheu hy the (’ourt, that 
they would cheerfully listen to any 
hints given by the Faculty, or other 
learned bodies, for the improvement 
of the newly-torined Acts, will, ue 
doubt not, h'* faitli fully redeemed. 


Nearly one half of the Address is 
occupied with observations on the 
Trial by Jury. We are satisfied that 
these observations were made in [)er- 
fect sincerity by the Lord President ; 
but at the same time tliat w'ogive his 
Lordship the credit due to him on 
this point, we cannot agree Vvu'th him 
in various opinions which he has 
thought proper to j-ubmit to the pul)- 
lic on the Trial by Jury in civil 
causes. 

Whether it arose from a secret 
hankering after arbitrary power, or 
an ill-concealed abhorrence of all 
innovation, although demonstrably 
accompanied with signal im])-ove- 
ments, there cannot be n doubt of 
the fact, that the introduction of 
Jury Trial in civil causes into Scot- 
land was looked upon with a very 
unfavourable eye oy most of the 
high legal functionaries' in tliis coun- 
try. Much of this feeling has dis- 
appeared in the ten years' experience 
which the country has had of tins 
form of trial ; but still we think that 
we can trace, in the general tendency 
of the Address before us, some of tlie 
lurking remains of that dislike which 
manifested itself, in very glaring 
forms, in the conduct and ex])resscd 
opinions of many individuals,— al- 
though we liave every reason to be- 
lieve that the Lord President wii'i 
not one of those who forgot the dig- 
nity of his station, so far as to ex- 
press cither hatred or strong dislike 
of this new form of trial. 

There is one part of thc.se obser- 
vations in reference to the attend- 
ance of jurors at these trials, which 
we con.sidcr to be particularly ob- 
jcctionjible. Ilis Lonlsbip seems l.> 
regret the loss of lime, ami the iit- 
coiivcnicnco sustained by the jiiror.'^, 
when the matter they are sutnin.'^ned 
to decide upon may only be of 
importance, in a pecuniary viewv, or 
perhaps altogether a dispute aris- 
ing from bad humour. Now, if it be 
admitted, that the due and speedy 
administration of jur.tice is (»f tlu' 
last importance in every civilized, 
and especially in every commercial 
country, we think it mu.st also he 
clear, that every memh'cr of the com- 
munity is bound to gi'. e that assis- 
tance which may reasonably be de- 
manded of him in rotation, in admi- 
ni'^tcjiiig those laws to othc: < which 
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it may happen that he will call upon 
others the very next day to adminis- 
ter to himself. On this principle is 
foiinrlcd the abstract ri^;ht which tin? 
community lias to call for the ser- 
vices of all its uieird)ers in aflairs 
connected with the pjcneral "ood ; 
and nc know well, that, in fact, the 
most of the jurors who are called 
upon to do their duty to their coun- 
try in that characLor, an* pn)ud of 
heinc; so called, instead of reckonioj^ 
it to bo a hardship. Wc should be 
disposed to ciuoitain a very con- 
temptible opinion indeed of that 
man. whatever rank of life be mi^ht 
hold, who would i^Tud^c the saciifice 
of one or two days in tlic three liun- 
dred and sixty-five of which the 
year is composed, to an object of 
such paramount importance as the 
due administration of justice. Wq 
know not who the jurors may have 
been who have complained to his 
Lordship of the Itardship imposed 
u])on tliom by such a paltry sacri- 
fice ; hut we should be stroni^ly dis- 
posed to ask any one who made such 
ii complaint to us, how many were 
the days he could sum up, in the 
course of a year, whicli lie had de- 
voted to frivolous pursuits, alike un- 
profitable to himself or his country. 

TJ)e indirect or adventitious bene- 
fits which flow from the institution 
of .fury Trial have been often and 
triumphantly insisted upon as sulH- 
cient alone to compensate, and far 
more than compensate, for all the 
little iiicorivenieiicies which jurors 
inav experience in "ivin^ attendance 
at Courts. The interest in public 
affairs, and in the state of the law 
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and its eflicieiit application, which is 
generated and diftiised in the cnmirm- 
nity by such a form of tiial, — the in- 
dependence of character which it 
tends to clunish in iliose wdio.sce and 
feel that they have a stake in the 
country, — a respect for insiiiuiions 
accompanitd with so much benefit to 
all classes, and a sincerelv j)atiIotic 
attachment to the constitution of go- 
vernment iindtr whicli so many ad- 
vantages are secur'd to ih 'in, — .seem 
to IN to be objects deserving to he 
cherished witli tin wannest nTcctlon 
by the Legislature of the coiint'-y, and 
in no way do wo think is tin’s vnoio 
effectually done than by llu' Institu- 
tion of 'frial by Jury, in all cases 
which propcily admit of it. 

But we must close our hasty re- 
marks. The advice tendered by ilu* 
Lord President to thccounsil, on the 
necessity of making their speeches 
more condensed and logical than lias 
been customary hitherto, more pai- 
ticularly in jury cases, is, wcheli^■vo, 
well timed in the main, .lUliongh 
cannot help thinking tliat a coun- 
sel himself slmnld in general be the 
be.st judge whether it be for tlio be- 
nefit of his clients or not, to make 
his speeches, cither to the Bench or 
to a jury, long or short. Of one 
thing we are very certain, that agents 
in the courts, a race of beings the 
sharpest-sighted in the world, will 
soon cease to rii)])loy any counsel 
who, either by ton long or too short 
a speech, bungles the ease ofhis client. 
Anil this is tin* natural and most ef- 
fieicntcnro for ilie pestilence, of long- 
winded harangues poincd into the 
ears either of Judges or ju’-ymen. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.. 


LONDON. 

Loudon's EncyclopiBdia of AgricuU 
ture is nearly ready. 

Poetic Hours ; consisting of occasional 
poems, translations, stanzas to music, &c. 
are announced by Mr G. F. Richardson. 

Mr John Timbs has in the press “ Ca- 
mcleon Sketches,” uniform in size with 
his “ Promenade round Dorking.** 

Mr Boone’s Bopk of Ohurches and 
Sects may speedily be expected. 

The long-announced Gardener’s Maga- 
zine will be commenced at Christmas. 

The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance, for 1826, will be 
ready in a few days. 

Heads of Lectures in Divinity arc an- 
nounced for publication by Dr John 
Banks Hollingsworth. 

Captain Brooke is about to publish 

Travels through Lapland and Swe- 
den,” and “ Winter Sketches in Lap- 
land.” 

The Amulet ; or Christian and Liter- 
ary Remembrancer, is nearly ready. 

Waterloo; ortho British Minstrel, a 
Poem, in five cantos, is announced for 
publication. 

A fac-similc reprint of Hamlet, 1604, 
(in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire), is said to he in progress. 

The Rev. F. Dihdin announces a new 
edition of “ An Introduction to the 
Knowledge of rare and valuable Editions 
of the Greek and Latin Classics.” 

Mr Hyman Hurwitz, author of Vin- 
dicia; Hebraicie, &c., has in the press a 
volume of Moral Hebrew Tales, trans- 
lated from ancient Hebrew works ; to 
W'hich will he prefixed a Popular Essay 
on the still existing lemains of the unin- 
spired writings of the ancient Hebrew 
Sages. 

The Principles of Analytical Geome- 
try, designed for the use of Students, are 
in the press. 

The Second Part of “ Laconics ; or the 
best Words of the best Authors,” with. 
Portraits of Addison, Pope, Johnson, 
Franklin, and Goldsmith, will be pub- 
lished on December 1. 

Biographia Scottiana ; or l.ives of the ' 
Scots Worthies, is announced for publi- 
cation in numbers 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Mont- 
morency are on the eve of publication, ’ 
in Paritu 

The Duties of a Lady’s Maid, by a 
I.ady, arc announced os in the press. ^ 

Dr Nuttall announces as preparing, 
VOL. XVII. 


P. Virgilii Maronis BucoHca ; containing 
an Ordo and Intcrlincal Translation ac- 
companying the Text; with references 
to a Scanning Table, and exhibiting every 
variety of Hexameter Verse, intended as 
an introduction to the reading of the La- 
tin Poets. 

The third edition of Stuart’s History 
of the Steam-Engine is just ready. 

William Tell, translated from the Ger- 
man of Frederic Schiller, will sijeedily be 
published in small Bvo. 

The Auto-biographical Memoirs of 
Ferdinand Frank are in the press. 

A neiv edition of the Italian Novelists, 
by Thomas Roscoc, Esq., is announced 
for speedy publication. 

A Treatise on Clock and Watch-ma- 
king, theoretical and practlical, by Tho-* 
mas Reid, author of the article “ Horo- 
logy” in the Edinburgh Encyclopcedia, 
is announced. • 

We understand that the author of 

Biblical Gleanings,” whose studies pe- 
culiarly qualify him for the work, is pre- 
paring for the. press a Bibliotheca Tlieo- 
logia, on a new plan, to embrace every 
publication of value, with Critical Re- 
marks, and Biographical Sketches. The 
First Part of which will shortly appear. 

Mr Chandos Leigh has in the press 
“ The Queen of Golconda’s Fete,” and 
other poems. 

The publication of the Library for the 
People will be commenced in Sixpenny 
Numbers, on December 3. 

Obstinacy, a Tale, will be published in 
a few days. 

Disquisitions ujion the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable Connexion 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries. By James Christie, a 
member of the Society of Dilettanti. 
One. volume demy 4lo. with plates, ill 
shortly be published. 

Dr Ayre announces Researches in Pa- 
thology, Part 1. containing an Inquiry in- 
to the NatuTj^and Treatment of Dropsies. 

Time’s Telescojic for 1826 is preixi- 
ring, and will be published in Novem- 
ber. Besides contributions from several 
eminent living poets, the volume will be 
erobellishcd ^with a highly-finished En- 
graving, and some original music. 

Facts and Fancies ; or Mental Diver- 
sions, are preparing for the press, by the 
author of ‘‘ Solace of an Invalid.” 

Mr Harlshonie, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has in the press a volume of 
Metrical Romances. 

4H 
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Ml -^nel’s Ili.torv of the French IU*\o- 
lutiod IS aiuioiinred for imblication. 

Ihoposals are issued for puldishing a 
hnlf-lerigth Portrait of George Birkbetk, 
F^q., M.D. ; to be engraved in mezzn- 
linto by Dawe, from a painting by Fane. 

An History of the Roman kmperors, 
from Augustus to the last ("onstanline, 
is announced, from llie classic pen of jMr 
C. A. Klton. 

The author of ‘‘ The I’wo Rectors'* 
has in tiu; press a work, entitled “ The 
G<jnvcrls.'* 

Mrs Ilodand announces a new volume, 
entitled “ Reflection.’* 

xV third scries of Sayings and Doim'S 
may shortly he expected. 

A Quarterly Magazine will be com- 
inoiu'cdat Cork, on January 1, 182(). 

l^aron Cuvier announces a new edition 
of Buflbn, to which he viill prefix two 
introductory volumes. 

A new Medical and Sin*gical Diction' 
ary, including the collatciaL branches of 
Philosophy and Natural History, as con- 
iiecled with Materia Medica, ia in the 
press, from the pen of the author of the 
“ New London Medical Pocket-Book,** 
&c. 

The Kngli&h Gentleman’s Library IMa- 
nual; or a Guide to the choice of useful 
modern Books in British and foreign li- 
terature, with biographical, literary, and 
critical notices, by William Goodhugh, 
is pieparing for publication. 

The Rev, Dr Morrison is printing a 
Parting Memorial, consisting of discour, 
ses written and preached in China ; at 
Singapore, on board ship at sea, in the 
Indian Occali ; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in Kngland. 

A new annual work is announced, un- 
der the title of “ The Literary .Scrap- 
Book, for 182G; containing the most 
striking and popular pieces in English 
literature publish^id within tlie past year.” 
It may be expected early in January. 

Characters Contrasted ; or, Character 
modified by Education, by the author of 
the “ Mirven Family,” in one volume 
12mo., is in the press. 

' The Rev. Robert Hall’s Sfermon on 
the Death of Dr Ryland will be publish- 
ed early in November. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. S. Morel I, of 
Norwich, by the Rev. J. l^inoey, of New- 
port, in one volume 12mo. 

Mr Kendall’s Letters to a Friend on 
the State of Ireland, the Roman Catholic 
Question, and Merits of Constitutional 
Religious Distinctions, will appear early 
in November. 

A new and enlarged edition of Keeper’s 
Travels in search of his Master will ap- 
pear at Christmas. 


Dr .Johns, F.Ii.8, has just ready for 
pubhentiun Pr.actic.il Botany, coiisisliiig 
of two parts. The fii‘t iiait contains an 
introduction to the Linncan system ; tlu* 
second the geilera of British plant*', in a 
tabular form. 

The Holy Inquisition ! being an histo- 
rical statement of the oiigm, jinigress, 
doctiine, and fall of that nilamous tribu- 
nal, originally written in Latin by Philip 
A. Jarnborcb, D 1)., re-niiultlled and 
enlarged by C. Mackenzie, will slioitl^ 
apiK'nr. 

Tavern Anecdotes, and Remnii.'^^cence' 
of the'Origin of Sign*?, Club*:, ( ollee- 
Houscs Ac. Ac., intei^h’d as a lounge - 
book for Londoners and their toiiiiii) ei u- 
sins, is nearly ready for publiraluai. 

EDINBURGH. 

Constable's Miscellany of Oiiginal and 
Selected Publications, m various depart - 
nicnts of literature, the sciences, and tin* 
arts. To appear in weekly number.s. — 
The design is to reprint, in a cheap form, 
bcveral interesting and vuluablo publica- 
tions, hitherto placed beyond the leacli of 
a great proportion of readers, and to issue 
in that form many original treatises which 
are now in preparation ; among which 
are the following works 

Devotional Exercises, Prayers and Me- 
ditation*^, original and selected, liy Robert 
Morehead, A.M. of Balioi College, Ox- 
ford. 

J. G. Lockhart’s (LL.B.) Life of Ro- 
bert Burns. 

History of Voyages, from the carlicM 
times. B vols. 

The Life and Diseovciics of Captain 
James Cook. 3 voJs. 

History and present state of South 
America. 2 vols. 

History of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted by 
several distinguished naturalists. 6 vols. 

Murray’s (Hugh, F.tt.S.E.) Narrative 
of the Settlement and Present State of 
Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland, and 
the Coasts and Islands of Australia. 2 
vols. 

History of British India, and of the 
commerce of Europe with the Eastern na- 
tions.. 3 vols. 

A treatise on Road-making, Railways, 
Wheel-carriages, and the Strength of Ani- 
mals, Uy George Buchanan, Es<i. 

Life and Adventures of Alex. Selkirk.,’ 

Life of Andrew Hofer, General of the 
Tyrolese. 

History of Inventions and Discoveries?, 
by Professor John Beckman. Translate<l 
from the German. 4 vols. 

Health and Longevity. Rules for the 
preservation of health, and the attainment 
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of l(ini; life, l>v llij Ul. lion Sir John Sin- 
clair, Pj ti t. A iK‘\v edition. Rcvisul by 
a j)li\Meian. volsi. 

I.ive^ of the Refonners — Martin Lu- 
ihei, Melancthon, Cranmer, Calvin, Alaa- 
co, Ziiin^de, and John Knox. 2 vols. 

Tlie Narrative of Bruce's Travels in 
Ahv' sinia, to discover the itource of the 
Nile, i vols. 

Murray’s (Hujth, F.U.S.E.) History of 
(ireenland, the Whale Fishery, and of the 
Northern Voyages of Discovery. 2 vols. 

A 'IVeati-sc on the Principles of Metal- 
lic and Paper Money, and the theory and 
piacticc ol Exchange, by J, R, M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 

History of the Origin and Progress of 
Printing, Engr.f\dng, Pa per- making, and 
other Arts and Inventions.* 2 vols. 

Biography of Illustrious British States- 
men. 

A Systematic View of the more Popular 
and Practical parts of Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philj^sophy, and Chemistry. 3 vols. 

History, Principles, and Advantages of 
Benelit Societies, Banks for Savings, arid 
Assurances on Lives. 

Journey to the Holy Land, hy the Vis- 
count dc Chateaubriand, peer of France. 
Tianslated from the French. 2 vols. . 

Military Life of Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington. 3 vols. 

Life of General Washington. ' 2 vol.s. 

Life of Horatio V'lscount Nelson. 2 
vols. 

Biography of distinguished Individuals 
who have contributed to modern improve- 
ment in the arts, sciences, and commerce. 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions, 
and Present State, Political and Commer- 
cial, of the Continent of America. 3 vols. 

History of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 

History of Modern Greece and the Io- 
nian Islands, by Charles Maclaren, Esq. 

2 vols. 

History of Rome. 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Life of Duncan Forbes 
of Cullodcn, with some particulars of the 
Rebel lion in the year 1715. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D., 
Ih ofcssor of Oriental languages in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Original corres- 
])ondence and the biographical notice by 
bir Henry Moncrielf Well wood, Bart. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 

History of England, and of Great Bri- 
tain to the present time. 5 vols. 

History of Scotland, by Win. Ritchie, 
Esq 3 vols. 

Britisli Sermon Writers. — Extracts 
from enrinent Divines. Selected by John 
Clayton, Esq. 2 vols. 

Universal Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionaiy. 3 vols. 

A New General ALla,:. 


Jot VitlfUcation. 

Thcfmt numhetsate rioiv in a foixv.v d 

.sin1(\ find apccial anuounaminfit dfC 

daily caytciiiL 

Literary Gems, llandsoinely printed 
in one volume jwst Svo., u ith Vignetto 
Title-page. 

**• The object of the Compiler of lliis 
Volume is to |)rescnt a Collection of cu- 
rious and interesting Literary Relies, 
characterised either by powerful Diction, 
or by traits of Wit and Humour, ex- 
tracted for the most part from sources not 
genertilly acces.<^iblc, or which have es- 
caped the notice of recent Collectors. A 
few Original Pieces will be introduced. 

A. Cornelii Cclsi, de Mcdicina Libri 
VIII. Ex recensione Leonard! Targ.ie, 
quibus accedunt Tituli Marginaica perpe- 
tui, capitum, librorumque, Annotationes 
Ciiticae, Mcdicae, Physicac ; 'I'abulac* 
Characterum, Ponderum, Monsurarurn, 
aliac<]ue ; Indices Matcriae Medicae Cel- 
siunae, rerumque locupletissimi ; praefixa 
dc Celsi vita Dissertatione. Concinnavit 
Kdimrdus Milligan, M.D. S.A.S.S. Coll.. 
Reg. Med. Edin. Sodalis, Soc. Phil, ct 
Lit. Man. et Leod. Soc. Ep. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the History of Me- 
dicine, from the earliest jicriod to the 
present time. By O. C. Wood, M.D. 
Extraordinary Member of the Royal Me- 
dical Society of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8yo. 

Mr Beveridge’s Forms of Process in the 
Court of Session, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bell’s Law Dictionary ; new Edition, 
much improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 

We have just learned, with much sa- 
tisfaction, that a large Collection of in- 
genious and valuable Mathematical Pa- 
pers, by the Rev. John West, late Hector 
of St. Thomas's in the East, Jamaica, 
and the distinguished author of “ /?/c- 
ments of Mathematics^''* has arrived in 
this country, and will soon be jiublishcd. 

Illustrations of the Anatomy of the 
Pelvis, Part L folio, price £.1 : 5s. By 
Alexander Monro, M.D., F.K.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery, tftc. &c. 
This Part consists of Seven Plates of the 
size of nature, which have been engraved 
by Miller, Horsburgh, &c. after the 
drawings of Messrs T, Uwins and M‘In- 

neSp 

Forms of Proceedings before the She- 
riff-Courts in Scotland, and before, the 
Sheriffs as Commissaries within their re- 
spective Jurisdictions. Likewise before 
the Burgh, Dean of Guild, .lustice ot 
Peace, and Baron -Bailfe Courts. Com- 
piled by a Practitioner. 

The Border Tour, throughout the most 
impoitunl and interesting plac^ in the 
Count ifb of Noithumbcrland, Rcrwick, 
Roxburgh, und SelkiiL 1 vbh l2mo. 5s. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

biblioobaphy. 

A catalogue of Books, new and second- 
liand, the stock of Robinson and Bent^ 
Manchester, 

BjoaRAPHY. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey. By Nicolas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 
Post 8vo. Ts. fid. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

MarbhalTs Naval Biography.* Vol. II. 
Part 2. 8 VO. 153. 

The Life of tne Right Hon. R. B. She- 
ridan. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 4io. 
£3. ..3s. 

The Adventures of Don lllloa. 12mo. 
7s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Attempt to establish the First 
Principles of Chemistry by Experiment. 
By Thomas Thompson, M.D. 2 vols. 
tivo. £.1 II 10s. 

DRAMA. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with 
Notes by the Rev. W. Harness. 6 vols. 
Hvo. £.4ii-is. ; fine paper, X.finfis. 

EDUCATION. 

The Translator, No. 2. Is. 

The Elegant Letter- Writer. 3s. 

Horner’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 

Platt’s English Synonymes. ]2nio, 5s. 

Selections from Virgil. Gs. 

— ■■■■ Horace. 4s. 6d, 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Gracetp An- 
thologiae Kontibus Hausit ; Annotationi- 
bua Jacobsii, Dc Bosch et aliorum in* 
struxit : suas subinde Notulas et Tabu- 
luiTi, Scriptorum Chronologicum adjunxit 
Joannes Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

A Series of Outline Ma{>s, neatly en- 
graved from designs. By Joseph Woods, 
Architect. The maps, neatly coloured, 
with keys, 2s. each : or, the set complete, 
IGs. 

The Theory and Practice of the Terres- 
trial and Celestial Globes, elucidated by 
numerous Examples, and adapted to the 
new modes of Tuitiont By John Mathe- 
son. Is, Gd. 

Grey’s Memoria]Techn{ca, applied to 
Chronology and History. By J. H. 
Todd. Pool8cap'8vo.'J|4s.^Gd. 

Butcher’s Chronology of the Kings of 
England. 2s« 

FINE ARTS. 

Gw ill’s Architecture of Vitruvius. 4to. 
X.L.16S. 

The Cathedral Antiquities of England. 
By JohnTBritton,F.S.A., No. XXXVI., 

jng the second number of Exeter Ca- 


thedral. Containing six engravings by J. 
Le Keux. Medium Ito. 12s. Iinixirial 
4to. £.1. 

Chronological and Mistoiioil Illustra- 
tions of the Ancient Architeclure of Groat 
Britain By John Britton, F.S.A. No. 
X., with six engravings, by J. Le Keux, 
&c. Medium 4to. 12'>. Imperial 4to. 
£. 1 . 

The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed 
in statistical, historical, and descriptive 
sketches, iiiiteisper><cd with anecdotes of 
the arts. By John Biitton, F.S.A. Vol. 
3, with a map and fifteen plates. 8vo. 
£.I)i4s. ; large paper, £.liil6s. 

The Pictorial Atlas. No. 1. Folio. 
7s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

South’s Dissector’s Manual. 8vo. 12s. 

Anne^lcy on Diseases of India. Bvo. 
18s. 

Cooper on Ligaments. 4 to. £. Iwls. 

Medico. (Mururgical Transactions. Pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. 13. Parti. Hvo. 
12s. boards. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhoea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra. 12mo. 
7s. 

An Address to the Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, on 
the injurious conduct and defective state 
of that corporation with reference to pro- 
fessional rights, medical science, and the 
public health. By John Armstrong, M.D. 
Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alton’s Diary of Husbandry. 8vo. 
6s. Gd. 

The Vagaries of Nature ; or, Portfolio 
of Singularities. Bvo. Pait 1. 

Roscoe on the Law of Actions relating 
to real Property. 2 vols. Bvo. £. 1 n 1 5s. 

Letters on England. By the Baron A. 
de Stael Holstein. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

Relics of Antiquity. 12ino. 4s. 

Edwards’ Greek Epigrams. Bvo. 10s. 
Gd. 

Laconics ; or, the best Words of the 
best Authors, with fine portraits of Mon- 
toigne, Chesterfield, Seldcn, Swift, and 
Cowley. Part F. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr 
Frederic Schlciermacher : with an intro- 
duction by the translator, containing an 
account of the Controversy respecting the 
origin of the three first Gospels since Bi- 
shop Marsh’s dissertations. 1 vol, Bvo. 
13s. boards. 
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'I'lio Islcmc'iUs of I ho DilKcrentinl ami 
IiUcfjral Calculus. By tho Ilcv. Dioiiy- 
, ^lu^ Larducr, of the University of Dublin. 
8\o. i-Miils. boards, - 

Dr Grey's Meinoria Tcclmica ; or, me- 
thod of Artificial Memory applied to, and 
exemplified in, the sciences of history and 
clironology ; together with a new appen- 
tlix and index verborum. Revised, a- 
bridged, and adapted to general use, by 
John Henry Todd, Embellished with a 
frontispiece by Corbould. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Seimons and Plans of Sermons on im- 
portant Texts of Holy Scripture, never 
iHifore published. By the late Rev. Jo- 
seph Benson. Part IV, 8vo. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to 
the Apocrypha, against the asj)crsions of 
the Eclectic Review. Also, a new edition 
of the Statement of the Committee of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society relative to the 
circulation of tbc Apocrypha. By the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Price 
4d. 

Dun Allan ; or, Know what you Judge, 
by the author of “ Father Clement,” 2d 
edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

NOVELS, TALES, &C. 

The Caniisard, or the Protestants of 
I.angucdoc. A Talc. 3 vols. 12mo. 
X.li.Js. 

Miseries of Human Life. New edition, 

2 vols. l2mo. 18s. 

Outlines of Truth. 12mo, 5s. 

Hearts of Steel. By the author of the 
“ Wilderhess.” BvoKs. ]2mo, jC.IwIs. 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio. By J. S. 
Forsyth. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Attic Fragments. By the author of the 
“ Modern Times.” Post 8vo. 10s. (id. 
Tales of To-day, or Modern Facts; con- 
taining narratives of the most extraordi- 
nary occurrences of recent date. With 
illustrative Engravings. 7s, 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. &c. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, or the Events of 'Days which are 
gone. By the author of the “ Serin ium.” 

3 vols. l2mo. 18s, 

Gulliver's Last Voyage, describing Bal- 
lymuglund, or the llouiing island. 2s. 6d. 

The Brazen Mask. A romance. By 
Mrs Charlotte Putney. 4 vols. 12mo. 
i:.l»2s. 

The Stranger of the Valley. A:i Ame- 
rican tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s 6d. 

The Club, A series of essays, originally 
published in the Manchester Iris. 18ino, 
:is. 6d. 

Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life 
and Character. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
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Sherwood’s My Uncle Timotli} . 2s. 

natural nisTORv. 

Butt’s Botanist’s Primer. 12mo. 6s. 

Antediluvian Phyiology, illustrated by 
the fossil remains of plants peculiar to the 
Coal Formations. By Edmund Tyrrell 
Artis. Royal 4to. i£:.2irl0s. 

The English Flora. By Sir James E. 
Smith. 8vo. Vol. 3. 12s. 

'I'he Natural History of the Bible, or a 
description of all the quadrupeds, birdi, 
hbhes, reptiles, and insects, trees, plants, 
flowers, gems, and precious stones, men- 
tioncii in tlic Sacred Scriptures. Collected 
from the best authorities, and alphabeti- 
cally arranged. By T. M. Harris, D.D. 
New edition. 1 2mo. 8s. 

POLITICS. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Slave Colonics of Great Britain, or 
a Picture of Negro Slavery. ’ 4s. 6d. 

The Poor iMan’s Preservative against 
Popery. By the Rev. Blanco White. 
3s. 6d. ; or a* cncap edition, Is. 6d. ; or 
16s. per dozen, 

POETRY. 

The Fruits of Faith, or Musing Sinner, 
with Elegies, and other Moral Poems. 
By Hugh Campbell. 12mo, 6s. 

Ella and Sir ICustace. 

Mahony’s Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The Skylark. A collection of Songs. 
12mo. 4s, Gd. 

Jepthah,ihe Mourner, and other Poems. 

The Cheltenham Anthology ; compris- 
ing original Poems, and translations from 
the Greek, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and French Poets, Edited by 
W, H. Halpin. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Holy War, a Vision ; a |X)em in 
five books. To which is added, the Holy 
War, in prose. With an appendix, con- 
taining the substance of the speeches on 
the Catholic Question in the House of 
Lords, &c. By John Bunyan Redivivus. 
4s. 6d. 

Herban, a poem, in 4 cantos. 6vo. 
73. 6d. 

THEOLOGY.* 

Grant’s Church History. Vol. 4. 8\o, 

14s. 

Dissuasives from Popery. 6s. 

An Answer to certain Allegations con- 
tained in a Critique in the Intellectual 
Rejiository, Number Vdl., New Series, 
upon a work entitled, “ The 'Irial of the 
Spirits,” or a demonstration of the heaven- 
ly doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
By Robert Hindmarsh. 6d ; or, on fine 
paper, Is. 

Allen’s Faithful Servant. 2s. 6d. 
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An AfcDiint ofllie United rrovincc:>of 
IJiodela Phita. Hvo. 12s* 

Hose’s Four ScriYions on Protestant 
llcligSon in Germany. 8vo. 8s. 

VOYAOES AND TRAVELS. 

Historical and Descriptive Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Residence in South Ame- 
rica. 3 vols. 8Vo. 

Stewart’s Original Persian Letters. 4to. 
X‘.2,.2s, 

The English in Italy. By a distinguish- 
ed Resident, 3 vols. ]iosi Bvo. XliilOs. 

Useful Hints to Travellers. By an 
ICnglishman. 12nio. 4s Gd. 

Useful Hints o Travel 'ors, going to, or 
alieady arrived in, South America; and 
to military men, or merchants, bound to 
the West- Indies, India, or any other tro- 
pical rliraate. 

EDINBURGH. 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. 
Robert Morebcad, A.M. of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, junior Minister of St. Paul's 
Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Rome in the ' Nineteenth Century. 

• 3 vols. post Svo. vv ith plates, ^ih Edi- 
tion. X.ltilltiGd. 

John Baliol, an Historical Drama, in 
live Acts. By William Tenant, author 
of** Anster Fair,’’ &c. 8vo. Gs. 

Remarks on the Merits and Present 
State of Vaccination, wherein the objec- 
tions of the Antivaccinisls arc considered. 
By Robert Lewins, M.D., Ac. Svo. 3s. 

\n Essay on Education, ajiplicable to 
tl’iUlien in general, the deleclivc, the 
criminal, the pour, the adult, and aged. 
By Richard Poole, M.D. 

The Second ’Edition of Sermons, by 
the Rfev. Robert Gordon, D.D. Minister 
of the New North Church, Edinburgh, 
Hvo. 10s. Gd. 

Decisions of the First and Second Di- 
visions of the Court of Session, from 
November 1821 to November 1822 — 
Folio. IMnlS. 

Man responsible for his belief: two 
Sermons occasioned by a passage in the 
Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, 
ICsq, M.P. on his installation as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
April 0, 1825- By Ralph Wardlavv, D.D. 

8 VO. 3s. 18mo. 2s. 


Nuw VuhlicLii 'ii 

The Anatomy of the I’ovlcd Bi.iin, 
with a Conip.Tiative I'.xpos.tion of Jl> 
Sliuctuic in Animals. By Frederick 
’ricdcnien. Translated from the French 
by Wdliaiii Beunet, M.D. Svo. 12s. 

A Synoptic Table of the Vegetable and 
Mineral Poisons. By l^hische de Stdle. 
I'ranslatcd from the French, and con- 
bidcrably augmented, by Wdliam Bonnet, 
M.D. 4<s- Gd. ; or on canvas and roller, 
8s. Gtl. 

Gulielmi Harveii Exercitationes oh mor- 
lu ‘Cordi.s ct Sanguinis ; ciira 'J'bomas 
Kingston, M.D. Svo. 7s. 

The Duty of doing all to the gloiy of 
God; a Sermon preached before the In- 
corporation ot the Orphan Hospital, and 
published at their request. By the Rev. 
William Muir, D.D. Mini.stcr of the New 
Grey friar. s', Edinburgh. Svo. Is. Gd. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to 
the Apocrypha, against the Aspei.sions of 
the Eclectic Review. Gd- 

Ari Introduction to the Study of the 
Lavv.s of Chemical Combination and the 
Atomic Theory. Drawn up for the use 
of Students. By Edward 'J'urncr, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Cheini'itry, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Plijsicians, 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. ISino. 2s. Gd, 

The Chosen Love Songs of Scotbind ; 
a few of the Admired ones of Scotland ; 
and a Selection from that of our best 
modern Poets. 2s. Gd. 

A Method of Farm Book-Keeping. By 
Alex. Trotter, Esq. of Dreghorn. In 
royal 8vo. 7s. Gd. half bound. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
for the Use of the Junior Greek Class in 
the University of Glasgow. In four 
Parts, By D. K. Sandford, Esq, A.M. 
Oxon, Professor of Gireek in the University 
of Glasgow. 'Lhird Edition, enlarged 
and improved. 12nio. 3s. Gd. bound. 

^ The Edinburgh Dispensatory. Ele- 
venth Edition, improved and enlarged. 
Bvo, J Gs. 

A Map of the Birman Empire, from 
the most Authentic Details. Imperial 
folio. iiS. 

Virgil, with English Notes by Dr Hun- 
ter. A new edition. 3s. Gd. 
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MONTHLY KEGISTEL. 

• FOIlBIliN INTELLIGENCE. 

I’.UKOPK. The Chaml>cr of Deputies does not 

F ir ANCC. — One of the Paris papers to meet, it seems, till the month of February 
the 2ith iiist. contains a reiMirt that “ the next. 

French Ambassador at Madrid ha<l ad. Spain’ — We have seen (says the (’ou- 

flresscd a note to tlic Spanish cabinet, so- rier) a private letter from Madrid, datcil 
liciting it to recognise, on certain condi- the 10th instant, and written liy a per- 
ilous, the independence of the new states son wlio liad the means of obtaining 
of S(»iUh America. The British Ambassa- accurate information, which alludes "to 
dor seconded the representations of the the aliairs of South America in a way 
French agent, and invited the Government that would lead ns to expect that some 
of heidinand Yll. to prolit by this fa- measure respecting it is about to be 
vourable opportunity, lest, eventually, the adopted by the Spanish Government. — 
new States should reject all propositions The writer abstains from any explicit 
for Mich an arrange in cnt. Ho ottered, at statement ; but glances at the proba- 
thc same time, the mediation of England, bility of a sus|)ension of hostilities be- 
'^riie Spanish Minister replied, that the tween the mother country and her former 
King WvTs opposed to all absolute recogni- colonies, to whom a temporary treaty of 
tion of his former colonies ; but the Mims- commerce may be proposed, deferring, for 
tor (/ea) submitted the following project; the present, a final recognition. It is 
'I’hat each colony should have a native hinted, that the influence of this country 
government, named by the King, which,, .and of France is employed to accomplish, 
should direct the administration of its af- if possible, a satisfactory adjustment of 
fair.'., impose the taxes, and pay an annual this question ; but we can hardly c\|>ect 
Sinn to Sj)ain ; that the King should have that any thing short of an entire and 
a icpresentative in each colony, with the complete act of recognition would be lis- 
title of Viceroy ; and, finally, that the co- tened to by the South American States. 
Ionics should, on their part, contribute to Some recent accounts announce at h\st 
])ay oir the debt of Spain.” Even this pro- the sailing of the long- talked- of expcdi- 
ject, which was strongly siqiported by a tion from Ferrol to reconquer South Arne- 
third foreign Amba-ssador, was rejected by rica ; it consists of about three thousaml 
the King, as it would doubtless be by the unwilling troops, convoyed by two fri- 
now emancipated colonics. gates and three brigs. The first place 

'riie French encampment near Bayonne for which this new Armada is designed 
has broken up ; but all the troop.s are quur- is the Havunnah. 

lered in anil near the town, so that the To assist him in healing the public 
only change is from tents to buildings. disorders, the King has appointed a 
The Court of .lustice of Tans has I ilely Consulutive Junta,” w hose duties will 
condemned several jewellers and gold- obviously be- no sinecure — es(^'cialiy if 
smiths to a fine of francs, for ma- they task themselves, as they promise to 
nufactiiring jewels of gold inferior to the do, “ to preserve the integrity of his Ma- 
([uality required by the law, and which jesty’s dominions.” The probability is, 
w as not siampi-d. The goods were also that they will never enter uport their fuuc- 
condemned to be confiscated. tions, but be cast aside in ii week or two. 

General Bertrand, so well known for like many other ephemeral councils and 
his attachment to Napoleon, is now build- juntas which have been so rapit^ly made 
ing a very large cotton-spinning factory in and unmade by the breath of the incon- 
the suburb Madeline, at Lisle. It will stant despot. Tluyr have published an 
cost 1,200,000 francs (about 4'4't^,000.) address on their acceptance of office.. They 

It appears that there was a disturbance say that their hearts are right, but that 
at Iloucn w-hen General Lafayette passed their heads arc not such as the state of 
through that town. lie dined with M. Siiain requires ; and in this their address 
Cabarion, one of hiii old colleagues in the liears them out, for it is mean and slav- 
Chfiinbcr of DeputLs. More than 2000 ish in the last degree. 

persons abseinblcd in front»of the house in Gibraltar papers, recently received, state, * 
the evening, shouting “ Vive Lafayette !” that in order to avgrt the scarcity and 
The police thought fit to call out the gen- other calamities with which Majorca was 
d.irmerie to clear the street. The [xipu- threatened in consequence of the late scan- 
lace w^re charged w ith drawn sabres, and ty harvest, the Spanihh Governnicnt had 
many were injured. pcrmittcil the importation into lliat iJaud 
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of lSl,r.O() faiiei^jas of foreign wheat, and 
of pulsMi in national bottoms 
upon payment of a duty of 10 rs. vellon 
fanoga. 

If we are to believe the leading London 
journals, both inini.siorial and ojiposition, 
b’enliiiand begins at length really to ex- 
hibit a disposition towards inodct atism^ 
which must proceed, we prcbume, not 
from any impulse of henevolencc or of 
common sense, hut from resentment of 
the factious and criminal conduct pursuetl 
by the Ultras. An act of amnesty, it is 
6^d, has been withheld solely in conse- 
quence of the interference of the council 
of Castile. In Paris, and in London al>o, 
it is generally rumoured and believed, that 
a treaty is actually negociating between 
Spain and Mexico, by which the former, 
for certain considerations, is to recognize 
the independence of the latter ; and the 
considerations are by some represented 
to be the payment by Mexico of one half 
of the other's national debt, and the ad- 
mission into Mexican ports of Spanish 
produce at lower duties than that of other 
nations. But will Mexican ports consent 
to purchase from Spain«..a kingdom which 
to her must be an object of compassion 
rather than dread— that independence 
which she has already fairlv conquered 
and consolidated, and enjoyed for years ? 

UussiA.— ’By the Hamburgh papers, 
it appears that the free-masons in Russia 
are viewed with increased suspicion. An 
existing ordinance, that no persoti in the 
service of the State shall belong to a secret 
society, or free-masons* lodge, is now ex- 
tended to all individuals who are can- 
didates for degrees in the Russian Uni- 
versities. All students, before they are 
admitted, arc also to give a certificate that 
they do not belong to a secret society. 

Prussia, &c. — An order of the King 
of Prussia, directed to the authorities of 
his Rhenish provinces,' prohibits the Ro- 
man Catholic priests from exacting, pre- 
vious to the celebration of marriage be- 
tween parents of duTerent sects, a promise 
that the offspring should be brought up 
in the Roman Catholic system. It would 
appear, that many of the priests had re- 
quired this unlawful engagement. 

Netheri.akds — The session of the 
States-Gcneral of the Netherlands was 
opened on the I7ih October. The speech 
of the King affords a gratifying view of 
the progress of improvement in that coun- 
try. The commerce and finances of the 
Netherlands are in a flourishing state i 
but it would appea^ that the colonial ad- 
ministration has not been carried on with 
a due regard to economy,— an evil which 
his Majesty has adopted means to remedy. 
It is thought, however, that the cause of 
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the embarrassments is not so much ll'c 
want of economy as the adoption of hea\ y 
duties on Knglish manufactures, for the 
purpose of forcing the trade in Dutch and 
Belgian manufactures, and thcconsequeiii 
almost total drying up of the chief suuicc 
of revenue, and the fall on the price of 
the productions of Java, the sale of which 
was another main source of Government 
revenue. Speaking of the means w-hicli 
have been adopted for the improvement 
of the people, the King says, that schools 
for instruction are nOw almost universally 
established throughout the kingdom, and 
have in many instances shown tlicir uti- 
lity, especially those of recent establish- 
ment. The universities have lately been 
much improved and enlarged, and have, 
in many branches of learning, had addi- 
tional facilities afforded for the attain- 
ment of know ledge, and they now fin - 
nish the most liberal means for the ^tud> 
of the various sciences. One institution, 
devoted to the wants of the Roman (.'.i- 
tholicB, w^ill afford to the young iieojiic 
apjiointcd to study for the Church tlic 
^ opiwrtunity of obtaining that knowledge 
which the present state cf civilization re- 
quires.** The disasteis which w ere caused 
by the late floods have already been re- 
paired ; and the dikes will soon again be 
placed in a state of ample secuiity. 

Sweden.— A woman at woik in the 
fields, in Sweden, laid her infant on tlie 
gniuiid at a little distance : soon after an 
eagle poiiiicod on tlie infant and carried 
it away. The poor w oman, who heard 
the cries of the child in the air, has be- 
come insane, and is now in the ho'-pilul 
at Malmoe. 

Bavakfa — T he King of Bavaria, aged 
70, diO(i of apoi)lexy,on ibe 13th instant. 
He IS Micceeded by the Prince Royalc', 
aged 30, He is extolled “ for having 
taken decisive measures for the extension 
of knowiedge, by multiplying pniri.uy 
schools, placing them under tlic civil au- " 
thority, restraining the power of the clergy 
respecting domestic education, and at the 
same time granting to universities a w’isc 
liberty, which has been the means of dif- 
fusing sounder ideas among the clergy of 
Jthe different persuasions.” The King of 
Bavaria was a Catholic ; wc wish Protes- 
tant England v/ioald only imitate his li- 
berality. 

Gbefce. — Wc are sorry to learn that 
the misunderstanding which has for some- 
time existed between the leading friends 
of the Greek -cause in the metropolis has 
at length assumed a complexion of a very 
serious nature. It appears that the Greek 
Committee have, for several months past, 
been desirous of appropriating a considcr- 
able portion of the Greek loan to the pur- 
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chase of ships and other means of warfare, 
instead of remitting the amount direct to 

recce, where it might be dissipated in 
appeasing discontented chief* or foment- 
ing party intiigucs. The Deputies and 
the Contractors considering, however, that 
they had no discretionary power, have 
made the regular remittances. Mr Bour- 
ing, one of the most ardent Philcllcmists, 
and the honorary Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, has remonstrated several times on the 
subject. The iiitelligencc having Ijeen 
received from Alexandria tliat the En- 
gineer steam-vessel, which had been offer- 
ed to the Greeks and rejected, is now in 
the pay of the Pacha of ICgypt, and al- 
ready despatched against the Greek fleet; 
and als,o that other steam-ve.ssels are pre- 
paring at Marseilles for the same object, 
it is probable that these remonstrances 
will have some effect, and produce a re- 
sult as beneficial to the magnanimous 
Greeks as the disagreement has proved 
hitherto disastrous. 

From a letter written by a Mr Emerson, 
just returned from the Morea, it appears 
that the allturs of the Greeks are by no 
means in a satisfactory situation. Ibrahim 
has indeed retired to Navarin, but he may 
advance again into the heart of the coun- 
try wlien he pleases, for any resistance 
the Greeks can offer ; and Reschid Pacha, 
who ha.s just abandoned the siege of Mis- 
solonghi,#may resume it as soon as he 
thinks fit. The Greeks continue to re- 
sist, but they are without energy, because 
they arc destitute of union and organiza- 
tion. The most mortifying circumstance 
is, that the half million, or million, remit- 
ted from England, lias been grossly mis- 
applied, and has rendered little service to 
their cause. The money should evidently 
have been expended in jnitting the Greeks 
in possession of some of those scientific 
improvements in the business of war, 
which they could not have obtained by 
their unassisted means. The sums that 
went to jirovide aims and ainngunition for 
the })cople, and to .some extent also to pay 
the fleet, were beneficidlly exjieruled ; but 
ue doubt if it uas wise to give the pea- 
santry a single .shilling for irregular and 
tiansitory service in arms, which they 
would have afforded when the enemy was 
at their doors, without any pay at all, or 
with such pay as the local government 
could have supjilied. Nearly a million of 
money has been remitted, and the Greeks 
still have not a single corps of artillery, 
or a single regiment of regular troops ; 
and not one of the fortresses on which 
ihcir security depend-., i.s supplied with 
ammunition, arms, or provisions. Ibra- 
him, who brings European officers and 
arms with him, has but to batter Nauplia 
VOL. xvir. 


or Corinth, or any one of their fortresses? 
for a few days, to insure its surn^nder, or 
if he cannot batter, he has but to blockade 
it for a week or two. Though the people 
do not yield obedience, he commands the 
country, and can take up his station 
wherever the harvest is good, or the situa- 
tion otherwise suitable for Ins purposi".!. 
Would the Greeks have been in a worse 
condition, though a shilling had iieier 
reached them from England ? They 
thought lightly of Ibrahim's 8000 men, 
because they had witiie.ssed the dc'-inic- 
tion of 30,000 Turks, who iinaded their 
country in 1S22. But it waj^ famine that 
destroyed the Turks; and against tins 
evil Ibrahim’s army is i>rotectecl by that 
very smallness which diminishes its aj). 
4iarent strength. Still, we repeat, w'c do 
not despair of the cause of the Greeks. 
The British armies marched tlirough 
North America during the stniggle t here, 
and experienced as little resistance as 
Ibrahim meets with in the Morea. In 
the one case, as in the other, towns may 
be taken and armies defeated, hut the 
spirit of resistance .still burns unqucnchcd 
in the hearts of the people. The Greeks 
will ultimately wear out the courage and 
the resources of their enemies ; but it is 
melancholy to think how much bloodshed 
inighi be saved, and how much the period 
of their trials might be shortened, by a 
little more wisdom and honesty on the 
part of their rulers. 

ASIA. 

East Indies A Supplement to the 

London Gazette conlaiiis the offieuil dis- 
patches relative to the capture of Donahew 
and Fromc. Considerable resistance was 
made at the former place, but the latter 
was abandoned by the Burmese in great 
confusion, and entered by our troops 
without firing a shot. 1 1 was on the 25th 
of March that Sir Archibald Campbell 
rciichod the vicinity of Donahew, and im- 
mediately despatched Major Jackson with 
a detachment to open a communication 
with Bi igacl I er- General Cotton’.s division. 
This was effected, but Major Jackson’s 
return was intercepted. In consequence, 
General Cotton determined to force a pas- 
sage by water. The troops w'cre there- 
fore embarked in boats, and the flotilla 
was headed by the Powerful cutter, which 
the Diana sleam-vcsscl had taken in tow'. 
They passed w-ithin half range of a Bur- 
mese battery, by a shot from which Lieu- 
tenant Symes was wounded. The Bur- 
mese viar-boats, tw'enty-onc in number, 
then .sallied forth to attack our little squa- 
dron, when the steam-vessel suddenly 
cast off the Powerful, dashed in among 
the war boats, and took or destroyed 

M 
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thirteen of them. It was on the same 
diiv that the enemy’s attack with ele- 
])!ianls occurred, vhich Sir Archibald 
(Jampbell dcsciihes as a nov^l and inter- 
c stiller scene. The enemy' were alike 
J'oilcd by land and water, qnd the two di- 
visions of the army effected their complete 
junction. 

Tiomc was taken on the S.'jth of Apiil, 
anti with it one hundred and one pieces 
of ordnance fell into our hands. IS'early 
one (juarter of tlic triwn was destroyed 
hy lire. Prince Sarraw'uddy, with the 
remnant of his pcojilc, was retirin*’ dnect 
upon the capital, destioying the \illage'-, 
grain, boats, tSjc. of every dcseiiption 
which lay in the line of his retreat. A 
reinforcement of troops, and llmty pieces 
of cannon, were within a short distance 
of Promc when Sir Archibald Campbell 
t(jok possession of it. The troops had 
dispersed, and the greater part of the 
guns, together wiih the war boats, had 
fallen into the hands of the llotilla, under 
the command of Captain Alexander, U.N. 
"I’he position of Promc is described a*^ ex- 
tremely formidable, the hills by which 
’t IS surrounded being fortified to their 
Mummts. The place, indeed, is by na- 
ture so strong, that, in the opinion of Sir 
Archibald Camplicll, ten thoiivand steady 
.soldiers would have defended it against 
any attack of ton times that force. 

The lollownng is the oflicial return of 
the killed, wounded, and missing, down 
to the 3d of April ; — 

Brigadier-Cencral Cotton's Division- 
Captain R. C. Rose, and Charles Cannon, 
of his Majesty’s 8‘Jth Rcgiiircnt of foot, 
killed. Lieutenants VV, .f. King, C. G. 
King, and J. Currie, ditto, w'ounded. W. 

A. F. Derby, oftthe Amherst gun-boat, 
wounded. Rank and file — 123 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Sir A. CaiiipbcH’s Division — Lieuten- 
ant .John Gordon, his Majesty’s 47th Re- 
giment ; and Lieutenant Syines, Madras 
artillery, wounded, 75 rank and file 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

A general ordei w as issued from Fort- 
Will iam, on the 29th April, ordering a 
royal salute, and three vollies of musejue- 
trv, to he fired at all the stations of the 
land forces in the Fast Indies, in honour 
of the capture of Donabew'. 

The conduct of the Siamese is describ- 
ed in the dispatches received by Govern- 
ment to be such as to shew that they are 
animated by the must friendly dis{Kisilion8 
toward.s the British, , 

AMERICA. 

United States. — Departure of La 
raijcHc — On Wednesday Sept. 7th, long 
bciotc noon, the bustle of military prepa- 
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ration was heard in our streets, in which 
the stores were, for the most pait, closed, 
and all the usual business was suspended, 
to enable our citizens to join in llie faic- 
w^ell ceremonies to General Jai Fayette, 
About eleven o’clock- the corporations of 
the distiict n paired to the President’s 
house ; and miou afterwards the Presi- 
dent, atlendetl liy the Secretaiies of Stale, 
the Trcasuiy, and Navy, (tlie Sccrctaiy 
of War being absent fiom the city,) the 
Postmaster-CIencral, and tlie jaincipal 
officers of the Covemment, accomji.inicd 
(icncral La F.iyette into the large en- 
trancc-hall, where a number of citi/cns 
were in wailing to lake leave of the \e- 
iicrable guest of the nation. In the mid-^t 
of the circle the Cenerai took Ins stand, 
W'hen the President addressed him in a 
speech of great eloquence and feeling, to 
which La Fa)ctte made a suitable rijjly. 
As the last sentence was pronounced, the 
General advanced, and, while the tc’s 
poured over his venerable cheek, ag.a’ii 
took the President in his arms — he le- 
tired a few' paces, but overcome by his fc el- 
ings, again returned, and utleimg, m 
broken accents, God bltss lou!” fell 
once moic on the ntek ol AIi Adams. 
It W'as a scene at once solemn and mov- 
ing, as the sighxS and stealing tears of 
many w’ho witnessed it bore testimony. 
Having recovered his scir-p(>ssevSsion, ibc 
General stretched out Ins linnd|| and was 
in a momt nl surrounded by the greetings 
of the wliolo Assembly, who pressed upon 
him, each eager to seize, jierliaps for the 
last time, that belo\cd hand which was 
opened so freely lor our aid, when aid 
W’as so precious, and which grasped," with 
firm, undcviating hold, the steel which so 
hnively helped to achieve our deliverance. 
'J'he moment of dcpaituic at length ar- 
rived, and luiMiig once more j^ressed the 
hand of Mr Adams, he entered the ba- 
rouche, accompanied hy the Secretaries of 
State, of the Treasury, and of the Navy. 

On reaching the hank of the Potomac, 
near whe/c the Mount Vernon steam- 
vessel W'as in walling, all the caniages in 
the procission, except the General ’s, 
wheeled off', and the citizens in them as- 
semhied on foot around that of the (icne- 
ral. The w’hole militaiy body then passed 
him in review’, as he stood in the barouche 
of the President, attended hy the Secre- 
taric.*) of State, of the Tre.nsury, and of 
the Navy. After the review’, the (General 
proceeded to the stearn-vcssel, under a 
salute of artillery, surrounded hy as many 
citizens, all eager to catch the last look, 
as could press on the laige wharf; and 
at four o’clock, tin's great, and good, and 
extraordinary man, trod, for tlie last time, 
the soil of America, followed by the 
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bk'vsings of every patriotic heart that 
lives on it. As the vessel moved oiK, and 
for a short time after, the (icejicbt silence 
was observed hy the whole of the vast 
multitude’ that lineil the shore. The 
feeling that pervaded iIkmti was that of 
children bidding a linal farewell to a vc« 
iieratcd parent. 

Col.oMjiiA.— Tt has lieeii stated that 
I'd, Uaveoga, the temporal y Minister of 
I'lnanee in Colombia, has declared his in- 
tention to use all his inlluence for the 
])urp(jse of jiroinoting the commerce be- 
tween that country and Gieat Hntain. 
It is certain that a regular remonstrance 
against the arbitrary and inegnlar mode 
of levying duties, both in rolomliiu and 
Mevico, was some time ago forvvardeti to 
the respective Governments, by bonio of 
the leailing merchants in London. The 
aii'^vver to this remoiisti auce has been as 
tavourable as could be expected, and an 
intimation has been given, that the aiiic- 
iiorulion of the iinport-Iaw.s wili be one 
ot the first subjects of discussion in the 
Tnited (Congress. The merchants and 
inanufaeUirers of this couiitiy are deeply 
interested in the aflair, for it is a well- 
known fact, that many persons liave 
been deterred fioin niakiug shipments, hy 
a knowledge of thcobstaaes which were 
interposed, and the imposition practised 
by the local authorities. 

The ajipoiniuioiU ot a Minister I’leni- 
poteiitiary to Colombia has been deter- 
mined on. Sir George Cockbuin, it is 
said, is to he the person on whom this 
oflice is to he bestowed. 

Mkxico. — A ll was quiet in Mexico 


up to the 17th of August. The Congress 
hud antavered at great length, an “• ency- 
clic’' letter of the i*ope, in favour of Fer- 
dinand. They deny the right of hj« ho- 
liness to interierc in civil questions be- 
tween States. Hut for the rcs]ject which 
the Congress is torced to >ield to the pre- 
judices of the people, we can .suppose tliis 
manifesto w'ould have been iiioro indig- 
nant and resentful in its tone than it is. 
However, while it protesscs the most du- 
tiful obedience, in sjMiiluals, to the head 
of the Catholic Church, it disclaims his 
right to intci fere with systems of gv;vcrn- 
ment ; and thi.s, in language more pei- 
emptory and tiirn than w’as held towards 
him hy the earliest Protcslanl rrinccfe. 
It refers, w-ith equal dexterity and effect, 
to the conduct of the Divine Founder ot 
Christianity, who, so far fiom (Iktatin^ 
to his followers in stale-raatters, abst.iin- 
ed from giving an opinion upon political 
questions, saying to those who sought to 
entrap him into an avowal of his senti- 
ments, “ Give to Caesar Hie things that 
be Cajsar’s, and to God those that be 
God’s — a reply which, as th^ Congress 
observes, was “ full of prudence and vyis- 
dom, admirable in all respects, and which, 
in a few w^ords, comprehends all ihc i^lan 
of the Gosjtd respecting civil govern- 
ments ” 

Ruenos Ayres.— By the Buenos 
Ayres papers to the Glh Aug., wc learn, 
Unit Woodbine Parish, Fsq. had been for- 
mally established as the British chargo- 
des-aflaires to the United Provinces of the 
llio de Plata. Hostilities with the Por- 
tuguese in Monte. Video still continued. 
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i The annual Miihaehnas head-court 

of the County of Fdiiiljuigh was held 
this day ni the County Hull, Mr John 
Hope, Bart., tne Convener of the (’oun- 
ty, in the chair. The only busme.ss which 
excited any dFCUssioii was a vote of thunks 
to Lord Melville, for having conferred 
.such a valuable boon on the country as 
the new Jury Bill. The motion was 
made, when the meeting was constituted 
as Commissioners of Supply, by J. Gib- 
.soii Craig, Fsq , and .seconded by J. A. 
Murray, li.sq. Both of these gentlemen 
were liberal in their praise of his Lord- 
ship, particularly for having overcome 
the prcjudircs which were at one. time 
cntci tamed towards the measure. The 
Lord Advocate thought that Lord Mel- 
ville would net apply more of the thanks 
to IiiiTiself than vvas his right, and hinted 
that the sole merit of originating the mea- 


sure lay with Mr Kennedy. The Learn- 
ed Lord, at a moic subsequent part of the 
discussion, said, that he considered the 
vutc of thanks to Lord Melville was an 
indirect mode of thanking .^Ir Kennedy, 
although the Bill introduced by that gen- 
tleman and the noble Iiord w'erc very di^ 
ferent. The vote of thanks appeared to 
be carried, and not a dissentient voice 
was raised, when Mr J. A. Murray rose 
to follow up the hint of the Lord Advo- 
cate, by moving a vote of thanks to Mr 
Kennedy, which motion was seconded hy 
Sir J. 11. Dalryniple. Mr Aitchisori, 
younger of Driimorc, thought this wa.s 
rather taking the meeting somewhat by 
surprise, and moved the previous ques- 
tion. 'J’his was seconded hy Mr Millar 
of Craigmtinny. A very animated dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr Gibson 
Craig, Mr Cunningham, advocate, Mr 
Inglis of Auchendiniiy, Mr Tytkr, Mr 
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lannin;?, Mr .1. A. Murray, Sir J. Dai- 
ry inple, Mr Iiincs of Stow, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Dr Nicol, and others, took part. 
The Earl of ROsebery, who came in after 
the vote to Lord Melville was passed, 
spoke against the principle of \oting 
thanks to members of parliament for doing 
only what was their duty. Mr Jeffrey, 
on the other hand, contended that it was 
perfectly constitutional, and was the most 
proper mode of keeping up a correspond- 
ing sympathy between the people and 
their representatives. After a good deal 
of discussion, the vote was called for, and 
the question was, Whether the motion 
should be put or nut r” which was nega- 
tived by a majority of one, 21 voting that 
the question be put, and 22 against it. 
The voters were those in the commission 
of supply. 

i. — A keen contest has been carried on 
this year tor the Civic ('hair, between 
William 'J'l otter, Esq. of Rallindean, and 
William Allan, Ksq. of Ck*n. Some 
tune previous to the election, however, 
as Ills prospectvs of success diminished, 
Hailie Allan intimated to the Council that 
h ‘ had relinquished the contest. This 
day, accordingly, after hearing an appro- 
priate sermon iiorn Dr Muir, the Town- 
Council proceeded to the election of iVta- 
gistrates, when the following choice \va» 
unanimously made; 

William Trottor, Esq. Lord Provost, 

William Gilchrist, Esq. First Bailie. ' 

R. Mitchell, Esq. .Second ditto. 

John l3onar,‘jun. Esq, I'hird ditto. 

Aduin Anderson, Esq. Fourth ditto. 

B. Wright, Esq. Lord Dean of (niild. 

William Patison, Esq, Treasurer. 

At two o’clock this morning, an 
alarming fire broke out in a range of 
Stables at the foot of Macdbugald-Strcet. 
Three .stables W'cre burnt down ; and in 
them from eight to twelve horses were 
consumed by the flames. By the activity 
of the firemen, the flaipes were prevented 
from communicating with the adjoining 
premises. 

— The Fifth Session of the Edinburgh 
School of Arts was opened this evening 
by Mr George Lees, A. M., Lecturer on 
Mechanics and Mechanical Philosophy. 
The hall was crowded, and among the 
auditors were many gentlemen of distinc- 
tion, 

10.— -The amount of duties received at 
the Customhouse, Leith, for the quarter 
ending lOth instant, is i‘.205,577n9iil Id. 
7'hib, we believe, is the largest sum which 
has ever been collected during an equal 
period, at any port in Scotland. It is to 
be observed, however, that a proiwrlion 
of this sum must be put to the account of 
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duties transferred from the Excise to the 
Customs. 

11. — Aiichiermvchty. — On Monday 
evening the Mechanics of Auchtermuchty 
and its \icinity met in the schbol-room, 
for the purjKi‘'e nf forming a School of 
Arts. 'I’he meeting being constituted, 
Mr Pillans in the choir, Dr Bonar, uith 
his usual ability and address, delivered 
an introductory lecture to a crowded au- 
dience, upwards of 301) being picscnt, 
among wdiom we observed most of the 
gentlemen in the neigh bout hood. 

— Syuud of Clasmni) and Ayi . — At a 
meeting of the Synod, the Rev. Patrick 
M‘Farlane intiinaled, that he had, in con- 
nection with the committee appointed lor 
the pui pose of drawing uj) a memorial 
regarding cluirch aecomniodatioM, .sent 
off that mcinonal to Mr Secretary Peel ; 
and he had the pleasure of informing 
them, that he had received an answer to 
it, wherein Mr Peel staled, that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to bring forw aid a bill next Session ol par- 
liament, for the express purpose of pro- 
curing more church accommodation in 
the Lowlands of Scotland.' On Wednesday, 
the Synod appointed the second Sahbaih 
of November next to be observed as a day 
of thanksgiving for the late almndant har- 
vest, throughout all the chinches and 
chapels within their bounds. 

On Wednesday the appeal of Mr Brown, 
against the sentence of the I'reshyteiy, 
was read. He appeared lor himself, and 
maintutned that the Prc.sl)ytciy had no 
right to deprive him of his licence a*' a 
probationer, for writing the letter to Mr 
Cunningham of L.iiiishaw. It was meiely 
a proposal, not a bargain. A murder w as 
not a minder till it was completed. He 
hoped, thercToie, they would lever&c the 
sentence of the I’rcsliy tery, and restore 
him his licence with as little discussion as 
possible. His ott’oiif e was as far dillercnL 
from simony as the gunpowder plot. The 
Rev, Patrick M‘Farlane defended the 
sentence of the Presbytery. Mr Brown 
had made a proposal to Mr Cunningham, 
that a friend of his would pay £.100 for 
five years, if the church was granted to 
him. The laws of the church were then 
read, from w'hich it was clear, that a jno- 
posal of this kind w as attended with de- 
privation of licence. The Rev. Mr So- 
iricrville argued, that as the ollence was 
not completed, it would be hard to thrust 
him out entirely from the church, with- 
out giving him .some time for amend- 
ment. He would be willing to expel him 
for a term of years, but not for life. It 
was replied, that the law of the church 
was imperative ; he had done every thing 
on his part to complete the bargain. At- 
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k*r home membcrij expatiated on the cnor- 
iriity of the offence, the Synod unani- 
mously agreed to suhtam the sentence of 
the l^resbytcry of Glasgow. Mr brown 
said he would appeal to the General As- 
sembly. 

12 — Supply of Ftsh This da\ a nu- 
merous meeting of the inhahitants of 
Edinburgh and l.eilh was held m the 
Waterloo Hotel, to consider of the estab- 
lishment of a company for the better 
supplying of Kdinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, 
Ac. with ficsli fLh, — the Right lion, the 
Lord Rrovost in the chair. Among the 
many gentlemen present were Sir John 
Hay, Hart., Sir William Arhuthnot, Bart., 
iNfr Mercer of Drydori, .1. Balfour, Esq. 
of Ihing, .J. Dundas, Esq. of Dundas, 
G. Crichton, Esq. Leith, Alexander 
Smith, Esq. hanker, ('.ijitain (’arnegie. 
Captain Boswell, Baihc Wright, Doctors 
'J'hiilcher and roole, Ac. Ac. After .se- 
vend gentlemen had addressed the meet- 
ing, paiticularly (.apt.iin Carnegie, by 
whom the scheiue liatl been set on foot, 
it was unanimously agreed, that an Asso- 
ciation. to he called the “ Forth and 
Deep-Sea Fishery Company,” should be 
instantly formed, for the better supplying 
our markets w'lth fish. 

Greenock . — (irocnoclv has again chan- 
ged Its aspect completely ; our harbours 
c,\liil)it sinking proofs of commeicial ac- 
tivity — our building yards arc full of life 
and bustle ; and no sooner is one ship 
launched into its native element, than the 
skeletiin of anoilier rises like a mushroom 
from the ground. Sugar-relimng houses 
an increasing — works for the manufac- 
ture of machmeiy aiul steam -engines 
(hitlicito iiiiknowri amongst us) are in 
great progress ; and tliough last not least 

the Shaw’s Water Coini»aiiy are gomg 

lajiidly toi w.nrd in tluir march of promise, 
and from them the greatest advantages 
are expected to result to the community 
in general. It would have been well if 
tbe good spirit and i- iiidly feelings of the 
inhabitants had kept pace w ith our other 
improvements ; on the contrary, party 
.spirit has ratherhccii gaming ground ; and 
this is the more to he regretted, as the co- 
operation of all in our various establish- 
ments is highly necessary for the interest 
of the whole. Greenock has no political 
inlluence to maintain. Its voice w never 
heard in the retuiningof a member for 
Parliament, and the squabbles for a little 
day’.s civic ascendancy should never be 
once named amongst us. Party is an 
epidemic that does not rest with first 
can-oes, but spreads itself into so^j^l ties and 
institutions, where party feelings should 
have nothing to do. It is to be hoped, 
bo\\e\er, that the good sense of the inha- 
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bitnnts is sulficient to correct this evil, or 
if not, it is to be feared that the most 
dangerous consequences w'ill ensue to our 
trade and eventual prosperity. ^ 

An tvaj of the No) thcr n 
The dibcovery-ship llccla arrived oil' Pe- 
terhead on the morning of the I2tli, and 
Captain Parry and two of his ollicers 
landed, and proceeded po<t lor the Ad- 
miralty Office. Captain P. iiv repoit.*;, 
that he had not been able to do any thing 
during this voyage, in the way of disco- 
veries, at least nothing ol any im|)oitancc, 
and that they had lost their othei ship, 
the Fury, in the month of August la.st — 
her crew' are on hoard the llecla. The 
crews are in a better state of health than 
when they left England, in Alay I SSI, 
and there had not been a death among 
them. The ollicers say that the winter 
passed off very comfortably ; so complete- 
ly w'cre the ships fitted out, lh.it all felt 
quite at home. They seemed perfectly 
delighted at again finding themselves on 
British ground. 

A letter from a Lieutenant on board the 
Hecla, dated the 12th inst. oil* the Fi'rth, 
on their passage to the River, says, the 
expedition passed a miserable winter in 
Port Bowxm, being fifty-eight days in 
crossing the ice. On leaving that this 
summer, they got on the v\ estern side of 
Regent’s Inlet, in lat. 72. 46. and long. 
91. 50. w ith the finest possible prospects, 
when both ships were driven on shore, 
the Fury so much damaged, as not to ho 
sea-worthy ; the Hecla narrowly escaped. 

The following is an ex U act of a letter 
from a principal officer oi the expedition, 
addressed to an eminent scientific Gentle- 
man of this city . 

“ J/.M.S, I/eela, Ocl. 12, 1S25. 

Df:ar Sin, — We sailed from the 
w'cst coast of Greenland on the 4th July 
1824*. In passing Davis’ Straits, ^ve 
were beset fifty-eight days in the ice. On 
the 9th September wc cleared the ice, and 
on the 13ih of the same month entered 
Barrow’s Strait. The w-intcr was now* set- 
ting in fast, we therefore endeavoured to 
reach Port Bow'cn, in Prince Regent’s In- 
let, which wc effected with some difficul- 
ty on the 28th. By the 6th October w'e 
were completely surrounded with young 
ice. The w* inter parsed more agreeably 
than could have been expecletl ; u e liad 
a good library on board, and managed to 
raise a tolerable masquerade iTi one of the 
ships every foitnight. The winter was 
what might bo called a mild one m this 
part of the w orld, the thermometer never 
eveeding 48A degrees below zero. Du- 
ring ils continuance u e had line spoit cha- 
ciiig w'hit*j bears, tuelve of which ueie 
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k)!Ic(!. White i^roii'^e were abund.int in 
hpriiig ; we sliot a great numlKT of them, 
'rhey were cj£celknt, and proved a gieat 
luxury to the o.liceia and men. The 
sluntner, which commenced on the Glh 
June, with a shower of rum, v\as very 
tine ; the thaw went on rapuily. On the 
IDth July the ice broke uj), aiul vve bade 
i.irew'cll to I'ort fiovven, where vve had 
]).i‘.i>cd nearly ten months. On the 2lid 
wc made North Soirierset, and woikcd to 
the soutluvard along us coast, untd the 
morning of the l.'.t of August, when un- 
toiiunatcly the Fury was diiven onshore 
hy the ice. Every ellort w.as made to 
save her, Imt our exertions proving fiuit- 
less, slic waa aliandoncd on the lOth, and 
her people taken on board the Hecin. 
'riuis ended all our ho[)es ot making the 
north-w e-st jiassage, w hit h seemed favour- 
able till this accident. On the 1st Sep- 
tember w'e left Uegent's* Inlet for England, 
and made the cotist of Scotland on the 
10th. VV''c have been extremely fortunate 
during the voyage, not having lost a man 
either by disease or accident.” 

20. — lCxhtunatio?i of the JJuch^ss de 
-The Vrench sloop of war L*. 
Actif, Captain I)c Portzampare, lately 
ai lived in our lloadstead, for the purpose 
of conveying the remains of Madame la 
Ducliesede Ciuichc cl de Gramont, to 
I*' ranee, from the cemetery of llolyroo't- 
housc. A letter from the Secretary of 
State having been received by the Lord 
Provost, requesting that every facility and 
respect should be jiaid on the occasion. 
Ins Lordship and the Magistrates, with 
the Lord Advocate and Lord Cliicf Ba- 
ron, attended on Monday, accompanied 
hy a number of distinguishe'd individuals. 
Sir Henry Jardine, King’s Hemcmbian- 
cer, accompanied by his Dej/Ute, Mr 
Longmore, Sir Patrick Walkei, UHiei* 
of the White Kod , the Chevalier Madol 
Dugas, on the part of the Duke of Gra- 
mont, and a Gentlcnlan from the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Keeper of the Palace pf 
Holyroodhousc, at whose expence ihp 
exhumation has taken place, proceeded 
this day to open the Iloyal Vault in the 
chapel, wJiere the body had been deposit- 
ed for ujjwaids of twenty years. The 
codin had been found to be partly decay- 
ed, and a new oaken one was made ; it 
was very elegant, being covered with 
crimson velvet, with gold mountings and 
ducal coronets. The company as they 
arrived vvt+e shewn into the Duke of 
Hamilfon’s apartments, and the whole of 
them having assembled, about tw'^eiity 
minutes before twelve o’clock the hear.se, 
followed by four mourning-coaches with 
four horses each, moved from the palace 
by the royal access to the Abbbeyhill, tlie 
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Great Londi^n Bond, and Bonninglon, to 
New'haven. Count Vladimk Davidcir, 
a relative of the deceased, atlachtd to llie 
Russian Emha'.sy in J.ondoii, officialul 
as chief numriier. (kiptain Portzampure, 
w'llh his oflkeis, were in attendance at 
New'haven i’ltr, where the coflin was lo- 
ceived into the Admiralty barge with 
due solemnity ; itwastheri dt posited in 
an outer case, and toveicd with a white 
cloth and cr)‘*ign ; the vvhite Hag W’us then 
lioistLcl half-mast, and the barge jiroreed- 
ed to the Aclif, accompanied h) the ol- 
ficcrs of that .'■hip in her launch also with 
the flag half-mast, t!ie wh(-le being coo- 
ducted in petlect silence, which, joined to 
the great lespectabiht}'^ of those who at- 
tended the dejiarlure of the leniains of 
the illustrious Lady from our sln'ro.-s, luid 
a very imposing eflect. The deceased was 
related to most of the crowned lieads of 
Europe. 

2 1 . — Melancholy Cahi'^tt ophe — ljU’ts 
of the Comet Sfeam^lioat^ (ft out the Gi ceii- 
ock Adveither of Fiiduy^ 2lxt Get .) — 
The Comet steam-boat, on her passage 
from Inverness to Greenock, had readied 
the point of Kempoch, at nearly two 
o’clock, when she was met liy the sUani- 
boat Ayr, jypClcllatid, of Ayr, winch wte^ 
on her way to that port, from (heenock. 
The two boats going with considcrahle 
velocity, wene very near cftich other be- 
fore mutually observed. As soon as per- 
ceived, the jjcison on the look-out, on 
boaid the Comet, cried to the pilot to put 
the helm a-starboard, winch order the 
pilot of the Ayr uiidei stood to he meant 
as instructions to him; — both vessel.s 
wcrci in consequence directed towards 
cadi other, and before the untoi lunate 
im.st.irc co'dil he lemethed, llu‘> came 
in cmilact v. ilh ^iiclt xiolencc, as to slave 
in the stai board hewv of tne Onnet, which 
vessel, in a icwv mn.ules, went down, 
and ni'-Iaiivlndy to relate, the whole of 
the passengers, willi the exce[»lioii of 
nine, and the masier and pil(»t of the 
vessel, wiie clrtuvnecl ! Two of the for- 
mer, a lady and clnld, liavt since died. 
The total number of passengers on beard 
are estimated to have been between GO 
and 70. 'J'he most pionipt and luiTnanc 
as.sistance was afforded to the few surviv- 
‘ors, by Mr Ancliew Rankin and Mr Glen, 
of Gourock, ancl Mr Robert Maitland of 
this town, who arc still actively engaged 
in securing the property, w hich, together 
with the bodies of the sufferers, is hourly 
coining as’horc. We are unable as yet to 
riirnish any account of the names of those 
drowned on this melancholy occasion, hut 
from a tjbid watch, w'ith the name 
“Archd Grahame” engraved on it, rnd 
several bills, draw n in favour of Archd. 
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CiialKniK' f)f (\)r[)nch, Ityiind on the 

pcison oi u }(mn^ gCDtlcnian washed a- 
fchori', \\ c ha\ c liUle d(juht of his 
the j-vrson of that nairie; also .Mrs Wri/^ht 
of u hose body has likewise lieen 

got. A Capt.iii) Suthciland and his lady 
from Inverness were on board, whose bo- 
dies are not yet found. There have also 
been washed ashore, besides the two above 
named, the bodies of lour men, four wo- 
rn ‘P, and two children. Too much praise 
cannot he bestowed on the peo|)le of Goii- 
rock, generally, lor the readiness with 
which they gave their assistance, and the 
limicsiy which has been shown in deliver- 
ing up the pro[iCTty p»eked up along the 
heach, one instance of which deserves to 
he mentioned. A young girl, daughter 
of James Mains of Gonrock, found a £.60 
Ihink of England note, which was instant- 
1}^ in tlieino.'it pi aise-w oi thy inaiiiier, de- 
livered to Mr itankin. Great blame is 
attached to the Captain of the Ayr, for 
jK'l atlemi>lin.g to altbrj assistance ; he 
almost inst-intlv, on the cataMrophe oc- 
curring, put about, and made for Grcen- 
oik ; bad he, on the contrary, stopped to 
pick up tho<?c who were able to .struggle" 
lor a short time on the surface of the \va- 
ter, the chance is, that many might have 
heeii saved who have now met a watery 
grave, and Ilia vessel might have been 
lun on shore at Gourock, had he found 
her so leaky as to he unfit to proceed back 
to oiir port. Those saved were chiefly 
lescucd by wherries belonging to Gou- 
rock, whicli instantly put off when the 
alarm was given. Besides many respect- 
able pjople, on their way to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, tlieie were, wc are led to 
believe, several traders proreedingto Glas- 
gow, to make purchases for the apimiacli- 
ing Eort- William lair, and who may na- 
tunilly he supposed to have had consider- 
able properly on tlu-ir jiersoris. 

A fiassenger on hoard the Ayr relates, 
that he was one of four cabin pas.sengcr5 
who were all below when the accident 
happened. He hud lain down on a sofa 
undressed, heard a noise forward which 
alaimcd him, and before he had tunc to 
diseiiiaiiglc himself from the clothes he 
had thrown over him, the vessel struck 
with a tremendous crash. On reaching 
the deck, he saw the Oomet drifting from 
them, and wheeling luund; there was 
liglit enough from the moon to eivablc 
him to distinguish tlie hills on either side, 
and the various objects aiound. On board 
tiieA\r the utmost confusion prevailed. 
'I'iic ijomet was in sight about three 
iniimtes, when a most appalling shriek 
arose from the passengers on hoard of 
lier, all evidently crowding to the side 
nearest the Ayr, and with* cut&trctched 


arms imploring help ; not a Ci/rt idled 
Ills ears after the vessel went down, and, 
III a few moments, the river was as un- 
ruffled as ever! All on board the Ayr 
were in the utmost consternation, and, it 
is much to he feared, in downright stu- 
pefaction, with the exception of two sea- 
men belonging to the Harmony, who, 
after endeavouring in vain to lally the 
men belonging to the vessel, lowx'icd the 
boat at the Htern, for the purpose of ren- 
deriiTg wduitever assistance was in their 
pow'er; but at the moment when she 
readied the wafer, udlh one of the men 
in her, and before the laekle.H weie 5 eL 
unloosed, the .steam W’ds unfoitunalely 
’set on, anti boat and man dragged under 
the water ; he saved himself, how'ever, 
by clinging to the ropes, and, piovideii- 
tially for all on board, reached the deck, 
where he and his companion had enough 
to do to keep the vessel from going down ; 
she was evidently in a sinking stale. At 
the time of the accident the Ayr iuid a 
light at the how, as well as u man on the 
look-out. 

(From the Ghis’^nxv Free Frexs ofSutm^ 
d(nj^ *i2d Oct.) 

Early yeaferday morning, between two 
and three o’clock, the Comet .steain»boat 
WMs careering proudly on the w ateri; from 
Koit- William to Glasgow, between Green- 
ock and the Cloch Light house. The Cap- 
tain w^ns engaged in some light conver- 
sation, relating stories, os our informant 
(the only cabin passenger alive) sjates, to 
amuse those who were listening to him. 
On the deck the warm-hearted Highland 
lads and lasses W'erc tripping it on the 
“ light fantastic toe — every sound on 
boaul w'as revelry, and nothing could he 
Fccn or he.ird but w'hut was calculated to 
inspire a kindled feeling of joy. At once 
— in a moment, W’hcn rounding the point 
(Ecinpoeh Eoinl), a horrid eraoli was 
heard-^ terrible collision had taken place 
— many rushed on the deck, hut it w as 
in vain — a minute or two elapsed — the 
sea burst in wdth one fell horrid swoop — 
a bubble took place on the spot, and the 
Comet disajipeared, leaving “ not a wreck 
behind.” The Ayr steam-hoat, having, 
we understand, 90 horse power, had Icit 
Greenock a little after one. She h.id 
lights, but the Comvt had not. None on 
board the Ayr sawlho Comet, and noiu on 
board the Comet thought of danger. Tl.e 
collision was im^tantancous and Lii-il, no 
human help could be given. 'J'hc Ayr t-ud- 
deiily turned round to see what had struck 
against her — the lights w'cre placed in that 
direction — they looked, but, after a few^ 
moments, the sea was booming on, and 
vessel and passengers liad sunk for ever. 
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Thrre wa'^ r.f) vestige of a. living thing 
iherj hoen on the face of thcin<— a deeper 
mist than usual appeared before them, 
but the “ bubbling cry of some strong 
swimmer, in his agony,” was not heard 
by any man. The steam made a slight 
hiss, but the ocean had swallowed iij) the 
whole. Many highly -respectable names 
liavc been mentioned as belonging to the 
Ruflerers ; but believe, in a majority 
of instances, without foundation. A- 
inong the sufferers, according to the 
statement of Mr Colin Alexander Ander- 
son, (the cabin passenger already referred 
to,) was Captain Sutherland of the 33d 
regiment, and his lady — recently mar- 
ried — the latter the daughter*of H. R. 
Duff, Ivsq of M lirtow'n, near Inverness ; 
Mr iM‘Allister, W. S., Edinburgh, with 
a relative of the same name ; Mr Graham 
of Corpach ; Mr Campbell, a merchant 
of this city ; and the son of a Mr Mac- 
Rraine, also of Glasgow ; and a Mrs 
Wright, widow of a druggist, formerly 
in the Trongatc of this city, and her ser- 
vant maid. The body of Mr Grierson, 
the steward of the Comet, has been 
washed ashore, and upwards of £.70 in 
his ]>ocket ; also four men and four wo- 
men — two ladies and two black servants. 

Suiiirdiiy Seven o'clocJ:. — Since 

the first edition of our paper w'as sent to 
press, wc have ascertained that the four 
English gentlemen, about whom some 
fears wcie entertained, arc safe. They 
were landed at Rothesay, We have seen 
three of them — Messrs A. Morrison, and 
(ieorge Martincau, of London, and Mr 
lleniy Martineau of Norwich. The other 
gentleman w ho w'cnt on shore at Rothe- 
say was Mr Glover, the celebrated land- 
scape painter. The}" mentioned that Mr 
JXLAllistcr, W S., had intended to land 
at Rothesay, but having met with some 
obstacles in getting on shore his luggage, 
he w'tis unfortunately detained. They 
think there were about twenty cabin pas- 
sengers, and they were mostly all young 
men. 'fhere were only two ladies in the 
cabin, Mrs Captain Sutherland, and Mrs 
Wright of this city. The gentlemen 
estimate the number of |>cople on board 
at from fifty to sixty, exclusive of the 
They think there were not more 
than seven female passengers in the steer- 
age. Four of them were servants of Sir 
Joseph Rudcliffe of Yorkshire. The 
gentlemen speak highly of the conduct of 
Captain M‘lnnes and his crew while they 
w'erc on board the Comet. We liaM; also 
cn one of the passengers who was saved, 
Mr Ewan McDonald, of Fort Augustus, 
who gives the following accdunl of what 
fell under his owmi observation : — He 
thinks there might he about sixty passen- 


gers in all ; he was in the steerage ; and 
shortly before the catastrophe he was upon 
deck. He saw" a light a-bead, and a fellow- 
passenger observed that it was a light- 
house; but one of the crew who was on the 
look-out forward, remarked, “ that it was 
a steam-boat,” and instantly called .aft, 
“ u steam-boat — helm a starboard.” He 
supposes the helm wix?, purl rd^ as the ves- 
sels almost immediately struck. Captain 
M‘Inncs was on the cabin deck, and call- 
ed to the jiasscngers- to come aft, think- 
ing the packet might right. Great con- 
fusion ensued, the passengers forcing their 
w'ay into the Comet’s vawl, which w-as 
hung astern. In the hurry, the tackling 
could not be unloosed ; one of the ropes 
was cut 4)efoie the other. Theio w'cre 
from twenty to thirty people in the small 
boat at the time ; Donald w'as one of 
them ; and nciirly the w hole were preci- 
pitated into the water. The other roj>e 
was cut almost at the same moment »he 
Comet sunk. M Donald was throwm in- 
to the water, and upon getting to the sur- 
face, he found no trace of the Comet. He 
observed the small boat floating bottom 
upwaids, and he and some others caught 
by it, and in consequence of their striig- 
Jing, it righted, hut w"as full of water. 
He and other two got into the yawl, and 
in about fifteen minutes they weie hailed 
and towed to land by a boat which had 
pushed off from the shore. Mr Grahame 
W"as found in the Comet’s boat. M‘Don- 
ald and the two who w'crc saved with him 
were so weak at the time they W"crc taken 
in tow, that they could not move into the 
other boat. 

( From the Glnsgow Herald of Monday^ 
iMk Oct.) 

Greenock., 7 o’' clod., Sat unlay 
I have just returned tiom witnessing a 
most distressing and heart-rending sight. 
In the course of the afternoon, sixteen 
unhappy sufferers had been brought to 
shore, and were placed in the church, in 
order to be recognised by their anxious 
and distracted relations. A mother dis- 
covered her son ; and two young lads 
found each a brother amongst the melan- 
choly wrecks of humanity. Yesterday 
morning brought on shore 1 1 dead bodies, 
and the 16 of to-day make the w hole 27. 
I, w'ilh mpny others, examined the coun- 
tenances of almost all of them, and could 
hardly convince myself that Death hud 
stretched his sceptre over them. There 
w"as a mild sweetness peculiar to sleep on 
every face ; and a little infant about tw’O 
years old lay amongst the dead, as if its 
mother was lulling it asleep. This un- 
fortunate innocent attracted universal 
.sympathy. Every attention has been 
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))aid to the dead in getting coffins Si>ecdi1y Church of Greenock lmrying*^rouwd to- 
provided for them, and it is expected that morrow. 

the wliolc w'iH be brought up this night eveniitg^FiveQ*cl6ek,-~-Oa the 

to an ait.le in the West Ciuirch of GreeftS arrival of the Lord -Advocate ^herc^ war. 
ock, to l)e buried, or to remain for a short rants were hnmediately issued, and offi- 
time till they are claimed by relations, cers despatth^.ibr the apprehension of 
The portmanteau of Mr RoUo, W. S., ibe.A!tastefnf the Comet, end the Master 
Edinburgh, has been found, and it is and Mate of the Ayr steam-host, 
thought he is among the number that is Nonie of the bodies of Captain Suthcr. 
brought on shore to-doy. It is impossi- land, t^is lady, or Mr M*AUister, have 
b!c to leave this subject without noticing yet foundL 

the praiseworthy attention of our excel* When the concussion took playe, al- 
ien! ShcrifT, Mr Marshall, and (Quentin ^ost all the imssengers were ddwn in the 
Lcitch, Ksq., one of His Mjyesty’s Justices cabin, and the insuiit the shock was felt, 
of the Peace, who have been on the spot they all rushed upon ^eck, the ex- 
late and early, and have arranged every oeption of McAllister; who, it is he. 
thing under their own inspecuoin. An lleved, reihained still in the cabin. Mr 


inventory of all the property found has 
been made out,' and until such property 
is claimed, it has been lodg^ in the cel* 
l^irs belonging to the town. 

Sunday^ half-^aU Four itftirno(m.~^X5p 
to this hour, Gourock has exhibited a 
scene of unprecedented bustle and anxiety. 
Arrivals of strangers continue to an aU 
most incredible extent. Every exertion 
is still making to recover the bodies yet 
missing ; and the greatest ‘possible sym- 
pathy is apparent in the face of every one 
of the immense crowd of visitors. Sir 
William Rac, Bart., Lord-Advocate fov 
Scotland, arrived this forenoon, accom- 
panied by .fohn Colin Ounlop, Esq., 
SherilT-Depute of Renfre^vshire, before, 
whom an examination of the pilot of the 
Comet and others took place. The result 
lias not yet transpired, but warrants, we 
understand, have, since their arrival, been 
issued for the apprehension of the Master 
of the Ayr steam-boat, and others whp 
are implicated in the melancholy cala- 
mi tj'. That boat sailed from Greenock 
for Ayr yesterday, so that the injury she 
had sustained must have cost hut little 
trouble to repair. Every precaution in 
the power of the authorities of Greenock, 
by' having the town-officers, A^,c., in at- 
tendance, have been taken to preserve 
order, and alToi^ facility to the conveyance 
of the bodies got ashore, to the churchy 
vi'hero they are dcposiied. Shells are pre» 
pared, into which they are placed as soon 
as conveyed thither; and the whole >duiy ‘ 
attendant on that painful atfair is cop*" 
ducted vvith such propriety, as.redects the 
greatest credit on the luhahitanls of Gou- 
lock and iieighhoilrliood, particularly 
those who have ukeii the more ^ivo 
part of the business. The boats are stilf 
employed ip trawling for the bodies, and 
the most indefatigable and unremitting 
exertions are making to .recover every ie-: 
lie of this lauientable catastrophe. SeverM . 
of the bodie , which wcie goton Friday and 
yesterday arc to be intcricd in the West 
VOL. xvit. , 


Anderson, a student, attending the Col- 
lege of Glasgow, one of the persdhs saved, 
vt'as, the last to leave the cabin, and ho 
recollects that Mr M^Uieter was left ly- 
ing upopa sofa, having believed the state*, 
'ment of the steward of the vessel, who 
called out there was no danger. Almost 
imftiediately after the passengers got upon 
deck^ the edgine of the Comet stopt, and 
she Appealed to bfb In a sinking state, 
thouah she-did not go down till four or 
five ^^jidutes after tha concussion took 
plac^ JElhe sunk gradually aiid slowly 
down^ the DOW jiMng first, and the w'atcr 
rising gTadl^^lly Upon thepas^ngers, who 
had aU gone ..towards the stern. The 
small boat, being instantly lowered, got 
so overloaded with ijasseogers, as to occa- 
sion her Immediately swamping, and all 
who had got on board of it {xiribhed. 
Mr Anderson, did not quit tbe t'cssel till 
theVater.hnd gradually reached more than 
half-way up his person. ^ He. then swam 
away, endeavouring, but 1^ vain, to reach 
a box which he saw fioat|ng at a short 
distance fhom him, but ho found he could 
not overtake Jt, hejng ipnpoded. by the 
great' coat and boots in wiu'c'b he was 
dresM/ , He then got a .glimpse of the 
l^bts of the village of Gourock, and eii- 
deayfiure^ to make toward them ; in 
log ttiiSii. he met the Comet*;}, small boat 
whieh;^f4 been upset, lloating frith its 
boUqic^/ uppermost, haviiig, two ' tnen 
cUnging.to it. He managed to get hold 
of U,'hnt.when he was in tiie act of doing 
so, ha wos 'aeized round the neck by John 
Gillies, fireman, who clung to him. In 
consequent of this seizure, Mr Anderson 
wan upablie to detain his hold of tho boat, 
a^d he sunk twice, and as often ascended 
to the surface of the water. On his la.st 
ascent, he found his feet entangled, with 
the scats of the boat ; how he got so en- 
tfuified he cannot acc'idnt. By twisting 
his legs round *the seats, and by the in- ^ 
crease of weight occasioned by the fire- 
man, who still continued to hold the 
, 4K 
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boat» by the cxL;itions which hc Komadc, 
^01 itself turned, the right side getting 
uppermost, ‘having both Mr Anderson 
and Jolin (iillies in it. The other Uvo 
men, who had been hanging by the boat, 
also managed to get into it, and these 
four were .placed in the boat, uji to the 
neck in water, in hopes of being drifted on 
^hore. A boat from Gourock then reach- 
ing them, they (piitted the Comet’s boat, 
and clung to the sides of the other, and 
were in thi'. way hrou.ght to shore. Mr 
Anderson kept his feet while in the Co- 
met’s boat in deep water, but by the time 
ho reached near the shore, where the 
water was shallow, he got so exhausted, 
from cold and fatigue, that he was un- 
able to use any exertion, and was- in great 
danger ef perishing before reaching the 
shore. 

It appeared that other two of the Co- 
met’s ])aRscngers had succeeded in getting 
hold of the Cornel’s boat after Mr An- 
iierson and his thi*ee suffering companions 
had quitted it, and got into it ; but from 
the exhaustion occasioned by the severe 
cold and fatigue, were unable to keep 
above water; and when thejjoat was got 
possession .of, it w'as found to cbntain 
their lifeless bodies. 

Mr Anderson saw the lady of Captain 
Sutherland after he came upn dccki im- 
mediately aTter the collision, and he as- 
sisted in getting her to the stern of the 
Comet ; but he does not know what be- 
came of the unfortunate lady afterwards. 
Tier cries for help w-ere loud andjieart- 
rending, and must have l)ecn heard by 
the crew of the Ayr steam-boat, which 
Mr Anderson describes as not having 
been twenty yards distant from the Co- 
met at the time. He thinks he saw 
Captain Sutherland, her husliand, throw' 
oIT his coat, and the probability is, from 
the statement given hy one of the Comet’s 
crew, in describing, what he recolleots of 
seeing, that this unhappy couple, ^ho 
had only been sevgp weeks married, sunk 
in each other’s aipis. Neither of their 
bodies 'have yet been found. 

The following is a correct list.pf those 
saved, and of the bodies that tkve been 
found, up to Sunday forenoon • 

Saved, 

P. Sutherland, carpenter; Peter M‘- 
llride, pilot ; Joljn Gillies, fireman ; John 
M‘Lellan, s^ward; M^Innes, the mas. 
ter ; James Nicol, seaman ; Jean Munro, 
John Cameron, Fort-William ; C. A. 
Anderson, Rachael M'Kellcr, Mrs Mil- 
ler, her infant drow-ned ; Ewan M‘Do. 
nald, from Fort^Augustus. 

liotlks found on the 2ist and 22d. 

^Ir^ \' r ght, Glasgow ; Hannah Mit- 
chell, and Sarah lligicy, maid-servants 


to Sir Joseph IladcUlib ; two other wo- 
men — not known ; a child, about three 
years old, ditto; Mrs Miller’s clnld; 
Archibald Graham, .Corpach ; .John ndl, 
flesher, Dumbarton; Jamcb Gncr.son, 
steward of Comet ; Angus Cameron, 
Fort-W;lHttm ; William Allan, (’amis 
Eskan ; James Miller, l.cMtli ; .lohn 
Reid, Friinhurgh; .a girl about sevrn- 
tccti ^earso^agc— namo irnknowm ; Dun- 
can MiCen/lo!| a Highland trader ; an 
old man from Crinan — mme unknown ; 
a w'oman, unknow'n, supj'/O'.cd the mother 
of fouir cInUhen w ho were on boaid , .hl^. 
Dingwall; George Murray, a Highland 
trader; James Mandcri-on, engineer ol 
the Comet; u young woman, named' 
Hose, claimed, and carried to (ii'cctiock ; 

A sailor, belonging to Lunekiliiis or Kin- 
cardine ; Ronald Mackenzie, piper to Sir 
Joseph R.idelifie, a young gentleman, 
linen marked C. B. S. — surgical in.itrii- 
ments found on him— supposed to lie a 
Mr Smith of Inverness; iMr Angus A. 
Kennedy, a yoiAig gentleman about four- 
teen, going to College ; a young man about 
fifteen— unknown ; Anthony Gallocher, 
an Irish pedlar ; Eupheraia Niven, ser- 
vant to Mrs Wright of Glasgow' ; a young 
lady, claimed by her brother, on the shoie. 

Found OH the 23d. 

John M‘Lauchlan, a seaman belonging 
to the Comet ; Mrs W incup, housekeeper 
to Sir Joseph Radcliile ; a man— with a 
brown coat, yellow buttons, and black 
trowsers; Donald nPBraine, shoemaker, 
Glasgow'; .Tohn Gemmill, Sir Joseph 
Rad^lifle’s rnan-servanl ; a man — had on 
blue trowsers like a seaman— owned by a 
cousin : a young woman, initials J. N. 1. 
with livery -servant’s great-coat on— sup-, 
posed to be Mary Meek, iTiaid-servant to 
Sir Joseph Radclifl'e ; D. Campbell, Glas- 
gow, claimed and taken by a brother ; Mr 
Hugh James Kollo, W. S. Edinburgh; 
John Heron, supposed second steward of 
the Comet steam -boat ; Donald Cameron 
■and Alex. McKenzie, two of the Comet’s 
crew. 

Jh'cnpliulaiioii. 

Number saved, ... 12 

Found, 2 1st and 22(1, • 30 

Found, 23d, • 12 

Accounted for oi 
Besides*-th(; persons whose names arc 
mentiuhed ifi the preceding accounts, it 
is believed there is no person of the upper 
ranks of life lost by the sinking of the 
Comet. 

(From the Gla:g07c Chronicle of TurMhijy 
26ih Oct) 

’I'he foUow'ing is an additional list of 
the persons known to be lost Donald 
Cameron, under-steward ; Mrs Uoss^ 
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Vort-William ; Evan Kennedy, Fort- 
William : Angus Cameron, Arrochar; 
near Fort-William; Alexander M‘Kenzfe, 
cabin-boy ; Mr Rosej a student from In- 
verness, and three young girls, one or mure 
supposed to be his sisters; Mr McKen- 
zie, grocer, Canongate, Edinburgh ; Mrs 
M‘Millan, cook to Mr M ‘Donald, Borra- 
dale, Arisdig. 

‘ Among thpse saved on board the Comet 
there was a young ladv, a Miss Jane 
Munro, about sixteen, from Tain, on a 
vihit lo her aunt in Glasgow. As her 
relation had never seen her, it was judged 
needless to go down to claim her body, 
and all hope was given up, when on 
Saturday a letter was received from Gou- 
rc/ck with tlie gratifying and unexpected 
intelligenoe of her preservation. So far, 
as she can rebollect, it happened as fol- 
lows : — She sunk twice ; but, on coming 
up the second time, caught hold of two 
.spars, to which the clung from about 20 
minutes to half-an-hour. During the 
whole of this di'eadful period she still had 
hope of Ixijng saved, nor lost lier presence 
of mind during the whole time ; as an 
instance of which, feeling a shawl she 
worj getting heavy w'lth the water, she 
threw it off tojighten her, A dog, be- 
longing, it' is to be believed, to Mr Mc- 
Allister, swam, alongside of her, and, she 
thinks, materially aided her ; certain it 
is, that the dog followed her to the house 
wliere she was takeii, and after she was 
put in bed, tlie faithful animal leapt in 
and lay at her feet. She felt very unwell 
after being brought asrhore; but after 
being twice bled, and getting a night’s 
rest, she i)C‘ilectly recovei*ed. The en- 
gine-man of the Comet, who was saved, 
reports that the lime he saw Captain 
Sutherland anil his w'ife was at the mo- 
ment of tl\e ve.ssel going down, when they 
were’ standing fast clasped in each Other^s 
arms on the quarter-deck. lie farther 
reports, that Mr Graham of Corpach sunk 
within little more than six yards of the 
shore, ^Uie engine-man’s face is much 
lacerated by the death-grasp w'ith which 
he was held by that unfortunate young 
gentleman. He is perfectly convinced, 
that had the Ayr stopped to render them 
assistance, many lives would have been 
saved. 

On Tuesday the 25th, the body of 
Captain Sutherland was brought up, and 

private soldier of the second battalion 
of the 4^th regiment of foot. On the 
, person of the captain wa.<5 found a purse, 
containing, in the one end, iii^e shillings 
or 80 in silver, and in tl^e other five sovCf 
reigns and .a half. Two Watches, the 
one gold und ;the other Silver, werefottrtd 
ih ot^e of his pockets, to which tyerd’aU 


tachrd gold appendages. The remains 
of the unfortunate Captain Sutherland 
W'ere, shortly after hei^ found, taken, li) ' 
Greenock by a brother officer. ' '** 

The follow’iiig arc the bodies got on 
Wednesday tlie 26‘tb, before two o’clock 
afternoon. Subsequent to that hour, al- 
though the endeavours to get up every 
sad relic of this calamitous accident Were 
unrclaxcd, nothing was obtained except u 
very handsome scarf, suiipo^ncd to be the 
projxirty of the inuch-lainentcil Mrs 
Captain Sutherland. From the weight at 
first attached to the drag, there is c\Cry 
reason to befieve that Chat unfortunate 
lady’s body was with the scarf, from 
w’hich it parted qn the getting up. 

Duncan McKenzie, fireman of the Co- 
met, immediately recognised, and, claim- 
ed by his wife and father. 

A girl, apparently about ten or twelve 
years of age, unknown, but supposed to 
be Grace McKenzie, niece of the young 
\Voman Rose, found on .^afiffday, and 
whom, it is believed, 
panying from the nhrtn. . . 

A stout young woman, unknown ; had 
on a brown bombasine gowi(, coarse gref 
worsted stockings, and shoes tj^ with 
white tape, supposed to hove come in at 
Oban, and then to have had on a black 
bonnet and two 6lack feathers. . 

VVcdne$day morning a trunk of Mr 
M*^Allistcr’s and some other luggage ivcrc 
cast ashore. 

Thursday morning, the 2Tth, the w’c* • 
thei* being .very culm, the business of 
trawling with the boats were resumed at 
an early hour, and before seven o’clock 
the body of a man with a fustian jacket 
and trowsers, aqd a block vest, was found; 
he is supposed,, from certain certificates 
found in a pocket-book on. his person, to 
be efther Lewis or Donald M‘Kay, u son 
bf George M ‘Kay, belonging itojhe parish 
of Duthil j Peter Sutherland, the carpen- 
ter Of the Comet, says be . is Donald 
M ‘Kay, by trade a smith, and that , he 
fWas'*on;his way from rnyergordon to 
Glasgow, to svek employment The bo- 
dies of the soldier foubd Tuesday, and 
i^se of the tWQ 'females found ye^erday, 
'have been Interred in the church-yard of 
Gourock. From the decayed State in 
which the bodi^ afe vV|iich are got now, 
it is rendered indispensable to have them 
qttlphly coffin^ add interred ; and except 
by'th'eir dressier do<mmei>^ found upon 
them, thefit lieatiwt^^ri^Vons are uiiablo 
to Identiiy them. ThCgbody of a man was 
got in the ^ 

letter op hi^ to .IS; Alexander 

Monro of GaMp^ltOn. * \ / 

’ CaptaidTbbfin^^xe^^^ 
tlie 'Thutsday; af firing 
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guns over where the lioat lies, in the ho|)e as it has increased to a perfect hurricane* 
of raising the, missing bodies, but without and any nttem'^ts to that ed'ect being still 
success. # " of necessity suspemlod, nothing has trans- 

The boats did not commence operations pired. 
till eight o'clock on Friday morning, ow- On Saturday Mr Sheriff Dunlop arrived 
ing to the rapidity of the tide^ and to the in town with the depositions which he 
witid being high ; hut they have been out had taken relative to this melancholy ca- 
ever since. - > tastrophe, which W’cre for^ arded to the 

The body of Mrs Sutherland was found Lord Advocate at St. Cathei ine'.s. 
close by the shore, about one o’clock •on Captain and Mrs Sutherland were on 
Friday the 2Hth ; and an hour afterwards Saturday the 29th buried in the same 
the body of Mr M'-Allister, W. S., w’as grave. The funeral was conducted with 
found near the same place : they tvere military honoitrs, and it was also honour- 
placed in coffins previously prepared for ed with the regrets and pity of all who 
them ; and about^five o’clock the remains witnessed the melancholy, though at tlu- 
of that unfortunate lady passed through same time splendid, yrrocessiun. Tiie in- 
(Jreenock on itr* way to Glasgow, acc«»rn- terment was in the hurying-ground of the 
|)anied hy Captain Warren, who arrived English Chapel of Glasgow. 

sl^ortly before they were brought to shore. 24 inverkeiihing . — On Friday last 

Every thing has been prepared for raising the church of Inverkeithing was discover, 
the Comet .since Friday night, but owing ed to be On Are ; a quantity of smoke 
to the heavy .surf upon the watery nothing was observed coming through the rotjf ; 
has 'been dona. There have been two an alarm was immediately given by ring- 
lighters and two steam-boats, with the ing the bell, and a crowd of peo))Ie soon 
necessary tackling, in Gourock bay, ever assembled in the church-yard. The Mu- 
si nee ; and os soon as the weather settles, gistrates came, and w'ere very active in 
they proceed to the spot without a mo- giving directionwS to extinguish the fire, 
nieot’s delay. It has been stated in va- The dames raged in the roof of the south 
rious papers, that Alexander Gray, |uper division of the church ;• but, by the great 
of the Comet, was found some days since, exertions of the persons present, only tliut 
This is incorrect, and may cause much part w^as destroyed, and the rafters were 
inconvenience to many inffividuals ' who pulled down in a burning .stale. In the 
ex}x<ct€d remittances by this honest; but meantime, the pulpit, the loft.s, and the 
unfortunate man, os it has been ascertain, seating, were removed in broken pieces, 
ed that he had from £.250 to £^300 on his and thrown through tlfe demolished win. 
.|)erson, to Ijc paid in Gla.sgoW on account dows into the church-yard. The fiie was 
of Various individuals in the Highlands, confined to the south diyhion of the roof, 
The young gentleman whose linens were but the whole church is rendered totally 
marked C. D. S. has not been claimed, unfit for a place of worship. This hancl- 
though assorted otherwise, and it is quite' some church was repaired and new seated, 
uncertain what his name was: he has i)een at a considerable expcnce, in J808. It 
interred, along with some others, a few is of a peculiar construction, l)eing cover- 
inches from the surface, lest hi.'j friends ed !)y three separate roofs, which aresup^^ 
should wish to claim the body. ported by two rows of very ancient ‘ston4 

• It was formerly stated that 47 w’ere arches wdthin the church, together witli 
accounted for as drowned and 13 saved; the two outer wails. These arches artg^ 
since that three more have been added to now much injured, and appear to be giv- 
the melancholy list of suiSRsrers, making ing ivay. It is expected that a new and 
the whole accounted for, independent of , larger church will be erected, .as great 
those missing, 63. The earliest ; an^ complaints were made for want of accom- 
nouncement of. this awful calamity seems modation in the old building. The fire 
to have been nearer the truth than aox was occasioned hy plumbers soldering the 
later accounts. It was then asserted lh« • copper gutters between the roofs, 
from 80 to 90 found a watery grave ; and 27.— .Mr Hume having lately arrived 
from thosp accounted for, and those still in Edinburgh, on his Way to the north, 
missing, we arc sorry to say that this num- the Associated Trades of Glasgow^ by a 
ber has not b^n overrated*^ Deputation from their number, waited 

A person named ^^arles MT^ean has upon him this day, at the Waterloo He-.^ 
been ascertained to been on board tel, to present him with a magnificent 
the Cometr.wha|S'1s^ sohjt^.ltnd Saved, in and massive piece of plate, as a token of 
addition .to those r<^ely’|iithtioffed.^ < tbeir esteem for bis character, and of their 

Sunday ^tlAtSQth, thgiwsjjKtber was so gratitude fbvEla 8ervice8.*w>Mr M’ Aslan; 
stormy as to render it impdbfible to adopt one of tb« deputies,, in preronting the 
^any measures either til^ lift the boat or plate, read over an address, to which Mr 
rawl for lufdies at Goarook^and to-day, Hume made a temperate and judicjpus 
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rfiply. Under existing circumstances, he 
said, he must decline receiving all iUch 
tokens of esteem. But though he decUtied 
their present, he ucpepted with greet plea- 
sure their kind and sensible address. 
Next day, a Deputation of the Colliers of 
.Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, wait- 
ed on him, and met with, a reception si*' 
inilar tp that which he gave the trades- 
men on the previous day. Their piece of 
plate was also politely refused. At die 
request, however, of a Deputation of gen- 
tlemen of this city, he has agreed ta ac- 
cept of a public dinner on his return from 
the north. 

Climate of Edinburgh , — From observa- 
tions made by Mr Adie during ten years, 
it ap[)ears that the driest months are Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and May ; and the 
wettest, July, August, Septeiubcr, and 
October. The average full of rain in the 
whole year was inches, and that in 
each month as follows (neglecting the l?d 
and 3d places of decimals) viz. Jan. 2 
inches, 1/i., March 1. 1., April I. 5., 
May 1, 7., June 1. G., July 2- 8., Aug. 
2. 7., Sept. 2. 3., Oct. 2. 4 , Nov. 1, 
Dec. I. 8. The rain appears to increase 
regularly from ^^rch to July, and to di- 
iriifiish regularly from July to March. 
The observations were made many years 
ago. 

Curious Discover short time ago, 
a search having been made among some 
ancient papers in Heriot's UospitaU there 
was discovered a challenge to mortal com- 
bat, addressed by the famous Rob Roy 
to the Duke of Montrose. It is in ex- 
cellent preservation, and not a doubt can 
be entertained of its autbcnticity. It is 
at present in the hands of one of the sub- 
librarians of the Advocates’ Library. 

Glasgow Town Politics appears 
that the election of Magistrates in Glas- 
gow will be void this year, on more 
grounds than one. We mentioned lately, 
that the Council had hud the hardihood 
to neglect the consuetudinary absurdity 
of stopping the clock at 12, that time 
might seem to stand still till so great a 
work was consummated. But what ia 
equally bad, it appears that when the elec- 
tion of three merchants; and two trades 
bailies, took place on Tuesday >the 4th, 
by some fatality, no record was made of 
the proceediitgs till aoqoe days after^and.v 
such a record* having no- other &[Upda«; 
tioii tbao the accuracy of thecl^k’^s me^ 
mory, is ip no legal sense-d'inipute. -v Mr 
M‘Tyer, Convener of the Tradee^'hasSet^ 
forth this in a proiesf, and/»nt^pds theft 
the w^bolh election is null and volcU Th^^ 
men qf,,(»laag<rw. may^ therefore entccJhtp 
ihe jt)ye of a coikcsted election when 
please. 


War amoMg the Snaket,^Tnve\liag 
through one of the Southern States of 
America, my. attention was attracted by a 
singular rustling in the thickets which 
bordered the road. I sfopped roy horse to 
learn its cause, and soon discovered, at a 
few paces from the track, a rattlesnake of 
rather more than ordinary size, in a coil 
auch as these reptiles iilways throw them- 
selves into on the approach or attack of 
an enemy, exhibiting every symptom of 
extreme rage, and displaying all those 
beauties for which its s})ecies are so re- 
markable when under the influence of 
passion. No cause for its disorder was 
drat visible, but in a short time a black 
snake darted from the surrounding bushes 
rapidly across the folds of his antagonist, 
and disappeared ,on the other side. The 
rattlesnake did not fail to strike at Its 
darting assailant, but with what success, 
the rapidity of' their motion prevented 
me from determining. The rattlesnake 
remained in his coll, prepared for another 
assault, w'bich was accordingly soon of- 
fered by bis black foe repairing, and again 
gliding across him with almosft incon- 
ceivable rapidity, while the same' attempt 
u'as made tP punish the aggression. These 
movements were several times repcoted 
with no apparent advantage to cither 
party. The black snake seemed once or 
twice struck with the fangs of his enemy, 
and yet returned with undiininished ce- 
lerity to his subtle assault. The density 
of the underw'ood would not permit me 
to follow with my eyes his retreat ; and 
how'ever great my curiosity to ascertain 
how he employed the lime of his ab- 
sence, I could not prevail upon myself 
to indulge in by entering on sd fatal a 
battle-ground. At length the rattlesnake, 
in* one of his attempts to revenge the in- 
solence of his assailant, struck his fangs 
deep into his own body; -he extricated* 
them, . stretched, himself with every ap- 
pearance of agony on the gronml, and 
turning on bis back in a short time ex- 
pired. The crafly victor once more ap- 
peared,, and seudng the lifeless body in 
his mouth, dragged it the scene of 
action. ^ ^ 

Dtmibnesi cured 5/edm*^Between 

two and three months ago, a young girl, 
who belohge to a re»i>ectable family in 
Edinburgh, lost her vOtce,' and became 
completely dumb, in conseqiKince qf on • 
inflammauott of the Jungs. The mostoesi- 
nentof Jhe FacuUy there; deelared^ibcj^ 
do nothing her./ Hem 
resolvedthat she should 
otSir Astley Coopaf ; andhbodt^ii^tnonth 
ago^ she embarked oil boaftd the kdin*^ 
burgh Castle steam-packeft ftie thaff pur-* 
pose, The mathllw Kvth^ be- 
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crime dcniii^ed on her Wiiy, and an alarm 
v/ah spread amongst some of the female 
]>a&seMgcrs, that the boiler was about to 
burst.* The fright of the poor girl was 
so great as to haVe% powerful effect upon 
her disouicr. ShC' cried aloud, and sud- 
denly rcc()vcred the use of her tongue, 
\ihi( h she exercist^ suffieiently, until her 
return home, no douht, under the uppre- 
hensioh that if hhe'^did not, there might 
be danger of a relapse. 

'rhe A journal from Berlin has 

oliservcd, that the wholp Jewish popuhi- 
tion, which, in the times of Kings David 
and Solomon, amounted to four millions 
ihxvs not at present consist of more than 
three millions hundred thousand in- 
dividuals, who are scatteWl about as fol- 
lows In Bavaria 53,402.; in Saxony 
1,300; in Hanover 6,100; in Wurtein- 
lieig 0,068; in Buden 16,930; in the 
principality of llossc 5,170; in Ducal 
Hesse 14,982 ; in the remainder of ihe 
Confederation 19,248; in Frankfort on 
the Maine 5,200‘; ioiLubcck 400; in 
Hamburgh 8000; in Austria 453,545; 
in Prussia 13.4,980 ; in Russia 426,908; 
in Poland 232,000; in Great Britain 


APPOINTMENTS, 


» I. CCCLESIASTICAI. 

Sept. 22. The Uev. Charles Bannalyne ordained 
M mister of Stevvarton. 

— The liev. Mr Hill iuducteil to the Church 
anil Parish of Lo^ic* Pert. 

27- The liev. William 'Stewart ordained Mi- 
nister of the Old Hiiiscnting Relief Church. 
ikirrack-Street, Dundee. 

— The United Associijite Congregation of Kil- 
winning 'gave a bannoniou^ cajl to Mr Robert 
Allan, preacher, to bv their Paator. 

— 'I'hc Kev. Mackintosh Modkay admitted 
Minister of Leg.gan. 

Oct. 3. The Rev. Dr John Mitchell, Minister 
of the Parish of Largs has been appomtwi sne- 
kT»!a>r of the late Rev. Dr John Cook, m the 
di\ iiiity olmir of St Mary’s College, St Andrew’s. 

fi. The Rev. Mr.TOtchio, late of Kilmarnock. 
scttUal as Pastor of the Associate Congregation. 
Potter-low, Kdinburgh. 

— Air Fergusim of Raith has jircsented the 
Kev. John Murray to the Church and Par];di of 
Abbotshair. ^ 

11, The King h,^'l presented the Rev: Robert 
Allan to the Chiiieh and Parish of Little Dun- 
• kcld. , ' - . 

20. The Rev. James Gray chosen Minister ' of 
the Associate ('ongregation of Albion C'ha]>e), 
Moergate, London* . ' ' 

*^24. Mr William Carseivdl, called by the Second 
Xsfidciate CongrcgiUlun of Cupar Angus. * 

Mf Gi^orge: Kbnneily ordAindi Minister ,of 
the Assodatie cToUercgatton of Kilconquhar. 

3U The King liai preeenteil the R^'. Adam 
Duncan TaiitjUthit ChUtOh And ParL.h of Kirk- 
liston. ' • 'f 

II. September, 

Brevet. C^pC MtiriAy# 5$' P* MaJ* in the Army 

' ^ Gds. Lletjdr Jlally l>y l?urch, vifce 

IHb|{luun,jmim. 51JUly#»25 
f Cornet and Bub.X^leuL Parker, Lieut. 

- u ' * •' Ai^ 


12,000;. in I'Vance 60,000 ; in Holland 
80;00a, of which 20,100 are at Amsier- 
dam ; in Sweden 450; in Denmark 
6,000; in Switzerland 1970, in Italy 
36,900 ; in the Ionian Islands. 7,000 ; in 
Cracow 7,800 ; in 'I'urkcy in Europe 
231,000; in Asia 438,000, of which 
.300,000 are in Turkey in Asia ; in Afri- 
ca 504,000, of w'hich 300,000 are at Mur- 
rocco and Fez; 'in America 5,700 ; in 
the Australasia 50. 3^he Jews are not 
tol<yatcd in Spain or Portugal ; and are 
not to be met with at all in Norw'ay. In 
the Austrian States they enjoy very few 
privileges ; in England thc*ir situation is 
by no means, sati'^factory. 3’Iie law’s le- 
.specting them in Russia arc very rigorous. 
In the Confederated States, France, Hol- 
land, and Prussia, they enjoy all the 
rights of citizens, but 611 no public em- 
ployments. 

Hare finh — There w\'is lately caught at 
the mouth of the North Ksk, an opali of 
the Doru species ; famous from ft being of 
the reputed kind out of wlifch the Apostle 
Peter took the piece of tribute-ini^pey It 
w'eighed 34 stones, and measured 34 feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail. 


PROMOTIONS, ^c. 


1 Lift Gd*. II. Rlackctt, Cornet . 51 July IS2’> 

1 Ur. G(l». Linit. Bray, Capt. by purch. mco 
N orthcotc, 10 Sent. 

Coraet IClwcK, Lieut. do. 

Pajinnst. Maclnunn, from 60 F. Pay- 
mast. ^uc Webster, dead b do. 

J. C. Hodge, Cornet liy purch. vice 
Hartojip, cancelled 18 Anp. 

Lieut«.Diceiie, (’apt. by purch. vioe 
Swinburne, prom. JO Sept. 

Cornet Peirse, Lieut. ' do. 

- - Dundas, Lieut. Vice Todd, pinm. 

17 do. 

\V. C. Trevilyan, Cornet vice Mitchell, 

6' Dr. 1 1 A up. 

\V. H. 0. J. \Vilson, Cornet ID Sept. 

I K. Wetheved, Cornet 17 (hi. 

Cornet Keane, Lieut, by purch. vice. 

« l.awicni>on, prom. 27 Aug/' 

W. Cuniiighame, Comet do* 

Lkut. Bryiner, Capt. by puveh. vice 
Pipon, prom. 10 Sept. 

Cornet Browne, Lieut.' iio. 

J. D. Browne, Cornet do. 

Surg. Ilcriot, fioin 17 F. Surg. vice 
Scott, deajl J do. 

'4pr. LfUat. Upton, Cornet by purch. vice 
'Pfiillips. prom. do. 

(I Cornet i-’rawir, from 17 Dr. Cornet vice 

' , Addison, h. p. r^'C. diff'. 8 do. 

7 Lord A. Paget, Lieut, vice Daniell, 

prom. 25 Aug. 

— -i- J. K. of HopetoUn, Lieut, by purch. 

viee hiuvth, pmm. loscpt. 

2d Lieut. Viviitn,..from Rifle Brigade, 
Con^t H do* 

Lieut. ' Hort, Capt. by . purch. vice 
' Campbell,' pfom.' 27Ang. 

Comet Ponsonby. LtcuL do. 

Sir W. L. Young, Bt. (hornet do. 
Seri. May Wright, Qbart. Mast, vice 
Hdey,deBd' IP do. 

Comet Hon. W. R Fitz Maurice, Lieut, 
by purchr vice Musgtavc, pfora. V 
24 sept. 

N. Weekee, Cornet do. 
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, Prumoiions, vV* 
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C omct and Uidiiig Master, Surman, 

Hank of Lieut. i.> April 1S2 j 

Lieut. PhiMpa, Adj. vice bidfey, res. 5!) 
A<U- only IK Autf, 

l‘lnlipi, (Ruling Mar.tci) Cirniet 

without m * do. 40 

Assist Jsuvg. Maginn, from 37 F, Assist. 

Surg. vice Egan, 4)6 F. 8 Sept* 
Cornet Sugdon, Lieut, by puTch. vice 
, Stuart, iirqin. 27 Aug. 

F. G. Smith, Cbmet lo Sent 

Comet Sir A. T. C. Campbell, BL 42 
Lieut, by purch. vice Andrews, prom. 

8 do. 

( ornet Neale, Lieut, by puteh. vice 
Crbislcy, prom. - 27 Aug. 

C. F. li. Jolmston, Comet . do. 45 

Cornet I’ole, i.icut. by purch. vice 
^ Robbins, prom. ' ' do. 

Kusign Walsh, from h. p. C^ornot (pay- 
ing iljff.) \ \Lv Praaer, tl Dr. 8 Sept. 

• Ensign Knox, from .53 F. Flnsjgu and 
Lieut, by purch. vice Fraser, prom, 

13 Aug. 

Ensign Muller, Lieut, vice 
dead , ■ 11 Aug. 

11. W. Neville, Ensign ' do. 44 
W. H. (!dmpbcU, Knaign by purch. vice 
Every, piom. * 27.do. 43 

Ensign Cooper, Lieut by purch, vice 
Hiiulle, prom. 10 Seiit 

n. Lloyd, Epsign do. 

W. C. Mayne, Ensign by purch. vice 
Barton, 1.5 F. 11 Aug. 46 

Ensign La Touche, from 1 1 F. Lieut 
by purcli. vice Stuart, prom. 13 do. 

Lieut. Gen. Bayly, Colonel vice Gen. 

.Stevens, dead , 1.7 Sept. 

Ensign Deshon, from 2 Vet Bn. Ensign 
7 April 

Ogle, Lieut by* purch. vice 48 

DrooMs, prom. 8 Sept 

— England, Lieut vice Moore, 

'ij F. li Aug, 

Gent Cadet W. G, Eyre, from B. MU. 

('oil. Ensign by purch. vice La , 

Touche, 7 F. ♦ ‘ 1.1 do. 

M . J . Gambler, do. 1 4 do. 

Caj t Turbervlllo, Maj. by purch. vice .'iO 
Hare, prom. 27 do. 

I. ieut .Shafto, C-apt do. 52 

Ensign Uayly, Lieut do. 

B. Wilson, Ensign do; 

Brevet Maj. Audain, Maj. viceHoedt, 

Ceylon Keg. ' lido. 

Lieut Ual7.eil, Capt 1 Sept 53 

Ensign Jones, Lieut < do. 

— Delanecy, from W F. Ensign 

do. 

Forbes, Lieut vice Graham, dead 

11 Aug. 54 

Cooper, Ensign do. 

Ensign Young, Lieut by purch. vice 
Lynar, prom, 24 Sept 58 

J. P. Gumming, Lieut vice M'Der- 

inott, prom. 1 do. 

Assist .Surg. Brown, from 3 Dr. Gda. 

.Surg. vice Cbamhen*, h. p. S do. 

W. Jackson, Ensign by purch. vice 
Smart, prom. liAiig. 

Ensign Sitwell, Lieut by purch. vice 62 
i^ratt, prom. I7 Sept 

Hagart, '='nsvgn do. 

Lieut Knox, fiom 1 Vet, Bd. Lieut 61 
vice Talbot, }irom. i 8 i^ril 
Weir, Capt by purch, vica Pen- 
nington, ret. 1 Sept 

Fjisign HroVnc, Lieut. , do. 

■ J*. S.TiU Gernld, Ensign ' do. $5 

Ensign Young, Lieut viw Nunn, 
prom. 23 Aug. 66 

G. C. Maraholl, Ensign Mo. 

Ensign Hodges, Lieut by purch. vice 67 
llarrhspn, prom. , 21 Sent ' / 

C. S. Beaxley, Ensign < ^ da 

Lieut Semple, from 77 F. Lieutvice 

Keogh, h. p. 44 F. ’ 18 July 73 

Quart. Mast Seij. Price, Quart Mast ' 
vice Mathews, dead 11 AuA 

W , W ar dc, Eittign vice Sargent, re^ 

, , ■ 'M 18 ita 's 

II, A. Maxwcir, Ensign by puttm«i\ice 77 
Lord Tuitai {ington, prom.' 10 
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J. Cupjwge. Ensign by purch,. vice Gii- 
lic^., prom. 10 Sept- 1823 

Ensign ijoroujih, Lieut by purch. vico 
Houverle, prom. ' 17 do. 

M. Spencer, ICnsign di*. 

Kdsign Floyer, Lieut by inirch. vjcp 
Cinyield. pumi. do. 

— Hobcitsgn, Lieut. Ijy purch. 
vice Canning, prom. ■’ do, 

S. ILJ. Manhtun, Ensign do. 

J. Stojiforri, F.nsign do, 

Lieut J. Miictloygall, Capt by purch. 

vice Brevet MaL Macdonald, tirom. 

. . 10 da 

Ensign Macilonal'h Lieut. rio, 

W'. I). Macfarlnne. Fnsign <lo, 

Capt. Hon. C. Grey, from 17 F. Capt 
vice ft'nclean, h. p. roc. diff. 10 Aug. 

, Lieut. Kcppcl, Capt by purch. vice 
Hill, ret. , 1 Si'pt 

Ward, Capt by purch, Xice Fta- 

ser, prom. , 10 do. 

Ensign Denham, Lieut 1 do. 

— 'Tryoii,. Lieut 10 do. 

H, Drucrc, Ensigii l do. 

G. J. BurBlem, Ensign 10 do. 

Ensign M'Crea, Lieut by purch. vice 

Courtayno, prom. 8 ilo. 

Lieut Moore, from 11 F. Capt vice 
,Kelly, dead ’ > ‘11 Aug, 

Ensign and Adj. Hlakcwny. from Cajic 
■ Corps, Lieut, vice Urquhait, dead 

, H Sept. 

E. H. p. E. Napier. Ensign vice .Man- 
ners, vh F. llAup. 

Ensign Varjo, Lieut by purch. vice 
Patton,' prom. • lU Sent 

W, J, Crompton, Ensign db. 

F. W. Martin. Lieut by purch. viro 

Taylor, prom. 17 do. 

Ensign U’Brien, Lieut vice tiul), dead 
24 Aug. 

— — ~ Fotlierill, Lieut 2.) do. 

A. H. Hull, Ensign 24 do, 

Ooncllan, Ensign 25 do, 

Gent Cadet R. G. H. 11. Gibbs, from 
R. Mil. (.’oil. Ensign by purch. vice 
Ward. 4.) F. , , 7 Sept 

I. ieut Williams, frorh 3 Vet Bn. 

8 April 

Ensign Eden, from 84 F, Ucut by 
purch. vl(x II. F. Hill, prom. 

’ 10 Sept. 

— Kelly, from 6!) F. Lieut by 

purcli. vice .Spooner, pmm. 1 w, 

E. DcIttIc, Endgn by purch. vice Knox, 
3 F. (Ids. 1 1 Aug. 

Ensign Hill,’ Lieut, by purch. vic(? 
Adams, prom. IT Sept. 

T, Camegy, Lieut. do. 

— Warren, Lieut, by purch, vice 

(’osby. prom. lo do. 

— — IngliB, from J)2 F. Ensign do. 

Ucut Sadiicr, Capt vice Clabon. dead 
, . 2.5 Anr. 

Jackson, from Stalf Corps, lACut 

I S<Bpt 

Ensign Mackcruje, Lieut by purch. 

vice Jackflon. prom. i7 do. 

K, Mackahalo, Eu'ucu Mo. 

F’#hct, Euhign by purch. v|cc 

M8ir, prom. . do.' 

T. Gtayilon. Ensigh do. 

Serj. Maj. M'Fartden, from 8> f. Arti. 

- and Ensign vice Jordon, res. Arij. 

only It Aiiv. 

G. Armstrong,' Ensign by purch. viv.j 

Levett,.3Dr. in Sept 

Endgn Dundas, IJput. by pureh. vu-c 
Widdrlngton , prom. 1 7 do. 

Lieut, floss, from h, p. 88 F. Taj mast. 

' vice Kerr, h. p. Il Aug. 

——Wood, Capt by purch. vleo 

Dwyer> prom. 10 Sept. 

l/uctie, EmJgn vice Hennesaey, 

prom.;, ' ^ Ida 

l .icut Payne, from h. p’, ilifle Brigade, 
J-ieut (repay djfE) PloteL oan- 

eflUed ' ’ ' 4 - 4' ' ( It Aug. 

Paitig^ 

viceiSeAblflJ|5,F7 
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Easnin Lpmax* Lieut, vice FauHincr, 
dpad 1 !»ept. 1H25 

A. s. %>onck, Ensiga *lo» 

t'Rpt Hon. !■'. C* ^nliopet, froqa h. p. 

82 F. Capt. :ic. 

Eiuign Muunen, ftom 46 F. Ensign 
vice Bates, fiA P, ^ . .11 Aug. 

— Christie. Lieut, by pureb. vice 
Sinclair, piom.' lO.Sept. 

J. S. Smyth. Ensign aa 

Lieut. Miio4oDia<r fttm 89 
vibe T«teg. ptom. M Ai4 

W. n. wSer, Ehulgn by puwh. vice 
Eden, 52 F. , 10 Sept 

W. E. M. Idundy. Ensign by purch. 

^ ice Martin, prom. 20 Aug. 

Ensign Taylpr, Lieut, by purch. yw» 
Butler, prom. ‘ 10 Sept 

llosp. Assist Home, Assist Surg..vioe 
Browne, dead la Aug. 

Lieut Ellis, Capt vjee Paris, de^ 

, 11 do. 

Woollard, from 44 F. Li^t ^ 

fiiuart. Capt by purc^ 

Conry, ret ‘ < H'Aug. 

Ensign White, Lieut no# 

II. R. Thiirlow, Ensign . ■' no. 
J. Bolls, Ensign by purdt vice Xnglis, 
51 K. 1^ 

J. W’att, Ensign by purch. vice Oalzell, 
COE. » 2 do. 


fipjmatmcnfn, Profriotwiu, Sfc. 

Medical DepajtmenL 


2d Assist Surg. P.irrat, 1st Assist 

ChwhoJm, from h. p. 2d Assist 

Sorg. ■ . . - ■ ► , 

Garrisons, 

ftpt. White, h.> Town Major of DuWm * 

Brevet Mai. Teny, M F, Town Adj. nt.MMto, 
viMh rnarlce. G F. Aug. , 

Ueut^rellVfroin h. P. 1 W. b R. Town A^. 
Portsmoutli. vice Wilton, res. uo. 

Military College, 

Capt Chadwick, from Hiding School of tbe Ar- 
my* Hiding Master 1 Aug. Ib-J 

Staff- 

Brevet Maj. Maelood, 52 F. Dep. Ailj. Cep* 
malca^ with rank of Lieut. Col. in the Army, 
vice Bowles, res. ' 

: Brevet ^ Shaw. 1 F. Den. Quart. Mast G^- 
Windmrd and lecewaru Islands, with rank 
of Ueut,ClbL ip the Army, vice Moore, 

Lieut Dat^ell, from 7 Dr. (Assi.st in RWiiig 
School of the Army) rank and pay of t ant. 
of Cavalry, vice .Chadwick 1 do. 


(’mit Meek, frqm h. p. Capt'vTce Hospital Staff, 

Franklyn, canc^U^ “ * Assist Surtt. Melin, Surg. vice Mapothcr, h: 

Ensign Wciherdl, Lieut by purch, assisu;? g b 1 Sept. IH2.>. 

T^ — ,v7iiri. - Millar, Surg. vice Thomas, prom. 


vi<?e Davies, prom. . ‘27 do. 

K. Carter, Ensign ^ do. 

97 Cant Foster, from h. p. 85 F. Cant 

nee Hratt, 17 F. . IH ‘Jo. 

lljfle Brig. J.ieut Byrne, Capt by pufch. viw 
Ilcwett, prom. > lOSgiit 

It StaffC, 2d Lieut Weatmaeott, 1st Lieut vice 
Jackson. 58 F. , . 

1 W. L It Licnt. Jeflhres, Capt vice Hems^rth, 
(iCad ' 11 Aug, 

Ensign Gray, T.ieut. do. 

G. R. Pole, Ensign «i # . * 

('cylonR. IJeut pol. Hook, from 16 F. Lieut 
« Col. do. 

Lieut Robertson; from b. p. ^cUian 
R. Lieut 8 »*‘PL 

i^hclan. from lu P- 1 W. L U. 
Lieut ^ „ w . "‘I* 

— De Chair, from h. p. 6 1 . L^ut. 
,, do. 

Hewitt, f(ord h. p. DiTOn’s R . 

. Lieut. ^ do. 

Kingsley, from b. p. Afr. Corps, 
Lieut do. 

>Voodford, from h. p., 1 4 F. 

Lieut do. 

— — M'Qucstiou, from h. p. 103 F- 
Iwieut do. 

— . Whitaker, from b. p. 34 F. Wwt 
do. 

Lambredbt, from h. p. 3 <^r. 

— !l-~*wSoihOu8e, from h. p. 81 F. 

Lieut , do. 

# ' — Keen, fr om,h. p. 97 F. Liedt 

/fr.Col*C. O. Ijindells. Ensigd 


Vet Co. \Bt. Lieut Col- Dumaresq. from ^ 
N. A Wales. I F. Capt 


js. I r. tapr. 

. , Capt, Robiton, from h. p. 17© t^Capt 

— w- ITArcy, froan hT p. 26 F* 

Lieut. Pell, from 3 Vet Jlp; '% 
— Warner, from l^W, 1, R. Lieut. 

, ' no, 

CoUinA, from Y Vet Bn. M«dt 

- ■*< *_ ■: 'do. 

Tikvets, ftflitt A' Vet Bo. Liwt 

^ f • flOa 

*fmm9«F. Lieuk. do. 
/,fromeoF. Ufcttt det 

tjfduawt Artillery, 


Blgshy, from h. p. 97 F. Assist Surg 

vice Uosp. Assist. Blackwood, h. P- A“S- 
H. J. Jemmett, Hosp. Assist vice jJjjy 

J. Gaiice* Uosp. Assist vice Crawford, ® 

W. bHirray, Hosp. Assist vice Bell, 81 F. do. 

Unattached* 

To he Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry ly 
purchase, 

©revet Lieut CoL Hare, from 12 ^ug. 1825. 

—■ — Vysc, from 2 Life Gds. - 

' 10 Sept. 

To he Majors of Infantry by purchase, 
Capt Campbell, from 8 Dr. 27 Aug. 1^82 3 

Brevet Maj MacdouaW, from 42 I- . 10 Seiit 

Capt Freer, from 43 F. 

— !-- Pipon,*from 6 Dr. Cds. do* 

Northcote, from 1 Dr. C»dt do- 

— — Hewrtt, from Rifle Bri^de do. 

' Swinburne, from 3 Dr. Gds. no. 

— Dwyer, from 67 F. _ ^ do. 

To he Captains of Companies ly purchase. 

Lieut Hon. J. Stuart, fitim 13 F. 27 Aug. 1H2S 

^ Spooner, from 52 !• . d»i 

Davies, from 94 F. ' 

. Lawreiiton, from 4 Dr. Gos. 

Bobbins, from 17 Dv* ", 

Andrews, from 13 Dr, 

— Brookes, from 9 F. 

— — . ('Totftley, from. 10 Dr. 

Hill, from 52 F. 

— ^ Butler, from 85 F. 

— — Patton, from 46 F. 

Cosby, from 54 F. 

Smyth, from 7 Dr, ' 

- Hon- J, Sinclair, from ,91. 
-Ilindle,from«F. 

- Jackson, freto 58 F. 

- Adams, from 53 F. 

— Master, from. l Dr. Gds 

7'oda, 3 Dr. Gds. 

i Pritt, from 26 F. . 

..-i iUirry; from 6 Dn 

— i — p:Gaonii^fro»n40F. 

gayfteKftumJoP. 

— u. firowoe. from Ij F, 

Mnfrifr»ro62r. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. ' 
do. 
do. 

19 Sept 
<io, 
do. 

' do. 

' ' ‘ <k». 

'* do. • 
17 do. 
do. 
do. , 
do* 
do. 
do. 

^ do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



1825.]] Heg'iiter — Apfiointmenist Promotions, S^c, C!i3 


To be Captaint of Companies hy Purchase* 

LieuL Bouvcne, from 3a F. 17 Sept. 18*5 

— — Widdnngton, from 65 F. do. 

Dayrell, from 10 F. , da 

— — — Bld^, from 74 F. ' do. 

Lynar, from IS F. . J4 da 

• Harrison, from .“5* F. da 

Musgrave, from9 Dr. da 

— — Lord F. Lennox, from 7 F. tla 


To he Lieutenants hy pufchase* 

Ensifpi Every, from IF. -37 Aug. 1825 

— — GiUiess. from 37 F. 10 Sept. 

J. Earl of Portarlington. from 35 F. da 


To he Ensigns hy purchase^ 

S. J. W. F. Welch 27 AUg. 1825 

(i. I'rawford da 

11. (i. Cray 10 Sept. 

H. S. smith da 

E. J. Botldy 17 da 

W. J. M. tlughes da 

Exchanges. 


Dt Lieut. Col. ra>vc. fium 52 F. with Capt, St. 

f Jeorge, h. p. (pay. dill: to h. p. fund) , 
Major Tei ry, from ’25 F. witli Capt. Taylor, h. p. 
F. ' • 


Capt. Ihidden. from 1? Dr. rce. dilT. wltli Capt. 
Clarke, li. p. 

— Munay, Tiom 3 F. Gds. with Capt, Fraser^ 

L’Estrange. from 24 F. with Capt Andrews. 

.•51 F. 

St. Leger, from 75 F. with Capt Browner 

h. p. Fort. %rv. 

— limdon. from 84 F. with (’apt* Shee. h. p. 


Head, from Cape Corps with Cni>t. Drigga^ 

h. p. I* . 

Lieut. SirnkiJis, from .34 F* with LicUt Brown. 
i(. F. 

nunhury, from 95 P, with Lieut. Collis. 

f h. p. 70 F. 

ICnsi-Mi llorsford, from 35 F. witli Ensign Earl of 
I’ortarlni<;fon, li. p. 86 F. 

llfvl.iml, from 37 F. rec. diff. with En- 
sign (iilliess, lu p. 1(1 F. 

— — ■— Farrell, from 64 F. with Ensign Hunter, 
h. p. 1)2 F. 

(juart. Mast. Kinkie, from 10 Dr. with Quart. 

. AlasL M'Clellaii, h. ji. 1!) Dr. 


Ecsigmitions and llcth cmenis. 

Colonel Maeken/ic, h. p. York Lieift. Inf. Vol. 
— — — .Sir H. St Paul, Bt h. p. 5 F, 

Lieut ( 'ol. Nortliey. h. p. Perm. Assist Quart 
Mast. Gen. 

Hill. h. p. 1 F. 

licnnet, li. p. Dillon's Reg, 

— Thorn, h. p. 25 Dr. 

— ■ Slessor, h. }). 35 F. 

Major M'Crea, late 5 vet Bn. 

Carter, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

Freer, h. p. 25 F. 

Pipon, h. p. Newfoundland Fcnciblce 

(’apt Pennington, ‘29 F. 

Hill, 43 F. • 

Conry, 90 F. 

— — Hon. J. Stonford, h. p. 20 F, 

— — Thurston, h, p. Ifi Dr. 

— Le Breton, h. p. 60 F. 

I'aylor, h. p. iS F. 

M'Pberson, h. p. 66 F. 

— Campbell, h. p. 84 F. 

Lewin. h. p. oO F. 

— Read. h. p. 18 f. 

Hurd, h. p. 60 F. 

— — Barry, h. p. 4 Irish Brigade 

Fitz Ciibbon,. h. p. Glehgary Feiicihlcfi 

— Livingston, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

Mahony. h. p. 3 Irish Brigade 

— Caullield, h. p.C Dr. (Ms* 

VOL. XVII. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Capt. W’illis, b, ji. c IruJi Brigade 
De Frogef^ h. p.96 F. 

— - Blake, n. p. 2 (Jar. Bn. 

Budtl, h. p. 86 F. 

Crean, h. p. 41 F. 

— Warre, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

— — Sandys, li. p. BarT.-uu Artiflin^ra 
Cotes, h, p. 45 F. 

— Probyn, h. p. 91 F. 

Connell, h. p. I F. 

— — Green, h. p. Nugent’s faivy 
— Chetwynd, h. p. 7 Ctar. Bn. 

Bury, h. p. 6 (iar. Bn. 

— — Macdonald, h. p. 50 F. 

— «r — Vise. Allen, h. p. 7 Gar. Bn. 

— g -— Vernon, h. p. 10 Dr. 

NoMicy, h. p. Cape Reg. 

Browne, h. pT 81 pT 

Lieut Kirby, h. p. 47 F. 

~~r- Symea, II p. F. 

Bronckhorst, h, p. 60 F. 

— Davidson, h. p, 86 F. 

■— — I^aunie, h. p. 26 P. 

Cornet Barton, h. u. 2 Dr. 

Ensign Sargent. oA F. 

— — — Carmioliacl, h. p. 36 F* 

— Davidson, h. p. Cbi»o Reg. 

— Daly. h. p. .57 F. 

Honey wood, h. p, 1 F. 


Appointments Cancelledm 

Captain Franklyn, 94 F. 

Lieut Pictet, 75 F. 

Macbean, 75 F. 

2d Lieutenant Calftn, R. Art 
Cornet Hartopp, 2 Dr* Gds. 


Deaths. 

General «tevt*ns. Colonel of » F, and Governor of 
Fort William Sept I82.> 

Colonel I.ord Henry Moore, Kildare Mil. 

Major Williamson, h. p. Waggtm Tram, Patsoii’s 
Green I'V 

Capt Lord S. Kerr, 52 F. Corfu 11 Aug. 

Kelly. 45 F. 

— — , Fans 68 F. Tempiemorc 1 do. 

Donaldson, 92 F. Up I'urk Camp, Jaiiuiiea^ 
16 July 

W’llson, h. p. 15 F. Cheltenham 11 do. 

Ituttiwige, h. p. 47 F. Castlelmr 27 Aug. 

H. Maikay, h. p. 7 W. 1. ll. Islington 

25 Aug. 

^ — W’llls, h. p. Fish’s Corps 18 June 

— — Gordon, h. p. Port Ser. Aug. JH24 

— — Drinckmann, h. p, 8 Line Gcr. I.eg. Hano- 
ver 2 Sept. 182.> 

Lieut Duke, 46 F. > 

Butt 56 F. Port Louis, Mauritius 6 Apnl 

— . — Penn, 69 F. Fort St. George, Madras 

5 March 

— Molony* 80 F. Malta ^ 22 July 

. — — Splamc, R. Afr. Col, Corps, Africa 
Gilchrist, late 7 Vet. Bn. Worcester 

29 Aug. 

Carleton, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. Lisburnc, Ire- 
land 26 do. 

— Stewart, h. p. 30 F. Perth 25 do. 

Small, h. p. 32 F. HatfteW, Herts 22 June 

Nickson, n. p. 60 F. 

Ditinas, h. p. 68 F. Burlington Quay 

29 Aug. 

Scott, h. p. 91 F. 8 July 

Egan, lu p. 95 F. Jersey 20 Aug. 

Ensign Battley, 30 P. Kamntee, Madras 15 Jan. 
M'Pherson, h. p. 6 F. Ardersier, Inver- 
ness * 8 Marcli 

Paymaster Mansell, h. p. 66 P. 

Quart. Mast Hely, 9 Lancers, Dublin 8 Aug. 


Medical Department. 

Dep. Insp. Inglis, Africa 
AsMst. Surg. James, Malta 

4 L 


10 July 



d.il 


. — Markets. 


‘Nov 


COllV MARKKTS. 
f.illnhirgh. 


Wiicat. 


Barley. Oats. Pease. 


Oet. If) 


IVov. 


I Prices. jAv.pr. 

> il. r>S. d. fl.(l.|8.l1..8»d.| 


Potat. 

]).pcck 


s. 


iT?] A 1 0 4‘> 0 57 51 30 (1 0 ,20 0 21 0l 

873|:.3 0 12 0 36 iOli.32 0 36 0 21 0 2i 


,,t4t II <111 w 0 260 

9.12 28 0 10 Ol 31 9 '30 0 55 6,20 0 2.> 6) 
660 30 0 38 O; 31 2, ,28 0 31 0 20 0 ?4 0|! 


Ik. (L s. d.| s. d. 

21026 on 
r230 2«6 0 11 
1220 250 0 11 
1210216 0 U 


182.'». . 

Oaliiieal. 1 


- _ ^ 


Uk. 

Ptxk. 



s. d. 

Oct. Ik 

m 

1 .1 

2.!) 

2S.1 

1 6 

Nov. 1 

.102 

1 6 

8 

301 

1 .1 


n.^VP-Muil 
Ills. I Peek. 


h. (I. 
1 3 
1 .3 
1 


Glats^ore, 


1H25. 


Wheat, 210 lbs. Oats, 201 lbs. _ Barley, .120 lb«. ||Hn8.&Psf. ()aiint.il!i Mour, 

t' Il 1 10 Ib^. I '.’SO lbs.. 


Dantzic.|For.rcd.l British. Irish. | Scottish. Jrl^h. f Scots. IjStJrl.Me.i*. 


OcL 

2.5| 

!'Idv. 2 
0 




. s. d. S. d. 8. <L 

s.d. 8.d. 

s.d. s.d, fcd. 8. d. 

lK.d. K. d. 


300 310 

180 21 0| 

'21631 0 


300 34 01 

180 21 0] 

■2 lb. 110 


500 34 0 

180 i^lO] 

210310 


310 3101 

180 21 5| 

210 316 


h. <1. K. d. 
21 0 2b 0 
21 0 26 0 
250 270 
260 270 


JS6 21 1) 
17 6 20(j| 
17b 20( 

. 20 ( 


l_ 


11 


Haddington. 







Barley. 

Pease. Beans. 



Dolls. 

Prices. 

Av. 

pr. 





|Oct. 


s. d. 8. d. 

s. 

X 

s.d. s^d. 

. **• 

h.d,!s. d. s. it. 


21 601 

27 0 11 0 

.16 

3 

28 0 326 19 0 

2,50| 20 

2.1 b|200 2.1(:i|0ct. 

17 

28| 736 

.10 0 .18 0 

31 

1 

280 320 


21 

Nov. 

ll '/1 9 

27 0 31 6 

.12 

7 

26 0 .10 6l200 

210| 


.11 


1 1 .527 

.10 U .1.1 6 

5.) 

7 

270 31 0|200 

24 6| 

20 0 2.1 0,1 Nov. 



Dalkeith. 

Oatmeal. 

Per Doll. I Pi. Peek 


10 .1 ' 
20 3 ' 
20 b I 
20 0 1 



England ^ Wales. 











— J/ tieoroh^j ical 7\M’. 


03A 


iMKTKOUOLOGlCAL TABLE, 

Kcjfl at Edinburgh^ in ifie Observatory^ Cutfonhiil. 

twice every «Ujr, at nine o’clock lorcnoon and tmn otJock aflri- 
'niermometer^^ Otwervauon, in the anenioo«, in the first eoluinii, taken hy the Uegihti r 


'J’her. Baro. | Wind, j W eather. 


. M.Ji; 

f iM.fJi 
.5*1 

I M..,o 
•^1 , i'i 
1 ( M.iO 
\.. 5 « 

.1 ,M.i7 
M.m 

\.5H 
M.li 
' \ A..>0 
ol M-LT 
A.^1 


■■{Ml 

■niM : 

jM.lh 

A..JO 

llJ 

,. j VI. 50 

*'l,V H 

■him ' 


.179| 

7 .) 

..7'JO, 


A.^2 

M.b'Vj 


3}|cUe. 

■}k 


M-61 > 

.\-CA)f 

. 5,51 M.a) Vqw 

..VH 

I Is 

.-'•>0' A,. 55 If - , 
.7ti'<S|M..)4 I 's\v 

Ml 

M.57i' 

A. .5b’ ; 


.510 

.57Si 

.SlSj 

.«7« 

.708 

.588 

.8H 

.811 

.8201 

.rSL'i 

.900 

d)0!J 

.fWl 


I .y'U'V. 55 


w. 


\!'5? } ^ ' 
M.5i I 


j|,svv. 


Jhl/5. riier. 


jUuii xvfth 
.light rain. 

I Fair with 
jsunshlne. . 
Heavy rain 
(afternoon. 
(Fair with 
iuii&hine. 
jCMe. with 
>hrs. ram. ' 
Fair, with 
suitshinc. 
Fort-ii. rain, 
altn. sunsli. 
L>ul], widi 
ihis. ram. 
Dui)« shrs. 
[rain ut'terii. 
Morn. Min. 
(iay Hunsh. 
Uatii most 
)l day. 

bullfbutfair. 
Fair, with 
luimlime. 
Fair foren. 
ihower aftn. 
'’air, with 
sunshine, 
‘oren.siiush. 
|aitern. dull. 


j 

"i 


,q >1.7% 

M-31 
\.5« 
c>] ( M.oO 
A.3I 
M.50 
, A. 37 
23 J 

A. .5(1 
M.l.i 

A. 53. 

*H M 
H M 

O- I M.5o 

"X A. 59 

.7u( M.K** 
"“i A. 50 
wif M.15 
\.o{) 

A.. 55 

M.51i 
48 


I Karo. ^ eaUier. 


1.V.7I2:M..55 \ 
' .UttliA. 10 / 
.fTaiM.Hi 1 
!28.1Hti)A.-U) j 
■ .oiiy-M.i? I 
./5il'A.15 f 
,9y9,M.1i< 


•onn A. 'io 

.6ySM.12| 

.076 A. «; 
.708 m.6U< 
.877 a.5o; 
.12.1 M.^lv 
.186 A. 57 I 
•AoO M.li 1 

.6761* 44/ 
.70'-»!jvf.4-*X 
.6.58 A. 4} ) 

.57SIa. 18/ 

,6\.8|M.52 . 
.(kiS a oi 1 
w.s.:iV .VI : 


CbJc. 


NE. 


N. 


.V --.a * 


31 


c *• •• 
J M..: 

X A.< 




SW. 

NW. 

NW. 


W. 

I^’w. 


NW. 


CoW, hiavy 
ram a/U>rn. 
Dull, with 
shtti, ram. 
Very cold, 
dull, lair. 
Very void, 
With sunsh. 
Morn Ifosl. 
jaftern. dull, i 
Morn, tmld, 
lair day. 
iFuremsunsli.l 
|(iull aftcni. 
Fair witli 
|some .sundi. 
Fair, but 
latlmr dull. 
l’'riisL morn, 
rain afteni. 
Mean, rain, 
|d.iy fair. 
iFdir, with 
Isuiihliinc. 

I>iUo. 

Furemsunslr 
il'terii, hail, 
|r'air, with 
sunshine. 


Average of rain, 2.412, 


AGIUCULTURAL REPORT. 

A SEVKttK frost, with a loud wind, on the 20th and 21st Octolier, gave 
the first indication of Winter’s approach. At that period, some potatoes still 
remained in the field, lint by the end of that inoutli, the whole were taken 
up. ’J'he produce on dry soils was unusually light, — on^rich, retentive 
loams, abundant. Little wheat remained to sow by tlie bcgfnning of’ No- 
vember, and since the 7th, none could have been sown, by reason of the 
frost. A general antitipauon prevails that the ensiiin§ Winter will be se- 
verely cold : whether or not this may be the case, the frost has been keener 
than we recollect of having seen it at this early pciiod of the season. On 
the evening of’ the 9th, the mercury hi the thermometer fell to2t° Fahrein- 
heit, at an elevation of 172 feet above the level of the sea. Plowing was 
consequently interrupted, and has not yet been generally resumed, as the 
frost still continues, though less severe. 

Turnips have acquired very little additional weight since our last, and 
the frost precludes any addition in this month. A scarcity may be felt of 
that root in the ^Spring months, and potatoes are too scarce, and too high- 
priced, to be used extensively as a substitute. 

Grain of every description sold well about the end of October; since 
then, the probability that the ports would open for barley has dam^d the 
sale of that article, and prices rather look down. In wl^^C there is little 
alteration, and oats sell freely. Pease are in demand. * 

Cattle have fallen something in price; In some of the late fairs, sheep, 
particularly wethcis, met ,a rather dull sale ; but, in general, ewes sold freely, 
at no diminution of price. < 

J*ef{h.sbite, I5l/i iVbtf. 182*5. * , 



63(5 Course of Exchange, ^c, — Prices of Stocks, QNov. 

Course of Exchange, Loiidoii, ^ov, 8.— —Amsterdam, 12:3. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 0. Rotterdam, 12 ; 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 36 : 11. Altona, 37 : 0. 
Paris, 3 days bight, 25 ; 30- Ditto, 25 : 55. Bourdeaux, 25 : 55. Frankfort-on- 
the-Mainc. 151. Petersburgh, 9f, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Ef. fio,, 9:58. 
Trieste, tXUlo, 9 : 58. Madrid, 37. cfadiz, 37. Bilboa, 364.. Barcelona, 36. Se- 
vil e, 364* Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49j. Genoa, 443. Venice, 27. Buenos- 
Ayres, 434. Naples, 40J. Palermo, per oz. 123. I^islwn, 51. Oporto, 51. 
Kio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 94— >Cork« 94 pet cent. 

Efices of Bullion, ^ oz.-.-Portugal Gold in coin, £.0 ii0h 0. Foreign Gold in bars, 
£.3iil7ii9d.«tf.New Doubloons, jC.0ii0ii0. New Dollars, 43. 1 1 Jd. Silver in bars, 
standard, Os. Od. 

' « 

Premiums qf Insurance at Lloyd* St—GncTnuey or Jersey, 15s. 9d. — Cork or Dub- 
lin, 15s. 9d. — Belfast, 15s. 9d. — Hamburgh, 20s. a 30s.— .Madeira, 20s.— Jamaica, 
25s. a 30s.— Home, 35s. a 40s — Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, frorn Oct. 19 /o Nov. 9, 1825. 



Oct. L 

Oct 26. 

Nov. 2. 

Nov. 9.' 

Bank Stock 

226 

225 

224j 

2245 

3 ^ cent, reduced... 

87J 

87 

86i 

8GJ 

3 '4*' cent, consols., 

885 

8T| 

874 

87 1 

34 ^ cent. do. 

. 05| 

94f 


94| 

4 ^ cent, do 

103| 

103i 

103i 

■ 103j 

Ditto New do 



.... 


India Stock 





Bonds 

15 12 


11 U 

12 13 

Exchequer bills,.... 

3 pr. 

Ipr. 

2 pr. 

2 3 pr. 

('on.sols for account. 

881 

873 

873 

873 

French 5 ^ cents... 

lOOfr.— c. 


rifr.50c. 



Prices of Stocks.’.-..Edinhurgh, llih Novcinher 1825. 

Shares. | Paid up. Price. 


Royal Bank of Scotland, 

Bank of Scotland, 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,.. 

National Bankihg Company, 

British Linen Company...... 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Com|)any,., 

Caledonian Fire lnsi|^ance Comiiany, 

Hercules Insurance Company, 

North British Insurance Company, 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 

Insurance Company of Scotland, 

Scottish Union Insurance Company, 

West of Scotland Insurance Company, 

Edinburgh Coal Gas Company, 

Ditto Oil Gas Company, 

Leith Oil Gas Company, 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company, 

Edinburgh Joint Stork Water Company, 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,.; 

l^on Canal Company, 

Australian Cora p|ny ■. . . ; 

Caledonian iilrcn and Foundry Company, 

Shotts Iron and Foundry Com}iany,...b 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company, 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.,.. 

North British Loan Company, 

tiondon, Leith, Edin., & Glasgow Shipping Co. 

Porter Brewery Company,. 

" llh* and Hambprgh Shipping Company,... 

lian Dairy Company, 


£.100 0 ol, 

83 6 H 
500-0 0 

100 0 ol 
100 0 ol 

' 0 0 C 
100 0 
100 0 
200 0 
100 0 
10 0 f 
20 0 ( 
10 0 t 
25 0 ( 
25 0 C 
20 0 C 
10 0 0 
25 0 0 
Average. 

50 0 ( 
100 0 0 
25 0 0 
50 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 | 
50 0 Oi 

0 0 q 
20 0 0 
. 000) 
25 0 01 


e. 100 0 
83 6 
100 0 
10 0 
100, 0 
100 0 
10 0 
10 0 

• 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
1 0 
10 0 € 
17 2 6 
11 10 t 
20 0 ( 

3 0 ( 
25 0 ( 

4U0 16 0 
50 0 0 
40 0 0 
2 0 0 
20 0 0 
9 0 0 

4 0,0 
3 0 0 
0 0 0 


X.196 

0 0 

220 

0 0 

10 

18 0 

315 

0 0 

1000 

0 0 

13 

0 0 

10 

10 0 

1 

0 6 

18 

0 0 

42 

0 0 

50 

0 0 

21 

1 0 

11 

5 0 

2 10 0 
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Alphabetical List of Ekolibh Bakkbupts, announced lictwecn the *23d of 
September and the 19th of October 1825: extracted from the London Giuette. 


Aughtie, T. Poultry, grocer. 

Barnw, W. Richardby, Cumberland, hay and 
corn-merchant, 
nooty, J. Newport, grocer. 

Unnley, J. S. Uirchin-lane, ship and insurance* 
broker. 

Bridgeman, J. Bcthnal-green, tallow-chandler, 
llrown, J. Shadwell, plumber. 

Ihitler, T. Old Radford, Nottingham, joiner. 
Dyers, N. Rath-street, Clerkenwell, Oilman, 
('ollens, F. Pall-Mall, man-inillitier. 

Coley, H. F. Broad-street, winc-merchant. 
Cooper, T. W. Liverpool, chemist 
C(»wdroy, W. Gorton, Lancaster, ghie-makcr. 
Dennett, C. R. I'ulham-road, Little Chelsea, 
checse-mongcr. 

Di(‘kinson, J. Church passage, Guildhall, waie* 
houseman. 

Dobson, J. Ik'skcth-with-RecoonsaU, grocer. 
Emerson, J. and S. y. Whitcchaiiel-road, eorn- 
factom. 

Fairclough, R. Liverpool, painter and glazier. } 
l<'oollett, J. Bath, innkeeper. 

Ford, H. Bridgewater, merchant. 

Ford, W. Broadway, Qlaekfriars, tea-dealer. 

Hall, VV. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 

Haworth, A. and J- Whitehead, Lever Batiks, 
near Bolton, calico-printers. 

Harvey, W, Cloudesley-terraec, Islington, sur- 
geon. 

Higgs, K. Tliombury, Gloucester, victualler. 

Hill, VV. Ariindcl-strcet, Panten-squarc, uwlor. 
Ilobbs, R. and VV. s. Ilollyer, Redbridge, .South- 
ampton, slup-bmlderv 
Houghton, J. Manchester, hncii-d taper. 

Huddy, (L Maik-lane, hop and seed merchant, 
Hulthiii, T. Cathenne-str. Towcr-hiU, meiehant. 
J.:cobs, K. Windsor, dcalef in jewellriy. 

Joluisoii, J. R. and J. O’Call-ighan, Luerpool, 
incj chants. 


Johns, H. I. Devonshire, banker. 

Kincaid, J. Spital-squarc, silk-inanufacturer. 
King, C. Craiibrook, banker. 

King, T. Bermondsey-new-road, linen-draper. 
Levin, W. L. Grove-fane, Camberwell, merchant 
Lowes, W. Liverpool, broker. 

Massey, W. Heaton Norris, cothMi-manufaetiuner. 
Millin, E. Berkeley-square, shoemaker. 

Molten, J. (i. and R, Alger, C'hange-altey* timber 
merchants. 

Nachbar, J. jun. Old Brentford, gardener 
Nash, J. Bristol, wharfinger. 

Niehol, J. and P. Curnhili, merchants. 

Pam, R. G. City, underwriter. 

Ploudfoot. J. Qucen-s|reet, Cheapside, tallow- 
chandler. 

Potter, C. Scarborough, Yorkshire, coach-painter. 
Pringle, J. London-road, victualler. 

Procter, S. Calverley. clothier. 

Robinson, R. Fnday-strect, tavern-keoiicr. 
Robson, W. J. Oxford-street, grocer. 

Sand well, J. Strand, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. Urocut-street, broker. 

Squire, J. and W. aiid'W. W. Prideaux, Kings- 
bndge, Devon, bankers. 

Stevens, J. Lime-btrect, merchant. 

Sumner, 1'. Chthero, Lancashire, ironmonger. 
Sutcliffe, T. Halifax, cotton-spinner. 

'Pristain, J. Wolverhampton, ironmaster. 

Tucker, T. High-street, Borough, oil dud colour* 
man. 

Tutin, R. Birmingham, builder. 

Walker, W. and T. Baker, Gannon-street, grocers. 
W'atts, J. F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stockbroker. 

Wehford, .1. J.ittlc Guildford-strcet, Southwark, 
timbcr-merchiint. 

Whitclock; J. Retford, NottmRhamshirc, draper. 
WitlUTingten, C. H. Horougli-road, aiMilluc.iry. 
Wood, D. Milk-strect, wuoiTcn-wdrehousein.ui. 


Ali'haiietical List ot* Scotch Baxkhuptcifs and Dividends, announced 

October 183 j ; eUracted from the Kdinburgh Gazette. 

SEUirFSTUATtoNS. DIVIDENDS. 


Andrew, William, horse and caUJc-dcalcr in New- 
^ laiuiiTuiir. 

Brown, rtiomas maiiulacturcr, Prinlaws, Leslie, 
• Fife. 

Douglas, Jolm, fish-hook maker, and hardware 
' meicb.inl, GKiNgow. 

Elliot, Andrew, builder in Portobello. 

Gibson, loliii, auctioneer and broker, Edinburgh. 
Grant, .lames, shoemaker and leather-dealer in 
Newton upon Ayr. 

Jacobs, It. At Co. hatters in Edinburgh. 

Johiislon. Alex Older, <St Co. merchants and soda* 
inaimfaelurers Strnthbungo, parish of Govan. 


Cowan, lames, silk and cotton yarn merchant in 
Paislev ; by James Gilinour, eolton-yarn mer- 
chant thcie. 

Garden, Francis, iSt .Son, (jlasgow, and Garden, 
King, tV Co. Dcmerara; by the trustee in 
(rJasgow. ♦ 

Smith, IVter, late ironmonger in (rlasgow; by 
Archibald I.awson, the I rn.stec, there. 

Stewart, i). junior, late oil and eolourman, and 
spint-dealcr in Edinburgh; by W. Skirvmg, 
merchant m Leith. 

Welsh & Dingwall, wood-mcrehAnfcs in Greenock; 
by James Carmichael, spirit-dealei there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


nlRTHS. 

IH2.5. April HG. At Madras, the Lady of Lieut. 
c:oloncl George Cadell, Dcputy-Adjutant-General, 
a daughter. 

May J. At Batavia, the Lady of John Robert 
Turing, Esq. aeon. * 

Aug. O'. .At Malta, Lady Ross, a son. 

bent. 8. At Arilovic, Mrs Spied, of Ardovie, a 
daughter. 

18. Mrs Elliot, of Redhai/gh and Cooms, a son. 

10. At BeUeive, near Lausanne, the Lady of 
Caiitain Wyne Baird, R. N. a son. 

23. At Tarvit Iloube, Mrs Home Rigg , » daugh- 
ter. 

>- At Rink, Mrs Arras, a son. 

26. At Dalkeith, Mrs George Mushcl, a son. 

27. At East Fortune, Mis Crawford. « son. 

28. At Denham Giecoj the Cuuntcs$ of Caith- 
ness, a son. ' ^ 


.Sept. 20. At Garseul>e,Mr.sGrantof Cougalton, 
a daughter. ' 

30. At New La\ crock Bank, Mrs William yiViii* 
ton Maclean, a son. 

Oct. 1. At Ayr, the Lady of William Flillarton, 
Esq. of .Skeldon, a son. 

it. At Stirling, the liudy of John Fraser, I'Kq. 
advocate, a daughter. 

4. .\t VV'arriHton Croseftnt, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Cafitaiii Campbell, of the roy.il lu-tillcry, a 
daughter. 

5. At Cunninghamhead, Mrs Snodgrass Bu- 
chanan, a daughter. 

6. At Vallcyneld, Mrs Charles Cowan, a daugh^ 
ter. 

7* At Edinburgh, the Lady Julian Warrand^j^^ 

* B, At 29,'HeTiot Row, Edinburgh, the l^'dy' 
Robert Lindsay, Esq. a daughter* .X 



{ii}8 


lie^iater.-^Marriagea, — Dcathx, 


uNov. 


()<t. n. At Great King Street, .EdiubunEb, the 
(.'unutess of ulaagow, a 0011. . 

I(». At ’Albany-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Orr, a 
(laughter. 

12. At 1.11, Ceorge-StTMt; Edipburgh, Mrs 
Menzies, a son. * 

1.5. At Leamington Spa, the tiulyof Admiral 
Sir Charles Knowles, G.C.1I. a dauglitcr. 

— At Coldtxdi, Mn Burn MunlcK'h, a daughter* 
— At Kilrenny Manse, Mrs lirown, a son. 

— At Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, -Mrs 
Campbell of Possll. a daughter. 

' 17- Mr* W. Bu(diaiihD, .W, Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

^ At (5.3, Quecn^Strect, Edinburgh, the I.ady 
i)( Df Nlcoll, St. Andrew's, a daughU‘r. 

— At Brussels, Lady ,Ellaabelh Murray M'Qte* 
gor, ason. ‘ 

18- At Cramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone of An- 
rauidale, a son. 

— At Wellington Squhre, Ayr, the I.ady of Sir 
Liavid Hunter HUir, Burk of liroi^nhill, a son. 

^ Mrs M'Culloeh of Balgtay, a mw. 

21. At Ivy nou:.e, near Leech, the [.ady Geor- 
giaiia Cathuart, u daughter. 

22. At Clirskr I lap. Mis Kinncar, a dauglitcr. 
y.3. At DelU/n, ilic Lmly of ( iqiUiji Janus Hay, 

IL N. a daughter. 

2A. At GLsgow, the Lady of Caphiiii W. A. 
Iliah, 7hrli Ibgliiandc-rs, asoii. 

— At No. (ii), (Jreat King-htrefct, KcTinburgh, 
Mrs Bridges, a daughter. 

— Mrs hrnitli, AlLany-Street, Kdiiiburgli, ason. 
Lately. At Luchbuy House, the I.ady of Mur* 
(loeh M^Lninc, Esq. of Loehbuy, a daughtei. 

• MARitTrGE55. 

182.5. Aug. 11. At Montreal, Capt. Rood, of the 
Itoyal Stafl Corps, to Christian, cuuightcr of Ma- 
jor-General G. (Jordon. 

Sept. J.‘). Af ONcr Newton, Mr Mathew Taylor, 
meieii.int, Cilasgcm , to Martha, second daughter 
ofU’illiain Tayloi, of Unci Newton, Lime- 
iiggi., and Drumclaie. , 

2'1. At Keith, Jainisi .‘^tewurt, M. D. to .lane, 
voungest daughlci of Mr David Sutherland, mer- 
chant. 


Cboldmondcloy, Esq. to the Hon. Mary Towns 
beud, youngest daughter of Lord Sydney. 

Oct. ii. At Ealipburgli, DaMd GuUiric. Esq. 
merdisnt, Breehm, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
tlie late John Bums, Esq. Bo’iiess. 

— At Leith, Peter Gray, K»(\, writer, Alloa, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Adaui W hite, Esq. nier- 
ahant, Leith. 

7. At Leith, James Duncan, Esq. Master of the 
Trinity Housk to Easter, eldest daughter of t^e 
late 1'. Scott, l!^. 

8. At St James's Church, London, Sir William 
George Hylton Jolihe, Bart to Miss Eleanor Pu- 
gett, .second daughter of the Hoit. Berkeley Par 
gett 

II. At St .^'within's Church, W'lnehester, the 
Lord Bishoii of Burbadoeti (Dr Coleridge), to .Mum 
B fiiucli, elilest daughter of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of W iiiehester. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. WilHam Limont, of 
.South College-Street Church, to Saioh. eldest 
daughter of James Weddell, Esq. Hanovcr-Slrect. 

— At Montreal, Captam Read, of the Royal 
Stiff Corjis, to Christiana, daughter of Major- 
(jCiutaI (j. Gordon, 

I J. At Lambeth, John Gray, Esq. of Kduiburgh, 
to ('aiohne Mordauiil, daughter of George 
Moriinunt, Kt,q. of South Luinlieth. 

I>. At Aieinbald Pla(*e, Edinbutgh. Tliomas 
Alexander, EMp surgeon, to Isabidla, .sectmd 
daughter of the late Ralph Ricliordbun, Ebq. 
incrchant, Edinburgh. 

1/. At slupiake, the Mon. and Rev. Frederick 
Bertie, to (Jcoigiua Anne Emily Kerr, sixuiiul 
daughtei of Hear Admiral Loid Mark Ken. 

— At (Jlenerieht Cottage, Perthshire, (tlie resi- 
dence of J.ieutenant ( nloiiet Ch.ihner^), the Rev. 
Allan Mac'piier'.on, A. M. youngcbt son of the late 
Colonel Maepherson, of Blairgowrie, domestic 
Ch.iplauiof the MostNublethe Marquis of Twfxtl* 
dale, and rei toi of Barwiek, .St. Leonmd, in the 
county of \\ ilLs, to Maigaret, youiigeat daughter 
of Die late William Channels, Kbq. of (lUueiicht. 

— At t.l.^gow, Mr J/iines Biaek, mauufitcturer, 
to Jane Baieiay, liuly daugliter ot di RoIxTt 
Barclay Niven, meichant; and on the Ibth, Mr 
dolKTt Langmuir, uierehant, to .l.inct, eldest 


27. At Isle of NSth, Robert M'Millaq, Ewi. of 
* Holm, to Mary, third daughter of Jame.s Goldie, 

Eisip of Kii(x.'kttuehly. 

— At Carrmethon House, .John Piercy f lender- 
son, Es(|. of Foswell Bank, to Eliza Anuc, seixind 
daughter of Robert Ixiekhart, Esq. of Castlehill. , 

— At Edinburgh, Capt Stewart, Pith reginient, 
lo Ann, only daughter of Charles Stewart, E^q. 
of Ardsheal. 

— At Westham, Essex, Mr William Grindly, 
late of Leith, to ( harloitc, only daughter of Uic 
late .Samuel Salnion, K.sq. of Twickeiuiam. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr ^Mexander U. Muekay, 
merchant, ivcith, to Elizaneth, eldest daughter of 
Robert Brown, of Newhall, Esq. 

— At Rohcmount, Aberdeen, (Jharles Fraser, 
Esq. of ilhamstoii, Aberdeenshire, to Margaret 
Eleanor, voungot daughter of Charles Mitchell, 
Esq. of Foreetliall, ^'^)lk^lure. 

20, At Livcipool, Mr Joseph Greaves, of Liver- 
pfxil, to Mrs Maiy Shand, third daughter of tlie 
late Aiehiiiald Cainpliell, ksq. of Ardiiiariiock, 
Cowal, Argyleshire.' 

— At (jilraeitqn House, Charles Kinnenr, of 
Kiiineai', Esq. to Miss Christiana Jane, daughter 
of Jo^n lirVaGrcen.'ihiclds of Drum, Esq. advo- 
cate. 

At Kerapsey, Lieutenant Chase Bracken, of 
(he Bengal Eotablishmenf, to Jane Anne, daugh- 
te/of (/olonel Lud. Grant, of Bank House, Kemp- 
sey, Worcestershire. 

Oct. .1. At Edinburgh, Captain J.)me8 Pratt, 
KirkaJdy, to Mrs Agnes Brown, relict of the late 
Colleetor Moloolpu. 

4. At King's LMgley, Herts, Henry Hyndman» 
Esq. Fludyer-Street, Westminster, to Augusta, 
second daugliter of the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
LL.D. vicar of King's Langley. 

— At Fouldcn West Mams, the Rev. William 
Rituhie. of Athelsfanefnrd, to Jsabelim daughter 
of Robert Brown, Esq. 

At Ctlrtf, the Rev. Robert Brydon, of Dup- 
Dumfries-shirc, to MatikU, daughti^r bf 
fate l4iwrt'ncc Maehunaie, Eb(|. cpUector of 
! Rt Carppbrlton. 

1 bt. AJary’s, Mary-lc-bonc, I^pndon, I. 


daughter of Mr Jaine^ Black, maniif.u’turer. 

18. At Glasgow, the Rev. Colin Hunter, Loeh- 
tiiysule, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Daniel 
Morrison, Cdasgow. 

— Attdasgow, Mr Willwin Paul, merchant, to 
Helen, eldest daughter of Mr Samuel Stewart, 
Glasgow. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Blnikie, engra- 
ver, Paisley, to ^liss J.anet Anderson, daughter of, 
tlie late AridiibiUl \nileison, Esq. Melrose. 

— At M'alton Church, Herts, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Leslie \JelviUe, brother of the Karl of P.p- 
venand Melville, to Chailotte, daughter of lia- 
iniiel Smith, Em}. M. P. 

20. At Br.iendam House, Andrew Wilson, ju- 
nior, F:>q. of Colleg^^treet, Gl.isgow, to Marsilla, 
daughter of Alex. Mkcdonald, E*-'.?. of Dallilt^i. 

2J. At St. Jaines’s Chnreh, Lunduii, Lord 
Charles Fitzioy, second son ot the Duke of (imf- 
ton, to the Hon. Miss Cavendish, eldest d.^ugh ter 
of Loid 6. H. (Cavendish. 

— At Jackson's Cottage, hear Duinfrica, Wil- 
liam Bruce, Esq. younger of Syinbistcr, advoerde, 
to Agnes, second daughter of William Gordon 
Maeiaoe, Esq, formerly of the island ot Jamaica. 

27. At Newhallu House, Robert Meiecr, K'sq. 
younger of .Seotsbank, W. .S. to Elizab^h, daugh- 
ter of William Scott Moncrieff, Esq. of Newhalls. 

Lately. At .St. Georjije's Church, Madras, Alex- 
ander Johnston, E>q. Garrison .Surgeon of Fort 
St. George, to Mi.ss Barbara M'Leod, daughter 
of the late LieuL-CoJ. M'Lcod, of the Mejias 


qirmy. 


DEATHS. 


1825. April 21. At Singaimrc, whfare he had 
gone for the recovery of his health. Lieutenant 
William Dalzell, of tiie .3ith regiment Bengal na- 
tive infantry. , " • . 

28. At Coluipbo, in the islanminf C cylon. En- 
sign of hi«iMa|c»ty*8l6th regJment ot 

. . 

June G-sAt mms, on n v(>yage to St. Helena, 
where ho wak going for the recovery of his health. 
Major . John Roks Cleg}i 0 ru» of the engineer!., 
ILL. kCVHcivim MAuraSk c'ldcbt son of- Hugh 
qieghqi^J^bi^wvithie. 



1H25.;] Register.- 

June^^J. AtUunw Ay VOS, neit Lulxm. Mary 
^ fiarbara, tbo I«u(y of James Clvarhtt DiilT, Esq. 
of Lisbon. 

July 11. At Sierra I.eouc, Thmas Tnglis, Esq. 
rhqiuty Inspector of HospitatB, ion of the Rev. 
William Inglis, Duinfriei. 

'21. At Sc. DomingOi aged 30 years, Captain 
ArchilMld Qlai'k, a native of (Ireenock. 

if9. At Hrilside. in the parish of St David’s Ja- 
maica, John Weir Thomson, youngest son of Uie 
laU^ William Thomson, of Uirkcnhead, Esq. Les- 
luahagow. ^ 

Aug. 2. -At Up-I»ark Campk Jninaicu, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant James Deans, of the regiment. 

18. At Aberdeen, aged Hf, Janjes llr^'nd. Esq. 
cashier to the llanknig Company ni Aberdeen. 

i!0. At M.inae of t'uirnev , the Rev. John Kinla- 
ter, minuter of that parish, in the Tihli ytar of 
his age, and .^Oth of hls ministry. 

22. \t Uurrybank, Andrew M‘Kay, Rsq. in the 
80th year of his age. 

— \t Au\ C.iyes, St Dommgo, of bdions iii- 
flarainatory te\er, Mr Kbene zer lliehaidMin, juii. 
in the ‘J.lil year ot his age. 

27. At Kdinbnrgh, Mr Hobert Mitehell, late 
deacon of the incorporation of lleihei!-, Edni' 
burgh, aged 10. 

2.S. At Allonby, Walter, third son of llich.\rd 
Mackenzie, Esq. W. S. 

51. At Riciiiiiond, Virginia, I'. S. Willliun 
Campbell Kidil, A. M. <Vc. ekiest ot .biriics 
Kidd, 1). 1). Rrofes^or of Oriental L.ingii.ig<'s m 
the Mai ihchal College and University ot thmUcni. 

Sept. 11. At Port Olavgow, Alexander \\ altoii, 
Ehq. wuter, in the7-’<l yeai ot his.i{te. 

— At Ragueres de Bijone, do|Mrtmcnt IlmiUs, 
Pyreinioes, Ann Margaret, only ehikl of Philip 
U. Ainslie, Esq. 

1"». At \nuan, Mrs Ague'; Stewart, spiiuse of 
IMr J'luiinaH Williamson, imrehant, m IheTTlh 
vtar ot her age. 

1 1. At Raeilen, ikmi Aberdeen, Miss te.an sti,it- 
ton, of Kirkside, iiarish of .st. Cyrus, m the 
ye.n ofher.ige. 

1 ). At Drumt(K!lity C.istle, .laniep Caminell, 
Ks(| 4 of CountesswelN anil l)niirit(-el>ty. 

H). At Poi t-Ula.sgow , Mr Uobeit lloy*!, raer- 
( h.mt there. 

17. .^t Dundee, .'gnes Carnepy. .aged Kl, le- 
hetof William Mitchell, phys.cian. 

IS. At the Manse ot Coiitin, the Rev. James 
Dalkun, minister of that pjiish.in the 7'-'d >eai 
of his age, and 5.1il ot his miinstrv. 

19. At Fallnrk, Robert Walkei, r.s<i. of Mum- 
nlLs. 

20. At Port-Dundas, John ilcibertson, E.sq. m 
the Skst year of his age. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr Alexander .Scott, skinner, 
agixl 70. 

2.’). .At Kirkhill, Litilithgow.shire,- Mr James 
lliiiiie, agcrl 22, sei'ond son of Mr Hume, Knk- 
aldy. 

‘J.'}. Mrs .Smith, of Wodrushall. 

— At Dudiliiigstoii, Mr William Scott, of the 
Dill Chamber, agwl (i9. 

At Park, near Coleniiii, iMr Anthony Do- 
herty, iigcd ID.i years. From his lOih year, until 
•n few years jnevious to his death, he followed the 
business of a blacksmith. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Howison, wife 
of Mr James Rennie, slater and glazier. Edin- 
huigh. 

— .\t Citadel, North Leith, Mrs Janet Fraser, 
relict of the late John WiLon, shipowner, Leith. 

— .At Edmbiircli, Charles Gordon, Euq. son of 
Sir Jainex Gordon, Dart, of Gordonstone and 
Letterfourie. 

— AtCarh-ile, Miss Elizabeth llariiKMi, wife 
of Jolm Cohiiell, Esq. banker in Carlisle. 

26. .\t Gilmore Place, Mrs Elizabeth Hardie, 
relict of the late Mr John Martin, Chancery Of- 
fice, Edinburgh. 

27. At Orangefiold, Thomas Wilstni. Esq. of 

Orangcfleld. i 

—■ At Coldstreapi, Mrs Isabella Walker, relict 
of Robert Kay. Esq. of Ijarlaw, parish of Eeclee. 

— At Cowhill, Sybilla Harriet Johnstone, ee- 
cond daughter of Captain Charles James John- 
stone, R. N. ill the 19th year of her age. 

— At Sandylane, near Palmuir, Qneege 
Marshall, writer, Glasgow. 

28. At Belfast, Mr Matthew Marshal), agefl50. 
<fle scrjeunbinajor in the Ennlskilleii dra- 
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n>oti8, and was present on the memorable field 
of Waterloo in Uh; action of the IHUi t the Ennis- 
Liilens diarged in line, when Mar.'JiaH's smiadroii 
iiaidied into Uie thickest of live enemy's pnalanx , 
and were out ulf from the other troojis of Uiere- 
gimenL--IVIaTiihall, while sabering one of n ^larty 
Of cuira<;sier8 on his right, had his brkUe arm 
broken by a stroke frirtu an enemy on hts left, 
and had not proceeded inueh farther when he 
was beset by another crowd of Kreiieh 4 svv.alry, 
and hulled trom his hoi've by a lanec winch pene- 
trated his >,ide ; while he was falling he received 
a heav y blow across the laHiy, and another whtcli 
broke Ills r.ght thigh. He fay for some lime un- 
foiiMriom ot every oliject, exivpt w'^ii pivuled 
to sLMisibilily by llie liooU of the enemy's hurst's 
«-arceniig over his mangled liodyi the ground 
afterw.arils bt'came somewhat clear; lie cspiefl u 
horse without any rider, towards which he crawl- 
ed, and w.iN about to mount, when a French 
nooper, g.iD'ijiiiig up, cut down {Hxir Marshall in 
the midst of his hopes, inllicting severrd Mnore 
wounds on his body. This jiart of the field was 
again <Kx*up/ed 1)\ the I 'lencn, of whose presenct? 
M.ii shall w.is fiisl m.ide aware by one of the ['mi- 
nors making his in.inglod Ixidy a resting-place fur 
his fiK.t, uhile laimdiiig his gun. 'J'he baltlo 
having eoiit-iuded. M.nshall remained on the 
fieki, with nineteen l.ince and sabre wounds, for 
two rby’s and three nights. On tlieiogiinehtre- 
Itiinmg home, he was di^ehargt'il with a nciisioa 
of -'s. a d.iy. He has sini-e re-ide*! m Ilelfast, 
where he miuiilfiiiied the ehaiaeier of an iiitelti- 
geiit. un.isvuiuiiig, and .stiuily iioiic»taiid indus- 
tiioiHiiiaii. 

.Sept. 2.S At St. Roque, in Spam, Mr .Famea 
Duiv'Hii, t'Mrdson of Mr John Diinean, mcTelmip, 
Kirkaldy, Eitesime, aged 2d, Ho hail rcMdod in 
Madeira A>r the l.»i tsevt“nmonthsi,\vhi{hcr he had 
gone lor the recovery ol Iim health, and luul seein- 
mgly bc*on t'onsidor.toly benefited by the salubrity 
ol the eliniHie. I lavmgproct eded to Spain, which 
lie leaihe.t on Uie IMh of Septemlx'r, he wa.s, .iftcT 
a sh'oit lead* ncc* t’leie, suddenly earned oft by a 
severe all.iek of illness, of a few hours duration. 

L"). \i(/lisg<>w, Di Pi t(‘i Holland, aged 62 years. 

.ic. At lleav itree, near E voter, Jessie .\nn, el- 
ilesL daughter ot f laiieis (lordon, of Kincardine. 

- At Ediiibiiigli, sir JoJin Leslie, Bart- of 
Findrossio and W.irdis, m the Toth year of hn 
;u'e. The title now devolve^ on Ins eldest Son, 
t'h ir'is I.oslie, 

— At Port-tilasgow, .loiin A'oimg, Fvq. M. ]). 
lMk»w of the Royal ( oliege of I'hybieums, Ediii- 
bur,',di. 

Oet.l. At CrceniKk, nitei long illness, CTaptain 
Ned C'o(,k. 

— At No. 18, Fortli-Street, Edinburgh,, Mrs 
Margaret liincss, spouse of Mr Roix'it S'errtt, 
druggist, Fdinbiirgli. 

2. At I'.diiibiiigh. Mr /’harlcs Todd, of Nortli 
.Sbielils, ojktieian, aged 

— M the Maiei-oi Kiiklistoii, the Rev. Charles 
Ritchie, irimisterol tlinl palish. 

— At slmnilwiek I'l.ace, Edmbuigh, Robert 
Walker, Esip 

.Vt Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Dew.ir, aged 73. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Diekmii, nursairy 
and seedsman. 

— At tilasgow', in tFie .Tlst year of liis age, John 
Morison Dune.an, Es*|. printer to the Viinersity. 

— At her house. 17, George btrect, Isdinbuigh, 
Miks Mai gnircrt Seton, daughter of the deceased 
Mr David Seton, Ketinoway, Flfeshirrt 

4. At I loarley (irange, near Shrewsbury, Major- 
General Swmton. 

— In W’lmpole-Streefc, Txindon, iH' tlie 33th 
year of her age, Anuc, wife of Captain J, 
Hawtayne, of the R. N. daughter of the late 
Commissioner Charles Hope. 

— At Longford House, Exmoiith, Dr Wdli.im 
Paget. He was on the Medical btaff of the army 
under the iminortaJ Wolfe, and the late Marquis 
Townshend, in America. 

— At Two-Mark, parish of Stony kirk, in the 
97th year of his age, Mr CharJts Yrv.her, long 
tenant in C^aimwel', in the same parish. Thougli 
his strength decayed m his Lnter years, he could 
walk about til) witFun three' weeks of hi.s dea1|||; 
and retained the use of his f.ieulties la live 
One brother, a few years youngey, a 
sons ju depositing his remmiis ni the 
tinted for all hv ing. < ' ^ 



6i0 Re^ster. — Deaths* QNov. 1825. 

5. At Archibald Placat EdStibufgh* Mit SO. Oct. In Princo^s^trcat« Hanover*Sqiiaref 
Margaret Usher, rclict of ilamet Usher, £^. fiOndon, Anne, daughter of the late Wm. Uu(i; 
Toftfield. Emj. (jf Coninday, much aniHustly lamented. 

G. Thomas Smith. Es^. aged 77i many years si. At Paris, Mrs Renny Tailyourof Borrow' 
commander of the Mermaid revenue cutter. field, ddest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 

— At Dundee, Mrs Wailtien, in the 77th year Ramsay of Balmain, Bart 

of her age. — Drowned on board the steam-boat, Comet, 

L4iuy Richards, relict of the late Chief Baron off Gourock. Hugh James Rollo, Esq. W. S. It 

of his Majesty's Court of Exchequer. is iioiied that on this melancholy occasion his 

— At Edinburgh, Ensign David Jameson, of relations and friends will receive tbU a^asuffi' 

. the Fifeshire militia, cient intimation of his death. 

7. At Sloan- Street London, Eliza, eldest daugli- Drowned on board the steam-boat Comet, 

ter of William Stewart, Esq. formerly of Inver- olfGourock. Mr John Reid, youngest son of the 
keithing. late Janips Keid, Esq. of Exchequer. 

— At Huntly, Major Robert Forsyth, late of i’l’. The Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of Cap- 

the GOth regiment tain Wildman, of the 7th Hussars, and daughter 

fi. At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Chatto, ilaugh- of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

. ter of the late Rev. Andrew Chatto of Mainhouse. — At Scarborough, in his 81st year, Thomas 

9. Ait Eyemouth, the Rev. James Smith, D. D., llindcrwell. Esq. author of the History of Sear- 

minister of that parish, and formerly of Hide borough, and many years one of the principal 
Hill Chapel, IJerwiek. members of that Corporation. 

10. At St David-street, Edinburgh, Mias .Fane — At Ledlo wan, parish of Ki|leam, Jas. Provan, 
Simson. daughter of the deceased John .Siinson, Esq. aged 76. 

Esq. of Brunton. ^3. At Edinburgh, Mr John Barclay, of the 

11. At Rose Ville, in the H'Jd year of her age. Lord Nelson Hotel, Adam's Square. 

Euphemia Macduff, wife of Mr David Bridges, — At her|house, in Forres, Mrs Justiria Dunbar, 
inercharit, Edinburgh. widow of the deceased George Gun Monro, Esq. 

— At Forres, aged 81?, Mrs .Fean Grant, relict of of Pointzficld. 

the late Duncan Grant. F:sq. Provost of Forres. U4. At llawthornden, Mrs Mary Oplvy Forbes 
This much respecte<I lady having been deprived Drummond, of Dawthortidcn, wife of Captain 

' of her valuable hiisbaiul while their numerous John Forbes Drummond, of the R. N. 

family were young, hail grerit merit and satisfac- — At her house, Broughton, Edinburgh, Mrs 
tion in their progress in life. It is remarkable, Margaret Lendrum, relict of Mr Patrick Fanley, 
that at one period of the late war, she had not, in the yipt year of her age. 

, out of .six sons iii tlie service of their country, VI. At Ramsay Loitge, Edinburgh, Kabclla 

'' one in Europe; but three of them having acci- Elder, ai^eil thirteen months, daughter 6f Isaac 

df'titaily returned to the paternal roof just pre- Bayley, E^q. 

vious to her ileeea^e, they had the melancholy — At hi.s house, 16V, Riwc-Street, Edinburgli, 
satisfaetion of s<d.ieing her latter moments, and Mr James Watson, bulkier, inueb and justly re- 
of attending her remains to the gia' e. gretted. 

12. At Blairlogie, Mrs Ivibella Ross, rebet of — At Ilutchesontown, Mr Samuel Macfarlane, 
f'liarics Adam Duff, some time pro-consul at 'I'an- m.(niil<u tmei , (r)asgow. 

gier. Yttila'.gow, Alexander Hunter, Esq. ngeil 23 

M. Of typhus fever, at Mindium, Norlhumber- years, 
landshire, where he w.is mucli respected, Mr Jo- — At Leith Walk, Mrs Forrest, relict of Mr 

Itathan Lindsay, son of tlie late Mr l>avi<l Lind- David Forrest, solicitor supreme courts. ^ 

say, of Auchmiill, Forfarshire, in the 2(»th year — After a few days illness, at the house of the 
of his age. Rev, Jolm Nelson Goulty, Brighton, the Bcv. Dr 

-T At East Linton, John Burton, E<;q. Bogue, of Gosiiort, in im 77th year. He had 

— Of apoplexy, the King of Ba\ari.u His been about fifty years pastor of the church of 

M.ajeRy had completed his 6:)th year, and is sue- Protestant Di&senters at Gosport, wa& tutor of the 

oeeded by his son, the Prince Royal. Mi«-sionary Seminary, an«l one of the first promo- 

14. At Dunolly, Patrick M'Dougall, FJsq. of tors ot the lamdon Missionaiy .Stx'iety. His loss 

M*DougaIl. will be as deeply and as extensively felt as that 

— At her house. No. 5, Terrace, Edinburgh, j>ei haps, of .any man of his day- He was one of 

Mrs Helen Watt, iclict of John Reid, Esq. of those men wHo conlnbntwl greatly to influence 

Neilfield. the eharaciei of the public miiui. 

13. At PortolK-llo, William .Simsoii, Ewp holi- —AtInvfine«is,MrGeorge.Somcrvillo,young- 

citor At I. 41 W, Edinburgh. est son of John Somerville, senior, Ksep Jury 

— At Kells Manse, in the prime of life, the Court, agriVV.5 years. 

Rev. William Gillespie, miTu.ster of that naiisb. 26. At Dalkeith, Mr Andrew Gray, baker, in 

— At Castle-dikes, Agnes Eleanor Dunlop, wife the 6t'il year of hia Age. 

of Joseph ElUs Peroehon, Esq. daughter of the — At No. 13, Nelson-Street, Kdmhurgh, Adam , 

late Mrs Dunlop, of Dunlop, the only djivightcr Henry Cnehton, second son of Mr Hew Crichton, 

and worthy representative of Sir Thomas Wallace writer. 

of Craigy, Baronet — - At Edinburgli, Mrs Mary Crokatt, relict of 

— Christina, youngest daughter of David Sim, Mr James Murray, solicitor nt law. 

Ksq. of Culter Mains. 27. At Montrose, suddenly, Mr David Turn- 

16. At Newinjjton, F.dinburgh, in th? 76th year bull, architect, aged 7.3. 

hf his age, Captiin Charles (Jreig, late of the Hon. — At Kinnedder, Mrs Anne Hally of Kinncd- 

East India Company's service. der, relict of Mr Williain Callender, merchant in 

— At Edinburgh, .Susannah, eldest daughter of - Edinburgh. 

Mr Thomas Kinnear, writer, Stoneliaveiv 50. At Bridgend, near Sanquhar, Thos. Darker, 

17. At his house, Bo’ne&s, John Padon, Esip Esq. 

4 )istiller, aged 44. Lately. At Sampit, in the vicinity of George- 

— At Gilmore Plqoe, Edinburgh, after a few town. United States, Mr Thomas Bnttr aged 11.3. 

hours illness, C^aptaf'n Donalti Macartimr. He was a soldier in the Cherokee war more than ■ 

— At Edinburgh, Henry, and, on the 22d ult, 90 years ago. Hv* extreme age had not wholly 

Rlfaa, children m Mr Thomas Rymev, solicitor at imimired his constitution, for, vqthin three years 
law. -• of his death, he performed a journey on horse* 

18. At Dalkeith, Mr James Bell, writer and backof about\38miIes inaday. 

messenger there. — Ann Moore, of Macclesfield, the pretended 

19. At Erekinc, the Hon. Caroline Henrietta fasting woman of Tutbury, in the 76th year of 

Stnart, youngest daughter of Lord Blantyre. her age. 

— At ^c-Coburg Place, Edinburgh, Mn Mar. —At Winchester, Mr Georgn, Handing, nge<l 

garet Barcbiv wife of John Sim* Esq. accountant llff years. He snrvived five wives, two of whom 
df the Banlnff .Scotland. he married itftor he was 100 yM*s of age. 

' — At Woolwich, Mre Donnyeostle, widow of . — At the Giaitfs Causeway, Ireland, after a 
" >fessor apnnye:i'>tlc, of the Royal Military short illness, Che Earl of Aonesley, Viscount Gle- 
' fiy, , lawley, and Raron of Castle Wcllan. 


Ruthven A .Son, Printer^, Edinburgh. 
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MONUMENT ERECTINO AT GLASGOW TO THE MEMORY OF KNOX. 


WUhi 

We dwellers in Edinburgh have 
long been too much accustomed to 
loolc on our brethren of Glasgow as 
a race of Jewish money- makers^ fit 
only to be conversed with, or held 
in any sort of consideration, when 
they were likely to become objects 
of pillage in our courts of law, or 
when it was probable that they 
would be induced to buy a consi- 
derable quantity of our large solid 
books, or of our crazy and stupid 
Magazines, and other Journals. To 
maintain that any given maker of 
muslin, or dealer in raw sugar 
either, had ever thought of the era. of 
the Reformation, or knew that there 
had been such a man in existence as 
John Knox, would even to this day 
be a very doubtful proposition in 
the ears of many a citizen of New- 
Edinburgh. To confute and to 
shame the incredulous ignoramuses, 
we have Uie fact to announce, tnat a 
noble Monument is at. this moment 
being erected to the memory of Knox, 
in the most conspicuous part of the 
environs of Glasgow. The ashes of 
Knox repose with us, and scarcely a 
stone marks the burying-place of 
him who ne OCT feared the face of man* 
Shame on you, men of Edinburgh, of 
whom so many are ^ovelling syco- 
phants, base worshippers of the 
powers that be, and only of the 
powers that be, scramblers for pla^e 
and emolument ! Shame on you who 
daily tread upon the tomb 
and who, notwithstanding the deserts 
' of that mall, never once tliought of 

! ' >0L/ XVI!. , 


; Plate. 

honouring his memory with the 
slightest mark of public regard ! Jjittic 
can be expected of you indeed, when 
you, in like manner, allow the dust 
of Adam Smith, that philosopher, 
one among a thousand,'" to remain 
at your door equally neglected. 

It appears that there are some 
men in Glasgow not so totally ab- 
sorbed in the pursuits of commerce 
and manufactures, as to overlook the 
history of their own country, and 
especially of the struggles which it 
has made.to free itself from the yoke 
of the paralysing superstition of the 
Church of Rome, and the scarcely 
less tolerable yoke of the encroach- 
ing hierarchical system of the Church 
of England. Well it is for our 
country,, that a few such men exist 
in it, who, in spite of the flood of 
ridicule and grievous misrepresenta- 
tion which has been poured on the 
characters of our Reformers, yet stand 
forward to vindicate these good and 
great men, and to rescue from obli- 
vion the fact of their existence, as 
well as to place in a distinct and 
impartial view the purposes which 
directed their conduct, and the ef- 
fects which have resulted from their 
powerful exertions. Dr M^Crie of. 
Edinburgh, and Mr M*Gavin of 
Glaigow, may weU be denominated' 
th^unders of dm Monument ho# 
erecting. The former has phieN^i!b^ < 
the basis of unrefutable 
life and character of in"' a 

work whic|i ought to 
nent situation in the libraiy of every 
' 4M ^ 
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Scotsman, and onght never to be ab- 
sent from our recollections, \vben the 
liberties and the religion of , our 
country are in ,Mr M^Gavin 

has given effect, inlla&er a more fu- 
gitive form, ho doubt, to the estab- 
lished historical facts and deductions 
of Dr M'Crie ; and the effect thus 
produced by Mr MKjavih's various 
writings has been of such a kind as 
.to have made a lasting impression on 
e people of his native city. 

V At. the suggestion, we believe, of 
Mr M'Gavin, a subscription was be- 
gun at Glasgow about a year ago, for 
building this Monument to Knox. A 
considerable sum was soon realized ; 
a fact highly creditable to the spirit- 
ed traders of Glasgow. A plan for a 
Mqpument was presented to the 
managers of the fund, by Mr Ha- 
milton of Edinburgh, whose taste in 
architecture has on many occasions 
received very decided tbkens of pub- 
lic approbation. The Monument 
consists of 4 fluted Doric column, 
sixty feet in height, which is to be 
surmounted by a statue of the great 
Ileformer« fourteen feet high. The 
plan of the statue was furnished by 
Mr Warren of Glasgow, and a liberal 
citizen of tlie name of May has en- 
gaged to furnish the statue itself, at 
his own expense. The Engraving 
prefixed to this Number of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, which has 
been executed for us by a young 
Glasgow artist, gives a very accurate 
conception of the Monument. If we 
are not misled by wrong notions on 
the subject of monumental architec- 
ture, wc must say that this is the 
best specimen of it that is to be met 
with in all the limits of broad Scot- 
land. The strong and symmetrical 
Doric pillar corresponds well with 
the character of that bold and con- 
sistent man whom it is intended to 
commemorate, and the lofty and 
commanding site on which it is erect- 
ing, by the liberal permission of the 
iVierchants* House of Glasgow, may. 


with little stretch of imagination, be 
said also to correspond with the open, 
and sincere, and awe-striking con- 
duct of Knox. , 

We heartily wish prosperity to 
the undertaking ; and when the ^iis> 
and the sons* sons of those who have 
,en gaged in this work of gratitude^ 
shall ask them the purpose of this 
Monument, let them be told that it 
was erected, not to perpetuate the 
memory of any warrior who • had 
waded in vain triumph over fields 
drenched with the blood of myriads 
of innocent human vicums sacrificed 
on the altar of guilty ambition, — 
that it was not erected to the me- 
mory of any statesman who bad 
mounted to the highest pinnacle of 
power, over the rifled treasures and 
chained bodies of his odbntrymen, — 
that it was not erected to commemo- 
rate any insolent, overbearing priest, 
whose object it bad been to over-, 
whelm with utter darkness the 
minds of his fellow-men, and so to 
violate with impunity the rights of 
every individual of the human fa- 
mily to interpret fpr himself the 
will pf the Deity ‘but that this 
Monument was erected to one whose 
hands were never stained witl) blood, 
—whose course the sighs of the wi- 
dow and the orphan never followed, 
—whose manly and unbending in- 
tegrity set at defiance the strongest 
temptations to adopt and to pursue 
the dictates of a compromising and 
tortuous policy, conferring a present 
reward, but entailing lasting dis- 
grace ; and whose fearless confidence 
in the truth of his religious princi- 
ples, and hatred of that degrading 
superstition under which his country 
had so long groaned, led him irre- 
sistibly to assert and to proclaim, 
with the hazard of his liberty, and 
even of his life, the great doctrine, 
which has pro^ved the mainspring of 
the regeneration of Euroiie, — that 
man is not responsible to man for 
his belief. 
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>:OTICE OF THE EDINDUIIGU SESSIONAL SCHOOL, UNDER THE dUFERIN- 
TENDANCE OF MR WOOD, AND OF A SCHOOL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
TH'E NEW TOWN O^ EDINBURGH, UPON IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 

There is ho subject of more im- their letters, which could not fail to 


portanco to the community, and to 
every individual composing jt, than 
education.' It concerns all, in a 
greater or less degree, and therefore 
ought to engage the attention of all. 
But It fares with, this, as with many 
other topics of deep and universal in- 
terest though much is written, and 
thought, and spoken about it, yet 
just and accurate notions are far from 
being common : very few take the 
trouble thoroughly to investigate the 
subject. We nave no design at pre- 
sent to try the patience of our read- 
ers, by a dissertation on education, 
but we believe it will not be unsuit- 
able if we shall merely oiTer a general 
remark or two, before introducing to 
their notice a proposal which ^as 
been very recently issued, for estab- 
lishing a School in the New Town 
of Edinburgh, for the instruction of 
the children of people of the better 
sorts, on very improved principles. 

The great object of the education 
of youth is to cultivate their intel- 
lectual and moral powers, in such a 
manner as to fit them for the- right 
discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, to each other, and to 
the State ; and the grand secret of 
a perfect scheme of education is to 
awaken in the minds of the taught 
a desire for knowledge and in)prove- 
incnt, so as to render the acquisition 
of it not only easy, but agreeable Rnd 
even deliglitful. We are aware of 
the difiiculcies of finding and of ex- 
ecuting such a scheme, and of the 
impossibility of applying it in every 
case, owing partly to the want of 
proper instructors, and still more to 
the irrdocillty of many children ; yet 
the business of education is likely to 
be successful just in proportion as 
we put in practice the system allu- 
ded to. 

It has always b^n lamented, how- 
ever, that the very contrary course 
has been followed: educp.tlan has/ 
for the most part, been imposed upon 
children as a burdensome and labo* 
rious task ; they have been whipped 
imd flogged into the knowledge of 


render their progress disagre^ble 
and tiresome. This unfortunate sysr 
tern has been reprobated by almost 
every writer of eminence who has 
adverted to the subject. Thus Locke, 
in his celebrated Treatise on £duca-»' 
tion, says, Great care is to be ta- 
ken that it be never made as a busi- 
ness to him, nor he look on it as a 
task. We naturally, even from our 
cradles, love liberty, and Imve there- 
fore an aversion to many things, for 
ho other reason than because they 
are enjoined us. 1 have always had 
a fancy that, learning might be made 
a play and recreation to children, 
and that they might be brought to 
desire to be taught, if it were pro- 
posed to them as a thing of honour, 
credit, delight, and recreation, or as 
a reward for doing something else, 
and if they were never chid or cor- 
rected for the neglect of it.'' And 
he. adds a fact in illustration of his 
sentiments, which we do not re- 
member to have seen noticed or cor- 
roborated by any lUodern traveller. 
But the Portuguese, since the da]f s of 
the philosopher, may have decuned 
in this, as in all their other natidnal 
concerns. That which confirms 
me in this opinion," he continues, 
** is, that amongst the Portuguese, *tis 
so much a fashion and emulation 
amongst their children to learn to 
read and write, that they cannot 
hinder them from it ! they will learn 
one from another, and are as intent 
on it as if it were forbidden them.** 
But however just the ideas formed 
by men of enlarged and cultivated 
minds, as to education, have been, 
and however coi^t tho practice 
might be which was followed here 
and there, in a few Seminaries con- 
ducted by able men, the system of 
public education generally was ex- 
tremely defective, until a very rec«it 
period. Perhaps the system pursue , 
HI the Parochial Schools of 
has, upon the whole, been 
to that followed in Schools i^tabUsh- 
ed in large towns for the ediMtion 
of children of the betW'dasse^ All, 
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however, were susceptible of great 
’ improvement. 

^ The plans introduded by Messrs 
Bell and Lancaster contributed 
greatly to simplify and improve the 
business of education. They make 
children the agents in the instruction 
of one another, — they cause them to 
exercise and employ their own under- 
standings on the subjects taught ; and 
by reducing the expense of ed^ucation, 
it has been brought within the reach 
of the poorest of the people. Indeed 
these improvements have been of the 
same character with those effected in 
modern times, in every department of 
human industry ; in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of articles, as well 
as in the finer process, by which in- 
telligent citizens are manufactured 
out of the rude natural product, the 
great object has been to economise 
the labour employed for the end in 
view, — to make it go as far as possi- 
ble, and to make better articles, with 
half the expenditure of labour that 
was necessary, fojmerly, to make very 
imperfect ones. So universal and so 
attainable by all bas a good, useful 
education become, that we are fast 
approaching the" accomplishment of 
that truly wise and paternal wish of 
hi.s late Majesty, when be hoped the 
day would come, when every poor 
child within his dominions might be 
able to read his Bible. 

It is now a great many years since 
the plans of Bell and Lancaster were 
first introduced into, Edinburgh, and 
thousands have' in consequence been 
taught to read and write, who would 
otherwise have grown up without 
these acquirements. But within these 
few years, a very great improvement 
has been effected on tbe^e even im- 
proved systems, by the philanthropic 
and indefatigable exertions of a gen- 
tleman who has devoted much|^of his 
time and talents in this way ; wc al- 
lude to Mr John Wootl, Advocate. 
When he first turned his notice 
' to Qessioiial School, then taught 
Id .' Leith Wynd, it was in an in- 
diS»reDt state ; but through the la- 
bours of this Excellent person, the 
School .has been brought to such a 
state of perfection, both in regard 
to the oystw pursued, and the pro- 
gress made by the achotars, that it 
may be considered as a rinmlel for the 
whole country. A new School- room 


has lately been erected cast from the 
Earthen Mound, and the number of 
scholars consists of about 500 boys 
and girls. 

We have very recently visited 
this School, and we conceive that 
we cannot present to oUr readers an 
account of the system pursued in a 
more agreeable form than by describ- 
ing the state in which we found it. 
Mr Wood superintends it himself, 
and gives dally Sttendsnee ; there is, 
besides, a teacher to assist in the va- 
rious duties of this numerous b'chcol. 
The branches of education taught are 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Geography has lately been added, 
which is taught to those who have 
distin^ished themselves, and as a 
reward of merit. Children are 
mitted of all ages, from five and six 
to thirteen and fourteen ; the fees arc 
Sixpence per month ; books, slates, 
&c., are furnished to the pupils. 

The School assembles in one large 
room ; upon entering which, you 
find the numerous crowd subdivided 
into a great variety of different clas- 
ses, arranged in a circular form, each 
under its own monitor. It is very 
observable, that so completely is 
every little scholar engrossed with his 
work, that the presence of any num- 
ber of strangers docs not interrupt the 
system, but it proceeds, and every 
dne goes wi with his task, and brings 
forward the exercise proposed. The 
discipline is, also, so good and effi- 
cient, that though the numbers arc 
very great, we have seen a little 
School of twenty children more noisy, 
and* far more difficult to manage ; — 
every thing proceeds systematically 
and regularly. The greatest harmony 
and good humour seemed to prevail 
in this interesting assembly. 

We examined the Writing, and 
found it extremely good. The Read- 
ing, too, was excellent; a distinct 
and full^oned enunciation is com<^ 
municated, that makes it very agree- 
able to listen to. W e were gratified 
by an examination of the highest 
class. The portion selected for their 
reading was Thomson's Hymn to the 
Deity. They were thoroughly ex- 
amined in the grammar and con- 
struction of the piece, and on the 
meaning of the words employed, 
their roots and derivatives, with ail of 
which they displayed such a deep and 
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ready acquaintance as would make 
many blush who have gone througli 
all the formalities of a College edu- 
cation. Indeed we did feel, that we 
should have been ‘puzzled ourselves 
with some of the que&tions which 
these urchins solved with the rapi- 
dity of thought. They explained the 
style of the composition, — pointed 
out the metaphors used, — explained 
what metaphors 'meant, showed 
where analogy was employed, — ex- 
plained its meaning,'— displayed an 
acquaintance with the solar system,-— 
and, above all, a minute and inti- 
mate acquaintance with' religious 
truth and moral obligation. We 
were particularly struck with one 
poor, blind boy : bis answers were 
most prompt and acMte : be ex- 
plained the difierent senses of the 
body ; and our feelings were touched 
as he pathetically observed, that he 
had only four himself ; his kind in- 
structor, however, consoled him by 
telling him, that his four were worth 
the five of most other people, he 
- made so good a use of them. 

'file means employed by which 
this great quantity of knowledge is 
imparted to these children, are of 
the most simple kind. There are here 
no heavy nasks imposed, no com- 
mitting long passages to memory, 
which oppro-'S the mind, without im- 
proving it. The children are made 
to exercise their own undersjtandings 
from the moment they enter the 
School. There is even no formal 
hook of grammar taught, from 
which the pupils are compelled to 
learn off rules, which they can scarce- 
ly understand. The rules of gram- 
mar arc familiarly taught from the 
daily lessons as they occur. A series 
of books has been compiled by Mr 
AV^ood, for the Use of the school, 
which we should rejoice much to see 
in general use, as we are cpnlident 
they must improve the system of 
teaching wherever they are introdu- 
ced. In those books, the pupil is led 
on step by step; there U nothing 
taught which he may not easily un- 
derstand ; and care is taken that the 
lesson shall,., besides an exercise in 
reading, contain someth iMg instruc- 
tive and interesting. 'I'lie llihle ia,. 
also a standard school-book, and the 
invist familiir and aocuiate acquaint- 


ance with its contents seems to be 
imparted. 

Nothing can be more pleasing 
than to contemplate a Seminary of 
this kind. The fees are so very mo- 
derate, that the poorest may send 
their children, or get some charita- 
ble people to do it for them — while 
the education they receive is of so 
excellent ^ kind, that tlio richest 
cannot educate their children more 
thoroughly or better. What the ef- 
fect of this, and similar institutions, 
may be upon the character of our 
people, may form an interesting spe- 
culation., For ourselves, we con- 
template the prospect with unroing- 
led pleasure and delight and most 
firmly believe, that the people at 
large will discharge all their duties 
in a more perfect maimer, — be better 
men and women, — and better sub- 
jects of the State, the more complete- 
ly and perfectly they are educated. 

The Bev. Dr Andrew Thomson 
has also opened a School on the same 
principles as that now described, for 
the children of his extensive parish. 
When we state that he himself de- 
votes much of his time, and applies 
his splendid abilities to bring this 
School to perfection, the public will 
readily believe that it must be of a 
very superior order. "1 ho number of 
scholars is about' 200. 

It does seem a very curious cir- 
cumstance, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the education of the children of 
people in the lower ranks is con- 
ducted upon a system far superior to 
Cliat of the children of the higher 
ranks. Wo can boast of no Schools 
of equal excellence with those now 
described, for the last description of 
children. The general sy stent upon 
which the knowledge of our own 
language is communicated to genteel 
children is exceedingly defective. 
Instead of cultivating their under- 
standings and powers of mind ami 
judgment, the childrefi are exerci$C(l 
yery commonly in long and useless 
recitations, which, indcetl, give them 
an opportunity for display, and please 
the vanity of parents, but are worse 
than useless ; and Geography is most 
commonly taught as a dry, barren 
catalogue' of names and distances. 
We rejoice, therefore, to observe, 
that there is a probaWfity of this 
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state of tilings coming to an end, and called to read or to perforni, — to im- 
of the system of education followed part to them’ as much substantial 
for the important class of the com- information as possible, on all the* 
inunity noiv alluded to being sig- subjects that are level to their capa- 
nally improved. city, — to form them to habits of di- 

A proposal has been issued, For ligent application, as Well as to che- ' 
the establishment of a School, in the rish in them the love Of knowledge, 
New Town of Edinburgh, for teach- — ^and to instil into their minds, 
ing English, Writing, Arithmetic, both by separate lesSona, and through 
and Geography whic]} we feel the medium of their ordinary exer- 
happy to insert here, in order to give cises, the principles of genuine Cluis- 
it as wide a publicity as possible ; tianity and of moral virtue. 

^'‘The education of the children of A School-house, with the requi- 
the poorer classes in Edinburgh has site accommodations and apparatus, 
been ponducted for some tipie in must be obtained : and it is thought 
such a manner, as not merely to ob- that the sum of ^£.3000 will be sulfi- 
tain the applause, but even to excite cient for this purpose. This sum it 
the admiration of all who have wit- is proposed to raise in 300 Shares of 
ncssed it. Of this several examples ^C.lO each, — no individual to hold 
might be adduced ; but at present^ more than two Shares, 
l^rticular reference is made to the In order \o provide for the iiitcr- 

Sessional School, formerly taught in est of the capital, to liquidate the 
Leith Wynd, now in Market-Street, capital itself, and to defray all the 
to the east of the Mound, and to the necessary expences of the School, tlie 
School more recently established for following fees are considered as equal- 
the Parish of St. George's, in Young- ly sufficient and reasonable, \\z. 1 .5s. 
Street, Charlotte Square. In both perQuartcr for the Elementary lleail- 
of these,— the former containing ing, and £.\ : Is- per Quarter for 
nearly 600, and the latter nearly Heading, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
aoo, — a system of tuition has been every other branch that is to be 
adopted, so judicious and so excel- taught. And these fees shall include 
lent, as to give to the humble pupils all charges for coals, ink, the use 
who attend them advantages of which of slates, slate-pencils, ami servant's 
their superiors in rank and opulence allowance." 

have not yet been so fortunate as to We are glad to bear that the sub- 
partake, and which promise to elevate scription is nearly filled up ; and so 
the character of our population much confident are the i)rojectors of this 
higher than it has ever been, in the Seminary of its success, that a large 
essential points of useful knowledge, and commodious School-house has 
intellectualculture, and religious and already been purchased in Circus- 
moral principle. Place, and there is every probability 

It is surely most desirable, and, of the School being in operation in 
indeed, has become indispensable, January next, 
that the children of the higher and We anticipate two most desirable 
wealthier classes of the community results from the establishment of 
should enjoy the benefit of a similar such a School as this. 'I he first is, 
mode of instruction. And, there- the direct benefits that must be rcap- 
fore, it is proposed to institute, in ed by all the pupils who shall at- 
some convenient part of the New tend it, from being educated on a 
Town, a School for teaching Eng- "most improved and excellent system, 
liah. Writing, Arithmetic, Goograt When we consider the class of socie- 
and to introduce into it ty from which the children are likc- 
those methods which have been al- ly to be drawn, and the important 
^eady > pursued with such marked spheres of duty in which they are 
success^ along with all the improve- destined to move in their mature, 
ments which may from time to time years, it is not easy to Estimate the 
be suggested, — to initiate the young prodigious advantages that must fol- 
persons attending it into a free and low from the introduction of a sys- 
vigoroua exercise of their understand- tern by which their understandings 
ing on every thing that they arc will be better and more efficiently 
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cultivated than they are at presenjt* , 
The second result is lass direct, but 
more important, and it is the im« 
provement which mufet be communi- 
cated to the mode of education ge- 
nerally by the establishment of this 
School. tbe* suj^riority of the 

plan to be pursued shall be proved 
by the most cei;taiu;of all tests, the 
rapid progress, atid the solid acquisi- 
tions of the scholars to be educated 
here, parents will become quite dis- 
satisfie^d with the present system, 
and they will demand improvement. 
To this demand, teachers, universal- 
ly, will be compelled to conform ; and 
thus education, throughout the coun- 
try, will be improved to a great de- 
gree. 

Milton, in his Tractate on Educa- 
tion, wherein his enlightened mind, 

fraught with an universal insight 
into things/* sketches out a grand 
and comprehensive scheme far the 
education of young gentlemen, says. 


that bis. plan was only the deve- 
lopement of an id^a which had 
long in silence presented itself to me 
of a better education, in ’extent and 
cofnprehensLon far more large, and 
yet of time far shorter, and, of at- , 
tainment far more certain, than b^th 
been yet in practice.” The great 
ends of a perfect system of education 
are here briefly expressed. It ought 
to be as comprehensive, yjct, at the 
same time, as easy and certain of 
acquisition ^as possible. Wo- think 
that these important ends will be 
much furthered by the new School 
which we have adverted. to. It is a 
step towards realizing the idea of Mil- 
ton, and of other fricn^.to. the im- 
provement of our species : we there- 
ibre wish it every success ; and we 
cannot refrain from adding, that the 
gentlemen by whom jthe scheme has 
been brought forward deserve well 
of their ^llow-citizens and their 
country. 


EPISTLE OBSEaVATOftV ON " A DAY AT FAIULIE. 


Burnfoot, near Fairlk^ 
30//t Nov. 1825. 

UlR EDITOR, 

It hath pleased Providence gra- 
ciously to spin out my thread of life 
to upwards of three- score years, and 
though, during this long period| 1 
have had my own trials,, yet. L have 
been enabled to pass thro^U my 
pilgrimage in friendship mtb ajjl 
men. My thinly - scattered . white 
hairs do not betoken much wrathful 
passion in ray frail frame, but the 
little that doth lodge there, was 
mightily provoked by a paper in your 
Magazine, caUed A Day at Fairlie^’ 
in which the writer has made some 
statements of a very strange nature^^ 
and, may 1 gently add, not much t^t 
his credit, or to the credit of the r^r 
tional inhabitants of Fairlie* These 
statements it behoveth me to corr^c> 
but the author, whoever he is, shall 
be treated in the same, merciful 
manxicr:by which all ray corrections 
were distipguislieil when I bore sway 
among the graceless youth of Fair-t, 
lie. My maxim indeed hath alwaya^.^>i 
been, Saaviler inmodo, fortiter in 

The paper in question was lai(|^^ 
by inc, in the performance of ray 
ordinary duties as Chairman, before 


the Select Literary Society of Fairlie, 
at their last monthly, meeting, ami 
it gave rise to a very animateil dis- 
cussion among the members, the re- 
sult of which was, a unanimous rc- 
solutioa that the Secretary should 
address a letter to you on the sj^b* 
ject. I have tjbe honour to hold the 
office of Secretary, as well as that of 
Chairman ; but that the resolution 
migiff he fairly treated, J cap assure 
you, that though it met with my 
approbation as Chairman, I allowed 
it, as Secretary, to pass 
This honest conduct oU my par 
however, did not protect me, or even 
the harmless resolution, fro^ tha ri^ 
baldly of the village worthies. John. 
Jamieson, (he of the wooden limb,) 
who is somewhat addicted to claver- 
ing, alleged that 1 treated the tpem- 
b^. tu a gill in Robin Macnaiight'^ 
with a view to wheedle thepn^ 
the, vote* John seems to think: that 
nobody is acute Enough to recollect 
thiat he also sells a gill, an4 likes, 
custom. Old Hugh Miller th^ black- 
smith could not refrain front 
usual sSreasm, that ray epistle ..wetdd> 
.prove that I bad more tiihber 
bers about me than my^vl^jS leg--a 
coarse allusion to my wmhtmatc 
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loss of ilub limb, and substitution of 
a wooden stump ; but Hugh liatli 
never forgotten that on his application 
to become a member of the Society 
he was black-balled, and he hath 
always blamed me as the cause, say- 
ing, vainly enough, that / could not 
bear a rival near my petty throne. 
John Shearer, too, had his stupid 
joke on the subject; and even old 
W^illie Gow, who can do nothing 
but drive Mr P— — 'a shandrydan, 
and talk nonsense to any body silly 
enough to listen to him, liad the im- 
pudence to vent a vulgar oath, and 
add, that if he had a glass extra any 
morning, ho would do the job much 
belter than the old lilting School- 
master — meaning me. I mention all 
these things to you, not merely to 
shew you the malicious nature of 
my ncMghbours, and the impertinent 
opposition they offer to the Society’s 
proceedings, but to satisfy you that 
the Select Society is indeed a power- 
f al one, raised far above th^ envy of 
the clacban of Fairlic,and'onc, there- 
fore, to whose commands, expressed 
by their unworthy Secretary, it be- 
eometb YOU to attend* 

My first obseroe is , — That the So- 
ciety require to know, with all con- 
venient speed, who is the author of 
the production ’ycleped A Day at 
Fairlie?" One of our ready-spoken 
members guessed him to be a Glas- 
gO vvbooksellcr — a thin, stooping roan, 
with a long nose and a sharp visage 
— who went about our village poking 
for news and scandal, many a blessed 
day during the bye-gone summer. 
Another member, a very sagacious 
man, pronounced the guilty wight to 
be a . scarecrow creature, as lean as 
an author, amazingly fond of sport- 
ing nankeens on a rainy day, and re- 
gularly equipped in black Saxony 
during the days of warmth and 
sunshine. This personage attracted 
great attention, not merely from the* 
j^euliarity of his dress, but also from 
a ^rpng propensity to something 
}ik^;;'i||le$ping and dreaming, during 
sauntering walks in which he 
indull^ dilmself along our beach. 
He was a great favourite with old 
Fran'eis Tarbet's wife ; and, verily, 
hfs carbutiiidod nose and jaws, and 
Afra Tatbfet'is suspected jnrof^ensity ' 
, ft> e^liilurotlng liquids, did seem, to 
tli tlem for boon comikmiou^, who 
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could feel for each oibcr s woe, and 
administer to each others coinfoit in 
their devotions at the shrine of the 
jolly deity. In support of this opi- 
nion, it was strongly urged that old 
Mrs Tarbet was the only intimate 
acquaintance of the strange-looking 
man of whom I am jiow speaking, 
and that the paper in your Maga- 
zine bore evident marks of having 
been concocted by the two worthies, 
in John Jamieson’s but-and-ben. 
It humbly appeareth to me, how- 
ever, that the .author of the obnox- 
ious paper must have been one of 
the young whippcrsiiapper Advocates 
who visited Mr K— — in the course 
of the summer ; pert laddies, who 
perhaps can rave very prettily about 
villas, and sycamores^ and lawns, 
and such things, but in whose hands 
I would be very loath to trust a law- 
suit about a cabbage- stock. One of 
them asked tno, when opposite to 
iny own* door, and looking at me 
through a quizzing-glass the mean- 
while, if I recollected when the lofty 
sycamore before us bad been planted. 
Sycamore! sycamore! the boy meant 
the planc-treo that spreads its bran- 
ches over my dwelling, and at the 
root of .which 1 had erected a most 
convenient pig-house! 1 gave him 
a snubber, by telling him it was 
pretty plaia that the tree had been 
planted before he could see, . He 
asked me no more questions. It is 
not the first time that Andrew Allan 
has sent an Edinburgh lawyer to the 
right-about. I recollect well — but 
the story is extraneous. 1 conclude, 
then, with requesting you to inform 
the Society whether 1 am right in 
my conjecture as tp the author. 

My second observe ii , — That the 
society wish to correct the errors 
which have crept into the individual 
and topographical descriptions of tlie 

Da’y lit FairTie." The gentles, to 
do them justice, are well enough, 
though perhaps somewhat too highly 
praised oy your contributor ; that is 
to say, they spend some time and 
some money among us, and they 
sometimes take a dip in the seas and 
sometimes go to church on Sundays, 
— and they say good»day td me when 
I meet them, and, I believe, say 
little more to Mr Parlanc, their ,/«- 
shionuble schoolmaster ; for although, - 
Co make room for him, they dismissed 
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iiic‘. A)h 1 ab to tbi ir Iiouscs aiul vil- 
Tas, .'ll you call ihoni, tliey too are 

well I'jiougli. Professor iM 's 3 

loUago is a small Iiut like my own, 
built of stone and lime, and covered 
with thatch ; the two fine villas on 
the shore arc very pretty, if green 
paint on the outside of any house be 

pretty : Mr P ’s cluster of liouscs 

is either a non-descript, or is best 
known by the comparison of my son 
.fohn, a clever young man, and the 
Professor's gardener, who says it rc- 
semblos one-half of a hunch of grapes, 
after it has been perpendicularly cut 
through I he centre, and laid on the 
ground. W lien .sjieakiiig of Mr P — , 

I may mention, that the projected 
balloon is not altogether of iron ; on 
the contrary, a web of fine strong 
plaiding is at this moment weaving 
in Patrick Dogherty’s broadest loom 
for its use, and Dogherty is under 
contiact to finish the web in the 
month of December next, that the 
whole apparatus maybe prepared and 
ready for trial wdicii the equinoctial 
gales visit us in March or April 
182 (i. 

Mjj thud nhserre is, — That our 
Society lament most especially the 
obvious ignorance of your contribu- 
tor, respecting the past history of 
Fairlie. On this topic I intend to 
be very brief, having already writ- 
ten a pretty long account of the chief 
matters which have occurred in our 
eventful annals, from the year 512, 
to the beginning of the reign of his 
present Majesty, which is to be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming volume of 
the Transactions'of our Literary So- 
eiety. APheii this account (which of 
course includes a very particular dc- 
scripiion of the ship Don Philip, one 
of the Spanish Armada, stranded off 
our shore in Queen Dess's time) ap- 
pears in print, the reading public 
will learn, that so lately as thirty 
years ago, our po])ulation was whol- 
ly composed of fishers, smugglers, 
and sea-captains, — that at tin’s period 
Greenock was a elachan, and its har- 
bour small and incommodious, — and 
that every vessel which cleared from 
tliat inconsiderable and unsafe port 
dropped into Fairlie Roads, and there 
rode at anchor till the owners had 
prepared their final instructions for 
the Hki])pt*rs. The departures for fo- 
reign climes weic not so numerous 
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in tlio^e days as they aie now : and 
ofren has a vessel rested Iier liinhers 
on tlu‘ waves opposite our doors, for 
two or tlircc weeks at a time, to givt* 
the inercliants an opportunity of col- 
lecting all dispatches for her destina- 
tion. These wcie the days of joy, 
and mirth, and comfort, and fun ! 
The inn then existed in all its glory ! 
Its signboard decorated the stately 
plane, (I hate the new-fangled word 
sycamore,) where now rlie iron- 
staple, on which it hung, alone re- 
mains to point out its former glorious 
use. 'fen, yea, twenty sail of gallant 
merchantmen have I seen anchored 
ill our Roads at one time, whose cap- 
tains and crews have caroused among 
us till our villagers scarcely knew 
tliern or one another. Oft has the 
welkin rung till the midnight hour, 
and even morning has dawned on our 
jollity. Mrs Ritchie furnished the 
captains and myself with brandy in 
the parlour, — to the crews she dis- 
pensed home-brewed ale in the 
spence,-— ale that would make (he 
degenerated heels of modern sailors 
dance a few cantrips, before each had 
stowed a pint in his wallet, — ale, in 
comparison of which the modem 
stuif called fl/c is fit for hogs only. 
In my mind's eye, I still see the good 
dame, — her silver locks pec^ping 
from a cap of the finest starched 
lawn, — her gown of flowered silk, 
tucked with care at each side, — her 
white linen apron pure as the driven 
snow ; and the hand clad witli broad 
gold rings, and countenance full 
of content, which bade each guest a 
hearty welcome ! I could almost 
worship her image, as the last repre- 
sentative of all that was jocund in 
Fairlie, of all that was desirable in 
woman. My own Janet, though a 
decent woman and a worthy wife, 
will not bear a comparison witli Mrs 
Ritchie. How divinely she looked 
when she entered our parlour, bade 
us all welcome, and ushered in Peg- 
gy-daft, lively, bonny Peggy — with 
the iirst stoup of brandy ! And when 
the parting glass came round, — when 
the excellent dame opened the pre- 
cious garJevine — a gardevinc which 
had been recovered from the wreck 
of the Don Philip, and was strongly 
jointed and bound with brass — and 
poured out to each of us a full good^ 
night, the stoutest heart amongst us 
A‘ N 



worshipped our adinirahle hostess, 
and was fain to hurry from her pre- 
sence, to prevent a display of un- 
manly feeling! Verily, the recol- 
lection of these things is almost as 
good as a dram to me* Ilut you. 
Sir, who never knew them, aqd 
many hundreds besides you, must 
jiostpone their respective gratifica- 
tions, as I now postpone my farther 
observations on your Day at Fair- 
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lie,” until the first volume of our 
Society's Transactions be published ; 
and on that occasion you and they 
will discover what obligations have 
been conferred on all his readers, hy 

Your humble Servant, 

Andrew Allan, 
Sometime Schoolmaster of 
Fait He, now residing at 
Burn foot, there. 


To the Ani'ora Burcaits.'^Crtlical IVuL 


Co Surora JSorcalfe, 


Ye visions of refulgent light 
That gleam beyond the wintry night, 

Say whence your living fires that glow 
llnqiiench’d amid the Polar snow ! 

From what profound sepulchral cave, 

Far down beneath the Arctic wave. 

In darkness, have ye glided forth. 

The sheeted spectres of the North ? 

To Fancy’s raptur’d eye ye seotn 
The forms tliat live in northern drCam, 
Valhalla’s gods, of mightiest name. 

Their standard o’er the Pole unfuil’ii, 
And waving wide their swords of flame, 
In vengeance o’er a guilty world. 

But now your airy dance is o’er, 

Through heaven’s Iiigh vault ye wave no 
more, 

But where the earth and sky unite, 

Lie blended it| ooo cloud of light, 


Where radiant volumes softly gUnv 
Like sunset light on hills of snou ; 

As if beneath th’ horizon’s bound, 

Where Summer smil’d in endless round, 
And Day his eyelids never clos’d. 

Some sunny clime in light repos’d ; 
While scenes of bliss we find not heic 
Beneath that golden aiinosplierc.~i 
How like the world, that shines s(v 
bright, 

Eie our w'orn feet its paths explore, 
When Hope has jiour’d her meteor 
light 

The distant landscape o’er ! 

As fair those gladsome visions seem, 
Beheld in youth’s roiiiantic dream, — 

As soon to hopeless gloom consign'd, 
They leave as dark a niglit Ixihind. 

C. IL I. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON 

1. The lAterarif Souvenir : or. Cabinet of Poet rif and Romance fur 18'Jfi. 

Edited hif Alai'ic A, Watts, London : Hurst, Robinson Co. 

2. Forget-nie^Not^for ; published hy Acker mann, London. 

3 Th£ Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Rctnemhrancer. London : 


Baynes 4' Son, 

Althouth wc cannot help saying 
that these little works, and various 
others of the same kind, sent fortii 
about Christmas, are much better suit- 
cd for the tastes and capacities of 
pretty misses in their teens, than for 
the study of grave matrons and spec- 
tacled reviewers, yet there is much 
that is delightful in their beautifully 
printed pages ; and no one, we are 
sure, can look upon their embellish- 
ments without being satisfied that 
the art of engraving was never car- 
ried to greater perfection on so small 
a scale. In saying this, we refer 
particularly to the first Engraving by 
Rolls, in the Literary Souvenir, en- 
titled Lovers’ Quarrels,” and to 


that entitled Contemplation/’ by 
E. Findeii', at the beginning of the 
Forget-me-Not. 

In looking over the works we have 
mentioned, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr Watts has been more suc- 
cessful than any of his rivals, in con- 
tributing to the public gratification. 
Ilis own contributions are of a cha- 
racter pleasing, varied, and some- 
times powerful. The names of Bowr- 
ing, Alontgomery, J3arton, Hogg, 
Mrs Hemans, Miss Landon, and 
other authors of celebrity, who ap- 
pear in the list of contributors, arc a 
pledge that there must be some va- 
luable materials for the production, 
at least of entertainment, if not of 
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drop reflection and useful instruction, 
i'lie Germans seem to have been bur 
piecursors in works of the kind 
which we arc cpn sidering ; and the 
rcMiiarkable success- which has at- 
tended these publications in this 
country, shews very plainly that 
they were really a desideratum in our 
literature. • If they had only the ef- 
i cct of superseding, to a small extent, 
ilie deplorable trashy stuff which, 
under the names of tales and stories, 
crowds the shelves of circulating li- 
]>raries, and tlie brains of beardless 
boys and simpering girls, we should 
consider they bad done an essential 
service to the morals of the country. 
Some of the stories, both in prose 
and verse, are silly enough ; but we 
have not seen in any of them one 
sentence, the tendency of which was 
|o injure, directly or indirectly, 
the received principles of moral and 
religious belief. Indeed, the cha- 
racter of the Editors and Publishers 
of the works is a sort of guarantee 
for their purity in these respects. 
And, doubtles.s, the well-known an- 
xiety of parents and near relations, 
however worthless themselves, to 
protect their children and young 
connections from imbibing incorrect 
principles, is another most powerful 
reason why the Editors and Publish- 
ers of these works must be specially 
on their guard, to exclude from their 
pages every thing that is the least 
equivocal in a moral point of view. 
We are not sure that the Amulet 
has not gone a little too far in its 
pretensions to extra purity, when it 
calls itself the Chrislian and Literary 
Remembrancer. To call it an un- 
christian publication is not our pur- 
pose ; but the name would lead us 
to suppose that there was more space 
given to articles chiefly of a religious 
oast than it will be actually found 
to contain. We think, therefore, it 
would have been better to omit this 
part of its designation entirely, as it 
will probably cause some disappoint- 
ment to various antique Methoclisti- 
cal dames living in the country, 
who, from the title, may have been 
induced to order it for their sweet 
little nieces. 

Let us return for a moment to our 
favourite, Mr Watts. One of the 
prettiest and most touching articles in 
his collection, is that composed by 


Mr Watts hirnself, entiiled, ” My 
Own Fireside;’' 

My own Fireside ! those simple worths 
Can bid the sueetest dreams arise, 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And till with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can prise 
That doth not in thy sphere ahide^ 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

JVIy own — My own Fire-side ! 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 

To thee my Imrthen’d .spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The .smile whose truth hath oft been 
tried ; 

What, then, are this world’s tinsel joys 
To thee — My own Fireside-! 

Oh may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
I'o thy herrt-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be. 

Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 

Be still my Eden, bright to me, 

My own— M y own Fibeside ! 

The elegant little poem of the 
Troubadour, and Richard Occur de 
Lion, by Mrs Hemans, possesses all 
the characteristics of strong poetical 
feeling and elegant expression, by 
which tliis lady has rendered her- 
self so conspicuous among the living 
poets of her country. The Old 
Manor-house" is a kind of a '' Tam 
O' Shanter" tale, in which we rather 
think we can trace the hand of a 
writer little linown by name, but 
whose poetical eflbrts, on a small and 
fugitive scale, have commanded a 
considerable share of public applau.se. 
Charlie Dinmont, in the Rorder 
Chronicler, by Hogg, is a well-drawn, 
rougli sketch of a moorland f’armcr ; 
and we really should have liked to 
see more of such sketches, rough 
though they be, scattered up and 
’ down the volume. They might have 
well occupied the place of some silly 
love-stories, containing quantities of 
feeble, milk-and-water sentimenta- 
lity, which has already been a thou- 
sand times repeated in the poetry, 
plays, and romances of every nation 
that ever produced poetry, plays, 
or romances. ^Ve do beg of Mr 
Watls, when he prepares the Sou- 
venir of I82r, as we hope and wish 
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hi' nriy do, that he will be on his 
giiaiil against .silljjlstu, as well as 
against irrcligioii- and immorality. 
Don’t let iiiiii be in the least afraid 
that any of the young ladies and 
gentlemen wlioread, understand, and 
admire the Waverlcy Novels, will fail 
to read and admire his little work, 
although it should contain a good 
many passages which would be quite 
unintelligible in a nursery, or even 
in an elementary boarding-school for 
young masters or misses. 

Altliough various names of those 
whom we have mentioned as the best 
contributors to tlie Souvenir also 
»appear in the lists of Ackenuamrs 
hcautifully-embellislied '' Forget-me- 
Not,’* we do not find their articles 
very numerous in it, or that the col- 
lection i> on the whole* to be com- 
pared to that of Mr Watts, either 
for variety or excellence. We hate 
the puerile talk about that most par- 
ticularly puerile, semi-barbarous ac- 
ciiniulation of large cups and candle- 
sticks, called the ‘‘ Pavilion” at 
Jiriglitoii. Miss Mitford’s V'illage 
Sketch IS really very good, although 
not quite nc\\. The Literary Da- 
zette, which has now become a very 
poor thing indeed, so bepraised and 
riattered Miss Laudon for the enor- 
mous quantities of romantic, whin- 
ing nonsense whicli she poured out 
in her poems of the Improvisatrice 
and the Troubadour, that the wliole 
world was moved to buy them. W^e 
too were guilty of this foolisli act, 
and so severely have Wv' felt the bite 
indicted by our rashness in so part- 
ing with our money, that we were 
on the point of foreswearing for ever 
all the poetry that should liereafter 
be made by women, whether ugly or 
pretty, young or old. Miss Laudon, 
we understand, is young and pretty ; 
and the more shame to her that she 
occupies herself in making nonsense 
verses, when she should be acquir- 
ing sense-like accomplishments, untb 
shewing herself in the world, for the 
purpose of getting a husband with 
all convenient, speed. But this is 
merely by the bye. Miss Laudon 
seems td be struck with the poetic 
frenzy ; but we really cannot see 
that thergl^any more method in 
her as exhibited in the 

little puny pieces of the Forgft-iue- 
Not, than was to he found in any of 
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her foniu'r ia\ingj’, about led- cross 
knights and ladye’s loves. 

In the little book called the Amu- 
let, of which we have already spoken, 
we find a variety of pieces entitled 
Essays on” this, that, or t’other 
tiling. This is an odd, old-fashion- 
ed, Spectator-and-Tattlor sort of a 
way of announcing the subject of 
discourse. AFe would as lief be con- 
demned to read through Bunyaii's 
Pilgrim’s Progress six times running, 
as to read once through any given 
article, however short, whicl) should 
be headed An Essay.” W Ijy, it is 
only the utter tag-rag and bob-tail 
of literary men that ever' think of 
using these frightful old-w'orld words. 
An Essay.” Mr Editor of tho 
Amulet, see that you never again use 
such -words, unless you are anxious 
that your hijoa should meet with 
contempt or total neglect, in a woild 
which is ruled and tyrannized over by 
names, and the phantoms of names. 


■1. Luconics, or the Best WoVits nf 
the Best Authors, London : Ito/fs. 
This is a small, unpu tending work, 
the first number of which only has 
yet been published. It contains 
short extracts from itll that lias been 
w’ritteii by the most celebrated mo- 
ralists and literary men, domestic 
and foreign, ancient and modi in 
The publishers say that the woi k i^, 
to be coinjirisi d in twelve sucli parr<: 
as the one wliicli lias lately been is- 
sued from the press, and we have no 
doubt, that if the remainder of it is 
executed with the same care as tlie 
first small number, wc shall by tliis 
selection become possessed of tlie 
wisest and most celebrated thoughts 
and sayings of the most distinguished 
men of all ages and nations, and in 
particular, wc shall obtain, in a very 
tangible form, the results of the ex- 
perience and reasonings of our own 
great philosophers and moralists, 
from Bacon, to Johnson and Frank- 
lin. Many a one will tlius be in- 
duced to peruse moio at largo the 
woiks of those eminent men from 
whom these excellent extracts are 
made, and many a one may receive 
practical benefit from the best riih s 
of eaiihly wisdom, brought so con* 
vciiiently within their rcacli. 
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Tins Society, was instituted in 
Kdiiiburgh twelve months ago, and 
oiir attention has been drawn to it 
by an account of the proceedings at 
its first Annual Meeting, recently 
published. Since ever wo knew any 
thing of the civil and ecclesiastical 
iiistory of our country, it has appear- 
ed to* us a monstrous — an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon, that the people of 
Scotland, who, during tlie execrable 
reigns of the two last sovereigns of 
the house of Stewart, had fought, 
and surtered, and died in the cause 
of civil and religious freedom, — who, 
by their zeal and succcs^3ful perseve- 
rance in that cause, had secured to 
themselves, and apparently to their 
posterity, an ccclc.sia.stical constitu- 
tion, the most liberal and perfect 
that had been seen till. that period, 
.should yield, witliout any efficient 
vesi'itanee, to that disgraceful law of 
<^acon .\nnc‘, which, by a most di- 
rect. and barefaced violation of the 
Act of Union, and in defiance of the 
known feelings of the country, de- 
prived the Christian people of the 
right of clioosing their own religious 
instructor's. Nothing, we conceive, 
could have produced such a torpor in 
the nation, except the dread of being 
hopelessly involved in the horrors of 
sucli another di.sastroiis and bloody 
persecution as that from which they 
had but lately escaped. But to what- 
ever cause tins apathy to tlieir own 
established rights and highest inter- 
ests may be attributable, certain it 
is, that a pnsillanimoii.s and degrad- 
ing acquiescence has been manifest- 
ed by the majority of tlic influential 
classes, and of the Kstablislicd Clergy 
of the country, in this daring Legis- 
lative, or rather Aristocratic outrage, 
from the time it was committed to 
the period in , which the Society, 
whose Report is now before us, was 
instituted. No doubt, there Were 
complaint.s now and then heaid, in 
various parts of the country, against 
ihe violent intni.sion of (flergymen, 
!)y reckless Patrons, and the decrees 
oi the majority of a reckless and ty» 
rannical luling party of churchmen 
in the Reelosiastieal (Courts. These, 
however, WTie mere temporary and 


partial ebullitions of popular feeling, 
which were not followed by any co«- 
bined attempt to rectify the great 
evil. Men at last sunk under tlic 
contest as hopeless, and either be- 
came totally indifferent to all reli- 
gious instruction, or sought and 
found relief for their oftended con- 
sciences in the Meetings of Dissen- 
ters. The cold and repulsive manners 
of the ruling party in the Church, — 
tlieir contemptuous disregard of the 
once acknowledged right of at least a 
portion of the people to a voice in the 
nomination of their Pastors, and a 
conviction that this spirit might be 
encountered with the hope of some 
success, if not of ultimate triumph, — 
at last has roused a number of res- 
pectable individuals, to associate for 
the purpose of mitigating some of the 
evils of the existing sysiem of ('hiircli 
Patfonage. 'Phey have laid dowm 
the great principle, that the people 
who j)ay for their religious instruc- 
tion ought to have some influence 
in the nomination of those by whom 
they are to be instructed. In defin- 
ing tlio extent of this influence, the 
Society has cndciivourcd to avoid the 
questionable extreme of giving to 
every individual, male and female, 
arrived at the years of discretion, a 
vote in tlie election of a Clergyman, 
and has declared that its principle is to 
settle the right of election in the male 
licads of luinilies, who liavcheen for a 
certain pei iod in full communion with 
the Church. By thus circumscrib- 
ing the right of suflVage, the Society 
meets the wretched, sopliistical aigu- 
inent used as the reason for passing 
Queen Anne's Act, and still maintain- 
ed, after a thousand refutations, that 
an extended popular election must 
always be attended with violent heats 
and animosities, alike injurious to 
the peace of society and the intcrc.sts 
of true religion. The proposed body 
of electors must, in almost every in- 
stance, be small, and yet we conceive 
that abundant provision is thus made 
that the wishes of tlie great majority 
of the population of every parish 
will be attended to, and these dreaded 
animosities almost entirely avoided. 

1 1 is very ck.ir, that the head of a fa- 
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inily, if lie govern it as every Chris- 
tian ought to do, mii^t have a mate- 
rial, and almost necessary control 
over the opinions and conduct of the 
other members of his family, and that 
hbnee the utility of giving to any of 
them' a voice in an election, must 
be at least extremely questionable^ 
probably injurious. 

Wq nave heard, in our ordinary 
intercourse with society, — we have 
read in newspapers and pamphlets, 
the most calumnious accusations 
thrown out against the motives of the 
members of this Society, and more 
particularly against some of the Re- 
verend Gentlemen who espouse its 
cause, as if it were their wish to es- 
tablish a monopoly of Church Pa- 
tronage in their own favour, and 
hence secure the reign of priests, in- 
stead of the present reign of aristocrats. 
^Ve have no doubt that the Reverend 
C:^entlcmcn to whom we refer, con- 
scious of the purity of their own mo- 
tives, and satisfied of the excellence of 
their purpose to co-operate in obtain- 
ing for the people of their country a 
long-lost and invaluable privilege, 
laugh to scorn the base calumnies 
raised against themselves, and the 
equally base attempts to counteract 
and overturn the spread of those 
principles of religious freedom which 
this Society has been so instrumental 
in diffusing over the country. 

Misrepresentation and falsehood 
have been added to calumny ; and 
the men who have so long reigned 
with absolute sway in the ecclesias- 
tical courts of the country, alarmed 
that the power wdiich they have so 
long held only to abuse it, may soon 
slip entirely from* their grasp, have 
set themselves, with all the avharne^ 
incni whicli of old characterized their 
predecessors of the infallible Church 
of Home, to ridicule, to calumniate, 
and, if possible, to ruin the Society, 
which, with contracted means, and 
few supporters, has begun its opera- 
tions with the assertion of a princi- 
ple which we have no doubt will be 
nailed with approbation, and finally 
carried to a practical issue by the 
people of this country. Of one thing 
we are certain, that all who are Jt/Vi- 
ccrchj attached to the principles of 
the great Kcvoliitioii, and to that 
(constitution, in Church or State, 
jwhich was then so happily establish- 
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ed, must approve of the objects which 
the Society has in view, which aie 
only, in effect, to bring back the 
Church of Scotland to that purity of 
government and discijdine which it 
was her proud ^listinction to have at- 
tained at the glorious epoch to which 
we refer. 

Sensible as we are that many per- 
sons shew an apathy to the cause of 
this reform, from an ignorance of 
the real foundations on which this 
Society rests, wc think it is but jus- 
tice to the respectable gentlemen who 
have chosen to give their services 
gratuitously to promote its objects,, 
to quote at length the Resolutions 
moved and adopted at its formation. 
They arc as follow : 

^‘Resolved, I. That the meeting do 
form 'themselves into a Society, to be 
called ^ The Society in Scotland Jar 
Iinyrovinfy the Sy intern oj’ Church 
Patronage,’ with Auxiliaries in other 
towns and parishes, — The object of 
which shall be, to acquire rights of 
Patronage, and to scevre the noun-^ 
nation of acccytahlc Mm is ter s, hy sd- 
tling them on a popular principle, ak 
well as by every means to excite at- 
tention to the importance of this 
branch of Ecclesiastical polity, so as 
to ameliorate the exercise of Patron- 
age, in those instances where the 
right cannot be acquired. 

“ II. That, without proposingany 
very extended right of suffrage, it 
shall, accordingly, be the object of 
this Institution to settle the nomina- 
tion in all rights of patronage to he 
acquired by it, on a body of 'i’rustecs, 
who shall exercise the same, accoid- 
ing to an election to be made by the 
Male Heads oJ‘ families, who have 
been in full covtniunion with tiu 
Church fur a certain lime previous to 
any vacancy ; — a class of persons, 
compared to the whole population, 
necessarily limited in number, while 
they are, of all others, the most 
deeply interested in, and the most 
likely to make a proper choice of a 
pastor. 

‘'111. That, in order to secure 
the successful commencement of the 
system, it shall be in the power of 
the Directors, .‘ here they shall sec 
cause, on occasion of the first election 
taking place after acquiring a Pairon- 
age, to submit a list of names, not 
fewer than six, from among which 
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such first election sliall be made, and 
to repeat this course, should new 
vacancies occur tvUhin ten i/ears 
from the first appointment, (he rif^ht 
thencejhrujurd in all cases to become 
^)opular. 

IV. That all subscribers of a 
penny a- week for a year, of 10s. (id. 
annually, or £.5 in a single sum, (ad- 
mitted during the first year of the 
Institution, by the Directors, and 
thcncefortli by ballot at a general 
meeting,) the heir-at-law of any per- 
son disponing a Patronage to the So- 
eiety, and one of the executors of 
persons bequeathing £.50 to it, shall 
be members of the Head and Auxi- 
liary Societies- 

‘‘ V. 'I'hat the members shall meet 
annually in Kdinburgh, on the third 
Friday of November, and elect a Pre- 
sident, Six \^ice Presidents ; Twelve 
Extraordinary and Twenty-four Or- 
dinary Directors, of which last, one 
sliall be Treasurer and one Secre- 
tary, and that Extraordinary General 
Meetings shall be called on the desire 
of any ten members, duly advertised. 

I’liat one of the Directors of 
each Auxiliary Society chosen by it 
hliall be a Director of the Parent 
Society. 

“ VII. That while the suppiort of 
persons of all denominations shall be 
solicited for the Society, those in full 
communion with the Church of Scot- 
land shall alone be Ordinary Direc- 
tors. 

“ VIII. That the Ordinary Direc- 
tors (five a quorum) shall have the 
sole management of the affairs of the 
Society, and shall have power, in set- 
tling Patronages, to provide all neces- 
sary regulations for carrying the prin- 
ciples of the institution into effect.^ 

‘MX- That all office-bearers shall 
be removable by a majority of the 
Annual Meetings, or of any Extraor- 
dinary Meeting, confirmed at a second 
Extraordinary IMeeting. 

“ X. That the Treasurer shall de- 
posit the Society's funds, while not 
otherwise invested, with a bank 
named by the Directors, on an ac- 
compt to be kept iiv his name ‘ for 
the Society' (to be operated on by 
his drafts, countersigned by a Di- 
rector) ; that farther investments 
shall he made at the pleasure of the 
Directors, and that the Treasurer's 
accompts shall be balanced yearly. 
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“ XI. That all motions relative to 
the laws shall be submitted to the 
Directors, and notified at least two 
months previous to the meeting at 
which they are to be disposed of ; 
and Laws once established shall not 
be repeale^l or altered, unless by the 
consent of two-thirds of a General 
Meeting. 

XII. That this Institution .shall 
be indissoluble, unless by the unani- 
mous consent of the members." 


We. regret that we have m)t at 
present leisure or space to enter into 
any commentary on the spirit and 
tendency of these Resolutions ; l)ut so 
far as wc can see at present, the for- 
mation of such a Society, which may 
operate as a national organ for ex- 
pressing in strong terms, both to the 
Legislature of the Country and the 
Legislature of the Scottish Church, 
the opinion of the country on a lead- 
ing feature in its present ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, is one of the signs 
of the times not to be overlooked, 
but to be studied calmly and deeply 
by every one who holds the temporal 
and the eternal interests of his fel- 
low-country in any sort of esteem. 

Should we have said any thing 
unadvisedly in tlic course of these 
few hurried observations, we shall ho 
glad to be corrected ; and wo have 
only to regret, in closing them, that 
we have not room for the insertion 
of any part of the able and powerful 
speeches of Mr Hume, M.P., and of 
the Rev. Dr Thomson, at tlie late 
meeting. The impression which these 
and some other speakers made on that 
occasion, will not be soon cffiiced 
from the memory of those who heard 
them. Strong practical sense, and 
a constant appeal to principles which 
(he experience of ages has rendered 
indubitable, marked every sentence 
spoken by these gentlemen. The 
people of Scotland, we trust, will pro- 
fit by the example which lias bLon 
set to them by a few, who, undismay- 
ed by the frown of power — unawed 
by tiie hateful breath of calumny, 
have, through evil report and good 
report, asserted boldly their attach- 
ment to that form of government 
which was possessed by the Church 
of Scotland in the earlier and purer 
pcrio<ls of its existence. 
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« OML stir lip, this gay, merry morn, 

We will welcome the iiew'-ycar in 
AVith usquebaugh, hot-pint and horn, 

W^ith shouting and joy-giving din. 

rile clock hath already struck One, 

The people are all now abroad, 
oans either lamp, moonlight, or sun, 

To illumine their darksome road. 

Tlicn stop just a little, my friends ; 

I think it were belter by far, 

And it surely would answer all ends, 

'J'o enjoy ourselves just where we aie. 

'Jlicn pull in the table and chairs, 

And heap up more coals on tlic fire. 

And then lot us drown all our cares, 

AVhile our spirits mount liif^licr and liighei ! 

rhe old year, like the riumix of old. 

Hath ta*en wings to itself and away ; 

>VhiIc out of the very same mould, 

A new- year will beam on us to-day. 

Then fill up your glasses, and here’s 
yv' -cess to the year Tw’enty-six I 
Afay the foes that try to come near’s, 

Afcct with buffet, blow, cudgels, and kicks ! 

The Greeks ’gainst the Turks have been fighting, 
Their liberty lost to regain ; 

Thank God, we have ours to dcliglit in, 

>Vhich in spite of them all we'll retain. 

'riioiigh radicals may make a noise, 

And weavers be bang’d in their yarn, 

And a squad of red-hot Irish boys 
Transport themselves just for an airing, — 

Though grumblers for changes may fret, 

And steam- packets still go to pot. 

And fools may more joint-stocks create. 

To set their own noddles afloat : 

Yet, in spite of these moats on its face, 

The year will jog merrily through, 

And day unto day will give chase, 

Hntil all disappear from our view. 

So have })a.ss'd, and will pass all our years, 

Like clouds the pale moon floating past, 

AYhich one moment is dim, but appears 
In all its bright lustre at last. 
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the life of HIATTHEW BAILLIE, M.». BY JAMES WABDROF, SUBGEON- 
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The most generally attractive and 
seducing kinds of literary works are 
Romances, Adventures, and Biogra- 
phical Accounts of eminent Indivi- 
duals : 1st, because they are level to 
the capacities of all classes of readers ; 
and, Si2dly, because they gradually 
and insensibly awaken so intense an 
interest, that the reader frequently 
identifies himself with the hero of 
the tale. Of the three kinds of 
writing above specified, Biography, 
though, perhaps, not the most in 
vogue, (as the French say,) is by far 
the most useful, because it exhibits 
men as they really were, and pictures 
events as they actually occurred. In 
fact, it presents numerous circum- 
stances and events, some of which 
every reader of, experience and can- 
dour may bring home to himself : 
it shows the rocks and shoals on 
which others have split — the Scylla? 
and Charybdes of life ; it holds up to 
sight the happy destiny of some, 
the luckless stars of others, and the 
extraordinary varieties of this ever- 
fleeting sceiie ; it exhibits the man- 
ner in which men, through the ex- 
ercise of talents, as well as by indus- 
try and perseverance, have risen to 
eminence ; it presents to view the 
rewards of good conduct, virtue, and 
religion, while it depicts the disgrace 
and miserable terniinatioii of folly, 
immorality, and wickedness. In fact. 
Biography is a mirror, in which 
the experienced may see themselves, 
and in which the inexperienced may 
find a standard for the guidance of 
their lives. Therefore, as the study 
of distinguished characters is of the 
highest utility to the human race, it 
is with pleasure we hail every bio- 
graphical memoir of eminent men. 

Dr Baillie's name is universally 
known, and stands in the highest 


rank of medical fame ; of course, an , 
account of his works, and more espe- 
cially the outlines of his life, lay 
claim to general attention. 

Dr Baillic’s works are so well 
known, and so highly esteemed by 
the medical world, that they require 
not one word to be said in their 
praise. We allude more especially 
to the Morbid Anatomy t> and the 
Plates which illustrate that work. 
His miscellaneous papers are less 
known, because they were scattered 
throughout the transactions of va- 
rious societies, but some of them are 
very valuable. We are therefore glad 
to see a complete edition of Dr Bail- 
lie’s works, edited by a distinguisheil 
individual, who was adequate for the 
task he undertook. 

Wardrop's edition of Baillie's 
works consists of two very unequal 
volumes, and we regret that their 
price should have been fixed at more 
than a guinea. The first, and by 
far the smallest volume, contains a 
concise and elegant account of the 
life of Dr BailJie, by the Editor ; and 
a collection of miscellaneous papers, 
dissertations, and dissettions, by the 
author : while, in the second volume, 
we find ** Prclirunanj Observations 
on Diseased Structures f by the Edi- 
tor ; and the sixth edition of the 
Morbid Anatomy. We should think 
that an octavo cheap edition of the 
Plates illustrative of the Morbid An- 
atoniy would be an excellent accom- 
paniment to these voIumcsS, and we 
trust that the Editor will take this 
measure into consideration, if he has 
not done so already. 

It is rarely that we touch on me- 
dical subjects, but we have been in- 
duced to give -some account of Dr 
Baillie's works, in consequence of the 
high character be attained in his 


• Prefixed to Mr Watdrop’s Edition of Dr Baillie’s Works. 

It has been observed, that Dr Baillie’s work on Morbid Anatomy was defective 
in its account of symptoms and histories of diseases. The fact is, the author did not 
attempt, in the first ^ition, to enter upon this department. It professedly treated of 
Morbid Structutesy or the charges which the various |iarts and organs of the human 
system undergo, in consequence of disease. It might as well be objected to his Iwokof 
De-scriptivc Anatomy, that it, contains no account of the functions of the various sys. 
terns or organs of the body, as that a work on Morbid Anatomy does not contain an 
account of the phenomena of disca-jcs in the living body. 

VOL. xv'ir. 
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profession, and of the very interest- have passed through no less tlian five 
ing life of him, composed from most editions without being properly cor- 
authentic sources by Mr AVardrop. reeled, seems to us astonishing ; and 
The general reader will not fail to yet the fact, perhaps, may* be thus 
be interested by its perusal, and to explained. The very valuable inai- 
the medical reader it affords num#-^ ter of the Morbid Anutoniy caught 
rous important lessons for liis imita- the general attention, and entirely 
tion, and others for his guidance^ occupied the mind of the reader: the 
Perhaps the worthy Editor has very condensed and comprehensive 
shown good in suppressing any sketches of disease and morbid ap- 
disagreeable remarks with regard to pearanccs given by Dr Baillic com- 
Dr Baillie and his writings ; but we pensated for inaccuracy or inelegance 
hold it as essential to the spirit of of expression ; and medical readers, 
biography, that the failings as well as among whom Dr Baillie’s works al- 
the virtues, the bad as ivell as the most exclusively circulated, with a 
ffood/' of distinguished characters, few exceptions, arc neither the most 
should be unveiled. This may be severe nor the best literary critics, lu 
done, however, in a gentlemanly different accounts which we have 
stylej and not with an invidious in- heard, a narrowness of mind and an 
ten tion ; it may be done with the illiberality of spirit may .he traced, 
view of being still more useful to the which was not suitable to the digni- 
living, by indicating what is repre- ty of the medical profession, and es- 
hensible and to be avoided, from |)ecially to that of an individual who 
what is worthy of approbation and bad reached the zenith of fame, 
imitation. However delicate or in- The Ce//c^>('or to which 

dulgent the Editor may have been, the Doctor belonged had a bye-law', 
perhaps from his respect for Dr by which the members were bound 
Baillie’s surviving relations, wc do not to consult with any physician, 
not deem it necessary to be under any however eminent, if he were not like- 
restraint. And, 1 a/, we would re- wise a member of tlie same Corpora^ 
mark, that though Dr Baillie had the //o;? or body. Such a law, however'^ 
advantage of being educated at an En- well adapted for butchers, bakers, 
glish University, he does not appear tailors, and such like tradesmen, was, 
to much advantage as an English and is, highly derogatory to the mc- 
scholar, or rather as a mere writer, dical character, and to medical sci- 
^Ve do not think there is a single ence ; and we trust tlie lime is at 
page of Dr Baillie’s works in which hand when a general emancipation 
some transgressions against grammar from such trammels is to take place, 
and correctness of expression may Dr Baillie was extremely anxious, 
not be detected by the severe critic; besides, to divide the medical pro- 
and some of them are so remarkable fession into distinct branches ; a cir- 
as not to escape the observation of cumstance which the more surjirises 
the merest tyro. Yet the Morbid us, when we bear in mind that his 
Anatomy passed through five, edi- uncles rose into eminence by their 
tions without being corrected ; and superior freneral knowledge, and that 
wc regret to find that the Editor, he himself owed much of his fame 
though he has made some emenda- to his knowledge of anatomy, and 
tions, has been far too sparing of his perhaps, also, to, that of surgery. In 
labours ; or perhaps, as he says in his great cities, the division is practica- 
advertisement, he felt a delicacy in ble, and may have advantages; but 
making all the necessary changes, a- it is quite out of the question in small 
ware that he might be charged with towns, or in t)ie country. Now, as 
offering an insult to the memory of no man can, be sure that liis destiny 
the man whose life he was composing, may not be to pass his life remote 
From the example of Dr Baillie the from great cities, it follows, that all 
student may derive one important, medical students should make them- 
lesson, viz., the folly of attempting to selves masters of every branch of the 
write Latin before he can write nis medical profession. Dr Baillie used 
own language with a necessary de- every means within his reach to mark 
gree of correctness and elegance. the differences between the various 
That the Morbid Anatomy should branches of the profession, or, in 
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other words, in wliat is termed p?’o^ 
fessional mnk, and was extremely 
anxious to uphold what he consider- 
ed the(//V;2/7;/ of’ a learned jdiysician: 
thus confounding useless and mere 
Superficial denominations with real 
talents and merit, and evincing lit- 
tleness of mind. The way in which 
• surgeon -apothecaries are rewarded 
for their labour and science in Kng- 
land gives rise to numerous abuses 
— abuses which time alone can cure, 
and we fear the cure is still at a dis- 
tance. The folly of rewarding a 
medical attendant by the quantity of 
medicine used, is so preposterous and 
so reprehensible, that it requires no 
illustration ; and yet this practice 
prevails in enlightened England, and, 
as far as we know, in no other part 
of the world. This is a subject which 
deserves the most serious investiga- 
tion and amendment. We make this 
remark, because it has been often 
suspected that the physicians, at 
least some of them, and the che- 
mists and druggists, had private con- 
nections, which led to expensive 
forms of prescriptions. Were it not 
well known that -Dr Baillie was far 
above such a practice, it might have 
been suspected that at least he was 
a friend to the chemists and drug- 
gists, for he made it an invariabte 
ruk\ when he was consulted, to write 
a prescription. We should hope 
such a custom* as this is chiefly con- 
fined to London, where every trans- 
action is metamorphosed into the 
appearance of a trade, and where 
briiili' trade may be .said to be con- 
founded with professional celebrity. 

Having made these disagreeable 
remarks, we shall now proceed to 
the more agreeable taskmf giving our 
readers some details of the life of Dr 
Baillie, and we do this the more 
readily, because many may wish to 
know them without purchasing a 
copy of his works. 

Matthew Baillie was a native of Scot- 
land ; he was born on the 27th of Octo- 
ber ITfil. at the manse of Shots, in the 
county of Lanark. Ilis father, the llev. 
James Baillie, was soon after removed 
from Shots to the church of Bothwell, 
then to that of Hamilton ; and subse- 
quently was elected Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Havi?ig pissed through the usual course 
of education at the grammar-school of 


Hamilton, where ho acquired a reputation 
both for industry and talent, young Bail- 
lie became a student of the University of 
Glasgow. He there attended me Greek 
and Latin Classes during the first two 
seasons ; in the third season he became 
a diligent mathematician, and attended 
the Logic Class, and that of Aforal Phi- 
losophy, then taught by the celebrated 
Dr lleid. 

Dr Baifiie’s mother,- Miss Dorothea 
Hunter, was tlie sister of William and 
John Hunter, the celebrated anatomists. 
From the peculiar advantages held out to 
him by his uncle, William Hunter, he 
was induced, though at lirst rather col^- 
trary to his inclination, to choose medi- 
cine for his profession ; at that time the 
pulpit or the bar would have pleased him 
better. It was William Hunter’s wish 
that he should receive his medical edu- 
cation under his own immediate direc- 
tion, but in OTder that he might obtain ail 
English degree in medicine, his nephew’s 
limited means made it necessary for him 
to procure an Oxford exhibition,” which 
the Profes'?ors of the College of Glasgow 
have in their power to bestow on deserv- 
ing merit. Whilst this plan was in con- 
templation, he had the misfortune to lose 
his father, and as the family was then 
left in narrow circumstances, the neces- 
sity to secure the exhibition became in 
consequence particularly urgent. It was, 
however, at last obtained. 

Dr Baillie had reached his eigh- 
teenth year, when he arrived in 
London, on his way to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

He now commenced a career under 
the most favourable auspices. William 
Hunter, who at tin’s time was far advan- 
ced ill years, was a shrewd observer of 
mankind, and his long intercourse with 
the world had furnished him with many 
recollections and observations. He liad, 
at the same time, a peculiarly happy la- 
lent for relating aneixlote, and with such 
expression of countenance and voice, that 
it was supiwsed he might have acquired 
on the stage the highest rank as a come- 
dian. To hear him tell stories, and in- 
dulge those humours by the fireside, whicli 
was a common custom when alone with 
his nephew, was delightful to the youth, 
W’ho, on the following morning, had the 
advantage of receiving instruction from 
one of the most distinguished philosoiiher*^ 
of his age. 

At Oxford, Baillie continued to pursue 
his classical education, but a.s*that uni- 
versity aft’onlcfl him no means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of medicine, he sp*-nt 



the whole of hid time, after the first year, 
with William Hunter, except during the 
“ terms.,” which amounted only to a few 
weeks annually^ 

Whilst at Oxford his habits were stu- 
dious and diligent. 

I n two years from the commencement 
of his studies, Baillie became a teacher in 
the Anatomical Theatre. But he had not 
l)cen thus employed more than twelve 
months when Wiliium Hunter died, be- 
queathing to him the use of that museum 
which is now deposited in the University 
of Glasgow, and forms so noble a monu- 
ment of its founder; and it may bo re- 
marked a'i a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, that two brothers, at the same 
time, and in the same place, should have 
collected the two most splendid and most 
extensive museums now existing; and 
any person inspecting them can liardly 
conceive how either of two such va^-t col- 
lections could have been the work of a 
single individual. Besides the use of the 
museum, William Hunter left his ne- 
phew his AnatomicM Theatre, and house 
in Windmill Street, and also a small fa- 
mily C'^tato in Scotland, which he had re- 
purchased, hut which Baillie, in the most 
handsome manner, immediately gave up 
to his uncle .fohn, considering liim as his 
brother’s natural heir. William Hunter 
also lelt his nephew about one hundred 
pounds a-ytvir, tlie remainder of his for- 
tune being entirely devoted to ujiholding 
the musemn, to erecting an adequate 
building for its reception at Glasgow, and 
to an annuity to two surviving sisters. I 
have heard it said, that, in a conversation 
a short time previous to his death, his 
uncle told him that it was his intention 
to leave him but little money, as he had 
derived too much pleasure from making 
his own fortune to deprive him of doing 
the same.” 

Dr Bail lie’s comprehensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of anatomy materially as- 
sisted him in acquiring an intimate and 
correct acquaintance with all the diseases 
incident to the human frame, and, instead 
of studying those complaints only which 
were necessary to enable him to practise 
in such cases as usually come under the 
care of the physician, he extended his en- 
quiries, and became eminently skilled in 
general pathology. Ho embraced every 
opportunity of examining morbid appear- 
ances after death, of which he kept accu- 
rate notes, pursuing at this period his (xi- 
thological res&irches with great eagerness; 
and on one occasion, his life nearly fell a 
sacrifice, from a slight wound on his hand, 
by a knife with which he utis dissecting 
a putrid body. His industry and appli- 
pation, and the dissections which he was 
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necessarily compelled to make as a teach- 
er of anatomy, were, indeed, in after life, 
the sources of that minute pathological 
knowledge for which he became no emi- 
nent. 

Two years after William Hunter’s 
death, Baillic, associatctl with Mr Cruick- 
shank, gave his first cour'.e of Anatomi- 
cal l.cctures; thus undertaking, in the 
22d year of his age, the arduous task of * 
supplying the place of one of the most 
distinguished teachers. But such was his 
success, that the number t>f students of 
that school was not diminished by the loss 
of its illustrious founder. 

As a lecturer, he soon attained consi- 
derable eminence, bting leinarkablc for 
the simplicity and perspicuity of his de- 
monstrations, the order anti method of 
his style, and the clearne.ss and distinct- 
ness of his deliveiy. 

In the year I7fi7 Dr Baillie was ap- 
pointed Physician to St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, and two years afterwards, being then 
2fl years of age, he received his dcgiee at 
Oxford, and became a Fellow of the (Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. Up to this 
]>criod his opportunities of studying the 
practical part of his profe-^sion had been 
comparatively limited ; but great assidui- 
ty and attention, united with his natural 
sagacity, enabled hiirf to acquire that tact 
in discriminating disc^ascs in the living 
body, which formed a striking feature in 
his future character ; an ac(]inremcnt 
which few attain who h.'ive not had con- 
stant op|K)rtunit4es of visiting the sick 
early in life. 

I’he taste which the Tlunters created 
in this country for the study of Morbid 
Anatomy marks the period in which tliry 
lived as one of the most important and 
proud eras in our medical history ; and 
their jpephew acquired a taste far this 
branch of medicine, and cultivated it vvith 
great assiduity. Surrounded by their la- 
bours, it was not long before he made 
an admirable Vse of the valuable stores 
contained in their museums. A multi- 
tude of pathological facts were there il- 
lustrated, which ho collected and arran- 
ged, and which formed the basis of his 
work on Morbid Anatomy, first pub- 
lished in 1795,— a work which, whe- 
ther wc consider the subject, or the man- 
ner in which it is treated, has been just- 
ly estimated as one of the most practical- 
ly useful, and most valuable acquisitions 
to medical science. 

Soon after the publication of the Mor- 
bid Anatomy, Dr Baillie became so 
deeply engagixl in the routine and drud- 
gery of practice, that he no longer devo- 
ted any of his time to the prosecution of 
pathological researches. 


7V/(? TJl'c of' Malihew JJuillir, j\l. I). 
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In 1799, after Iia\ing for thirteen years 
assiduously performed his duties at St. 
George’s Hospital, he resigned that ap* 
pointnient, giving up, at the same period, 
his Anatomical Lectures; his whole time 
being now engaged in the practical part 
of his profc'-sion. 

Dr Baillie wms one of those medical men 
whose success is greatly to be attributed 
to piofessional knowledge, adorned with 
every private virtue. Minute anatomical 
study had been too much disregarded 
by physicians, and conceived necessary 
for those only who piactised surgery. 
His comiirchensive knowledge of ana- 
tomy, therefore, could not fail to give 
him immense superiority over those who 
w'crc competing with him for practice. 
Whenever more than ordinary scientific 
precision was wanted, his opinion was re- 
soi ted to ; and the advantages w'hich his 
anatomical skill afforded him, soon estab- 
lished his reputation among the better 
informed in his p/ofession, as well as se- 
cured to him the public confidence.. How- 
ever unaccountable it may appear, yet It 
is not less true, that many of the physi- 
<•1 ms then in London were of opinion, 
that his prc-eininencc in anatomical know- 
]<’cigc, instead of establislring his fame as 
a practitioner, would he the means of not 
only impeding, but absolutely of frustra- 
ting his prospects ; and he was, in conse- 
(|iience, repeatedly advised to relinquish 
Ins anatomical class. 

It mii'-r, however, be admitted, that 
Dr Bailbc enjoyed some unusual advan- 
tages in addition to his own excellent 
qualities, at the time when he entered 
into the pract^e of medicine. Besides 
other family connections, his name was 
early brought before the public as the re- 
lative and the pupil of two of the most 
eminent men of the day : in addition to 
this, Ur Pitcairn, with whom he had 
been acquainted in very early life, at the 
time when he h.id arrived ut great emi- 
nence, was obliged, from declining health, 
to relinquish lus extensive practice, and 
Dr Baillie was introduced by him to his 
patients, which introduction was the 
means of ajiccdily bringing him into no- 
tice : and after the death of Dr Pitcairn, 
so rapid was the increase of his practice, 
that he was then induced to abandon his 
anatomical lectures. 

Dr Baillie possessed in an eminent do- 
gree a facility in distinguishing diseases : 
— one of the most important qualities in 
the practice of medicine, and wh»ch can 
only be acquired by an intimate know- 
ledge of the natural structure ot the hu- 
man body. Habits of attentive observa- 
tion had also enabled him to know, with 
great accuracy, the precise etrects and ex- 


tent of the powers of medicines ; indeed 
there was no class of cases more likely to 
fail under his observation than those in 
which they had licen abiiScd; younger 
practitioners being apt to carry particular 
systems of treatment beyond their proper 
limits. Dr Daillie’s quickness, therefore, 
in perceiving this abuse, rendered his 
opinion, in many such cases, of great 
value. 

Mr Wardrop alludes to Dr Bail- 
lie’s clearness, conciseness, and un- 
affected simplicity, in the mode or 
delivering his opinions, — his natural 
and unassuming, but decided and* 
impressive manner, to all persons and 
on all occasions,— the remarkable at- 
tention he paid to the feqlings of his 
professional brethren, — his remark- 
able punctuality in liis intercourse 
with society, — his communicative 
disposition, — and to the simplicity of 
his personal manners, and the feeble-* 
ness of his physical frame, com- 
pared with the vigour of his mental 
powers. 

Our readers may have a good idea 
of the life of slavery of a well-em- 
ployed medical roan, from the man- 
ner in which Dr Baillie spent some 
of the best years of his life ; for un- 
fortunately it happens, that, he sel- 
dom gets into good practice till he 
has passed many of the years best 
fitted for bodily exertion in com- 
parative obscurity. 

At the time of his greatest business, 
Dr Baillie 

— usually rose at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and occupied himself till half- 
past eight in answering letters, writing 
consultations received the day before, and 
arranging the visits for the day. Until 
half-past ten o’clock he saw patients at 
his own house, after which hour he paid 
visits till six o’clock. He generally al- 
lowed only two hours of relaxation for , 
dinner, spending the remainder of the 
evening, and often till a late hour at night, 
in again paying visits. 

As might naturally be expected. 
Dr Baillie amassed a very consider- 
able fortune. 

* No man had a more just notion of the ^ 
value of money, estimating it merely in * 
as much as it affb|ded him the means of 
procuring what was necessary and suit- 
able for his situatbn ; but ho was ex- 
tremely careless in thjs management of it, 
and paid no attention to pecuniar\^ de- 
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iJiils, VVith so little love for money, it 
may appear strange that he should have 
devoted so much of his time, and have 
exposed Iiimsclf to so much mental and 
bodily latigiie, in order to obtain it. But 
it seems natural in most men, who arrive 
at the zenith of professional fame, to che* 
rish the desire of reaping all the advan- 
tages which their elevated situation Af- 
fords them, and thus, without considering 
the evil corisectuences to their health, and 
the destruction of their constitution, run 
headlong into all the mischiefs of a life 
of constant excitement, and deprive them- 
selves of every domestic enjoyment and 
mental recreation. In the various de- 
partments of public life, as well as in me- 
dicine, there are daily before us painful 
examples uf eminent men sacrillcing their 
dearest intetests, in the pursuit of pro- 
fcssional fame, wliilst the more reflecting 
part of that very public, for whom they 
arc thus destroying their health and their 
true happiness, never regard the sacrifices 
which they thus make. 

Mr Wardrop relates several noble 
instances of Dr Baillie's generosity, 
which add much lustre to his cha- 
racter as a man^ and especially as a 
physician. 

Dr Baillie was celebrated for many 
years, and he pursued his avocations 
with more or less ardour, according 
to the state of his health, which was 
declining. His Editor says. 

Dr Bnillic^s health had for some years 
materially suffered from the fatigue of 
business, and it may justly be said, that 
he fell a victim to the constant excite- 
ment of professional avocations. His 
physical frame, far from being originally 
robust, began gradually to fall into a state 
of exhaustion past relief from repose ; 
and this continuing without intermission, 
wore out his body more than the tran- 
quillity and annual retirement of a few 


months in the country were suflicient to 
restore. A manifest change at last took 
place in his appearance : already much 
wasted, lie now became emaciated and 
feeble; and though the faculties of his 
mind remained perfect, there were times 
when even tliesc were deprived of tbdr 
wonted vigour. 

In the early part of the summer of 
182:} he had an attack of inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the trachea, 
which, though it at first created little dis- 
turbance, liecame in the month of .June' 
very troublesome, being attended with 
some fever and a frequent cough. In 
this state he quitted London for I'un- 
bridge Wells, and returned in a few 
weeks, the more tca/ing symptoms of 
cough having been relieved by local bleed- 
ing and blisters ; but in nO respect had 
his general health improved. His feeble- 
ness was now so great, that even conver- 
sation was a considerable cflbrt, and he 
had completely lost all relish for food. 
Though aware that his situation w’as pre- 
carious, he seemed to entertain the hope 
of being able to return to Lomlon in tlie 
ensuing winter, and resume, to a ccitam 
extent, his professional avocations ; for lie 
was persuaded that ho had no organic af- 
fection, and that by repose, and living in 
the country, the digestive organs, whose 
functions were so much deranged, would 
be restored. Such were the cxpressioiii 
he then used, when adverting to his si- 
tuation. 

AViih these hopes, he went down with 
his family to his residence in Gloucester- 
shire ; but, instead of gaining strength 
after his arrival there, bp became daify 
more and more enfeebled ; and after 
much bodily suflering, but with a mind 
unshaken, he expired on the 2:Jd of Sep- 
tember 1823. Thus terminated the life 
of a man, at once an example to the liv- 
ing l^y his virtues, his inflexible integrity, 
his great moral worth, his benevolence to 
his afflicted fellow'-creaiurcs, and his high 
intellectual endowments. 
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La Chroniquc Scandaleuse — Firat entry of Louis XL into Paris — Constable 

of S» Paul, 


Now wol I pray every person discrete that redeth or hcarcth this litel treatise, to 
have my rude ciUcnting excused, and my superfluitc of wordes. • m m 

« « 

• * • And if it so be that 1 shewe thee in my lith Englishe, as trewe 

conclusions touching this mater, and not oncly as trewe, but as many and subtil cun. 
elusions as bene yshewed In Latin, conne me. the more thanke,^ and praye God save 
the King that is Louie of this Langage, and all that him faith bcareth and ubeieth 
cvcrich in his degree, the more and the lasse. But consydre thwcll that I ne usurpe 
to have founden this werke of my labour or of mine engin. I nam but a leude pom« 
pilatour ; and have it translated in myn Englishe, oncly for thy doctrine : and with 


this sweidc shal Islcue enuy. — Chaucer's 

A L*IioNNEuu et loiAnge dc 
Dieu, nostre doux Sauveiir et Re- 
dcmpteiir/' begins the good old Chro- 
nique Scandaleuse of the Reign of 
Louis XL ‘‘ ct de la Benoiste, glo- 
ricuse Vierge et pucelle Marie, sans le 
moyen desquels nullcs bonnes oeuvres 
ou operations ne peuvent estre con- 
duites. Kt pource aussi que plusieurs 
Hoys, Princes, Comtes, Barons, Pre- 
lats nobles homines, gens d’ Eglise, 
ct autre Populace se sont sou vent 
delectez et delectent a ouyr ct escou- 
ter^ des histoires merveilleuscs, et 
cboses avenues en divers lieux tant 
de ce Royaume, que d'autres Roy- 
aumes Chretiens." Therefore, in 
common with the said Chronicle, we 
have resolved, for the benetit of our 
readers, to commemorate, in this ar- 
ticle, along with other matters, some 
of those histoires merveilleuscs" 
which it describes. 


Conclusions of the Astiokhie, 

The Chroniquc Scandaleusc t, as ' 
we have already hinted, narrates 
events which took place in the reign 
of Louis XI. of France, and part of 
the Life of Charles, the last Duke 
of Burgundy ; a time of singular in- 
terest in the early History of Europe. 
Then, the forms and lineament of 
chivalry were still preserved ; but the 
spirit that animated the wondrous in- 
stitution had bed. There was no 
want, however, of magnificence and 
splendour ; perhaps there was even 
more of them thuii in those days 
when feudal ideas, in all their inte« 
grity, prevailed. It was the magni- 
ficence of that period which followed 
the downfal of pure chivalric feel- 
ings, and preceded the iustitution 
of observances, more similar to those 
now in use. Then, too, the policy 
of the European kingdoms became 
more subtle and refined ; less pas- 


* This is a kind of expression often used by historians and other writers of the 
middle ages. Many of the most celebrated knights of that period could not rend, 
.'iiid were therefore obliged to content themselves by listening to the reading of 
Monks or others who accompanied them. Kepeuted allusions to this arc to he found 
in the works of Chaucer, Froissard, Comincs, and every writer, in short, of the times. 
In the Talcs of the Crusaders, Gwenwyn, when he requires the assistance of Father 
Hugh to decypher to him the letter of Raymond Berenger, is made to do nothing 
that would have been accounted disgraceful by the feudal nobility. 

*f- As to the authors and composition of the Chronique Scandaleuse, the Abbe Laik 
glet says, “ Ce n’est pas I’ouvrage d’un seul homme ; e’est une compilation suivic 
des Chroniques qui se faisoient dans le qnatorzi^me ot quinzieme siecles. I! y on a six 
ou sept exemplalres dans la Bibliotheque de sa miyeste, qui ne sont que des copies 
Pune dc Pautre. Le dernier ecrivain ajoatoit toujours quclques particularitez, ou 
quclqucs fails nouveaux, de son terns a la Chronique plus ancienne, quM ccrivoit ou 
faisoit ecrirc. Celle qui cat u la fin du Tome troisieme. de Monstrelet est du meme 
genre.’’ 
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sionate and stormy. Negotiations wliidiitrclatcs.maycasilybeestab- 
11 surped the place of battles ; and^ by lishcd. The Chronicles of Louis 
the faithlessness of Cabinets, those XI. were designated “ La Chronique 
quarrels were appeased, or hushed Scandaleusc/* not from any feeling 
tor a while, which of old, when of the description supposed, but be- 
there was less wj^om, or more bra- cause they included an unusual quan- 
very, were imagined to require the tity of private and other occurrences, 
exniation of many a well-fought especially at Paris — La cite que 
held. ^ ^ jamais je visse environee de meilleur 

Put, alas ! notwithstanding the pays et plus plantureuse t*'— -incon- 
confident exordium of this ancient sislent with the dignity of history. 
Chronicle, have not posterity rejected Kvery notable circunisiance, too, in 
the title of ” Les Chroniques de any way connected with individuals 
Louis XI., to substitute another— - occnp}ing the most insignificant 
La Chronique Scandaleuse — more a- public situations, is put down ivith 
greeablc to their idea of its contents, the same minuteness as the hi^to- 
and their belief of the nonfulfilment rical events- that then happened, 
of the promise with which it sets and not iinfrequently with more, 
out? lias not Godefroy, in the Pre- We do not, indeed, recollect that, 
lace to his excellent edition of Co- like another Chronicle of those 
mines*, lamented that this Chronicle days, it informs us, in the midst 
was “ appellee sans raison scan- of an important relatiop, that at this 
daleuse,’' thus evincing his sorrow, time the fbode of dress of ladies, old 
as well as his opinion, that such a and young, was changed: that they 
denomination had been bestowed began to wear bonnets, with kcr- 
upon it from a conviction that it had chiefs of such a length as to reach 
something which should not have the ground behind them : that their 
been there ? But this complaint is waists were larger, and their laces 
unjust. .Its injustice, and our own richer than before; and that instead 
excuse for noticing the work to of their trains, they adopted borders 

* The Memoirs of Cumines, all our readers know, have enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation. The aHcctionatc exclamation of “ inon cher Comines,’* with which the author 
is greeted by Montague, has been re-echoed over Europe. Of his Life and Me- 
moirs we may speak at another time. Wc may observe, at present, that they have 
been translated into Latin ■j’, and, we l^elievc, into several of the Continental lan- 
guages. There have been numerous cditiof;^ of them in France, and several trans- 
■ lations have appeared at dilTercnt times in England, like new-stamped coin made 
Oiit of angel gold." The first edition of Comines was printed in 1523, at Paris, by 
S. dc Selves, in folio. It comprised only six books, which bring the history down to 

" the year 14-63; and it was not until 1528 that the work xvos completed. (Brunet 
Manuel de Lib. Tom. I. p. 443.) Brunet had seen, in the King’s Library at Paris, a 
copy in vellum, printed at Paris 1524. (Ibid.) Jii 1646 the Memoirs were published 
hy Denys Sauvage, in 12mo. VoL If. Diet. Bibliograph. Hist, and Critique dc 
Livres Rares, Precieux, Singuliers, Curieux, Estimds, and Recherch^s, Art. Comincs.) 
This edition stands pretty high in the good graces of collectors. The edition of Gode- 
froy in 1649 received more attention from the editors than any preceding one. It is- 
sued from the Imprimcrie Boyale at Paris. (Ibid. Mom. Histonques, Vol X. Notice 
des Eiirteurs.) It was, however, surpass^ by that of Jean Godefroy, to whom we 
have alluded above, who suiierintended tfie publication of the Editions of the Me- 
moirs of 1713 and 1723. The labours of the Abbe Langlet, however, on the Memoiis 
of Coinines, (his edition occupies four quarto volumes,) arc the must useful and meri- 
torious. They have been of great service to the Editors of the Memoircs 1 listonques, 
who, in copying, have abridged them. Then as to the English translations. In the 
year 156$ Marslie printed “ Tlie Histpry of 'Phil. Comines upon the Acies and 
Deodes of King Lewis XL, auctorysthed by my Lorde of London. (Ames and Herbert, 
Tyinrpgr^h. Antiq., Vol. II. p. 871.) Arnold Hatfield published, 1596, “ The 
Hist, of ™i. de Comines, Knight," for John Norton, in folio. (Id. p. 1213.) And 
another transletion, in two octavo volumes, was printed in 17 12. (Chalmer’s Biogruph. 
Diet, Vol. X., Art Comines.) 

• We recollect, in particular, « Cominaii do Carol, 8vo., Gslliaj Rcge et Bello 
Ncapoiitano Comment. &c. Slacdanc Intcrprete." 

;{; Mem. do Comincs, Liv. L c* 8. 
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large and beautiful ; or that the men, ‘mining the habits of his people^ and 
Jiabiting rliornscives ^^ plus court*' the pageants of which they were irft- 
thaii tliey had ever clone, were in nesses* Whilom yeris passed in 
their appearance so similar to mon- the old dawis*,'* and we delight in 
kies, “ qu'oii voyoit leurs derricres the Clirouique Scandaleuse, and every 
etleurs devant." And to crown tho thing thatincreases our acquaintance 
whole, even valets, we are told, in a with thcm,*--the ** dawis" In which 
plaintive tone, in imitation of iheir Froissart, the entertaining herald- 
masters, and the lower classes in painter’s son, registered the story of 
general, distinguished themselves by iiis own wanderings, along with the 
doublets of silk or velvet — a proof of deeds of warlike knights, and the 
peat vanity, and, without doubt, pomp of courts and castles, whore he 
hateful in the eyes of God. But was so acceptable a guest, and which 
what our Chronicle records would, he so dearly loved : or with that age, 
in many cases, in the minds of most in which Comines drew, in somore 
people, appear of no greater interest, colouring, the dark and crooked po- 
all the trifling municipal regulations Hey of Louis XI., )ii« master, or his 
in the capital of France — the acci* friend* 

dents which happened there— the The Chroniqne Scandaleusef of, 
execution of criminals in it, arid in« which we speak, though it mentions 
numerable other things of a like sort, a few facts relative to the last events 
are never forgotten. And of the of the reign of Charles VII., may be 
great deeds of national concern under said to begin with the accession , of 
Louis, our ** Frenshe Boke” speaks Louis XL to the throne of France, 
not largely, or at any rate not much The dissensions between him, then 
to the purpose. Dauphin, and his father,, had com- 

Then, for our own justification, polled hhn to retire to the court of 
it must be recollected, that what was Philip the Goefd, Duke of Btirgundy. 
scandal in the time of Louis isst^an- At the time of his father ’s death, 
dal no longer. A record of it either Louts resided atOenappe ; and, ac- ^ 
commands not attention from any cordingly, many of the officers of the 
one, or it has changed its charac- realm, ahxious to ingratiate them- 
ter, and become extremely iinpdrt- selves with their future monarch, 
ant, as illustrative of the manners, hastened to the countries of Haiiiault 
amusements, and every-day life of and Picardy. The palace of the late 
tlic period. AVe are very far from king was almost deserted ; hut there , 
thinking that this is in any respect still remained a sUffideiU number of 
like the way in which history should his faithful attendants, td perform the 
be written. But, nevertheless, such ceremonies due to the and, as 
registers may, in after times, be of an ancient Clironicle rdatest, in the 
greater interest than others in which Hall of the Chateau dis MeHn; was 
historical propriety is more closely the* body, on a bed richly decorated,, 
observed. This will be especially and covered with bhie velvet, adom- 
the case, if they relate to an era the ed with Heurs de lys, which -were 
national occurrences in which are, marvellously beautifhl, while num- 
iiot, at present, from their nature or here pf torches illumined the gloom 
consequences, of universal import- of the funeral chamber, where were 
aiice : and the customs and notions great lords and ladies, weeping, and 
then prevalent are, ott the other famenllug t^death of King Charles, 
hand, curloUd and attractive. Now, TheC^rowr'ryMeS'c^duIctfjrifloeacrib^^ 
in our idea, this is true, to a certain the procession which aecompanied 
extent, of the reign of Louis Xf. the remains of the Sovereigii fo the 
'fhe line of policy he adopted bad grave j and an account of it may not 
indeed the most signal effeeff much be wholly destitute pf amusement to 
of what he^did fa still not' only air some of, our readers. On its arrival 
moat necessary to he known, ' Paris from the Chateau de Meun, 

wonderful ; yet, though alfye to ^ ^^me corpse of the deceased monarch 
thisi we take more concern in exa- one night in state in the Cburdi 

' V I ' ii M ■" ■■ — — i — ■ ■■ 

• History of Ileryn. ^ Chronique siir Ic Comte de Dammattih* 
i La Cbrun* S&md, ad arm. 1401. 
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of our Laily of the Fields, on the arrived to pay tlicir respects to liiin. 
^tskirts of the city ; and next day Among these were Chartier the Hi- 
it was brought t to Fans,; attended by shop, the Members of the University 
« the clergy, nobility, officers of the and of the Court of Parliament, the 
city, and populace. First were the Provost, the Officers of the Chamber 
Criers of the City Coundlf with the of Accounts, the Provost of the Mer- 
arnns of prapee emblazoned all over ebarfts, and others, all dothed in da- 
their gaitnents. Then two hundlred mask furred with sable ; and the 
torches, ornamented in like manner, Provost 'of tlie Merchants, on present- 
werc carried by as many poor per- ing tlie King with the keys of the 
sons dressed in mourning robes. The gate of S. Denys, through which he 
body, which followed, reclined on a was to pass, made a speech to him 
couch spread with very rich cloth in the name of the city. Then each 
of gold, on , the top of which was one retired to the place allotted him, 
the portrait of the late monarch in and the King created a great number 
Royal robes, having a crown on his of knights. AVhen he reached the 
head, and in Ills hand a sceptre. In gate ofS. Denys, he was met near 
this order, the ptocession moved to the Church of S. Ladre hy a herald 
the Church of our Lady of Paris, named Loyal Cueur, mounted on a 
There were present, the Dukes of horse whose trappings were richly or- 
■Orteans and Angoulcme, the Counts hamented with the city arms, and, 
of Eu and Dunois, the Chancellor in aiamc of the inhahitants> he pre^ 
and Grand Esquire of France, and sented to him five ladies spleiufidly 
the other ofikeers of the palace, in dressed, and riding on five horses of 
mourning, and exhibiting a sight pi- great value, covered with robes, bear- 
tiful to behold# Tlje citizens joined ing similarly the arms of the capital, 
in the lainenU^ons ; but those who Each lady had a part assigned to her, 
displayed, the neatest signs of grief according with the five letters of 
were the Kipg^ who, mount- which the word Paris is composed, 

ed on horses cgpansqned with black and each in her turn addressed her 
^ velvet, jadded to the ^leranity of the Sovereign, 
whole. ^ IJis Miyesty, on the other hand. 

For another night, the body re- was nobly accompanied by all the 
mained in state in tlue Church of our great princes and high lords of his 
Lady, and tbeiiMbe last rites were kingdom. The Dukes of Orleans, 
^accompli^cd ;,and Charles VII. was Burgundy, Bourbon, and Cloves ; the 

? laced ever in the Church of S. Counts of Cbarlolois, Angoulcme, 

)cnys, beside iiisiancestors. S. Paul, and Dunois ; and many other 

In the sabiie.mauth the citizens of Counts, Barons, Knigb^i^s, Captains, 
Paris were to behold a pageant of a and eminent gentlemen, who, to ho- 
veiy (mposito character. After his nour him, had their horses conduct- 
coronation at Rheims, Louis, the ed by handsome young pages, and 
yoitJig occordiiig to the an- arrayed in very fine and costly trap- 

cient,, custom of « the French kings, pings ; some of cloth of gold, cnrich- 
*made his entry into, Ibe.capital, and cd with sable furs ; others of velvet, 
the citizens welcomefl'him by a interspersed witli ern^ne, damask 
presentation of all those eatraordi* cloth, gblSen ^. ornaments# or large 
nary erabellisbments^japd quaint dq- fields of silver 
vices, which ovqr jEurqpe. were ever the gate of S. Denys tliere 

reqdily ^m^kied "bjr the inhabitants st^ above the bridge, 

of those cit^ that were honoured by repeo^^hg the armorial bearings of 
a visifrfiom their Sovereign. the uietfopolis. Within it Were ])la- 

On the last day of August ced^thethm estates. Jn two castles, 

Loujisli^ltlie hotel named the S wine- the one situated before the other, be 
herds, suburbs, neai^ the gate hind the ship, sat Justicoqnd Equity, 

of 8^ Honore, to enter in state his and from, the top of the mast, which 
good city of Paris. Previously, how- had. a fantastic i^seniblancw to the 
ever,* all the estates of the town had lily, appci^cd a king in his ri)bes of 

* La Chroi). Scand. ad an'n# 1 Ml. In the Ceremonial de FraW, Tom. I. a descrip, 
ticn of the Procession is giycil ; but we have not access to it at present. 
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state, attended by two angels. " A But ceremonial observations were 
little farther onr, at tiie Fountain of the not to charactcHze the reign of Louis t 
Ued Poppy, were individuals Of both aiuI tliough his genius Jiad prompt* 

, sexes, personating savages. The part edhim to eticourage them, a crMe 
they acted in the* pageant is not de*^ was approaching, sufHcicntly alarm* 
sefrbed to us as of the most' plicate ing to demand his utipost exertions, 
kind. It was, however, we have no The avowed hostility with which 
<(oiibt, much admired by the speOtO.* Louis regarded many of tbe‘ mOst 
tors, for the most substantial ex- able minisCefs of Charles, — his Ooh- 
cellcncies of the scene were gathered duc.t to his brother, and to the Pukes 
round the place of their habitations* of Burgundy * and Brittany, — and 
There musical instruments made the oontemipthe was inclined to dis- 
great melody ; and which was most play of all. tne usages of fornier years, 
delightful, there were pipes in the excited a* spirit of diWtisfaction, 
Fountain of the lied Poppy, whence which, bursting forth in the war for 
issued streams of milk, wine, and the public weal, nearly deprived him 
hypocrace, for the refreshment of of his crown. In. Ifaat war, the pro- 
all who entered the city, and every fessed object of the league of the no- 
one drank of them as he pleased, bility was Undoubtedly great— the.; 
Then, a little beyond the Fountain, reformation of tlfe abuses that pr^- 
at the place of the Trinity, a mystery vailed in the kingdom. The abili- 
of the Passlon>-Christ extended be- ties of him with whom they had iU 
tween the thieves — was played. Per- contend were well kiiQwn, and deep' 
sons riclily dressetl were stationed at were the ilyuries he had inflicted on 
the painter's gate, equally silent With many of them. ,Y et the knowledge 
those who performed in the mystery, of all this did not increase the'energy 
The Fountain of S. Innocent was sur- and zeal of those who bad dsp^sed 
rounded by hunters, and the ** Bou^ the common cause. But what could 
cherie,^' very properly decorated with be expected whereeachleaders ought> 
the Bastille of Dieppe, inclosed by not the abolitio^pf ^hppression, nor , 
scaffolding. From it, when the King the security of tlie people, but his 
passed, an assault was begun on the own advancement and share of the 
Bastille, supposed to be defended by plunder? The Comte de Charlolois 
the English, who, of course, were bad towns^ on^J||||L^ipme ceded 
all killed in the contest, or were put to biff by tbe. t^HF^f .^of\flan|: 
to death afterwards. The ‘‘Moult the Duke of Bter^^tbe,^pu^y of* 
Beau Personnages'* were again re- Normandy : of toe fOist, sSine Wet’C 
peated at the gate of the Chatelet, received into fai^ouf, otooirs bb^ined 
and at the Pont aiix Changed, a short profitable offices,* Unit thus a f^roid*^ 
distance beyond it. Nor Was this able confederation 
all; when the King was crossing the Louis had time to' destroy* toosb-' of 
bridge, more than two hundr^ do4 his enemies whomThe disliked,’ or to 
zens of birds of variou's sorts were let secure the ft'iendafaip or detwiecs of 
fly by the poulterers, who were bound those’ he 'thought would be useful 
to tins by their tenure ; they at that and obedient to him. 
time being permitted to hpld their war for the public weal was 

markets on that bHdge. / In ibis tbn$ perhaps, In its character, even 
' manner did Louis go to return thanks mdre unimportant than the ^nerdl* 
to Heaven in the Churfch of Notre tjr uf the wws of chivalry*;* aim<t 
Dame; and after he had retired to h^fhone of those striking 
his Palapc, festivities more giramful . df ' itidividual ^)rowcss wbiOh/'amiit 
were shared by those great and tho generjd monotony, inspire, in 
ble Lords fpr whom the gen^ of odr imaginations, life into alljhe 
the Parisians had prepared ^6 combats, of the earlier time. There 
ing a spectacle. " " ^ ::r ho gallant deeds performed in 

* 1^ MonBtrelct and Olivier de ia os to tho Kxpedition of the Bastard of 

Rulximprc. La Chron. Scond. notices, on the other hand, a similar instance of 
. Duke of Burgundy’s and (k>inincs (Liv, IV. c, xiii.) a sitigulat etamge ^ 

generosity in Louis, when t^Ct>unf ^CampobaSsaJ>rOpos^J^I^ to hm tlu^tJukc, ^ 

hia master. * • * 
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U : and in the breasts of the most for Louis was too jealous of his 
oelcbrated vvariiors of the league, all power, and withal too timid, to love 
that courage was dormant which, the presence of the meanest of his 
in the English wars, had exalted the vassals, if they would not be his 
reputation of French knighthood, slaves. The qualities requisite for 
This, we would observe, may be one the description of such st enery are, 
of thb reasons that Comines is some- manifestly, very opposite to those 
what confused in his description of we should conceive as glowing in the 
the enterprise for the public good, breast of the chronicler of knightly 
Not but that he has given us, in it, achievement and lady's lovo ; and he 
several admirable pictures of parti- who was well content to spend many 
cular occurrences; but there is a mea- of liis clays in Flessis de la 'J'ours, 
gcrncss about the narrative that has bad, it is probable, not much wish or 
always made the first book of bis ability to engage in the one, and few 
memoirs the least interesting to us. opportunities, or little interest, to 
Jlut we can forgive the historian for obtain the other, 
the defect, and we could well afford That the story of the Burgundian 
to pardon him many more. His war, as it may with some propriety 
talent, after all, does not appear to be termed, in the Chroniqiie Scanda- 
liavc consisted in the description of leuse, is superior to that of Comines, 
chivalry, as the turn of his mind we will not have the boldness to a.s- 
did not lead him, wc should think, sert ; but, in the former, the narru- 
to a very ardent admiration of it. tion is given with more enthusiasm. 
He speaks of political intrigues, and W e are told oftener of combats at the 
little of tournaments ; and it must be barriers, of skirmishes, and denis of 
presumed, since the story of his life arms. A warrior of the feudal times 
iustifies the suppositiem that lie would have preferred it. So would 
had likewise greater delight in the writers like Froissart and Olivier de 
former than in the havoc of the la Marche, who esteemed gallant 
battle-field, that bad not, even in LordsandEsquiresheforeeverything. 
his lime, lost all those features Of the confederated nobles who 
which, at an earlici^ period still, had profited, by .the war for the public 
likened it yet more closely to the far- good, the Count of S. P&ul, a cele- 
faraed tourneja^t the courts of brated character in iliat period of 
princes. Argct^n, by French History, was one. After tlu* 

turns the^dupe^mbassador, secrc- pacification of Conflans, he went to 
tary, and Valet-dc-chambrc of Louis Paiis, and in the hall of the Palace, 
XL, had a higher relish for courtly at the marble tabic, was inve sted with 
refinement, in some cases approach- theoffice of Constable, and took the ac- 
ing to treachery itself, than for those customed oaths t. But it was not his 
amuseiuents, to excel in which phy- intention to remain faithful to the 
sical qualities aloife were almost siif- monarch from whom he had receivefl 
ficient, and were most frequently an oflSce so considerable. His re- 
employed ; though, by a cherished venues, which amounted to 30,000 
illusion of the fiincy, some of the francs yearly, besides what he had 
brightest minds of modern times from other employments of great 
have associated ideas of grandeur value, enabled him to maintain cou- 
and intellectual activity with these stantly in his pay a body of four 
spectacles, more exalted than persons hundred lances The enlarge- 
of less excellent understanding would, ment of the power, either of France 
perhaps justly, admit 4o be attribilt- Or Burgundy, therefore, inspired him 
able to thein. In fine, Philfp de with alarm; for his lands being si- 
Comines is the historian of a court tuated between the two states, the 
where there was a sufficient degree first exploit of the conqueror, he had 
of fraud and subtle politics; orra- reason to fear, would be the rcduc- 
thcr, of a inonafch so distinguished ; tion of his exorbitant authority. 1 1 

* See, liCKides, various passages in hfs Memoirs, wlitch shew this preference. 

^ f La Clironv Scaiid. ad ann. 1463. 

There arc various In the Third and Fourth tkiokjl Of the Mem. do Co- 

mines that shew the considerable power of this Minister. 
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was on this account Ilia object) by 
cliciishing the jealousies of Louis 
and the Duke of Burgundy, and by 
aviiling liiuiself of favourable cir- 
cumstances, at once to keep both in 
perpetual hatred of each other, or iti 
open war, and to prevent any ina- 
teriul ciugnientation of the influence 
of cither. We find liiiii, after the 
conclusion of the enterprise in which 
he had assisted Duke Charles, at 
that time Comte de Charlolois, and 
when he himself bore the title of 
Constable, acting as the Ambassador 
of Louis, while endeavouring to deter 
Ills rival from quelling the rebellion 
of the inhabitants of Liege. He was 
influenced partly by the same mo- 
tives at the period he espoused the 
cause of the King of France, when 
that Sovereign recovered, by policy, 
those towns on the Somme he had 
been obliged, by the success of the 
Comte de Charlolois, .'ll Montlehery, 
to rc-deliver to him. The Constable, 
too, along with the Dukes of Guieiinc 
and Jlrittany, the former of whom 
desired the heiress of Burgundy in 
marriage, urged Louis to invade the 
territories of his rival with the 
whole force of his kingdom ; and ex- 
pressed much dissatisfaction at the 
treaty concluded between tlicni, by 
the exertions of the Duke and the 
timidity of his master. On the other 
liand, when Edward IV. of Eng- 
land invaded France, the conduct of 
S. Paul had been more than du- 
bious. lie entered into a treaty with 
FMward and Duke (fliarles, though 
indeed he did not fuUil it, to sur- 
leiidor St. Quentin on their approach. 
He was earnest in his application to 
the King of England not to con- 
clude n peace, but merely to accept 
of a treaty for one year, and to pass 
the winter at Eu and St. Valery: 
and not long after, hia expectations 
in this quarter being disappointed, 
he sent an Ambassador to the King 
of France, in order to appease his 
indignation, by proposing a plan for 
the destruction of the English army. 

Such were the conduct and the 
views of the (y’onstablc of S. Pani. 
He could, not be esteemed by either 
of those against wjioni his inuchino- 
tions were directed ; and cvi.n before 
the English invasion, a treaty had 
been entered into at Bouvines, by 
Louis niid the Duke of Burgundy, 


against his life. But he managed 
to escape this time from destruc- 
tion, though the state and preten- 
sions assumed by him at the inter- 
view of reconciliation with Louis 
V Were not calculated to make his se- 
curity greater. Three leagues from 
Noyon, the Monarch and his great 
officer met each other, attended by 
armed men. A strong barrier was 
erected between them ; aiid the Con- 
stable, for his protection, wore armour 
under his robes of peace. Every 
thing displayed the suspicions of both 
parties, and their disbelief of each 
other's sincerity. The King of France 
was, of all others, the least disposed^ 
to forget the presumption of his sub- 
ject, and reflection heightened his in- 
dignation at the insult thus publicly 
offered to his authority. At the^iamc 
time, themutual^dislikeof the Count 
of S. Paul and the Duke of Burgun- 
dy was aggravated, by an act of the 
former, into a personal quarrel. An 
audience was granted by the French 
King to Louis de Creville, an envoy 
from the Constable, for the purpose 
of conciliation to th^ Court of France. 
The Lord of Conf&y, Ambassador of 
the Duke of Burgundy, was along 
with the Lord of Argenton, who re- 
lates the anecdote, concealed behind 
a screen in the Chamber of Audience, 
to witness the dcinaanour of De Cre- 
ville ; and his demeanour was in- 
dexed extraordinary. With' the view 
of pleasing Louis, the envoy, when 
describing the h§iugluy’ comftict of 
Charles of Burgundy, began to mi-, 
mic the furious gestures and laiv 
gudge of that Prince. . I'hc King 
feigned deliglit, and request^l this 
buffoon of k minister to repeat that 
'part again^ and to speak still louder. 
He was anxious that nothing should 
escape the notice of the Ambassador 
of Burgundy. The request thus 
made was immediately comp^ed 
with, really to the great joy of 
who,„beside8 gratifying his own pro- 
pensity flir coarse humour, made the.- 
Constable, by his representative, offer 
an unpardonable indignity to thp 
])ukc of Burgundy, the rage and as- 
tonishment of whose Ambassador 
was without bounds, and in fact, in ' 
this way put a kind of slight, in liitf 
own pci'bon, but with perfect impu- 
nity, upon that haughty Prince. 

At last the cncrcasing enmity of 
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ilie King, and danger of Ins situa- 
tion, indiiCL'd S. Paul to seek for 
refuge in Peronne, a town belong- 
ing to Duke Charles ; and here, by 
tlio I )iikc's order, then at the siege' 
of Nanci, though he is said to have 
repented of it afterwards, the fugi- 
tive was delivered up to the Ad- 
miral of France, amf Monsieur de S. 
Pierre commissioned by the Frendi 
King to receive him into custody. 

The ministers of Louis were not 
likely, or rather they had it not in 
ihoir power, to pardon any one on 
whose destruction their master was 
bent ; and, besides, the conduct of 
the Constable had been such as jus- 
tiiied the capital punishment to which 
he was doomed. Full accounts have 
been transmitted to us of his trial ; 
and we have all the particulars of his 
condemnation and execution, giving, 
in some respects, a very sti iking pic- 
ture of the institutions of the time. 

On Tuesday the nineteenth day of 
December 1175^ orders were issued 
to conduct the prisoner to the Court 
of Parliament, there to receive the 
sentence to be passed upon him. 

What," said S. Pierre, on entering 
Ills prison in the Bastille, to inform 
him of it, what, my Lord Constable, 
do you sleep still ?" No," replied 
he, “ and it is a long time since I 
have : you hud me here sad and me- 
lancholy." lie hesitated whether he 
should ^ey the summons of S. Pierre, 
when he was told that Robert d'Es- 
toute^ille, Provost of Paris, and his 
enemy, was to accompany him ; for 
he apprehended it was meant to 
transfer him to Kstout^ille's cus- 
tody. But this apprehension being 
removed, and on an assurance that 
he should be protected fr^ra the po- 
])ulace of Paris, who were greatly 
irritated against him, he complied, 
and guarded by Kstouteville and S. 
Pierre, be went on horseback to the 
Palace of the Puiliament. The Lord 
of Gaucourt and llesscli]^ saluted 
him as he w'us ascending the steps 
that led to it. The Constable return- 
ed the salutation. In the Tour Cri- 
minelle he met the Chancellor, who 
had arrived there before him. “My 
Lord of S. Paul," he said, “ you 
liavc hitherto been accounted the 
wisest knight in this kingdom ; and 
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it is at this moment more necessary 
than ever that you display yeiir 
wisdom and your constancy." lie 
ordered the ('onstable to take from 
oiFliis neck the emblem of the order 
of the King that was suspended thvrc. 
The Constable replied that he should 
do so willingly. AV'heii removed, 
having kissed it, he presented it to 
the Chancellor. That minister then 
demanding, in the same haughty tone 
as before, the sword presented to him 
on his investment with the Consta- 
bleship, he said, that it had been 
taken from him when ho was aiTest- 
ed, and tliat he had now no other 
property in the world, save what re- 
mained about his person when lie 
was thrown into ti e Bastille. On 
this answer, the Chancellor left the 
hall ; and immediately .lohn de 
Poupa incourt. President of the Par- 
liament, appeared, and warned the 
prisoner to prepare for death that 
very day. On hearing this, he ex- 
claimed, lla ! Heaven’s will lu; 
done ! a hard sentence certainly; but 
I pray that 1 may know my (iod well 
this day." And, turning to S. Pierre, 
he said to him, “ Ha, ha! Monsieur 
de S. Pierre, tliis is not the result 
you encouraged me to look for." The 
Count was recommended to the 
charge of four doctors in theology ; 
one of them a Cordelier, named 
John de Soldiin ; another was an 
Augustin; the third a Penitencier 
of Paris; and the fourth was Master 
John Hue, (’urate of S. Andry dcs 
Ars. Notwithstanding his urgent 
entreaties, the Chancellor would not 
allow him to partake of the sa- 
crament. But a mass was said for 
the salvation of his soul. Having 
cat a little of the consecrated bread, 
he remained shut up with his con- 
fessors till between one and two 
o’clock in tlio: afternoon ; when leav- 
ing the Palace on horseback, he went 
to the hotel of the city, and the 
notary and bailifs of the Court of 
Parliament accompanied him. In 
the court of the hotel was prepared 
a large scaffold, and joined to it by 
a Wooden gallery was a smaller, on 
which the execution was to take 
placQ. Till three o’clock he was 
occupied in presence of the confes- 
sors, who made deep And heartfelt 


La ('liroo. Scaiul. iinn. 1175, from whic h most of the following facts arc taken. 
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hiiriciitatio?is in dicJaling such a tes- 
tament as Louis had chosen to pre- 
set i be to him. Afterw.inls ascending 
the lesser scaffold, he threw himself 
on his knees, bis face being turned 
towards the church of Notre Darne^,, 
He expressed great contrition for 
past life ; and, batlied in tears, he' 
often kissed the cross held before 
him. His devotions being ended, 
the executioner (Petit Jehan *) 
bound his Iiands with a cord, and 
conducted him to ‘the smaller scaf- 
fold; there, turning tp several of- 
ficers of the King, who were present, 
among whom were the Chancellor, 
the Lord of Gaucourt, the Provost 
of Paris, and S. Pierre, he invoked 
blessings for the King, and request- 
ed theii prayers for the happiness of 
his own soul. Turning to the people, 
who were collected there, as we are 
told, to the number of two hundred 
thousand persons, lie made the same 
request to them. He then knelt down 
on a Avoollcn cushion, and at one 
blow his head was severed from his 
body. For a short time it was ex- 
posed to the view of the spectators, 
and afterwards rolled, aloiig^with the 
body, in linen, inclosed in a wooden 
coffin, and buried in one of the. 
churches of Paris f. 

Such was the end of Louis clc Lux- 


embourg, Count of S. Paul, and'Con- 
stahle of France. The student' of 
French history will recollect the re- 
putation which many of (he Counts 
Paul acquired in the defence of 
Wir country. He will lament that 
4be Count of whom we have been 
speaking abandoned their example, 
or he will feel indignant at the fate to 
which he was subjected. In the for- 
mer case, the peculiar situation in 
which the Constable of S. Paul was 
placed may be regarded us pallia- 
ting his errors. He was deeply im- 
plicated in all the transactions of a 
busy period. A farther examination 
of tlie Courts of France and Burgun- 
dy will require more particular state- 
ments of some of his actions and po- 
licy. His is a character in the history 
of the period, without a knowledge 
of which, our idea of it would be in- 
complete. We are certain that there 
is an intimate connection between 
liis story and that of the house of 
Croy ; .we suspect that our notions 
regarding some of the darker parts 
of the life of Comines, particularly 
that of his abandonment of the Duke 
of Burgundy, when his affairs were 
in a critical state, would be illustra- 
ted, by considering them in reference 
to the situation and alliances of the 
Count of S. Paul. 


* Mesfrire Petit Jehan bos been rendered immortal by his introduction into Quentin 
Burward, for we suppose he is the prototype of Fetit-Andrf^ It may gratify aoinc of 
our readers to learn t^iat this wretch met with a punishment he deserved. Hc was 
assas.siiiatcd in Paris for some insolences be had cominiited. (La Chron. Scand.'ann. 
14‘77.) For the character of another monster, M. Tristan P Hermite, associated with 
JVtit.Aiidn* in the novel we have mentioned, we refer to the comparison of Louis 
X I. and Louis XII. by Scysscl, in his Ilistoirc de Lout|.XD. Wo may, at some 
other time, have more to say of them, and other minions of Louis XI. They furm, 
indeed, an iniportanL item in the reign of this monarch. 

-|- Molinct, Canon of Valenciennes,- made the following verses on occasion of the 
Constable’s execution 

. J’ay veu Saint-Paul cn gloire 
H ' llavy jusques ^ Cioux 
Puis dcscendrc cn has loirc 
' Mai en grace des Dieux • 

Saint-Pierre Pen delivro 
Ft au Prince le livre 
Qui Ic deca|)ita. 

Mdlt. ik Cominc’s, par r Abbe lAini\hl, Vui J. p. 
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, . . Memoir oj Sir Rice ap Thomas, 

But tell me, where is firincdy Richmond how ? 
CkrUt.--^M Peiiit>rokC) of 4 li^,HaVfordw^t in Wales. 

. ^afe^.-.-What men of name resort to him ? ^ 

Christ — Sir Walter Herliert, a renowned soldier, . 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley ; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap ThomnSy with a valiant crew, 

And many other of great fame and Worth. 


'PiiTMiK arc, perhaps, few more 
interesting departments of polite 
teralure than that of Historical 
Hiography. The events of a great and 
ilistingiiished man's life are so in- 
fovi>orated with the events of the age 
in which he flourished, that a faitn* 
fill record of them comprises much 
of the history and manners of the 
period. From the details of his public 
life we learn the one, and from those 
of his private life the other. * These 
advantages are snper-eminently af- 
forded bjr a very rare and amusing 
manuscript, containing the memoir 
of Rice ap Thomas, a Welsh Chief- 
tain of great note in his day, and no 
less famed for his own hereditary 
honours, than for his instrumentali- 
ty in seating Henry the Seventh on 
the tottering and distracted throne of 
England. But, independently of the 
historical interest and value attached 
to the manuscript, it is, of itself, a 
most entertaining composition ; and 
its title is a good forerunner of the 
general quaintness of its style. The 
following h this title, and our readers 
will sec that this Cambrian hero was 
worthy of being ranked among the 
men of gi'eat fame and wortli,*^ 
who opposed the cruelty of the 
rrooked*back tyrant," “ A Short 
View of the Long Life of that cver- 
wisc, valiant, and fortunate Gbm- 
marnler, Rice an Thomas, Knight, 
Constable, and Lieutenant of Breck- 
fnjtk ; Chamberlain of Caennarthen 
and Caerdigan ; Senesclial and Chan- 
' ceRor of Haverfordwest, Ross, and 
Bui lit Justiciarv of South Wales, 
alid Oovent^r of all W ales ; Knight 
Bannerett, and Knight of the most 
honoutib^ Order of the Garter ; a 
,JPrivy C^m^iilor to Henry the Sc- 
SVentb, and fevonriic to Henry the 
Kialiih." 
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This learned composition, and 
learned indeed it is, was ncvir in- 
tended for publication, but was writ- 
ten by a descendant, to eommenioratc 
the mighty exploits and superabun- 
dant ‘ honours of an ancestor, who, 
as we may learn from his numerous 
titles, was a man of some notoriety 
in his day. The writer, wliose name 
is not disclosed, lived and flourished 
in the erudite reign of the first 
James ; and we have every reason to 
believe, that the documents made use 
of in the compilation were perfectly 
authentic'; indeed \vc have cause to 
know, from our own local knowledge, 
that several of the incidents which 
are recorded, although trivial in 
themselves, are borne out by facts of 
greater importance, and so placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. It must 
not be supposed that a man of Sir 
Riceap Thomas’s rank and conse- 
quence left no memorials of his glory 
among the mountain wilds of the 
Principality: there are still in ex- 
istence several traditions of his prow- 
ess, his wealth, his wisdom, and 
his valour ; and although, in some 
poipts, these traditions differ from the 
grave details of his biographer, the 
variation is only such as we might 
expect to find between tlic far-distant 
traditions of an untutored and par- 
tial peasantry, atid the deliberate re- 
flections and records of a learned 
historinu. 

In the “ Proemc, or Apparatus- to 
the Ensuinge Worko," the author 
inveighs most bitterly against those 

who have crept into great honours 
and eminent places per saffunij by 
sinister and indirect courses." This 
be does, that he may the more ad- 
vantageously contrast with sucli up- 
starts the honourable exaltation and 
manly virtues of his ancestor. Sir 
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Rice, wiio certainly was, as things the Carlhaginianis, had its Hannibal 
were, a very upright and indepen- too, even the great Rice, the subject 
dent chieftain. Rut we must, pot of this ensuinge discourse; nay, he 
forestal our author ; he shall detail was-more than a Hannibal, carrying 
the adventures of. this Cambrian yet this advantage with him, that he 
wortfby. never met with a Marcellus to teach 

** I'here are yett among us^ the him in martiale matters. He was, to 
small remainder of the ancient Brit- do him but right, both a Marcellus 
taincs, certaine old rccordes left (all- and a Fabiiis Maximus ; for, as they 
devouring time as yett wanting time of Rome, bo he of Wales, might 
to devour all,) wherein, to our greate truly be called their sworde and buck, 
comfort, we may behold how this ler. You shall seldom read in mar- 
famous isle, fur manic centuries of tial story of any man adorned with 
yeares past, hath been beautified and such high attributes and cpiCbets of 
adorned with the honourable titlo of honour as this Rice was, both by 
Yni/s y Cedciricy or Insula Fortium : English historiographers, and espe- 
a most true and infallible argument seiallie among our W elsh Bardes, 
of our undaunted prowess and brave who, in their rhy thmes and carols, 
achievements in those former ages, magnifie him above ail that eves were 
Oh ! there was a time when we had in those partes." 
our Mutii, our Fabricii, and our Re- These epithets of honour" then 
guli, as well as Rome ; and we had follow, and ve>y grand and sonour- 
our Socrates* and our Cato's too, — ous they are. Tudor Aled, “ a fa- 
ineii little dredding fire, povertie, mous poete in those dayes," calls 
exile, torment, poyson, or death, him “ Tarlan c thalwas i widd” the 
when the saving or upholdingbf their shield, and buckler of his country ; 
countries honour wefe once in ques- Rys Naumor entitles him “ Brond^ 
tion. That we may not suffer the dor y Brutanniaidy* the Shield of 
fame of our noble progenitors utterlie Britain ; Lewis Mon designates him 
to perish, let us but imagine this as ^ the Cham- 

spaciouse goodlie island to be a fair pion of Wales; Jore^verth Fyng- 
triangular garden, and out of each cor. Iwyd, “flying beyond his circle/* 
ner thereof, among the manic sweetes styles him nothing less than ** Fen 
there growing, let us select some y Byd,* the Head of the World, 
choice flower of chivalry to solace Others have chronicled his fame, and 
and refresh our too-much dejected emblazoned his virtues, under the 
spirits. Fix we our eyes first upon titles of the Scourge of the ObstU 
that noble chieftaine, thg stout Earl nate, the Protection of the Innocent, 
Percie, and then upon his noe less and the Heart of the Soldier : while 
noble aiuagonist, the renowned Earl “ Christopher Ocland, an English- 
Douglas: examine we their brave man, will have him named Flos 
actions and doughty performances in Cambro-Brit^nndm ; and Mr Cam<* 
that memorable combate of braverie, den doth him the honour to call him 
and of gayeU de coenvy as the French ^Ddiciw Henrici Ociavi. * Thus 
terme it, in Chevy Chase ; there may may you see," quoth our annalist, 
we behold Flector against Ajax, and “ by clapping these culogiums and 
Aj^ix against Hector, both ponque- favours upon him, of what high esti- 
rors, both conquered — equate com- ination that noble gentleman was in 
batants. Had England and Scotland those dayes, when his virtues ham* 
been wagered for the garland, then, inered and hewed him but these glo- 
as Rome and Alba were in time |^t, rious titles. Now, should these three 
there had been champions for them brave champions (Percy, Douglas, and 
indeed© ! Now, to add unto these two Rice, to wit) have met and eucoun- 
worthics, (and so make up iny trian- tered in a fight*imitating the Maia^ 
glc,) give me leave to point you cut cKitv Danse as that dance hereto- 
a third in Wales; for Wales, as that fore was invented in imitation of 
famous commander himself said of such a fight, each one having two 

* The Matachin Dance, Sir Philip Sidney says, was a fight that did imitate 
the MataqhJn ; for they being but three that fought, every one had two adversaries, 
striking' him who struck the third licncc our author's allusion. 
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;ul vLTsaricfl, tliis of necessity must 
liuvc followed — England had been 
EngLind sull, Scotland Scotland, 
and Whales Whiles. But peace, and 
the God of peace, has produced those 
‘ cffbcis, by conjoyning these three in 
one, which, perhaps otherwise, the 
doubtful valour ot their invincible 
swor<ls might have perpetually se- 
vered, tnno-iini sit gloria. Now, to 
set an edge upon onr tappelites, and 
to give lief and (piickening to tliose 
good notions whieh often arise lu 
noble hoartes, the shortest and readi- 
est way (no doubt) is by example ; 
for by precept is a journey some- 
what too lar about; bosicles, our 
eares arc not of that credit with us 
as our eyes, neither do the wordes 
of men so soon take us as their man- 
ners. Then let us call to mind our 
iledford, our Salisbury, our Talbot, 
or this grave llice, true patterncs of 
wisdom, magnanimitie, and justice, 
or what else may deserve the name 
of praise. Oh ! had wc, in our late 
expeditions, but carried the bones of 
a Bedford about us, as the Tiuks 
<lid George Castriot’s, that invinci- 
ble Turco-Mastix ; or cried out A 
Talbot ! A Tulbot ! or bad we Head 
this groat Bice, and clapped his skin 
upon onr drum-head, as Zisca, that 
great commander, would have had 
the Bohemians to have done his, we 
had no question made cither abso- 
lute conquest of the French, or rat- 
tled them away, or (at leastwise) 
shown ourselves invincible. But 
this is a sore too green, too tender 
for the tender touch.'" 

Notwithstanding the high honour 
and excellent fame of his hero, our 
Biographer considers it incumbent 
upon him to explain very particu- 
larly why he has been induced to 
presume to write his life ; and 
these, he says, are liis reasons : 
“ First, to revive an ancient custom 
of writing the lives of worthy men, 
so that their fame might not pe- 
rish. My second reason proceeds 
from a desire 1 have to dash in 
pieces some false forged traditions 
concerning this Rice, which daily 
(so apt, for old artuction, are wc to 
believe wonders of that man) in- 
creaseth among the credulous mul- 
titude, and may hereafter, if not 
prevented, bring his name, as of 
others, into suspect. And, lastly. 
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in discharge of the reverence 1 owe 
to his memory, (for 1 may not deny 
but.l have an interest in his blood,) 
I could not chus'j hut let my pen 
play the part of a spade, to dig him 
out of the pit of oblivion. Truth, 
then, is the ibiiig 1 do earnestly aii i 
at, which cannot he attained but by 
conference with old recuids. If the 
gentlemen of Wales, especially they 
of the north, who are the best pre- 
servers of antiquity, will ptiuse their 
moth-eaten writings, ami eommuni- 
cate their knowledge with mine, they 
shall do great he'iioiir to llice ap 
Thomas’s ashes, and jierhaps ihcieby 
revive the memory ul their own no- 
ble ancestors, who ran the foilune 
of the wars with him, <jui ja/u illa^ 
crinidbilcs . entur nuUijiic h)UL^ a 
jioctCj (Juki carnit vole a/k ro.’ 

Having tliussatisfactoiily explain- 
ed the reasons of his ])resinnption, 
our liistorian proceeds with his nar- 
.rative, commencing with a brief 
survey of the birth, exjdoits, line- 
age, and death of tiriffith ap Nicho- 
las, the grandfather of Kicc ; a 
man of considerable wealth ami con- 
sequence, ‘‘ having for power and 
command, together with fastness of 
kindred and fiiends, (a rare tiling 
in those times,) few’ equals or supe- 
riors ; having also an estate at least 
of seven hundred pounds a- year, old 
rent of assize, seven strong castles, 
and seven houses. lie was liiikid 
also, by marriage, to three great 
houses, having a jilentiful issue by 
all three, — valiant and courageous 
sons, to second liim in all dangers; 
daugliters bestowed u])on men of 
the greatest reckoning and account 
in all South AFalcs ; and his eldest 
son, being matched to the chief 
house in North Wales, drew' in like- 
wise to himself a raiglitie alliance. 
For his descent, he was in the fourtli 
degree to Sir Glyder, surnamed the 
Black Knight of the Sepulchre ; and 
so upward in a direct series and long 
concatenation of worthy progenitors 
up to Sir. Urien Khegcd, King of 
Gower in Wales, Frince of Murritf 
in Scotland, Lord of Kidwelly, and 
Knight of the Round Table to King 
Arthur." As the said honourably- 
descended Griffith was actively en- 
gaged in the civil commotions wliich 
aro.se out of the rivalry of the houses 
of York and Lanmtcr, when’ 
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— — — “ Here a enoiv-whitc rose. 

And there a red, fatal Ido^soniing 
And deadly fragrance, maddened all the 
land 

we shall briefly epitomise his valo- 
rous deeds, before we proceed to the 
narration of the exploits of his f?al- 
laiit jpjrandson, commencing with our 
author's own (plaint and curious in- 
troduction to these deeds of “ higli 
emprize," and stormy turbulence. 

'‘In the ruffling dayrs of Henry the 
Sixth and Edward the Fourtli, w'hen 
we were at our Cujus est terra ? Ab- 
ncj’s question, and no fEdipus then 
living to resolve the same, — when 
the fair face of this flourishing king- 
tlotu was so unnaturally scratched 
and disfigured by the uncivil hands 
of its own inhabitants, — when our 
crown lay between the anvil and 
the hammer, in extremo discr inline, 
neither York's nor Lancaster’s for- 
tune, still like herself, playing at 
fast and loose with them both, some- 
times raying, sometimes depressing 
the beams of sovereignty with a false 
finger,— when our king was a true 
lawful king to-day, and a traitour 
to-morrow, and so adjudged to be by 
Act of Parliament — woeful times ! — 
when a Parliament, the mouth of 
Justice, wrested from its own true 
bias, durst speak in no other lan- 
guage, true or false, but such as the 
sword did dictate, — when our princes 
of the blood, and our nobles, liad no 
way of appeasing the furio of Bello- 
na, but with a saciifiee of their oivn 
blood, — wjieii our Commons, and 
tile whole hodie of this icalm, cither 
fearing the event, or perplexed with 
tlic tedious dehasemciJt of the title, 
or tired with tlic lu'avy pressure of 
their lingering calamities, were even 
ready to split upon a desperate rock ; 
and, to conclude, if we guess not 
amiss, among tbeinselves, juxta eo- 
cern iilam meretriciam, nec Kboraco 
soh\ nec Lancastrim soli, sed dividafur, 
— Oh, thedayes! — In those dayes, I 
say, tumultuary, tempestuous dayes, 
there was of W ales, among many that 
fished in those troublous seas, one 
(Iriffitli ap Nicholas, a man for 
power, riches, and jiarentage, beyond 
all the great men in those parts," 

Like other great and illustrious 
personages, the gallant career of 
Griffith ap Nicholas was predicted 
to his mother before he was born. 


JR ice ap Thomas. 

llis noble mother, the lineal de- 
scendant of Elystan Glodrydd, Earl 
of Fericx, and Prince of all tnose 
goodly counties between Wye and 
Severn, drawing near htr deli\cry, 
dreamt (as if she had a Paris or a 
Pericles there) that in her womb 
grew a bay tree, tbe root whereof 
tore up her bowels, and the branches 
reached fronj the 'Paw to the Tivy, — 
two rivers, the one on the confines of 
Glamorganshire, the other in Car- 
diganshire, — which gave her occasion 
prophetically to say, that sure she 
was to dye of that hirtli ; yet her 
hope was, and therein lay her com- 
fort, that out o|*her loynes one should 
come, which in those partes should 
carry-a principal sway. Neither erred 
she in her divination, for, falling 
into a painful and desperate labour, 
and being told tliat citheir she or her 
child must perish, — " VWll, thou," 
said she, with a masculine cour«age, 
" if it must be so, let me perish ; but 
if it be possible, save this poor child 
of mine, for your future comfort, 
strength, and countenance:" where- 
upon lier belly, by the desire of tlie 
surgeons, was cut open, and so the 
child was preserved, who, indeed, 
as slie had foretold, grew in time to 
he a man of great power and autho- 
rity in his country, and so continued 
his posterity for four or five descents 
after him. " The child (now Grif- 
fith ap Nicholas) growing in years, 
proved to, be a man of hot, fiery, and 
choleric spirit ; one whose counsels 
were all in inrhido, and, therefore, 
naturally fitly composed and framed 
for the times. A^ery wise he was, 
ami infinitely subtle and crafty, am- 
bitious bi^yond measiijo, of a busy, 
stirring brain, which made many 
to conjecture (as Theniistocles his 
schoolmaster did of him) that sure 
some great matter hanged over his 
head." 

A person of Griffith’s consequepee 
was not long an object of disregard 
to the opposing factions in England. 
Each was anxious to obtain hi^ al- 
liance ; but he cunningly rcmaiiicd 
neuter. He had, how^jver, his own 
private quarrels to r<^nlcna with, and 
with men, too, the first rank in 
EnHand. “ '^ndiard, Duke of York, 
qu^relle- detaining 

-nm one half of two plough- 
and a half of land, with the 
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appurtenances, lying, and being in 
the marches of Wales; for which 
the said Duke brought a preecipe 
quod reddat against himj to which 
lie refused to appear, being often 
called upon and warned by the 
Sheriff's summonitors thereunto. 
Griffith ap Nicholas was captain of 
the strong castle of Cilgeran, in 
Pembrokeshire, and held the same 
by letters patent from the King; 
which captainship, Jasper, Earl ot‘ 
Pembroke, taking a liking to, wrought 
so by his power at court, that the 
said letters patent were torn, can- 
celled, and damned, and a new grant 
thereof made to the said Earl ; and 
this was the cause of a perpetual 
heart-burningin them to each other. 
The quarrel between the Duke of 
Buckingham and him was the quar- 
rel of old between great one's neigh- 
bourhood, and jealousy of each other's 
power and commanding ; and that 
ceased not between their posterity 
till Richard the Third’s time, when 
the Duke of Buckingham and Rice 
np Thomas wrought to lay 

aside private spleen, for the public 
good." 

But notwithstanding the high 
rank and power of his enemies, Grif- 
fith entertained no fears of their ven- 
geance, but remained unshaken and 
unmoved, among the mountain-fast- 
nesses of the country. ** 'fhe more 
they bestirred themselves, the more 
fixed and immoveable was lie ; not 
unlike a tree subject to wind and 
weather, quw ipsa vexaiiont; conutrin^ 
gitur, ct radices ceriius fi^^itd' Al- 
though tliesc great noblemen epuid 
not excite him into open hostility, 
the sedulous 'exertions of his own 
countrymen compelled him, sooner 
than he originally intended, to make 
one of the actors in the busy scene. 
Griffith, like most of the W elsh chief- 
tains at that time, hated the Kng- 
lish generally, and his countrymen 
t<wk advantage of this, “ persuading 
him that times were now fit and sea- 
sonable for revenge. Whereupon, 
divers of them building upon his 
countenance and protection, made 
somewhat bold «vith those of the 
marches, (a usual tVing between th6 
Scotch and English in »he borders, 
upon the like disturballceb,^ 
and stealing from them their 
and vvhat else they could lay 


on, to the great detriment, loss, and 
endamadgement, of those neighbour- 
ing counties, which Griffith ap Ni- 
cholas, from time to time, passed 
over, and noticed not." But tjiese 
enormities grew more extensive; and 
complaints were at length made to 
the English Government, who de- 
puted a commission to encjuire into 
the circumstances, the chief of which 
was Lord Whitney. Our amusing 
Biographer shall relate the reception 
of the commissioners, and the result 
of their visit : 

“ Coining to Llanandifry, a town 
twenty miles distant from Carmar- 
then, Griffith ap Nicholas, (for so 
goes the tale, which 1 the rather 
set down, because 1 have heard the 
same sweetened in the relation by 
that great light and ornament of our 
church, Andrews, Bishop of Win- 
chester, at his owne table — a man 
much given to the study of the Bri- 
tish tongue in his latter days, and 
so, (perchance,) by way of discourse 
with some of that country, might 
catch lip this tradition,) Griffith ap 
Nicholas, I say, having notice thereof, 
met them a mile or two beyond, 
upon the top of a hill, having four 
or five in his company raggedly at- 
tired, and poorelier horsed, leaving 
the rest of his traine at distance, to 
follow him, and to be ever ready at 
his beck and call upon occasion, lii 
the mean while, he salutes the com- 
missioners, makes himself known 
unto them, and withal desires to at- 
tend them, for their better guidance 
and conduction, to tbe end of their 
journey. The Lord Whitney hear- 
ing his name, and glad (as he thought) 
to have him in his toyl, whom he 
thought would play least in sight, 
yet observing the poorness of his 
condition, and how beggarly he was 
attended, it would not sink into the 
Lord Whitney's head that this was 
the great Nicholas, so much famed 
at court for the extraordinary power 
and authority he had in his own 
ccuntry, but rather some excursor or 
boor-hailer, in those unquiet times, 
flying abroad for prey ; or, at the best, 
but some scoutes, or espials, sent out 
to discover his approach, and so to give 
notice to malefactors to stand aloof. 
^Vell, on they go till they come to 
Abermarlais Castle, and there all 
these doubts and fearcs were dispelled. 
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and the true Griffith ap Nicholas 
discovered, for Thomas ap Griffith, 
the younger, a stout ami hardy gen- 
tleman, meeting his father in that 
pl^ce, with a hundred tall men, 
bravely mounted, descended there 
from his horse, and kissed his fa- 
ther’s stirrup, and desired to receive 
his commands, which the Lord Whit- 
ney perceiving, new doubts and jea- 
lousies began to tumble in his brains ; 
for, thought he, if Griffith ap Nicho- 
las appears thus in a hostile manner 
unto us, with multitudes of men pre- 
pared and fitted as for the held, it is 
not likely he will obey our conimis- . 
sion, or stand at all to the trial of 
justice, unless he be innocent. They 
had not gone above five miles further, 
in their way to a house of his called 
Newton, but Owen ap Griffith, the 
second son, saluted them in a far 
braver equipage, having two hun- 
dred horse attending, well mounted 
and armed. This Owen had much 
of his father’s craft and subtlety in 
him ; he was bold, besides, and ac- 
tive ; lie could, like the Camelcon, 
or Proteus-like, take all shapes, turn 
himself into all colours ; an excellent 
artisan he was in discovering men’s 
secrets, and observing their disposi- 
tions. ’I'hc commissioners had not 
rested themselves above an hour or 
two, but be had dived so far into their 
counsels, as gave him assurance that 
his father was the chief man shot at 
in their commission, a thing he and 
Ills friends wore ignorant of before- 
APhereupon consultation was taken 
for to stcale away his commission, 
which this Owen undertook, and per- 
formed accordingly. To Ciirmarthcn 
at last they came, where, in their way, 
at Abcrgwilly, a small village, some 
mile this side the toune, ’fhomas 
ap Griffith, the elder, a man of a * 
sweete, mild, and gentle disposition, 
presents his services, first to his fa- 
ther, then to the commissioners. 
He had five Imndred tall men fol- 
lowing him, and they were well dis- 
ciplined, whom before, in good or- 
der, on foot he leads, even till they 
come to the commissioners’ lodging, 
and there Griffith left them for that 
night, commanding his three sons to 
attend them at supper, and to see 
them fairly entreated.” 

With this injunction these dutiful 
sons complied to the very letter. 


The commissioners were so well li- 
quored. that, for that night, they, for- 
got quite the errand they came for,” 
and Owen ap Griffith succeeded in 
gaining possession of the commission, 
of which he gave his father present 
notice.” ’fhe next morning Griffith 
ap Nicholas was formally summoned 
to appear before the commissioner, 
the mayor, and sheriffs, and he W’as 
arrested in the King’s name, to an- 
swer certain accusations preferred 
against him. The old chieftain sub- 
mitted with a show of much obedi- 
ent humility, at the same time de- 
claring that he held himself not 
bound to stand to the arrest, or to 
make any answer to the charge, un- 
less the commission was publicly 
read, and every thing managed in a 
fair and legal manner.” '' Kcason 
good,” quoth the Lord Whitney, 
" and you shall both see it and hear 
it read ;” and so, ^putting his hand 
up the sleeve of his cloak for the com- 
mission, he found that “ there it was 
not,” neither did any of his fellows or 
followers know what was become of 
it, or know whom they might charge 
with its removal. It was now Grif- 
fith’s turn to enact the great man, 
and accordingly he starts up in a 
fury, clapping his hat upon his head, 
and looking about upon his sons and 
friends, ^ What,' says he, ' have we 
cozeners and cheaters come hither to 
abuse the King’s power, and to dis- 
quiet his true-hearted subjects ?* 
then, turning about to the commis- 
sioners, he raps out a great oath, arid 
says, ‘ ere the next day were at an 
end, he would hang them all up for 
traitors and impostors,’ and so com- 
mands hands to be laid upon them, 
and to carry them to prison.” Ily 
this manoeuvre the Welshman made 
his own terms, and my Lord Whit- 
ney and his colleagues were fain to 
make their exit out of the country, 
tarrying ho further question,” and 
with no ifnclination to insist upon a 
compliance with the contents of the 
commission. ** What was the issue 
of this great affront,” observes our 
author, or how digested by the 
State, I could never learn ; only it is 
to be imagined that it was hushed 
up and smothered, as fearing, in 
those wavering and tottering times, to 
proceed in a rough and harsh way 
with one so potent among the ^V^elsh 
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as this man mms.*' One consequence, 
however, of tliis nilventurc, was the 
termination of the cautious neutra- 
lity which the Welsh chieftain had 
hillUj^to maintained with regard to 
the rival roses,** and he “ directly 
and resolutely thrust himself into the 
Yorkish cause,** to the great satisfac- 
tion of the adherents of that party. 
The hostility which had existed be- 
tween CirifKth and the Duke of York 
was speedily ended, and the new ally 
entered, with heart and hand, into 
tlie plans and operations of the l)uke*s 
])ai ty. iJut the time was now ap- 
proaching, when the valorous Grif- 
fith was to be gathered to tliosc fa- 
thers whose honour he had so highly 
magnified. After the battle of Wake- 
field, where the Duke of York w'as 
slain, the Earl of March, his eldest 
son, collected ail , the force in his 
power, to revenge his father's death. 

Among the many that resorted to 
him, Griffith ap Nicholas was of most 
eminent note, having seven or eight 
hundred men following of him, well 
armed, well ordered, goodly of sta- 
ture, and hearts answerable there- 
unto. 'J'lie Earl of March's design 
was to have met and encountered 
with the Queen and his father's 
murderers in the field; biif Jasper, 
Earl of Pembroke, stood as a block 
in his way, who, for his honour's 
.^ake, at that time had been better 
employed elsewhere : althougli he 
proved somewhat cross to the Earl of 
^larch's purposes, yet Griffith ap. 
Nicholas was much joyed thereat, 
Imping now to he Ailly revenged of 
the Earl of Pembroke for old displea- 
sure. ' 1*0 be brief, both armies met 
on a plain, near Mortimer's (boss. 
After large demonstrations of prowess 
and magnanimity on either side, 
Griffith ap Nicholas receives a nior* 
tal wound. Owen ap Griffith » his 
second son; (the eldest being left at 
liorne, to secure his own fortunes,) 
stands at the head of his father's 
troops, maintains the fight, and pur- 
sues the Earl of Pembroke even to 
flight ; so the day fell to the Vorki.sli 
side. Then Owen ap Griffith, making 
search for his father, found him ly- 
ing on the ground, panting and 
breathing for life, to whom he made 
a short relation of the Earl of March’s 
good fortune, and his enemies' over- 
throw. ‘ Well, then,’ said Griffith, 


* welcome death, since hono^’r and 
victory make for us and so, slink- 
ing off his clog of earth, lie soared up 
' in a divine contemjdatioii to heaven, 
the place of his rest. And ihis^ is 
more than ever came to ibe know- 
ledge of Ilollineslied, Hal], (Jrafton, 
and others eju.sdcni furfnri'i.'* 

Griffith ap Nicholas was succeeded 
in his title and foi tunes by his eldest 
son Thomas, the fallier of our hero, 
Rice. Tbomas was of a mild, 
meek, and gracious disposition ; 
very much retired, full of thoughts, 
and ever meditating., alone, or can- 
vassing with those wlio might best 
inform bis conscience." Yet lie was 
a proficient in all the vigorous and 
manly exercises of the age, being die 
be&t horseman in the country, “ and 
for true skill at bis weapons, he was 
inferior to none, being commonly 
called tlic /V/?V Man at Anns.'' Hut 
notwithstanding this, “ 'fbomas a]> 
Griffith could, at no hand, away with 
the fractures and hurtments then in 
the State; calling it an unnatural 
sway, where ihefatlier fouglit against 
the son, the brother against the 
brother, the servant against bis mas- 
ter, ancl the subject against bis sove- 
reign, be being otherwise composed 
by nature and education, and ever 
wishing peace." But to “ stand as 
neuter" in such tumultuous times 
was neither consistent with the Gbiel- 
tain's reputation, nor indeed witli 
his safety ; and so he quitted liis 
native land, and served “formally 
years in the Burgundian wars." Prom 
Burgundy, howiver, lie was com- 
polled to return, iii eonseqiu ncc of a 
love-affair willi a luar kinswoman of 
the Duke. “ (.’ujtid, it siems,” (di- 
serves his Biogr.ipbor, “ claiming 
ail interest in him as well as Mars 
but he found no true peace and 
contentment” at home, being enga- 
ged in feuds, and divers single 
combats, which he ever pcrfoimtd 
on horseback — an exercise in those 
days wherein he was singular, and 
even victorious." His known skill 
and dexterity in the ** Muiinnimhic,'' 
or single combat, militated very 
much against the quiet of our Chief- 
tain, for all the turbulent brag- 
garts of the country were anxious 
to try ihcir fortune with him. After 
relating several instances of his skill 
and prowess, our author records the 
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followin'^: airiushig .'ul vcntarc, which 
would make an udmirahlc scene in 
the hciiuls of our «veat Novelist. 

“ At another time there fell out 
soint* dill'ereiice between 'i'homas ap 
Griilith and William, the first Eafi 
of Pembroke, of the noble family of 
the Herberts, but for what cause I 
cannot learn ; and it seems, they 
were llown to such high tenns, that 
one Turberville must needs combat 
'riiomas ap Gnflitb, on the EarPs 
behalf. 'J'liis Turberville was an ar- 
rogant cracker, and a notable swash- 
buckler, one that would fight on any 
slight occasion, not much heeding 
the cause. He, on a time, sends his 
cartel, or letter of defiance, to the 
said Thomas, with the rhodomontade, 
that if he did not suddenly do him 
reason, he would ferret him out of 
his cuniiie-berry, the castle of Aber- 
inarlais. Thomas ap Griffith smiled 
at the message, and shaping him 
an answer suitable to his humour, 
that for his parte, he knew him not, 
neither had he even cause for quar- 
1 cling him; and therefore prayed 
liim, that if he had desired to be kill- 
ed, he would make choice of some 
other rather than himself; for, at 
that time, he had neither will nor 
leisure to undertake so butcherly an 
office. This scornful return so much 
incensed and provoked the insuffer- 
able pride and hauglity stomach of 
'J'urberville, that, fortliwitli, in a 
licadlong fury, he hies him to Aber- 
uiarlais, and coming in at the gate, 
the first man he saw was Thomas ap 
iirifiith himself, sitting by the gate 
ill a grey frock gowne, whom he took 
for the porter, demanding of him 
whether Thomas ap Griffith were 
within or no ? ‘ Sir,' said Thomas 
ap Griffith, ‘ he is not far off^ and 
if you would aught with him, let me 
receive your commands*/ ‘ Then, 
prithee, fellow,' said he, (twirling 
liis mustachoes, and sparkling fury 
and fire from his eyes,) * tell him here 
is one 'I'urberville would speak with 
him.' Tlioinas ap Griffith, hearing 
bis name, and observing his dejiort- 
inent, bad much ado to hold from 
laughing outrightj yet containing 
himself, he said he would acquaint 
his master ; and so, going into his 
j)arl(>ur, presently sends two or three 
of his servants, to call him in. Tur- 
bcrvillo no sooner saw Thomas ap 
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GrilTitb, but, without any apology 
marie for his mistake, he tells him of 
his unn^nnerliness, and that he v as 
come thither to correct him for his 
sawsiness towards so great a person 
as the Earl of Pembroke. ' In good 
time, Sir,' said Thomas ap Griffith ; 

‘ but J jiray,' said he, ‘ is not my 
lonl of courage to undergo that of- 
fice of correction himself, without 
the liclp of others ?' ‘ Ves, certainly, 
but you, too mean a copesinate for 
one of his place and dignity, he hath 
left to my chastisement,' said Tur- 
berville. ' )Vell, then,’ said Thomas 
ap Griffith, (though I might justly 
except against my tutor,) where is it 
your pleasure to have me to school V 
* Nay, where thou wilt, or dares t,* 
said Turberville. * A harsh compli- 
ment,' said Thomas ap Griffith ; ' I 
am not ignorant, as I am defendant, 
that botii time, place, and w'Capons, 
are in my choice : but, speaking in 
the person of a school-boy, (for no 
higher account you seem to make of 
me,) 1 ween it is not the fashion for 
scholars to appoint where their mas- 
ters shall correct them ; yet, seeing 
you leave it to me, let it be at Ar- 
thurstone in Herefordshire, a place 
indifferent to both, (for in Glamor- 
ganshire, perhaps, you may think it 
is not safe for me, and here, in Car- 
marthenshire, I am sure it is not for 
you,) there will I attend, with my 
swonl at my side, and my lance in 
my rest, on such a day/ * A match,' 
cried Turberville ; and so abruptly, 
for the present, they parted. To be 
short, both these combatants met, 
according to appointment, where, 
at the very first encounter, it W'as 
Thomas ap Griffith's fortune to break 
the other's back, and then leave him. 
'fins overthrow caused a notable 
Iieart-burning (for a while) between 
their houses, — witness that memor- 
able battle at Trampton Field in Gla- 
morganshire, fought betw’etni Aha 
Matthews's and the Turbcrvillcs, in 
the quarrel of Sir Ilice ap TlHomas, 
wherein the Matthews’s got the bet- 
ter of the day, as appears by their par- 
don, yet extant, for that day's bloody 
service.” 

These, in good truth, were not 
times when a man could ensure to 
himself a peaceable exit from Ihc 
world i and however much he him- 
self might be inclined to lead a life 
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of quiet anil tranquillity, the hurly- 'llioinas, who accompanied his father 
burly about him was an insurmount- to Burgundy, and who was educated 
able obstacle to such felicity. The at that Court, under the especial |)a- 
strongest arni, and the stoutest heart, tronage of Duke Philip, with whom 
carried the supremacy ; and even a the young Welshman soon became a 
private quarrel became immediate- great favourite. 11c began at an 
the signal of an extensive family early age to display the germs of 
feud. There was not.a more peace- that activity and talent to which his 
ably-disposed person on the whole subsequent rise in the honours of the 
bill-side than Thomas ap Griffith, State is to be chiefly attributed. The 
and gladly would he have worn out Court of Duke Philip was composed 
the remnant of his busy life in inac- principally of warriors, and accord- 
tive tranquillity, and have died in his ingly young Rice was speedily initi- 
bed, under the substantial roof of his ated into all the hardy pastimes of a 
own ancient castle. But this was soldier. Ilis Biographer tells us, that, 
denied him. In a combat with one ''to be- in continual action was his 
David Gough, a man in disposition chief delight ; for he was ever cither 
somewhat similar to Turberville, he practising of arms, or playing at his 
received so many wounds, that al- weapons ; running, wrestling, liiling, 
though he slew his antagonist, he swimming, walking, and undergoing 
himself was unable to move ^oni the all the military duties imposed upon 
spot. He was lying on thfc ground, him, with cheerfulness and alaciity.'* 
" flat on his face," to breathe himself When his father quitted Burgundy, 
after a tedious and wearisome en- Rice accompanied him to Wales, and 
counter. In the mean time, (woe soon after succeeded to the estates of 
worth the while !) there comes be- the family ; his father, as we have 
hind him some base fellow, and runs already seen, being killed after a 
him through, whereat, turning him combat with David Gough, and his 
about, and looking upon his mur- two elder brothers, Morgan and Da^ 
derer, he used these words, " Ah ! vid, falling victims to the destruc- 
iny friend, had I remembered to have live turbulence of the times. The 
lain upon my back, thou durst not wealth and influence which our hero's 
thus cowardly have killed Thomas ancestors had enjoyed wore increased 
ap Griffith !*’ intimating thereby, that in him, for his own natural abilities 
with the very sight of his countc- had been much improved by cduca- 
nance he would have terrified him tion. He no sooner, therefore, bc- 
froni so foul a fact ; — and so he died, came possessed of his patrimony. 
In honour of his memory, there >vas than he turned his chief attention to 
in the place a cenotapli * of stones the amelioration of the manners and 
and turfs erected, whither the gen- conditions of his dependents, and of 
Tlemen of the county, upon a certain the wild, untutored people, around 
day, for many years after, resorted, him. His marriage with Eva, the 
where they spent the time in jump- daughter of Henry ap Gwillym, ex- 
ing, wrestling, running at the quin- tended his powers, and materially 
tain, and other manly exercises. And contributed to his design of civilizing 
thus have you the story of Thomas the people. In the turbulent anar- 
ap Griffith, commonly called the chy witli which the whole kingdom 
Courteous Enemy ; his body, being was agitated, " Religion," to use the 
bravely accompanied, was conveyed words of our author, “ was forced to 
to the Abbey of Bardsey, in the fly to some desart place, leaving nei- 
county of Caernarvon, and there so- ther Sanctity, n6r Innocence, nor 
lemnl^ interred, the beholders all, X^'aith, nor Justice, behind her but, 
with a universal conclamation, giv- with the sedulous assistance of the 
ing an assured testimony of their good and wise" Bishop of iSt. David's, 
heart's overflowing sorrow." he established " both her and her 

We now came to our hero. Rice ap virtuous companions again, aud rc- 

* In a meadow lielow the village of Pcnnel, in Merionethshire, there is at this 
day to be seen, a Tumulus, which, in all probability, is the very spot here referred 
to ; but no tradition now remains amongst the inhabitants of that neighbourhdod to 
confirm this piece of history. 
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stored them to their pristine state 
andolory.” introduced, also, se- 
veral amusing; games and ijastimcs, 
appointing certain festival days" for 
the meeting together of the people; 
tlu'reby directing their minds to 
peaceful occupations, and exciting a 
laudable and friendly emulation a- 
inong the little community of which 
he might be considered as the ruler* 
fiy these means, and hy mingling 
courteously with liis dependents, he 
gained their good- will and alFcction 
so completely, that they bestowed 
upon him the cognomen of tlic Great ; 
and his bard, llys Naumor, only 
echoed the opinion of his companions 
and friends, when ho, somewhat hy- 
pcrbolically, sang — 

“ Y Brcniii biau ’r ynys 

Ond iy o i i Syr Hys.” 

That is to say, 

“ All the kingdom is the King’s, 

.Sa\e wheic llice doth spread hts wings.” 

But however consonant this mode 
of life might have been to the ideas 
and inclination of Hice ap Thomas, 
he was destine<l to become a very 
conspicuous actor in the events 
which led to the total overthrow of 
the House of York, and to the estab- 
lishment of the throne of lOngland 
under the dynasty of the Tudors, 
'i’he weak and indolent habits of Ed- 
ward the fourth were not unheeded 
hy the young \V'clshnian. He fore- 
saw tliat they woiild lead/o some al- 
teratiim in the State ,* and, without 
deciding upon the part wliicli he* 
ahonld play, he vvis assiduous in 
training up his young tenants to arms, 
and to strict military discipline. 
Mlietlu r the Duke of Gloucester re- 
ceived intimation of llice’s occupa- 
tions is not certain ; but so soon as 
his own power began to totter, and 
he found that the Earl of ilichmond 
was likely to becothe a formidable 
enemy, he despatched some Coin- 
inissioncrs to Uice ap Thomas at 
C'aermarthen, “ there to lake of him 
an oath of Hdclity ; and further re- 
quiring bis only son, Griffith Rice, 
as a gage for the true performance of 
his future lovalty.” Tin answer 
which Rice returned is , a curious 
specimen of a compulsory declaration 
of loyally and allegiance. Much in- 
fluence way iiscil to win over the iii- 
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tercst of llice ap Tliom.is, and we 
shall jiresently see how skilfully the 
AV'elbhman contrived to eonipnnnise 
his conscience on the occasion ; hut 
the sentiments expressed in the lettcn* 
are so decidedly at variance with his 
subsequent actions, that wt must 
confess a little scepticism as to our 
hero’s sincerity. 

Rice ap Thomas his Letter to Rich* 
ard the Third, penned h}j the Ahhd 
of Talye. 

Siu, — I have received Icttcis 
mandatory from your Majesty, wlieie- 
in J am enjoined to use iny best en- 
deavours for the conservation ol yout 
Royal authority in these parts, and to 
apply likewise my soundest forci’S 
for the safe-guarding of Milford Ha- 
ven from all foreign invasion ; espe- 
cially to impeach and stop the pas- 
sage of the Earl of Richmond, ii so, 
by any treacherous means, he should 
attempt our coasts ; and withall, 
Sir, an oath of allegiance hath been 
tendered me in your Majesty’s name, 
by certain Commissioners, deputed, 
as it seems, for that purpose; re- 
quiring, also, my only son, ^ as an 
hostage and pledge of my fidelity. 
Touching the first, Sir, now an ene- 
my is declared, 1 hold myself obliged, 
without further looking into the 
cause, faithfully to observe the same, 
by a necessary relation my obedience 
hath to your Majesty’s command, to 
wljich I deem it not unreasonable to 
annex the voluntary protestation, — 
that whoever, ill-affected to the States 
.shall aarc to land in those mrts oj 
Wales where I have any employments 
under your Majesty, must resolve with 
himself to make his entrance and ir* 
Tvption over my belly. As for my 
oath, Sir, in observance to your Ma- 
jesty's will, which shall ever regu- 
late mine, I have, (though with some 
heart’s grief, 1 confess, and reluc- 
tance of spirit) as were reipiired, 
taken the same before your Majes- 
ty's Commissioners ; and if stronger 
trials than even faith or oath might 
be lahl upon me> to confirm my most 
legal alfeetion, 1 should make no 
delay to emu.'niacle and fi iter rnymli 
in th ' stiietest obli.^at ions for yoUr 
Majesty s better a.ssuvaiicc. And - 
licie I bfseivh your Majesty give 
me leave, 'vviiliout oftbiice, to disbui- 
4 K 
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lion mysolf of certain cogitatioii.s, 
vvlurehy I am persuaded, that these 
pressings of vows and oaths upon 
subjects no way held in suspect, 
hath oftentimes wrought, even in 
those of soundest affections, a sensi- 
bility of some injury done to their 
faith ; a thing which heretofore hath 
been prejudicial to many great prin- 
ces, who, while they show'ed them- 
selves distrustful, and feared subtil 
dealing, have read, to some of fickle 
minds and mutable thoughts, evil 
lessons against themselves. 1 speak 
not this. Sir, as repining at what I 
have done, but to give your Majes- 
ty to wit, that I fear some ill offices 
have been done me, which might 
make you think yourself unsure of 
my service, without this manner of 
proeetnling. Whatever, Sir, other 
men leckoii of me, this is my reli- 
gion, tliat no vo^^t can lay a stronger 
obligation on me, in any matter of 
performance, than my conscience. My 
conscience binds me to love and serve 
iny King and country, my vow can 
do no more. He that makes ship- 
wreck of the one, will (I believe) 
make little account of the other. 
For my own part. Sir, 1 am reso- 
lutely bent, while 1 am to spin out 
my days, in well-doing, and so, God 
willing, to conclude the last actions 
of my life. And sure, Sir, could I 
liud myself culpable of one single 
cogitation repugnant to the allegiance 
I owe to your Majesty, I should 
think the life I have already lived 
overlong. Now, Sir, for the delivery 
of my son to your Majesty's Com- 
missioners, as a gage for my fealty, 
I have, as y&t, presumed on this sliort 
pause, not in way of opposition to 
your commands, but to fit myself 
with such reasons as shall, I hope, 
in no sort seem discordant with your 
will. The years, Sir, my poor child 
bears on his back are but few, scarce 
exceeding the number of four, which 
I conceived rniglit well privilege him, 
being more fit, for the present, to 
be embosomed in a mother's care, 
than exposed to the world ; Nature 
as yet not having the leisure to ini- 
tiate him in that first lecture of feed- 
inghiimsclf. Again, Sir, be pleased 
to consider, he is the only prop and 
support of my house now in being, 
and therefore? may justly challenge, 
at my hands, a more tender regard 


than I can in any way expect he 
will find among strangers, and in a 
place so far remote from liis natural 
parents. And lastly, Sir, I may well 
call him the one-hnlf of myself ; nay, 
to speak more truly, the la tter part 
of me ; so that if your Majesty should 
deprive me of this comfort, 1 were 
then divided in my strength, which, 
united, might perhaps serve as most 
useful, were I called upon to some 
weighty employment for the good 
of your service. I humbly beseech 
your Majesty to reflect upon these 
necessities with an imp.ntial eye, 
and in the meanwhile to be fully as- 
sured, that without these hard in- 
junctions, I really am, and will, 
however badly soever 1 be entreated, 
still continue, 

Sin, 

Your most obedient, and most 

faithful servant and subject, 
Rice at Tiio.ma.s. 

From Carmarthen 

CasiJc, \ 48 k J 

Soon after this. Rice ap Thomas 
was induced, by the unremitting 
persuasions of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, and the aforesaid Abbot of 
Talyc, to forswear his allegiance to 
Richard, and to aid them in seating 
upon the throne of England its true 
and lawful inheritor, Henry of llieli- 
mond. But this was not accom- 
plished hastily, nor without (li\ers 
knotty scruples on the part of the 
C/hieftain. He had avowed In’s fide- 
lity too candidly and uriequi vocally 
in the letter to Richard, ami boHsieil 
too much of the strength and inte- 
grity of his conscience. But he was 
in the hands of those who were most 
fitly calculated to absolve him from 
the .sill and danger which, but for 
their pious interference, might have 
resulted from so gross a violation of 
his moral and political vows. The 
Bishop, with the ingenuity and elo- 
quence peculiar to churclirmn of 
yore, convinced him, that, to hnak 
a rasli or unworthy vow was much 
more commendable than to observe 
it ; and he concluded a long and skil- 
ful speech, by saying, that, as his 
spiritual and ghostly father, lie there 
and then freed him of all his bonds 
to Richard, and gave him full and 
free absolution on all points relating 
thereto. Still the W'clshman was not 
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jjorfcctly satii>n(.'(l ; ihcrc was another 
obligatioiijto the pcrforinduce of which 
lie liacl so vehemently and solemnly 
j)led^cd himself — that was, to suffer 
no ill-affected person to enter those 
pafts of AVales wherein he had any 
i nil lienee, excepting he made such 
Entrance over the Chieftain’s prostrate 
person. The Bishop soon satisfied 
his disciple of the perfect practicabi- 
lity of this achievement, without any 
violation of principle, or the subjec- 
tion to any act derogatory to Rice’s 
dignity. ‘‘ And,” says the church- 
man, fur that particular branch 
of your letter where you undertake, 
by oath, that none (ill-aff*ected) shall 
enter at Milford, witliont lie make 
Ills passage over your belly, my an- 
swer is, that the lOarl of Richmond 
can be no ill affected man to the state, 
coming, .as lie doth, in pursuit of his 
own right, and witliall to release us 
of our heavy bondage : or, if you be 
further scrupulous herein, 1 sliall 
never hold it for any disparagement 
to your humility, 1o lay yourself pro^ 
shale on the f>'round, for the true 
and indubitable loril of us all to 
make an easy entrance over you.” 

By such arguments as these, en- 
forced, as they must have been, by 
the clerical rank and abilities of the 
spi'.ikers, the priestly delegates suc- 
ceeded in securing the interests of 
Rice ap Thomas ; and Richmond 
was no sooner acquainted with their 
success, than, by the desire of the 
(’oiintcss, his mother, ho wrote to 
Rice, “ seasoning liis compliments 
with large promises of lioiiour, and 
setfing down the true state of the* 
cause for they w^erc well aware, 
that, had Rice determined to oppose 
them, the Karl’s grand scheme of 
entering Knglaiid from Brittany, by 
way of A Vales, would have been to- 
tally frustiatcd, and his chance of 
success in consequence very much 
weakened. Having succeeded thus 
far, the Karl resolved to commence 
ojieratioiis, and i)repared, therefore, 
to leave Brittany. His approach was 
duly announced to his new ally, who 
prepared to receive him in a manner 
befitting so illustrious a personage. 

Rice ap 'riiornas musters up all 
his forces, calls all his fiiciuls about 
liim ; and where ho found any want 


among them, cither of arms or other 
necessaries for tlie wars, he supplied 
with his own store, wliereof he had 
sufficient, as well for orimment as 
use; so that in a few days he had 
gathered together to the number of 
two thousand horse and upwards, of 
his own followers and retainers, bear- 
ing his name ^nd livery. His kins- 
men and friends, who came besides, 
with brave companies, to do liiin 
honour, were Sir Thomas Perrott, 
Sir John AVogan, and John Savage, a 
man of no less valiantness then activi- 
ty, and much employed by the Kail 
when he came to be King, in the 
wars of France and elsewhere ; Ar- 
nold Butler, Richard Griffith, John 
Nugan, and two of his own brothers, 
David the younger, and John ; all 
of them worthy soldiers, and very cx- 
j>ert commanders, with divers others, 
Qni ontnes urg'cntur long'd node ynia 
caruere vale sacro* There came like- 
wise out of No**th Wales, to this ser- 
vice, many worthy gentlemen, both 
of name and note,, especially of the 
Salisburies, under the conduct of 
Robert Salisbury, a fast friend to 
Rice ap Thomas in the French wars, 
and who, for his wcll-descrviiigs 
there, was knighted in the field by 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
These Salisburies were ever firmly 
united to Rice and his family, where- 
by they purchased to themselves the 
name of Salshriody Brain, friends to 
the Raven w'hich name was given 
them first at the battle of Pennal, 
where Thomas ap Griffith, father to 
Rice ap Thomas, lost his life, and 
many of this noble family in the said 
quarrel, to the eternal praise of their 
true affection. Riceap Thomas being 
in this brave equipage, encompassed 
with most able commanders, and fur- 
nished with all things necessary, as 
well for armour as horse, (whereof 
a hundred and upwards were out of 
his own stables,) word was brought 
him by his conspieillos, or spies, who 
kept continual watch on the coast for 
that purpose, that they had descried 
a small fleet of ships making toward 
the liaven's mouth; wdiereupon he 
incontinently bate up his drum, put 
his men in order, .'iiid, mounted on 
a goodly cour.scr, called Llioyd Bae-" 
sen, or grey fettcr-locks, he set forth. 


The Haven uas one of the ercsls of Hice ap Thomas. 
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m most inavlial niauncT, towards the tlialani, in jMonlti:oiiK’r}hliii(\ was 
Dale, as his projdict whilom had honoured in a similar manner. IXivnl 
advised him, a place not far from had been one of the earliest of tlie 
liis castle of Carew, from whence at Karl's adherents, and in his eapa- 
that time he Jed his army, and city of Hard had used his utmost 
there meeting with the Earl of Rich- skill to influence the people in Rich- 
mond ready to take land, he received inomrs behalf. A curious and cha- 
him ashore, to whom he made hum- racieristic occurrence took place on 
blc tender of his service, both in liis the occasion of the Earl’s visit. In 

own and in all xheir names who his anxiety for the issue of his ha- 

were there present ; flHd /////?■ w«* /////£ zardons enterprise, Richmond ])ri- 
(loiru on the i^roundj suffered ihe Ear! vately requested the o))inion of his 
/<> orer him^^ so to make good host, who was esteemed by his eon- 

his promise to King Richard, that temporaries a most distinguished 

none should enter in at Milford, uri- prophet. 'J’he seer cautiously replied, 
less he came first over his belly." that x question of such imporlimce 
After such a reception many flock- could not he immediately answered, 
eel to the standard of Richmond, and that he would deliver his* lejjly 
•who forthwith prepared to inarch in the nifuning. lie was gjaitly 
on towards England. At this inter- perploMcd by the rjueslion, and his 
val of time it is interesting to record wife observed an nnusual and incx- 
even the most trivial occurrences of plicable gravity in his manner du- 
60 important an expedition ; and ac- ing the remainder ef the evening, 
eordingly tradition has preserved, She enquired the cause, of which, 
with tolerable accuracy, the course when6hcwasinfcrmed,sheexclaiir)- 
pursued by Richinoud and his friends, cd with much astonishint ut, ‘‘ How 
with the names of those persons by can you pos.sibly have any difficulty 
whom he was received and entertain- about the matter.^ Tell him that 
cd on his march. J^avid ap Kvan, of the issue of hi^ entcri)nsc will ccr- 
Llwy« Dafydd, in Cardiganshire, lainly be most successful and cltiri- 
entertained him for a nigbt, and the ous. If your prediction be verified, 
Earl .acknowledged the kindness by • you will receive hoiiouis and re- 
several pre.scnts, particularly a drink- wards ; but if he fail, di-'pend upon it 
ing-horn, richly mounted on a silver he will never come here to reuartl 
stand : this was subsequently pre- you." Hence originated tlie 
tented to Richard Earl of Carberry, proverb, “ Cyn^Uor f^urai^' heh /i 
and is now in the possession of a that is, A wife’s advice, wiih- 

braneb of the family — the Vaughans, out asking for it. 
namely, of Golden Grove, in Car- Richard being duly apprised r>f his 
marthenshire. The following night, rival’s approaeli, promptly ])repared 
Eiiiion ap David Llwyd, of Wern- to meet him. He began now “ to 
new^dd, in the same county, received think it high time to look about him ; 
the Earl in a style of hospitality therefore, in all haste, he sends for 
suited to the high rank of his guest; ^ his most trusty friends, Norfolk, 
and after this David Llwyd, of Ma- " Northumberland, and others. Ami 

• Thci’c is a tradition in that part of the country, which seems to conlraciKL this 
fact as here stated, and which records, that Itice ap Thutniis did not literally si-ffcT 
the Earl to pass over his belly ; but that, in consequence of the declaration lie liad 
made in his letter to Richard, as a sAlvo to !ii.s conscience, ho went under the arcli of 
a small bridge, called MoIIcch Bridge, near the Dale, over which the Earl’.s passage 
Jay, and there remained till Richmond cro.ssed it. But we have something, f.ir miire 
satisfactory than traditions, to prove that the Welshman did actually lie dov. n, a-, 
mentioned in the context. In the collection of Mr fJwLunapp, of Sullblk-StrcLi, Hay. 
market, there i.s a very rare and beautifuT jK)rtiait of Ileniy VII., painted by Jean 
Mabeudc, soon after the Earl’s accession to the throne. The jiorlrait is \alu.ible in 
every re.spcct; but wc will confess, that it is rendered more so, in our estimation, by 
ilie bultiju on the bat, on which is reprc-scntcd, of course very minutely, but at the 
''.line tunc very cxiiuisitcly, the actual prosiralion of the Cambrian (’hief, .mil tlie 
fiassage of Hichmond oyer his body. This provc^, not only that this oennrenee took 
jilrx e, but that Rice ap Thomas occupied a very prominent station in llic KingV 
esteem. 
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bv) laibin^^ a jiuibbaiit army, like an 
('xiK'it commaiKlcr, (as iiulcetl in 
icals ul' ai ms aixl matters ol' cliwalry, 
to give the devil his due, he was no- 
thing interior to- the best,) falls, 
forthwith, to dispose them with a 
great deal of judgment. Then, call- 
ing for his horse, a goodly white 
charger*, with as much speed as the 
tlowii-prcssing plummets of his vil- 
lanies would give leave, attended by 
his footmen, and guarded with wings 
of horse, with a meagre tind dreadful 
' eounlenance he comes to Leicester.” 
The battle of Losworth Field en- 
sues, wliere, according to our Lio- 
giaphor, his hero. Rice, is the chief 
actor. 

And now the time was come 
appointed by (Jod, in his secret judg- 
ment, to dcteiniine for the garland ; 
so that, without a)iy further delay, 
tliesc two Royal combatants, by their 
l)rayers, recommended themselves to 
the protection of the Highest, whet- 
ting the valorous spirits of their fol- 
lowers with cheerful orations, large 
promises, and their own personal 
bravery. And so, upon summons 
from the death-menacing trumpet, 
they encounter and fall to bloVvs. 

Pede j)cs, et ciuspide cuspis, 
Anna sonant armis, vir petiturque viro.” 

\Vhile tlie avant-guards were in 
this hot chase the one after the other. 
King Richard held not his hands in 
his pockets ; but, grinding and gnash- 
ing liis teeth, up and down he goes 
in quest of Richmond, whom, no 
sooner espying, than he makes at 
him, and, by the way, in his^ fury, 
manfully overthrew Sir William 
Brandon, the Earl’s standard-bearer, 
as also Sir John Cheney, both men 
of mighty force, and known valiancy. 

In AV^ales, we say, that Rice ap 
Tlioinas, who, from the beginning, 
closely followed die Earl, and ever 
had an eye to his person, seeing his 
party begin to quail, and the King’s 
to gain ground, took this occasion to 
send unto Sir William Stanley, giv- 
ing him to understand the danger 
they were in, and entreating him to 
join his forces, for the disengaging of 
the Earl, who was not only in de- 
spair of victory, but almost of his life. 
APhoreupon (for it seems he undcr- 
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stood not the danger before,) Sir 
William Stanley made up to Rice ap 
Thomas, and, joining both together, 
rushed in upon their adversaries and 
routed them, by which means the 
glory of the day Rll pn the Earl’s 
side, King Richard, as a just guerdon 
lor all his fascinorous actions, and 
horrible murders, being slain in the 
field. Otir Welsh inidiliott srtifSf that 
liice ap Thomas shno liich/trd, man-^ 
fulh/ in (‘"With him hand to hand; 

and we have one strong argument in 
defence of our tradition, to prove 
that he was the man who, in all like- 
lihood, had done the deed,- for from 
that time forward the Earl of Kich- 
.inond, as long as he lived, did ever 
honour him with the title of Fatiij- ii 
Ric'f. And seldom or never shall 
we read that our Kings have given 
these honori/ica ^'rafulaiionis cogiin* 
mina to their subjects, but for some 
singular and transcendant merit ; 
and therefore wc may probably con- 
jecture, that either Rice ap Thomas 
(as the speech goes) slew Richard, 
or else, without doubt, he performed 
some meritorious piece of service in 
that place, which made the Earl 
give so honourable an addition to his - 
name. I will not here minister oc- 
casion of discourse, though it hath 
been a question often argued, and the 
case put home on both sides by some 
of the wisest statists of our times, 
whether Stanley or Rice, in this ser- 
vice, merited most from llichmoiul. 
’Tis true. Sir ^V^illiain Stanley set 
the crown upon the Earl hts head, 
but the keys hung at - Rice ap 
Thomas his girdle, which let him in, 
and could have shut him out. Stan- 
ley, I say, put the crown upon his 
head ; yet, in the Earl’s own con- 
ceit, though he came in time enough 
so to do, nc staid so long as to en- 
danger it ; but Rice ap Thomas fol- 
lowed him per saxaper a, through 
thick and thin, from first to last, to 
his infinite charge. The truth is, 
they were both men of high deserv- 
ing, therefore let them divide the 
honour between them, as they did 
the spoils of King Richard’s tent ^ . 
of ivhich, though Stanley had tho 
greatest share (a thing Richmond 
rather winked at than liked,) yet the 
Tor lion which Rice ap Thomas liad 


• ‘‘ Siuldlc IV/iitc Stirrqj for the field to-morrow.”— lyAffA'apfa/c. 
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was delivered him hy the Earl's own 
appointment. 

“ Well: now the iragcily bein^ 
ended, and the tyrant slain, 1 shall 
fit him with an epitaph out of Doc* 
lor Case, in his Prolegomenon on 
Aristotle's Politics, who notes him 
for one, * Qui vtilpis caput, ct cau^ 
dam Icoiiis halm it ; sanguine suo rum 
sccptrnm, sanguine suo aniisit 
regnum, and there 1 leave him. 
Being thus rid of llichard, the most 
pestilent disease this land was ever 
infested withal, we are now fallen 
into the hands of a more careful 
shepherd, Henry Earl of Richmond, 
henceforth styled Henry the Seventh, 
who hath, oy the help of God, laid 
a firm foundation, both of our pre- 
sent and future peace, in this our 
kingdom, to all posterity • though, 
afterwards, now and then certain 
flushings and whelkcs appeared in 
the face of our State, which argued 
an ill-aflectcd liver, not yet sound. 
After Tc Di’inn sung, the Earl being 
saluted King, he resolved to lay some 
especial marks of his favour upon 
certain gentlemen, who that day liad 
well deserved, for their fidelity and 
courage ; whereupon he began with 
Rice ap Thomas, and there knighted 
him in the place. The like honour 
he did to some few others, who were 
of prime note and noble blood 
After which he sets forward for Lon- 
don." 

Our hero, now Sir Rice ap Tho- 
mas, became speedily invested witli 
those honours which his beneficial 
services merited ; and he became 
also ail actor in all the busy scenes 
of his patron's reign. In the dis- 
turbances caused by the Rebellion of 

the Lord Lovell and the two Staf- 
fords," he was actively engaged })y 
the King ; as lie was also in the 
anarchy occasioned by the arrogant 
])retensions of the impudent impos- 
tors, Jjambert Simncll and Perkin 
Warbcck. lie assisted the King in 
liis wars with France, a^d was of 
considerable service in the Cabinet 
at home ; and it was only during the 
latter part of Henry's reign that the 


knight found any repose fioin the 
toil and peril of the war. He then 
retired into Wales, wheie he lived 
among his dependants in a style of 
magnificence every way worthy of so 
eminent a personage. We regret that 
our limits— already, we fear, by far 
exceeded — will not peiinit us to show 
in detail the princely manner in 
which ** Sir Rice feasted divers of his *• 
friends and kinsmen at liis castle of 
Carew in IVmbrokcshirc, wlicic was 
held soleinij justs and toiiinamcnts, 
with other warlike pastimes, to ilie 
honour of St. George, chief jiation of 
men of warre." W'e know' of no- 
thing comparable to this splendid 
and chivalrous display of the wealth 
and hospitality of tlie A\'e]sh (’bief- 
tain, excepting Leiceslei’s festivities 
in honour of his august mistn ss at 
the I’astle of Kenihvoilli. “ This 
festival and time of jollity eoiUinucd 
for the space of live days. On St. 
George’s eve’s eve, wliich was the 
first day of their meeting, Sir Rico 
took a view of all tlio company, 
chusing out five hundred of the tall- 
est and ablest among them ; those he 
divided into five troopes, a hundred 
to each troop, over whom he appoint- 
ed captains, David the younger, and 
John (two of his brothers,) Arnold 
Butler, Richard Griflitli, and .lolin 
Morgan, all tried men, and ready in 
their profession. 

“•The next day, being the cve, tlicsc 
five captains drew forth their forces 
into the field, exercising them, in all 
points, as if he hud been hid siulden- 
ly to go upon sonic notable piece of 
service, in which delightful shew 
that whole day's allowance was spent, 
with the full cuiitentation of all those 
noble gentlemen there present. The 
third day, St. George’s day, early in 
the morning, the drums beat uj), and 
trumpets sounded, every man with 
the summons betaking himself to 
his charge. First, the captains led 
forth their companies in a military 
array, well armed at all points ; then 
followed Sir Rice himself, mioii a 
poodly courser, having two jiages 
and a herald on horseback before 


• Another Welsh Chieftain, an ancestor of the present Sir Edward Lloyd, Jlart. of 
i’ciigwcrn, in Flintshire, eanic with a thousand men to Bosworih Field, aiul sig.. 
-v^alized himself with much Jiravery. When Henry was securely seated on the throne, 

> graciously invited the Knight of Fengwcin to (Jourt ; but he desiied no :nicli dw- 
tmctioi), and meekly rc]}lied, Sire, I Jove to dwell among mine own people.’* 
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liini, richly clad ; after whom the rest 
of the gimrlomeii followed, being all 
bravely mounted iu a most decent 
and seemly manner ; and so, in a 
silent and grave manner, they passed 
on to the Bishop’s palace at Lam- 
phoy, a mile, or thereabout, distant 
from Carew Castle.” After perform- 
ing certain ceremonies here, the din- 
ner took place, and a very important 
portion of the day’s solemnities it 
was, too. 'Flic company was ushered 
into the great hall, “ which hall was 
a goodly, spacious room, richly hung 
with cloth of arras and tapestry.’* 
At the upper end, under a canopy of 
crimson velvet, was placed a table 
for the King, which, although not 
graced with his Majesty’s presence, 
was duly rcvi n'iiccd by the company: 
the table for the guests occupied the 
sides and middle of the hall. At 
the sound of the trumpet the King’s 
service was brought in by pcrsoiLs 
])roperly appointed, Sir Rice’s son, 
(liilHth, acting as sewer. Sir William 
Herbert of Coicbrook as carver, and 
“ young Griffith of IVntbyn, as poc- 
cilator, or cup-boarer.” The King’s 
iiiear being laid on the tabic, tlic 
Bishop of St. David’s stood on the 
right of the King’s chair, and Sir 
Rice ap Thomas on the left, ‘‘.and 
all tlie while the meat was a-Iaying 
dt>wn, tlie conict.s, hautboys, and 
other wind instruincntsi were not 
sdent.” After the other tables were 
served, tlie Bishop made his humble 
obeisance to the King’s chair, and 
then ileseended to say grace, letnrn- 
ing again to his situation near the 
throne. “ When the tables were 
voided, and ihe meats removed from 
the side-board for the waiters, then 
the King’s chair was turned, and 
every man at liberty to put on his 
hat.” 

The next day came the tourna- 
ment, which corresponded in style 
and spirit wdth dll the preceding 
pastimes. “ The next morning, by 
sound of trumpet. Sir Rice was sum- 
moned to play the Judge’s part, which 
accordingly he did. He had on that 
day a fair gilt armour, two pages 
Avcll provided on horseback before 
him, with a herald and two trumpet- 
ers ; himself mounted on a goodly 
steed, richly barbed and trapped, 
with four f-'otmen, two on each side, 
attending him ; two hundred tall 


men in blue coats, some Ulforc and 
.some behind him. In this manner 
he went into the park, where a tilt 
was made ready for the purpose ; 
riding about the same twice or thrice, 
for the well-accommodation of the 
enterprise then in hand. Ac one end 
of the tilt there was a tent for the, 
appellants to rest them, as the other 
for the defendants. Sir Rice, per- 
ceiving all things w'ell ordered, he 
presently took him to the judgment- 
seat, about the middle of tlie tilt, 
over-against the breaking place ; 
his servants standing round about 
him, every one having a halbert in 
his hand, and a good basket- hi It 
sword by his side. When time 
served, the trumpets sounded, and 
then the appellants came in .sight. 
The first that appeared was Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert, having a trumpeter 
before him, and a page carrying his 
shield, without any device, the motto 
Rl quw non fectmus ipsi* ’i’hc next 
was Robert Salisbury, who bad for an 
impress on his shield a giant running 
at a pigmy, with this motto, PuiUt 
con^redi cum hominc vhici parnio. 
Then came Jenkyn Mansell, the 
valiant, whose sentence was Verit 
sine adversarh virfus. After follow- 
ed Vaughan of Trelowcr, who tootc 
this for hi.s dictum, Increns ^'hna 
calorent hahet. After these, the iti- 
ceptors or enterprisers follow the no 
less brave defendants or propugna- 
tors. Their manner was .the same. 
Sir Griffith Rice bad written on his 
scutcheon, F.f vinci ei xincere 
rum. Sir Thomas Berrott, in a more 
lofty language, made choice of this 
for his motto, Si non invenio 
gtdos pares, pluribus simul ohjicier. 
Sir M'illiain Wogan, meaning to do 
honour to his noble adv’ersaries, 
took a more humble motto, which 
was this, Prof nit hoc vincente capi ; 
and Sir Griffith Dunn, a man of. an 
active spirit, used these wordsi’to 
express his inclination, Industrioso 
oiium pone. These gallant gentle- 
men, in good order, rode twice or 
thrice about the tilt ,* and as they 
passed along, thev, by tlieir pages, 
presented their shields to the Judge ; 
which done, both parties severed, 
and Cook their stand, the one at the 
one end, and tho other at the other 
end of the tilt. Tlicn the trumpet- 
ers sounded,, whereupon the two first 
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cotnbataJhs put tlioir lances into 
tlicir and so ran each their six 
coiuses.*’ 

A\dulc the Mai;iiatcs were thus 
eiTiployed, their friends and follow- 
ers were by no means idle : — “ Some 
were wrestling, some hurling of the 
bar, some tossing of the pike, some 
running at tlic qiiintaine, every man 
striving, in a friendly emulation, to 
perform some actor other worthy the 
name of soldier. With these, and 
the like delights, the day vanislied/' 

Hut we must conclude. After a 
long life of labour and renown, our 
knight was peaceably gathered to his 
fathers. An exemplary temperance, 
a regular distributioi/ of his time, 
and a discreet husbanding of his vital 
pow’ers, had secuied to him a se- 
renity of mind, and its constant 
coiicomitantj the blessing of health. 

“ Nor do I learn,” observes his at- 
tentive annalist, that his last glass 
was hurried by any violent or pain- 
ful disease, hut was, by the favour 
of Heaven, suffered to run out gra- 


dually and smoothly, after a course 
of seventy and six years.” He w.is 
buried with all becoming pom]i, fust 
in the monastery of the Fiiar.-. at 
Carmarthen; but’ his remains 
afterwards reraovo<l, and TC-interVed 
in the Eastern Aisle of St. IVtcr’s 
Church in that town, whore a mo- 
nument was erected to his memory. 
This moiuimcnt is still extant, and 
bears the effigies of the knight and 
his lady ; but being composed of a 
soft and cnimhling freestone, it has 
long ceased to exliibit any fmtlui 
marks of the sculptor's art or original 
design, except such as are barely 
sufficient to distinguish the reenm- 
heiit figures. In conclusion, we 
would add, that a publication of the 
curious and entertaining manuscript, 
from which lu' have deiivcd the fore- 
going partic\dars, wouUl furnish a 
great treat to the admirers of our na- 
tional history, and to those who th'- 
light to inform tliemselves of the 
manners of an interi'sting and hust- 
ling era. . 
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Hayi.ight still linger'd on the quiet lake. 

Hut, where the ev’ning breeze play'd wantonly, 

A parting smile each ripple seem'd to take, 

I rom the full moonbeam's silver dancing ray , 

Then rose and fell, slow and alternately. 

The murmur of the water's peaceful swell, 

Advancing darkly to llie shore, and aye 
Soothing the silence it could not dispel. 

As on the pebbled beach, a shower of pearls it fell. 

The struggle o'er, sunset now' yields to night ; 

Vet as day's farewell billows flow' away, 

The distant Alps they leave in living light. 

That lofty shore, which bounds the tide of day, 

'J ill all their icc-clad vallies smile as gay 
As summer bov/ers ; and now a deeper blue, 

'J’hc richosl purple of a rainbow’s ray, 

A lid deep'ning .still, till on the frigid view 
'i heir snow-white masses rise in coUl and deadly hue. 

Fond Memory welcomes, in each form it meets, 

Kesemblance to that form Sense cannot see ; 

'Mid Autumn’s softness, or 'mid Summer’s sweets. 

Still, still as present seems that form to he. 

So tlien those Alps of suiiFct hi ought to me ‘ 

A face, which, like them, shone iii rapture's ray ; 

for a moment, there, its spirit free, 

Fled as a twilighf-beam to join the day, 

And nought of it remain'd but a cold mass of clay. 
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J^v fjcinaii's Lake tliere stands a ruin'd tow'r, 

JLariiig no record whose or what it was ; 

A lonely relict of some long-fled hour. 

At which each passing moment seems to pause, 

Aiifl from its asj)ect sad the lesson draws 
Of Time’s mortality; for where arc they, 

'J'hose countless hours, wliich here have been ? And \\a^ 
All their existence, as a moment 'stay, 

Tassing, as soon as come, like April’s snows away ? 

One lovely llowV is springing on its walls, 

And smiles 'mid wild decay’s sepulchral gloom ; 

One summer ray sleeps in its silent halls, 

In all the bright intensity of June ; 

^'et warms it not that cold, deserted room ; 

As did the faggot's blaze, so breaks a beam 
Of gladness o'er bis countenance, on whom 
Sits li- avy grief ; he smiles, and yet we deem 
It is a nictcer glare — a false, uncertain gleam. 

li looks like that fair flow’r, which loves to dwell 
1 1 1 desolation's cold and cheerless ray ; 

And tlierc it stands, with lovely grace, to tell 
It yet can smile, though all be fled away ; 

lovely, modest flow'r is Piety, 

'W’hieh rears its head when all is lowly laid ; 

IVactful and chaste, in youthful prime and age, 

Decks with a smile each gap that grief has made, 

And casts on all around its calm, refreshing shade. 

Above, the Alps, in wildest fantasy, 

Uprear their giant forms, and look sedate 
Down from their cloudless palace in the sky, 

( )n all that feeble man csteeraeth great — 

( )ii all the elianges of his changing state, 
blocking war's loudest thunder; or when, lo ! 

Hursts forth the Avalanche's crushing weight. 

Or when the boiling waters far below 
Dash from their cradling rocks, in wild, inconstant flow. 

And yet, with man compar'd, these nothing are — ' 
Nothing their vast duration — nothing though 
I'heir clefts have seen a thousand storms, and there 
Lies undissolv’d the earth's primeval snow ; 

'fhe mind that measures them is doom'd to know 
Kxistcncci such as time can never span ; 

Yea, an etenflty of bliss or woe, 

WJten that this world, as’ chaff before the fan 
Passes away, then waits that seeming moment— -inan. 

Umbra bl. S. AY. 
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We arc disposed to regard this 
work as, in every respect, a most in- 
teresting and important production. 
We conceive tliat it is so, in a na- 
tional point of view, as well as to al- 
most ( very class of individuals, 'to 
the philosopher, tlfe merchant, and 
the seaman, its discoveries and de- 
tails must prove equally interesting 
and instructive; and the lover of the 
marvellous will find ample room for 
tlic iiidiilgoncc of his feelings, in 
contemplating the “ hair-breadth 
"scapes’* of the daring adventurer. 

It is a’ truth whicli the experience 
of ages has taught us, that the most 
important advances in knowledge and 
science have invariably been made by 
the exertion of individual talent. 
The best-concerted schemes, and 
most magnificent equipments for the 
discovery of truth, have frequently 
fallen sliort of their purposes, and 
ended only in disappointment and de- 
feat; while, on the other (hand, the 
single, silent, but able and indus- 
trious efibrts of the private individual 
have often succeeded in attaining to 
results which were equally uncx{)ect- 
cd and important. These truths de- 
rive a very striking illustration from 
the, fate of the Northern expedition, 
when compared with the progress 
and results of a similar enterprise in 
the South. The one was fitted out 
with all: the ** means and appliances*" 
which the nature of the expedition 
seemed to require, and which the 
energies of Government could com- 
mand. The vessels, seamen, ’ and 
provisions, were selected on the roost 
magnificent scale, and on the most 
scientific principles ; and all was 
done that could be done, by science 
and prudence, to secure the success 
of the expedition. Yet all these ef- 
forts, however well planned and sci- 
entifically pursued, have been hi- 
therto baffled and defeated. The voy« 
age to the South Pole, of which the 
volume before us contains an account, 
was of a different description, and 


prosecuted undejr different aus])icc.s. 
The expedition consisted of only two 
small harks, the property of private 
merchants, and trading on a mercan- 
tile spc'enlation. They v/cre indif- 
ferently pro\ isioned, and little calcu- 
lated to meet the dangers and tem- 
pests of such a lia/ardous voyage*. 
Yet, under all these di'^abilities and 
disadvantages, they penetrated to a 
degree of southern latitude which 
had never been i cached by any for- 
mer voyager, — exhibiting thus an in- 
stance of first-rate seamanship, com- 
bined with the most undaunted intre- 
pidity, in the attainment of an im- 
portant purpose. 

The present volume gives a manly, 
unadorned detail, of tlie occurrences 
of tlie voyage, 'i'he author writc's as 
if unconscious of having done any 
thing meritorious or extraordinary ; 
and this "absence of any fi cling of 
display on his part, only serves to 
heighten the interest am] admiration 
which must he felt by all his readers. 
We shall proceed to lay before the 
public a short sketch of the voyage ; 
and, as a proper introduction to the 
narrative of our author’s discoveries, 
w'c extract his account of what had 
been done by former navigators. 

Many navigators, in their jiassagc round 
Cn}>c llorn, had reaclud the 62d degree 
of south latitude, but .always too far to 
the westward for falling in with Uie 
range of South Shetland, till in the year 
181H, Mr William Smith of Blyth, in 
his piissngc from, Monte Video to Val- 
paraiso), made, .apparently by accident, a 
discovery of the islands which have been 
thus named. In an after voyage, he had 
the boldness to approach closely, and 
ascertained this mass to be land ; which 
discovery he, with the honc&t feeling of 
an Rnglishimln, reported to Captain 
8 heril}', the representative of his king, at 
Valparaiso. 

The (inly navigators who have, to our 
know'ledge, explored the sen, witliiu the 
Antartic Circle, are Captains C’ook and 
Furneaux, in their second voyage, which 
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was towards the South Pole, in Ihcycais 
177!iand 1771. On the I7th January 
1773 Captain (’ook arrived in the lati- 
tude of C7® l.y, in the lou'^itude of^O** 
eiLst. There he found the ice in fields, 
/irni, and continuing as far as the eye 
could reach from the mast>liead. ‘‘VVe 
did not tliink it prudent (says he) to per- 
severe in a southern direction, as that 
kind of sunmicr which this part of the 
world alibi ds was now half spent, and it 
uould have taken much time to have 
gone round the ice, supposing it to be 
piacticable.” On the 2d J.muaiy 1774* 
t’aptain Cook again arrived within the 
Antartic Sea, and having been beset with 
ice islands and loose ice in the latitude of 
68“. and longitude 138® west, he bore up 
north-w'est, and recrossed the Antartic 
Circle, steering various courses to the 
north and east, and then to the south. 
On the 25th of January lie arrived for 
t!ie third lime within the Frozen Zone, 
and on the 30th January had reached the 
latitude of 71'" 10' south. He again says, 
“ As ive could not go any farther to the 
south, we thought it advisable to tack, 
and stand hack to the north, being at 
this time in latitude 71'" 10', and longi^ 
lude lot)'" 51 west ; happily for its, wc’ 
had tacked in good time, for we had no 
sooner done it, tli.in a thick fog caiiic on, 
which v> oLild have been highly dangerous 
when we fell in with the ice.’' 

Two Ilii'^sian fiigiitcs, employed on a 
voyage of iliscoiery in the year 1821, pe- 
netrated, as it i> stated, to the 69th degree 
of soutii latitude, hut were unable to pro- 
ceed farther. 'I'he [larticukirs of their 
voyage ha\e not yet hcen made public in 
Knglaiid. 

The vessels iiiidor tlie command 
of Mr M'cddcll, ami Mr INlatlhew 
Brisbane, sailed fioin tlic Downs on 
the 17 th Sepleniher 1822. They 
were the brig Jane of Leith, 160 tons 
and 22 men, coniiuanded by Mr 
AVeddell ; and the cutter Beaufoy of 
l..ondon, 65 tons and 13 men, by Mr 
Brisbane, provisioned for two years, 
and engaged on an adventure for pro- 
curing seal-skins. They toucK^ at 
Madeira and Bonavista, one of the 
(.'ape-de-Verd Islands. On Decem- 
ber 30th, in latitude 47° 54/, off' Pen- 
guin Island, Captain ATcddell says, 

Wc had now decidedly taken our depar- 
ture for a voyage of investigation to the 
southward, and tliough wc w’ere a month 
later than 1 had intendetl, I was happy 
that we luid made the brig comparatively 
cllectivc ; and was determined, should I 
not be successful at the Soulli Orkneys, 
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to prosecute a search beyond the tracks 
of former navigators. 

On 12th January tlie islands of 
South Orkneys were perceived. Cap- 
tain ATcddill was desirous to ascer- 
tain the existence of land between 
the Soutli^ Orkneys and Sandwich 
Land, and their first experiment 
seems rather strange. 

At eleven o’clock at night we passed 
within two ships* Icngtli of an object which 
had tlie a])pcarancc of a rock. 'I’hc lead 
was immediately thrown out, but finding 
^jno bottom, we continued lying to till the 
chief mate ascerrained it to he a dead 
w^hale, very much swollen : such objects 
seen imperfectly in the night arc often 
alarming. 

lie then proceeds : 

I had ofl'ered a gratuity of £. 1 0 to the 
man w ho should lirsl discover land. Tliis 
proved the cause of many a sore ilisap- 
pointment; for many of the seamen, of live* 
ly and sanguine imaginations, were never 
at a loss for an Island. In short, fog-hanks 
out of number were reported for land ; 
and many, in fact, had so much tlrat ap- 
pearance, that nothing short of standing 
towards them, till they vanished, could 
satisfy us as to their real nature. In the 
morning of thd 2d (Felx) the wind freshen- 
ed W.S. W. to a gale, which obliged us to 
lie to ; snow-squalls were frequent, ami 
having many islands to pass, wc bad to 
make various courses and changes in the 
quantity of sail on the vessels. I citrcfnllv 
avoided the tracts of Captains Cook and 
Furneaux ; and I may here remark, how 
narrowly Captain Furilcaux, ii> the Ad- 
venture, ill December 1773 and January 
1774, escaped seeing Soutli Shetland'and 
the South Oikneys. lie jiassed within 
forty-five miles of the ca.st end of Sliet- 
land, and sevcnly-Iivc miles of the Stnith 
Orkneys ; hence tw enty miles, wc may 
presume, of a more southerly course, 
would have given us a knowledge of 
South Shetland fifty years ago. 

They reached to within one hun- 
dred miles of Sandwich Land ; and 
liaving thoroughly examined these 
latitudes, within a proper distance 
from the track of Captain Cook, he 
was convinced that no land lay in 
that direction. He did jiot rest satis- 
fied merely with having ascertained 
this fact. lie remarks. 

Our pursuit of land here, therefore, was 
now. at an end, but I conceived it proba- 
ble that a large track might be fvmnd a 
little farther sOuth than wc nad yet been. 

1 accordingly informed Mr Brisbane of 
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my intention of st.nuiin^ to the south- 
ward, and he, with a boldness which 
jircatly enhanced the respect I bore for 
him, expressed his willingness to pusli 
our research in tliat direction, though we 
liad hitherto been so unsuccessful. 

They accordingly Btood to the 
soutliward, and our extracts will ex- 
hibit a view of his progress to the 
most southern point. 

During the fith and 7th (FehrUarv), we 
passed many ice islands, one of which I 
estimated to be two miles in Icii^rh, and 
two hundred ami /ifty feet high. The 
wind prevailed between W.S W. and 
W.iV.^V., With foggy and clear weather 
alternately- At noon, we oliservcd in la- 
titude 01* ‘ lo', and our longitude by chro- 
nometers was 150^ The variation by 
.a^iimuth in the forenoon was 19' ea'.- 
tcrly. At ten o’clock at night, the wca- 
thcr being f«'‘ggy, we narrowly escaped 
striking an ice island in passing. We 
Quailed our consort, but she w as so close 
to our stern, that she passed also very 
near to it. The tcniperature of air at 
eight o'clock in the evening was that 
of water In the afternoon of the 

9tli, the fog clearing away, we .satv an 
appeal ance of land in the N.W. ; but 
after the usual practice of pursuing all 
such appearances, we discovered it to be 
one of our delusive attendants— the fog- 
huik.s. The wind now shifted to south, 
and blew si long, ac'comjianied with snow- 
sf|ualls. At day-light in the morning of 
the 10th the chief mate vepoited land 
V ithin sight in llie sliape ot a sugar loaf; 
as soon as 1 saw it I believed it to he a 
rock, and fully expected to find /<i/ajh'. 
7)1(1 a short distance to the southward. It 
was two o’clock in the afternoon before 
we reached it, and not till then, when pass- 
ing within three hundred yards, wc could 
satisfy ourselves that it was not land, but 
black ice. We found an island of clear 
i(c lying close and detached above w'atcr, 
though connected below, which made a 
contrast of colour, that had favoured, or 
rather completed the deception. In short, 
its north side was so thickly incorjxira- 
ted with black earth, that hard'y any |)cr- 
son at n di'itance would have hesitated to 
pronounce it a rock. This v'as a new 
disappointment, and seriously felt by se- 
veral of our crewv, whose hoiws of having 
an immediate reward for their patience 
and perseverance were again frustrated. 
The wind vva.s at south, and blowing a 
flesh gale, with w'hich wc might have 
giaie rapidly to tlie northward ; but the 
f irruiii^tancc of having seen this icc island 
so loaded With earth, eticOufaged me to 
expect that It had disengagc<l itself from 
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land possessing a considerable (piantity 
of soil ; and that our arrival at that v cry 
desirable object might, pci haps, not be 
very distant. These impressions induced 
me to keep our wind, and wc stood to the 
S.W. I may here remark, that many 
of the dgubtful rocks laid down in th^* 
chaits of the Noith Atlantic have been 
probably objects similar to what I have 
described, and still remain unascertained, 
to the great annoyance of all (aiitious 
navigator>. Our latitude at noon was, 
by account, fiO” and our longiludi’ Iw 
chronoineier.s ' 3‘i?'. '^I’he temperature 
of dir was Ih)', that of water Ilf . 

In pursuing tluir ronte, the ice 
islands were numerous. Atone time, 
ill latitude (iH'^ 2S', sixty-six wore 
countctl around tliem, and for about 
fifty miles to tlie south they had sed- 
dom fcwiT in*sight. They disapiicarcd 
ciuirt'ly, however, as they proceeded. 

On the I8th the wciillu r w.i'^ icmark- 
ahly fine, and the w'liul in the Ila- 

Miig unfortunately broken my two ther- 
mometers, I could nol exactly ascertain 
tlie temperature, hut it w.is eeitainly nol 
colder than we liad louml it in December, 
(siunnicr,) in the latitude of hi AVith 
the ship’s head S.W. by S. at .'ihout Sh :>(/ 
in tlie nionmi^ I took set of a/iimUli>, 
which gave v.iiMlion 13’ 1?!V east. At 
noon, oUr lutiiudc by olxservation was 
72' 38', by aiToiint 7'^' 21', henc(‘, with 
chronometer difrercnce o( longitude, we 
had been .set in three days south, ()2 ‘ 
west, distance llnrly inile^. In the afler- 
iioon I took a long si t of .i/nnullis, winch 
gave varialioti 19" ,jS'. 'I'his increase 
in so short a distance si i nicd unsatisf.ic- 
tory ; on which account I ncglei tod no 
oppoitunit} of nia! ing obscivaiions, ui 
order to xcconcile these irri'gularities. I 
hud nil the compasses brought upon deck, 
and I found them to agree, ImUMlhcr in- 
active in Ir.iversing. 

In the evening we had many wlialcs 
about the ship, .ind the sen was literally 
covered with birds of the blue pcierel 
kitid. A’o/ u particle of irc of amj th'-. 
sclipilon was io be sn n. The evening was 
mild find MTcne ; and had it not been foi 
the reilection, that probably we .should 
have obstacles to contend with in oui’ 
passage northward through the ice, our 
situation might have been envied. Tlie 
wind was light and easterly during the 
night, and we carried all sail. The sun’s 
lunphtudc in the morning of the IDth, 
when the .ship’.s hearl was .south by cast, 
give variation 10' east. Tlie weather 
being pleasant, our carjicntcr was cin- 
jiloyed in repairing a boat ; and wc were 
enabled to make several repairs on the 
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and riir^iniT. At noon our latitude- 
])y ol)Scrvatioii was 17', and loni^itndo 
by chronometers 3.V* 54' 4.5". In the 
evening, by several sets of amplitudes, I 
found the \ariation.to be hut 5'‘ 3.5' cast. 
About midnight it fell calm ; hut i)re- 
scntly a breeze .sprang up from the S.W. 
by W. and we hauled on a wind S. by 
E. In the morning of the 20th the 
wind shifted to S. by W., and blew a 
fresh bree/e, and seeing a clouded hori- 
zon, and a gieat number of birds in the 
S.l',. we stolid in that direction. At ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, when Tthc ship’s 
luad was K S hi., I took a set of azimuths, 
whuh ga\e xari.ition 11'’ 20' east. The 
atmosphere now hecamc very clear, and . 
nothing like land was to he seen. Three 
ice island.s were in sight from the deck, 
and one otlier from tlic mast-head. * On 
one we [icrceived a great nninher of pen- 
guins roosted. Our latitude at this time, 
20th Fohriinn 1S22, was 71''’ 1.5', and 
Iniigitiide 31 ' It)' 45'^; the wind blowing 
fresh at south, jii evented what I most 
desned —our milking farther progress in 
that ducetioii. I would Avillingly have 
cNploU’il the S.W. quarter, but taking into 
I onsidei .ilion the lateness of the season, 
. 111(1 that w'e had to pass homcward.s 
thi.uii;!) .1 ihousand miles of sea .strewed 
with ICC islands, with long nights, and 
jiroh'ibl) attended with fog'., I could not 
deteimnw' othei .msc than to take advan- 
tage of this t'.i\ onrahle wind for returning. 

It is tlni.s ascertained, from actu.il 
o])M'i Nation, lliat tlic Soutli Pole pie- 
sents a clear, open sea, free from ice. 
AV'e a])pieliond tlic examination of 
this sea to be of inlinitc importance, 
and would liiimhly s'uggest to tl)o.se 
nlfieial gentlemen who have taken 
siieli an intensi in the e\[)]oration of 
liie Not til Pole, the jiropiiety of fit- 
ting out a similar expedition to the 
ISoutb. 'rhe discoveries of this en- 
teipiising and intelligent seaman 
liav(' distinctly shown the practicabi- 
lity of ]uisliing our researches farther 
southward. AVc have no doubt that 
these would lead to most important 
results ,* and we heed not add, that 
the interests of science and of trade 
demand that accurate and distinct 
inlolligeiicc .should be procured upon 
the subjeer. 

The icmaiiuler of this* voliiiric is 
fraught Nvith nileresliiig information. 
In laiitudi' ’ 'Jl' they were in a si- 
tuation to have seen South Iceland 
as it is jireseiited on the coinmon^ 
charts of the South vVtlantic ; but it 
turns out that ihcre is no such place 
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in existence. The " Aurora Islands'* 
of the Spanish voyagers had also va- 
nished into thill air, or were em- 
bosomed in tlio depths of the sea. 
Captain APeddell, in 18*20, made a 
fatiguing and fruitless search for 
these islands. It appears that this 
imaginary discovery was first made 
in 1702 by the ship Aurora, which 
gave them her name. In ITOt, the 
Atrevida, a Spanish man-of-war, 
was sent purposely to sitndtc them ; 
and an official report was transmitted 
to the Government upon the suhiect. 
The belief in the existence of these 
islands had since been fully acted 
upon, and it is productive of con- 
siderable inconvenience to seamen in 
navigating Cape Horn. It is import- 
ant, therefore, to establish the fact 
of their iion-existciijc ; and Captain 
APcddcll's observations seem to he 
most satisfactory. In the official ac- 
count published by the Spaniards, the 
situation of these islands is particu- 
larly laid down. Our author says. 

At seven in the evening wc had j)asse(l 
over the (laid clown) latiludc and longi- 
tude of thcfcc islands', without observing 
the least appearance of land. VVe obtain^ 
rd, and continued in ilic* parallel of lati- 
tude running tlnough tin- place as-signed 
to tlTcm, till we anived in the longiiiule 
of 4f>‘’''. I considered this allowance for 
error in longitude to he ])retty ample, 
particularly since the Atrevida sailed from 
Port Soledad, m the Falkland Island'., 
from which, to the ])lacc of our iii\C'.ti- 
gation, was about three da\ s ^ail ; liencd 
her common leckoning could not have 
eiicd niiKii, and slie had chi .inoniek i s 
whkh should Iia\e been m-aih'' exact. 
These considerations jnodiiecd in my 
mind a (Jegicc of surpiise: and 1 could 
not at that moment reconcile my e\])e- 
ricncc with the facts which had been as- 
serted. I was resolved, IiowcNcr, not to 
abandon the onject of my pursuit, w ithout 
being fully satislicd of tlu' truth or falsity 
of this geographical prohlcni. It was now 
remarkahiy clear, and from the mast-head 
land of coinnion height might have been 
seen at the distance of eight leagues ; but 
still nothing of the kind was observed. 
We next steered S,8.F,. into the latitude , 
of 53^* 17', and then W. by S. in order to 
get sight of the sonthern island, but in 
vain — not the smallest indication of land 
appeared. On the 2(1 it blew a strong 
gale from the N.N.W., with thick wea- 
ther, and w’c hoNc-to under a closc-reefcd 
niaiii-top-sail, sent down the top-gallant ^ 
yards, and struck, the masts. At noon 
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the weather clcaretl op, and we got the 
iiicridiati altitude of the sun, which gave 
latitude 52’’ 58', and our longitude by 
chronometers was 48"* 6', our latitude by 
D. ll, being 53’ 20'. We had cx|)eri- 
enced a northerly current of twenty-two 
miles, 'part 6f which must be attributed to 
error of reckoning. The situation for the 
middle island bore now south 33^^ east, 
distant eight n^Ues. We had a clear view 
of six or seven leagues, but nothing like 
land was to be seen. The only chance 
now left us for finding these Auroras, I 
conceived, was by making various courses 
between the latitudes of 53* 15' and 
52* 3^7', and this we did tillwve reached 
tlic longitude by chronometers of 40 " 29'. 
Having all this time seen nothing resem*. 
bling land, except fog-banks, which had 
often given us severe disappointments, 
Sve returned westward; ahd on the 15th 
our latitude^ at noon was 52° 44', and 
longitude by chronometers 48° 33'. We 
had thus again passed over the site of 
these islands to no purpose. On the 6th 
our latitude by observation was .53* 24', 
and longitude by chronometers 49* 49'* 
We continued to stand to the westward 
under easy sail, with the wind northerly ; 
and on the 7th our latitude by observa* 
ti(4i was 53" 53', and longitude by ebro- 
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noineters 51* 5'. Having thus diligently 
searched through the supposed situation 
pf the Aurortis, 1 concluded that the dis- 
coverers must have been misled by ap- 
pearances. I therefore considered any 
further cruize to be an improvident wav.ie 
of time, and, to the gratification of niy 
oflicers and crew, directed our course to 
the Falkland Islands. 

We have left ourselves little room 
to follow Captain W'^eddcll on his 
visit to the South Shetlancls, Ten a 
del Fuego, See. The details arc botli 
instructive and amusing, and pre- 
sent a view of that part of the world 
and its inhabitants which has hi- 
therto been little known amongst us, 
and is equally novel and attfaetive. 
We would willingly borrow part of 
it, for the benefit of our readers ; but 
we doubt not they will resort to the 
volume itself, and they may do so 
with no apprehension of disappoint- 
ment. We take our leave of (’aptain 
Weddell and his publication for the 
present, with many thanks for the 
gratification he has afibrded us, and 
with feelings of deep rcspoci lor hn. 
character and conduct. 


THE LIFE OF A TOOK ABERDEEN SCHOLAR. 

For, ah ! my heart, how vciy soon 

I'bc gliti’ring dreams of youth arc past ! 

And long before it reach its noon, 

'J’hc sun of life is overcast. — Moore. 


Titr advantagcff of the accessibi- 
lity of knowledge and instruction to 
all orders of tlie cobiinunity in Scot- 
land arc now so well known, and so 
generally appreciated, that perhaps 
nobody would venture altogether to 
deny them. Hut while the benefi- 
cial influence of this privilege on the 
national character is apparait, and 
its p9\ticular value to the middling 
and lower classes, generally speaking, 
tindcniablc, it is attended with some 
drawbacks,^which, if not so consider- 
able as to affect the general principle, 
toe yet of sufficient importance to 
m^e us pause before we subscribe 
to it. That it has sometimes tempted 
the youthful mind from the satisfy- 
ing pursuits of humble life^to mam- 
tain an ineffectual strujgi^ 
world of science and lit^i^r^^nd 
allured many from comparative 'dis- 
tinction ill the middle ranksv to ob- 


scurity and ]»overty, and pcihaj)s 
contempt, ill a liiglier sjdicre, are 
facts which are strikingly illustrated 
in the “ simple annals" of our coun- 
try* The following sketch of a {Scho- 
lar's life holds up another beacon to 
the ambitious. 

Andrew Malcolm was the son 
of a respectable tradesman of that 
class, which, in his country, is en- 
ablcdy^ hard labour, to live decent- 
ly niid^comfortably, and even, with 
good management, to lay up. a little 
for the evening of life. Andrew 
was born with an' unfortunate defor- 
mity.in his legs, which disqualified 
him for njany of the more laborious 
employments of life. His frame, 
however, was in other respects vigo- 
rous, his constitution strong, and his 
countenance indicated, at a very early 
age, an intelligence wliich is often 
coiuidercd to belong to those who 
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s\dHT from any physical incapacity. 
To this clcscriplion of persons the^e 
attaches, in some districts of Scot- 
land, a superstitious sciitiinent of 
respect, as beings who are ^endowed 
wuh a superiority of undemanding, 
proportioned to their deficiency in 
bodily symmetry. It was* perhaps 
some idea of this kind, added to his 
own prcposscssions'Of his more than 
ordinary acquirements at the parish 
school, which induccdT\j[alcolm's pa- 
rents to give liim the advantage of 
an Academical education. 

At both the Colleges in Aberdeen 
there is held, at the commencement 
of the Session, a competition, by the 
performance of Latin exercises, for . 
a given number of hurtaries, Thes^ 
are prizes of from five 'to fifteen 
pounds, which are .paid annually to 
the successful candidates, d|iTing 
their attendance at College ; and al- 
though they may appear to many 
but trifling incentives to literary ex- 
ertion, they often prove Very import- 
ant aids to the slender finances of. 
the less wealthy Students. At this 
comparative trial at' King's Col- 
lege, Malcolm carried off oiie of the 
principal prizes ; and his fond pa- 
rents no doubt saw in ItW success 
a favourable omen of his future 
prosperity. How happy for lis it 
is that we cannot see into futuri- 
ty ! riie system of discipline at the 
Scotch Colleges, and particularly at 
Aberdeen, does not admit of a very 
striking exhibition of talents in the 
Students; but although precluded 
from any brilliant display of abili- 
ties; Malcohh distinguished himself, 
as well by the stated performance of 
the exercises prescribed to him, as 
by the regularity of bis attendance, 
and the propriety of his demeanour 
in the classes. He left CoUege with 
the most satisfact^^^ttl^titeonials of 
his progress and cmfplcter, .the 
different Profe8SOlt:%boefitlfictUre8 
he had attended. The |^od had 
now arrived when it became neces^ 
sary for him to. make chbit^ a 
pursuit in which he might rea$oii- 
ably expect to reap the fruits b|a 
Academical labours ; and the pro- 
fession of the law presented itself as 
the one in whiclrthe disi^ vantages 
of bis pliysical defect ^'Wre least 
likely to be felt. He aecord- 
iiigly articled to a respectable' practi- 


tioner in the city in which he had 
prosecuted liis &tiidies ; and during 
the term of his indenture, and for 
^several years after its expiration, ex- 
hibited, in the performance of the 
duties of his situation, tlie most ex- 
emplary application and fidelity, and 
even a surprising degree of activity^ 
considering the nature of his Wily 
infirmity. The anticipation of their 
son's arrival at the distinguished 
grade of an AdvocatCt was perhaps 
equal to the most extravagant dreams 
of his parents ; and, setting aside 
the title, the opulence and general re- 
sp^tability of the profession, in that 
^lace, rendered the hope,* in Mal- 
colm's circumstances, sufficiently am- 
bitious. 

It was a hope, howeve^ wjbf^sh they 
were destined never to sec rea|i;?scd ; 
and it was well that ih&y did not 
live to see it frustrated so painfully. 
During his attendance at College 
Malcolm had lost his mother, to 
whom he had been tenderly attach- 
ed; it was the first real trial which 
he had met with in the world, and 
his sensitive and afifbetionate heart 
felt it deeply ; but he was of a spirit' 
that is not easily depressed, and he 
was at an age when the very keen- 
ness of sorrow tahea away from its 
TOrmanency. He was now fated to 
follow to the grave his remaining 
parent ; and as he wept tears of na- 
tucal anguish on the dcs&hding cof- 
fin, and saw the green sods built 
oveir the venerated object oif his ear- 
liest afiections, he felt the fVuitless- 
ness of air his labour, since they who 
would most hate valued itejsticcess 
were taken away. 

But oven the remembrande of this 
calamity became less poignant, as 
he felt incr^sin^ly the necessity of 
prpfiMsional exertion. As his circum- 
stances did not permit him to ad« i 
Vance the fees necessary for enabjiing^^^. 
him to commence business on 'lfia 
own account, he resolved upon a 
common with ' provincial attornies;' 
that of proceeding to Kdinburgh*^ 
to seek employment in a more exten*^ 

, sive field, as well with the view of 
improving their knowledge, as of be- 
ifig enahl<^9 by industry and econo- 
my, Id laisea small fund for begin- 
ning tnev^brttL • 

Ain6ng the ' aci|aain lances that 
had formed; ih the short . 
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inlcTvals of leisure which his avoca- 
tions had allowcil him, there were 
not many with whom he had been in 
such habits of intimacy as now to^ 
feel particular regret in leaving them. 
He was naluially diffident ; and 
neither his retired disposition, nor 
his personal accomplishments, had 
qualified him for entering into any 
thing like gay society. It may per- 
haps be thought that, with the per- 
sonal deformity to which we have 
more than once alluded, the subject 
of our notice was not the most likely 
of persons to excite the tender pas- 
sion ; but love does not always dis- 
criminate ; and although it did, 
there was an expression in Malcolm's 
countenance which made it not dif- 
ficult to overlook his other defects* 
He had found, if not in a very ele- 
vated, at least in a respectable sphere 
of life, one whom he had inspired 
with a tvarrner than sisterly affec- 
tion ; and he loved her the more, 
for the disinterestedness of her at- 
tachment. He has often described to , 
me the feelings with which he watch- 
ed her receding form, and the faith- 
less dream of returning to her and 
happiness, which occupied his mind 
as the vessel in which he sailed for 
Leith bore him from the shore — that 
shore which he was never to see again. 

It hftd never, I believe, occurred 
to Malcolm that there was a possibi- 
lity of his 1)cing disappoint'd in,the 
object of bis voyage. He had been 
furnished with introductory letters 
to gentlemen likely to.be able to pro- 
mote his views; and he never doubted 
that the testimonials, which he had 
to produce of his literary, as well atr 
legal attainments, would speedily re- 
commend him to notice and emplov- 
inent. He was but young in tne 
ways of life, and knew not yet in 
how small a degree merit is avail- 
able in promoting fortune. As soon 
as be had satisfied his curiosity, by 
viewing all that was most attract! ve- 
to his imagination in a scene so new, 
he waited on the different gentlemen 
of the legal profession to whom he 
had been recommended. By some 
he was received with kindness, by 
many with politeness, and he;iUd not 
complain oF bcin^ any 
with rudeness or incivility'^ Dttt he 
began to di^t^over, that the accom« 
plishim^iit of his wished was a 


of gre.'tt6r difficulty than he had ever 
dreamed of. The writing-chambers 
of most of his friends were already 
crowded; some of them complained 
that they could not find employment 
for theii^ own relations ; and others, 
who had vacancies, looked at Mal- 
colm's figure, and expressed their 
regret that they had promised them 
away. Still there was a chance that 
openings might occur, and, although 
he was discoitrag-cd, he was not al- 
together disheaitened. lie wailed 
with patience, and continued to make 
occasional enquiries at the chambers 
of his patrons; bht be became alarm- 
ed to^find that their promises grew 
fainter, and their encouragement less 
every day, until protracted Lope sick- 
ened and died, and bis flattering pro- 
spects languished and withered away. 

It^wasa cruel, sacrifice for Mal- 
colm to renounce all his views of 
advancement in his profession, and 
to relinquish the hopes which he 
had so ffindly cherished ; but liis 
favourite predilections were forced 
to yield before the stern decree of 
necessity, and the gradual exhaus- 
tibn of his resources drove him to 
seek employment of whatever nature, 
and wherever it could be found. Ho 
applied in vain f^r a clerkship* in a 
mercantile-office ; he was friendless, 
and without acquaintances, and the 
nature of his acquirements was not 
altogether such as to qualify him for 
the duties of a commercial situation : 
strange as 'it may appear to some, 
his professional habits operated to 
his disadvantage, and where such 
prejudices did not exist, diis personal 
deformity was a greater obstruction 
to him in the aqtive pursuits of com- 
merce, than in the more sedentary 
occupation in which he had been 
educated. The few individuals to 
whom, as natives of the same place, 
he.hgd made bim^lf known, exerted 
themselyes to Imrward his object ; 
but tlio little interest which they 
possessed was insufficient to over- 
come the objections which we have 
mentlohea. He sought employment 
of any kind in which he might be 
able to earn a pittance, however 
small, to satisfy his moderate wants, 
but could dnd none, and gave way 
to despondency — almost to despair. 

Those 'Who have never known 
misfortune can form but a faint 
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conception of tlic feelings with which 
JMaleoIiii had seen all his fairest vi-e 
sions pass away.; but they arc still 
less able tp appreciate the f9rlorn- 
iiess of his situation^ as he ^fpund 
hiinSclf at last in his miserable gar-^ 
ret, destitute of every necessary of 
life. No one can tell the thoughts 
that crowded over his mind on that 
wretched night; but it is natural to 
suppose that all the ideas which had 
formerly yielded him pleasure^ 
even the thought of her woOlse image 
had hitherto been associated with 
nothing but happiness — would now 
be turned to p^loom and bitterness. 
All but the indispensable articles, 
of his small wardrobe had already 
gone to satisfy his necessities, and he 
now saw distinctly before him the 
miserable alternative of dying from 
want, or resorting for relief to the 
supplication of charity. The most 
fearful step of any in the declivity of 
fortune is that from want to beg- 
gary ; and the most revolting of all, 
the resources to which the children 
of misfortune are driven — that by 
which they renounce their indepen- 
dence, and throw thcmsplves on the* 
bounty of their fellow* creatures. 
There have been' some who have 
felt the measure so repugnant to 
their feelings, that they have died 
rather than resort to it ; but there is 
a pertinacity with which even flie 
most wretched cling to existence, 
which generally leads them, however 
reluctantly, to embrace it. Malcolm 
felt, and acted under this inHucnce. 

Amid the abandonment in miich 
he found himsedf, he saw the finger 
of God in his destiny, ^nd felt it to 
be his duty to drink to the bottom of 
the cup of misery which had been 
filled to him ; yet, as he Went along, 
in the darkness of evening^ to make 
his first application for' rclifef, lie en- 
vied the common mehdiedn.t. Who was 
free from the painful dclifj&cy 
ing wdiich he could not plp^lc from 
his bosom. 

It was honourable to the friends 
who had failed in yielding him more . 
effectual assistance, that they djid not ; 
now refuse to render him pectipiary 
aid, as well as occasional sW|)lies of 
other necessary articles, anCy^iAt in 
die manner least calculat^^^^^lRind 
his feelings; but thes^j^ . 

could not last for ever ; the mSlt'bi?-^ 
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ncvolent become weary with confi- 
.Jiual appeals to their humanity ; ami 
Malcolm could not be an importunato 
His situation threatened to 
become, if possible, more unhappy 
than ever, when an expedient present- 
ed itself, by means of which he 
might yet contrive to . prolong exist- 
ence, and a ray of hope again de- 
scended to visit him. ^ 

The obscure quarter of the town 
in which his humble lodgings were 
situated was inhabited exclusively 
by people in the lowest ranks of life, 
who were prevented by their circum- 
stances, or by tlicir distance from 
the. schools, from bestowing on tlieir 
children any kind of education ; and 
it occurred to him that he might pick 
up a scanty subsistence by giyirig in- 
structions in the elementary hfanebes 
of learning/ at reduced fees. Hjs 
project was favoured by the prcpo.s- 
session which the gentleness of his 
disposition had created among the 
^neighbourhood, and he soon found 
himself at the head of a little ' sc- 
*minary. By this means he was en- 
abled again to support life, without 
that consciousness of dependence so 
uncongenial to bis feelings. But al- 
though, his few, small, and ill* paid 
fees, afforded him some of the neces- 
saries, they precluded him entirely 
from any of the comforts of life ; and 
his health, wdiich had some time 
before beguq. to decline, now sunk 
rapidly under the confinement and 
laborious nature of his employment. 
His eyes became hollow ami haggard, 
his countenance put on the squalid 
hue of disease, end bis whole appear- 
ance exhibited the indication^ of a 
broken heart. To fill up the mea- 
sure of his wretchedness, a fever, 
generated probably by unwholesome 
air and scanty diet, crept over his 
emaciated frame, and threw him on 
ft sick-bed. In this situation of ut- 
ter loneliness and desertion — desti- 
tute of every comfort that could allay 
the burning heat of fever— without a 
friend, a sister, or a fond mother, to 
minister to his helnkssncss, to soften 
his. pillow, or bindf^p his throbbing 
tempIearT-desefted by all but the God 
who, amid fromystcriousnes^i of his 
dispcnsatlons^J^e, felt wouUr never 
desejl; languished , 

until i|if^^®isoni and tlicn life for- 
sook him. he hands of strangeu 
i T 
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bliut his dyhifij eyefs, and the arm of namcintheworkl, wasnow,as itwerc, 
charity laid him in llie cold grave, to , blotted from the record of existence, 
which the sprrows of the world could 1 have told a Bimplc talc, and there 
not follow him. be many who may see in i^ few of 

Itinay appear singulir that he had the elements which give' interest to 
never written any thing of his situa- th6 pages of fictitious narrative ; hut 
tioh to the person who, next to him- I have had recourse to the detail of 
self, was most deeply interested in no artificial sorrows to awaken their 
it. It had been agreed betwixt them, sympathy,—! have invented no tale 
that he should not write until his cs- of imaginary woes, and borrowetl no 
tablishment in a permanent situation unreal and extravagant incidents to 
should enable him to speak with ccr- minister to the sickly appetite, 'i'hc 
tainty of his prospects. He could story wMph 1 have told is substan- 
not bring himself to telHier that his daily tru&^nd, excepting the sup- 
hopes had been so cruelly blasted ; pression of names, presents, litci al- 
and she knew not of his fate until ly, the unvarnished history of a real 
his misfortunes were at an end. life. 

I liad been absent for some time, ' It is not related to discourage 
and was unacquainted with the na- those who, with reasonable hopes of 
tore of the difficulties with which he success, are desirous to soar above 
had more lately struggled. I had the less intellectual pursuits of life ; 
long known the goodness of his heart, sdll less is it intended to repress the 
andrespected the many virtues which generous aspirations of youthful gc- 
adorned him. As soon as my official nius. But it may serve as a profitable 
engagements permitted me,' I sought warning to those who, witnout any 
his humble dwelling, at least to sym- rational expectations of advantage, 
pathise with, if I could not essen- are bartering away the secure Uene- 
tially relieve him ; but I found thatf- fits which arc within their grasp, 
he needed not now the sympathy of for distant objects of uncertain at- 
frieudship, nor the cold charity of tainment. nie subject of the pre- 
the stranger.' I visited the obscure ceding sketch possessed qualities 
and untrophied spot where the paro- which fwould have raised him to re- 
chial and unfriended poor are inter- spectability and happiuess in the 
red; but among the undistinguished humble, but useful sphere of Ids 
graves which crowd the spot, I could forefathers; but, in the more cxalt- 
not, even with the assistance of the od career which he courted, couhl 
sexton, discover his resting-place. 1 procure him nothing but an obscure 
Mind that every trace of him had and untimely grave, 
disappeared from the page of Nature ; « lie iwss’d— nor of iiis name ami race 
and he who, under more genial cir- Hath left a. token or a trace.*’ 
cumstances, would at least have left a S . 


ANNALS OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

No. 111. 

As several of the pieces which re- passages in bjls poems seem to corics- 
main to be noticed, in the Miscellany pond/ ^ 

of Chepman and Myllar, were writ- Bord Hailes and Mr Pinkerton as- 
ten by Dunbar, one of the brightest sign, the honour of being his birth- 
. ornaments of Scottish poetry, it may place toBaltoii in East Lothian. The 
' not be improper to introduce a brief, passage upon which this opinion is 
sketch of nis life and character. founded occurs in the Fiyting of 

William Dunbar was probably Kennedy and Dunbar, where the 
born about 146d? In the prologue former is represented as saying, 
to the I’apingo, a poem which iasui>- „ ^hy gelt and wbstance Is a widdy 
posed to have beeu teiSh, 

1 530, is spoken J On Saltoim. Mount, about thy craig to rax ; 

as he is understood,,. And Saltone gallows is our fair 

old age, his birth For to 1)0 fleyt. with sic a frontlcss 

at U65— a date with jAn^^ioany , fiacc,”&c. 
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JliU in the Miscellany of Clicptnaa 
and Myllar, where the fly ting Oc- 
curs, it is called Falconn Mount; 
and Dr Irving conjectures that it 
inajr have been i'alkland Mount; 
and tl»at Dunbar may have^been a 
native of Fife. At the same time^ it 
must be admitted, that, in this same 
piece, Dunbar seems to represent 
himself as a native of Lothian : 

I hair on me a pair of Lothian hipps, 

Sail fairer Inglis mak and mair perfyte. 
Than thou can blebcr with thy Carrick 
Hpps.” 

It seems to be in reference to ^this 
passage lhat Lord Hailes remarks 
that Dunbar, being a native of Lo- 
thian, and consequently an Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, was too apt to de- 
sjiise those who were born without 
the English pale. As to the asser- 
tion of Kennedy,* that he was of, the 
family of the Earls of March, it may 
have been made from the correspond- 
ence of the name, and in order to in- 
volve his antagonist in the disgrace 
of being descended from a rebellious 
stock. At the same time, it should 
he mentioned, in support of the opi- 
nion that he was born in Fife, that 
lands in that district continued to he 
held by the family of the Earl of 
March long after their forfeiture in 
li31. 

It is plain, from several of his 
poems, that Dunbar was educated 
for the church ; and there is some 
ground for supposing that lie studied 
at Oxford. The colophon of one of 
his pieces is, Quod Dunbar ni Ox- 
enfurde.” This, however, is by no 
means conclusive ; for, as' Dr Irving 
remarks, ** he might visit Oxford in. 
some other capacity than that of a 
student.” It may even be question- 
ed whether the University of Oxford 
be the place mentioned in- the colo- 
phon quoted above^ There can be 
no doubt that Oxford was formerly 
written Oxenfurdc. This orthogra- 
])hy is to be met with in the Poly- 
rhronicoi^ and in the old editions of 
Ohauccr. At the same time, there 
is another place which is still writ- 
ten Oxenfurd ) and as Dunbar aeems 
to have been a travelling noviciate of 
the order of St. Francis, ho niay, in 
the course of his peregrinadops, have 


been there, as well :ls at Oxford, lie 
tells us himself, that, iti this Ctipaci- 
ty, he had not only travelled througli 
FIngland, but had also visited the 
continent. 

Gif evir my fortoun wes to 1)6 a frier. 
The ilait thairof is past full inony a ycir; 
For into every lusty touo and place. 

Of all Yngland, from Berwie to Calice, 

I hair into thy habeit made gud cheiv 

“ In freiris weid, full fairly haif I 
fleichif, 

In it haif I In pulpet gone and preichit ; 
In Derntoun kirk, and eik in Canter!>crry, 
In it I past at Dover our the ferry ; 
Throw Piccardy, and thair the jwple 
teichit.” 

The piourf frauds which, in this 
profession, he was obliged to prac- 
tise, were but ill suited to the ho- 
nesty* of DunbaFs mind; and he 
abandoned it. Pinkerton supposes 
that lie returned to Scotland about 
1490. It is probable, at least, that 
he was in lus native land in 1503, 
when James the IV. was married to 
Margaret Tudor. On this auspicious 
event, he composed ** The Thistle 
and the JRose,” a poem of great ori- 
ginality "and beauty. 

In nervous strains Dunbar’s bold music 
/lows, 

And time yet spares the Thistle and the 
Rose.” 

The other jpreat poem of Diinbar 
is that which occurs in this Miscel- 
lany, and whicli is entitled, . The 
Golden Targe.”' /The object of tl^c 
poem is to shew the ascendancy of 
love over reason ; the golden targe, 
or 'shield of reason, being insufiicient 
to protect against the arrows of Ve- 
nus and her court. .The poem is al- 
legorical. The author having fallen 
asleep bv a murmuring stream, and 
amidst the music and odours of May^ 
fancies that he secs a golden vessel 
sailing through the crystal sky. 
Having reached the grassy earth, 
there t!ome out from this golden 8hq> 
a hundred nymphs, whose beauty 
neither tho fanijy of Homer nor the 
eloquence of TuIIy could conceive or 
depict. In looking from his leafy 
retreat on the salutations and cere- 
monies of this court of beauty, the 
pOfit k4et£<}t€;d by the Goddess Ve- 


* He is ajj^e^Sing St. Francis in a vision. 
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nus, who semis her arcjicrs to assail 
hiiu. IJe holds up the sliicld of rea- 
son to (Icfciul himself; but is at 
.length defeated, and taken captive 
to Lad y Beau ty . Aft(^ rejoici ng for 
a while in his golderli chains, he be- 
gins to find them heavy and galling ; 
the leafy beauty of the scene is scat- 
tered by a.whirlyvihd, and the celes- 
Jial nymphs re- ascend in their golden 
barge. The poet awakes; and the 
poem concludes witli an elegant cu- 
logium on Chaucer, Gower, and Lyd- 
gate, the beauties of whos^ composi- 
tions he could so well appreciate. 
The Golden Targe is full of poetical 
fancy and splendid UcEcription. The 
richness "of the imagery and language 
seems very forcibly to have struck 
one who was himself barren of nei- 
ther; and Sir David Lindsay says, 
in speaking of Dunbar, 

“ who language had at large, 

As may be seen intil his Golden Terge.” 

Another kindred spirit thus alludes 
to the poem — 

** Where now Dunbar ? The bard has 
run his race ; 

But glitters still the Golden Terge on 

V high ; 

N\)r‘ slmll the thunder-storm, that 
sw'ceps ihe sky, 

*Mid it.s wide waiitG the glorious orb de- 
face.'^ 

The other nieces by Dunbar, which 
occur in this Miscellany, are very 
different in kind from the one which 
li&s now been noticed, and shew 
that his genius was as various as it 
was powerful. 

The Fly ting between Dunbar and 
Kennedy comes next in order. From 
the affectionate manner in which 
Dunbar commemorates Kennedy, in , 
his “ Lament for the Deth of the 
Makkaris,'' Lord Hailes is disposed 
to believe that no real quarrel existed 
between the two poets. This opi- 
nion is countenanced by the history 
of the altercation which took place 
between Lnigo Pulci and Matteo 
Franco. (Sec Roscoe'a Life oi Lo- 
renzo dc Afedici, Vol. I. p. 252.) 
But even on the supposition that the 
quarrel between Dunbar and Kenne- 
dy was fictitious, it was^but s|t popr ,. 
einployfncnt for twoj^to o£Ltft}en|,> 
and learning to waste their.lime in 
Hitting together such disgusting Bil- 


lingsptc. The Fly ting, as it oc- 
curs in the Miscellany of Chepman 
and Myllar, is imperfect ; but it 
may be found in 11 am say's Ever- 
green. , 

Lament for the Doth of ilic 
Makkaris," or Poets, is much more 
honourable to the memory of Dun- 
bar. It was written in sickness and 
did age; and although it may want 
the spirit of. some of his gayer and 
earlier compositions, it is valuable, 
as shewing the moral bent of his 
muse, and as containing his ojiinion 
of the charaett r and talents of his ])rc* 
decessors and contemporaves. The 
Lament is also to be found in the 
Evergreen. In the Miscellany of 
Chepman and Myllar, it is followed 
by a short piece of which the admi- 
rers of Dunbar will hope that he was 
not the author. shews the gross 
and daring profanity with which re- 
ligious sulijects were treated before 
the Reformation. Kynd Kittok" 
was a dame who never ate, ‘‘ hot 
drank our mesure.'* At her .death, 
which was of thirst, she eluded tlie 
vigilance of Saint Peter, and stole 
privily into heaven. God lukit, 
and saw hir lattin in, and leuch his 
Iiert sair." For seven years, tins 
dame is represented as living a good 
life, and as discharging the duties of 
our lady's hen-wife." In an evil 
hour she ventured bL*yond the gates, 
to get hir ane frcsche drink, as the 
yill of hevin wes sour." On her re- 
turning for adjnittaiice. Saint Peter, 
with whom she had all along been at 
variance, “ Jiat hir with a club, till 
a great clour raise in hir heid." Be- 
ing thus repulsed. Dame Kittok re- 
turned to the occupations of the ale- 
house ; and Ihe poet concludes with 
requesting, 

Gif yc be thristy or dry, 

Drink with my gud datae, os ye ga by, 
Anys for my saik.” > 

The religion of the country must have 
been at a very low ebb, when a piece 
like thi&could find its way into a po- 
pular Miscellany. 

The piece which follows next is 
acknowledged to be by Dunbar, viz. 
The Testaineut of Mr Andro Kcn- 
ljb.pfesents us with the cha- 
racter of a urunken, graceless scholar, 
and is written somewhat in the style 
which has been called Macaronic ; as 
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tlic’ alternate lines arc com|X)sc(l of 
scraps from tlie breviary, inlxccl lip 
with do}^- batiii. 'I'lie libel lies which 
arc taken with the ceremonies of the 
Jlvmibh church afenotbo bold, how- 
ever, as in his Dcige. indetd it is 
diliicult to conceive how a piece so 
profane as the latter could have pro- 
ceeded from a son of the church : and 
it is not improbable that the want 
of preferment, of wliicli Dunbari in 
several of his pieces, coniplains so 
liittorly, may be ascribed to the free- 
dom of his opinions, and the bold- 
ness with which he declared them. 
Jt woulil be UHcharitable, in the ab- 
sencc,af all positive proof, to ascribe 
his want pf promotion to immoral or 
licentious conduct ; although it must 
he admitted that several of his pieces 
are not very decent in sentiment and 
language. The .tale of the Twa 
iMariit IV’enien and the IV'edo,*' 
which occurs in this Miscellany, is 
graphic and luuiiovous ; but many 
]»:issiigcs are gross and ^ immodest, 
'rile same tiling may be said of the 
Friars of Berwick ; hut some allow- 
aiice should be made for the manners 
of the age ; and it must be admitted 
that, ill general, the muse of Dun- 
bar is chaste and correct. Indeed the 
moial tendency of many of his pieces 
is obvious and powerful. In this re- 
sptTl, he will boar comparison with 
any of his contemporaries or picdc- 


ccs.sors. Ilis religious perms have 
been called inferior to his other 
pieces ; hut if they do not display the 
same brilliant fancy, and powerful 
description, it is owing to the nature 
of the subjects. The reHoctions bf 
the poet are judicious and solemn ; 
and the vcrscj in many pieces, ip re-' 
markably harmonious mid smooth. 
A tone of querulous disapp6intmcnt 
sometimes mars their impressiveness . 
and beauty ; but this should be sub- 
ject of Vegret rather than of censure ; 
and it is painful to think that the 
powerful talents and splendid ac- 
complishments of Dunbar should not 
have been suitably acknowledged and 
rewarded. He seems to have enter- 
ed the church with high hopes of 
preferment, but they were complete- 
ly disappointed. 

“ 1 wes in youth on nurcis kne-, 

Dandely, Bischop, diindely ; 

And quhen that ege now dois me greif, 
Anc scrnplc vicar 1 can nocht l>e ; 

Excess of thocht dois me mischicr.** 

While ignorant priests were bur- 
dened with more cures than they 
could serve, and licentious nobles 
were gorged with bcntliccs in cntu~‘ 
rneniiani, the highly-gifted Dunbar 
lived in neglect ami poverty, it 
** dois one inLsehid ' to tlmik of 
this. It makes our “ heart wax hot 
within us." 


.SK£TCili;S FllOai KATUllE. 
(" Cttnlinuation, J 


Did T ever imagine I should have 
wiilteu to inform you that I had 
nearly forgotten you? Most certain- 
ly, I never conceived the pdssibility 
of such a strange wandering of mind. 
15ut so it has been, almost w, even 
while 1 write. Let^e aiideavour to 
explain this unexpe^e4.,.o<^urroncc. 
If you have forgot iny l&t letter, I 
cannot help it; 1 can elasily excuse 
you, as I am sure I have nearly for- 
gotten it myself. I only know that I 
had been very lonely, very melan- 
choly, and in no vefy pleased hu- 
mour, and that 1 was doing my best 
to tell why. The very feeling 
coulinued the mastcr-onChK'l^i^ hearty 
for a considerable timo 'diftcr 1 ftl'otd” 
you last ; nay, it continued Incrcas- ' 
ing, and rendering me more and 


more miserable. But — but — upon * 

my word I cannot tell how to explain 
to you the change which has taken 
place in my whole heart and mind. ^ 
You will — you must not — yeti am 
sure, quite sure, you will laugh at 
ine. If 1 had not promised to write 
you a history of all my adventures, 
intentions, and pursuits, and if I 
did not still feel the want of some 
person to Ulk with, and communicate 
my mind to, I would really destroy 
thia letter, and keep my own counsel. 

J am determined, however, — so now 
for it. 

One beautiful mild evening, just 
as tlic su„n was leaning over the west- 
ern.'hill|;'^fiheddiiig his brightening 
siniles bpon this fair green world, 
like the Retiring Ranees of ^atcnuil 
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love, I hail, as usual, walked out all 
alone to enjoy the calm gladness of 
the gentle liqur. Jn the midst of my 
reverie, as I was sauntering heedless- 
ly along, I was accosted ^by a sweet, 
silvery voice, and asked the way to 
— . I started, looked up, and be- 
held a vision, as it seemed to me, and 
a vision more lovely than aught but 
n poet's dream. A young, beautiful 
female was beside mc-^hcr eyes were 
fixed enquiringly on me, and her 
voice was directed to me. Had 1 
the pen of a poet, I would attempt 
to d^cribe her ; but even then 1 am 
sure 1 could neither please myself 
nor give you a satisfactory descrip- 
tion. I might say that she was. ra- 
ther tall, most elegantly formed, and 
light and buoyant in her air; 1 might 
rocecd to give you a catalogue of 
cr features. One by one, and tell you 
what each was like, in foolish, misty 
metaphors ; and, after all, your own 
fancy would be obliged to make out 
the represen tation. F ancy , therefore, . 
without any needless and unavailing 
description, and fancy as beautiful a 
creature as you can, and believe me 
you will have done her no more than 
justice. 

When she spoke to me, I suppose 
1 looked foolish enough, and scarcely 
knew what to answer. I rallied my 
spirits as soon as possible, and pro- 
ceeded to give her the information 
she required, accompanying ir\y words 
with a proffer to shew her the house, 
as I was myself going that way. 
She would not permit me to take 
that trouble, and thanking me, left 
me to pursue the train of thought 
which she had interrupted. The 
same train of thought had vanished 
— ill vain did 1 gaze upon the blush- 
ing skies, the 'coming greyness of 
twilight growing over the eastern 
liills, the deepening and lengthening 
shadows of the woods — I was not— 

1 could not again grow melancholy. 
Every thing seemed to be pervaded 
with a viewless power of soothing 
happiness, and I felt and yielded to 
its influence. Hours, not a few, pass- 
ed unheeded on, and I felt reluct- 
ant to return to the society of com- 
mon earthly beings ; though really 1 
cannot tell how 1 spent areapiy* 
liours of new ^nd straitg^ 
did return, and resign^ .niyself to . 
sleep; but my sleep was brokt n . by 


dreams of dark, undefined, and fear- 
ful import. I did not recollect any of 

them, though 1 felt very anxious to 
do so ; but they left upon my mind a 
heavy, boding gloom ; and 1 could nut, 
for a considerable time, throw aside a 
certain superstitious terror wdiich hung 
sadly over me. 1 1 seemed as if some 
presentiment of coming unhappiness 
was upon me, and yet I could see no 
reason why. Day, with its bustle, its 
splendour, and its variety of sensa- 
tions, scattered their fancies, and left 
me in some measure the same, yet in 
much how different ! 1 cannot in the 
least account for, or describe, the tide 
of thoughts and imaginings which 
crowded upon my soul ; they liad a 
character of their own, and were so 
powerfully engrossing, that 1 felt no^ 
leisure for pensive gloom, and my*^ 
former habitual melancholy. The 
chance rencounter of the preceding 
evening was ever before me, and I saw 
the young lady a thousand times, 
when I should have seen something 
very different ; the sound of her voice 
was in my ears, and mingled with 
every thing whicli I heani, giving 
sweetness and harmony to sounds 
and voices otherwise any thing but 
agreeable. 

Not many days elapsed till I saw 
her, and in a short time had the fe- 
licity to hear her voice, and bchohl 
her soft srnile, as she bent on me a 
look of recognition. Without a])- 
pcaring interested in it, I made in- 
quiries concerning her, and learnt 
that she was a young lady of Scottish 
birth, but English, education, come 

to in order to pass a few months 

with the — s, wno are distantly 
related to her.. This' information 
was very agreeable to me, as it held 
forth a prospCiOt of seeing her occa- 
.sionally, and, thus contemplating, 
though at adis^nce, one of the fair- 
est works o| crration. I have, since 

then, sey^i^ times seen her, and 
once spoken to her, — only 'once, and 
their only three or four words ; hut 
the seeing and speaking to her has 
had some infiuence upon me, whe- 
ther beneficial ^or otherwise 1 do not 
know. - 

Such iijM simple outline of what 
has -my mind for some time 

past, anul tvish to have your free 
and fripndly thoughts upon the sub-' 
jeet. Before you set about writing 
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to me, however, I wish to assure you 
that 1 have not certainly felt the 
least of what 1 have heard designa- 
U*d /oifc. No, no ; 1 hope I bavetnore 
sense and respectful humility than 
t(^ fall in love with a younp; lady 
whose rank might justly entitle her 
to regard my love as an insult. In- 
stead of that, 1 only look upon l;er 
as something angelic, — a being sent 
by Providence to enlighten my path, 
though she can only shine upon it 
from an unai)pronchable distance. 
"Fhe sight of her has supplied- me 
with something which 1 could not 
imagine before, — it h^s given a ten- 
derness, and at the same time a de- 
licate purity to ray thoughts, — it has 
given me a better conception of hu- 
man nature, at least I think so. 
Before I saw her, I never had seen 
any one for whom 1 could have < es- 
teemed it an honour and a pleasure 
to suffer, and even to endanger life. 
I have felt friendship, not often, nor 
varied, indeed, since 1 can scarcely 
say that I have, or ever had a friend 
except yourself ; but even for you, 
iny friendship was such, that though 
1 would at 'any time most freely have 
sacrificed my own interest for yours, 
yet had you wronged me, if you cou/d 
have wronged me, — had you heaped 
disgrace or unmerited insult upon 
me, 1 could have resented it, — I could 
have defended myself, — perhaps I 
could have resorted to violent and 
personal nirasures ; but the feelings 
which 1 experienced towards her are 
very, different. To be of advantage 
to her ill any manner would give me 
the greatest pleasure, but whatever 
conduct she should use to me 1 could 
never resent it in any manner. 1 could 
even, I think, patiently Ibear insults 
and injustice, were she to behave so 
to me ; but to repel them fiercely — 
to retaliate— it would be quite im- 
possible. If I should hi^ppen to meet 
with a young man 6l:a mind similar 
to my own, and of an engaging dis- 
position and manner, I would doubt- 
less desire to obtain intimacy with 
him, — I would open to him my 
mind, and expect* a return of con- 
fidence from him , — I would engage 
him, if possible, in pursuits, and a- 
muscraents, and habits, congenial to 
my own; 1 would read, talk, oir 
walk in his company, mention my 
chance thoughts, and sjvinging de- 


lights, and anticipated pleasures, to 
him ; in short, 1 would enjoy his 
company and conversation as much 
as I could ; but 1 feel no such forward 
and confident wish with regard to 
the young lady in question. I am more 
pleased to admire her at a distance 
than I could be, or would dare to be, 
in her more immediate company. 

There is_a certain ebahn in the 
contemplation of a being of a nature 
something similar to my own ; but 
how much superior is the bcauiiful 
and graceful expression of purity aiul 
innocence, which encircles her like a 
halo of light ! 1 would not dare to 

approach nearer, to penetrate that 
r^iant veil, to give my admiration 
any thing of a less elevated and ima- 
ginative character. 1 would not 
for worlds lessen her to my own 
standard. 1 would not dare to think 
of her as a being composed of as 
gross materials as 1 am. It would, 
in me, be sacrilege to think of her 
as one whom 1 might love. Love 
her ! 1 would as soon think of loving 
the beautiful Moon, as she glides 
along her peerless path in the bright 
and starry heavens. 1 would think 
it a piece of very great presumption 
ever to indulge such an idea. She is, 
in every respect, far, far beyond me. 
And indeed 1 am satisfied, quite sa- 
tisfied that it should be sp. 'i'hough 
she is so. very beautiful, so very^ 
good, so very every thing enchanting,* 
while r only contemplate her at a 
due distance, there is a secret whis- 
perer tells me occasionally, that some 
of her attractions might appear not 
altogether so heavenly upon a nearer 
examination, and a more intimate 
acquaintance. I would be very far 
from wishing to spoil the beauty of 
my vision, by instituting an analysis 
of its nature, and thus even pru- 
dence is on the side of fancy. 

Now that 1 have shewn you that 
I do not love this young lady, and 
will not cannot love' her ; let me ask 
your opinion concerning my conduct 
in cherishing the admiration which 
I feel for her. It is true, that when 
I think of her, sec her, or hear her 
voice, there is a sudden and strange 
glow rushes upon my heart, and in 
some instances mounts to ray cheek 
and brow. It is true, that shp is often 
present, involuntarily, to my mind, 
and comes into all my pictures and 
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reveries, I know not why. In 

every landscajjc wliieb fancy repre- 
sents, she is there to brighten and to 
gladden it ; and not a thought of 
Heaven can 1 foi in without imagining 
]ier amidst the seraphic choir, scarce- 
ly less pure, less lovely, than they. 
Ilut what harm have i to fear from 
feelings and thoughts like these? 
Their onlyUendency, so far as I can 
see, is to make make my heart more 
pure, more susceptible of tender and 
amiable impressions, and more alive 
to the beauties of Nature. And in so 
lar as such is their tendency, they 
scarcely arc conducive to ray happi- 
ness. It h.'ts also greatly done away 
with my gro\ving melancholy ; for 
how can 1 he discontented with a 
world which contains beings so beau- 
tiful, so pure? My kindness for 
mankind in general is also very con- 
siderably increased, and upon very 
just grounds ; can 1 help loving and 
wishing to advantage, as far as my 
limits power will go, a race ho- 
noured by sharing the nature of such 
beauty and goodness ? 

Can you,"^ with truth, assure me 
that I am right in cherishing such 
thoughts ? Of does your experience 
in the world, and your knowledge of 
the human lieart, enable you to see 
any thing wrong or dangerous in 
them ? It would give roe great plea- 
sure to receive your sanction to my 
present feelings and t^Sr bearing ; 
but should they, aft^/ mature ex- 
amination, meet yourdiikpprobation, 
whatever I might feel, and however 
reluctant I might be, I would at once 
lay them aside. -i.'- 
l)o you yet pardon lUe for having 
forgotten you for a while? or is my 
fault unpardonable? I could frame 
many correlative excuses, but when 
you ihave examined the one I have 
sent you, 1 am almost convinced that 
you will suatain it individually. 
.Surely 1 might be allowed to give' re- 
ception to a whole legion of thoughts 
and feelings, so new, so strange, so 
unexpected, and so engrossing, with- 
out being very culpable. If you 
think quite otherwise, tell me so 
' freely ; for there^ is so much of in- 
comprehensible dreaminess about my 
present mood, that 1 do not know 
what to think of it. 

' If J find an op])ortuiiity, f^shall 
send you this letter imincdiatetyj if 
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not, I shall keep jt a while longer* 
.'iml send you a packet of considcrahle 
size, in order to make some amends 
for the fault of neglect, of which 1 

confess that 1 have been guilty. 

• ■ « ' « « 11 , 

1 have been re-perusing rny for- 
mer letter, or rather part of a letter, 
and seriously deliberating whether to 
destroy it. 1 think, however, that 1 
may as well let it fulfil its desiiiia- 
tion ; you will in it receive a true re- 
presentation of the state of my mind 
at the time when it was written, and 
w»hat has been the consequence I 
now proceed to relate. 

Terhaps you are surprised at the 
calmness with wliich 1 at present 
write ; if so, your surprise will cease 
when you learn that it is only tlio 
calmness of despair. My misery has 
subdued me, or at least left inc now 
without the powder to complain. The 
heart which lately exulted in the 
loveliness of surrounding Nature, and 
felt as if all things ministered to its 
enjoyment of happiness, that heart 
has no longer any pulse responsive 
to pleasure, — it has now no relish 
for sweet sounds or beautiful pro- 
spects ; hope, the sours last, firmest 
friend, has forsaken me, ami I am a 
thing of utter wrctchec^ness. I do 
not ask you to pity my misery, — 
2 /our pity could not avail me ; ainl I 
yet have so much pride of heart as 
to despise the thought of begging 
and whining, in a mean, whimpering 
manner, for commiseration. "I’d the 
fate which has> crushed me 1 uiust 
submit, and ^hall do so as well as I 
can ; but I ask no one's condolence, 
no, not even yours ; and there is nqnc 
from whom 1 would so easily receive, 
or BO cohfidentiy expect comfort, if 
comfort could reach me. Yoil arc 
perhaps wondering what is the mean- 
ing of all this ; it will cost me no 
little pain explain myself; but iu 
return i*or yj^p ddudness to nic, and 
on account bf^'tny promise, 1 feel it 
*my duty to .give you a true account 
of what 1 havo suffered, do sufier, 
and must expect to suffer. My only 
request is, that y'oti would maintain 
the most rigorous silence on this 
subject. My confession in this let- 
ter is for yb% own ptlvatc eye ; and 
until iny ^leatb'i'bleissa you from all 
obligations of. that nature io me, I' 
adjure you to permit the eye of none 
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to glance upon wliaf I am iil)(‘iu to 
fell you. ir J, at any future* time*, 
i'liange my njiiid, I can let you 
know; and, at any rate, wlien I am 
dead, you may use yonr pleasure 
with my letters. 

'rhat lovely Avonian has been the 
rause of all my grief, yet she is not 
to blame in any respect. She, un- 
known to herself, iLwakcned a new 
life in my heart, called forth a tide 
of new feelings, and gave existence to 
:t eapa]}ility of joy or misery of which 
1 myself was previously unconscious. 
Kvery time that 1 saw her, every 
time that I thought of her, gave power 
and intensity to the stream which 
for a time flowed in secret within 
my bosom, calm as a summer rivu- 
h‘t, but soon to burst forth wild and 
wasteful as the winter torrent. I 
felt its growing strengili, but 1 dread- 
• ed it not. P^ool that 1 was, like a 
moth, 1 flutliTed heedlessly around 
the flame, till it scorched me ; and 
now, if 1 escape, it will be but in a 
mutilated and miserable condition. 
Alas ! I And I am yviiting any tiling 
hut a plain stati incnt of my sorrow.s 
and (heir cause. Any thing — oh ! 
;iny thing rather than again awaken 
the (orture, now in some measure 
stilled by despair and gloomy deter- 
mination. Yet it must be; since 1 
have hi’gun, 1 zr/// proceed. 

Some time passed, while I con- 
tinued absoihcd in the delicious 
dreamy state which I have mention- 
ed above, and 1 thought that I now- 
had found the true secret of happi- 
ness. Meantime, the singing of the 
birds ceased, the leaves grew pale 
and died, the strearn.s were often 
choked with their eddying and thick- 
ening mass ; the Acids began to look 
bare and cold, and winter was evi- 
dently approaching with rapid strides. 
Hut winter, with all its melanchoiy 
precursors, did not awaken jn me 
the gloom and sadnCM >?hieh it used 
to do. 1 saw in it but a gentle decay, 
lirediciive of a speedy and glad revi- 
val. , I could contemplate all the 
tokens of lifclessness which were ga- 
tliering and increasing around me 
without pain, for my heart had found 
a spring of hope and joy, youthful 
and buoyant, within itself. 1 wislicd 
for nothing to make me happy, come 
what might, hut the pleasure of oc- 
casionally seeing and of ihiiik- 
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iiig of her as often as 1 chose. My 
feelings Ix came more refliicd, more 
elevated, more romantic, inort? im- 
personal ; 1 felt more ajid more in- 
clined to be beneficial to my fellow^- 
creatures, and 1 though t it was com- 
mendable to cherish such sentiments ; 
ami I am still of opinion, that, could 
I have stopped there, I would have 
been right, and my happine.ss might 
have increased, or at least remained 
uniutciTupted. 

I was in the habit of making my 
evening walk extend to the bouse 

where at that time resided, in 

the expectation of seeing her. ^YIlcn 
the evening was fine, 1 seldom failed, 
in my hope ; and if I saw her not, 1 
at least saw where I knew she was, 
and so retired, if not quite satisfied, 
yet nearly so. 1 always took sufli- 
cient care to conceal myself; for 
though I did not feel in the least 
afraid of what people might say on 
my own account, I did not choose to 
give any opportunity to censorious 
tongues to busy themselves concern- 
ing my conduct, especially since they 
could not do so without, in some re- 
spects, involving that name, of oil 
others to me the most sacred. There 
is a slight belt of underwood which 
skirts llie road leading from the river 
edge to the house. 1 used to make 
it a cover to my approaches, and un- 
der its protection advance pretty near 
the house, where 1 often remained a 
short time, till 1 either was gratified 
with a sight of the goddess whose 
attractions drew me there, or till I 
was convinced that 1 would not sec 
her at tliSt time. One evening — J 
shall never forget that evening — 1 
had lain under the covert of a short, 
bushy American pine, and wa.sjnst 
on the point of making my retreat, 
when I saw her comipg along in 
another direction, as if returning 
from a walk, accompanied by a young 
man whom 1 had never seen bcforc4 
lie was tall, remarkably handsome, 
and rather elegantly dressed. She 
leant on his arm with the easy fami- 
liarity of one who is well acquainted 
with the person so honoured, and 
can place the most ain])le confidence 
in him. She looked on him occa- 
sionally with a half-stolen glance, 
in whicli there was much love, much 
life, and blessedness, and joy for him ; 
but death, and torture, and misery, 

4. U 
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for ino; and lio — lie scorned all buoy- 
ant witli deli^',lit; every step, every 
I notion, tlie tone of his voice, for I 
could hear it, every glance of his eye, 
fond and frequent, displayed the hap- 
j)inoss, the triumph of his soul. I 
gazed upon them from ray secret stand 
as they passed. Tliey were indeed 
a beautiful pair, and 1 involuntarily 
implored a blessing on them, while 
luy heart swelled, and ray bosom 
heaved, and something like tears 
rushed unbidden to ray eyes. 1 saw 
another enjoying rlie pleasure whieh 
ray soul had never presumed to hojie 
for, hut which I now foifnd could 
- alone satv.fy its longings. The con- 
sciousness that I loved, and that iny 
love was utterly hopeless, came upon 
me at once, and 1 ielt the misery of 
niy condition fully, and with over- 
wlielrning power. J stood in helpless 
wretchedness, as if petrified, — my 
heart sickened within my breast, — 
the blood seemed to distil drop by 
drop through ray veins, scarcely with 
sufiicient motion to maintain anima- 
tion, — ray eyes grew dim, and I 
shuddered through every limb, as if 
the grasp of death Jiad been upon 
me. In tins agonized condition I 
remained, till the fond, the lovely, 
tile pure, and constant coujile, went 
past my hiding* place, talking ten- 
derly and affectionately in the guile- 
less simplicity and innocence of their 
hearts ; little thinking, that every 
kind and gentle word, every tender 
look, was a dagger to me, was worse 
than death to the heart of one who, 
even then, would have sacrificed his 
life to advantage the fair female form 
which glided so softly, so gracefully 
along. They passed— they entered the 
liousc, and left me — utterly wretch- 
ed — withered in heart as an old 
thorn-tree riven by the thunder, and 
hanging its seared and bare branches 
over its scarcely-vegetating shattered 
stem. 

Slowly, painfully, and after a very 
considerable interval, did I arise, and 
bending back many a lingering look 
upon that house which contained the 
dear cause of my affliction, 1 turned 
my weary steps home vyard. A heavy 
stupor came upon me. I know not 
what I did for some time. Morning 
arose and shone forth, — day passed 
over in sunshine or in gloom, — 
nittl came with its daikness and its 
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silenec, — it was the .s:nuc to me. 
There was a continued sense of 
weight and oppression at my hcait, 
a feeling of giddy siekm ss in my 
head, and yet I scarcely knew that I 
was unwell, but went about my Uhual 
occupations as a mere matter cf 
course. This unnatural calm, how- 
ever, came to a close, and its ter- 
mination was a storm indeed, — a 
tempest, a whirlwind of passionate 
misery. 

AV'hilc in this moping, insensible 
mood, I chanced to hear tin' name of 

mentioned ; the sound passed 

like electrieity through my frame ; — 
I listened with eager attention, and 
received a Confirmation of my conjec- 
tures ; those conjectures, 1 iiu'aii, 
which had at once ru.^hed upon me, 
when in the young man formerly 
mentioned I assured myself that f 
saw & favoured lover. It w^as confi-* 
dcntly reported, that, after having 
received the sanction of their mutual 
frieruls, lie liad come for the ))urpose 
of getting her to appoint a time for 
their union. 'Fhis relation, though 
merely the country rumour, seemed 
to agree so wiH with wJiat I had ob- 
served, that it commanded my un- 
hesitating belief, and at once called 
all the dormant faculties of my mind 
from the deathlike lethaigy in wliicli 
they had lain, into active and agoni- 
zed exertion. AVhy should 1 endea- 
vour to describe to you the state of 
my mind iijum heaiing this intelli- 
gence ? I will not, cannot venture 
upon the particulais of what 1 felt 
for some time, immediately after my 
heart was thus rudely roused from 
its still and drowsy listlessness. If 
you cannot conceive what it was, no 
words of mine could convey to you 
any idea of it. Suffice it to say, that 
I was now completely aware of the 
pernicious power of the dream which 
I had allowed so long to reign undis- 
turbed over my heart. Pernicious in 
its tendency 1 call it, because it gave 
me some glimpses of pleasure which 
1 might have enjoyed; and thon im- 
mediately snatched and hid them for 
ever from me, leaving me more feel- 
ingly sensible of my loneliness than 
before. I now knew that love had 
indeed obtained the complete domi- 
nion over me ; — love, too powerful 
for me to expel, yet doomecl to utter 
despair. Jiy day 1 brooded over my 
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grief vvlicncvt r it luippcMicd to be* iti 
Illy power to be* itlorit: ; and by night, 
ifter appearing, to join in the amuse* 
incuts of those around when no 
longer able to endure this struggle 
against my woe, 1 went out in the 
dark grimness of night, and wander- 
ed tlirough the woods alone, or liuiig 
over the melancholy bubbling of my 
little favourite stream, mingling my 
groans with its low inurmurings. 
Often, when the cold winds of the 
deepening winter had brought a driv- 
ing tempest of snow, 1 turned my 
face to its blast, and smiled to see it 
heap its cold flakes on my bosom, 
bidding them lie there and melt ; they 
could not extingnish the fire that 
burnt within. Often did I lie for 
hours, stretched at Icligth upon a 
snow-wreath, insensible to the bitter- 
ness of the cold which laid its rigid 
grasp upon iny frame, till I could 
with diificulty arise and drag my 
cbillcd body away, leaving behind 
me a distinct impression upon the 
spot where 1 had lain. Many a time, 
at deep midnight, 1 wandered like a 
ghost around the house where my 
treasure lay ; but I never approached 
it during day, or at any time when 
tlicre was any hazard of my being 
discovered: for though 1 was conscious 
that tlicrc was nothing of real guilt 
in my conduct, I was determined up- 
on no account to give the least room 
to people of tlic most censorious dis- 
position to say one word against the 
prudence of her whom I nevertheless 
would have given worlds to see. 

Thus jiassed the long dreary 
months of winter, and 1 found that 
all my endeavours, either to subdue 
my passion, or to endure it calmly, 
were fruitless, and now, after suf- 
ferings which I shudder to contem- 
plate, and to which I see no appear- 
ance of a terrpination, 1 am on the 
very point of putting into effect a 
resolution which appears to me the 
only one sanctioned by prudence. I 
can no longer endure this miserable 
condition. Any thing, any change 
whatever, would be for the better. 1 
must leave this place. Ab ! could I 
but leave it as 1 came to it ! JUil that 
is imiiossible. My heart has suffered 
enough to give to it an enduring hea- 
viness, a tendency to melancholy and 
gloom, which nothing will ever be 
able to eradicate. I naisl depart ; 


and the soniier I do so it will be tlio 
better for me; as I find tliat mad- 
ness, or somotbing perhaps worse, 
would soon be my fate, were f to re^ 
main here. I shall determine, anti 
when 1 take my departure, 1 will 
send this letter to you. 

'I'he die is cast. 1 have left , 

and send you this from , where 

I have arrived this flrsL night of my 
journey, 1 do not know wliither. I 
shall finish this sheet by a short de- 
tail of the circumstances immediately 
previous to this last step. I was for 
some time convinccil that I ougliL to 
hasten away ; but I hesitated in mak- 
ing a determination which way to 
bend iny course. Home often arose, 
with all its sweet and fondly-re- 
membered charms before me; but 1 
could not think to appear in the pre- 
sence of my dear parents .sneli as I 
now am. Little do they know what 
1 Jiavo suffered for some inonibs 
past, and they are little prepared to 
witness the change which has taken 
place in my appearance. 1 am but 
the shadow of what 1 was. Jlesides, 
I am now come to that time of life, 
that it is necessary for me to main- 
tain myself, and to brave the shocks 
and perils of life, whatever they may 
be. In all the various bearings of 
the ease 1 could not think that I 
ought to return home. Whcic, then, 
should I go Farthest from the scene 
of my grief is best ; 1 shall therefore 
bend my steps southward ; and Lon- 
don, or its vicinity, shall be my des- 
tination. Such w*ere my thoughts ; 
and upon this dccLsion 1 have acted. 

Immediately upon forming this re- 
solution, I spent a whole night in 
wandering over all my haunts, by 
the banks of niy little rivulet ; and 
again and again I traced all the steps 
which Irhad so often taken around 
, lingering with strongest in- 
terest upon every spot where 1 had 
ever seen her. From this lonely 
roaming 1 was only driven by the 
undesired appearance of the morning 
light, tinging the summit of (ilara- 
mara, and warning me to depart, 
like the other rchtless night-phan- 
toms. I could not see her without 
the risk of exposing myself to be seen 
where I had no occasion to be, but 
1 knew that she would be at church 
the following Sumlay. Tliilher I 
went, and saw her enter, accompjTticd 
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by tlic aainc youii*; man whom 1 for- 
merly meniionctl, to whom she was 
on the point of being married. My 
mind was, however^ wrought up to 
a suflicient pitch of determination to 
conduct myself properly, though cer- 
tainly witli no slight effort. Once or 
twice, indeed, 1 was on the brink of 
discovering my emotion. 

The clergyman pronounced his 
text in a slow, impressive manner ; 
and as he spoke, 1 thouglit his voice, 
and occasionally his eye, was direct- 
ed towards me. 'I'he words were, 
“All these things arc against me ;* 
and my heart, with a deep and strug- 
gling sigli, felt that all things wye 
indeed against me, till it Avas with 
the utmost difKculty tliat I could re- 
strain the burst of bitter grief which 
agitattnl my breast. One of the 
hymn tunes, also, smote on my ear 
with such a low, uielancholy, plain- 
live cadence, that it seemed to me 
the very wailings of sorrow, deep, 
tender, and overpowering. Then, 
indeed, 1 did for a moment yield to 
the workings of my soul, and bond- 
ing over the seat, hid the tears which 
gushed forth, and would not he re- 
strained ; nor was it in my power to 
recover my self-command, till the 
hymn was finished. It rings now 
in my oars. It is become \ art of my 
memory, and is laid up among those 
records which cannot be obliterated. 
Tart of my way home was the same 
as her's ; and 1 overtook her just a 
few yards before reaching the jilace 
where we took different directions. 
She still recollected me, though 1 had 
not been in the habit of speaking to 
her for a very considerable time; in- 
deed I liad shunned her presence. She 
accosted me kindly, inquired after 
rny health, and expressed her con- 
cern to see me looking worse than I 
had formerly done. I made some 
attempt at answering her in a tone 
as subdued and regulated as possible, 
and even contrived to inform iier 
that 1 was upon the point of leaving 
that part of the country, lly this 
time we were come where our roads 
separated. She stopped, and wishing 
me better health and success in all 
my undertakings^ took me gently by 
the hand, and bade me farewell. My 
bean throbbed violently, and rose 
witliin my breast, till I felt as if at 
he brink of suffocation. 1 could 


scarcely breathe out an inarticulate 
answer, a murmured expression of 
thanks for Ijer kind wishes ; and the 
word fareweU ! wsis gasped rather 
then s| oken. I turned and walktd, 
or staggered slowly away a few j)acc&, 
then, in the bitterness of my anguish, 
burst off’ into running with my iii- 
111 os t speed. 

That night passed over in a kind 
of dim insensibUity, and next morn- 
ing, 1 may say this morning, saw me 
commence luy* journey- J took leave 
of my few acquaintances with a smile 
on my cheek, and in a steady, and 
-apparently cheerful voice; tliougli 
II eaven knows there was little glad- 
ness at my heart. From a In iglil, 
a short way forward, 1 had a \i( w of 
the greatei part of the siirron ndiiig 
eounfry. I stopped, and east my 
eyes around for one last look. In the 
distance I could sec (’rilfcl towc'ring 
over the bed of the Solway in in«- 
ri vailed imijesty, like some giant 
placed to guard the shore; and while 
1 gazed upon it, J could easily in 
fancy behold my own native, for- 
saken home at no gieat distance ; nor 
was your liahifation forgotten. Neaier 
me, and quite wkliin my view, were 
the scenes of my latter days, — those 
scenes where 1 first learned what 
love and despair meant ; — thost' 
scenes imprinted upon my itiernoiy, 
perhaps even more viviilly than 
those of my childhood, — those scenes 
which my spirit will assuredly liaiint, 
if spirits are really permitted to re- 
visit tills earth. J gazed upcii them 
lilf my brain grew giddy, and every 
object seemed to swim around me 
in one undistinguished mass, — one 
confusedly-floating vision of blended 
cloud, and hill, and tree, and stream. 

I turned again, and for a coiKsi<ler- 
ablc time held mndly on iny way, 
stunned and stupified with my weight 
of sorrow. 

I have made this littlo town the 
teimination of my first stage, and 1 
am employing the interval hetw'een 
supper and bed- time in writing to 
you, iliat you may have a fair state- 
ment of my whole inis-adventure 
before you at once. 1 also send a 
Idttcr to my patents at the same time ; 
but as I have not (old tliein the 
lialf— nay, almost none of my story, 

I beg you, when you see ilieni. to 
tell them nothing of all this. They 
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will be grieved cnougli at my wild 
lamble^ as tlicy will deem it, with- 
Jilt Ivnowing the extentof my suffer- 
ings ; and though my present conduct 
may seem weanling, in due filial re- 
spect and adection, 1 assure you that 
my heart feels as de<^ply the senti- 
ments of love and reverence for my pa- 
rents as the heart of a son can. My 
conduct may be thought extrava- 
gant, but had it not been cheeked by 
my sense of duty and love to them, 
it would have been iiicafculably more 
so. I may have given pain, but I 
liavc endeavoured to give the least 
that 1 could. 

1 long,*f^eatly long, to have a let- 
ter fioin you; but in my present 
eircumstancos that is impossible, nor 
can J tell wlieii 1 may liopc for that 
pleasure. I ask niYself what is likely 
to be your opinion concerning my 
conduct, — I accuse myself for not 
liaviiig written to you sooner, so that 
[ might have had your advice. But 
])erhaps it is as well as^it is. I be- 
lieve advice Iroin any one would 
liavu been lost upon me ; and I would 
have had the additional grief of the 
consciousness that 1 was both acting 
wrong, and slighting good counsel. I 
have borne iny grief, and acted with 
more prudence than you, perhaps, 
wouhl have thought me capable of. 
In all my sorrows, and in all my 
wavering purposes, 1 never entrusted 
the least ihoOght to a single indi- 
vidual ; so that whatever opinion 
the people in the neighbourhood may 
have formed of rne, they have it not 
ill their pow'cr to distress the uncon- 
scious cause of my grief by tlicir idle 
tattlings. To my romantic predi- 
lections 1 am indebted for the greater 
part of this afllictioii, w hich has cast 
an enduring gloom upon my life. 
Could 1 have felt like the common 
herd around me, I would liave es- 
caped much, or all of it: but had 
my heal t not been animafed with a 
more elevated and romantic principle 
of self-denial, and respectful, distant 
mhniratibn for licr who had inspired 
the aflection, 1 must, very likely, 
have made myself, and what wouhl 
liave been much worse, i must have 
made lier also ridiculous, and an 
object of country talk. She never 
knew, — she never shall know iny 
love. She will soon forget me ; but 
J will act in such a manner, that if 


it were jiossible that in sonic futuie 
day she could leain all the particu- 
lars of my story, she migjit pity, but 
not de‘iipise me. 

I have no\v nearly finished my 
gloomy narrative. I am laiincbcd 
upon the world, friendless, liopcless, 
comfortless; without one wish, one 
expectation to cheer my lonely pro- 
gress through life. IMy days’ have 
been yet but few^ ; but lliey l)a\e 
been tiled with afflictions almost be- 
yond my strength to bear ; and now, 
upon my present undertaking, the 
only tiling that enables me to go 
forth with fearless confidence, un- 
dismayed by the wild talcs wldch 
have been told me of general society, 
i.s, that 1 have no reason to fear its 
perils, as J can fall no lower in grief 
than I already am. . I have never 
been subject to ])cisonal fear, and 
now less than ever. AVhy should I 
shrink from violence threatened a- 
gainst my life — as if life were to me 
crowned with blessings and plea- 
sures? No! be that should threaten 
me with death, would he holding 
forth to me the prospect of a sjicedy 
release frdm sickness of soul, anti the 
dark gloom of hopelessness. I trust 
I shall never be so mad as to seek 
death ;'-biU at jirescnt I would not 
go a dozen yards out of my way to 
avoiil it. Do not accuse me of im- 
pious despondency ; at present I 
cannot help it, and as little can I 
listen to cool reasoning upon my con- 
duct. Indeed it is not worth it, nor 
would it avail in the least. 1 haie 
been, and am, the creature ofm-y fei 1- 
ings, and sudden feelings defy argu- 
ments. 

Jn Older to fill up this .sheet, I 
shall transcribe a fragment which I 
wrote a few days ago. 


^4 Jicvctic, 

Mv soul is dark, my hcaii is .sick. 

And ill my Ixjsom, taiiif .md weak, 
Flutters its throb of weariness ; 

A. dimness gathers o’er mine c>e. 

As uhen thick clouds invade ihc^kv. 
And the sun sets m drcarlncvs ; 

It .seems, so fast the darkness grows, 

As if my term of life would close. 

Now i>Vt each scene of varied hue, 

An anxious retrospective view 

My houl casts from its giuwing night ; 
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And gloomy gnofs .ind i)lcasurcs vain, 
ISl.irt from the wircks of 'rime again. 
And glimmering glide before my sight : 
While all Uic pa'jsing figures seem 
The cliangeful lietions of a dream. 

And as along its visions sweep, 

Oh ! mail} are the woes and deep. 

That lower, like phantoms of despair ; 
AV'hile cacli dark interval between, 

A feeble gleam of joy is seen. 

Faint wavering in the darkness there : 
Bright are its rays, but eannot last ; 
llicy come — they da/zle — they are p.ist. 

What vision through the closing night, 
ArrayM in robes of heavenly light. 

Cheers and irradiates my iniiul ? 

As shines ifeaveri’s glorious how on high, 
IStill brightest in the darkest sky, 

While roll the clouds all black behind, 
'I’lic splendour of its lovely form 
Spreading a beauty o’er the storm. 

But, Ah ! the how of brightest hue, 

That o’er its radiant circle threw 
Across the darkly.curtain’d sky, 

Would Iiavc apiK'arVl hut dim and dull 
Beside that form so beautiful 

1 hat beams on my delighted eye. 

Jler smile is morn, all bright and calm, 
Her robe is peace, Iier breath is balm. 

She moves across the silent ground ; 

Her footsteps light, emit no sound ; 

Slowly before mine eyes she glides : 

Her form so fair and slender, seems 
The being of a poet’s dreams. 

Where nought ol sin and e.iilh resides. 
\s bend her eyes their light on me, 

My soul shrinks from their purity. 

Her aiihurn tresses floating fair, 

I’lay gently waving on the air, 

As light streams o’er the morning 
skies : 

The glancing sun-beanrs ruddy blaze 
Amidst their glowing ringlets plays. 

And flings their lustre on mine eyes; 
Tinging her forehead’s blusliitig glow, 
JjiKc dawn-tipi wTcathcS of virgin snow. 

She smiles upon me, and the pains 
That wrapji’d my sickening scul in chains 
Melt like the morning mist away ; 

The heavy clouds of woe depart. 

And hovering roimd my wondering heart, 
Cure joys and soothing pleasures play. 


')iim \aturL, []Dcc. 

As on the heaiUeous Vision move 
My soul admiring, fearing, loves — 


Here I stopped, for 1 liad not the 
heart to continue the picture. ^Vhat 
it should have alluded to was too 
fresh, and too strongly in iny heart, 
to admit of being lightly or fancifully 
tieated. I could not trifle with a 
wound still ble^iding. 

Now, my dear, my only friend, 
after having so fully iinhobomed my- 
self to you, I do feel something of 
ease and ealni stealing over my heart. 
I am glad that I have haiy-esolutioii 
enough to act the pait 1 have done, 
and J have no fears as to its icsult. 
Young as 1 am, I fear not to eome 
into contact vvitli the world in any 
situation. 1 linpc to he able to con- 
duct myself as becomes a man and 
a Christian ; and with an approving 
conscience, and hope in the favour 
of the Almighty, 1 can have nought 
to dread. Something, nay much of 
recklessness may be in me at present ; 
but it wdll make me all the more able 
to meet the huftets of the unfriend- 
ly world. My heart is nearly sub- 
dued to a quiet resignation to my 
fate ; but though I inayiiot share in 
the pleasures of mankind, 1 shall 
make it my amusement to observe 
them closely, and in particular at 
present, during my aimless wandci- 
ing, I shall bend my attention upon 
every thing which may meet my no- 
tice, in order to aid me in forgetting > 
the keenness of iny grief. \Vhcn 1 
make any permanent halt, 1 will 
write you some account of my adven- 
tures. I find I must leave o/F writ- 
ing to you at present, tliough I feel 
very unwilling to do so. 'J’liis letter 
is the only thing like friendly com- 
munication that 1 have had for many 
a day, and when may I hope to have 
it renewed.*^ But this too 1 must 
endure. 

Adieu, my only friend, 

M, 
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/,c Dcni'icr Chaut dn Fkl('}]nui:e de Chihlc flat old, pay AlpJi. Dc Laina/ltiir, Pans, 
Dondnj — Jhtpn^ Vcrc et /’i/.y, line Hkhvlku^ No. (37. 

Tiirur, are no two natioiis of translator, who has cai veil ami oper- 
Kurope who appear to be so utterly ated on him without much cere- 
incapable of understanding and ap- inony, abridging some of Ins longest 
ineciating their resjieetivc literatures (ami finest) descripiion.N, and trick- 
as the Kreneli and English. In ing him out in Parisian lineiy, to ac- 
Fraiice, the opinions oil Voltaire and commodate (as he says in the Pre- 
La Ilarpo will, in all probability, face) our melancholy poet “ au gout 
eontinue for a long scries of years Fra<;*ais/’ 

to regulate the public taste; and On our part, wearc at least cipially 
thougli in England (as in the rest intolerant and absurd ; — the most 
of Eiiroiie) the French language has bigotted votaries of (3orueilIc and 
been for ages considered an indis- llacino on tliis side the “ Pas de 
pensable branch of liberal education, CalaW will hardly venture to com- 
yet the inlluence of French liter- pare cither of them with Otway ; and 
ature has ncvei borne any propor- V^oltairc is only admitted to be an 

tion to the univL^sality of its diftii- Epic poet by the admirers of La 

sion. And if the productions of Pucelle. IMoliere we have praised and 
I’lemli genius have never enjoyed, pillaged, which is bandsoiner treat- 
amongst us, any great or general po- ment, however, than Shakespeare 
j)ulanty, our literature has always met with from Voltaire; and we 
obtained, from our rival neighbours, have done u pvit /W.v la mrme chose 
an eipially indifferent reception ; by the Devil on Two Sticks of La 
indeed, previous to the time of Vol- Sage : as to his fifty-two Pieces de 
taire, it was utterly unknown in Theater/* whicli be either comiiosed 
Franco ; ami though he did introduce himself, or in conjunction with Dor- 
(iii a sujicrficial manner) to the ac- neval and Fuxelicr, tht‘y arc chiefly 
quainUnce of hia countrymen, some known to the foragers of the stage, 
of our most celebrated writers, who rummage amongst tliem occa- 
]).irticiilaily Shakespeare, Rochester, sionally for an act oi two, but bold 
Pope, Rutler, and Waller, yet these it not honesty to have it so set down.” 
authors, at the present day, arc but La Fontaine is one of the few French 
little studied, and still less apprecia- authors who have been well treated 
ted in France, though their names on all hands, for Gay imitated liim, 
are too famous to have sunk into ob- but not chindestinely, and all agreed 
livion ; and as to their successors, that the imitator had fallen far short 
with one or two exceptions, to which of his illustrious model. M^ith re- 
we shall afterwards allude, they have gard to Telcmaque and Gil Bias, 
shared nearly the same fate with (like Don Quixote) they belong ra- 
those who have gone before them, ther to the literature of Europe tlian 
Now, as in the days of N'oltaire, to that of any particular country. 
Shakespeare is in France an unedu- In more modern times, though oc- ^ 
cated barbarian, who introduced casionally some half-fledged idler, 
grave-diggers and buffoons within the who has inis-spent a year or two 
pale of ‘‘gorgeous tragedy Milton abroad, returns amongst us, jabber- 
stands, perhaps, as hign in Epic ing of Jouy, De Lamartine, Beranger, 
poetry us Le 1 rissin or Alonzo d'Er- and Pigaiilt Le Brun ; and lliough 
eilla ; and the glorious allegories of we find, now and then, the prosing 
Spencer arc pronounced to be only a old Coryplneiis of soinebluc»-stocking 
little less mystical and dull iban coterie unbosoming flatulent senten- 
lliosc of their own early Romances ecs tpuching Benjamin Constant or, 
of (-'hivalry. Perhaps of all our great Till ley rand ; oi a maiden lady of 
poets (and it seems rather singular) five-and-twciity, “deeply, brightly, 
the most pojuilar in France is hciiutifully blue," rising in raptures 
Young: it may be that be owes some- from tlie “schorl venLtre, ' and 
thing \)f this to the merUs of his “ molecules mcialliques * of the ^'i- 
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complc D’Airinrmirt ; yet, after all, 
the great boily of our reading aiul 
well-informed population know real- 
ly less of the literature of our power- 
ful rival than of that of any other 
nation which possesses any thing 
■\vorthy of that name. 'J’o take one 
instance from among many ; — of the 
llioiisands wlio have owed so many 
delightful hours to the rogueries and 
< xpedients of the inimitable Figaro, 
how few liavc even heard of the nanm 
of ]k\aumarchais ! And here the vio- 
lin has been too powerful for the 
lyre ; for perhaps there is hardly a 
nn'lliner's apj)rciiticc, who pays her 
three shillings on a Saturday's cveh- 
. ing, to display her new Leghorn 
bonnet and carnation ribbons, in tbc 
eyes of some musical baberdasber, 
who is not perfectly familiar with 
the name of Rossini. Indeed this 
national insensibility, or rather an- 
tipathy, to the literary productions 
of French genius, sceins to have wan- 
tUred into places — and high jd^ces — 
where we should hardly have cx- 
j)ecteil to find it. For example. Lord 
Ryron, thougli thcrocan be no doubt, 
in spite of all bis political and mis- 
anthropical raving, that lie ever felt 
and strongly. 

That lie was born where men are proud 

to be— not without cau&e ; — 

yet if Mcdwin*s account of liis opi- 
nions, with regard to Shakespeare, be 
correct, liis literary creed must have 
been sufficiently liberal : even Lord 
Ryron was accustomed todcclare, that 
lie never could understand what was 
mcniit hy the harmony of Racine ; 
nor was this in the mere idle tittle 
tattle of conversation, for he has 
thoughts fit to consign liis judgment 
on French poetry to immortality in 
C’liilde Harold 

And Boiloau, whose rash envy could al- 
low 

No strain that shamed his country’.*; 

creaking lyre,— • 

That whetstone of the teeth, — monotony 
on wire. 

S/anza XXXVII. Canto IW 

And not contented with having 
thus recorded his opinions in the text, 
he has followed up the charge in a 
note to this very passage. Per- 
haps/’ says he, ^^the couplet in which 
iiioileau depreciates Tasso, may serve 


[Dec. 

as well as any other specimen to jus- 
tify the opinion given of the har- 
mony of French verse. 

A Malcrlxi, a Racine, preferer Theo|)hile, 
Et le clinquant du Tasse, ii tout Tor tic 
Virgile. 

Sal. IX. vers. l?b. 

Two indifrerent lines, to prove that 
all the poetry of a great nation is des- 
titute of harmony ! \\’hat would we 
think in thi4 country of the candour 
of a Freuich autlior, who should as- 
sert that the poetry of England was 
a whetstone of the teeth, and quote 
from (.’rahhe — 

“ Something one day occurred about a 
bill, 

Whitb was not drawn with true mcrcviii- 
tiie skill, 

in support of the allegation ? Did 
Lord Jiyron himself ever write a 
stanza more liarmonious than tlu' 
concluding verses of the ‘‘ (diant Se- 
cond" of the Lutrin," written hy 
this very Roileau, whose ereaking 
lyre he so unmercifully reprobates ; 

La Mollcsse oppresseo 
Dans sa bouclie .i ce mot sent sa languc 
glacee ; 

Et, lasse dc parler, succombant sous ref- 
fort, 

Syupirc, etcMid Ics bras, ferme Toeil, ct 
s'cndoi t.” 

These lines arc perhaps the very 
acme of what the French denominate 
“ Harmonic Imitative." Equally 
harmonious, though in a perfectly 
different style, arc the celebrated 
lines of Voltaire, so often quoted, 
beginning, 

“ Ho quoi, vous ote*; otoniuuj 
Qu’au liout dc quatre vingts liivcrs] 

Ma muse faible et suraniuH: 

Puiisc cncor ficdonnci dcs vers"^ 


Un biseau peut sc fairc entendre 
A pros la .saison des lieaiix Jours ; 

Mais 8a voix n*a plus fieii de tend re, 

11 nc chante plus ses amours.” 

As to the grace and elegance of 
these lines there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion ; and it appears to us 
that the car must be strangely con- 
stituted which docs not find them 
harmonious. Such, however, was 
not the opinion of the illustrious 
Author of Cliilde Harold; and to 
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those who have listened, in delighted 
admiration, to the powerful declama- 
tion of Corneille, — to the splendid 
T^yrics of llacinc, — the choruses in 
Athalic and Esther to those who 
have revelled in the elegance and 
grace of the lighter pieces of Voltaire, 
or been thrilled by the lofty inspira- 
tion of his Tragic Muse; — to those 
who arc capable of appreciating the 
classic austerity of Boilof^u, the fancy 
and delicacy «of J. B. Rousseau, or 
the graphic description and occasional 
tenderness and pathos of La Fon- 
taine, it will indeed appear a most 
astonishing fact, that such a mind as 
Lord Byron's could have been so ut- 
terly dead to the beauty, and sensi- 
bility, and power, and splendour, of 
French poetry. In this, however, 
his Lordship was by no means sin* 
gular ; and we have no hesitation in 
asserting, that liis opinion and feel- 
ings upon this subject were in per- 
fect accordance with those of the great 
majority of his* countrymen : that 
Mich is the fact, wc can have no 
doubt.; it would far exceed our limits 
to enquire into the cause ; ** une mu- 
sique composee poiirun instrument," 
says Madame l)c Stael, ** n'est point 
execute'e avec succes sur un instru- 
ment d'lin autre genre but wc 
leave it to those who account for 
every thing, by recurring to natural 
and inherent differences between 
what they are pleased to term Latin 
and German nations, to explain it as 
they best may. 

We consider it no contradiction to 
these remarks, that, in our own day, 
certain important changes liave taken 
place, and that certain French au- 
thors have been, .it diff-'ront periods, 
eminently popular in England. The 
Abbe Deiile's name, for example, was 
once a great one in England, but it 
was so at a time when no man of 
high poetical genius occupied the 
ground at home, unless Beattie and 
Dr Darwin are to be consideted such. 
Bernardin de St. Pierre and Madame 
Cottin have been always popular; 
but they are essentially of what Ma- 
dame de Stael would have called 
Vccole Gcrmaniqae, and havfe few or 
none of the characteristic peculiaruies 
of the French School. Madame de 
Stael herself, and ChateaubHand, 
(who, whatever the Edinburgh 
view may say to the contrary^ a 
voi., xvii. , 
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man of splendid genius and uinj^m- 
inon eloquence,) have, and ever inu.^t 
have, many votaries, and enthusias- 
tic ones ; and Madame do Geiilis 
(whom a vile and bigotted faction in 
Ffance have, since the posthumous ^ 
publication of the " Dix ans d'Exile," 
attempted to prop up as a rival to 
the fume of. Madame dc Stael) occa- 
sionally occupies a place on the dress- 
ing-tqblc of blue-stocking mothers, 
that might be as profitably filled by 
Mrs Trimmer and Mrs Barhaulcf. 
It wouUl be easy to add many other 
modern names to these exceptions, 
for they are nothing more, but we 
are only making a few cursory re- 
marks, and not writing a Treatise on- ^ 
ihe'subject; — 

Besides, exceptions only prove the rule. 

But, generally speaking,' French- 
Literature has never been popular 
in England ; it has never made any^ 
powerful or permanent impression 
upon the public mind ; it has never, 
like that of Italy and Germany, ta- 
ken a firm and energetic grasp of 
the heah and intellect of the educa- 
ted classes of 'British society. Pe- 
trarch, Tasso, Ariosto, and Alfieri, 
Goethe, Schiller, Gesner, arid Klop- 
stock, are almost naturalized amongst 
us ; and we talk of the Jerusalem De- 
livered, the Orlando IPurioso, the 
Death of Abel, the Robbers, and the 
Sorrows of Werter, with almost as 
much fervour, enthusiasm, and pre- 
judice, as if they were the produc- 
tions of our own land. But general 
as a knpwledge of the French^ lan- 
guage is, in tblscountry — and it is so 
much the language of polite society 
in London, that a foreigner of ranic 
who speaks it fluently may saye 
himself the trouble of learning Eng- 
lish — though it be, in some degree, the 
language of our diplomacy, and is 
spoken correctly and almost univer- 
sally by our nobility, the literature 
of France, from the Conquest to the 
present day, has never enjoy^ with 
us . even an ephemeral popularity ; 
with the. exception of two periods— 
the reign of Cnarles the II. and the 
years immediately preceding and 
following the cooiinencement of the 
French Revolution; which may be 
sufficiently accounted for,^by f he pe- 
culiar circuraftancea of thtise respec- 
tive eras. ' 
f ' . ^ ^ 4 X 
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Hut how (liffi vnif has it been ^\ith Byron enjoys in Frann' is very great, 
ilie rest of Etirope ' In Germany, unquestionably, but pufcctly ilitier- 
tlie Nethcrlamls, Sweden, and even ent from that winch he enjoys in 
in I taly the French literature has Clcrmany and Italy.^ In Clcrinany, 
contested, and still continues to con- Manfred is only inferior to the Faust 
test the palm of precedency with the von Goethe ; in France, it is utterly 
works of the native authors. In unintelligible an(l mystic ; and in 
Russia, it is without a rival; and Italy, the Doge of Venice and Sar- 
though more lately in Germany, the danapulus may take their station j 
immense phalanx of native talent, aye, and unbonneLlcd/’ beside the 
wliicli has shed such lustre over the noblest productions of AUieri and 
eiglitcentli and nineteenth centuries, Monti. • 

(ioethc, Schiller, Klopstock, Muller, Of the mutual ignorance of their 
Herder, the Schlegcls, &c. ^^c., has respective liteiatures, which so re- 
arrested, in some degree, the pro- markably chaiacten'ses the Rrencli 
gress of French writings ; we have and English, Voltaire (in his Me- 
only to make a very short retrospect langcs de Literature et d'lTi&toire,) 
to the reign of the great Frederick, relates a remarkable example : '‘IS’o 
to 1] lid tliom as firmly installed at one imagined,** says he, “ in France, 
Berlin as iliey are now at St. Peters- that Frio?', wlio was sent by (j>neen 
burgh j while even, at the present Anne to give peace to Louis the 
moment, the French language is as Fourteenth, before Lord Bolingbroke 
generally spoken by all the higher, arrived to sign the tieaty ; no om^ 
and even by the middling classes of imagined, 1 say, that this plenipo- 
society in Germany, as tlicir own teniiary was a poc/. France has since 
tongue. paid England in the same coin ; for 

\Ve have already said, that oitr the Cardinal du Bois sent our Des 
literature has, in general, yeccivcd Touches to London, anil he passed 
an equally iiidifterent reception in no more for a poet among the En- 
France. '’I'herc have been, no doubt, glish than Prior among the French.*’ 
many exceptions to this, particularly Matters arc not much altered since ; 
of late years ; but although Sir Wal- had Mr Canning, in 1813, been sent 
ter Scott and Lord .Byron have cn- Ambassador to Paris, instead of to 
joyed, among our Gallic neighbours, Lisbon, ibc French would hardly 
a populaiity altogether unjwecedcnt- have detected the unrivalled satiiht 
cd, wc have no hesitation in assert- of the anti-jacobin, 
ing, that even these two authors, (and AVe have thrown out these cursory 
they arc hut two, for as to Woids- observations on the remarkable dif- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, ferenees of national taste tliat still 
or even Moore, though he he a continue to subsist between the 
Fari^iatij they arc absolutely un- French and English ; not with any 
known in France, though their works intention of attempting to solve the 
are to be found on Galignani*s book- riddle, but in the hope of inducing 
shelves,) that even Scott and Byron some one to investigate so interesting 
are less known, less lead, less ap- a subject. For when we consider 
prcciatcd, less understood, and less that these great rival powers — so near 
felt by the eight hundred thousand in geographical position, and decid- 
inhabitants of Paris, than by the edly the most advanced in moral and 
circumscribed circles of the coinpa- intellectual cultivation of all the ria- 
ratively insignificant town of W ei- tions of the world — have, for a thou- 
mar. The popularity which Lord sand years, been more in immediate 

• A singular illustration of the truth of these remarks, so far at least as they re- 
gard Italy, may be found in Alficri’s life, writtcp by himself. At the age of six-and- 
tvventy he confesses himself to have been altogether unable either to speak or wrife 
iuilian with even tolerable correctness, from his prcvii>us reading and conveisaiion 
having been almost entirely French. Of his two first Tragedies (II Polinice, and 11 
Filippo,) he thus .speaks : Ma per mia soinma disgia^.ia, (piali chc si fossero quelle 
due iiMgcdie, elle si trovavauo conicepite e nvXQ^nprom Frartcesc, onde rimanea loro 
liiriga f via da rdlparsi, prima ch'cltcsi Iramutassero in iwesia Italinna. See 

also the vork itself, passirn.-m^Vita ’Vittorio Atjtcrly scrltta du EsfOyp, 212. 
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contact with each other, and more 
intimately connected by the inter- 
change of mutual offices (good or evil 
as they might be) than any other 
two Kuropcau States ; wl^^n we con- 
sider their descent from the same 
mixed races — their mutual invasions 
and compiLsts, and the amalgama- 
tion of character and customs that 
naturally resulted from these,— the 
similarity in their modes of life and 
.education, and the constant inter- 
course which they have maintained 
with each other during so long a pe- 
riod, — it will certainly appef^r a pre- 
blcm not easy of solution, that their 
feelings and opinions on literature 
and taste should remain the most 
widely dissimilar of them all. 

We have already allowed these 
remarks to extend to such a length, 
that \vc must confine ourselves to a 
very rapid sketch of the work, whose 
title wc have placed at the head of 
this article. 

Lc Oernier Chant du Pelerin- 
age dc Childc HaroUV is not, as the 
name might naturally lead one to 
imagine, a translation into French 
of the Fourth Canto, but the origi- 
nal work of a young Frenchman of 
genius, who, recommencing the story 
of tbc wanderings of Harold at the 
point where Lord llyron had brought 
them to a conclusion, and identify- 
ing, completely, the real with the fic- 
titious hero, proceeds with the pilgri- 
mage of the poet from Italy to Greece, 
to the last scene of all, which 
VI. 

Mais non, tout ne dort pas ; dc fenctre 
cn fcniUrc, 

Voyc/ ce scul (liimbe.m brillor ct dispa- 
raitr6 ; 

11 avaiicc, il rcciile, il revient toiir-a- 
tour. 

J^’clairc-t-il Ics pas du ciimc ou dc I’a- 
inour ? 

Aux iloutcuses claries qii’il jelte sur lc 
sable, 

On proit Je voir trembler dans une main 
coupuble. 

il descend ; il s'arretc ti I’aiiglc du pa- 
lai.s ; 

Jit Toeil, a la favour dc ses brillans Ve- 
llels, ' 

S’insinue, ct parcourt un r^duit solitaire 
Uont les lideaux lugers traliisscnt le mys- 
tere. 

^ur lc pavo couvcrl des i)lus riches tapis, 
J3u picrl lc plus Icgcr les paij sont assou- 
pib ; 
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ended the sad eventful history” of 
our lamented couutryman. The woik 
of l\f. de Lamariinc is evidently 
the production of a person who has 
made the poetry of Lord Byron a 
favourite and peculiar study; and in 
spite of many grave and glaring ble- 
mishes, some of which arc suflicient- 
ly startling to an English reader, wc 
have no hesitation in asserting, that 
it is by far the most poetical, and by 
far the most eloquent tribute which 
has yet been offered to his memory. 
Like Childe Harold, of which it is 
in some degrec^e continuation and 
conclusion, it contains no plot what-' 
ever, but is merely the history of 
Lord Byron’s departure from Italy, 
and of his arrival and death in Greece. 
IVe are first introduced to tbc hero 
at his country palace on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, the evening 9! 
his departure ; the vessel that is to 
bear him away is already in the hay, 
— his sui^e already embarked — a ])age 
and two horses alone- await him in 
the avenue. His last visit is to the 
apartment of his mistress, whom he 
leaves asleep, without bidding her 
farewell. We think there is a great 
4eal of beauty in the following de- 
scription, and something of the eas- 
tern voluptuousness of Moore in ihc 
painting cf the decorations of the 
chamber. The entrance of Harold 
bears also a resemblance, ])crbaps in- 
tentional, to the scene — the List scene 
in tbc Corsair — when (Jonnul enters 
the dwelling of Medora. 

VI. 

But no— all sleeps not — mark from pane 
to jmne 

A flambeau glimmers — all is dark a- 
gain ; 

It comes, recedes, by lurns is seen aiKl 
hid, 

Lights it the lover’s, or the murdcier’s 
lid? 

The \vav’ring beam it casts along the 
sand 

Would spedk a guilty and a trembling 
hand ; 

It comes, descends, and now its red rays 
fall 

On yonder angle of the palace wall, 

W|iile the eye wanders, marking by tbc 
glare 

Curtaina of silk, and Eastern carpels, 
where 

The foot awakes no echo on thOk.wall, , 
The Painter’s hand hath Richly lavish’d* 
all 
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Lcs murs cn Ront ornos d^opiilcntes ten- 
lurcs ; 

Sous lcs lambris dOn's, d'elcgantcs pein- 
turcs, 

De tout voile jaloux dcpouillant la bcautu, 
Isnchainenl le regard ivre de voluptc, 

£t sur trois pieds d'olbatre, une lampc 
nocturne 

Y repand un jour doux, du scin voile 
d’line urne ; 

sous l*alcove sombre ou le pale iLim- 
beau, 

Semblable au feu mourant qui luil sur un 
tombeau, 

Melo d'ombre et de jouLun tcintc inccr- 
taine, ^ 

Un jeune bcaute dort sur un lit d'^bunc : 
Son front est decouvert ; le sommeil, cn 
ses jeux, 

Scmble avoir disperse Tor de ses blonds 
cheveux, 

Qui, flottnnt sur son sein qui Icur voile 
caresse, 

Jlfequ* au pied dc son lit roulent en longue 
tresse : 

Pres d’clle, on \ oit encor, confusement 
jetes, 

Lcs ornemens <rhicr qu’ u peine die a 
quittes ; 

Ses anneaux, ses colliers, ses parures 
cheries, 

Melos avcc les fleurs que la vcille a 
ib'jtrios ^ „ 

Jondiont le scuil^ du lit, d’amber, de 
perlc et d’or, * 

Qu\ui dc bcs bras pendans, sembte y 
cliorcbcr cncor ! 

VII. 

La portc s’ouvro ; un lioinme, a pas 
comptes, s’avance. 

Unc lampe a la main il s’arr^tc on si- 
lence ; 

Est-ce Harold ? — o’est bien lui ! Que Ic 
terns I’a changjc ! 

Que son front, jeune encor, de jours 
scmble charge ! 

L*edat dont son genic ecloirait son vi- 
sage, 

Luit toujours ; mais, helas ! e’est rcclair 
dans Torage ; 

Et, plus que ce Ilambeau qui tremble dans 
sa main, 

On croit voir yacUler son amc dans son 
sein : 

Dans I’amere douceur d*un sourire fa- 
rouche 

L'amouret le m^pris se m4lant sur sa 
bouche. , -r 

L'oeil n*y peut du remords discerner la 
douleur; . - 

Mais on dirait, a voir Sa mortelle |^lcur» 
^Qu*uno apparition vengeresse^ 6teraelle, 
Le glace a chaquo instant jd’qne tenreur 
nouvclle. - - - ’ ' ( 


That his art knows of beautiful and fair, 

Without a veil to check the gazer there. 

How softly yon penumbra lamp of niglit. 

From marble tripod^ flings its snowy 
light! , 

And the dim flambeau, with its glare of 
gloom, '* 

Shews like a torch expiring o’er a tomb. 

While in that light of mingled night and 
duy, 

A youthful fair, unconsciou-i, dreams 
away : 

Bare is her brow, dishevelled streams her 
hair. 

As sleep in siwrt had warpt her rhiglets 
fair, - 

That kiss her snowy neck, and brighti} 
shed 

Thejr golden tresses o'er her ebon bed ; 

While near her couch, in gay confusion 
thrown, 

Lie the bright dresses that the'eve b.id 
known — 

The rings, the necklace, and the rich bro- 
cade. 

And flow’rs whose bloom bath scarce be- 
gun to fade ; ' . 

While one fair arm, uncover'd, hanging 
o’er. 

Still seems to seek the bracelets worn be- 
fore. 


VH- 

Ha ! the door opens ! say what footstep 
rude 

Disturbs so late that beauty's solitude ? 

’Tis he — 'tis Harold ! and how changed 
by time, 

That thus his cheek hath furrowM ere 
. his prime I 

Vet genius still lights up that haughty eye, 

Alas ! as light’ning lights a wintry bky f 

Wildly the tresses of that red torch play. 

But Harold’s thoughts are wilder far 
than they : 

There is a hitter ct-ilmncss in his smile, 

As if cdhtcnipt and love were mix’d the 
while ; 

His cheek is deadly pale, but deem not 
tjience 

That his heart owns remorse or peni- 
tence. 

And now he stands all motionless, beside 

The couch of beauty, dreaming in the 
pride 

Of youth, and grace, and loveliness, and 
, all 

That Hcavhi hath giv’n to woman, since 
the Fall. 
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limnobilc, il contcinptc, aa chevel de ce 
lit 

Cette femme qui dort, et qu*tfn songe 
cnil)cllil. 

Encore dans la fleur de sun adolescence ; 

Ses traits ont tout d’un arige,— «xcept<5 
Tinnocence 

Ses yeux sont ombrages du voile de ses 
cils ; 

Mais un pli qui sc cache entre ses deux 
sourcils, 

Trace quo Ic sommeil n’a jmis memc ef. 
facce, 

Montre que sur cc front quclquc peine est 
passe 

Sa levrc, on Ic sourirc erre encore au 
hasard, 

Glace Ic scnjtimcnt cii charmant Ic re- 
gard ; 

Plus encor que I'amour la volupte s*y 
jouc ; ^ 

La peine cn fait flcrhir I’arc mobile { ct 
aa jouc 

Kohseinble au !ys penche vers Ic midi du 

jour^^ 

Qu’ont rleja respire le Zephire au I’amour. 


But sleep her eyes’ voluptuous charm 
hath hid, 

With silken lash and alabaster lid ; 

And a slight trace upon that snowy brow, 

Speaks of some soirow scarce forgotten 
now ; — 

Yet still d smile is on her lip — the eye 

May gaze in rapture, but the breast must 
sigh, 

For ill that smile there is no love, 
howe’er 

Voluptuous passion rule and revel there ; 

And a slight quiver of the lip doth tell 

Of sorrow cv’ii in sleep remember’d well ; 

And that white check so softly pillow M 
thdre, ^ 

Droops like a hly in the sultry air 

Of the noon-sun, or in the wcsiern ;vilc — 

For love will blanch the fairest lace as 
pule. 


These verses are sufficiently Byroiiian, but the whole poem abomuls with 
close and successful imitatigiis iiidc^ many passages are literal translations 
from the Englisfi ; we say successftd imitations, because M. de Lamartine’s 
genius evidently requires no ^\foret^'n aid of ornament and We have 
therefore no doubt, that in copying so closely the manner and expression of 
Lord Byron, he has done so with the intention of giving to his poem, us 
much as possible, the character of the Last Canto of Childc Harold. Tlic 
following verses (which are the only other long quotation for wliieli we can 
find room) arc strongly marked with this character ; the opening linos are 
exactly a translation of — 


Once more u^xin the waters ! yet once moie ! 
And the waves lx)und beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. 


XV. 

Quo cc vent dans ma voile qvec grace 
soupire ! 

On dirait que Ic flot reconnait mon navire, 

Gomme le licr coursicr, par son matlre 
llatte, 

Hennii cn revoyant cclui qu’il a portd ! 

Old, vous m’avez^ deja bcrce sur vos 
I'ivages, 

O vagues ! de mon copur oragpuses 
images ! 

Plain lives, sans repos, Icrriblcs comOic lui, 

Vous savez qui j'etais ; mafs qui Suis-je 
aujourd’liui ? 

Ce que j’etais alorsr un mystdre, un pro- 
blome ; 

Un orage dternel qui loule sur lui-m^me ; 

Un revc douloureux qui change, sans finir ; 

Un debris du pass6 qui souillc I’avcnir ; 

Un Hot comnie ces Huts errant a I’avcn- 
lurc, 

Portant dc plage cn phigc unc ocumc un 
innrmurc, 


How the glad wind salutes my sail ! and 
hark. 

How the wave sings' its welcome to my 
^ bark, 

Even as a steed that knou^ his rider 
well, 

Neighs’at his voice, and bounding, spurns 
the fell ! 

And thou, dark Ocean ! \\hosc tempes- 
tuous breast 

Is like mine own, a stranger still to rest ; 

Oft have thy billows swept around my 
prow; 

Thou know’st what once I was,— what 
am I now ? — 

That which 1 have been ; btill a mystciy, 

A storm that ever murmurs wild and 
hiffh ; 

A dreadful dream*, that changes,— but in 
vain ; 

A vercck and remnant of the past,— a 
stain 
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lit (}uf, semi liable’ eii to\it iiu mobile ele- 
ment, 

Sans avaneer jamais finite eternellemcnt. 
Qa’ ai-je fait rle mes jours? ou sont ils ? 
quel usage, 

Aux autres, a moi-nlemc, attestc Icur 
passage ? 

Quelle borne eternellc a marque mon 
cheniin ? 

Quel fruit ai-jc cueilli qui o’ail trompe 
ma main ? 

Tentant niille sentiers, sans savoir lequel 
suivre, 

0(1 n’ai.jc pas cire? mais errer, cst-ce 
vivre ? 

N’est i! pas, dans le del, on nous momc, 
ici bas 

Qiiehjuc bill edatnnt pourdiriger nospas, 
J'.t vtis qui I’esperancc, en marchant) 
pmshediic; , 

S'il ni’echappc, du moins je sais a quoi 
j ’aspire. 

1/hirondelle, cn suivant Ics saisons 
dans les airs, 

Voit, dcs bords qu’elle fuit, Tautre rive 
des nicrs ; 

Le pilole, ipie ToiTibrc entoure dc scs 
voilc.s, 

fniit uti phiirc immobile au milieu des 
t^oiles ; 

L’aigle vole au solcil, la Colombo »i son 
iiid ; , 

Sur rabime orageux que sa proue up- 
plaiiiu 

Sous dgs (ieux inconnus guide par sa 
bou.st:ole, 

A travels riuni/on Ic vaisseau voit le pole; 
]/Jioninie seul ne voit rion pour marquer 
son cbeniin, 

Qu’hicr ct qii’ anjourd’bui, scmblables a 
demain, 

lit changeant a toute licure ct dc but et 
de route, ^ 

Marche, reculo, avance, ct se perd dans 
son doutc ! 

The noble bard pursues bis mo- 
ralizing, in the same strain, lor a 
j)ago or two farther, when on a sud- 
den a sail is descried in the distance. 

Flinging its dusky shadow o’er the 
deep;” 

and on a nearer approach, they dis- 
cover the standard of the Crescent, 
lioating from the mainmast of a Turk- 
ish three-decker. Prudence would 
have counselled flight ; — Harold, 
liowcvcr, and his legcr brick,” 
]na(||^‘ nothing oi' tlic Mussulman ; 
and after au obstinate contest, he is 
OU .the point of walking off with the 
T^rk and all her ci'cw, when her 
Captain (following the example of 


//.y/z LfUfuturc^ 

Upon Lliti future, — lestlcss as tlu- uaves 
That ceaseless murmur Ihiough ibeir 
coraUcaves, 

Ayd bear from bhorc to shore their wail- 
ings hoarse, 

And lloal, but yet advance not in their 
course. 

What have my Says been ? and what are 
they ? when 

KIcst to myself, or to my fellow men ? 
To what point have I tended ? or what 
fill it 

Gathci'd that paid the labour of pursuit ? 
Yet every various path my madness irinl, 
Alas ! without an object or a guide ! 

And is there then no lolly end, — no goal, 
Woithy the high asjiirings ot the soul, 
Which hope may Mck, exulting to ex- 
claim — 

“ My stiength may fail, hut yonilei he - 
my aim r” 

The swallow, changing with the chan- 
ging year, . 

Flits o’er the deep another nest to rear ; 
The pilot, ’.spite the clcinenlal wars. 

Seeks his fix’d pharos *niid surrounding 
stars ; 

The audacious eagle, with his toweling 
crest, - 

Wings* to the sun; — fhe stock-dovc to 
her nest ; 

In unknown seas, though wild the tem- 
pest 8wecj>, 

The compass guides the vessel o’er fhe 
deep ; 

But man alone sees noughi to mark his 
way, 

To-day, to-morrow, still like yesterday, 
For ever changing, end or aim without. 
Recedes, advances, and is lost in doubt. 


*Minotti in the Siege of Corinth) jne- 
vents this last disgrace, by .setting 
fire to a train : before, however, I In* 
powder-magazine explodes, Harold 
avails himself of the “ notice to 
quit,” and 

— — “ du navirecn feu detachaiit son 
navirc, 

Hors du vent cnflamme lentenicnt se re- 
tire 

and then, to those who have read the 
Siege of Corinth, the description of 
the catastrophe will require no trans- 
lation, — * 

“'Mais Ic salpetie cmi feu lance un ikrnicr 
eclair : 

L’air frcinit, le coup part, le vai-,bcau 
\ ole cu fair. 
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St tVIats rctonilwnt (Ic disiaiiCL* cn rlis- 
taiicv, 

Sc’iDcijit (.I’lJM sdri Ivi^ubrc un lugulirc si- 
Jciicc ; 

1/ontk* etcint los debris, Pair cinportc le 
biuit, 

lit J 'ocean n’est i)1iks que silence et que 
nuit. 

Ill the middle of this horrid night 
and silence, Harold (like Don Juan 
at the Siege of Ismail) hears the cry 
of a child, and instead of waiting for 
the long-boat, springs over-board, 
though it was as daik as the devil, 

“ nage au bruit," and returns Iri-* 
niYipliant with an infant in his arms, 
wlio, wonderful to tell, he discovers 
to he an illegitimate scion of the 
noble h.ouse of Jiyron, — his own 
child by a Clreciaii lady : Harold is, 
of course, rather astonished, il 
n'en croit pas scs yeux however, he 
di'tennines to act cn bon pure,*' 
and takes the little unfortunate to 
his arms : 

C'ct>t asscz ! dit Harold ; va ! jc serai 
ton ikVc !” 

After a prosperous voyage, and a 
splendid invocation to Iloincr, (but 
loo long to quote or translate,) lla- 
robl arrives in (ireece. On landing, 
he hiids an iiiimense concourse of the 
inhabitants ouiployed in celebrating 
tin* funeral iites of sixty matrons, 
\v!io bad precipitated theinscdves, 
witli tbeir children, from the suin- 
nnt of a crag, down a tremendous 
ravine, to avoid falling into the hands 
of the 'I’lirks- Tills episode is finely 
managed, and contains some of the 
most siiiiitod lines of llie poem, hut 
it is long and “ liigubre," and has 
nothing to do with Lord Hyron. 

\\\ir is raging in the Morea ; and 
Ohild(‘ llarolil of course hnincdiately 
joins the armies of insurgent Greece. 
After performing prodigies of valour, 
at the conclusion of a brilliant cam- 
jiaign, he retires from the rejoicings 
of the victors, to a deserted monas- 
icry, in whicli he shuts himself up 
in the society of his daughter Adda, 
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(the child whom ho had saved,’) and 
the only remaining faihcr of the dis- 
persed Order. Here, though imafflict- 
ed by any dccidc/1 malady, he finds that 
his days arc fast ebbing from him ; 
and becoming gradually weaker and 
weaker, he breathes his last sigh in 
the arms of his daughter. — fhe poem 
concludes nearly in the words of tlie 
last stanza of the Fourth ( '.into : — 

Et vous qui jusqu* ici, de diinatb en cli- 
mats, 

Eiichaines A sa lyre, avez suivi scs pas. 

Si ses chants quclqucfois ont eleve voire 
ame, 

Donnez lui, &c. &c. 

Ye who have traced the pilgrim to the 
scene 

Which is his last, if on your memories 
dwell 

A thought which once was hi.s, if on ye 
t-well 

A bingle recollection, &c. &c. 

Such is a rapid and imperfect 
sketch of the ‘‘ Dernier Chant du 
Pelerinage d’ J I arold.^* 'Fhe few .‘?elec- 
tions which we have made have not 
been taken from the finest parts of 
the poem ; indeed they were chosen 
rather with a view of illustrating the 
Ilyronian train of thoiigUt and ex-, 
piTssion which M. de Lamartine has 
managed to infuse into his own com- 
positions ; and we are inclined to 
think, that where lie has been most 
original, ho has been also most suc- 
cessful. The finer pas.sagcswc have 
left untouched ^ — the Farewell to Ita. 
ly ; the Verses to Homer; the Epi- 
sode of the Grecian Matrons; tlie Last 
Days of Harold in the Monastery ; 
and his Oream the night before his 
Death, — all of these are strictly ori- 
ginal, and full of poetry. 

It would have been easy to have 
pointed out the faults of this produc- 
tion, but it is a task which we have 
no desire to perforin ; and our obser- 
vations liavo been already spun out 
to sucli a length, that, both for its 
beauties and blemishes, we must now 
refer our icadei*s to the work itself. 
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^luijrtgs gpoittn at t^e Stnnual (fyamination o£ tl»e 
Iptbool, 18^5. 

[We give admission to the following Verses, more on account oftlie interesting fHc.i- 
sion for which they were composed, than for the value of the poetry. Some of iht 
couplets, liowever, arc by no means undeserving of praise. — Ed.] 

Imagination’s penetrating eye 
The future in the present can descry— 

Can range o'er every scene, ami space, and clime— 

Pierce through the misty veil of future time— 

Swift as the fitful meteors of the night— 

Swift as the winged lightning's rapid fiighf. 

To Fancy’s eye a beauteous fane appears, 

Uich with the classic spoils of other years, — 

’rhe Temple of the Muses, where is heard 
TUe thrilling song of Greek and Uoman bard ; 

And Scotia’s listening youth admire the lays 
IVhich rouse to glory, and to deeds of praise. 

The Legislator, Patriot, Hero, Sage; 

• Which break the chains, and quell the impious rage- 
Of the fallen tyrant, ahd his abject slave ; — 

Life to the free — but creeping slavery’s grave ! 

Resistless Eloquence, thy voice we hear. 

Such as it was when Grajcia^s anxious ear 
.Drunk in his words, who fulmined over Greece 
The thunders of his wrath, — her own Demosthenes ; 

Or his — the martyred Roman, 'mong the last 
M^orthy the name — when Roman glory pass’d 
. Like a fair dream away — his voice we hear. 

That voice which struck his country's foes with fear 
That voice whose dearest, tenderest accents flow^ 

For his Republic’s weal — the mighty Cicero. 

Mcek-eyed Philosophy, with sober mien 
And intellectual brow, is also seen : 

See how fair Scotia's youth in crowds draw near. 

Ardent, the spirit of Plato to unsphere^ 

Sniit with the love of song and sacred lore. 

Eager the depths of science to explore ; 

Lovers of learning, and with learning fraiiglit. 

The sons of science, and by science taught ; 

Like vigorous plants, their powerful minds cxj>Ior« • 

Tile future guardians of their native lore. 

Far lovelier climes the Eastern suns behold. 

Richer in wealth, and all-corrupting gold, 

Than rugged Scotia, with her gloomy woods ; 

Land of the rocks, the mountains, and the floodK, 

Though fairer, lovelier, wealthier they be. 

They are not happy — for they arc not free ! 

Ours are the lion-heart and eaglc-eyc. 

The daring soul of glorious Liberty, 

For which our fathers fought, and fought again. 

And died — and which their children still inaihtaiii. 

Nursing tbp lovely plant with heavenly dews 
Which drop salubrious from the Aonian Sliisc, 

Fanning that lire into a brilliant dame 
Which erst began when mighty Luther came ; 

Fraught with the Word of Truth and classic lore, 
lie cried, Vc sons of men, be slaves no more! 

Tyrants no morcjbur minds in chains shall keep — 

"Wake from your long, lethargic, iron sleep !” 
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Kdina ! Sc'otia’s darliiip; scat, all hail 
'riiy palaces and tow'rs !’* — may every ^ale, 

Kroin every point of heaven, convey to thee 
A ])lessin‘^ from on high ! Of things tliat be. 

To every Scot thou art the loveliest, best ! 

I II scienws knowledge, — oh, supremely blest ! 

Long may the proud pre-eminence b(; thine, 

'J'he orb of truth and literature to shine ; 

May truth and public spirit ever rule 
"I'by Uoya^ ( Yd lege — and tby Iloyal School ! 


ICELLV’S REMINISCENCKS*. 


rnr.iiiu is a proverb about wading 
tbroiigb bushels of ebaft‘ to obtain 
sonui few grains of wheat, which, 
tlioiigh now “ somewhat musty,” its 
truth is abundantly realised in the 
perusal of Mr Kelly’s two octavos of 
Reminiscences. In other words, we 
have seMom read afiy work of its 
size and <lescription, in wliieb, with 
certainly a good deal of interesting 
and amusing anecdote, there is also 
such a mass of silly, conceited, and 
uniiitcrestiiig personal details. Had 
its author followed the sage advice, 
‘‘ Keep your piece nine years,’* we 
question if even he might not have 
blushed at the late unblushing ef- 
Iron ter y in puffing wliicl^f preceded 
its appearance. The publisher of 
Mr Kelly's work is admitted over 
all the island to be the very prince of 
puffers; aud when Sir Henry Ilum- 
liiig of Hurliiigton has bargained 
for a book of doubtful celebrity, the 
grand plan is iimncdiately put in 
operation ; puflY, embodying all tld 
is really good in the volume, ar^ 
instantly inaMul'aclurcd wholesale,' 
and doui-(’urs aw.uded to newspapers 
for tlu'ir inscrlioii ; thus at once de- 
ceiving tlie juililic, and lendering 
periodical criticism contemptible. 
Such was the case with Med win’s 
Conversations,” and such, more re- 
cently, with Mr Kelly’s Reminis- 
cences." Wc opine, however, that 
this contemptible mode of deception 
is fast carrying with it the sec!as of 
its own'destruction. ’Mic public are 
not always to be deceived. It is only 
works of equivocal merit tliat«rcquire 
such meretricious aids to excite pub- 


lic attention — the mark of the beast 
must soon become stationary u 2 )on 
its legitimate forehead. 

We confess it is somewliat pain- 
ful to imply in our strictures any 
thing harsh towards Mr Kelly, who 
has spent a long period of liis life in 
contributing towards public enjoy- 
ment, and that, too, in one of its most 
rational and delightful sources. 1 1 is 
professional talents, his private vir- 
tues, bis kindly and social disposi- 
tion, command our most unequivocal 
ap 2 >lause, and are not now to be af- 
fected by either the praise or censure 
of periodical criticism. Rut when 
the actor falls into the author, and 
must deliberately sit down to have 
his nothings monstered,” — and 
when, as in the case before us, he 
tacitly acquiesces in the trick "of at- 
tempting to blindfold the jmblic, by 
weighing his volumes in tin; same 
scales with Moore’s inimitable biogra- 
phy <tf Sheridan, — we are not to lie 
blamed if we look on the while, and 
see them ” found wanting.” It is 
rare indeed that the actor improves 
by saying more than is set down for 
him, and that those who liavc long 
given utterance to the wit, and the 
harmony, and passion of others, 
have succeeded in “ setting uji on 
their own account.” 

The first volume is exceedingly 
uninteresting, with the exception of 
about a dozen, or so, of anecdotes. 
AH else it contains, extending to 
above 3.50 pages, might, witli perfect 
safety, and iti better taste, have been 
compressed in as many lines. Nearly 
the whole of it is occupied in per- 


• RcMninisccnces of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and Thcatrc-Royal 
Drury- Lane, including a period of nearly half a century ; with original Anecdotes of 
many distinguished jwrsons, political, literary, and musical. 2 vols. 8vo., with Por- 
trait. (Yilhurn, London. 
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sonal and j^roftssional details du- 
ring the author’s lesidencc in Italy, 
Fiance, and Austria; to the former 
of which he was sent in early life, to 
study music, in its practice and com- 
position- Ilis narrative exhibits too 
much of a straight line, incidents 
being introduced for no good pur- 
pose but that of prolonging it. It 
exhibits an enormous profusion of 
names ending in e//a, tfffi, 

SiQ. &c., in which the reader finds 
no interest beyond that of Mr Kelly 
ha ving studied under one,^heard 
another sing in some Opera, — met 
the third in tlie company of some Don, 
— or passer! some place, the residence 
of a fourth ; there is but little dis- 
play of any thing like critical acu- 
men, and still less of diverging into 
or generalizing upon tlie then con- 
dition and state of morals of so- 
ciety in the places lie visited. So 
desultory and isolated are many of 
his sketches, that they seem either 
the composition of his minority in 
stafn (fno, gr as partially re-illumined 
on oblivion’s brink, by some linger- 
ing rays of reminiscence. Where, 
for instance, is there any interest to 
he derived from such isolated para- 
graphs as this ? 

While I staid at Florence, f had the 
I’.onour of being intimate with a rich Jew, 
of the hame of Jacolis ; he had luo beau- 
tiful daughters, fine musicians-, arid lived 
amongiit Ins tiihe with splendid hospitali- 
ty. 'i’he Jews enjoy more privilcg<^ in 
Florcjjcc than in uny other Catholic coun- 
try [ evei w'as in. 

And when something like enthu- 
siasm is excited, the bathos is re- 
quisite ; thus, 

Venice f dear, beautiful' Venice ! never 
shall I forget the sensations of surprise 
and delight which I experienced when first 
1 caught sight of thee ! thy noble pa- 
laces ! thy magnificent chiirchcH, with 
their cloud-capt spires! appearing as if 
just arisen from the sea, and floating on 
its surface ! Years and years have passed 
away, yet I still call thee dear, beautiful 
^''enice-! 

Next to our Authors intimacy 
with the Phnperor of Austria, his 
greatest arqiiisitiou on the conti- 
nent .'lyipears to have been the friend- 
ship of the famous Soprano singer. 
Signor (liuse])pe Aprile, why was 
[^allowed to be the greatest tnusiciaii 


n!iiii')t.cnCL\s. 

of tlie day. lie was called l)y llu* 
Italians, “ 11 padre de’ tutticantanti," 
(the father of all singers). I’his 
gentleman met Mr Kelly in Naples, 
and kindly proifered to convey him 
to his domicile at Palermo, and there, 
without remuneration, to instruct 
him in his professional studies. Mr 
Kelly accompanied, and experienced 
at Palermo, from Aprile, an ardour 
of disinterested friendshij) and at- 
tachnient beyond what he has since 
met with either in courts or baro- 
nial residences. In Mr Kelly’s ad- 
mission, Aprile was a man of the 
most honourable and independent 
mind he ever yiet, and considered an 
excellent scholar. lie took great 
pains, besides instructing him Jii 
his professional avocation, to explain 
Metastasio, and other Italian poets, 
to Kelly, and particularly inculcalccl 
a hvi‘ of truth ! and a horror of 
committing a mean action. 

It is now time, however, to let Mr 
Kelly speak in his own person. The 
reader is allowed it) exeicise his cre- 
dulity on the following extract. A 
theatrical proprietor in Ilrescia, meets 
Mr Kelly in Venice, and engages 
his professional services at the for- 
mer place. 

The proprietor, ulio was, in fact, our 
ostensible manager, was a lun.t cele- 
bralecl jicrsonago, U CavaliLTo Manuel, 
surnumctl, II Cavalicrc I’rcpolente .i 
man of inordinately bad character, and 
implacable in bis revenge, wbcievcr he 
look otlencc. He \va^ enonuously ricli, 
but nevei would pay any evitable debt, 
whicli, in some degree, accounted for 
his wealth ; indeed, it w as at the rii^k 
of life that any body ]>ressed him for 
money ; he had in his ]\ay a set of 
Sicari, (assassins,) who wore his livery, 
and w hen commanded by him, W'ould 
shoot any person in the streets at noon- 
day ; woe to the man marked for his 
vengeance. The dress of these assassins, 
who were mostly mountaineers from his 
own estates, consisted of scarlet breeches 
and waistcoats, and green jackets, — their 
long hair was tied up in nets ; they wore 
enormous whiskers, and large cocked hats 
with gold ljuttons and loops ; in their 
belts were jnstols, carbines at their backs, 
and large rapiers by their .sides ; and yet 
those rufllans walked the streets at liber- 
ty, and though known by all classes, 
nt)iie dare molest or take notice of them. 
'J'he Venetian Senate, whose subjects they 
weie, never could .suIhIuc Ihtm, though • 
they used every means in I heir powci to 
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do Mj; aiul muIi wa-. llic bL.itc of society 
al the period of which I j.])cak, that thcie 
’-a"! scarcely a nol)lo Urcscian n ho had 
not a set of them in his service, and rare- 
ly a ueek passed without an assassina- 
1 10 * 11 . 

>Vhilc I was there, one of these fbllows 
w. liked up to a cotFee-house, tapped a 
/gentleman on the shoulder, and begged 
of him to stand aside ; he then levelled 
his carbine at a person who was sitting on 
a bench at tlie collee-house door, and 
shot him dead on the spot ; yet no one 
had sidiicienl courage to secure the mur- 
derer, who, \Mtli the greatest sang fioid^ 
walked unmolested to the church of the 
Jesuits, do la Graz/ia, where lie w'as in 
jiei feet security. 

Linforiunatcly for ino, this Cavalier 
iManucl made proposals to the Prima 
Donna, La Ortahclla, which she had the 
courage to reject. He attributed her 
(ooliiess to a pailiality which he suspect- 
ed 5- he had for me, and told her, that 
her u'fii^al of the honour be olFcrcd cf his 
jirotcctioii, was owing to her preference 
of a vulgai singer, and swore that niy 
interference should he the worst act of niy 
life. She told me this, and felt alarmed 
Jor my safety. A foolish frolic increased 
Ills luitred towards me. 

One day, looking at the frolic and fun 
going forw'ard in the Ficra, with three 
or four of the opeia singers, I saw a Nea- 
politan mountebank, mounted on a stage, 
liokhiig forth to the crowd, telling their 
fortunes : — “ Egad !” said I, to my coiYi- 
jianionsL, I have a mind to ask the 
inounlebank a iiucstion which concerns 
us all they entreated me to do so. I 
accordingly made my w ay to the rostrum, 
slipped half a silver ducal intoUhe moun- 
tchaiik’s hand, and said to him, “ Most 
jiotent aslrologci, my companions and 
myself, convinced of your great science, 
.lie anxious that you should resolve the 
ipicstioii I sliall put to } 0 ’a.” 

'I'lio mountebank pocketed the half 
ducat, and with becoming graily dc'^ired' 
me to stale the case. 

“ The question is,” said I, “ one 
which w'C, jierformers of the theatre in 
llrescia, are most anxious to get answer- 
ed : it is, w’hctlier the proprietor will pay 
us oursiilaiies when they become due?” 

Tlie inounUlunk replied, Not one 
sous, if he can help it.” 

This silly joke liaving reached the 
cans of the noble Jirescian, Mr'KclIy 
is advised to break oli’ his cngugc- 
ineiu, and, to save his life, have re- 
4 nurse to “ fly by night," which he 
does accordingly. 

^ome time alter wards, ISIr Kelly 
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proceeds to \’ieniia, upon an engage- 
inent by the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, to perform in the C omic Opera 
at the Court, upon a salary of 
X'.SOO per annum. \VT* are favoured 
with some slight sketches of Vienna, 
(how meagre, compared with those 
of our friend Husscll!) during his 
stay there. The Emperor appears 
to have been as passionately attached 
to the Opera, as the Reminiscences 
would persuade us he was to INir 
Kelly. 

As the theatre was in the palace, the 
Emperor often honouied the ichearsals 
with his presence, and discoun-ed fami- 
liarly wdth the performers. He .•'poke 
Italian like ri Tuseaii, and was aflahlc and 
condescending, lie came almi^st every 
night to the opeia, aeeomjv'inied l»y Jus 
nephew, Fiancis, then a jniph. Ho 
iisualb' entered his box at the beginning 
of the piece, but if not tliere at the pieiise 
moment, the curtain was to he dr.ivvn up; 
he had given orders that he W'as ne\er to 
be waited for. He w^as passionately tond 
of music, and a most excellent and accu- 
rate judge of it. His mode of living w as 
quite methodical. He got up every moiri- 
ing, winter and summer, at five o’clock, 
wiotc in bis cancellina (study) until nine, 
then took a cup of chocolate, and trans- 
acted '.business w'ith his Ministers till one. 
He was very partial to the jnt dc puinn, 
and a good jdaycr. He had a line r.ickct- 
court, and when not in it, he ii.suallv 
walked or rode from one till thiee ; punc- 
tually at a quarter after three his dinner 
W'as served , he almost always dined mi 
one dish—boiled bacon, which the |x?o[)le, 
froni iiis partiality to it, called “ caizer 
flush,” i. c. the Emperor’s meat : some- 
times he had a dish of Hungarian beef 
bouillie, with horse-radish and vinegar, 
but rarely, if ever, any other : his hcvci - 
age at dinner was water; .incl after din- 
ner one goblet ol Tokay wine. During 
dinner, ho allowed only one servant to bo 
in the room, and was never longer at the 
meal than half an hour. 

At five,. he usually walked in the corri- 
dor, near his diping- room, and whilst 
there, vvas accessible to the complaints of 
the iTU’anesl of his subjects: be beard 
th^m with complaisance, and w'as ever 
ready to redress their grievances. He 
generally w'ore cither a green or wliito 
uniform, faced with red ; nor did 1 ever 
see him that he vvas not continually put- 
ting chocolate drops, w Inch he took from 
his waistcoat pocket, into hi., mouth. 
When tic walked out, he look a iiiunber 
of golden sovereigns willi him, and distri- 
buted them pcrsonallj timong the indi- 
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^^nt. Ik* was an (‘iicmy to pomp ami 
parade, aiul rnoided lliem as much as 
j)c)ssil)lc: indeed, hardly any private gLMi- 
tleman rei]iiiresso little attendance as he 
did- JJe had a seat for his servant be- 
hind his carriage, and when he wont 
abroad in it (which was hardly ever the 
ca^c in the day time) he made him sit 
there. I was one day parsing through 
one of the corridors of the palace, and 
came directly in contact with him ; he 
hud his great -coat hanging on his arm : 
he stopped me, and asked me in Italian, 
if I did not think it was very hot; he 
told me that he felt the heat so oppressive 
that he had taken oil' his gveat-coat, pre- 
ferring to eprry it on his arm. 

'I’o Princesses Lichtenstein, Schwartz- 
enherg, Lokowitz, and the Countess 
Tlioun, he was particularly partial, and 
often [itiid them evening visits, hut al- 
ways retired unattended to his carriage, 
which stood in the street, for he never al- 
lowed it to be driven into the court-yards, 
where other carriages were waiting. His 
desire was, never to have any fuss made 
about him, or to give any trouble, which 
was all mighty amiable ; hut as there is, 
and ought to be, in all civilized countries, 
a marked and decivsive distinction bctvieeii 
llie Sovereign and the subject, did not ap- 
[lear particularly wise, even if it were not 
particularly aflbctcd ; and of all prides, 
that is the most contemptible, which, as 
Southey' says, apes humility.” 

The Following extract exhibits 
something of the ludicrous; 

Upon my return, my servant informed 
me that a lady and gentleman had gulled 
upon me, who said they came from Eng- 
land, and requested to see me at their 
hotel. I called the next morning, and 
•saw the gentleman, who said his name 
vas Botterelh, — that he was the Italian 
j)oet of the King's Theatre in the 11 ay- 
market, ->and that his wife was an Eng- 
lishwoman, and a principal singer at 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Pantheon, &.c. 
Her object in visiting Vienna was to give 
a concert, to be heard by the Emperor ; 
and if she gave that satisfaction, (which . 
she had no doubt she w ould,) to accept 
of an engagertfent at the Royal I’heatre ; 
and he added, that she had letters for the 
first nobility in Vienna. 

'I'hc lady came into the room ; she 
was u very fine woman, and seemed sink- 
ing under the conscious load of her own 
attractions. She really had |H)wcrful let- 
ters of recommendation. Prince Charles 
J .iclitcristcin granted her his protection,^ 
^ aiwl there was such interest made for hcr,'^ 
the Emperor himself signified his 


Royal intention of honouring her coiuvit 
with his presence. Everything was done 
for her; — the orchestra and singers wen. 
engaged ; — the concert began to .i ciowd- 
cd house, but, 1 must premise, we had .u> 
reheiiTfal. 

At the end of the first act, tlic beau- 
teous Syren, led into the orclicslra by her 
car« sposo, placed herself just under tlie 
RmiHjror^s box, the oicl.estra being on 
the stage. She re(|uested me to accom- 
pany her song on the pi a no- forte. I of 
course consented. Ikr air and manner 
8|X)ke “dignity aiul li)vc." The audience 
sat in mute and hrCiithless expectation. 
The doubt was, wdiether she w'ould melt 
into their cars in a fine cantuhilc, or hurst 
upon them with a brilliant bravur.i. f 
struck the chords of the sympathy — m- 
lencc reigned— when, t6 the dismay and 
ai»tonishment of tire brilliant ainhencv, 
she bawled out, without feeling or le- 
morse, voice or time, or, indeed, one notr 
in tune, the hunting-song of *’*’ T.iUy-Iio !’' 
in all its pure originality. Slie (•oiijinueti 
shrieking out 'j'ally-ho ! tally ho ! in a 
manner and tone so loud .ind dh sonant, 
that they were enough to blow oil' the 
roof of the house. The audience jumped 
up terrified ; some slirieked with alarm ; 
Mime his§cd ; others hooted ; and m.niy 
joined in the unknown }ell, in ordu lu 
propitiate her. The Emperor called me 
to him, and asked rnc in Itaiian, What 
Tally-ho meant ? I replied, I did not 
know, and literally, at that time, I did 
not, 

llis Majesty, the Emperor, finding, 
that even 7, a native of (keat Britain, 
cither could not, or would not, explain 
the purport of the mysterious words, le- 
tired with great indignation from the 
theatre, and the major part of the au- 
dience, convinced, by His Majesty’s sud- 
den retreat, that they contained -somclior- 
riblc meaning, followed tlie Royal exam- 
ple. The ladies hjd their Faces with their 
fans, and mothers were heard in the lob- 
bies caulioiiing their daughters on the 
way out, never to rejieat. the dreadful ex- 
pression of “ Tally-ho,” nor venture to 
ask any of their friends for a translation 
of it. 

The next day, when T saw the husband 
of “ Tally-ho,” he abused the taste of the 
people of Vienna, and said that the song, 
whicli iluy did not know how to appre- 
ciate, had l>cen sung by the celebrated 
Mrs \Vrigliton at Vauxhall, and was a 
great favourite all over England. 'J’luis, 
however, ended the exhibition of English 
taste ; and Signora Tally-ho ! w ith her 
Italian jioct, went elsewhere, and 

never returned to Vienna, at least dm mg 
iny residence. 



AVt* Ijuvc a goo<l dial more about 
tlio Kiiipcror, but tending to little 
purpose, beyojid tliat of exhibiting 
O’Kelly (his Austrian name) in some 
. bit of coitfah^' with his Highness, 
or as possessing some 0‘ JHa me tf*' 

influence with the good moimrch. 

One day the Emperor rode up to our 
carriage on horschack, and asked us, if 
we were amused, and if he could do any 
thing for us ? Storace, with her peculiar 
characteiioticj hluntncssA^said, ‘‘ Why, 
Sir, J am very thirsty, will your Majesty 
he so good as to order me a glass of 
water ?” — The Emperor, with his usual 
attahility, smiled, called to one of his at- 
lendaiits to grant the request, and the 
glass of water w'as brouglit. 

I have another instance, to record of 
the eondescen‘‘]ion and urbanity of the 
I'hnperf)!*. lie one day reviewed twenty 
thoiisan<l of his iie.est troops ; it was aglo- 
1 Kills siglit, .and one that 1 shall never 
lorget. Signora Storace, her mother, 
llonnuei, .uul myself, were on the ground 
at six o’clock in our barouche. The 
iMuperor, who had a very military ap- 
pearance, was surrounded hy his staff, 
and accompanied by his nephew and heir, 
(jrund Marshals Piince I)c J.igne, Prince 
('hailc. l.ichtcnstein, Prince Schwartzen- 
beig, Prince Lokelovvitz, &c. S:c. Mar- 
shalls Lacy’s .mil l.audon’s regiments 
were on the ground, as well as some fine 
Hungarian regiments and the Emperor's 
Hungarian .md Polish Guards, who made 
.1 inugiuficciit appearance. To me it 
was enchantment. Our barouche was 
within view of the Emi>eror ; and he 
sunt one of his Aids-du-cump to us, to 
order the carriage to be dr.awui up nearer 
lo himself. 

At the i lose of the review, he rode up 
to us, and said, “ Has not this been u 
fine sight ? this pl.icc is my stage; here 
1 am the lirst actor.” And when Gene- 
ral O’ Ka\cnagh’s regiment ])assed before 
liim, with their colonel at their head, he 
eondescendeil to say to me, “ Look there, 
O' Kelly ; look, there goes your country- 
man O’Kui.uuigh, and a fine old soldier 
lie is !” I never sjient a nioio delightful 
day than that, w hich never has been cf- 
lacerl fioiii my recollection. 

"I'lie sccoiul volume, exhibiting our 
uutbor more at home, is by far the 
more interesting of the two. It is, 
however, an odd inixturci as we shall 
liave occasion to exhibit. 

AV^e hitherto believed that Dr 
Arnold first appreciated and rccoin- 
svt'iidcd llic merits of Pldinund Kean. 
This is now disputed. Sheridan, 


•in want of novelty, applies to Kelly 
for advice, who recommends tJie 
Opera of C’ymon, as ope that ‘‘ would 
bring a mint of money to the house." 

After a moment’s reflection, he (Sheri- 
dan) said he thought it would : that he 
felt obliged to me for the suggestion, and 
that he would give directions to hai c it 
brought forward with all possible speed. 
The evening was spent witli great good 
humour; iny friend. Jack Uaimistei, 
contributed to its hilarity, by giving us 
excellent imitations of several of the per- 
formers of both theatres. At the conclu- 
sion, wc adjourned to another room to 
take catPee. As Kemble was walking 
somewhat niajestically|tow'ards the door, 
and Jack Bannister getting up to go after 
him, 1 hallooed out, Bannister, follow 
that lord, but see you mock him not,” as 
Bannister, a momeiif before, had been 
mocking the actors ; the quotation was 
tliought rather apt, and produced imich 
laughter. 

Mr ShCiidan told Storacc iliut night, 
that he was very mueli j)lea&ed w ith me,^ 
and desired him to bring me the .Sund.iy 
following to dine with him in Bruton 
Street ; he did so, and, surprising to re- 
lalb, Mr Sheridan w^as at home to receive 
us. I spent a delightful day ; and, after 
that, to the lamented day of that great 
man’s death, I had the happiness to enjoy 
his confidence and society. Great j)re- 
parations, w ere made to piepare Cynion ; 
no expense w as spared ; and llie j)ieto 
was produced wdth all splendour and mug- 
nificcncc. 

There was some new' music introduced 
by Stephen Storace and others ; the sce- 
.iDery w'as beautiful, and the procession 
magnificent ; generally siK'aking, it i\as 
admirably performed. 

The car, in which were Sylvia and (’y- 
iiion, was drawn by two beautiful horses; 
and at iny feet, as Cymon, l.iy a Lcauti< 
ful Cupid. Before the piece was brought 
out, I bad a number of children brought 
to me, that J might choose a rupid. One 
struck me, w-ith a fine jxvir of hl.ick eyes, 
who seemed by his looks and little gcs. 
turcs to he most anxious lo be chosen as 
llie represeutatiVfe'*of4hc (iod of l.uve ; f 
chose him, and little then did ( miagmo 
that my little Cu]uJ would eventually be- 
come a great actor; the thtn little uieJun 
was neither more nor less than Edmund 
Kean. 11c has often told me, that he 
ever after this period felt a regard for me, 
from the circumstance of iny having pre- 
ferred him to the other children. I con- 
sider my having been the means of intro- 
ducing this great genius to the stage one 
of my most pleasurable rctvl lex t ions ! . 
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The following is worthy of a place. . 
We think the portion of it which re* 
latcs to Johnson is, .though charac- 
teristic, somewhat overcliarged and 
apocryphal. 

1 had the pleasure also to be introduced 
to my worthy countryman, the Reverend 
Father O’Leary, the welUknown Roman 
Catholic Priest, — he was a man of infinite 
wit, of instructive and amusing conversa- 
tion. 1 felt highly honoured by the no- 
tice of this ])illar of the Roman Church ; 
oui tastes were congenial, for his reve- 
rence was mighty fond of whisky punch, 
.md so was 1 ; and many a jug of St. 
Piitiick’s cyc-water, night after night, 
did his reverence and myself enjoy, chat- 
ting oviT that exinlarating and national 
bevel age. He sometimes favoured me 
witli his conijiany at dinner; when he 
did, I always had a corned shoulder of 
mutton lor him, for he, like some others 
ol Ins countrymen, who shall be name- 
less, was ravenously fond of that dish- 

One day, the lacetious .John Philpot 
(Jill ran, who was also very partial to the 
said corned mutton, did me the honour to 
I'lcet him. To enjoy the society of such 
men wji3 an intellectual treat. They 
were great friend.s, and seemed to ha^e a 
mutual respect for eacli other’s talents, 
and, as it may easily lie imagined, O’- 
Lcary, versus Cun an, was no bad match. 

One day, aft^r dinner, Curran said to 
him, “ Revciend - Father, I wish you 
were Saint Peter.” 

“ And why, Counsellor, would you 
wish that I were Saint Peter?” asked 
O’l.eary. 

llecnusc, Reverend Father, in that 
case,” said (Jurran, “ you would have 
the keys of heaven, and you could let me 
ill.” 

“ By my honour and conscience, Coun- 
sellor,” replied the divine, “ it would he 
better for you that 1 had ihe keys of the 
oilier place, for then I could let you out.” 

Curran enjoyed the joke, w hich he ad- 
mitted had a good deal of justice in it. 

O'Leary told us of the whimsical tri- 
umph which he pneo enjoyed over Dr 
.lolmson. O’Leary wils very anxious to 
be introduced to thal^JIcarncd man, and 
Mr Murphy took film one morning to the 
Doctor’s lodgings. On his ciiteinig the 
ro(jm, the Doctor viewed him from top 
to tee, without taking any notice of him ; 
at length, darting one of hi.-^' sourest looks 
at him, he spoke to him in the Hebrew' 
language, To which OT..cary made no- re- 
ply. Upon which, the Doctor said to 
him, “ \Vhy do you not answer mCj 

Faidi, !jrr,” t.iid U'Lcary,' “ J can- 
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not rojily to you, brcau^c I do not under- 
stand the hmguago in which vuu aiu ad- 
dressing me.” 

Upon this the Doctor, with a contemp- 
tuous .sneer, said to Murphy, “ Why, 
Sir, this is a pretty fellow you have' 
brougiu hither ; — Sir, he docs not com- 
prehend the primitive language.” 

O’Leary immediately bowed very low, 
and complimented the Doctor with a long 
speech in Irish, of which the Doctor, not 
understanding a word, made no rt’iily, 
but looked at Murjihy. O’Leary, seeing 
that the Doctor was i)u//leti at liearmg .i 
language of which he was ignoianl, said 
to Murphy, jiointing to the Doctor, 
“• This is a pi city fellow to whom you 
have brought me ; — Sir, he does not un- 
dcr.<itand the bingnago of the sister king- 
dom.” liLveiend Pailre then made 

the. Doctor a low bow, and quitted the 
room. 

Our next extract exliibils Slu i idaii 
in his inattention to money inatteis, 
and in his mult finable ascendancy 
over the minds and halnts ot bis 
creditors. Kelly had, in bis own 
person, ordered some upholstery goods 
for the Opera House. 

Previous to going to Dublin, we played 
a few nights at Liverpool. My benefit was 
the last night of our engagement. In 
the morning of that cvcnUul day, n oss- 
ing Williamsprt-Scpiarc to go to the thea- 
tre, a gentleman stopped me, and, ac- 
costing me with the most pointed ci- 
vility, informed me that he hud a writ 
against me for X'.350 ; I, at the time, 
not owing a sixpence to any living crea- 
ture, 

I said he must be mistaken in bis man. 
He shewed me the writ, which was at 
•the suit of a Mr Ilendeison, an upholsterer 
in Coventry Street, and the debt, he said, 
had been incurred for furnishing the 
Opera-house with covering for the boxes, 
pit, &C. &c. So, instead of ])rcpariiig 
for the custody of Lock it, on llie stage, 
(for ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” was ilic 
piece to be acted.) I was obliged to go 
to a spunging- house. 

I requested the shgrifr’s officer, who* 
was extremely civil, to accoinjuny me 
to Mfs Crouch, to consult what I bad 
best do ; she advised me- by no means 
to ttcknowleilge the debt, but to go to the 
K'wchaiigc, and state publicly tlie cause 
of my arresL and to ask any gentleman 
there to become bail ; making ovei to 
such liail, as a security, nearly five hun- 
dred pouiwks, which we luckily had jiaid 
into Ml lleyvvood’s Bank, in Liverpool, 
three days before; but Mr Fiank ^ick'in, 
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who wiu tiioii manager, rLMidercd any 
suc’li anangemciit u^Ilcce^J''^lr^ , as he 
very Ijaiidsoinely came foi iv.ird aiul bailed 
^ me. I was therefore released, and per- 
formed Machcatli that night to a crowded 
Jiouse. 

I sent my scr\ant to London l)y the 
mail, with an accoiint of the transaction to 
Mr Sheiidan, who inuiiediately settled 
the debt liis own peculiar way. He sent 
for Henderson the uphol.^terer, to his 
house, and after describing the heinous 
cruelty he had committed, by arresting a 
man \Nho had nothing to do with the 
debt, and who was on a professional en- 
gagement in the country, expatiated and 
remonsl rated, explained and extenuattjd, 
until he worked so mueli upon the 
^ upholsterer, that in less than half an hour 
he agreed to exonerate me and my bail ; 
taking, instead of such security, Mr 
Sheiidan’a Inuid ; which, I must say, 
w.is extremely coriect in the upholsterer. 
Hut .Mr Sheridan never did things by 
halves ; and therefore, before the said 
upholsterer quitted the room, he con- 
tilved to boirow £.200 of him, in addition 
to the original claim, and he departed, 
ihiuking himself highly honoured by Mr 
Slierulaii’s condescension in accepting the 
loan. 

I ha\ c seen many instances of Mr She- 
rid.ur^ power of raising money when 
jiushed hard ; and one among the rest, t 
(onfess, even astonished me. He was 
once £ 3000 in arrear with the perform- 
<’rs of the Itayan opera : payment w'as put 
oir iioin day to day, and they bore the 
repeated postponements wdtli Christian 
patience ; hut, at last, even their docility 
revolted, and finding all the tales ofIIo|>e 
ihitteiiiig, they met, and_resolved not to 
liertorni any longer until they w'ere paid. 
As manager, 1 accordingly received on 
the Saturday morning their written de- 
claration, that not one of them would ap- 
jiear at night. On getting this 1 went to 
Messrs Morlands* hankmgdiouse, in Hull 
Mall, to rc(|uest some advances, in order 
to satisfy the performers for the moment ; 
hut alas ! my appeal was vain, and the 
1) inkers iverc inexorable,— *they, like the 
singers, wvre worn out, and assured me, 
with a solemn oath, that they would' not 
advance another shilling cither tp Mr 
Sheridan or the concern, for that they 
were already too deep in arrear them- 
selves, 

'J’his was a pozer ; and witfi a heart 
i.ither sad, 1 went to 1 1 ert ford- Street, , 
Mayfair, to Mr Shcriilan, who at that 
lime li.id not risen. Having sent him up 
wt»rd of the urgency of my business, after 
keeping me wMiting ralhei* more than two 
houis in the greiiti">t anxiety, he came 


out of his bed-room. I tohl him, uidess 
he could raise X.SOOO Die theatre must 
be shut up, and he, and all belonging to 
the cstabiisliment, be disgraced. 

'J’hree thousand pounds, Kelly ! there 
is no such sum in nature,” said he, with 
all the coolness imaginable — nay, more 
than I could have imagined a man, under 
such circumstances, ca|>able of. “ Are 
you an admirer of Shakespeare ?” 

“ To be sure I am,” said I ; “ but 
what has Shakespeare to do with £.3000, i 
or the Italian singers ?” 

There is one passage in Shakespeare,” 
said ho, “ which I have always admired 
particularly ; and it is that w here Falstaft* 
says, ‘ Master Robert Shallow', I owe 
you a thousand pounds.* — ‘ Yes, Sir 
John,* says Shallow, ‘ which I beg you 
will let me take home with me.* — ‘ That 
may not so easy be. Master Robert Shal- 
low,’ replies Falsta/f; and sO say I unto 
thee. Master Mick Kelly, to get three 
thousand pounds may not so easy be.” 

“ Then, Sir,** said I, “ there is no al- 
ternative but closing the Opera House ;’* 
and not quite pleased with his apparent 
carelessness, I was leaving the room, 
wh« he bade me stop, ring the bell, and 
order a hackney-coach. He then sat 
down, and read the newspaper, perfectly 
at his ease, wdiile I was in an agony of 
anxiety. When the coach came, he de- 
sired me to get into it, and order the 
coachman to drive to Morland's ; and to 
Moiiand*s we w'cnt ; — thvio he got out, 
and Lrcinained in the caniage in a state 
of nervous suspense not to be described ; 
but in less than a quarter of an hour, to 
my joy and suiqirise, out he came, with 
£.3000 in bank-notes in his band. Hy 
what hocus-pocus he got it I never knew’, 
nor can I imagine even ut this moment, 
hut certes he brought it to me, out of the 
very house where, an hour or two before, 
the firm had sw'oni that llioy would not 
advance him 'another sixpence. 

Mr Kelly's account of his first pro- 
fessional visit to Edinburgh is limited 
to four pages, from which we gather, 
that he wdj pleased with our city 
and its society. In his reminis- 
cences of hospitality received here, 
he commits misnomers upon two 
names. AV^'oeds, our “ fathers’ fa- 
vourit^** is printed Ji'ooJ, and that 
of the Celebrated Dr Cullen is chan- 
ged to Cull am. Of the formet’, the 
following abundantly ridiculous story 
is, for the first time, set down. 

There was a Mr Wood in the Com- 
pany, a very great favourite, who v^as 
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esteemed an cxoGllent master of elocution, 
and ii \ ery worthy man, but a great od- 
dity. 1 1 IS gi eat ambition was to do every 
thing that Garrick used to do.; he rose at 
the same hour, shaved, breakfasted, and 
dined at the same hour ; ate and drank 
whatever he heard was Garrick’s taste; 
ill slioit, nothing could please him more 
than to copy Garrick implicitly, and to be 
thought to do so. 

I was walking with him one day ; and, 
knowing his weak point, assured him 
that King had often told me, that when 
(iarrick was to perform any part to which 
he wished to give all his strength anden- 
<Tgy, he used to prevail upon Mrs Gar- 
nek to accompany him to his dressing- 
room at the theatre, and, for an hour be- 
fore the play I>egan, nil) his head, as hard 
as she could, with hot napkins, till she 
produced copitius perspiration *. and the 
harder he was rubbed, and the more he 
AMIS tcmporanly annoyed hy it, tlic more 
animation he felt in acting. This (as I 
thought it) harmless joke of mine, turned 
out a matter of serious importance to 
poor Mrs Wood ; for, a long time after, 
wards, whenever he had to act, particu- 
larly in any new part, he actually Aiade 
her go to his dressing-room, as 1 ha^sug- 
gested, and rub away, till ^he was ready 
to drop with fatigue, and /re, with the an- 
noyance which, her exertions produced. 
I’he cfTect of the process upon his perfor- 
mance, however, did not, by any means, 
keep pace with the labour. 

The following extract is not a lit- 
tle characteristic of what pervades 
these volumes pretty freely; namely, 
their Author’s vaunted intimacy with 
the great, — his own vaunted 'hospi- 
tality, — his kindness, — and his sym- 
pathy for suflering humanity. 

After some fulsome encomiums on 
the frequency and the excellence of 
the Duke of Queensberry’s dinners, 
\fc have the following: 

II is Grace ask^meoneday iodine with 
him ; after dinner, he told me 

he had formed a resolution never tobave 
more than one guest at a lime; the 
reason he gave was, that he had grown 
so deaf, that he could scarcely hear, 

“ Had l,”*kaid he, ** at table more than 
one person now, they Avould be talking 
one to the other, and I sitting 
able to hear what they Avere talking about, 
which vvould be extremely provoking; 
'HOW if I have but one to <^e with me, 
that one must cither udk'to mCy or hold 
hf.s tongue.” 

This season the Oi^cta House was very 
Clive. 1 was stage manager; Vtoili, 
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the celebrated a iolin-pkiycr, was leader 
of the orchestra, and a m.islerlv leadtr he 
Avas. lie asked me one day to dine Avidi 
him at the Crown and Anchor, in tin* 
Strand, to meet tlrrce friends of his, who 
formed an economical little dinner-cluh, 
AVliich they held there once a month. I 
Avent, and found his fiicnds three of the 
greatest revolutionists ;_Charlc'> Lambeth, 
Avho had been President of the National 
Assembly ; Dupont, the popular orator 
of that time, aNo a Memher of the 
National Assembly, and av 1|0 was the 
very person Avhoin I li.iil seen oHer to 
hand the poor Queen of Prance out of her 
carriage, when brought prisoner hack 
from Yarennes, aa hicli She indignantly re- 
fused ; and the Duke D’AguilIon, one of 
the twelve Peers of Prance, vvlio, in for- 
mer days, had an immense ftirtnne, av.i-*. 
a great patron of the aits, and so thea- 
trical, that he had a liox in every theatre 
in Paris. He Avas particularly fonrl of 
music, and had been a scholar tif Viotti. 
1 passed a pleasant day with these emi- 
gres, who were all men of high endow- 
ments, and truly polished manners, nor 
did they seem at all depressed hy change 
of circumstances ; all was vivacity amti 
good humour. 

The Duke ^at next to inc at dinner. 1 
asked him if he had seen Driiry J.ano 
Theatre ; his reply was, 1 have stTii thr 
outside of k, but i am now too poor to 
go to theatres ; for did I indulge in iby 
favourite amusement, I should not he en- 
abled to have the ]>lcasure of meeting you 
and my worthy friends at dinner to-day : 
1 cannot afford both. 

I told him, that us manager of the 
Opera House, and musical dircct'ir of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, I should have great 
pleasure in giving him and his friends 
admissions nightly, for either of those 
theatres ; and that my box at Ihi* Opera 
House was at their service on the follow- 
ing Saturday, and I refpu'sted they would 
dq^mc the honour to dine w ith me on that 
day, and afterwards visit it. They fa- 
voured me with their company, and much 
del ightcfb they were: often and often af- 
terwards did they dine and sup with me. 

I introduced them to Mr Sheridan and 
marty of my friends. It was certainly, T 
thought, to he lamented, that men ]X)s- 
sessing such amiable manners should, 
from strong republican principles, bring 
themselves into misfortune ; but I had 
nothing fl) do with their politics : I only 
saw the bright side of their characters, 
and felt a sincere pleasure, as far as lay in 
my power, in administering, in my little 
Avay, comfort to those who were labour- 
ing under so sad a reverse of fortune ; 
for in this country, the Preneh noblesse 
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would not associate with them* Even 
the Duke D*AguiIlon, though one of the 
highest noblemen of France, was never 
.eceived by the Duke of Queensberry, 
nor did he visit any where. 

•One morning he called on me, and 
said, he had a favour to beg of me. t 
requested him to comm^ftid my services i 
he said, “ My dear Kelly, I am urider 
many obligations for ydur repeated acts 
of kindness and hospitality to me and my 
friends ; but still, though under a cloud, 
and labouring under misfortunes, 1 edn- 
not forget that I am the Duke D^Agutllon, 
and cannot stoo^) to bonoxv or heg from 
mortal; but I confess I am nearly re. 
duced to my Ipst shilling, yet still I re. 
tain my health and spirits; — formerly, 
when r was a great amateur, I was par. 
tfcularly partial to copying music — it Was 
then a source of amusement to me. Novv, 
my good friend, the favour I am about to 
ask. is, that, suh rosA^ you will get me 
music to copy for your theatres, upon the 
same terms as you would give to any^ 
common copyist who was a stranger to 
you. I am now used to privations ; my 
wants arc few ; though accustomed to 
palaces, I can content myself with a sin- 
gle bed' room, up tvt'O pair of stairs ; and 
if you will grant my request, you will 
cnulilo me to [xissess the high gratiBca- 
tion of earning iny morsel by the work of 
my hands.’* 

t was moved almost to tears, by the 
application, and was at a loss what to 
answer, but thought of what Lear says, 

•• Take physic, pomp 1” 

and “ to what man may be reduced.” 1 
told him I thought 1 could procure him 
as much copying as he could do, and he 
appeared quite delighted ; and the next 
day 1 procured plenty for him. He rose 
by day-liglit to accomplish his task— -was 
at work all day — and at night, full dress- 
ed, in the Opera House in the pit. While 
there, he felt himself Duke. D’Aguillon ; 
.ind no one ever suspected him to be a 
drudge in the morning, copying music 
fur a shilling per sheet : and strange to 
say, (hat his spirits never drooped : nine 
Englishmen out of ton under such cir- 
cumstances would have destroyed them- 
selves ; but the transitory peace of mind 
he enjoyed was not of long duration ; an 
order came from the Alien OlTlce for him 
and his friends to leave England in two 
days ; they took an , aifectionate leave of 
me : the Duke went to Hamburgh, and 
there wa-s condemned to be shotJ They 
told me that he died like a hero. 

He hud a favourite Danish dog, a beau- 
tiful animal, which he consigned to my 
protection, until, as he told me, he had* 
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an opportunity to send for him witli safe- 
ty. I pledged myself to take every care 
of him, and never shall I forget his part- 
ing with this faithful animal ; it seemed 
as,if the last link which held him to so. 
dety was breaking; the dog had been 
the faithful companion of his prosperity 
— his adversity ; he caressed, and shed a 
Hood of tears on quitting it: the scene 
.was grievous ; but I did not tlien think 
that I should never see the Duke more* 

I took every care of bis iwor dog, who, 
missing his kind master, after a little, re- 
fused all itourlshmenty and actually jAned^ 
Oftd died. Yet he survived the being who 
had fed and cherished him. 

Tlie next exhibits more of that silly 
stuff ever and anon introduced with- 
out point, and for no purpose what- 
ever but to let us know that Kelly 
enjoyed the countenance and society 
of Princes, Dukes, Earls, Baronets, 
&c. It contains, also, a somewhat 
felicitous sketch of the late Richard 
Cumberland, reminding us not a lit- 
tle of how well Gil Bias Infs off the 
Archbishop of Grenada in that truly 
impassioned absurdity of human va- 
nity Mid foible, “ tul author all 

OVER. 

It was in this year that Mr Cumber- 
land, tluj author, promised my friend, 
.Jack Bannister, to write r. comedy for 
his benefit, which was to be interspersed 
with songs, for Mrs Jordan, which he 
wished me to compose. He was good 
enough to give Bannister and myself an in- 
vitation to spend a few days with him, at 
his hou.se at Tonbridge Wells, in order 
that he might read his comedy to u.s ; and 
as we were both interested in its success, 
we accepted his invitation ; but fearing 
that we might not find our residence with 
him quite so pleasant as we wished, we a* 
greed, previously to leaving tgwn, that 
Mrs Crouch should write me a letter, stat- 
ing, that Mr Taylor requested me to return^ 
to London immediately, alwut .some 
Opera concerns ; by which measure we 
could take our departure without giviner 
offence to our host, if we did not like our 
quarters, or remain with him if we did. 

Jack Bannister rode down on horse- 
back, knd I mounted^ the top of the Ton- 
bridge coach. Seated on the roof were two 
very pretty girls and two livery serveuts ; 
this par^ 1 soon discovered were on the- 
establishment of the Duchess of Leinster 
following her Grace to Tonbridge Well^ 
whither she had gone Uie day before. 
While ascending Court Hilt, 

we overtook-. Bannister on horseback. 
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who calloil out to me I What, IMichacl ! 
\v!io would have expected to see you 
0)1 the h)p of the stage ? I hope you 
have brought your curling-irons with you; 
1 shall want my hair dressed before din- 
ner ; come to me to the Sussex Hotel. 
Tonbridge Wells is very full, and 1 dare 
say you ivill get plenty of custom, both 
as a shaver and dresser.'’ 

At the conclusion of this harangue, he 
liailo me good-day, put spurs to his honsc, 
and rode away. 

I resolved to follow up the joke ; and 
when the coach stopped at Seven Oaks, ( 
sat down to dinner (my luncheon) with 
the servants, in the room allotted to out* 
side passengers. We grew quite familiar ; 
the lady’s maid and the two footmen 
promised mcliieir protection, and declared 
that they would do every thing in their 
power to get me custom ; although they 
could not invito me to call and see them 
at the Duchess’s house, liecausrc nothing 
hut the most rigid stinginess was prac* 
tiscil there. “ I suppose,” said I, “ you 
can give one a glass of ale now and 
then ?” 

“ Ale !” said on? of the footmen, “ bless 
your he'irt, wc never have ale, never see 
such a tiling, — nothing but small beer, I 
.issure you.” 

Until we armed at our journey’s end, 
the abigjils and knights of the shoulder* 
kn >t k.'pt entertaining me with anecdotes 
of the family, which w'cro not very Jiat- 
tcring, 1 confess, but which I believe to 
have been fahe, having had for many 
years the pleasure of knowing her Grace, 
the Duchess, and Mr Ogilvie her hus- 
band. 

On our parting where the coach set u.s 
down, we all vowed eternal friendship, 
and I got to Mr Cumberland’s in time 
for dinner. 1'he party amsisted of my- 
self, Bannister, .Mrs Cumberland, an a- 
grceablc, well-informed old lady, and our 
ho‘:t, who, by the hyc, duringdinner, called 
his wife “ mamma.” We passed a plea- 
sant evening enough, but wine was scarce ; 
however, what we had was excellent, and 
what was wanting in beverage was amply 
supplicfl in converse sweet, and the de- 
lights of hearing the reading u (lye-act 
comedy. 

Five acts of a play, read by its author 
after trn^ arc at any time opiates of the 
most determined nature, even if one has 
risen late and moved little; but with 
such a predisposition to somnolency as 1 
found the drive, the dust, the sun, the 
air, the dinner, and a little sensible con- 
versation h'ld induced^ what was to be 
expected ? Long before the end of the 
nd act I was fhst. as a church— a 
ight tendency to snoring .tendered this 
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misfortune more .ippalling than it other- 
wise would have been ; .nul the num- 
bci'lcs*! kicks which I received iincler the 
table from Bannister, served only to vary, 
by (its and starts, the melody with which 
nature chose to accom|xiny my sliimbcrc;. 

When it is recollected, that our host 
and render had served Sheridan as a model 
for Sir Fretful, it may he supposed that 
he was somewhat irntated by my inex- 
cuscablc surrender oi iny^ielf : but no ; 
he closed his jwoceedings and his manu- 
script at the end of the second act, and 
wt* adjourned to a rntiomil supper upon a 
cold mutton- bone, and dissipated in two 
tuml)Iers of weak red wine and water. 

When the repast ended, the bard con- 
diiclcd us to our bed -rooms : the apart- 
ment in which I was to sleep v'as his 
study ; he paid me the compliment to 
say, he hud a little tent-bed put up there, 
which he ahvays appropriated to his fa- 
vourite guest. The bookcase at the 
side,” he added, “ was filled with his 
own writings.” 

I bowed, and said, “ T dare say, Sir, I 
shall sleep very soundly.” 

“ Ah ! very good,” said he ; “I un- 
derstand you, — a hit, Sir, a palpable hit ; 
you moan being so close to my writings, 
they w’lll act as a sojxirific. You arc a 
good soul. Mr Kelly, but a very drowsy- 
one — God bless you — you are a kind 
creature, to come into the country to 
listen to my nonseni-e — hL‘Ouas noches ! as 
wc say in Spain — gixul-night. I hoi>e 
it will be line w-cather for yon to walk 
about in the morning ; for I think, witli 
Lord Falkland, who said bo pitied un- 
learned gentlemen on a rainy day — umph 
-good-night, God bless you, — you are 
so kind.” 

I could plainly perceive, that the old 
gentleman was not ovrr-pleascil, but I 
really had no intention of giving him 
oiTence, He was allowed, how'ever, to be 
one of the most sensitive of men, when 
his own writings were spoken of ; anil 
moreover, reckoned Envious in the high- • 
est degree. 

He had an inveterate dislike to Mr 
Sheridan, and would not allow him the 
praise of a good dramatic writer, which, 
considering the ridicule Sheridan had 
heaped upon him in “ The Critic,” is not 
surprising. — That piece was wormwood 
to him : he was also very sore at what 
Sheridan had said of him, before he drew 
his portrait in that character. 

The anecdote Mr Sheridan told me. 
When Aie ‘‘ School for Scandal” came 
out, Cumberland’s children prevailed up- 
on their father to take them to see it ; — 
they had the .stage-box— their father wa.s 
seated behind' them ; and a.s the story 
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was told by a gciitlouiau, a friend of 
Slicridan'si who was dose by, every tiine . 
the children laughed at what was going 
in on the stage, he pinched them, and 
said, ‘‘ What are you laughing at, iny 
dear little folks ? you should not laugh, 
iny angels ; there is nothing to laugh at 
—and then, in an under tone, keep still, 
you little dunces.” 

Sheridan having been told of this, said 
“ it '\as very ungrateful in Cumberland 
to have been displeased with his poor 
children, for laughing at my comedy ; for 
I went the other night to see his trejj^edy^ 
and laughed at it fiom beginning to end^** 

But with all the irritability which so 
frequently belongs to dramatists, Mr 
Cumlierland was a perfect gentleman in* 
his manners, and a good classical scholar, 

I was walking with him on the pantiles 
one morning, and took the op[X)rtuiiity 
of telling him (which was the truth) that 
his dramatic woiks \yere in great re- 
quest at Vienna ; and that his “ West 
Indian,” and “ Brothers,” particularly, 
were first-rate favourites; this pleased 
the old man so much, that (I flattered 
myself) it made him forget my drowsy 
propensities. 

He took me up to the top of Mount 
Ephraim, where we met the Duchess of 
Leinster and a lady walking ; — she had 
just got out of her carriage, and the two 
identical footmen who had been on the 
stage-coach with me were w'alking be- 
hind her. She stopped to speak to Mr 
Cumberland ; and never shall 1 forget. the 
countenance of the servants, wdien her 
Grace said, “■ Mr Kelly, I 'am glad to see 
you, havU you been long here ?” 

I replied) “ No, madam, only two 
days.” ' 

“ Did you come down alone ?” said the 
Duchess. 

“• Not ^jntirely,” said f } “I ianae 
down on the coach, and I assure you, met 
with some very pleasant, chatty compa- 
flionst who amused me very much, by a 
variety of anecdotes about themselves, 
and their masters and mistresses*” While 
I was saying this, I kept looking at my 
two sworn friends, the footmen, who 
seemed struck with iifouder and surprise. 

‘‘ Well,” said the Duciiess, I hope 
this place will agree with you.” 

I said, “ I fear not, for I am extreme- 
ly partial to tnalt liqUor,' and 1 am told 
that it is execrable here and that in the 
very first houses, tme meets with nothing 
but bad small beer.” 1 again -^oked ht 
my friends, and I am sure th^ W'ished 
me at Jericho; for it was evident, by 
their countenances, that they w’cro afrdid 
I should betray their con lidenco, and. the)? - 


seemed quite relieved when they saw me 
make my bow and walk away. 

A letter arrived the next morning, as 
we had planned, which called me to Lon- 
don : \vu informed our host, that we were 
obliged to quit his hospitable roof early 
the Ibllovi'ing day. ‘‘ My children,” said 
he, “■ I regret that you must leave your 
old bard, but bu^inlss must be attended 
to ; and as this is the last day I am to 
have the pleasure of your com|)ar)y, when 
you return from your evening’s rambles 
on the pantiles, I will give you what I 
call a treat.” 

After dinner, Bannister and myself 
w'ent to the library. “ What,” .said I to 
Bannister, “ can be the treat Cumber- 
land has promised us to-night ? 1 sup*, 

pose he took notice of your saying at din- 
ner, that your favourite meal was supper, 
and he intends, as w'e are going aw^ay to- 
morrow morning, to give us some little 
delicacies.” Bannister j>rofessed entire 
ignorance, and some doubt ; und on our 
return from our walk, we found Cum- 
berland, in his parlour, waiting for us. 
As I had anticipated, the cloth w'as laid 
for supper, and in the middle of thp tablp 
w'as a large dish with a cover on it. 

When we were seated, with appetites 
keen, and eyes fixed upon the mysterious 
dainty, our host, after some preparation, 
desired a servant to remove the cover, 
and on the dish lay another manuscript 
play. “ There, my boy,” said he, “ there 
is the treat which I promised you ; that, 
Sirs, is my Tiberius, in five acts ; and 
after we have had our sandwdeh and wine 
and water, I will read you every word of 
it. I am not vain, but I do think it 
by Var the best play I ever wrote, and I 
think -y ou’d say so.” 

’ 'The threat itself W’as horrible ; the 
reading sauce was ill suited to the light 
supper, and neither popy nor Mandra- 
gdre, nor cVen the play of the preceding 
evening, would have been half so bad as 
bis. Tiberius ; but will the reader believe 
that it w'as no joke, but all in earnes^ 
and that he actually ftiifllled his horrid 
promise, and. read the tliree first acts?, 
but seeing violent symtitoms of oar .old 
complaint coming oyer da, he propds^d 
that We should go to bed, and, in the 
morning, that he should treat us, before 
w'u by reading the fourth and fifth 

acts ; but we saved bitn the trouble, for 
we were off before he vas out of hi.s bed. 
^iich are the perdiT'and hair-breadth 
’scapes which atisend' the guests of dra- 
matists who live in the con ntry . 

But to do *Mr Kelly ail. justice, 
jand, relitince may be pla^ 
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ced on their lidc lity, we hesitate not 
to state; that his second volume con- 
tains a good number of interesting 
and amusing anecdotes. Wc wish 
our limits could admit more; parti- 
cularly‘of those relating to Sheridan, 
that strange anomaly in literature 
and politics. The following ^iiccount 
of the first perforhiance of his Pi- 
zarro is peculiarly characteristic of 
the man. 

On the 24th of May, 1799, Mr She- 
ridan's celebrated play of “ Pizatro,** 
from Kotzebue, was produced; it was 
admirably acted, and I had the proud 
distinction of having iny name joined 
with that of Mr Sheridan in its produc-^ 
tion, having been selected by him to com- 
pose the whole of the music. 

Expectation was on tip<toe ; and 
strange as it may appear, “ Pizarro** was 
advertised, and every box in the house 
taken, before the fourth act of the play 
was begun by the author ; nor had I one 
single word of the poetry for w'hich 1 w'as 
to compose the music. Day after day was 
I attending on Mr Sheridan, representing 
that time w'as flying, and that nothing 
was done for me. His answer uniformly 
was, “ Depend upon it, my dear Wic, 
you shall have plenty of matter to go on 
with to-morrow — but day after day, 
that morrowr came not, which, as my 
name w^as advertised as the com])oser of 
the music, drove me half crazy. 

One day I was giving a dinner to the 
Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of Ormond, 
(then l-iord Ormond,) my valued friend 
Sir Charles Bauipfylde, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, George Colman, J. Richardson, M. 
Lewis, and John Kemble ; and, about 
ten o’clock, when I was in the full en- 
joyment of this charming society, Mr 
Sheridan appeared before us, and inform- 
ed my friends, that he must cany me oif 
with him, that moment, to Drury-Lane ; 
begged they would excuse my absence 
for one hour, and he would return With 
me. J saw it wo^Id be useless to cotitra- 
dkt him, so L went to the theatre, and 
found the sta^ and house lighted up, as 
it would have be^n for a public perform- 
ance ; not a human being there, except 
ourselves, the painters, and carpenters; 
and all this preparation was merely that 
he might see two scenes, those of Pizar. 
ro*a tent, and the Temple of ^he Sun. 

The great author established himself 
in the centre of the pit, with a large bowl 
of negus on the tiench before him ; nor 
w'uuld he move hntll Jt was flnishetb.. 1 
iiipostalated with bfdf •upon the cruelty 
jef not lotting me have the word# which I 


had to compose, not to speak of his ha- 
ving taken me away from my friends, to 
see scenery and machinery, with which, 
as I was neither painter, nor carpenter, 
nor machinist, I could have nothing to 
do : his answer w^as. that be wish^ me 
to sec the Temple of the Sun, in which 
the choriusses and inarches w^ere to con.i 
over the platform. “ To-morrow,” sair* 
be, I promise I will come and take a 
cutlet with you, and tell you all you have 
to do. My dear Mic, you know you can 
depend upon me ; and I know that I can 
depend ujion you ; but these bunglers of 
carpenters require looking after,” 

After this promise, we returned to my 
house; 1 found my party waiting ; nor 
* did wc separate until live o’clock in the 
morning. 

To my utter surprise, the next day, 
according to his own appointment, Mr 
Sheridan really came to dinner : after the 
cloth was removed, he proposed business. 

I Jiad pen, ink, music-paper, and a 
small piano-forte, (which the Duke of 
Queensberry had given me, and which he 
had been accustomed to take with him in 
his carriage, when he travelled,) put upon 
the table with our wine. My aim was, 
to discover the situations of the different 
chorusses and the marches, and M r She- 
ridan’s ideas on jthe subject ; and he gave 
them in the following manner : — “ In inc 
Temple of the Sun,” said he, “ 1 want 
the virgins of the sun, and their high 
priest, to chaunt a solemn invocation to 
their deity.”— I sang two or three bars of 
music to him, w'hich I thought corres- 
ponded with w'hat he wished, and mark- 
ed them dow'n. He then made a sort of 
rumbling noise with his voice, (for he had 
not the smallust idea of turning a tune,) 
resembling a deep gruff bow, wow', wow ; 
but though there was not the slightest re- 
semblance of an air in the noise he made, 
yet so clear were his ideas of effect, that 
f perfectly understood his meaning 
though conv^ed through the medium ol 
a bow, 'wow', wow. Having done this, 
and pointed out their several' situations, 
he promised me, faithfully, that 1 should 
have the poetry in a couple of'days ; and, 
marvellous to say, he actually did send 
me Cora’s song, which Mrs Jordan sang ; 
and the trio, sling by Mrs Crouch, Miss 
Decamp, and Miss l.^nk, “Fly aw'ay, 
timei”— which they m^de veay edbetive. 
The poetry of the last, how'ever, was 
written by iny good -fritnd, Mr Richard- 
son ; the song really by himself. Having 
extracted these, I saw that it was perfect- 
ly ridiculous to expect the poetry of the 
chorusses from the abthor of the play ; 
and as 1 knew a lUecary gentleman, 
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whose poverty, if not his will, would con- 
sent to assist me, I gave him Mr Sheri- 
dan’s ideas, as 1 had caught them fVom 
nis bow, wow, wows, and got him to 
- write words to them, which he did very 
well, at least well enough to answer my 
purpose.^ 

But if this were a puzzling situation for 
a com|K)ser, what will my readers think 
of that in which the actors were left, 
when 1 state the fact, that, at the time 
the house was overflowing op the first 
night’s ix'rformance, all that was written 
of the play was actually rehearsing, and 
that, incredible as it may ap|)ear, until 
the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs 
Siddons, nor Charles Kemble, nor Barry- 
more, had all their speeches for the fifth ? 
Mr Sheridan was up stairs in the promp- 
ter’s room, where he was writing the last 
part of the play, while the earlier parts 
were acting ; and every ten minutes he 
brought down as much of the dialogue as 
he had done, piece-meal, into the green- 
room, abusing himself and his negligence, 
and making a thousand winning and 
soothing aiKjlogies, for having kept the 
performers so long in such painful sus- 
pense. 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan’s cha- 
racter was, his penetrating knowledge of 
the human mind ; for no man warf more 
careful in his carelessness ; he was quite 
aware of his power over his performers, 
and of the veneration in which they held 
his great talents : had he not been so, he 
would not have ventured to keep them 
(Mrs Siddons particularly) in the dread- 
ful anxiety which they were suffering 
through the whole of the evening. Mrs 
Siddons told me, that she was in an agony 
of fright; but Sheridan perfectly ""knew, 
that Mrs Siddons, C. Kcmhle, and Barry- 
more, were quicker in study than any 
other performers concerned ; and that he 
could trust them to be perfect in what 
they had to say, even at half-an -hour’s 
notice. And the event proved that he 
was right- 

* The following scene took plaee at 
. tlie Opera-House : Mrs Billingtoti, 
and her daughter, Grassini^ were 
engage^ to appear singly, oil alter- 
iiate Tuesdays and Satilrdaiys. 

This silly engagement had, one Tues- 
day night, nearly shut up the house* It 
was Mrs Billington’s turn to perforno, 
but she \VaS taken with so severe a hoarse- 
ness that she could nut sing a note, nor, 
indeed, leave her bed- . Qrassinl was en- 
treated by Mr Goold to sing in her stead, 
but she declared that no power on eartlt 
should induce her to do so, as Saturd^ 
was hex nighc, and not Tuesday* I did, 


all in my power, liy every argument^ to 
prevail upon her, but the inexorable syren 
was deaf to my entreaties. 1 found there 
was no method to gain any point but by 
a ruK de guerre^ and to fib through thick 
and thin. 

Fibbing, as I delicately call it, is a ne- 
cessary accomplishment for the stage-ma- 
nager of an Italian Opera House; without 
it, one of .the most difficult and necessary 
objects could never be attained, (I mean, 
keeping the ladies quiet-) The art is only 
to be acquired by practice, aided by a 
certain proportion of impudence ; in nei- 
ther of which 1 was altogether deficient. 
For instance, I said, upon this occasion, 

“ My dear Grassini, as manager, 1 ought 
to prevail upon you to perform, but as a 
performer myself, I enter certainly into 
your feelings, and think you perfectly 
right not to sing out of your turn — the 
Saturday is yours— but what 1 say to you, 

I trust you will not repeat to Mr Gooki, 
as it might be of serious injury to me.” 

“ Depend upon it, my dear Kelly,” 
said Grassini, “ I will not ; I look upon 
you, by what you have just said, to be 
my sincere friend.” 

As I was leaving the room, I said, 

“ To be sure, it is rather unlucky you do 
not sing to-night, for this rnorninga mes- 
sage came from the Lord Chamberlain’* 
Office,, to announce the Queen’s intention 
to come incog., accompanied by the Prin- 
cesses, purposely to see you perform, and 
a loge g! Hit is actually ordered to be pre- 
pared for them, where they can perfectly 
see 'and hear without being seen by the 
audience ; but, of course, I’ll step myself 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and 
state that you are confined to your bed, 
and express your mortification at disap- 
pointing the Royal Party ” 

“ 8top, Kelly,” said she; “ what you 
now say alters the case ; if Her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte wdshes to se^ “ La Vir- 
gine del Si>le,” and to hear- me, I am 
bound to obey Her M^^esty's conimai^ai 
—go, then, to Goold, and tell him I wMI , 
sing.” 

> iSih9 accordingly dJ4 perform on tho 
Tqesday.. ,Wh?n I went into her djpss* 
ingoXoom after the first act, Her 
not having arrived, Grassini shsp^ing 
that I had made up a story to cajole her, 
taxed me with the trick, and lyhcn I con- 
fessed it, she took it very good naturedlyt 
and joined in. the longh at her own ere- 4 
dullty. The ilfelwig respect to the wishes, 
of our excelled Queen Charlotte wWeit .i; 
she evinced, did her infinite ciedit* 

Poor G^ge Frederick Cooke ! that 
strange p^iiomenon of Uie itage,— • 
that e«qentric,,a«d wing genius,— 
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that anomaly of splendid professional 
talents, unaided by study ; and of de- 
votional excesses in ebriety ! Every 
theatrical biographer has something 
new to communicate of Cooke's be- 
coming unmanned by his favourite 
indulgences. We do not think the 
following is related in the pages of 
Dunlap or Boaden : 

The same season, in conjunction with 
Attwood, I composed, for Covent Garden, 
an operatic play, called Adrian arid 
Orrilla.” Cooke played the imrt of the 
Prince in it, and the very deuce he had like 
to have played with it, for on the morn- 
ing of the day on which the piece was to 
bo performed, he came to rehearsal so in* 
toxicated, that he could scarcely stand. 
Both the author and myself were on the 
stage, alarmed, as may well be imagined, 
for the fate of a play, the principal serious 
character of which was to be performed 
by a man dead drunk. 

We were determined not to let our 
play be acted. Mr Kemble, on the con- 
trary, (who then was stage manager, as 
well as co-proprietor with Mr Harris,) 
insisted that the play should be done, at 
all risks. Mr Hams was sent for, to de- 
cide. In the interim, Cooke was pour- 
ing out a volley of abuse against Kem- 
ble, calling him, “ Black Jack,*’ &c., all 
which Kemble bore with Christian pa- 
tience, and without any reply. At length 
Mr Harris, with his faithful ally on all 
emergencies, the late James Brandon, the 
box book-keeper, on seeing Cooke’s situa- 
tion, decided that .the play should not be 
performed on that night ; but that Kem- 
ble should make an apology to the au- 
dience, on the plea of Cooke’s sudden in- 
disposition ; which Kemble refused to do. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war.” 

Harris declared he would have the 
play changed. Kemble, on the contrary, 
was as peremptory to hav6 it performed, 
and vowed, that if it were changed, under 
the pretence of Cooke’s indisposition, he 
he would go forwaijd to the audience, and 
inform them of the true cause of thdr 
di8appo{ntmell^ 

Harris said, ** Mr Kemble, don’t talk 
to me in this manner. I am chief pro- 
prietor here, and will have whatever 
orders I give, obeyed.” 

1 shall always remember Kemble’s 
countenance, when, with the greatest 
calmness, lie replied : • 

“ Sir, you are a proprietor— so am I. 
I borrowed a sum of money to come into 
this property. How am I to repay those 
bb lent me that money, if you, from 
‘ placed lenity toward^ 


who is repeatedly, from intoxication, dis- 
appointing the public, choose to risk the 
dilapidation of the theatre, and thereby 
cause my ruin? By Heavens, I swear 
the play shall be acted !” 

Words were getting to a very high 
pitch, when Brandon coaxed Cooke into 
his house, put him to lied, and applied 
napkins, steeped in cold water, to his 
head, in the hopes of sobering him. He 
slept from twelve till five o’clock, when 
he took some very strong coffee, which 
brought him to his senses, and he con- 
sented to play the part ; and considering 
all circumstances, I was struck with as- 
tonishment to see how finely he acted it. 
To be sure, be had nearly made one 
trifling omission, namely, cutting out the 
whole plot of the piece. And had it not 
been for the promptness and presence of 
mind of Miss Smith (now Mrs Bartley) 
who played the character (and finely she 
did play it,) of Madame Clermont, he 
would have succeeded in doing so. “ Oh ! 
that men should put an enemy into their 
mouths, to steal away their brains !” 

No man, when sober, was better con- 
ducted, or possessed more affability of 
manners, blended with sound sense and 
good nature, than Cooke ; he had a fine 
memory, and was extremely well inform- 
ed. I asked him, when he was acting at 
Brighton one day, to dine with me and 
Mrs Crouch ; and we werp delighted with 
his conversation and gentleman-hkc de- 
portment. He took his wine cheerfully ; 
and, as he was going away, 1 urged him 
to have another bottle ; his reply was, 
“ Not one drop more. I have taken as 
much as 1 ought to take ; 1 have passed 
a deligjitful evening, and should I drink 
any more wine, I might prove a disagree- 
able companion, therefore good-night 
and aw'ay he went. Nor could I then 
prevail upon him to stop. 

In the memorable lime of the O. 1*. 
riot, some of the actors belonging to Co- 
vent-Garden seemed to enjoy the disa- 
greeable situation in which Kemble, as 
manager, stood* I was one night in Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, when one of them 
absolutely and roundly asserted^ that Kem- 
ble was but an indifibrent actor. Cooke 
was in the green-room at the time, and I 
said, “ What do you think of the asser- 
tions of those gentlemen, ' Mr Cooke ; do 
you think Kemble an indifferent actor ?” 

No, Sir,” he tcjilied ; “ I think him 
a very great one ; and those who say the 
contrary are envious men, and not wor- 
thy, as actors, to wipe his shoes.” It 
gave me unspeakable pleasure, to hear 
him give so liberal an opinion of my es- 
teemed friend, even though the expres- 
sion of it was somewhat of the coarsest. 
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Afr Kelly records several instances 
of those gross inattentions and de-. 
lays of Sheridan, in matters where 
his own interest and reputation were 
specially at stake.' Mr Moore ^s ex- 
cellent Biography of Sheridan cor- 
roborates some of these, particularly 
Mr Sheridan’s abuse of himself in a 
Newspaper, about the duel with 
Mathews, and his intention of a re- 
ply but which Was never made. We 
can find room only for the follow- 
ing : . 

Musical pieces were often performed at 
Drury-Lane : among others, Mr Sheri- 
dan’s opera of “ The Duenna,” in which 
I performed the part of Ferdinand. It 
was customary with me, when 1 played 
at night’, to read my part over in the 
morning, in order to refresh my memory, 
Due morning, after reading the part of 
, Ferdinand, I left the printed* play of 
“ The Duenna,” as then acted, on the 
table. On my return home, after having 
taken my ride, I found Mr Sheridan 
reading it, and with pen and iak before 
him correcting it, said tf) mo, Do 
you act the part of Ferdinand fn>m this 
printed copy ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and add- 
ed, “ that I had done so for twenty 
years.” 

“ Then,” said he, “ you have been 
acting great nonsense.” He examined 
every sentence, and corrected it all 
through before he left me ; the correct 
tions I have iiqw, in his own hand-writ- 
ing. What could prove his negligence 
more, than correcting an opera in the 
year 1807, which he had written in 1775, 
and then for the first time examining it, 
and abusing the manner in which it 
was piintcd ? 

I know, however, of many instances of 
his negligence, equally strong, two of 
which I will adduce ,as tolerable good 
specimens of character. 1 can vouch for 
their authenticity. 

Mr Gotobed, the Duke of Bedford’s 
Attorney, put a distress into Drury'*Lane 
Thfeatre, for non-payment of the gtouhd- 
rent; and the chandeliers, wur^robe, 
^cnery, &c. were to ^ sold ^ ^tolisfy’ 
his Grace’s claim. Sheridan,' aroused 
and alarmed at the threat, wrote a letter 
to the Duke, requesting him to let his 
claira be put in a state of liquidation, by 
Mr Gotobed’s recrivlng, out of the pit- 
door money, X. 10 'per night, iinUl the 
debt should be paid; this w^*" agreed 
upon by his Grace.. More than a twel^- 
month passed, and Shei^an' was astonish- 
ed at receiving no reply to bis letter. In 
on angry mood he went to Mr Gotobed^s ^ 


house, in Norfolk Street (I was with him 
at the lime), complaining of the trans- 
action ; when Mr Gotobed assured him, 
on his honour, that the Duke had sent an 
answer to his letter'above a year before. 
On hearing this, Sheridan went home, 
examined the table on which all his lettera 
were thrown, and amongst them found 
the Duke’s letter, unopened, dated more 
than twelve months back. To me, this 
did not^ippcar very surprising, for, when 
numbers of letters have been brought to 
him, at my house, I have seen him con- * 
sign the greatest part of them to the fire, 
unopened. 

The loss I sustain^ by Mr Sheridan’s 
death I can but faintly depict : he was, aa 
a companion and friend, to rne beyond 
measure invaluable ; his readiness and 
taste were conspicuous ; his wit, though ' 
luxuriant and unbounded, never intru- 
sive ; and during the fivc-and-twenty 
j'ears through ivhich I enjoyed his friend- 
ship and society, I never heard him say a 
single word that could wound the feelings 
of a human being. 

His quickness in WTiting may be jud- 
ged by the circumstances I have already 
mentioned, relative to the state in which 
his “ Fizarro” was produced, and ho 
made a similar exertion nt the time ho 
brought out “ The Critic.” Two days 
previous to the performance, the last 
scene was not written : Dr Ford, and Mr 
Linley, the joint proprietors, began to 
get nervous and fidgetty, and the actors 
w'ere absolutely au dhcspoh\ especially 
King, who was not only stage-manager, 
but had to play Pulf ; to him was assign- 
ed the duty of hunting down and worry- 
ing Sheridan about the last Scene ; day 
after day passed, until, as I have just 
said, , the lust day bUt two arrived, and it 
made not its appearance. 

At last, Mr Linley, his father-in-law, 
who was pretty well aware of his ha- 
bits, hit upon a stratagem. ^ night-re- 
hearsal of “.The eVitic” was ordered** , 
and Shcrifdan having . dined with Linley* / 
was prevailed uj)Oi\ logo: while they were r 
on the stage. King whispered Shepdap; 
that be had somkhing paSicul^ 

and l^ged he woukl steg into 
ml secopd greed-room. Accordingly, She- 
ridan w^nt, and there found a taji>lc, u ith 
pens, ink, and paper, a gooji fire, an armed 
chair at the ^able, and two bottles of 
claret, with a dish of anchovy sandwiches. 
The moment he got into the room, King 
stepped out, and |ocked‘the door, itrtme- 
diatcly after whicn, Linley and Ford Came 
up and told the author, ihaty'iintU he 
had written the sceno, he would 1^ kept, 
where he.iwas. . ^ ' 'v\ . 
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Sheridan took this decided measure in 
good part ; he ate the anchovies, finished 
the claret, wrote the scene, and laughed 
heartily at the ingenuity *of the contriv- 
ance. 

After so many unequivocal expres- 
sions of unbounded admiration of 
Sheridan, and of gratitude for his 
kindness and attachment to the Au- 
thor, we think what follows is given 
with a very bad grace indeed on the 
, part of Kelly. It is injurious to the 
memory of the man he delights to 
honour) and it exhibits a degree of 
meanness, which, with all Sheridan's 
faults, we cannof suppose him to 
have been capable of. 

Another story of him I shall give, lie- 
cause it is very little known, if known at 
tUl. Mr Harris, the late proprietor of 
Covent-Garden, who had a great regard 
for Sheridan, had at difterent times fre- 
quent occasions to meet him on business, 
and made appointment after appointment 
with him, not One of which Sheridan ever 
kept. At length Mr Harris, wearied 
out, begged his friend Mr Palmer, of 
Bath, to see Mr Sheridan, and tell him, 
that unless he.kept the next appointment 
made for their meeting, all acquaintance 
between them must end for ever. 

Sheridan expressed great sorrow for’ 
what had been in fact inevitable, and fixed 
one o'clock the next day to call upon Mr 
Harris ut the theatre. At about three he 
actually made his appearance in Hart- 
Street, where he met Mr Tregent, the ce- 
lebrated French watchmaker, who was 
extremely theatrical^ and had been the 
intimate fW^nd of Garrick. 

Sheridan told him, that.he was on his 
way to call upon Harris. 

“ I have just left him,” said 'fregent, 
‘*'jn a violeift passion, having waited for 
you ever since one o’clock.” * 

What, have you been doing at the 
theatre aaid Sheri^n. 

“ Why/’ replied Tregent t Harris 
is goihg to make Bata I^dl^ a ptesent 
ota. gold watch, and I have taken him 
half a dozen, itr order that he may chOW 
, one foir-that purpose.” ; , ^ 

** Ipdecd,” said SheHdah. 

They wished each other gOOd-day, and 
parted*, 

Mr Sheridan proceeded to Mr Harris's 
room, and when he addre«^ him, It w'as 
pretty evident that his wiuit of punctu- 
ality had produced the,j^ffect which Mr 
„ Tregent described^ 

« Well, Sir,’* told Mr Harris ; « I 
eve waited at leaKtt two hours for you 
"" dn t 1 bad almost giiven yon up^ and 


‘‘ Stop, my dear Harris,” said Sheri- ^ 
dan, interrupting him; “I assure you 
these things occur more fVom my misfor- 
tunes than rny faults ; I declare ! thought 
it w'as but one o’clock, for it so happens 
that I have no watch, and to tell you the 
truth, nm too poor to buy one: but when 
the day comes that I can, you will see I 
shall he as punctual as any other man.” 

“ Well, then,” said the unsuspecting 
Harris ; if that be all, you shall not 
long want a watch, for here — (opening 
his drawer) — ui e half a dozen of Tregent’s 
best— choose any one you like, and do me 
the favour of accepting it” 

Sheridan afibeted the greatest surprise 
at the appearance of the watches ; hut 
did as he was bid, and selected certainly 
not the worst for the cadeau, 

A punster. In return for Sheridan’s 
haired of puns, would certainly have 
made a joke of his afiection for watches 
because they go tick ; for myself I have 
too much respect for Mr Sheridan's me- 
mory, to give way to such a propensity. 

We dp not believe one word of 

tbi <5 story. 

The following is no bad specinicii 
of a bamboozle : 

In the midst of all the ^clai and sue* 
cess of this 800*^011 I had returned my in- 
come to the Commissioners of Income 
Tax at £>&00 per annum, which, it ap* 
peered, they did not think a sufficient re- 
turn, and sent' me a summons to appear 
before them on their next day of meeting. 

In consequence of receiving this, I con- 
sulted a kind friend, v ho was my coun- 
sellor on all occasions, who advised me, 
if I felt myself justified by the truth, to 
adhere firmly to the amount which 1 had 
at first fixed. He promised to accom- 
pany me, which he did, and was witness 
to the following conversation between the 
Commissioners and myself. 

*• So, .Mr Kelly, V said one of the men 
of authority, “ you have returned your 
income to us at £.600. per annum 
you tnpst have a very mean opinion of 
ottr understandings. Sir, to think that 
you could induce us to rece|vc"«uch a 
return, when are aware thit' your in- 
come, from yoUr various professional en- 
gagements, must amount to twice or 
three times tha^ .sum.” 

“ Sir,” said f, “ I am free to confc.s.s 
I have erred in my return ; but vanity 
was the cause, and vanity is the badge of 
all my tribe. I have returned myself as 
having per annum, when, in fact, 

I ^ave not five hundred pence of certain 
incomdf ’ 

“ Pray, Sir,” said the commissioner,” 
are yoq not stage-manager of the Opera- 

House f’V, 
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“ Ycg, Sir," saiil I ; “ hut there is not 
even u nominal salary attached to that 
ofllcc ; I perform its duties to giratify my 
love of music." 

“ Well, but Mr Kelly," continued my 
examiner, “ you tcacli ?" 

“ I do. Sir," answered I ; , “ but 1 
have no pupils." 

“ I think,” observed another gentle* 
man, who had not spoken befbre, that 
you are an oratorio and concert singer P" 
You are quite right,” said 1 to my 
new antagonist ; but I have no engage- 
ment.” 

“ Well, but at all events,” obtervied' 
my first inquisitor, “ you have a very 
good salary at Dniry-Lnne,” 

“ A very good one, indeed. Sir,” an- 
swered I ; “ but then it is never paid.” 

“But you have always a fine benefit, 
Sir,” said the other, who seemed to know 
something of theatricals* 

“ Always, Sir,” was my reply ; “ but 
the expenses attending it arc very great, 
and whatever profit remains after defiray- 
ing them, is mortgaged to liquidate debtsl 
incurred by building my saloon. The 
fact is, Sir, I am at present very like St. 
Cicorge’s Hospital, supported by voluntary 
contrilmtions, and have even less certain 
income, than I felt sufilciently vain to re- 
turn.” 

This unafiTected exposd made the Com- 
missioners laugh, apd the affair ended 
by their receiving my return. The stqjy 
is not very dissimilar to ope told a>{ 
the celebrated Horne Tooke, who, hav- 
ing returned to some Commissioners, un- 
der the same Act, his income at two 
hundred pounds per annum, was ques- 
tioned much in the same mannelr as my- 
self, till at last one of the inquisitors 
said, 

“ Mr Horne Tooke, you are trifling 
with us sadly ; wc are aw^ of the man- 
ner in which you live, the servants you 
keep, the style you maintain ; this can- 
not Ix! done for five times the amount 
you have returned. What other re- 
sources have you ?” 

“ Sir,” said Home Tooke, “ I have, as 
1 have said, only two hundi^ pounds a- 
year ; whatever else I ge^ I beg, borrow, 
or steal ; and it is a peri^t matter of in- 
difference to me to which of those three 
sources you attribute my surplus income.” 
.^nd thuaended the examination. 

Had these Reminiscences obhtined 
the pufF dimt’* in pript before 
Macklin, our Author's countryWkn, 
wrote his celebrated comedy, the 
chance we think is, that in place of 
a Scotchman^ an . Itishhian would 
have had the honour of ||||in^;|br 
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the portrait of Sir Pertinax Maesy-' " 
cophantl Mr Kelly’s volumes ex- 
hibit throughout so many nrostra- 
tions to titulars, including the !Em-» 
peror of Austria, continental Princes, 
Dukes, Archbishops, Earls, Baronets, 
&c., that we suspect he is one of 
those who can never stand streight 
in the presence of a,grcat man.” If 
you, Mr Editor of the Scots Maga- 
zine,' will send t/s as many sovereigns 
for this article as wc could cite of 
Mr Kelly's phrases to the follow- 
ing effect, we shall wipe our quill 
until Christmas|^ 82 fi, and then nave 
a remnant on hand for some whisky 
punch to digest , our goose. Here 
are the unintermitting phrases : He 
dined .with roe,” — ** I dined with 
him,”-—'' I can boast of having en- 
joyed his kindness and hospitality 
ever since,” and " I aro glad to 
have this public opportunity of ex- 
pressing roy' sense of his kindness, 
with which I have ever been honour- 
ed,” &c. &c. It is at the conclusion 
of the second volume we come to the 
climax, which, of course, must ex- 
hibit no less a potentate than (whom 
we pray long live!) Ilia Gracious 
Majrsty King Groroe IV ! ! ! 

Had His Majesty been pleased to 
nominate Mr Kelly Igffd Lieutenant 
of Ireland, or Govefflor- General of 
India, something like that which fol- 
lows might have been warranted. As 
it stands here, it is in effect a literal 
" flourish of trumpets, and enter 
Tom Tbumb.” 

One superior solace^ under my worst 
visitations, I have indeed piflsessed, which 
yet remains untold. With some, per- 
haps, an avowal of it may draw upon me 
an imputation of pride or vanity ; but, if 
1 know myself, gratitude fs paramount 
with me to either of those passions ; and 
all liberal spirits, I trust, will excuse the 
apparent boost. Let me therefore declare, 
wiriiout equivocation or disguise^ thaitthe 
chief and dearest comfort remaining to 
me in this lifo, Is the proud consciousness 
that I am honoured by the patronage of 
my beloved Monarch. Even ftom my 
earliest arrival in these realms, where 
George the Fourth' how reigns in peace 
and glory, it was my enviable fortune to 
be distinguished by the Boyal favour; 
and the humble individual, who, in 1787, 
was noticed by the Prince of 'Wales, is 
still remembered In, 18t5 by THE KiKdl 

I cannot here rrfrain from mentioning 
a circumstance vhich occurred to me on 
. - ' 'HZ, 
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the 1st of January, 1822, and I sincerely 
trust there will not appear any improprie- 
ty in iny doing so, since it records a trait 
of gracious goodness and consideration in 
His Majesty, which, althougli but one of 
hundred^ to but little known, and richly 
deserves to be universally sow 

On that evening, the King gaveoisplett^^ 
did party at the Pavilioti, and His Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased fo command 
my attendance to hear a concert perform- 
ed by his own One band. His Majesty 
did me the horiour to scat himself beside 
me, and ask me how I liked the music 
which 1 had that day heard in the chapel, 
amongst which, to my surprise, had been 
introduced the Chacoone of Jomclli, per- 
formed in the “ Castle Spectre,” but 
which since hiis been called the Sanctus 
of Jomelli, and is now used in all the ca- 
thedrals and churches in England and the 
Continent, under that title. His Majesty 
was all kindness and condescension in his 
manner towards me; but his kindness 
and condescension did not stop there. 

I had taken with me to Brighton that 
year a god-daughter of mine, Julia Wal- 
ters, whom I have adopted, and whose 
mother has been, for years, my. house- 
keeper and watchful attendant during my 
many severe illnesses. This little girl, 
at live years old, performed the part of 
the Child, in the opera of L’Agnese,” 
under the name of Signora Julia. Am- 
brogetti was so ^uck with my little/7ro- 
that he Vgged 1 would let her 
play the character, which she did with 
grace and intelligence far beyond her 
years. This child asked me to procure 
Iidr a sight of the King, and fixed upon 
the evening in question to press [her re- 
quest, when she might behold him in the 
midst of his Court, surrounded by all that 
was brilliant ipi the' land, and in a palace 
whose splendour,, when illuminated, 
vailed the ipagniAqencc described in the 
“ Arabian Itlgbts*'* 

I toW ray worthy nriend Kramer, the 
excellent master an4 leader of His Ma- 
jesty's private band, the earnest desire of 
little ^ulia, and prevailed upon him to ad- 
mit her behind i^e organ, with a strict 
injunction nut to let herself be seen ; but 
female curiosity, even iou young, 

jircvoilcd, and after the iirat act of the 
concert, ^hen the |)crfornier8 retired to 
lakesqpic refreshment, Julia crept 
from her luding.place behind the organ, 


and seated herself between the kettle 
drums. The King was silting on a sof.i, 
between tlie Princess Esterhazy and the 
Countcss]Licven, and though the orchestra 
was at a distance, His Majesty’s quick eye 
in a moment cau^t a glimpse of the litile 
intruder. 

** Who is that beautiful little child ?” 
said the King. ** Who brought her here ?*’ 
and immediately walked to poor Julia, 
and asked her who she vvas. 

‘‘ I Iielong to K,” said Julia. 

And who the douce is K said His 
hfajesty. 

I W'as seated quite nt the farther end 
of the room, conversing with Sir William 
Kei>pell, and the moment 1 saw what 
was going on, I requested Sir William 
to go to the King, and say that the child 
bclojiged to me, whicli he with great 
good nature did. 

His Majesty kissed poor little Julia ; 
and taking her into his arms, threw her 
over his shoulder, and carried Tier across 
the room to me, and placed her in a 
chair by my skle, saying, with the great- 
est condesgrension, “ Why did you leave 
the child in the cold ? Why not bring'hcr 
intn the room ? If she be ibnd of music, 
bring her here wfienevcr you like.” 

This act of kindness, consideration, 
and goodness, was duly appreciated by 
all who witnessed it, and by me will lie 
ever remembered with the most respcct- 
fai gratitude. On the following evening, 
when I again had the honour of a com- 
mand to the palace, His Majesty was 
pleased to inquire after my pretty little 
girl. My IHend, Prince Hoare, who was 
at Brighton at the time, wrote a few lines 
on the incident. , . ^ ' 

But the lined are not worthy of 
place here. Tliis silly anecdote re- 
minds us of a little song, which we 
have often heard poor Berry, that 
wayward child of Nature, sing in 
our theatre. If KeUy composed the 
music, he has omitt^ it in his ca- 
talogue $ hut “ the burden of the 
song” is tbis^a clown vaunted that 
a Prince him bnee spoken to him : 
being asked what the Prince's words 
were, in which he was so much ho- 
noured, replied, ** He smacked his 
whip at me, and said, You ia^ young 
rascal, get out of my-jray !"# 
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WORKS PREPARING 

LONDON- V ... 

*The ClareBdon Papers, illustmtiye of 
the private and political history 
land during the years 1675 to 176^, by 
Henry Hyde, second fiarl of Claret||on ; 
and Heports of Debates in the House of 
Commons during the interregnum, I^pi 
the year 1656 to 1659, are printing, from . 
the original manuscripts in the possession 
of William Upcott, of the London Insti- , 
tution ; with Explanatiory Notes. 

A It Oman ce, by Ann RadcUiTe^ author 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho, is nearly 
ready for publicationr 

A New Work, by one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses,, is in the press. 

The author of To-Day in Ireland has 
in the press, Yesterday in Ireland, a series 
of Tales. 

Mr Roaden will shortlv publish .Me- 
moirs of the Life of Mra -Siddons, fropi 
authentic documents. 

The Free Speaker, a new series of Es- 
says on Men and Manners, is announced. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach, written by herself, arc nearly 
ready. 

A Thirjd Series of Highways and By- 
Ways, and a second volume of Memoirs 
and Recollections of Count Segur^ are pre- 
paring for publicMtion. 

1^'herc are in the press, Memoirs ilTus-^ 
trati've of. the H istory of^ Eutope during 
the last Twenty-five Years, by a distin- 
guished political character.' 

A new work is annQunccd, by the aii- 
thor of Doblado’i^rLett^ from Spain. ' 

The seventh and eighth volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, be|Qg 
the conclusion of that work', ‘will lA i^orU' 
ly published. ‘ /V, ' * 

A Treatise on’^EducatfeJihj tfj^.Madadbb 
Cam pan, is apnQunced, in one Volume 
small 8vo. , , , 

A Greek and English Dicti<m(if7 on 
the plan of and designed 

chiefly for, the use of schools;. gjoid^^begin-* 
ners in thot langu^e^ Jfe 
by the Acv. Johp Gyores-'- ■ ''.f/ 

Mr Murray has -in the prcss'tlUi Con- 
way Papers, from, the collection of the 
Marquis of Hertford, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

A rev!^ edition of the Memoirs 
the Affairs of Europe, from -the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Death of the Regent 
'of Orleans, by Lord John Russ# 1, is rfllprly 
ready- 

An Enquiry intoj the Origin of tho 
J.aws and Political Ii%Uutiot|yofModeru 
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Europe, and in particular of those in 
England, by George Spence, Esq. of Lin- 
cotn*8-Inn, will speedily be published. 

Mr Henry Hallam has in the press, the 
Constitutional History of England, from 
the'j^cessioD of Henry VII. to the death ' 
of G'corge IL ; in 2 vols. 4to(. 

A complete Collection of Memoirs re- 
lating to the History of Great Britain^ 
with Notes and Illustrations, is announ* ' 
ced for publication by a Literary Society* 

Papers and Collections of Sir. Robert 
Wllmot, Bart., sometime Secretary to . 
the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland, arc . 
printing, in 3 vols. Svo. 

A nevr edition of the Political History 
of India, with an additional chapter on 
the present 8.tate of India, by Sir John 
Malcolm, is In the press. 

A work is itr the press, entitled the In- ' 
fluenpe of Interest, ,pnd Prejudice upon 
Proceedings in Parliament stated, and 
illustrated by what has been done In mut- 
ters relative to Education— ReIision«<-tbe 
Poor— the Com J^aws— Joint* Stock Com- 
panies — the Bank of England apd Bank- 
ponies — and Taxes. 

Recent Discoveries in AfVico, made in 
the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, extend- 
ing across tTie Great Desert, to the tenth 
degree of northern latitude; and from 
Eouha in Bomou, to Sockatoo, the ca- 
pital of the Soudan Empire ; by Major 
Dixon Denham, of his Majesty’s seven- 
teenth regimem of foot, Captain Hugj^ 
of the Royal N4vy j^the su7 
the expedition,) and the late Dr 
wift^ speedily be pubtished, in 
one volume 4to» 

..Ifoyagcs of Discovery, undehaken to 
complete the sprvey of the Western Coast 
of New Holland, betwi^ the years 1817 
and 1722, are annou^p^^fpi* pu|^jy|sation, 
by f^hilip^l^ker commander 

Travels in the the late Jobn: 
Lewis BurcHhardtjfare p^^ing for pub^ 
ijedtion. i . A “ " 

, ?;Pr<JCcedlngbijRft Expedition 
q«tched by hb Majesty’s Government to 
explbt^ the Coast, of Africa, in 

1^21 and 1 8 W'; comprehending ah aci- 
epunt of the Syrtisyand Cyrenaira ; of the 
ancteiit cities epmiposlng the Pcntapolis, 
and other various existing remains; by 
Captain F. W, Ueechey, R*.N*» and H* 
W. Beechey, Esq., arc nearly ready. for 
the press. ^ 

There is announced a work t^ntitlcd 
. - ■ .V . ■ , 5 A . ' ■ 
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i’Modern Di^rovciy, (I’lr&t Series, Voyages 
for llic Discovery of a North-West Pas- 
sage,) the object of which is to present 
the public with a cheap but elegant edi- 
tion of the accounts of the great discover- 
ies made in consequence of the voyages 
and travels which have of late years been 
undertaken, chiefly under the direction of 
the British Govcrnracnt.-~No. I. will 
contain Captain Ross’s Voyage, and Cap- 
tain Parry’s Voyage, Part First; 40 be 
continued monthly. 

An Appendix to Captain Parry’s Jour- 
nal of a Second Voyage for the Disco- 
very of a North-West Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is announced. 

'I’lie Mission from Bengal to Siam, and 
to Hue, the capital of Cochin China, 
never before -'islted by any European, in 
the years 1821-23; by George Finlaison, 
Esq. with an Introduction, and Memoir 
of the author, by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
K.R.S., is nearly ready for the press. 

Anne Boleyn, a Dramatic Poem, by 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, is printing uni- 
formly with the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The second volume of Southey’s His- 
tory of the late War in Spain and Portu- 
gal is in the press. 

Mr Charles Butler announces the Life 
of Erasmus, with Historical Remarks on 
the State of Literature between the 10th 
and Ifith centuries. 

The 1 .ife of General Wolfj, from ori- 
ginal documents, is printing uniformly 
with Mr Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Exccrpia Orutorica, or Selections from 
the Greek Orators, adapted to the use of 
Schools and Universities, are in the press. 
^ Scenes and Characters from Froissart, 
will shortly be published, in 4- vols, fscap. 
8vo. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, with an Analytical Comment, by 
Gabriel Rossetti, Is announced, in 6 vols. 
8vo. This comment, which may tie call* 
ed an analysis of the spirit of Dante, ‘ 
lays open secrets yet unrevealed respecting 
the true signification, the origin, and the 
progress of the |xiem, so that no material 
passage of it will longer remain doubtful, 
cith^ as to the literal or allegorical sense. 
The first volume will be published in 
January. 

An Italian Grammar, by Ferdinand 
Ciciloni, is nearly ready. 

The fourth volume (Mr W. S. Rosens 
translation) of the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto will shortly be published. 

Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
Christianity, by Dr Richard Whateley, 
arc in the press. 

Mr H. Lytton Bulvver’s work on 
Greece will appear early in December, 


; for PuLllrafion- 

entitled .in Autumn in Greece in the year 
1824, comprising sketches of the chaiac- 
tcr, customs, and scenery ot the country, 
with a view of its piesent critical state, in 
Letters addressed to Cliailcs Biinslcy 
Sheridaii, Esq. 

The New Translation of the Bil)lc from 
the original Hebrew text only. Part IV., 
by Jolm Bellamy, will be published in 
December. 

The History of Lymington and its im- 
mediate ncighhovnhood, with a brief ac- 
count of its animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral productions, &c. &c., by David (Har- 
row, of St. John’s (’ollege, Camlnidgc, is 
nearly ready. 

A work of intense interest, in 2 vols. 
8vo., under the title of 'J'lic Reign of 
Terror, is on tlic eve of publication. It 
contains a collection of anilKotic narra- 
tives by eye-witnesses, of the horrors 
committed hy the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Prance, under Marat and llohcs- 
pierre, and is interspersed with biographi- 
cal notices of prominent characteis and 
carious anecdotes, illustrative of a period 
without its parallel in history. 

A Translation of La Sccchia Rapita, 
or the Rape of the Bucket; an Heroic- 
Comical Poem, in Twelve Cantos, from 
the Italian of Alessandro Tassoni, with 
Notes, by James Atkinson, Esq., is in 
the press, in 2 vols, l2ino. 

Mrs Bray, late Mrs Charles Stoihard, 
Author of a Tour in Ni.rmandy, Brit- 
tany, &c, &c., has an Historical Romance 
in the press, entitled Dc Koix ; or, 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the Fourteenth Century, in 3 vols. 

Dr A. T. Thompson has nearly ready 
for publication, a New and Corrected 
Edition of the London'Dispensatory, in 
one large volume, Svo. 

Dr Kelly, Mathematical Examiner at 
the 3'rinity-House, is engaged in mo- 
dernizing the Shipmasters’ Assistant and 
Owners’ Manual, originally compiled by 
Daniel Steel, Esq. 

The third and fourth volumes of Kirby 
and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects, will appear in the course of De- 
cember. 

Messrs .Hurst, Robinson, and Co. an- 
nounce a New Series of the Monthly Re- 
view ; to commence on the 1st of Janu- 
ary next. 

Early in December \vill be published. 
Stories for the Christmas Week, in 2 vols. 

The bon of the lute Mr Butler, whose 
puhlicaiioRs for young persons are so well 
known, has in the press a woik entitled 
the Geography of the GIolic, adapted for 
.senior Pupils in Schools, and for the use 
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of Tiivate Families. Mr Butler is also 
printing a brief Memoir of liia I. ate 
Father. 

iMr Pugin’s Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy, engraved by J. and II. Le 
Keux, will Iks completed in the ensuing 
year. The first gentleman has loteJy re- 
turned from that part of France, Vlth a 
large collection of drawings, memorandas, 
documents, and casts frctii various build- 
ings. From such rqatcrials the antiquary 
and architect may fairly calculate on ac- 
curate and satisfjctory illustrations of 
history. No. 1?. of the work will appear 
in February next. 

The patrons and admirers of historical 
painting will be gratified to learn that 
George Jones, U.x\., has just returned 
from a tour through Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, enriching his portfolio 
as he passed through each of those inter- 
esting countries. The public may, there- 
fore, look forward to many valuable pro- 
ductions from the faithful pencil of this 
justly-esteemed artist. 

Domestic Preacher ; or, Short Dis- 
courses from the MSS. of some Eminent 
Ministers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hints for Ministers and Churches. By 
the late Uev. Andrew Fuller. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Jane Taylor. 
By her Brother, Mr Isaac Taylor, jun. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 

Selections from the Works of Dr John 
Owen. By the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D., 
Author of “ Selections from Leighton’s 
Works.” 2 vols. IBmo. 

Dr Ay re has in the press a Treatise on 
Dropsy. 

Mr Pettigrew, Librarian to the Duke 
of Sussex, annourtces for publication an 
Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of 
II is Royal Highness’s Library, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the most eminent 
Printers, Editors, Engravers, &c. 

Vol. VI. of Baron de Humboldt’s Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travels in Colombia, 
will speedily be published. 

A Verse Translation of Klopstock’s 
Messiah is announced. 

A Key to the Italian Lan^^ge.and 
Conversation, hy Marconi, will speedily 
be published. 

The Rev. W. Ellis has in the press a 
Narrative of a Tour, by a party of Mis- 
sionaries, in the Sandwich Islands. 

A work on Domestic Architecture, en- 
titled “ Half-a-dozen Hints on the 
turesque,” is announced for publication, 
to contain nine Designs for Gat(^ Lodges, 
GamekcciKirs’ Cottages, &c. 

Madame Mara is said to be preparing 
her Memoirs for th0,ra^. 

Views in StrotfOBl-Up^fAyp^^JlIus- 
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trativc of the Life of Shakspearc, are an- 
nounced. 

There arc nearly ready for publication, 
the Lives of the Architects, translated by 
Mrs Edward Cresy, from the Italian of 
Milizia. 

Burke's General and Heraldic Diction- 
ary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom, for 1826, is nearly 
ready for |>ubIicatioti. 

A Collection of German Tales from 
HofIVnan, Richter, Schiller, and Korncr, 
is in the press. 

A Translation of Baron Charles Du- 
pin’s Lectures on Mathematics, dlliverod 
last winter to the Artizans of Paris, is 
preparing for the press. 

A Titinslation of Boetius de Consola- 
tionc Philosophias principally in the 
hand-writing of Queen Elizal>eth, is said 
to have been recently discovered in the 
State.Paper OiHce. 

The Rev. C. Anderson will shortly 
publish a work called The Constitution 
of the Human Family.” 

A School Edition of the History of 
Scotland will speedily be published, by 
the Rev. A. Stewart. 

A Memoir of the Court of Henry VIII. 
is preparing for the press. 

The Geography of the Globe, adapted 
for Senior Pupils, Schools, &c. By John 
Olding Butler, and a Memoir of his Fa- 
ther, are announced for publication. 

Etymons of English Words, uniformly 
printed with Todd’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, will speedily be published. 

Mr J. H. Wiffen will shortly publish an 
illustrated edition of his Translation of„ 
Tasso, in 3 vols. demy 6vo. The En- 
gravings will be executed from Designs 
by Hayter and^Corfoouid, by Thompson 
and Williams. 

Dr Southey has in the press Dia- 
logues on Various Subjwts.” 

The fourth edition of Mr Hope’s Anas- 
tasius ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 
is in the press. 

An im(x)rtant w'ork, ■^entitled 
can Memoirs,” is announced, ihcpurpyt 
of which is to affbrd an authentic Hisfo. ' 
ry of Mexico, and a circumstantial ac- 
TOunt of every thing connected with that 
country.. 

New editions of Campbell’s Specimens 
of the British Poets, Holland’s History of 
the .Middle Ages, and the Works of Lord 
Byron, are in the press. 

I’he History of the Assassins, from Ori- 
ental Authorities, is annouAced for publi- 
cation. 

A New Annual Work, entitled “ The 
Miscelhuiies of Literature for* 1826;” 
containing Unique Selections from the " 
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most important works publiblu-d in 18?5, 
will be ready for publication early in Ja- 
nuary. 

I’hc Naval Sketch-Book ; or the Ser- 
vice Afloat and Ashore, by an O/Ilcer of 
rank, is announced as in the press. 

Beauties of Claude Lorraitie, Part I,. 
con!aij)ini^ Twelve Plates. To be com- 
pleted Ml Two Parts, consisting of twenty- 
four Landscapes, by Claude ; wMth a Por- 
trait of Claude Lorraine, and the Life of 
this great Landscape-painter, 

Mr M. T. Sadler is picparing for pub- 
lication, a Defence of the Principle of the 
Poor-Laws, in answer to their Impugn- 
ers, Mr Malthas, Dr Chalmers, and 
others, togcthci with suggestions for their 
improvement, as well as for bettering (he 
character and condition of the labouring 
classes: to which will be added, an lissay 
on Population, in disproof of the super- 
fecundity of the human race, and estab- 
lishing, by induction, a contrary theory. 

I’hc first, or winter edition, of that very 
useful publication, Boyle’s Court Guide, 
by means of which the stranger can " al- 
ways find, by alphabetical reference, the 
residence of any person in the whole cir- 
cle of rank, fashion, professional respect- 
ability, and genteel life, will shortly be 
ready for delivery. 

Mr J. H. Druery has in the press, and 
will be ready for publication early in Ja- 
iiuar)', in a post octavo volume, illustra- 
ted with plates, an Historical and Topo- 
graphical T3cscription of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norkfolk, including the Sixteen Pa- 
rislies and Hamlets of the Half-hundred 
of Lothingland, in Suffolk, The Descent 
of the Stafford Barony, and a complete 
Pedigree of the Jerninghams, with other 
Genealogical Notices of h^aniilies in the 
Neighbourhood, will be given ; and a cor- 
rect account of the Churches, Monaste- 
ries, Heraldic and Monumental Remains, 

The Author of “ Warreniana” has in 
the press a Series of Tales for Winter 
Evenings, utider the title of November 
Nights. 

A Comparative View of the different 
Institutions for the Assurance of Lives, 
in which every question that can interest, 
the Assurer is discussed, is preparing for 
the press, by Charles Babbage, Esq., 
M,A.,F.R,S- London and Edinburgh, It 


will contain extensive Tables of the Rates 
charged at all the Offices, as w'ell as of 
the Profit made by cacli at various ages, 
together with some new Tables of the 
Rates of Mortality. 

A New Edition of the Dramatic Works 
of Shakspeare, with numerous Engrav- 
ings. \5ill appear early in January. The 
Notes, original and selected, are by S- W. 
Singer, E.S.A. : they confirm all the in- 
formation of preceding commentators, 
condensed into a small compass, and a 
Life of the Poet, with a Critique on his 
Writings, from the eloquent pen of Dr 
Symmons, the vindicator of Milton. 

EDINIUIRGII. 

On the 25111 of Janiuiy next will he 
published, in 3 vols. ]iosi 8vo. Wood- 
stock, a Tale of the l.ong Pailiament. 
By the Author of “ Waverley,” Ac. 

A new Periodical Work is announced, 
under the title of the Edinburgh Theolo- 
gical Magazine. No. I- to aj'pear m 
January next. 

A Second Edition of a Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence. By George Tail, Ebip, 
Advocate, 

Prospectus of a Cour.se of Moral In- 
quiry. fly John Wilson, Piofet-sor of 
Moral Philosophy in the Umveisity of 
Edinburgh. In 1 volume Bvj|^ 

The Expiation ; by the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
&c. 1 volume post Bvo. 

The Omen ; elegantly printed in a 
pocket volume. 

A Sermon preached on the Sunday 
after the funeral of the Rev. William 
Gillespie, Minister of Kells. By the- 
Rev. A. Maegowan, Minister of Dairy. 
Bvo. 

Martyoulle, a Tragedy. By Thomas 
Aird, Esq. Bvo. 

Annals of the House of Hanover, col- 
lected and arranged by Andrew Halliday, 
M.D. 

A New Edition of the Grave, and other 
poems, by Robert Blair ; as collected by 
Dr Robert Anderson, to which is prefixed, 
a life of the Author, is in the press, and 
will be ready for publication in the course 
of next month. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
the Year 1825. 1 volume Bvo. 
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hONDOX. 

AOllICULTURE. 

An Encylopaedia of Agriculture; com- 
prising the theory and practice of, the va- 
luation, transfer, laying out, improve- 
ment, and management of Landed Pro- 
perty ; and the cultivation and econonoy 
of the animal and vegetable productions 
of Agricultuie. lly .T. (’. lAmdon, F.L.S. 
8 vo. With 800 Engravings on wood. 
X‘. 2 wl 0 s. 

ANNTAL WORKS. 

Tune's Telescope for 1826. 12 nio. 9s. 
Forget-Me-Not : a Christmas Present, 
or New Yeai’s (lift for 1826. 18mo. 

12 s. 

The Amulet ; or, Christian and Liter- 
ary' Rembrancer fur 1826. IHino. 12 s. 

The Spoitmg Almanack, and Clympic 
Ephcmcris for 1H2G. 3s. 

The Litcr.iry Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance for 1826. 18mo. 

12 s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1826. 18mo. 
12 s. 

Kitchener’s Housckeei>er’s Ledger for 
1826. 3s. 

Ahnanach de Gotha pour I’annec 1826. 
7s. 

Ahnanach des Dames pour 1826. 9s. 

RIOOEAPHY. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the 
King’s Theatre, and Theatre- Royal Dru- 
ry-lanc. Abroad and at Home. 2 vols. 
8 VO- i. Ill 8s. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. 
Written by Herself. Vols. V. and VI. 
16s.; French, lls. 

The Life of Paul Jones. Post 8 vo. 
76. 6 d. 

DRAMA. 

William Tell : a Drama. Translated 
from the German of Schiller, 8 vo. 65 . 

The Ploys of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian. 8 vo. 9s. 

John Baliol : a Drama. By W. Ten- 
nant, Esq. 8 vo. 6 s. 

EDUCATION. 

I'he Universal Preceptor. By the Rev. 
D. Blair. A new and much improved 
edition. .5s. 

J.ctters on Entomology : for the use of ' 
young persons. l2mo. As. 

Ileberdcn’s Translation of ricero’s f:A-. 
ters to Atticus. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Kenrick’s Exercises to Zumnt’s Latin 
Grammar. 8 vo. As. 

An Introduction to Book -keeping : con- 


sisting of Twelve short Rules for keepin ,* 
Merchants* Accounts by Douliie Enliy. 
By liichafd Roc. 3s. 6d. 

Schevcightcuscr’s Lexicon Ilcrodoteum, 
8vo. 1 4.-!. 

Viger’s Tieatise on Gioek Accents. 
12mo. Is. Cd. 

Rowsc’s Outlines of Engjish History. 
12ino. 3s. 

A Manual of the System of Instiuctiou 
pursued at the Infant School, Meadow- 
Street, Bristol : illustrated by approjiiiate 
Engravings. Fourth ICdition, consider- 
ably enlarged. By D. G. Goyder. 12irio. 
5s. 

The Analytical part of Piineipia IL‘- 
braica, with introductory Lessons. By 
T, Keyworth. 8s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles. 2 voN. 
8vo. £.3 ; 4to, i.‘.7ii8s*. 

Venus and Cupid ; painted by R, Wes- 
lall. Esq. R.A, Engraved by George 
Killaway. Prints, 4s; proofs, 7s, Cd. 

Gems of Art. Part C ; containing the 
Duke of Wellington’s celebrated Correg- 
gio of Christ in the Garden — Jael and 
Sisera, by James Northecote, R.A. in the 
Council Room of the Royal Academy — 
Ibe Milk Girl, by Gainsborough, in the 
collection of George Philips, Esq. M.P. 
— Mr .Morant's Vendcrvclde of u (Jale at 
Sea — and a Canal Scone hy Mounliglit, 
by Vandernecr ; compjctiiig the first vo- 
lume. £*.!.; proofs, £. Li I Us ; India- 
paper proof*i, £. 1 u 1 8s. 

The School of Athens, executed in imi- 
tative Cameo, as a Companion to the J.ast 
Supper. 10s. 6d. plain ; XMols. shaded. 

Love at First Sight— Married To-mor- 
row — the Glow-worm, And the Fro.siy 
Morning. The above painted by W. M. 
Sharp, Esq., and engraved by Turner, 
Ward, jun., and Dawes, &c. Prints, 
78. 6d. ; proofs, 15s.‘^ 

HISTORY, 

Memoirs of the Court of France, du- 
ring the residence of the Mur<iuis Dangeau. 

2 vols. Svu. X.lnSs. ; and in Fieiicii, 
£Mi>8s. 

Chronology of the Kings of liinglaiid : 
in easy Uyhmc. By the lU v. E. Buuhcr; 
with an Engraving of each King. 2s. 

- LAW.* 

Sti anger’s Elements of Hindu Law. 

2 vols. royal 8vo. jC.IiiL5s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Address to the InhabHait^ of L^m- 
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Tiisliiie, on IIk’ prc='cnt State of tlie Medi- 
cal Pi ofcsbioti. By 'J’hoinas Turner. Is. 

MISCLLI ANEOUS. 

The IXIetropoIitan Quarterly Magazine. 
Svo. No. J. Cs, 

Belies of Antiquity. 43. • 

The Duties of a Lady’s Maid. Fscap. 
8vu. 7b. 

lludolphi’s Physiology, Translated by 
Stow. Vol 1. 8vo. 10s. 

The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury : or, the Master-Key of Futurity, 
an(l Gurde to Ancient Mysteries. Svo. 

A new edition of Anderson’s London 
Comineiciai iJ'clionaiy and General Sea- 
port Gazetteer ; with the Duties of Cus- 
toms and Excise ; brought down to the 
present time. In one large volume Svo. 

Typographia ; or, Historical Sketch of 
I lie Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Printing ; with Practical Directions for 
Conduc ting every Department in an Of- 
fice • also a description of Stereotype and 
Lithography. By T. C. Hansard. 8vo. 

‘ i:.B..3s- 

Thc A rt of Rearing Silk- worms. Trans- 
lated from the work of Count Dandolo. 
Post Svo. 9s. 6i\. 

Mathematics for Practical Men : bdng 
a Common-place Book of Princtplcs, 
Theorems, Rules, and Tables, in various 
departments of Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
matics. By Olinthus Gregory, LLdP- 

8 VO. lls. 

East- India Company’s Records, found- 
ed on Ofhciul Documents, shewing a 
view of the Past and Present State of the 
British Possessions in India, as to their 
Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Assets, 
1’radc, and Navigation. By Cesar Mo- 
rcau, French Vice-Consul in London. 
XMhIs. 

Laconics ; or, the Best Words of the 
Best Authors. Part 2. With Portraits 
of Butler, Steele, Shaftesbury, Lavater, 
Shenstone, See. l$mo. ?6. Od. 

NOVELS, See, 

Pandurang Hwl; or Memoirs of a Hin- 
doo. 3 vols. 12mo. £. Li4s. 

Gratitude, and othetr Talcs. By H. R. 
Mossc. 3 vols, 12ino. IBs. 

Highest Castle and Lowest Cave. 3 
vols. 12mo. IBs. 

Anselmo ; a Tale of Italy. By A. Vies-' 
seux. 2 vols. l(?s, 

Montville ; or* the Daik Heir of the 
Castle. 3 vols. 12mo. Kis. (5d. 

The Magic Ring ; a Romance, from the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Mottc 
Fouque. J vols 12ino. jC.lwIs. 

l^iilip Colville ; or, a Covcnantcr’fc 
8tory.j||^mo. lis 


Xcic ruLludlions. LDcc. 

roETRV. 

Blessings of Friendship ; and othei 
I’ucins. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Foreign Mining Companies ; a gcncr il 
Guide to the Companies formed for Work- 
ing Foreign Mines. By E. English. 8vo. 
3s. 

IIELIGION AND SfORALS. 

Hide’s Family Ilyinn-Book. 3s. 
Wardlaw’s Sermons ; occasioned by 
Brougliam’s Inaugural Disioursc. 8vo. 
3s. 

Massillon’s Conferences. Translated by 
Boylau. Vol. 1. bvo. £.l.l4■^. 
Wcsicyana. ISmo. (is. 

Bcn.son*s Sermons. Part 4. Svo. fis. 
The Prophets and Apostles Compared. 
Crown Bvo. 4s. 

Hodson’s Sermons. 19ino. 7s. 
Cottage Comforts. By Mrs Hewlett. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Holy Inquisition ; being an His- 
torical Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
Decline, and Fall, of that Infamous Tri- 
bunal ; with an account of its Laws and 
Institutions, Jesuitical Examinations, 
excruciating Tortures, and heartless De- 
crees. In part.s. 3s. each. 

A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By Dr F. Schleiermachcr. Bvo. 
13s. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
Translated from the Latin. By James 
Nicholas. 8vo, 16s, 


EDINBURGH. 

Review of the Conduct of the Directors 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
relative to the Apocrypha, and to their 
Administration on the Continent, With 
an Answer to the Rev. C. Simeon, and 
Observations on the Cambridge Remarks. 
By^ Robert Haldane, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost and Patrons of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, on the projjosed New 
Regulations respecting tlie Study of Mid- 
wifery. .,By John Thatcher, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Midwifery, &c. 

The Principles of Political Economy, 
with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R* APCulloch, Esq. 
Bvo. 1 2s. 

A New Edition of Paxton’s Illustra- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, collected 
and enlarged. In 3 vols. Svo. With Por, 
trait of the Author, and Map of Pulebtinc. 

A New Edition (the third) of Major 
Genural Stewart's Sketches of the Cha- 
racter, Manners, and Present Stale of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, with details of 
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the Military Services of the Highland 
Uegiinents. 2 vols. 8\o. XM..fts, 

A New Edition (the fourth) of a Trea. 
liac on l^easea, hy Robert Bell, E^q. 
Advocate, enlarged and inopruved, by 
William Bell, E&q*. Advocate. 2 vols. 

8 VO. X'.li.4-s. 

The Substance of the Speech of Francis 
.Tcffrcy, Esq. at the late public dinner to 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.l*. on the subject 
of the Repeal of the (’oinbinations l.aws. ' 
Rd. (Published at the request of the 
meeting.) 

The Sabaltern ; originally published in 
Blackwood’s INfagazme. 1 vol. ISm^. 7s. 

l^ord Stairs* Institutions of the Laws of 
Scotland, the fouith edition, with Com- 
mentaries and a Supplement, by George 
Brodie, Esq. Advocate. Part I. .31s. 6d. 

The Juridical Society’s Styles. Vol. III. 
containing “■ Heritable Rights.” Third 
lildition. ko. X.2iil2iiGd. 

A Vindication of the Church of Scot- 
land from the charge of Fatalism, urged 
against it in the Eighth Number of the 
Plirenological .Journal. 

A I.etter to Dr Andrew Duncan, sen. 
legardnig tlie establishment of a new In- 
liiniaiy in Edinburgh. By Richard Poole, 
M.l). 

'riie Works of James the I. King of 
Scotland, to which i.s [irefixcd, a Historical 
and Cl It leal Dissertation on his Life and 
Wiilings; also some brief remarks on 
the intiiTiale connexion of the Scots Lan- 
guage with the other Nouhern Dialects, 
and a Dissertation on Scottish Music; 
the whole accompanied with Notes, His- 
torical, Critical, and Explanatory, with 
Poi trait. 6s. 

Thomson’s Diary for 182G. d-s. 

Outlines of a Greek Grammar on the 
plan of the Latin Rudiments, by Win. 
Steele, A.M. Teacher, Edinburgh. 3s. 
bound. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a Poem, 
hy Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A New Edi- 
tion ; handsomely printed hy Ballantyne, 
in foolscap 8vo. willi Vignette Title-page, 
8s. 

A System . of Phrenology, by George 
Combe, Esq. late President of tlu^jjl^ao- 
logical Society. 6vo. ' Second .Potion, 

'I'lie Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conduct Cl! by Professor Jameson, No. 
XXVII., with Engravings. 7s. Gd. 

The bkh’nburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal No. LXXXVI. 6.-3. 

The Principles on which Man is 
eountahle fbi his Belief , or 
Urough.un, Es(j. Defended, in I ConvcTi’' 


nation uccu.sioncd by two SeriTions lately 
published, by Dr WaidUw, 

An Advice to OomeMie Servants, by a 
Mistress of a Family. 2d; 

Also^Pastcd on a Board, to l>c hung 
up in Kitchens, a Manual of the Duties 
of a Servant of All- Work, price (id. ; or 
on i>aper, only 2d. 

An Apology for the Study of Phreno- 
logy. 8vo. Seivcdf Is, 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Courts of Session and Teinds, (Vom IGth 
February to 5th July 1822. Rci^rted 
by Patrick Shaw, Esq. Vol. L Part 11. 

Statement by the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Drawing Institution, ex[)laii- 
atory of the Object and General Svstem 
of Instruction to be pursued in tliat Es- 
tablishment. 

This Statement is intended to guide 
those w'ho intend to offer thcm.sclves as 
Candidates for the situation of Masters, 
Assistants, and Matron. 

The Christian Psalmist; or. Hymns, 
Selected and Original; by James Mont- 
gomery. With an Introductory Essay. 
12mo. 5s. bds.— Royal 2 lino. Rk. Cd. 
bds.— .T/n'i volume contains 100 On^'nml 
Hymns hy Mr Montgomery^ 

'i’he Philosophy of Religion ; being a 
Setpiel to the ‘‘ Christian Philosopher.” 
Byr homa^ Dick, Author of the Chri.stian 
Philosopher. ]2ino. 8s. hoards. 

Owen on Spiritual-mindednes.s. Witfi 
an Introductory Essay by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 12mo. lb. Git. boauks. 

Hcnr 5 '*s Communicant’s Companion ; 
with an Introductory Essiiy by the Rev. 
John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Horne’s Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms; with an Introductoiy Essay, hy 
the Rev. Edw'ard Irving. In 3 vols. 
12niQ. 12s. boards. 

Mather’s Essays to Do Good ; w-ith an 
Introductory Essay by Andrew I’hoin- 
son, D.D. 12mo. Rs. Gd. boards. 

Ow'cn on Indwelling Sin ; with an 
Introductory Essay by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 12tno. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Life of St. Augustine. ISnio. 35. bds. 

The Gardener of Glammis. 18mo. 
Is. Gd. bds. 

^ Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Chris- 
jtian Indian of the (Jierokce Nation. By 
Kufas Andefson, A.M. Asbialant Secretary 
of the American Board t)f Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. A New Edition. 
•With an Ap)X?ndix, containing Original 
• Pai)ers, and Letters of her Brother, Davivl 
Brown, Native Missionary to the Chero- 
kee Indians. 25. bds. 
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EUROPE. 

FliAXCi :. — Liberty of the .The 

‘onstitutionnel French paper is loaded 
ith the reports of its trial, which, like 
most French trials, is insufferably te- 
dious. It will be recollected that the law 
1 r libel was altered in France on the ad- 
\ ancement of M. dc Villcle and his friends 
to the Ministry ; that the jury on of- 
1 cnees of the periodical press was abolish, 
od ; that the judges of the Cour Royale 
were appointed to pronounce on the law 
and the fact ; that this court might sus- 
pend or suppress a Journal ; and that 
they w Cl c empowered to take into view 
pot only particular articles, but the spirit 
and tendency of a series of articles, as 
the foundation of their judgment. The 
charge against the* Constitutionnd is* that 
thirty. four articles which appeared in that 
jouinal, between the 2d May and the 
of July, have a tendency to injure 
the religion of the State. The Advocate- 
(Jencral, M. tie Broe, in his argument to 
prove the iricligious tendency of the Con# 
stitutionncl, dwells very much on the 
character given by it to a late publication 
by the priests, called “ Examinatioji of 
Conscience.” This publication was term- 
ed, by the Constitutionnel, obscene, and 
the Advocate-General himself, in some 
M)it, admits the truth of this character, 
\Gicn be refers to the discretion of the 
pnc'.t'* under whose direction it is disse- 
iinnalcd, and maintains that it was in- 
tended onl} for ruial communes. “ It 
v\as originally,” says M. de Broe, “ con- 
fined to the diocese of Lyons, and al- 
though it has since extended its circula- 
tion, it has always been confined to the 
country. 'J'he oply argument in favour 
of the morality, of this work, adduced by 
the Advocate-General, is, that it has 
been in circulation twenty-one years with- 
out ever having had either its |)fety oi its 
morality called in question ; this, hovy- 
ever, is no proof of the innocent charac- 
ter of the work ; and one of our coteiti* 
porarics, in noticing the Subject, has 
quoted a very revolving passage from a 
work which is put forth by the Roman 
Catholic priests in this country, and is to 
be met with on every book-stall, the own- 
er of w’hich is Ignorant of, or not dis- 
gusted with its obscenity. The Advocate- 
General concluded his argument liy rc- 
miiring that the coivrt would suspen4^tHe 
n^blicaiion of the ('onstitut|onnel for a 


month ; a very modest demand, certainly, 
and amounting only to annihilation. The 
court adjourned lo Saturday next, when 
M. Dupin, who is counsel for the editor 
and proprietors, will make his icpiy. The 
trial excites great interest, and no w'on- 
dei< for it is of great importance to 
France, since, if, as a contemporary jour- 
nalisi; observes, “ it ends in the con- 
demnation of the Constitutionnel, the 
Homan Catholic Religion will have gain- 
ed a memorable triumph over civil and 
religious bbert}. It will complete the 
edifice of spiritual tyranny, of which the 
foundation was laid in the law of sacri- 
lege.” 

It is now evident that the French Go- 
vernment finds it necessary to school Fer- 
dinand in pretty peremptory terms, upon 
the subject of South America. There is 
an important article in the Etoile. the 
organ of Villele, which speaks very plain* 
ly. It tells Ferdinand that Spain cannot 
conquer her ancient colonies; that no 
other power will conquer them for her; 
that they will never submit to her spon- 
taneously ; that their hostility cripples her 
trade, keeps up i evolutionary feelings 
within her own territory, endangers the 
colonies still attached to her, and embar- 
rasses all the friends of legitimacy in Eu- 
rope, — in short, without announcing it in 
express teims, it conducts us to the con- 
clusion, that the only rational course for 
Spain to follow, is to bargain with them 
for some advantages as the price of her 
recognition of their independence. It is 
evident that Franco expects to indemnify 
herself for the expense of her nefarious 
crusade into the Peninsula, out of the 
money which Spain may get from the 
Americans. In this expectation, it is 
pretty certain she will be disappointed. 
Tbe Colonists will hot give her one dollar 
for relinquishment of pretensions 
whicMney hold in utter contempt. 

A Palis correspondent assures as (says 
the Tij/iei,) on what he considers good 
authority, that the health of the young 
Duke of Bordeaux has much deteriorated 
of late— -that he suflcrs from a scrofulous 
dis^mper— that one of his legs is in a 
slSite which causes great anxiety, and that 
his irnmi'diato relatives do not now' rely 
uiwn him with ^ much confidence as for- 
mCfly to coittinuc their august dynasty. 
Thus the Fi4ncli have cause to'appreheiul 
that the child of miracles,” as M. de 
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('h.'iteaubriand called him, may not li\ do 
])rolotig the race of St. Louis, and that his 
premature decay may spoil many ti bright 
lUiticiiuLion, or faUify many a fine pro- 
‘phccy. Hut the most curious part of our 
corVespondent’s letter remains behind. 
Th^avhole family of the Bourbons, as 
might be c\])ected, are thrown into alarm, 
and the old King, like q. man in panic, is 
i>aid to have adopted the de&jierate reso- 
lution of— (guess, reader) — of — mairy- 
ing again, and giving France another 
chance for good govenimcnl. The illus- 
trious lady who is destined for the hons^ur 
of his hand is stated to be a Princess of 
Saxony, and widow of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Thougli both in the same state 
uith respect to widowhood, the age of 
the Princess is very different from that of 
her intended husband ; she being, we be- 
lieve, about 30, and he just 69 on I'hurs- 
day last. The match would thus resem- 
ble, in point of the ages of the parties, 
and their previous deprivation of connubial 
bliss, the viceregal nuptials which have 
latelj" spread so much hilarity over the 
sister island ; the Viceroy having the ad- 
vantage of the King, or the King of the 
Viceroy, by only two years. 

The Parisian Company for iron steam- 
boats launched its first boat on the 5th 
iust., which was manufactured in the es- 
lahlishinent of Messrs Manly and Wilson, 
at Charenton. A great number of spec- 
tators from Charenton, the villages on the 
Seine and Paris, were attracted by this 
sight. — Pans Papci\ 

SrAijiT An idle rumour has been rais- 

ed, that the Holy Allies mean to supply 
Spain with money, to enable her to recover 
her American colonies. Kxcept France, 
none of the holy fiaternity have any spare 
lunds in their coders: and France finds 
the domestic broils of Spain a suHicient 
load upon licr finances, without engaging 
in such chimerical projects as the rccon- 
(juest of Siianish America. On the con- 
trary, there is strong reason to believe 
that Villele’s prudence is alive to the com- 
mercial importance of the New States, and 
that Charles X. will probably be the first 
of the great monarchs of the continent 
who will acknowledge their independence. 

It is confidently stated in Madrid, that 
the Duke de PInfantado has found his si- 
tuation so full of difllcLilties, that he has 
resign(?d the office of Prime Minister. 
Ilis successor is reported to bo Monvsietir 
Labrador, the Ambassador for Snain at 
the Court of Naples. This Minister has 
spent a considerable part of his ftfe in the 
United States, and attended the late Con-- 
gross of Sovereigns on the part of Spain ; 
lie is represented to be a tnan of talents* 
So confidently was ibis rumour circulated, 
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thalitwas transmitted to Paris by express. 
The distress of the treasury hud at length . 
given alarm to the French, Government, 
which, it seems, had made a demand for 
the pa) merit of a large proportion of the 1 5 
millions now due, aiisiug out of previous 
debt*?, and the occupation of Spain by the 
French troops. It is,said in the .uUues. 
that the demand on the pait of the Cabi- 
net of Pans was so imperative as to leave 
the Spanish ministry no choice, but to 
compel it fo raise money at every disad- 
vantage. The intercourse be t\v een Ma- 
drid and Paris, up to Monday night, bad 
been very rapid and constant; and it was 
reported in Paris, that a special Envoy, 
upon the subject of the claims of France, 
would be sent to Madrid immediately. 
We have alieady learnt, that the ministiy 
of Madrid was in the utmost confusion, 
and that the King of Spdin was dissatis- 
fied with various members of his Council, 
but that he did not dare, under the pie- 
sent circumstances, to risk any change. 
We now find that the cause of this dis- 
organization is the peremptoiy demand 
ni^e by the French Cabinet. The let- 
ters add, that in case a portion of the 
debt be not paid with as little delay as 
possible, the King of France had threat- 
ened to withdraw his troops fioin the 
Peninsula. • This parj of the story we 
certainly do not believe. 

Mad as the idea seems, of Spain send- 
ing llbore troops to the Havannah, it a[i- 
pears quite certain that an ex^iedition, ti> 
consist of two ships, is fitting out at Cadia 
for that purpose. 

Netherlands. — The Joinnnl ths 
Debats contains a most enlightened Ad- 
dress, presented to the King of the 
Netherlands by the Catholic Cleigy of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in re- 
commendation of those institutions for 
))iihlic instruction which his Majesty has 
just erected, and which the Archbishop 
of Mechlin, at the head of the uUniiuonm 
lane portion of the Belgic Church, had 
so publicly denounced and condemned- 
“ The decree of the 11th of June,” says 
this Address, ‘‘ has fulfilled the hopes of 
those Catholic Priests who are sincerely 
attached to the doctrines of their holy 
religion. Those of the Grand Duchy who 
present their respectful homage, see in it 
a new cause of prosperity to the Catholic 
‘ Church.” “ In aK civilized states,” it 
, adds, “ instruction spreads with asto- 
nishing rapidity, — letters, sciences, and 
arts, become acce^aible to all classes;— 
and shall that which, by its essence, is 
calculated to dillYise the knowledge most 
necessary to the human race remain lie- 
hind ? Such an order of things ib evi- 
■ dently iubvcisivc of the sjiirilual and 
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temporal welfare of man.’* The whole 
of the A(l(irc)>>!i is written in the same 
spirit of fiubmissioti to Government and 
respect for public instruction. The Q«o- 
liiDcnne censures it as deficient in resiiect 
for Kpiscopal authority, and submission 
to the See of Hume. 

rii/NOAUV, — Accounts from Presburg 
state, that the Hungaiian Diet, in a 
united silting of the Chambers, had re- 
solved to present an Address to the Em. 
peror, in order to acquaint hiS Afajesty, 
that })ersons high in ofhcc, even llunga. 
iians, filling the post of Royal Commis. 
sioners, have violated the Constitution, 
by the employment of the military force, 
and to petition his Majesty to call t!i?se 
persons to account, and have them pu- 
nished according to law, and to annul 
the Ordinances which arc at variance 
witli the Constitution.” 

Russia.— -A resolution of the Council 
of State, confirmed by the Emperor of 
Russia, allows all merchants who have 
received orders of knighthood, cither for 
public services or patriotic sacrifices, to 
enter into the clasj of Russian nobility, 
even if they continue their former profes- 
sion.s. 

GEAifANY.— The Franjifort papers to 
the 19th instant contain a long account 
of the honours paid to the celebrated Ger- 
man writer, Goethe, on the extraordinary 
occasionjof the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entering the scrvjce of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. Political integrity and 
literary talent lias seldom been thus coin- 
plimented ; the Grand Duke wrote Goethe 
a very flattering letter in his ow'n hand, 
in which he acknowledged how much he 
was indebted to his services, and accom- 
panied it w ith a medal struck for the oc- 
casion, on which ivere busts of the Duke, 
his consort, and his faithful minister. 
Other honours were showered on the vene- 
rable head of Goethe, and the Municipality 
have conferred on him, his grandchildren, 
and their heirs for ever, the freedom of 
every city and town in the Grand Duchy. 

Greece.-- Intelligence has been re. 
ceived frqm Gre^e to tlie i>cginning of 
October, and though it comes through the 
suspicious channel of the Austrian Obserm 
very still it supplies a few facts, w hich, ' 
taken apart from the comments that ac- 
company them^ are of socnc importance. 

It appears that Ibrahim, who has been 
twenty times stated to be shut in end sur- 
rounded, 4 making, leisurely, expeditions, 
almost without molestation, to the difTer- 
ent parts of the Moreo. From Tripolitza 
he marched south to Mistra, (near the site , 
of Eacedemon,) thence througli Laconia 
(o 7'rtnisi, at (he head of the Gulf of Ko-.* 
lokythia ; and it docs not seem that in 


this long journey of fifty miles, through a 
rugged country, he met with any lesisi- 
ance. A stronger proof could not he 
given of the decided ascendancy he hiij» 
gained. During his absence, an attempt' 
was made by Colonel Fabvicr, with 300 
disciplined Greeks, to surprise Tripoblza; 
but it failed, owing to the negligence or 
incapacity of Lopdo, a (ireck chieftain, 
who was to co-operate. In western 
Greece, it is said that the Seraskier still 
continues the siege of Mis&olonghi, not- 
withstanding the approach of winter. In 
this quarter, however, there is little doubt 
that ihe Turks will be lulled. It is ob- 
vious that the prosjierls of the Giecks 
have never been so gloomy as at this mo- 
ment. We tliink, however, that ilie 
niearvs of salvation arc yet in their hands ; 
and we have reason to bi-Iieve that they 
are beginning to reap jnstiuclion fri'iri 
their misfortunes. The Greeks found 
little difficulty in discomfiting ordeslroy- 
ing the disorderly Turkish hordes whicli 
poured in upon them fioin Thessaly, be- 
cause these had less zeal than themselves, 
and were as badly organised. So long, 
therefore, as they had only such boaies to 
contend w'itb, they were deaf to the ex- 
hortations of their friends in England, as 
td the necessity of regular discipline, corps 
of artillery, and more cllective ships of 
W'ar. They beat their enemies, and got 
apoil by the victory, and desired nothing 
more. But Ibrahim arrived w ith an army 
organised and led by European officers, 
routed with ease their masses of peasan- 
try, took their towns, and established 
himself firmly in the very heart of their 
^untry. These disasters have impressed 
the Greeks with such a sense of their in- 
feriority, that resistance has almost ceas- 
ed, and the Egyptian Frince, with a pal- 
try force of 8000 men, is virtually master 
of a district containing half a million uf 
inhabitants. The Grcek.s wTre in fact 
too rude and ignorant to be cured of their 
errors in any other way than by bitter ex- 
perience of their consequences. We un- 
derstand that they are now engaged in 
good earnest in introducing tactics and 
discipline into their army, and in procur- 
ing more eflective ships of w'ar. Fortu- 
nately the proportion of their last loan, stilt 
in the contractor*!) hands, is so consider, 
able, that if tlicy make a wise use of it, 
they may yet retrieve their afluirs. A 
French paper says, that the Einjxiror of 
Russia has resolved to introduce the 
pacific system into Greece.” If the re- 
port hail any foundation, it no doubt 
moans, that Russia intends to make such 
fieacc in the Morca as France made in 
Spain— by ^n^ing in an anpy to crush 
both parties, and rule tho country. Bui 
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whatever may he AlcxaiKler\s inteiitions, 
he caa do nothing for six months to 
cone. 

An Italian paper states, on the au« 
thowty of letters from Corfu, that the 
KpryVt‘‘tn llect, c.irrying troops to Greece, 
h.Kl h^cn attacked and defeated shortly 
after it left Alexandria, by the united 
squadrons of the three Admirals, Miaulis, 
C.inaris, and Sactourfs. Some credit is 
attached to the intelligence in London* 

' If it he correct, it will deprive Ihrahtnl 
of nil chance of being reinforced during 
the w'inter, and prob<tljly compel him to 
quit the IVforea as soon as he can find an 
opportunity. It is reported that one of 
the stcam.boats intended for the Greeks 
has proceeded to sea, 

Italy.— Pompeii, NajileSy Oct. 31,— 
Learned Europe will learn, with great 
pleasure, that our august Sovereign has 
given orders to carry on the excavations of 
ITcrciilaneiirn and Pompeii with activity. 
His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Princess f’hristina, visited the 
two subterranean cities, the day before 
yesterday, and made minute inquiries in- 
to the state of the work. Our museum 
is daily enriched by valuable works of 
art and antiquities. The Unrolling and 
reading the MiiS. continue with success, 

A.MER1CA. 

Pfiau — It is supposed that the sur- 
render of Callao, and with it the extinc- 
tion of the Spanish power in Peru, has 
mo it probably taken place before this 
time. On the 37th June, Rodil, the 
trovernor, propped to capitulate, but on 
terms which, it is believed, were deemed 
inadmissible. Bolivar had received in- 
telligence of tlie independence of Coiiim- 
bfa being aeknowlc Iged by Great Britain. 
The elections in Colombia have termi- 
nated, and ho has been again raised by 
the public voice to the odice of President. 

A Dr Muoiloza has succeeded to San- 
tander as Vice-President, 

Mexico.— Letters flrom the city of 
Mexico to the 7th September have been ■ 
received. The city"' was suffering from 
in*asles, scarlet fever, and dysentery. 
Public ad'airs were in a tranquil state. 
The revenue was im]iroving fast, and 
the customs, in iwticular, were much 
exceeding the estimates presented to Con- 
gress, iiv. Sessjkln of Janu^ last. 
Exchange on London per dbllar. 

The ficcounts from the Mining district# ‘ 
continued to increase interest in ihe eX- ' 
tent of the Operations thei^ with the in- 
crease. Iron had becflti dii^Veted at Ou- 
anaxuato, ami vras about tb be worked for 
the use of the mines!* 'The expcrimetiM 
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of sdielting the ores had been successful 
as far as they had l)een tried, and it was 
expected that, in a short tiin^, they would 
sui)crsede the old process of amalgama- 
tion by quick -silver. 

Bueitus Ayres— Oriental^ 
We have received Buenos Ayres papers 
to the 7tb t>f September. An assembly 
of th9 House of Representatives of the 
eastern province of the Rio de la Plata, 
usually called the Banda Oriental, took 
place In the city of Florida 26th Aug., when 
a solemn declaration was made of the in- 
dependence of that part of South America. 
The principal clause in this document is 
ex{>ressod in energetic language ; it declares 
to be void, dissolved, and of no value 
for ever, all the acts of incorporation, ac- 
knowledgment, and oaths of allegiance, 
wrung from the people of the Banda 
Oriental by force, combined with treach- 
ery, of the usurping states of Portugal 
and Brazil, who have tyrannized over it, 
and seized on its inalienable rights, and 
brought it under the yoke of an absolute 
despotism from the year 1817 to the 
present time.” No events of moment 
had occurred relative to the contest in 
Monte-Video, but some slight advanta- 
ges in skirmishing had been gained over 
the Imperialists, and the cause of inde- 
pendence seems to be acquiring stability. 
On the other hand, letters from Monte- 
video to the 14th state, that the army in 
the Banda Oriental hud beaten the Inde- 
pendents under Ribciru ; and that it was 
expected the resistance to the Imperial 
Government would soon be at an end. 

UNITED States. — Nova Scotia— 
Cuujlagratwn at Miramichl. — The Bri- 
tish Settlements in Nova Scotia have 
been visited by a most awful and calami- 
tous conflagration. A vast track of na- 
tural forest, on the shores of Miramichi, 
has fallen a prey to the flapics, and the 
town itself has been destroyed. A letter 
from Halifax, dated 18th October, re- 
ceived ill I,eitli, says, that 500 individual# 
were then named, as having been either 
burned alive or suifocateid by the Are ; 
and it is feared, that not less than 3000 
have fiallciT victims, in the towm or coun- 
try. A dense fog, which 'Seriously affect- 
ed the lungs and eyes, and prevented na- 
vigation on the rivers, was simultaneously 
felt at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltiraore, and Washington ; and so 
alarming appears to be the extent and 
pdwer of the conflagration, that the ef- 
-ibets About the same date were expert- 
.^ced In the Briti-sh Provinces, particu- 
larly at York, Montreal, and' Quebec. 
The accounts in the Canada pap^ state, 
that gre^t fearti Were enter^ined, from ' 
the dense fog hkvipg continued for seve-* 



ral that iln? {irc was raging also on 
ihe •north of iho iivcr St. Lawrence. 

The following are some of the parti- 
culars : — 

(/’/ om the HaUfax Free Press of Oct. 18.] 

A most painful duty this day devolves 
on us, that f)f recording an astonishing and 
dire calamity, which has befallen the ,Pro- 
Mncc of New Brunswick, involved mul- 
titudes in death and ruin, and visited a 
large extent of country with unsparing 
desolation. 

On Thursday last, a verbal account 
was received of the conflagration which 
has taken place at Predencton, liy w liich 
liO Iiousos, aiF' 89 barns, were consumed, 
caused by a fire in tlie woods adjacent to 
that town ; and a rumour at that time 
j'rcvailed, that some of the back Settle- 
ments near IMiiamichi had experienced a 
similar fate. But while anxiety was qn 
the stretch for coircct information from 
Fredericton, the intelligence of the dis- 
at Miramichi arrived, and for a 
tune the calamity that had been experi- 
enced at the one place, was lost in the 
contemplation of that w'hich had befallen 
the other. It seems tliat the woods in 
that part of the country had been for 
some time on flie, but without exciting 
any apprehension of the catastrophe 
W'hich was about to involve in ruin 
large proportion of the population of the 
Province. On. the 7th instant, however, 
the flumes acipiircd an ascendancy which 
rendered flight, in some instanceis, im- 
pnicticahle, and resistance unavailing. 
Tile alarming progress of this destructive 
clement had been concealed, by the state 
of the atmosphere which it occasioned, 
unlil the night of that day, when, aided 
by a hurricane, which increased its vio- 
lence and rapidity, it burst with uncon- 
trollable fury upon the heads of its de- 
voted victims. 

All the accounts that have been re- 
ceived describe the rapidity of the flames 
to have been such, as to have precluded 
the possibility of saving property to any 
extent. In most cases, the unsuspecting 
beings, suddenly aroused from their slum- 
bers, were unable to dress themselves ; 
and immediate destruction was the con- 
sequence of a moment's delay. So instan 
taneous were the effects of the fire, that 
many persons who were saved owed their 
preservation to the vicinity of the river, 
into which they threw themselves, and 
were taken up by heats, or escaped on 
rafts of timl^r. In that part of Mirami- 
chi called Newcastle, out of 250 houses, 
but H escaped ; and, indeed, the circum- 
stance of any property ♦^bcing saved, is 
ronsidcred as miraculous interference 


i^n Iuhlhi^cuci. 

Were vvo to gi\c \L'iit to tlu’ feelings that 
actuate us up(ai this oceasion, we might 
depict a scene at which the heart of the 
most indillcrent would sicken ; and even 
then wc probably should fall short in do- 
kcription of the sad reality. It car/not 
be |x)ssiblc to conceive the picture which 
the devoted country that lias been the 
scene of this visitation now presents. 
Near 200 ix^rsons in the vicinity of IVIi- 
ramichi alone perished in the flames ; 
and the loss oC lives in the interior of the 
forests, where escape was impossible, 
must have been immense. What renders 
the event more afllii ting, is the cirtuin- 
siaiice that the survivors urc, many of 
them, dreadfully mutilated, and the sick, 
and several of thcd.uog, can no longer 
obtain the slighic-.L shelur from the se- 
verity of the weather. 

Upon the receipt of tlio mail wjtli the 
intelligence, on Saturday afternoon, gloom 
and anxiety were every w here manitest- 
ed; and on Sunday morning, at nine 
o’clock, a meeting of the inhabitants took 
place, w'hcn the following resolutions 
were passed; — “That provisions and 
other articles, for the relief of the sufler- 
tT«, be sent to the store of Messrs Dablois 
and Mitchell,— .that letters be written to 
different parts of the Province, rcijucsling 
the aid of their inhabitants, — that a com- 
mittee be appointed to request that col- 
lections may be made in the diflerenl 
places of worship yi this town on Sunday 
next, for this charitable pui]) 0 sc.” 

A subscription was opened at the 
meeting, and before it broke up, twelve 
hundred j'louiids were subsciibed ; a com- 
mittee of inanngement, and a suh-coni- 
inittee to collect subscriptions throughout 
the town, were also appointed ; and not- 
withstanding the inclemency of tlic wea- 
ther, during the afternoon of that day, 
and the forenoon of yesterday, that sum 
was increased to two thousand pounds. 
Vessels were dispatched with provisions ; 
others were laden in like manner ; and a 
large supply of clothing, and other nccc.^- 
saries, were shipped on board of the 
Orestes sloop of war, which vessel sailed 
this forenoon for Miramichi. Where all 
have acted so generously, it would be 
wrong to particularize, satisfied, ns wc 
are, that the reflection of having perform- 
ed a benevolent action must a ffoid the 
highest gratification to every virtuous 
mind. • 

Melancholy as'this desciiption is, it is 
to be ^ared more heart-rending ac- 
counts are yet to bo received. Numbers 
must have perished, of whom no account 
will prolxibly tjie ever obtained and many 
jicrsons who have been mntilated, and 
otherwise personally injured, will continue 
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from time to time to l»e discovered in re- 


mote situations, or will j)cii^h through 
\vant, in distant and leliie dparts of the 
country. 

. The City Ga/^eHc, puhlished at St. John, 
VNcw Bninawick, gives a list of the houses, 
furniture, and goods, destroyed by fire at 
T<'rederietoii ; from vvhicli it apjxiars, that 
the damage amounts t* At 

llie scat of Government, on the 7th Octo- 
ber, a fire broke nut wliicb has destroyed 
private property to the extent of £.35,000, 
besides the provision-store, slraw<store, 
barrack -store, long-store, and the whole 
of the fuel- yard, and the provisions be- 
longing to Government. To the west- 
ward, the fire IS said to have raged to 
the extent of nearly 20 iiiilcb on the St- 
Aiidrew’s Road. The number of sulterors 
at Miramiehi is such, as to make it ex- 
tremely desirable that the subscription 
for them should he liberal. 

Extract ofa letter, dated United States, 
llallowcll Maine, October 10, 1&25 
Our w'hole country is on fire, more or less, 
(or above one hundred miles. We have 
lost 150 acres of wood in lliply and three 
neighbouring towns; 21 houses and 25 
barns are burnt; E\eter almost destroyed; 
in Monmouth li hay -stacks (300 tons) 
arc burnt. I rode last week 30 miles 
through the devastation. The mos’t aw- 
ful sight of the kind I ever beheld ; the 
lire advanced a mile in four hours, and, 
for 15 minutes, nearly two rood.s per 
minute. 

'riie gicat American Canal is at length 
ruiishcd. It is .300 miles in length, four 
feel in depth, cost seven millions of doG 
lars, anil has been executed in eight years. 
The Ameritans may call it, wif houtjioast- 
ing, the greatest work of the kind in the 
vMulil. Its completion w'a.s t(» bo celebra- 
ted on tlie 20th o( October. 

Wi'.’ST-lNDiKS — St. Domhi^o, — The 
Haitians have obtained a signal triumph 
in the conditions of their loati in Taris. 
They have raised money on better teiiiis 
than Fiance jj|erseir could do a year or 
two ago. The testimony thus indirectly 
borne to the good faith, stability, and 
growing prosperity of the Black Republic, 
coming as it docs from men who are ut- 
terly indilferent to the various shades of 
complexion and principle, and whose self- 
interest is the best of vouchers for their 
sincerity, is worth a hundred eulogies and 
appeals i^rom Messrs Buxton and Willier- 
force. It IS known frotii good avithority, 
that the Black i*resident n.j|iewed his ap- 
plication to the British Cabinet to obtain a 
recognition of llic Republie’s inde|>cn- 
dciice» and that, on conditii>n of obtaining 


it, he has ollcred to reduce the duties on 
British merchandise, and, if necessary, to 
interdict all trade between the Republic 
and our West India islands. From .some 
scrupulosity not easily understood, these 
proposals liavQ not been replied to. 

ASIA. 

East Indies — We have received let- 
ters and papers from Madras to tlie 1 9th 
of July, and from Calcutta to the I2th of 
June. The accounts from the scat of war 
state, that the rainy season hud set in, and 
the troops at Prome w ere unhealthy. The 
reported negociaiions for peace are stated 
to have ended in rather a farcical manner, 
by the absconding of the Burmese umbas- 
saiior during the night, when he had so 
far succeeded as to prevent the march of 
the English troops on the capital, and 
when he ascertained the necessity of the 
troops remaining at Prome, and the 
neighbourhood, during the rainy' season. 
There is now no doubt w hatever that the 
Burmese war will continue ; at all events, 
there must be another campaign, or at 
least all the preparations for it. 3'Iie 
force under J.ieiUenant Pemberton and 
Gumheer Sing has entered Munipore, 
and the Britisli flag is now Hying oh the 
citadel. This news is important, and our 
readers may rest assured of its correct- 
ness. The enemy made no resistance, we 
are told, but lied on the approach of our 
force, Muiiipoie, oi Mimipoui, (Matn- 
pura, the town of jewels,) is a town in the 
Birman empire, and the cajiilal of the 
province of Cassay. The tlistncl in 
which this town is situated is somelimes 
called the Muggaloo, or Meekly coun- 
try, and is the iicarcst cominiiiiication 
between the N. 1^. extremity of Bengal, 
and the N.W. ipiaitcr of the Bn man 
territories; but the route has never be- 
fore been liaverscd by Europeans. The 
town was captured by the Birmans 1771, 
and has cvei since remained tributary to 
them. An intercourse subsists between 
it and the province of Assam, for, in 
179t, the British detachment which went 
to Gergong, the capital of Assam, saw 
there a body of cavaliy, which hud arri- 
ved from Munipore. 

By oHicial documents in the Calcutta 
and Bombay papers Kist icceivcd, we Icain 
that the town and isl.nid of Rainrec have 
been taken possession of by the forces un- 
der Brigadier General Machcan. No re- 
sistance seems to litivc Ix-en made by the 
Burmese, who Hod immediately on the 
approach of our troops. It is a conquest, 
however, of no great importance. 
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1 -~*-Prfj)nration.s for liaising the Co-^ 
met — liarly this morning, the Caledonian 
and Hercules Steam -iKiats arrived inGou- 
rork Bay to assist in this desired object. 
'I'hc wind still continued fresh. About 
ten o’clock two small boats, containing 
between them one of the chains, and 
^diaggcd out by two boats with four oars 
each, left the bay to commence sweeping. 
'J’o eiich end of the chain was attached a 
long cable, which was again terminated 
by buoys. The boats, on coming r*ear 
to the spot where the Comet is lying, 
separated a little, and let the chain drop 
bctiveen them into the water, the buoys 
llonting above, and keeping the ends 
above water. Having deposited this 
chain in the water, they returned to the 
bay, and taking out another chain, they 
sunk it in a similar manner at the other 
side of the Comet. These operations oc- 
cupied till nearly twelve o'clock, at which 
hour the steam -boats sailed from the bay 
to the scene of action. They seized each 
a rope attached to one of the sunk chains, 
and sailed in the same direction on 
cither side of the Comet, until the chain 
was dragged under her keel. The next 
chain was diaggcd under in a similar 
manner, when they were crossed over 
each other, and left to be fastened to the 
tackling on board the lighters. The oper- 
ations were watched \»'ith much anxiety 
fioin tlic shore by the relatives of those 
who arc still missing. Had the Comet 
sunk a very few bundled yards farther to 
the eastward she might have been raised 
long ago ; hut the place where she lies is 
very stormy, when the other side of the 
point is quite calm. Should, however, 
thd wind shift to the south, they will 
commence the raising of 'the vessel, for 
which every thing is now ready. The 
bodies which have been last found were 
many of them severely injured. 'I'he eyes 
of several of them were eaten out by 
shell-fish, some of which were found 
slicking on various other parts cf the 
bodies. Mrs Wright, who wt^ one of the 
first that was found, was still alive, and 
grasped the Iiancl of the lioatmen who 
lifted her from the water. She died, 
liowever, almost immediately upon reach- 
ing the shore. On Sunday the 2Pth, the 
Comet was moved ^learer the shore 15 
feet; on Tuesday 16; on Wednesday 
50; and on Thursday 60 — making, in 
all, 113 feet. In the place where she 
sunk, the water was 17 fathoms deep; 


in the place she now is, it is about l.T' 
fathoms, so that she is now about 1 fa- 
thoms nearer the surface. The weather 
has continued so stormy that nothing 
farther has been clone. 

9 — University <in(i Town-Votincil of 
Edinburg1u^\ diflbrence has taken place 
between the Town-Council, the Patrons, 
and the Senatus Academicus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in regard to the 
right of the former to frame regulations 
on the subject of the cunicnlnm^ or 
course. of study in the College, particu- 
larly that of Midwifery. The Senatus, it 
seems, do not object to the lectures on 
midwifery and the diseases of children 
forming eventually part of the medical 
cun icnlum ; but they deny the right of 
the patrons to frame regulations on the 
subject ; and in the event of the Council 
persisting in* their claims, have declared 
their intention of applying for a Royal vi- 
sitation, which means an inspection of 
the aflTairs of the University by Commis- 
sioners &pt)ointcd by Government. A 
communication to this elfect havS been 
made to the Council, and rcfericd to the 
Committee upon College matters, with 
instructions to advise farther with Coun- 
cil, and to take all necessary measures to 
maintain the rights of the Patrons. The 
Solicitor-General having given an opinion, 
the substance of which was, that the Se- 
natus had taken up untenable ground in 
applying for a Boyal visitation, inasmuch 
as the constitution of the University de- 
pended on Acts of Parliament, and the 
Crown had no right to interfere, the 
Council determined on a visitation to the 
University, the foim of procedure at 
which,' and the statement to be made, 
was determined on the previous day. 
'J’hey this day, accordingly, proceeded to- 
put their design into execution. The fol- 
lowing is the account of tHI visitation 
III pursuance of a resolution with re* 
ference to the pending controversy be- 
tween the Council a^nd the University, the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, 
attended on Thursday, at two o'clock, at 
the College Buildings, where, the Senatus 
being informed of their visit, they were 
accommodated with the Principal's apartr 
nieiits, immediately above the Senate- 
room, for the purpose of assembling. 
The Council taviiig met, and put on their 
robes, walked down stairs, and, attended 
by the City Clerks and an Assessor, were 
ushered into tlie Senate-room, where the 
Senatus Acadcmicua.were met to receive 
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them, with the rtincipul at t|ic head uf 
the table, and the l’rofe>Mjrc» sealed iii 
their order of seniority. 'I'he Council be- 
ing accommodated at the other end of 
the same table, the Lord Provost rose, 
^nd addressing himself in the most polite 
a'jd gentlemanly manner to the Very He- 
vcreiid the Principal, stated that he must 
be quite aware of the object of this visit ? 
that the Council, in the exercise of their 
rights, as Patrons of the University, and 
watching it as they did v ith a fostering 
care, had, ftn due dellbeidlion, thought 
proper to prescribe that Midv\ifeiy, to- 
gether with the diseases of women and 
children, should form part of the cw/ri- 
culnm for a medical degree ; and that 
the Act of Council to that edict yvouid 
now be read by the Clerk. 

Tins having accoidingly been done, 
and reference being made to the various 
jiapers which had passed between the 
Council and the Senaius since Januaiy 
1824', the period at which this controver- 
sy began, 

“ The Lord Provost put the question 
to the Princijul, whether the Senatuswas 
prepared to give eft'ect to the Act of Coun- 
cil which had been read, as in the event 
of their not doing so, they must hold 
themselves liable for the Qonsciiuences to 
w hich a refusal might subject them ? Ilis 
Lordship added, that the question w'as 
put with the view', if necessary, to estab- 
lish their right by application of a court 
of law. ' 

“ Principal Baird said, that although 
Fully aw'are of the object of the visit of the 
pations, he was not prejiarcd to answ'cr all 
the topics which had been touched upon by 
his Lordship, but would read from a paper 
which had been drawn up by. the Senatus 
Aeademieiis, what he considered would 
virtually answ'cr the principal question 
that had been put to him, aiul whiclitliey 
had anticipated. The Ueverend Doctor 
then read the documont, which in sub- 
stance stated, that the Senatus considered 
that the patrons had no right to prescribe 
what should or should not be the cnrrU 
culmn of study ; that the Senatus being 
the party which conferred degrees, held 
themselves best able to judge what quali- 
fications were necessary to entitle them to 
grant them. 

The Lord Provost then addressed the 
Principal, and stated, that Uieir public 
business being now at an end, he ho)ied 
that wl)at had just passed bctw'ecn them, 
and what each party had consideved to 
lie their duty in their public ^npacitiqp, 
would not tend in the least degree to 
lower either party in the eyes of the 
other ; that he could assure them, both 
for himself and his brethren of the Coun- 
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cil, that they held the learning and ta- 
lents of the Senatus Academicus of tins 
University, which had raised our city to 
the proudest eminence bf literary and 
BCicntitic celebrity, m the highest estima- 
tion, a:id he trusted that nothing that 
had occurred wouldaii the least interrupt 
the train. of harmony and good humour 
which had alw'ays subsisted between them 
individually. / 

“ The Hev. Principal Baird, in the 
most respectful manner, replied to ilvi 
friendly and complimentary language of 
the Lord Provost, and expressed an 
equally ardent desire for a continuance of 
mutual good will betw'eeii the University 
and its Patrons ; when the Conned took 
their leave, and withdrew.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that 
these proceedings, on the part of the 
Council, w'ere merely meant to aJlbrd a 
regular giound for an action at law. 
Whether the Council will immediately 
enter the Court themselves, or wdiclher, 
by ciuleavoimng to invalidate the diplo- 
mas granted, they will com|)el tlic Seiui- 
tus to become the jiursuing iiarly, or 
w'hether the Uoyal visitation craved will 
be granted, and supersede an action alto- 
gether, wc cannot tell. Neither are w'c 
sufficiently informed to say on which side 
justice lies ; but we are sure, that any 
circumstance W'hich shakes the conlidencu 
of the Students in the validity of the de- 
grees they receive here, must, if it is not 
speedily removed, jaove highly injui ion's 
to the University. Mr Peel has refened 
tlic .^leinoiiiil of the rnivei.''Ily, craving 
a Iloyal visitation, to the Loul Advoiale 
and Solicitor. General, foi their rep’>it. 

' 10 — A meeting was held in West- 
minster, for the purjiosc of fournling a 
new Scientific and Literary Insiuuiion 
for that part of the metropolis. IMr 
Henry Drummond, Banker, was m the 
Chair, supported by Mr Brougbain, Mr 
T. Campliel], Mr llobhouse, &c. The 
Institution is to incliule-»l, A library and 
reading-room; 2, Lectures on various 
branches of science and literature ; 3, 
Classes for teaching modern languages, 
’&c. The members are to pay two gui- 
neas a-ycar in balf-ycaily payments. The 
Institution is designed clnelly for the ac- 
commodation of the cominoreial claNses. 

11.— This morning early, a man nam- 
ed Pollock, H labourer, rcs.i(hng in Gif- 
ford’s Park, in the southern submlis. gave 
an alarm to some neigh lion rs. that his 
wife W'as severely ill, and a burgeon being 
sent for, it vvas found that slie was dead. 
The surgeon of the police estaWishment 
was sul^cqiicntly called. On examina- 
tion of the body, a severe wound, sup- . 
posed from u knife, was discovered in the 
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.iljik'iiicii, I'lDin wine'll il n})j)cdrctl that 
the poor w Oman luid bled to death ; and 
some sasi>ieioM!s attaching to Pollock, he 
^vas taken into Custody until a precogni- 
tion should be had of the circuiYibtances. 

1 4 . — High CoiruT of Justiciaiiy. 
— 'Phis day the Court met, when Ann 
Patou was placed at the bar, charged ivith 
two acts of theft from lock-fast places, 
aggravated with being habit and repute 
a thief ; to w hich she pleaded Guilty. 
'Phe Lord Advocate having restricted the 
hlxil, she was sentenced to be transpoitcd 
for seven jears. John Carstairs was 
next placed at the bar, charged w ith steal- 
ing from a stable belonging to Mr Youn- 
ger, lJrc^ve^, near the Abbey of Iloly- 
1 oodliouse, a (Quantity of lead, weighing 
upwards of one cwt. and a quaiter: he 
was also chaigcd with the aggiavation of 
being habit and repute a thief; to all of 
\\ hicii he pleaded Not Guilty. [An ac- 
complice escaped.) The jirisoncr having 
no Ctmncil, Mr Bruce, at the reqi est ot 
the Lord Justice Cloik, undertook the 
(Mse. The evidence was shoi t, but per- 
fectly conclusive as to the guilt of the 
prisoner; ho having been seen to get 
over the wall of Mr Younger’s premises, 
was pursued to the Dumbie J^ykes, and 
there taken w’lth tliq stolen pi^perty in 
liis pvissessjoii. No fewer Llian -''ven con- 
victions ill the Police Court W’ere libelled 
on, and Police Scrje-<int Stuart, and Tho- 
mas Madonnochie, swore that the pri- 
soner had no other means of supporting 
himself except by thieving. The Lord 
Advocate restricted the libel, and the 
jury having without hesitation found him 
guilty, he wa^ sculeiiced to transportation 
for life. 

John Jamieson, an old man, wais next 
placed at the bar ; lie had been convicted 
at the Circuit Court at Inverary, before 
l_.ord Meadowb.ink, of an assault, with 
intent to commit a licinous crime, on a 
gill of fifteen years of age. Lord Mea- 
dovvhank stated, that he had not deferred 
sentence on tiny doubt he i-nterlcuned at 
the time as to the guilt of the prisoner, 
bin as he would Jiave to come to Edin- 
burgh at any rate, he tJiought it better to 
have I heir Lordship’s opinions as to the 
extent of punislimont, Mr M.A. Plelcher, 
in mitigation of jKUiishnient, read a cer- 
tilicate as to the prisoner’s previou.s good 
character, signed by a great number of 
inhabitants of the parish where he had 
resided sixty years. l^ord Hermand 
thought the crime of which the prisoner 
bad been convicted the most atrocious 
that coijjld be committed, and he there- 
fore could not pioposc a less punishment 
than t»dn,.iKutatioii for life. Lord Gillies, 
although the last man in the world to 
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tieat such ti dime liglulv^ thought ll.c 
]>roposcd sentence too severe in the jire- 
sent c‘as6, more so than the Court had 
been m the habit of inllicting; he was of 
opinion that transpoitation lor seven wars 
would he suflicicnt, which sentence was 
approved of by the rest of their Loidshijy, 
with the exception of Loid Heimand ; 
the hoary culprit was sentenced accoid- 
ingly, and leinoved from the Bar. 

The Court w as occupied a considerable 
time vvith the case of Janet Banuigc, a 
young gill, who stood iiuNcled at the 
Stilling Circuit (.'ouit for an attempt to 
])oison her fellow -.sen ant, Maigaret Mac- 
arlhur, by jmttiiig viliiolic acid into .1 
teapot mlended lor her lucaklasl. The 
relcv'SLiicy of the indictment had been ob- 
jected to by tlic prisoner’s counsel at the 
Circuit Court, on account of its vague- 
ness. 'J'lie .same objeetions weie ag.iin 
urged before their Lordships, and it was 
ultimately agrwd, that informations he 
ordered to be given in. 

21 This tlay Neil M‘Ilroy, an Irish 

labourer, was placed at the b.ir, charged 
vv ith a violent assault, to the danger of 
life, on Helen Milton, in Brunswick- 
Strect, Stock bridge, on the loth of August 
last, she being far advanced in pregnan- 
cy. The jn'isoiicr pleaded Guilty of the 
assault, but not to the danger of life. 
The Jury found the prisoner gutity, and 
the Lord Justice Clerk, in aiidiessing him, 
alluded to the characteristic proneness to 
violence of the lower Irish in their owni 
country, which could not be permitted 
here, and trusted that the issue of this 
trial w'ould operate as an example. He 
was then sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation. 

James Bartholomew, AYilliain Somer- 
ville, John Meikle, and James Watson, 
farm-servants, were next placed at the 
bar, charged vvith furiously driving their 
carts, to the danger of the lieges. Meikle 
was dismissed from the Bar, owing to an 
error in his designation ; the others plead- 
ed Not Guilty. The facts of the case 
were these : — Two carts laden with fur- 
niture, belonging to John Mowbray, Esip 
W. S., were proceeding along the 31 id- 
Calder road, in charge of his carter, .lames 
Einlay. In the last cart three of the 
maid-servants were sitting. At Kiershill 
'.oll-bar, no less than eight butter-milk 
carts were standing without their drivers. 
Having driven on some distance, Mr 
Mowbray’s servants were suddenly a- 
larmcd by the noise of carts driving fu- 
riously, ffnd the rattling of barrels. Fin- 
lay, very properly, for the safety of the 
females, laid firm hold of his last horse, 
but in an instant the cart was overturned 
and broken, as was the fuiniluVc, and 
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himself sever'.']} injiDed. One of llic wo- 
men, FJizabeih Brown, Jiail a icgbroKtii, 
and WcLS otherwise nnieli hurt at>oul llie 
shoulders aiul l^reast ; she wa^ supported 
into court, and frQm her appearance, it 
>'ill be long before she ijcrfoctly recovers, 
il'<;ver; she sat wdhin tlic bar while 
giving her cvidenre. Another of the fe- 
males, Ann Knight, was also greatly hint. 
These witnesses dcaily proved that they 
.were on the near side of the road, — that 
the noise of tiie e.uts ums IVighifuIly a- 
lanm'ng,— -that one eart jussed iheiiiat a 
fuiious gallop, and that three others calnc 
up abreast at the ‘^rune fmious rate, one 
of which caught the axle of the cart on 
Avliich they sat, cuid ovei turned it. The 
.lury unhesitatingly^ found the jmsiiners 
guilty ; and they u ere sentenced to lie 
imprisoned in Kdinlnirjh Jail for twelve 
callcndcr nioiulis, aivl till they loiiiul 
security lor their good behavour for five 
years in the sum of I'.bO. 

William Kloclibnrt and IVter ^tOvc, 
two boys, were next jdaced at the Bar, 
charged with stealing a japanned knife- 
tray, eoMtalniiig a quantity of jilate, from 
a press m the lobby of the bouse of Mr 
MoCal, Solicitor, in Brown’s Square; 
they Were Jlso habit and repute tbicvi.s. 
Mary Chari ton or Klood, stood eliargcd 
ill the satne indictment, with the crime 
of reset, 'I’lic boys pleaded Not Guilty, 
and the woman’s reply was that she did 
not know what was in the bundle. They 
were sentenced to tiansportation for lour- 
Icen }('avs. 

\!},^Natiir(il C'nlo'OpInj (Rayt . — It is 
not often, says the SuitMuan, that those 
who enjoy the gifts ot loitune have lliC 
spirit to make a liberal u -o ot them, and 
it is still more rare that those who have 
both the means of doing good, and tlic 
r-pirit to do il, arc suflh'i-'ntlv enligliteivd 
to rv.'iulcr their good intentions s-.-ivieeable 
to mankind. It w, theielore,'- w ith very 
great pleasure that we lay befou* our 
renders an instance of true nmnUleence, 
united with an cnlightene'J /'mI in the 
cause of science, as conn no located by Bro- 
iesscr Leslie to his class m his introduc- 
tory lecture this da\. lie said, that in 
commencing the ses-don, he liad u piece 
of gratif} iiig intelligence to communicate. 
A gentleman of eminent talents and dis- 
tinguished licoevolen* c had jikiced at Ids 
di'qio-Mil a donation of X' ‘iJO, to be em- 
ployed in enlarging the pliysical cabinet 
conncct('d with the cla->s ; he br.d farther 
destined the sum of X*.50 aim i-.lly for tw'O 
prizes to the moie cdvin^cid jnipils of 
the c!as.s ; and for the jnvsent year, he 
had promised an additional sum of X.7o, 
to be givc’i as prizes for the two liest 
essays on Gomcls, to candidates who had 
voi,. XVH. 


studied at this Uiii\( isit} . The riofis- 
sor sLiUd, lliat tlie condiUnns li) be an- 
nexed to trials of proficici-cy vvcie 

not ycl settled. Tor the prcicnt '•ession, 
it was j’tojio.scil to admit as coinpciitoi.s • 
for the two prze^, -ill lb«>&c who j<an the 
Natural Philosophy class this season, and 
hav e attended It before within n period 
of five years backward. 'Lhe prizes are 
to I'^awaided in >Jaicb next, according 
to the method usually fallowed in the 
class; that for the bo><t essay being X'.20, 
with a gold medal of the value of X.IU, 
that for l lie next in nieiit X.20, with a * 
Mlvcr medal of the same size. The X.7 /j 
prov'iously mentioned will lie cxptiiided in 
prizes for the best essays upon the .subject 
giviii, and for which all those who have 
studied at i'-flinburgli Llnivtrsity wiliiui 
the last ten years will be invilKl to con- 
tend. h’ur these liberal (Ion. a ons, the 
Professor *^<1 id, flrey were indebted to Mr 
Pcilowc.. of llyegate, in Surry, whom 
the fate worthy and Icerned Beioii Ma- 
sercs, with a dk-ei imination tlial did him 
lionour, had ‘■•'let ltd to he iliC heir of his 
forlune. Mi Ptllnwes heel evinced a rare 
superiority to the h.ve ni pnvate gnitili- 
cation, and .seointd i.dlier disposed to 
view himself ax the guuidi.'iii of a saciid 
public trust. Actujliil by stub principles?, 
he had seized this oecn'unn to testify his 
respect for the rrivtis-gy of Ii(bnbmgh, 
and his persomil regrud inr the Professors, 
as an intimate privnle blend ot the late 
excellent Baron. “ If the.se first mark.<s 
of bis favour,” aid llic Professor, pro- 
duce the good CiTects that may be uutici- 
])ated, it IS pos'ible that we may yet ob- 
tain more subst.'uitial proofs of bis patron- 
age.” Pei 1) ijns it is projier to add, that 
the Professor made honourable mention, 
at the same time, of the conduct of the 
.Magisir.itos and I’nw'n Pnuncil, ^he pa- 
iroii'-, who, with a l.herality that augured 
belter limes, h.id granted him u .■sum for 
procuring a'klitional appaiatus, and had 
promb'cd faiilur supplies for the sfinie 
purpixse. 

19 — Dinner to Joseph JTutne^ Esg* 
MJ * — 'Ihis day a piil<lic entertainment 
wa.s given to Joseph llinne, Ksq. M.P. 
in the Waterloo Hotel, by about four 
hundred and thirty genliemen, citi/ens 
of b'dinburgh. We may venture to f.ay., 
that no public man was ever received^ 
in any town with a more genuine and 
hearty w elcome tli-an Mr If nine on this 
occasion ; and it must have been gratify- 
ing alike 10 him and the public of Kdin- 
buvgh. Leonard Homer, K.sq. was in the 
th.iir. uho, after the usual regal toasts 
had been drank , rore to nrojiose the health 
of Mr Hume, and proceeded to review 
the life of that public-spiritrd Statesman. 
C 
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The enthusiasm, he said, which the bare 
mention of his name excited, proved the 
meeting to be well U' quainted with the 
lirni ground whereon hi-» fame was built. 
Mr Hume had nut devoted himself to 
those (luestions w'here immediate and pro. 
fitable renown was to be won, hut to the 
dilHcult and wearisome task of unravel- 
ling the voluminous public accounts ot a 
mighty commercial crniiire ; and, by per- 
severance, he bad so well anne^ himself 
with their minutest details, that he Wiis 
able to come forward and meet the diroc- 
^ tors of every branch, e-ich in his particu- 
lar department. Nor had Mr IJunic to 
contend only with the weapons v hich his 
adversary brought openly into the licld. 
It would be a great stretch of charity to 
believe, that, in making the returns which 
Mr Hume requlicd from the public olfi- 
CCS, the tlciks wcie particularly careful to 
present them in that condensed form, 
which would enable the Honourable Mem- 
ber to obtain his information with the 
least possible trouble, or the least risk of 
error. I will answer for it, that these of. 
ticial gentleman took especial care thatjhe 
shou'd have abundance of figures, — that 
he should have a considerable mass of 
crude matter to distil before he shuaid 
be able to <'btain the essence he was in 
search of (a That this wMvS the 

case, there is no doiib't, for my Honour- 
able Friend h.!s ag.un and again stated in 
his place in Faili.inicnt, that accounts', 
w'hich It tO(*k weeks to understand, might 
have been renderetl perfectly clear and in- 
telligiblc l»y a single hour’s labour on the 
part of the clerks. There is a part of 
Mr Hume’s conduct connected with this 
.subject, which deserves to be particularly 
noticed, as it forms a very remaikable 
contrast with that of some of his ^.ppo- 
nents. • At the very moment they were 
resisting every proposal of Mr Hume’s to 
economise the resources of the country, 
they were urging Ministers to break faith 
with the public creditor. IJut what Wcis 
Mr Hume’s conduct on this occasion, m 
the midst of all bis cflTorts to lessen the 
weight of taxation ? With that honesty 
and consistency which has marked the 
whole of his public life, he protested 
against so dishonest a proposition, and 
gave his strenuous sujiport to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, when they announced their dc- 
'termination to uphold the national credit 
undoubted and secure ( applaune ). I’here 
wes also another part of Mr Ifuine’s con- 
duct to which he would direct their atten- 
tion — his exertions to procure the aboli- 
tion of the Combination Law's ; and still 
^nore, the manly manner in which he had 
acted and spoken respecting combinations, 
yet itj speaking of w'hat Mr Hume had 


done in national questions, he w'as but 
doing him half his deserved honour : for 
in all others wherein the people of Scot- 
land were more immediately concerned, 
they had found him a strenuous and an, 
ellective chaitipion. Hut proud as thew 
must feel in rendering him this tribute (jt 
applause, they could staicely be equally 
so with the Flonourahle Member hmiself, 
when he siuv that vast assemblage of the 
must independent nridu'ntelligent minds of 
his native land, pressing fuiuvard to do 
homage to his patriotism. ( Mt Horner 
idt down amidst tnoi.ilfs of applause, ) 

Mr flume rcturnejil thanks; he liad, 
he said, done no more than many of his 
fellow-citizens would have done, similarly 
situated. To hard labour he had been 
accustomed from his Ix^yish days ; it had 
become, as it wcie, arecication ; and now 
that he had acquired for him^clt a fortune 
ill a foreign land, he esteeq^'cl it both a 
duty and a pleasure to devote the remain- 
der of his days to improving the moral 
,and political condition of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. In such fircum^tances, he had 
no emoluments to look for from office — 
nothing to lure him from the path where- 
on he had set forth. He had obtained an 
indcqxmrienl; scat for his native tow n, and 
greatly he wished that he could say as 
much for the representative of ICdinburgh. 
Yet he still entertained the greatest con- 
. fidence that extensive benefit would even- 
tually result to Scotland from the inves- 
ligation which had taken ]ilacc respecting 
the close-burgh system. Hqnevei would 
despair of success for any measure, w hilc 
the people acted upon sound principles. 
When he found in the Hi, use of Com- 
iiions the details of our great establish- 
ments contained in n ]xige or two, and 
that millions were voted awa}' upon an 
estimate of a few lines, the diiflculties lie 
had to encounter appeared as gicat as 
those in the task he now called on them 
to stop forward and undertake. Were 
not, he would ask, the many intelligent 
citizens he saw around him a^s capable of 
electing their rulers, as those H2 or 33 in- 
to w hose hands it was intrusted ? Year 
after year he had been aspersed, and in 
refutation he would only appeal to those 
who knew in's private life : — he had been 
called ambitious — that he would own.: he 
was indeed ambitious of serving hiscounf 
try to the uimost ; and the events of this 
day would be a stimulus to redouble his 
exertions, f' Air Hume sat/ down amid 
umversal appUtme). The Honourable 
Member rosi/"* again, ina'liort time, to 
jiropose a toat>t — Prosjierity to the City 
of Edinburgh.” 

A number of other eloquent speeches 
and appropriate toasts followed ; among 
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others, Catholic Emancipation, and the 
removal of all religious disabilities,” was 
given hy Mr James MoncriefF; Mr 
Brougham, and the cause of general 
^fducalion,” by Air John Cunningham; 
fhid “ The Independent Burghs which re- 
tuVned Mr Hume to Parliament,” by Mr 
Peter Brown. Mr Hume, in returning 
thanks, eulogized the Press. “ Through 
the freedom of the Press,” he said, “ all 
the misdeeds which power would conceal 
are made known,— all change of scnti-‘ 
ment or proceedings which might take 
place in any order of society was instantly 
communicated to cveiy part of the 
country. It was impossible,” he con- 
cluded, to point out the manifold ad- 
vantages wc derive from * The Libeity of^ 
the Press,* Toast drank 'with great 
nithusiasm.) 

Mr Jeffrey, in rising to propose a toast, 
prefaced it by alluding to the repeal of 
the Combination Laws They had long 
been a blot, he observed, on the statute- 
book, and at length, after a full enquiry 
in Parliament, were expunged thence 
without opposition. The chief mischief 
connecled with them was the rancorous 
feeling which was engendered among the 
lalwuring classes, by denying to them this 
privilege of lawfully adopting measures 
for protecting their interests. This led 
tlicm to form secret cat^il.s and combina- 
tions, in which they acquired habit', and 
feelings uhich reduced them almost to 
the condition of desperate outlaws. 'J’lieir 
almhtion was one of Mr Hume’s proudest 
triumphs rniortunately, scarcely were 
they repealed, w'hcn a fearful set of com- 
binations started up in tlie country : but 
every one at all acquainted with human 
nature rmist bo aware, that the repeal of 
a series of laws which had long galled a 
large body of the people, must necessarily 
cause some commotion. — a kind of sea- 
soning fever, — among them. As the no- 
velty, however, of the state which they 
now enj()}ed passed away, so w'ould 
the mischiefs that novelty had gener- 
ated ; but the benefits of the state it- 
self would remain. The Learned Gen- 
tleman reprobated the inconsistency of 
the misled men, in supposing that Mr 
Hume, whose object win to give free- 
dom to trade, would assist them in en- 
slaving their employers. As the friend, 
— the advocate of the labouring cla.sses, 
he entreated them to abstain from those 
violent and unjust measures which could 
scarcely fail to reduce them again within , 
their former shackles . — \ Af the earnest 
requestor the Meeting. Air Jeffrey con- 
sented to furnish a cojiy of his s^^eech 
for publication.] — Mr Jelfrey opncluded 


by giving — “ The Freedom of Laliour ; 
but let the labourer recollect, thatiii ex- 
ercising the freedom of his own rights, 
lie cannot be permitted 'to violate the 
rights of others.” 

Mr Cocklmrn, after an elegant speech, 
which was loudly applauded, gave “ ’I'hc 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, and a cordial union of ail men 
and of all parties, for the moral improve- 
ment of Edinburgh — A number of other 
well-selected toasts followed after, which 
Mr James Gibson Craig eulogised the 
merits of Mr Horner, and proposed a 
vote of thanks for his conduct in the ’ 
chair, which was carried by acclamation. 
The meeting then, at a few minutes past 
twejve o’clock, broke up. 

A licautiful lunar rainbow was lately 
observed at Falkirk. The night being 
calm, and the sky clear, it remained vi- 
sible for nearly twenty minutes, with 
great vividness and effect, bestriding the 
heavens nearly to the height of the zenith. 
The prismatic Oolours were very distinct, 
the outer edge of the arch being of a 
dark gteonish tbige, wliih* the inner w’as 
of a fine orange ; and what was remark- 
able, the Vb'hole space within the compass 
of the bow w'as of a bnlliant whiteness, 
like the .nppearance exhibited by the sky 
during aurora borealis. 

The w'orkmcn employ' d in digging the 
foundation of the new lock at Carron, 
found lately, at a considerable depth, thiJ 
horn of a stag, imbedded in a stratum. 
We understand the fossil, with a scienti- 
fic account of its discovery, n ill be Irans- 
mitted to the Wernerian Society. 

Improved Railway Carriages Mr W. 

H. James, of Birmingham, has construct- 
ed a model of an improved Hallway Car- 
nage, for working upon both .stiaight and 
curved rail-roads, and for ascending and 
descending hills of any elevation. , The 
action of the wheels in turning angles 
enables the can iage to deviate an inch 
and a-half in the yard from a direct line, 
without any more friction than is neces- 
sary in passing straight forwaids ; this is | 
done, by simply causing tho^ wheels on ^ 
one .side of a train of carnages to travel 
from the ground faster than the wheels 
on the other side; and the object of 
ascending hills is effected by causing the 
engine to act directly upon every wheel of, 
a train of carriages, so as to give to each 
wheel a perfect mtatory motion of itd 
own, which compels it to advance for^ 
wards without being dragged by the loco- 
motive engine, as is necessary in the pre- 
sent system. 
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1. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Tlu* Killer Juis pic .f'riotl the Rev. J;ima« MiiiC- 
land to the of Rolls. 

The iJiiko (>ii»Hucvhnuh ami curators have i»il*- 
scnteil the IIl-v. Daud .:>levi'iuon to thu I’.uisJi 
ot Wihon. 

Jam'S Scolt, Rsq. id Brothertou, has prf“^’nteil 
the llpv. Jan'cs (Jlcn to the Bansh of RculuJin. 

The Associate Hiufjhcr Congregation of Whit- 
burn, have given an unanimous call to Mr John 
Downes. 

JI. MI LIT All V. 

BR E V E T for A’'o oiber. 

Maj. Gen. Sir II. Lowe. K.( .P. local 
rankofLiout. Gen. upon the Conti- 
nent of Euro}ie !29 Sept. lS-5 

Capt. MncJarlaiie, Adj. E. I, C. Dep. at 
Chatham, local rank of Maj. 6 Oct. 

W' . J’horne, local rank of Lieut. Col. 
oil ihc Continent of Europe only 

1.5 rio. 

I Dr. Gds. Comet T/ssen, LicuL by purch. vice 

Master, prom. 6 do. 

G. U. Thompson, Comet do. 

5 Assist. Snrg. Ingham, ftom 22 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice HTO>sn,.22 F. 15 do. 

4 Conitt Ogle, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Nash, prom. i do. 

lion. VV. Vaughan, Cornet do. 

1 Dr. Slug. V'oung, from 10 F. Surg. vice 
steed, ret. 22 S(‘pt. , 

4 B. 0,{lc‘, ( ornet by purch. {vice M‘Caf- 

leiy, piom. 1(1 Aii^. 

J. FIton, Comet by purch. vice Pan".- 
b( >( toi n , pi .'>m . 2 Sept. 

6 Lieut. Viin^tiong, Adj. vice IJojd, its. 

Adj, oi.U I.*) rio. 

Lieut. c.ipt. by purch. vice Ilas- 

s'lrd, ut. 29 do. 

7 It Dll' IK, Comet by pureh.^ice Hope- 

tenii, jKo'ii. 22 do. 

H n.'g. s jj. \i i). \'a\vdhlcy, yuaiU Mait, 

Vict nim.ilioo. h. p. 29 do. 

.9 Coriii't liirnlcy, I.ieut. by purch. vice 

.Mai kh, in I. prom. 8 Oct. 

C. s, I’ro.ve-, 'Co'iiet 29 Sept. 

10 Surg. M c-jt, fiom 27 F. Sing. Tiw 

Al‘l{(/,)eit, h. n. o Oct 

II Cornel Uaninnck. Licui. by pun h. Mie 

r.lelkerii, prom, 12 do. 

A. Bolirn, Cornel do. 

12 t apt. Vandeleur, M.ij. by purch. xiee 

Sti’v’Cll, ]iiolil, 1 do. 

Lieut. I! iirington, Capt do. 

1." A. Bio'.v.n, Cornet by purch. iiceCauip- 

bcll, prom. ‘ 8 Sept. 

Col. F. G» Ensign Il.jn. C. Ilowanl, from 7U F. 

Ensign and Licut. by purch. ^icc 
Faoe, prom. 22 Oct. 

.5 F. Cd-i. Colonel Clithcrow, Lieut. Coldficl vue 
Uooko, h. p. rea dilT. lo Sept. 

I. icut Col. Keate, Maj. with the rank 

of Col. da 

Litut. Col. iJall, from b. p. Cppt. iia>, 
dill. ^ do, 

1 F. Ensign OgHiy, Lieut, by purch, \iec 
O Pr en, 2fJ F. 1 OcL 

F. I u.‘!w, Faisign do. 

ft Lif'u!- T.ang, From 1.1 Dr. Capt. by 

jiiiich V’ec Ilailrs, prom. do. 

9 D 11. Ileathcote, K.nsigii by jiurcli. vice 

Ogle, prom. 8 Sept. 

10 Assist, ^uig. Graham, from 51 F. .*'urg. 

^ ice ^"oung, 1 Dr. 22 do. 

11 P^risigri Bell, Licut. by purch. vice Mit- 

ehcll, Mt; F. 15 do. 

J. (7(K>)d, Ensign do^ 

Ensign Gai'diiKT, from F. Lieut. 

vice Haldenby, dead 29 t!o. 

1C Don. — Hay, Ensign viceM‘Kenj((c 4 

dead ' ’ 6 Ort 

J. \V. F. Prettejohn, Ensign by puicH* 

' K%* Ilav. 71 F. 2J?do., 63 

17 Ciipt- Bnuverif, from h. p. (imv dHf.) 

< apt. Mce Grev, 45 F. 18 Aug. 


S. C. Hillon, Ensign by purch. vice 

Dfv’des, piotn. 1? .Sept. 

A%siat. Sing. Rlartnidolc, Surg, vice 
Ileriot, 6 Dr. (ids. 29 da 

T. II. AtiMjo, EiLsign by purch. vice 

Voung, [>rom. 21 dp. 

Licut. (J’Biicn, from I F. Lieut, vice 
Thatehei, ."7 F. 1 Oct. 

A. Scott, Ensign by purcli. vice Cum- 

luiii';, SS F. 15 ilo. 

Lu'ul. Biggo, fiom h. p. Lieut, vuc 
llanvinlll 1.0 V. 24 Sept. 

Eiuigu Gough, Licut. 'by puieh. vice 
Butloi , piom.' " - 1 Oct. 

Ensign Maika:'rgh, Lieut, by purcfi. 

V u-e Lynch, 97 F. 22 .'scpl, 

V\ . W . Stanton, ^ iwign tlo. 

Licut VVarde, fiorn h. p. Lieut, vice 
Munay, :ib F. 1.5 Oct. 

As,'.! t Surg. Mostyn, .s'urg. vice M est, 
it) Dr. (i do. 

IIosp. Assist. Mvillarky, Assist, ‘^lug. 

do. 

Fnsigii Irving, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Lord S. Lennox, prom. 22 do. 

B. Broadhcail, Ensign do. 

Ihvsp. Assist. Minty, Assist. Surg. vice 

Graham, 10 F. 22 Sept, 

laciit. Colthurst, ('apt. vice Loid S. 

Kerr, deoTl 29 do. 

White, from 14 F- Linit. do. 

Kiisupi Markham, Lieut by purth. 
vjce P«lk, prom. 25 Oct, 

F. J. Grithn, Ensign vice W'ardell, ‘.H 

F. . 15 do. 

J. S. Greene, Ensign by purch. vice 
Mooic, ret. 29 ^'eii£. 

Ensign Doshon, from ft F. I.itut. by 
piinh. vice Grseme, prom. b Oct. 
Ensign Foskett, Lieut, by puich. vice 
Aircy , prom. ' ’ 22 do. 

E. S* Bayly, Fnsiga do. 

Lieut. Th.itthci, from 20 F'. I.'.cut. 

\U ’0 Haitlcy, prom. 1 do. 

Cornet J. Halstoii, In in h. ji. 2,'» Dr. 

Ensign vice (i.inl ii.r, II F. 29 

III. Lit Ilf. Col. Dunbar, from ()(> F. 
Maj. bv imrcli. vice Valiant, prom. 

8 Oct. 

L. W. Vi“o, Ensign by juneli. vice 
Amiel.jct. (Ido. 

58 Capt. .'seynumi, fiom h. i). C.ipt. vice 

WillciK’ks, SI F. . 22 do. 

.59 laeul. Kiikley, from 2 Vet. Bn, Lieut. 

Mce Nevvpc>rt, proin. H -Vpril 

40 Licut. Olpherla, from 2 VV. I. B. Lieut. 

\iee lloberlson, 92 F\ 2'2 Sunt. 

Fitz Herbert Ctaidiiigton, Ensign ny 
purch. vUw Hotham, 85 F'. do. 

Lii-ut. Gledstancs, Adj. viu- VVoollard, 
.7.. F. ' ^ do. 

G. M. Dalway, Eoaign by purch. vice 

M'Crea, prom. dq. 

I' lisign M’Cle\erty, LicuL by puucli. 
vu'c Kenyon, 77 F’. C Ocl. 

H. Leccli, Ensign do. 

( apt. Sniitli, fioin h. p. Payraast. vice 

Pillon ' 29 Sept. 

I. lent Mill ray, from 2,i,F. I.ieut vice 

Butt, (lead 1.5 Oct. 

J. icut. Doran, Capt vice IMalliors, dead 
brio. 

I'"nsigM (.’bilk, Licut. do. 

H. ?w..c"icgor, Kn-if'n *' do. 

J.icut. Ibmimill, Iioin '21 F. Licut. 
vice Sttcciiy, New .South Wal^s Vet. 
CoiMi», ' 24 Sept. 

2(1 /.i/ iit. ;ind Adj. Coghlan, rank of 
Iv M(. 12 Oct. 

2il 1,1 ' t. . nd Adj. LidUeel, do. 

13 do. 

Ensign Il.iy, fioin h. p. 2d Licut, vice 
*CiJim.an, cnncclicil 0 do. 

Card. ']’. Faiitjough, Maj. by purch. 

vice Aihiilhriotj prom. 1 do. 

Licut. fiOW .10 r. Capt da 
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Register— Apjmttmeuls, I’roviolions, ^,c. 


O. r.oiing, l'n>ign by purch. vice Hun- 
ter, prom. .1 OrL 1S'J5 

A. H, L. Wyatt, Ensign by purch yive 
Oiiiul.H, prom. ^ r, .Sept. 

Ensign Johnston, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Murray, pi gin, J Oct. 

r,. Douglas, (msign H do# 

VV, T. Smyth, Ensign by purch. viec 
Kciley, H'J F. ‘J[) sept. 

.Stafl* Assist, Suig. Hartley, Assist Surg. 

do. 

Ensign Lonl A. Lennox, Lieut by 
pun-li. vice Mtnitigu, prom. OcU 
Ensign Ilou. — ■ Hay, liom It F. En- 
sign ' . do. 

Lieut. Itmulton, Capt. by purch. vice 
M;u Mahon, u't laScpL' 

Ensign ^eyinoni, Lieut. 
t’. D O’l’oiinell, EiiMgu do. 

It. H ulliL, Eu^igiiviCti Hu'vard, }>iom. 

« Oct. 

Ensign Vallanccy, Lieut, by pureli. 

VIC'" llhu k, proiii. do. 

II. f. Pococlc, Ensign tio. 

hUdl Ass.st. hu:g. UiVoane, Vs ,i.,t ^•lng. 

n do. 

J. l*owell. Ensign vice livinc, dead 

‘Kt Sept. 

Lieut Kenyon, from tH F. Lieut, lue 
Molyneux, 57 F. t Oct. 

C\ W. I*. Magi.i, Ensign 1.3 do. 

Ensign Steele, Adj. vioe MolynouK do. 
I'apt’ Douglas, Maj. by i*urch. vice 
Faleoner, in'orn. i'J do. 

Taeut. 'I'wopcuy, Capt. do* 

Ensign V:i'.>.dl, laeut. do. 

.1. Maelco'i, En.ign u,'. 

Eiis'ign I hoiuas, Lieut. Mce Moamv, 
dead I ’> Sept. 

C'ornet Good, from h. p. Royal Waggon 
Tiain, Ei^Vgri do. 

Licat Ellis, t'apl. vice I'helps, dead 

-'U do. 

F. H. Onham, Ensign by purcli. vice 
Good, prom. 1 > Oct. 

JlR*\et Waj. Horton, M.ij. by purdi. 

Mcc Tayior, prom. <lo. 

Capt Wilicocks, tnmi o.'l F. Capt. do. 
Lieut. Holdsworth, from h. p. Col. 
Comp. Mauritius, I’aymast. vice Wil- 
liams, (lead Sept. 

Lieut Swinburne, Capt vice Sander- 
son, (lead 6 Oct. 

Hoii. M. St Clair, Ensign by purch, 
vice Faber, cancelled 1 5 do. 

llosp. Assist Smyth, Assist. Surg. 

(i ilo. 

Ensign Hon. C. Monckton, Lieut by 
pin cli. vice Jiirdnic, ret -1 Sept 

Ensign (lalU'.iy, Lieut by piifch. vice 
Mill hell, let ii'J do. 

Faisign Cuinming, fioni ‘dO F. Ensign 
21 do. 

S. .1. Sutton, Ensign 22 do. 

Jaeiit Hawkins, from “H F. Cajd. by 
purch, vice Agnew, ret 15 Oct. 

Lieut. Macplieison, C.ijd. vice Doimld- 
soii, dead '22 Sept. 

Lieut llobcrtflon, from lO F. Lieut. 

do. 

Capt Wiiichefitcr, Maj. vice Cbatlotoii, 
dead 16 Aug- 

Lieut J. iM‘nonal.1, ('apt. by purcli, 
vice tJammcll, ret. t» Oct. 

Lieut Waymouth, troin 32 F. do. 

13 do. 

En.sigii M‘Cuinnuiig, Lieut, by pbreh, 

6 do. 

C. tiahvey, Ensign do. 

J. R. JoliiiitOn, Ensign by purch. vice 
Di’lancey, 16 F. m -2 Sept. 

Ensign and .Vdj. .Siuller, r.iuk of Lieut. 

0 Oct 

Gent Cadet IS. G. Dalgety, from K. 
Mil. Coll. Kongii vice I’ricc, 7d F. 

• do. 

Lieut. Mitchell, frpin 11 F. Cant by 
purch. vice Obrlase, rot 8 Sept 
Ensign Cumberland, from'SfliF. Lieut 
by purch, vice Ouseley*. urbm. 

‘ * r 15 Oct 

Lieut. Lynch, from 25 'F. Cam. by 
pdich. \ ictf t:oltliap>t, ret. 17 Aug* ; 


yS F . Lieut. Maxwell, from h. p. 25 F. Lieut. 

vice Dutton, New b. Wales Comp. 

24 .Sept 1H2.1, 
En^lgn Gregory, Licut'by purch. vice 
Allan, piom. 1 Oct 

J. H. Aini>rrong, Ensign do* 

Jacut Woife, Adj. vice Stevens, prom. 

0 do. 

91) Hosp. Assid. Dobson. Assist Surg. 

22 Sept 

lliflc Brig. S.nith, Ud Lieut vice Vivian, 

7 Dr. 15 do. 

IW. 1. 11. Lieut. Walton, from h. p. R. Fork 
Rangel'S, Licul. vice Warner, New 
South Wales Comp. 21 do. 

En-^jgn M‘l'her>oii, Lieut. viceOlpherti, 
h* F. 22 tlo. 

1*. l*. (’oild, Ensign do. 

Lieut J^'rase'*, from h. p. «).> F. Fay- 
ma>-t vice Stoptord, dead do. 

Ensign Dickenson, Lieut viee Ketilc- 
well, dc; il 10 Oct 

F. ( 'odd, Ensign do. 

Ceylon U. Lieut Dcinnsey, from h.p. 81 F.LiPut 
vice Wooliiou'ic, cancelled s Sept. 
Cape C. Lieut .\. Armstrong, Capt vice Stuart, 
dead 15 do. 

Ensign Waiden, Lieut do. 

.1. North, Ensign do. 

Afr.C.Co. Ensign C’aldei, Lieut vico Dowlmg, 
lit do.' 

.Stapleton, Lieut vice Splaipc, 

de.id 22 do. 

Vol. E. Hfirtley, Ensign do. 

Lieut, Ring, Adj. vice Patterson, res. 

Afij. only do. 

E. Cooke, Ensign by purch. vice (Aalder 
28 do. 

L.ent Roger., Capt vice de Rarrallier, 
dead 29 do- 

ICnsign Turner, Lieut. dr'. 

J. P. Hardy, Ensign do- 

C. Noft, En.agii vice C.irmody, dead 

do. 

0 / dnaticc Department — Royal ArtUlci y, 

2d Capt, Romer, Adj. v ice (Jordon, prom. 

29 July 18'J5. 

Simmons, from Ii. p. 2d Capt, vice Ro- 
mer dot 

1st Lieut. Wnght, 2d C.ipl. do. 

2il laeut. St. John, 1st laeul. do. 

Gent Cadet W. F. Williams, 2d Lieut ilo. 

Lieut. Col. Macdon.'ild, Col. vice Thornhill, dead 

29 Aug. 

Maj. and Lieut, ('ol. Holcombe, Lieut Col. do. 
Capt. and Brevet Maj. Addanis, Mnj. do. 

2d Capt, and Hievet Maj. Mitehell, Capt do. 

2d Capt. Andrews, fioiii h» p. 2d Capt do. 

1st Lieut. Mathi.us, 2d Cajit. do. 

2d Licut Davies, 1st Lieut do. 

Royal Engineers. 

Lvt Lieut Wortham, 2d Capt vic« Birch, h. p. 

24 bcpi. 1825. 

2d Ls^'Ut Waliuile, 1st I.ieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet R. Howortli, 2tl Lieut 6 Aug. 

— J. D. llofitly, Lieut. 12 Sej»t. 

.. — R. DOKhwond. Liout do. 

. — C. C. Wilkiiihon, Lieut do, 

J. Cireatorex, Lieul. do. 

. J--..- — W. Renwiek, Lieut do, 

T. H. Rimington, Lieut, do, 

.. W. E. Broughton, Lieut. do. 

Staff. 

Lieut Col. St.-ively, from R. Staff Corjw, Pep. 
Quait. Maat Gen. in the Mauritiu!,. vieaj Nes- 
bitt, res. ‘-'9 «cpt. 1825. 

Hospital Staff. 

Hosp. Assist Dyce, Assist Surg. vice Melin, prom. 

22 Sept 1825. 

a ■ — Wood, Asaibt Surg. vice Bartley, 

74 ji". " 6 Dct. 

H. Mackesoy, Hosp. Assist. , 22 Sent. 

K. .lohii.-'toii, Hosp. Ahsi'-t. viw Minty, .'>1 1*. do. 
W. Macre.'uly, Hosp. Assist, vite Mt llatky, 27 F. 

(j Oct 

D. Browne, Hosp. Assist, vice Wooii, do 

W. H. Chiwford, Hosp. AtMst. vice Smyth, bi F. 

do. 
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Unattached, 

To be Licut.»(Oolonels of Infantry by pur» 
chase. 


Major Stawcll, from 12 Dr. 1 Oct. 1825. 

-T— Arbutlinot, from 6'5 F. do. 

— — Valiant, from .>7 F. 8 (U>. 

— — Taylor, from 81 F. 22 do. 

— — Falconer, from 78 F. do. 

To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 

Capt. ll.iiles, from 8 F. 1 Oct, 1825 

— — Webb, from 3 Dr. 22 do. 

7'o be Captains of Xnfm.tr y by put chase. 

. Hartley, from 37 F. • 1 Oct 1825. 

-Biiller, from 22 F. do. 

- Allan, from 88 F. • do. 

- Nash, fi om •! Dr. Ods. do. 

- MuTTpy, ftom Wj F. do. 

- lion. ti. D. Shore, from '1 Dr. Gds. 8 do. 

- Markham, from ') Or. do. 

- Smith, from 2 I.ife (ids. do. 

- Stevenson, from .jK F. 15 do. 

- Hon. H. S. Fane, from Coldst. Gils. 22 do. 

- Montagu, I'rom 71 F. do. 

- tiord S. Lennox, from 28 F. do. 

- Falk, from 32 F. do. 

- VVcmyjjS, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 

- Aitty, from 31 P. do. 


To be Lieutenants of Infantry by pur^ 
chase. 


Ensign Hunter, fiom C4 F. 1 Oct. 1825. 

1 ion. R. Howard, from 73 F. 8 do. 

>- — — Coorl, from 80 F. 15 do. 

To be Ensigns by purchase. 

(J. J. Rush 1 Oct. 1825. 

J. K. ^Vetherall do. 

F. Deacon , 8 do. 

H. Keynolcld ,du. 

S. D. Clarke do. 

H. Curling 22 do. 

H. S. James do. 

G. Robinson do. 

Exchanges. 


Major Heathcote, from 27 F. with Majoi Dansoy, 
88 F. 

Bt Lieut Col. .Staveley, from .Staff Corjis, with 
Capt. Jackson, h. p. 

Capt Dawson, from African Col. Coriis, with 
Lieut. Col. Ramey, h. {x. 55 F. 

Babington, from 1 iJr. Gds. rec. diff. with 

Capt. (Juicke, h. ]•. 

— — Randall, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Dime, h. p. 

Ra^oud, from 19 F. with Capt Taylor, 

h. p. 40 F. 

— — Lanphier, from V) F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Hely, h. p. SA F. 

— — Wrwghton, from 34 F. rec, diff. with Capt.- 
Hnn»H. S. Fane, h. p. 

Moffon, from 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt 

Hill, h. p. 

Dennis, from 62 F. with (,’npt Mair, h. p. 

Seymour, from 6'5 F, wilii Capt Wood, 
h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. 

M‘Lamc, from 75 F. with Capt, Hammunfi, 

h. p. 

Leaper, from 79 F. roc. diff. with Capt 

Mar'ihall, 11 . p. 

— — Smith, from 89 F. with-Capt. Thorp, h.rp. 

Lieut Collins, from 2 Dr. (ids. with Lieut. Hed- 
ley, 4 F. 

— — ■ Dent, fiom 10 Dr. red. diff. with Lieut 
Osborne, h. p. 

— Morrltt, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Chambre, h. p. 64 F. . * 

- Plunkett, ftom 37 F. with Lieut. Freeman, 
h. p. 18 Dr. 

— Blakeway, from 45 P. with Lieut Poster, 
Cape Corps Cav. 

— Foster, from 45 F. with Lieut. KdAfhcy, 
h.p. .31F. 

— Noyes, from 56 F. roc., ill ff. wjHi l^ieut 
Keating, h. p. H W. r. Ran.^ V * 


Lieut Cornwall, from 76 F. with Lieut Bcere, 
h. p. 71 F. 

Duke, from 91 F. with Lieut Barney, h. p. 

Ensign Webster, from .51 F. with Ensign St Le- 
ger, 12 F. 

Paymast Irvine, from 7? F. with Capt. Graham, 
• Ii. p. 80 F. 

jXppoititmdnts Cancelled, r' 

Lieut. Colonel Slessor, as ret. Maj. h. p. .'55 F. 
Lieut. Robinson, 2 F. 

— \A'o(dhouse, Ceylon R. 

2d Liei't. man, OOF. 

Ensign Faber, 84 F. 

AsM.stint Surgeon Portclli, 28 F. 


Itcsignations and Ilctircmcnts, 

Majoi General MiUer, late of Royal Marines 
Colonel Farl of Liaburue, h. p. Sheftield Reg. 
- Radlic, h. p. Surrey Rang. 

Light, h. p. 25 F. 

Lieut Col. Humphrey, h. p. Unatt. 

— Rudd, h. p. Uisp. Field-Offlccr 

Major ColtJiurst, 97 F. 

— Reynolds, late 8 Vet Bn. 

Browne, h. p. 103 F. 

Amory, h. p. 5 Gar, Bn. ' 

Capt Ilassjird, 0 Dr. 

Mac Mahon. 73 F. • 

\gnew, 89 F. 

Gammcll, 92 F. 

BorJiise, 96 F. 

Warren, h. p.‘23 F. 

.Sankey, li. p. 29 F. 

Evelyn, h. p. 60 F. 

MulhuU, h. p. •) Iribh Brigade 

Walsh, h. p. 34 F. 

Morrall, h. p. 9 F, 

Cole. h. 1 ). 82 F. 

Galwey, n. p. 64 F. 

Bugle, h. p. Cape Rang* 

— • — Eustace, h. p. « F. 

IluddkstOn, h. p. 46P. . 

I’lonard, h. p. 4 Irish Brigadt^ 

— — Bromhead, h. t), 28 Dr, 

Lieut. Jard me. 8S F. 

Mieliell, 88 F. 

Dowling, n. African Cok Corps 

1— de liorenl/., h, p. 1 F. 

— — Lunn, h. p. 78 F. 

Hope, h. p. 21 F. 

Brett, h. ji. 24 Dr. 

Comet Dolierly. h. p. 2.3 Dr. 

Ensign Moore, .la F. 

AiTiiel, 37 F. 

Gordon, h. p. 13 Cn. Bit 

— Shcnley, h. p. 4 F. 

( onolJy, h. p. 71 F. 

Heatley, h. p, 99 F. 

SmitJi, h. p. 43 F. 

— Rae, h. p. 6 Brigade 

Deaths. 


Colonel Thornhill, R. \rt Jamaica 

28 Aug. 1825. 

Major Phelps, hO F. . , 

Charlton, 92 F. .Ihmaica 

J, llewett, 52 F, New Brunswick 25 do.< 

— Shekleton. h. p. 54 F. Maj. of Brigade at 

Quebec 

Lerin, 19 F. Cork 21 Oct 

Cdpt Sutlieriaiid, .33 F. lost with the Comet ‘steam 
I’aeket, off < ■ rcenock 25 <1 o. 

Mathers, .39 !•'. on board the ship Eunhiates, 

« on pasKige from India 1 2 Aug. 

Saxulcraon, 8.3 F. on passage from Ceylon 

do 

— — - Purrfoy, h. ji. 79 F. Walworth * 21 do. 

Mdtlier, DLwm Co. MiL 2G Sept* 

Rose, 89 tr. in the Durman Territory 

7 March 

Cannon, do. do. do. 


Lieut ilaldeuby, 11 F. > ■ 

llettlcwcll, 2 W, 1. U. Honduras 

— Oxley, IL Af^cat) Col. COtps, Cape Coast 
Castle . , 25 June 

Bjrfe. ft. Eng. Tobago 2L Aug 

■ . — Walker, h. p. 4 Dr. w hitecross, near Waki 
fleW ' • 22 May 

GrolMtiker, h, p. R. Wagg. Tram^ Disport, 
Wittfngen, Prussia » 1 1 July 
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lieg' istcr.-^ A jf)poi fitments, Promotions, 


Lieut. Osbourne, h. n. 35 Bruges 4 Sept 1825 

Marshall, 77 F. Jamaica 

Jcfl'eison, 5 II. Vet Bn. and Hiding ^last 

to 1 L. G. London iG Oct 

Ensign Mackenzie, 16 F. 

Irvine, 77 F. 

— Carmoily, R. African Col. Coriis, C ape 

i'oast Castle 

r Coxeu, h. p. 14 F. Windsor 1.7 ''cpt 

-'’LawUiii, h. p. 9.3 F. Ireland 1.3 Aug. 

Quartmast Folienus, h. p. 7Dr. Gds. Hush House, 
Svroids, Dublin -1 Sept. 

. ■ — Sutt)n, h. p. 1 Irish Brigade 29 do. 

Assist Surg. Bnlkeley, 16 F. on pasj^ige flftin c'ey- 
Jon . 14 July 

Officers Killed and IVounded in the Do- 
minions of the Kin^ of Ava^ heUveen 
'6th March and Apiil 1825. 

Killed. 

Captain Rose, 89 F. 7 March 1825 

C.mnon, do. do. 

Wounded, 

Lieut Gordon, 47 F. scveiely, not dangerously 
Captain h.vauson, 54 F. do. do. 

Lieut Hams, do. do. do. 

.1. r'laikc, do. do. do. 

VV. J. King, 39 F. slightly 7 March 

C O. King, do* do. do. 

— - Currie, do. do, do. 

Appointments^ Promotions^ cjc. continued. 
4 Dr. Gds. Lieut Stainer, Capt. by purch. vice 
>\hicheolc, prom. 29 Oet 1«25 
1 Dr. Surg. Jainev.u, from 7*3 F. burg, vice 
V oung, oaiu elled J- Sept. 

Lieut Slade, Capt. by pureh. vice 

Webb, prom. 2-’ Di t. 

Ckirnet PndiipiM. Lieut by purch. do. 

1 F. Capt Macdougall, front I Vet. Bn. Capt 

b Api il 

Lieu t. Sargent, do. Lieut <io. 

4 Rawslorne, da Lieut do. 

5 Fleming, do. Lieut do. 

a — Ihlkiiigt(/n, do. Lieut, vice Bowl- 

by, 90 F, CIO. 

s Dt Alaj. Lyster, from 3 do. Capr. do. 

9 Easigu Browne, fioni 1 do. Eusign 

7 do. 

' Maxwell, do. Fndgn do. 

Lieut M'Grulh, from - do. Lieut 

S do. 

Knsign Croker, do. Ensign 7 do, 
Hosp. Asbi^t As-jint Surg. 

^ 20 Oct 

1 Ensign Peel, Lieut by purch. vice Mae- 

pherson, 91 F. do. 

Dwyer, from .3 Vet. Bn. Ensign 

7 April 

Forbe.j, Ensign by pureh. vice Peel 

20 Oct. 

.^3 Capt Harrison, Maj. by purch. vice 

England, prom. ' 29 do. 

Lieut. Waller, Capt do. 

2(1 Lieut Beauelerk, Lieut. do. 

H. II. H. C. JUwes, 2d Lieut do. 

26 Capt Piatt, from h. p. I’aiit, vice Mur- 

r.iy, exchange rec. diff. 20 do. 

Ensign Brehaut, Lieut by purch. vice 
M'Niven, prrmi. 29 F. 29 do. 

J. Guthrie, Ensign do. 

27 Ensign Frame, tioin 3 Vet* Bo; Ensign 

7 April 

Lieut. M'Niven, ftiom 26 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Chambers, prdm. 29 Oet 
J. J. Uuigoyne, Ensign by pureh. vice 
Markhdin, prom* ^2 do, 

5.3 Lieut O’Neil, frorti 2 Vet Bn. Lieut. 

VICO Barrs. ph>rn. '9 April 

4l Wchb, from H* p. 86 F. Li^t 

N ice spencer, 18 20 Oct. 

Hosp. Assist Dartnell, Assist fiiutg* 
vteo Mostyn, pron^ 81 F. * ' do. 
<1 Lieiifc O’iMtam., from h. p. Africuii 

Corps, Payinast vice AA ebb, p. 

I. ' *• do. 

tfl Weston, Capt* by nii«* 5 >,. 3 rtco 

Bfi.oke, ret •' T’do, 

— — Sweeny, IVom 3 Vet,fii|yUeut 
vice Hay, prom. 5 F. ' 9 April 
^ .Assist ICllibon, Assist. 8iti^ 


53 F Lieut. Carpenter, Capt by purch. vice 
O'Grady, prom. 29 Oet 1825 

Capt. Hamilton, from 1 Vet Bn. Capt 
, 9 April 

Lieut llemsworth, from 2 Vet Bn. 

Lieut , 7 do. 

Kiiaign Thompson, from h. p. Ensign 

vice DeJy, 1 W. I. R. 20 Oet 

Capt Dillon, from 2 Vet Bn. Capt 

K April 

Lii'ut Hunt, Capt. by purch. vicO 

Wood, prom. 29 Oct 

CO Lieut Kirwati, Ciuit by }>ureh, vice 

Dunbar, pioin. 37 F. do, 

P. W. Braliam, Ensign by purch. vice 
Howard, Coldrt. (ids. 22 do. 

1). T. Barton, Ensign by pur,ch. vice 
Campliell 29 do. 

Surg. Clarke, from Caiie Corps, Sure, 
vi^ White, h. p. 20 do. 

74 Knsign Keaines, from 2 Vet Bit En^ 

sign 7 April 

75 Assist Surg. Graham, from 31 F. Surg. 

vice Jameson, 1 Dr. 22 Seiit 

77 Elnsign Porter, from 1 W. I, R. Lieutl ' 

vice Mar^hidl, dec. 20 Oit 

81 Assist, burg. Mostyn, from 41 F. burg. 

Cogan, ret. do. 

85 Capt Burgess, from 2 Vet Bn. Caiit ’ 

8 Apyil 

88 Lieut Woollard, Adj. vice Scutari res. 

tlie Adj. only . 20 pet 

89 Lieut. Butler, from 1 Vet Bn. Ueut* 

vK^e Blayney, Rifle Brig. 9 April 

91 Capt Rivers, from 3 Vet Bn* Capt 8 do. 
l.ieut Maepherson, from 18 F. Capt 

by pureh. vi^ Richardson, rot. 20 Ocf. 

92 Capt. Pilkington, from h. p. 39 P. 

Capt vice exchange do. 

91 Lieut. Oilhess, from h. jx' Lieut vice 

biekertou, exchange rec. difl’. do. 

Rifle Brig. Lieut. Woodford, Capt, by pinch, vice 
Perceval, prom. 29 do. 

2d Lieut. Stewart, 1st Lieut do. 

J. Renyon. 2d Lieut. do. 

1 W. I. R. Ensign Dely, from 62 F. Ensign Por- 
ter, prom in 77 1*'. 20 do, 

C’eyL Reg. Lieut. Phelan, from h. p. 41 F. Lieut 
vice Whitaker, cancelled do. 

Cape Corp-i Assist. Surg. Parrott, from the Pxov, 
Bn. Surg. vice Clarke, 72 F. da 

stuj: 

Cape of G. 11. Maj, C. A. Filzroy, h. p. Dep. Adj. 
Gen. w ith Rank of Lieut. Col. vice BUike, res . 

20 Oct. 1825. 

Medical Department. 

Hosp. Aai^Bt Grant, Staff Assist. Surg. vice Mil- 
larj, prom. 20 Oct 1825. 

C. Ben, Hoep. Assist, vice Grant do. 

A. Gilison, l}oA[f. Assist, vice Squair, 9.3 F. do. 

J. Ewing, Hosp. Assist, vice Tlghe, 16 F. da 

Unattached, 

Major England, from 23 F, Lieut CoL of Inf. by 
pure]). ^ ^ Oct. 182.J. 

(’apt Chambers, from 29 F. Majbr da 

— O’Grady, from .35 F. Major do;l< ' da 

Whicheote. from 4 Dr. Gds* Mujbrtia da 

Wood, from 65 F. Major do. do. 

Perceval, from Rifle Brig. Major do. do. 

Lieujt Small, fiom 25 'F. Capt. do. do. 

Ensign Hon. G. Upton, from 43 F. Lieut, do. mcc 
Berkeley, caiicelied do. 

Gent. Cadet Wilkie, from R. IMil. Coll. Ensign do, , 

The following Officers have been allo'o.ed 
to dispose of their Half pay. 

Col. sir J. M. Doyle, as Lieut Col.' 1 2 Garr. Bn, 

29 Hit. 182.3. 

Liciit. Col. Ryves, asMaj. and Penn. As.sist. Quart. 

■Mast. Gen* do. 

Cial. Thomas, as Mivi. R. Waggon Trf in do. 

.Midor 0’(^onnell, l.S F. do. 

Major Sir T. T. F. IS, Drake, Bt 32 F. do. 

Mi^or (JuSeley, Port. Service do. 

Capt. Iin Thurn, 3.3 F. do. 

Eiutgn Robinson, Cape Reg. do. 

Cancelled. 

..Assist' Surg. Graliam, 10 F. 

— -^001^.12 F. 

■! — Ewlngi 86 F. 



U(igLdct\-^Marlet5. QDcc. 

CORN MAUKKTS. 


Edhilmi^h. 



Wheat. ,, , 1 ... . 

— , Harley. Oats. 

Bis Prices. j.Vv.pr. 

Pease. 

(Jiiar. 

Loaf. 

Potat.^ 

^p.peckj 

. 1825.- 

Oat 

Dls. 

meal. 

Peck, 

H.<k 

fils. 

\Meal 

Peck. 

Nov. 16 

,8. d.s.d.| s. d. 'h. d. s.d.Is.d. s.d. 
92 1 .30 0 57 0 .3.3 ft 28 0 .3.3 G , 1 H 0 22 o 
10Tf)’2‘)0 360; .32 10 500 .3.50,180 220 

R. d. s. d. 
200 22 (. 

s d. 

0 10 

s. <1. 

1 0 

Nov. 1.5 

.306 

s. d. 

1 5 

44 

s. d. 

1 5 

2.3 

200 2,3 (’ 

0 U) 

1 0 

22 

.309 

1 4 

.36 

1 2 

5vJ 

615 .30 0 370! 34 2i'3O0 339 IS02.50 

210 2.3 r 

0 10* 

1 1 0 

29 

1.50 

1 4 

50 

I 2 

Dec. 7 

757.30 3 370.33 7' 280,350;i90210 

19 0 2.30 

0 10 

11 0 

Dec. 6 

526 

1- .5 

.38 

1 2 

11 

658 28 0.330 3.3 2:28 032 6(190 2.30 

20 0 230 

0 10 

(l 0 

1.3 

370 

1 .5 

48 

1 2 


Oastroxv. 



Nov. 

16 


2.3 

50 

Dec. 

7 


_14 


Wh aat, a-10 Iba. 

Dant/ic.lt’or. red.] Gntisli. , Irish. | Scottisli. 


s. d. s. ' s. d. & d. s. d. s. d. s.d. 

— — '31 0 .'lOjilDO L»lOl 

— — ;310 31()i,HJ0 ajfl 

',32 0 3‘iGi;ioo aiol 
320 .310 -10 G 226’ 
_ — 320 .34 6it 10 6 223 


8 . d. 8 . d. 


Harley, .320 il)St ;ili»s.&l*se, Oatmeaill Flour, 

TT' VL'^i ' “ hZT ’'>=»• 

hith. 1 SA>('<. 


d. s. d.j s. d. s. d.' 
‘-’8 6. 32 0 '. 310.30 (I , 
•270 .32 0 j.)l 0 500 
27 0 .32 01.3 10 .30 0 ' 

270 . 323 j '.34 0 . 3 f.O I 
1 290.32 01.310 55 0 I 


s. ( 1 . s. d. J s.d.N.d. 

20(1 27 0 ^170 LOO,, .3.3 M 
‘^Oij 270 Jji 0 20(1 ! .55 54 
2.i0 270 1 17 6 20 ( 1 5.3 54 
24 6 r/0 iTOUHi .-,.3 .51 
840 270 '(17 0 20 1 5.3 51 


ITuddhigton. ij '1 DaXtuMh, 


oc 

— 

t W'hcat. 

j Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. ! 182.5. 

, 1 

Oatint’al. | 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 

Per Btdl. 

Pr. Peck 



8. d. s. d. 

s. d4 

1 s. d. 8. d. 

8. d. <.. d. 

s. s. d. 

s.d. *.d.ll 

s. d. s. d. 

s. d. 

Nov. 18 

Till 

27 6 .3.5 6 

.32 2 

27 0 .3.5 6 

18 0 2,30 

18 2.3 tJ 180 230 Nov. 14 

17 9 19 3 

1 5 

25 

621 

.30 6 .35 0 

.32 0 

128 0.380 

180 2.3 6 

18.22 0 18 0 22 Of- 21 

>17 6 IS 9 

1 3 

Dec. 2 

470 

28 0 .3.5 6 

.35 6 1 

280 32 0 

170 2.3 0 

17 21 o' IS 0 22 0 28 

17 b 18 6 1 

1 3 

9 

722 

26 0 .3.3 9 

.31 7 

128 0 320 

170 2.3 0 

17 22 OIJOO 2201 Dec. 180 19 6 

1 3 

1(. 

65.3 

27 6 .3.3 0 1 

.30 8 ' ) 

i|26 0 31 0| 

18 0 220 

17 21 . 

ll.S0l"2(/ll 121,18 0 19.3 

1 5 


London* 





ItmoWl 










































































KKBriil 












Liverpool, 


Wheat. 
70 lb. 


Oatst. 


Barley, j - Ilje, 
60 lb. per qr. 


Bdans, 
per qr. 


Pease* 
per qr. 


Flciur. Oiiim. 2 10 lb. 



.^d,| 8. d. 

6. d. 

8.d. 

s. d.| 
6 6! 

1. 

«>. 



Nov. 1,5’ 8 9 

9 5 4 

3 7l 

5 0 

38 

44 

12 

30 

221 8 » 
29; S9 

10 913 3 
>0 91 .3 .3 

3 8j 
3 8, 

5 0 
i 10 

6, 8l .38 
6 8! .38 

44 

44 

46 

46 

.52 

Dec. -,689 

IKllf 

^9| 

4 10 

6 a 

38, 

.44 

46 

.52 

131 8 0 

^8| 

4 8 

6 81 

38 

44 

46 

.52 


JJ 8 50^ 

^51 5l5t W 
!.il 5I| 


la 6.3*10 20 '50 .311 87 32 

50 54'23 2G| 2S .3.5 87 i?9 

50 .34 25 2fi 2H .3.;! 37 29 

5t ' W2.3 26;,^« .3.5; 27 29 
48 .55 2,3 26 28 .3.5 2? 29 


Engkrtd ^ Wales* 


1823. 

Wht. 1 Rye. 1 Barley 


Peas^ 



, 

,s. d. j a. (kl s. d. 

s.* <L s. (U 

rt. 'v-tl. 

s.' d. 

Nov* 

5 

65 3 41 3] tt„lj 

2ffa|9 ,16 ,1 

36 4 



n 

6.5 2 48 4^ « '3 

itemyAB $ 




19 

61 IB 42 in 40 5 

27 3 46 2i 

Off 10 



26 

66 *43' B 11 .5 

26. <» 46 .3 



Dec. 

5 

64 814^ 6(41 Ijj 

1'^ lij 

M 



Nov, \%.-^Qu(irterl^ ^sragd.teiS^^^efps Importation, 

^eat, Barley^ 41s, 4diLbat^ 36sy'^*iSly<j, ijs,' lid.— Beiins, iGs.. 5cl. 
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Jit'gisicr . — ilfWcJiJi o/o^> iral Tubft. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Obxcrvat<i0, CalionhilL 
N.D._The Observations are made twire every day, at nine o'clock forenoon and -four o'clock aftcr- 
nwn^The second Observation, in the aftemoon, in the first column, is taken by tlic Itegister 
If hermometer. 


18?^. jTher.jBara VVmd.| Weather. 


M.39 |29.33( 



A. 47 


A.4G, 


M.33 

.236 

M. 18 \ 


A. 47 

.85 

A. 13/ 


M.32 


M.13 

I’NE. 

A. 40 , 


A. 40, 

M.33 29,22.) 

M.40\ 

'mv. 

A. 39 

.671 

A. 40/ 

M.30 , 

.128 V1.3K> 

sw. 

A. 36 28.518,1^.40/ 

M.sHi 
A. 40 

.526 M.42 1 
.801 A. 40/ 

|ne* 

M.28 

• 728 M.3H1 


A. 34 

.822 

A, 38/ 


M.29 

.875 

M.38 \ 

Cble. 

A. 33 

.696 

A. 34/ 

M.2a 

.685 

M.36\ 


A. 54 

.892 

A. 38/ 



.999 

M.36 1 


A. 28 . 

.999 

A. 53/ 


M.26 29.276i 

M.3d \ 


A. 36 

.403 

A. 35/ 


M.24 

.482 

M.33 ) 


A.30 

.540, 

A. 33/ 


M.3()*! 

.1021 M.42 1 

W. 

A. 40 ' 

. 102 

A. 41 / 

M..70 

,510 

M.38\ 

Iw. 

1 

A. 37 

.7->0 

A. 38/ 

A. 5r 

.925 

M.37 4 
A.ay / 

;NW. 


Dull, but 
fair. 

Koreii. cold 
aftern. rain. 
Rain morn, 
ahd foren. 
Cold dull, 
'but fair. 
Sleet foien. 
rain aftein. 
('old, but 
Ifair. 

Keen frost 

.Ditto morn* 
|dull day. ' 
Keen Irost, 
Isnovt on httlsj 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

|Moin. frost, 
day mild. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


ms. [Ther.jDaro.| 


ACLlch.l 

Then 1 


Wind.j 


V\ oather. 


Nov.lc| 

18 

19 ( 

20 

«{ 

«{ 

«{ 

27{ 

-> 8 { 

2!)| 

30| 


M.31 i4Sl82«|M.4j\ „ 
A.« .MIA.'H/V' 


M.35 
A. 45 
lajjs 
V. « 
M.3.i 
A. 39 
M.34 
A. 41 
M.3i 
A. 4.> 
M.3J 
A.3H 
M.11 
A. 44 
M.5t> 

M.31i 
A. 37 


.3021 

.432 

.251^ 

.119] 

.292 

.480 

.843 

.639 

.6a5 

.766 

.565 

.867 

.746 


M.39 28.930 
A. 48 .978 

M.28 .370 

A. 34 , .370 
\r.3J *28.734 
A. 32 ‘ .5H0 
M..)!) .590 

A. 56 .925 

,1.28 .261, 
A. 32 .260 


A.il}''"-. 




A _ 
M.4<) 
A. 


1*40 1 
. 43/ 


M. 
lA. 
M.43 
A. 43 
M.40 
A. 43 


|SW. 

sw. 

■sw. 


M.46.J 


NW. 


[A. 42/ 
M.'lOl j 
|A.38/ 

X’.fn} 

V.K. 

oo ) 


tf'resh, mild,! 
with sunsh, 
Korcii. fair, 
rain aftosii. 
Ram mvirn. 
and aftern. 
Dull, cold, 

I with hail. 
Dull, with 
slirs. rain. ' 
Dull, with 
h. shis. sleet 
t-'air. sunsh. 
but cold. 

£>ay dull, 
rain c\en. 
Dull, slight 
ram aftern. 
Frost morn, 
rain even. 
'Day rain, 
snow even. ; 
Frost mom. > 
snow night. 
Snow, stkt, 
and rain. 
Foren. snow, 
aftii. h. rain. 
'Morn, frost, 
V-krl night 


Average of rain, 1.811. 


AcailCULTURAL REPORT. 

Loud westerly wliuls, with occasional sli^^ht showers, j)rcvailtd between 
the 16th and 22d November. On the 28th, the lower districts were covered 
with snow : this was dissolved by the beginning of December, but the ground 
received a fresh covering on the 5th. A thaw succeeding, ploughs were at 
work on the 7 th ; and where the ground is not too .wet, plowing has not 
met with any obstruction, and that operation is far advanced for the season, 
'I'he depth of rain since our last is nearly three inches. The mean temper- 
ature in the central district of Scotland is 39° Fahrenheit ; under this tem- 
perature, vegetation has made no progress till within these six past days, 
when the mercury ranged from 40° to 44°, W'liich has given young wheat 
a fresh and growing appearance. Turnips received a check by severe frost 
early in November, which they have not yet recovered ; their next stage of 
vegetation will be to run to flower stem ; a circumstance not to be wished 
for in the winter months, either by the feeder or the farmer. 

The Highland mountains have been deeply covered with snow, of wdiicli 
a considerable part has been lately dissolved, and sheep are partially relieved 
from threatened starvation. Springs now yield a plentiful supply of water, 
and mills can now be kept in perpetual motion. 

Our corn-markets have been rather dull of late, and prices are rather 
looking down ; this reverse is perhaps occasioned more by the unsettled state 
of the money-market in England, than by any excessive importation of , 
foreign barley. Pease maintain their price, and oats are in demand. The ^ 
price of wheat is nearly stationary^ Potatoes, in town, bring from 14s. to 
16s. per boll. Hay ‘sells ft lldk per stone. In butcher-meat there is little 
alteration. - . 

At all public sales of Rowing timber, high prices were obtained : from 
2s. 6d., to 3s. per foot Was the general rate for ash and elm ; — a proof of 
the scarcity of timber, and also of the demand which the present state of. 
agriculture excites.*— iVrfAjAare, 13/A J}ccenther 18^5. 

.voi*. xvii. ^ 
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Course fjf Exchange, S^c. — Prices of Slocks. QDec. 

Course of Exchange^ London, Dec. 13. Amsterdam, 12 : 9. Ditto at sight, 

12 : 0. Rotterdam, 12 ; 10. Antwerp, 12 : 10. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altnna, 37 : 19. 

Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 4i0.% Ditto, 25 : 75. Bourdeaux, 25 : 75. ^'rankfort-on- 

the-Mainej' l]>3. Pet-ersburgh, 9|, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Eff- Jlo., 10:15. 
Trieste, ditlo^ 10 : 15. Madrid, SOJ. Cadiz, 36^. Billjoa, 36J.« Barcelona, 36. Se- 
ville, 36 J. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27. Buenos- 

Ayres, 434. Naples, 40. Palermo, per oz. 122. Lisbon, 504. Oporto; 51. 

Rio Janeiro, 48 4. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 94 — Cork, 94 per cent. 

Pi ices of Bullion, ^ oz. — Portugal Gold in coin, £.0ii0i»0. Foreign (iokl in bars, 
£.3iFl7p6d.-*-New Doubloons, il.OiiOuO. New Dollars, 4s. ]04d. Silver in bars, 
standard, Os. Od. 

Premiums of Insurance at L/o^/i’j..*.^Gucrnscy or Jersey, 15s. 9d. a 20s — Cork or 

Dublin, 15s. 9d, a 20s Belfast, 15s. 6d. a 20s. — Hitfiburgh, 20-. a 30s — Madeira, 

20s Jamaica, 25s. a 30s.-«>Hoiiie, 6s. o 8 Gs — Greenland, out and home, 0 « 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Nov. 16 ^0 Dec. 14, 1825. 

Nov. 16. 1 Nov. 23. | Nov. 30. 1 Dec. 7. 1 Dec. 14. 


Bank Stock 

221 

221 

214 

2142 

198 

3 cent, reduced...,, 

84i 

84 

81i 

83 

i ?> ^ 

3 cent- consols 

854 

843 

8U 

— 

— 

34 cent, do 

93 

91 1 

0y.i 

90} 

83 

4 cent, do 

— 

— 





Ditto New do 

1024 

102 

99 S 



India Stock 

.... — 

1 

251 



Btaids 

7 pr. 

par. 

15 dis. 


50 dis. 

ICxchecjuer bills, 

1 pr. 

2 dis. 

18 pr. 


— 

(,’onsols for account 

85;? 

841 

82| 

844 

824 

French 5 ^ cents 

97 fr.50 c. 93 fr.25 c 194 fr.50 c 

'97 fr.50 < 

;.l92 fr.50 c. 


Pi ices of Stocks.^ ^.Edinburgh, I6th December 1825, 

★ Shares. | Paid up. Price. 


Roval Bunk ot Scotland...... 

£.100 

0 0|£.100 

0 

0| 



Bank of Scotland, 

83 

6 

83 

6 

8 




Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

500 

0 

100 

P 

0 




Niitional Banking Company,..., 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




British Linen Company, 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£'.100 



Fdinburgh Friendly Insurance Company,... 



100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company, 

100 

0 

U) 

0 

0 




Hercules Insurance Company, 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




North British lnsuran.ee Company, 

200 

0 

10 

0 

o’ 


0 

0 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 

100 

0 

JO 

0 

0 


10 

0 

Insurance Company of Scotland, 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Oi 


Scottish Union Insurance Company, 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

6 

West-of-Scotland Insurance Company, 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

38 



Edinburgh Coal Gas Company, 

25 

0 

17 

2 

6 

0 

0 

Ditto Oil Gas Company, 

25 

0 

11 

10 

0] 

18 



Leith Oil Gas Company 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,. '... 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company, 

25 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1 50 


0 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,. 

Avei age. 

400 

16 

0 

0 

Union Canal Company, 

50 

0 

50 

0 

0 




Australian Company, 

100 

0 

40 

0 

0 


10 

0 

Criledonian Iren and Foundry Company, 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Shotrs Iron and Foundry Company, 

50 

0 

, 20 

(M) 

21 

1 

0 

F'dinburgli and Leith Glass Company, 

20 

0 

9 

0 

0 




Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.... 

n 

0 

. 4 

0 

0 




North. British Loan Company,.'... 

50 

0 

3 

0 

01 



J.oiidon, Leith; Kdin., & Glasgow ShippfngCo. 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Scotch Poiter Br^jwery Company, 

20 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Leith and Hamburgh Shipping Company,... 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 




Ca l^c^|||||||tf‘’Dairy Com pa 

25 

0 


0 

0 
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Alphabetical List of* English Bankrupts, announced between the of 
October and the of November 1825: extracted from the London (iu/eUe. 


Ashbv, Ct. s. Lombard-SLi i*ct, engpraver. 

Aspwy, St. Hanovei -square, sih’ci smith. 

Auii^W, M. MarclunouiiL-strect, bill-bioker. 
Uakcr, J*'. Hendon, i>ottcr. 

Uuker, \\ . S. \V. H. Kcnsington-lane, silk-bat- 
. jn.imitai'Ujrcr. 

Bannider, J. VVoreefitor, vicbtaller. 
lUrlMiii, T. Warvvifk, Hater. 

Jhnks, (J. Halham-hill, dealer. 

llland, . 1 . Tywo Hreet, .Spa-Iields, baker. 

IJii/..iid, \\.'l*e(c'iHiain, butuher. 
iiolton, k. and \V. ^parrovv, Maigaiet-street, up- 
holstcreis., 

Honsfield, I. Manohtstcr, moi chant. 

IJionili'y, Mary, and J. (.iillings, Coinmerci.aI-road, 
chcc'^ciuongcrs.. 

Ilrown, J. Upper Thoaihaiigh-strect, Cold Ilar- 
hourJane, nudder. 

Bruntoiij J. Southwiek, Durham, shipbuilder. 
Ihovvi), J. and J, ThompsQii, i<'enchurcli-&ticet, 
Merchants. 

Rnchana.i, C. WooIwk h, shoemaker. 

Rum, J. Nca' ^tuL't, Covfent gaideii, grocer, 
liiiinell, VV. S. New J.on<lon-street, merchant. 
liurncJI, 1<\ J. SI. M.itj-hill, slnp and insuratice- 
brokci . 

C’ainngron, IV. r’ore-.street, cheesemonger. 

('larke, J. iJ. Malw'oitb, dealei. 
t’ollicolicott, II. S. Weston, .Somerset, clothier. 
Conway, J. Upper* btamford-stieet, Lambeth, 
bnuder. ' • 

Cowper, (,. Oxford street, linen-draper. 

Cowper, J. C'opiiiidl-court, inerchRiit. 

I)aM<s, E. LvCiibcth, engineer. 

Davv.son, K. Knaro, borough, butcher. 

Dennett It. Fulliam-road, chol&e^nger. 

Dibdin, C. Zion-place, Watciloo-raid, music- 

Sl 11(T. 

Dolby, J. ratherin!? fitveet, bookiicller. 

Dutton, .S. UaManc, Noblc-strect, Cheapsido, 
warehouseman. 

Dunham, VV. Coleman street, victualler. 
lOarlc, ,1. Livoi|kx>J, dealer. 

Edwards, J. 'riiamcs-baiik, iionfoundcr. 

Elgar, W. ('astle sticct, Ilolboin, coal merchant. 
Eat ley, R. Manor street, Chelsea, bnoklayei. 

El’ll, II ( ooecrS-l lull eouit, luci chap t. 

Eenn, -i. bell street, I'hlgeware-road, corn-de,iler, 
Eilby, S. Hailesdon-green, llarrow-road, brick- 
layi’i . 

Elinl , r. tluibngtoii arcade, bookseller. 

EowU'i, M. Ibimingliaui, grocer. 

Eranklui, It. VV dinot-street, Bruns wiek-square, 
tailor. 

Fulljaiiies, A. V. .ludd-strcct, Imcii-diaper. 
tkiibutt, (1. Iii 2 >h()))weai mouth, IJurliani, book- 
seller. 

tiilbcit. (’. S. Devonpoit, chemist, 
tfilos, \V. Hcstoiif dcalci. 

(fodden, VV. Portsea, carpenter. 

Doodycar. T, Aldersgate-stveet, straw-hat-maim* 
tacturcr. 

Green, S. Kingslaii'd, plumlx-r. 

(irecn, T. lAMbuiy, Ilereiord, corn-dealer, 
Gregory. J. Erome, .Selwood, Somerset, jropc- 
inaker. 

Gregory, T. Eahng, Iwiokseller. 

Harding, It. Chapel street, Somers Town, timber- 
niercbant. 

Ilairib, Cj. VV. .and C. Evans, Southampton, linen- 
draper. 

H.vphani, U. J. Nottingham, hosier. 

Higgins, 1*. Nottingham, l).ikcr. 

Honeyboume, J. Portsea, builder, 

Iluinphrevs, J. llar^i.i|if, builder. 

Hyart, .f. Rnstol, ciiTpeuter. 

Jackson. J- I lamiiiersinith, shopkeeper. 

.k-nning, J. Leicester, soap<boilcr. ^ ’ 

Jupp, E. Camden -li)wn, builder. 

Kirk, E. Manchesbi*i, cotton-hplnnet. 

Know, .1. ami J. W. Bent Mills, tictff VVflsden, 
York, eolton-spinners. 

Laiicefield, J. Littlebouriie, builder. 

Langford, T. T. I>ainb’s Conduit stre^, china and 
glabsman. 

Lawwin, T. Manchester, cotton spinuor. 


Leonard, R. Clicapside, warehouseman. 

Devy, J. Clmrch-slrect, Minones, Mlversindh. 
Lewis, IJ. Lampeter, Ponktophen, Cardigan, inn- 
keeper. 

la wia, J. J.angibby, Monmouth, 110.-1101. 

Linlolt, VV. Le.iflc’nball-niail.ct, butcher. 
McMurdio, W. and VV. C. Pout, JCpping, .‘.tation- 
cis. 

Massey, P. Ui istol, hooper. 

Masters, VV. Duke-stiect, .'.Idg.'ite, woollcn-dr.qHjr. 
Ma.sh, J. Rordeslcy, gla>>!>-cuttur. 

Miller, W. Lower I'liarnes-street, waichouscin.iu. 
Jilizcn, J. bouthwraxnll, Wiltj, baker. 

Moberley, VV. OUl lJrond-.street, inerdianl. 

Morrib, It, and VV. T. Tower street, wme-mcr- 
chants. 

Munday, T. Great Marlborough-sticct, cheese- 
monger. 

Newnham, H. P. Tov/er-hill, tlour-dealcr. 

Noiris, S. CobiKnii-io\v, ( 'oldbath-ficlds, brewer. 
Ordayno, G. Nottingham, itii t lage-maker. 

Onne, U. Burton-upoii-Tif'iit, tliapcr. 

Grton, S. Atlici stone, woolstiipler. 

Panrnntcr, (r. Eai 1 -btreet, Uiackfri.'urs, coal-mer- 
chant. 

Parr, J Nottingham, victualler. 

Pattcison, VV, .-iiid W. Elliott, Ba.singliall-strcct, 
merchants. 

Perkins, T. Manchester, cotton -spinner. 

Peacock, J. VV.attoul, st.dionei. 

PeariUAii, VV. Enslon-slrcet, music seller. 

Pei kins, R. Egh.mi, carpenter. 

Picrmont, M strand, viclii.dler, 

Pittcr, J. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Pollard, J. Pen ton row, Walworth, umbrella- 
maker. 

Pott, VV', Liiion street, Soiitluv.iik, rietuallu. 
Powell, J. Southampton-biuldings.Holborn, tailor. 
Prideaux, W . J. .siiuaie, and VV . Pudeaux, jun., 
Kings'-biidne, Devon, bankeis. 

Pritehani, J. and J. Burton, \ owhlcy, bnekma- 
kers. 

Rawlings, 11 . f’.'istle-street, Lcicestcr-squarc', jew- 
clier. 

R^id, R, High .street, M.iry-le-bone, upholstcicr, 
Reynolds, W . Liverpool, cotton-broUi r. 

Ridley, VV, Castlc-strcet, Holborii, carpet -dealer, 
lligg, T. B. ( Iiclsca, commission-agent, 

Roebuck, J. Ikidileisftcld. whole.-iale-grocer. 
Robei ts. Sir VV^ VVhiteonibc, Kawicigh, Devon, 
banker. 

Roby, T. Tamwortli, tanner. 

Rownson, J. Mincing-l.me, merchant. 

S’apio, L. B. Alpha-coLUige, KegciU’s-park, music- 
seller. 

Seagrove, W. Portsea, draper, 

Miaw, A^ Delph, Voik, grocer, 
femith, C. .S. Bishopsgate-strect, draper. 

.Smith, . 1 . O. High-btrcet, Borough, draperll 
Smith, J. son. and J. Smith, jun., Cateaton-street, 
warehouseiiien. 

.Srayrk, T. and J. Hope, Manchester, caleiulerer. 
Stewart, K. s. Prcstoii-upon-VVyc, milliner. 
Stevens, J. Hegcnt-htreet, bootmaker. 

Stockey, R.aipi J. Nicholas, Upper 'riiamcs -street, 
co^-merehanta. 

Stokes, J. Brictol, miller. 

^'inonds, VV. Stow-market, nidlor. 

Tatton, T. Gerrard-streid, grocer. 

Tayler, J. Manchester, machine-maker, 
Thompson, S. Oarlisle, milliner. 

Tliornwaite, VV. C. W. Ryland, and J, Wills, 
Eloet-streef, iionmongcrs. 

Till, C. Taunton, linen-draper. 

Tiivsley, VV. Vrnold, Nottingham, blacksmith. 
Tiott, T. Havton. builder. 

Wait, G.T. t)id-street, Imen-diaper. 

Walsh, T. Ibrcston, grocer. 

Wehnert, 11 . Lcicester-aquare, tailor, 

Wellb, J. and VV. Onyon, Bishopsgate-street-with- 
. out, woollen-diapers. 

West, J. and R. Duren, Golden-square, tailors. 
Weaton, VV.CIarc:idoii-st S'oincni Town, builder. 
WifkiG, A. Duko-strcct, l*orilan(l-placc, uphol- 
sterer, 

WiUon, J, King-street, merchant. 
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Wilson, CoMtitutiou ro tJiay’s-hm-road, 
coin-tltMlcr. 

Wilson, J. I^edSf dealer. 

Williams, S. Finsbury square, merchant. 

Wilmott, H.S. l^addingtJivstn-et, builder. 
Williams, W. and W. bcott,Uruad'QOUrt, ivincand 
Slum merchants. 


f-i/ p(.s\ — Ob it ua r y. [[Dec. 

W Inter. Ti. BucXler&bury, merchant 
Wise. W. I*icc*,adilly, picture-dealer. 

Woods, J. and H. Williams, Hastings. 

W oTloy, J. I islvatreetdnll, wine dr spirit merchant. 
Wright, <T. Bliminghanif merchant. 

Wright, H. Ecclestun strect, Pimlico, merchant 
V'oung, B. Camber wcU-new'-road, carpenter. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch BANKiHrpTCiE-? and Dividends, announced 
November 1825 ; extracted from the Kdinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Rob, Adam, gr^er and spint-rtealer in Paisley. 
Campbell, VViUiara, tailor anti clothier in Glas* 

ROW. 

llazcel, tlcmy Johnstone, merchant in Dundee. 
Hill, David, builder in F.dluburgh. 

Moiton, Itobrrt, jeweller ill Edinburgh. 

Roberts dr Crawford, paper-makers at Ketilieth 
Ilank-Mill, pariah of ('urrie. 

Robb, William, partner of Inglis di Robb, mer- 
duints in Glasgow. 

Wilson, Andrew, spirit-dealer at Bankton, near 
Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

C'lyne, .lolm, merdiant in tedh; by Atkinson 
Raflton, writer in Edinburgh, 

Hutton, John, late chemist at Water of Leith ; 
by I). Paterson* accountant in Edinburgh. 

King, Robert ds Ca merchants in Greenock ; by 
It. Uaird, merchant there. 

M‘I.ennan, Murdo, messenger at Tullich of Lot h- 
canon; by the trustee at Corry, by Broad - 
ford. 

Robertson, Samuel, late spirit merchant in Lath: 
by William Virtue, merchant there. 

TurnbulL Robert, ticedsman in Edinburgh ; by 
James I.aw8on, W. S. there. 


©bituarii. 

CIIAULES MACALISTER, ESQ. YOUNGER OF STRATHAIRD. 


The loss of this excellent and esteemed 
youn" man, in the Comet Steam -boat, 
ofTGourock, on the 21st of October la.st, 
is one of the most cruel bereavements 
inflicted by a Uejilorable catastrophe, 
which has jilungcd so many res|n}ctable 
families in mourning, and left to surviv- 
ing friends the sad duty of recording 
their unavailing regrets. 

I\Ir (Charles Macali.stcr was the y'oung- 
cst son of Alexander Macalister, Esq. of 
Strathaird, in the Isle of Skye, and the 
last of three .sons who have died within 
the short space of fifteen months. Hay- 
ing made choice of the law as a profes- 
sion, he applied himself assiduously to 
the study that science in its different 
branches, and was, in due time^ admitted 
a member of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet. A natural acuteness and 
l)erspicHcity of mind, united to great zeal 
in favour of whatever he engaged in, with 
a constitutional (irmne.<is and decision of 
character, which nothing could bend from 
the path prescribed by honour and duty^ 
naturally gavd promise of future eminence 
in his honourable calling, and would, 
doubtless, have speedily conducted him 
to that consummation, if length of days 
had been allotted him, and if other hopes 
and prospects had not interfered to with- 
draw him from prosecuting a profession, 
which his mental and moral qualifications 
equally fitted him to adorn. It is truly 
heart-rending to think, that a life so dear 
to his family and friends, and which in- 
^iplrcd the^opesof so much usefulncsa, 
should have been cut short in a moment, 
^ot by the sudden access of a fatal dls. 


ease, or any other natural dispensation 
of Providence, but by a catastrophe re- 
sulting from a combination of ignorance, 
negligeftce, a||dinhumanity, almost with- 
out parallel in the history of similar ca- 
lamities. Mr Macalister, who had, a 
short time previous to his death, liecn 
admitted a freeholder of the eountie.s 
of Inverness and Argyle, perished in the 
thirty-second year of his age ; at the mo- 
ment, it may bp said, when he was se- 
cured in an independent fortune, and 
thus placed in a situation to indulge, in 
their fullest extent, the natural genero- 
sity and independence of hrs character. 

The deceased was a dutiful son, an 
afTectionate brother, 'a firm, zealous, and 
generous friend, lie jwsscssed a deli- 
cate, nay, romantic sense of honour and 
independence, w hich, however, were uni- 
formly under Uie guidance of sound dis- 
cretion and right feeling : of his personal 
constancy and courage he gave several 
Highly honourable proofs ; and he was 
equally capable of inspiring and of die- 
rishing the most ardent friendship and 
attachment. Respect for the feelings 
of the living alone prevents us from re- 
cording many traits hi his character, and 
many acts of benevolent generosity, 
which’ rcHect Imnour on human nature, 
end thj^T^enibriince which is calcu- . 
laied'tb soothe the poignancy of the grief 
occatjofi^d by his premature ftite. Es- 
teem^ every one who knew^ him, to 
his chosen friends his loss is altogether 
irreparable' ; for they will not soon “ look ' 
upon his like again.*' . One of those 
friends in whose t^timaiion the deceased 
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has left few equals In many of the noblest 
qualities of the heart, has attempted to 
record this humble tribute to the memory 
of one he loved ; and, however uuavaiU 


' 765 

ing or inadequate it may seem, still he 
feels it consoling to say with the poet. 

Ills saltern accuinulom ilonu, Qt fuDgar inani 
Muneie. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825. Sept 5. At Hopewell, bt Ann's, Jamaica, 
the Lady i>f William bnand, Lsq. of lJain)akcwan« 
a daughter. 

Oct. Ui. At Madeha, the I.ady of John Cross 
Buchanan, of Auchintoshan, fosq. a sun. 

lU Mrs Kirkwood, t^atersuri’^ Couit« Brough* 
ton, Edinburgh, a sun. 

— At Kdinbuigh, the Lady of Arch. Macbean, 
Esq. royal horse artillery, a daughter. 

30. At his lumse in l\irtiaiid Place, London, 
the Lady of James btewait. Esq. M. 1’. a son. 

— At Charlottc-btrcet, Leith, Mis Thomas 
Young, a son. 

31. At Usan, Mrs Keith, a daughter. 

No\. 2. At VVunnihtoiic, Fifeshire, Mrs David 
Lindesay, a son. 

.3. At Dunsiiiane, Mrs Nairne of Dun^inane, a 
daughter. 

— At Auchiiileck Manse, Mrs Boyd, a son. 

— At Bellast, the Lady of Major Middleton, 
72il regiment, a son. 

3. At Cheltenham, the Lady of Henry John 
W'llliain Collingwood, Esq. younger of Ldburn, 
a son and heir. 

— At Pitt-btreet, Edinburgh, Mrs Bayley, a 
daughter. 

ti. At tiartcraig, Mrs Miller, a son. 

7. At (jI, York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew 
Tawsc, a daughter. 

« At his house, on Richmond Terrace, London, 
the Lavly of Robert Wiiinot Hurtun, Esq. M. P. 
a bOii. 

lU. At Kensington, the Lady of Dr Walker S. 
Morson, a son. 

11. At 17, Dubhn-btreet, Edinburgh, Mrs btu* 
art a bon. 

I'J. At RcK’kvalc HoU'.e, Low Tornc, Mrs 
M*<j'iccn, a son. 

— At KirkaUly, Mrs Mcnzies, a son. 

18. At Hollami Place, Gla^go^v, the widow of 
the late Captain Lewes Campbell, R. W. a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Tayfleld, Mrs Berry, a son. 

19. At No. 2. (iilinour Piuee, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Balfour, a son. 

— At bt. Viiiecnt-btrect, Edinburgh, Mrs Uein- 
ble, a son. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Anderson, Walker- 
Street, a son. ' . ' . 

24. At Montrose, the Lady of Campbell Locke, 
Esq. U. N. a son. 

2 ;. At 4, Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Rattray, a son. 

Lately. At Teawig, the Lady of Dr Chisholm, 
Uoy.il Kegimeiit ot Artiheiy, a son. 

At Aorthlield, paribh ot Dunqinec, the wife 

of Donald .M'Derniott, scr\.«it to Mr Randal Cal- 
lender, was deliveretl by Dr Liethinaii, Denny, of 
three children. The first, a boy, on the lythj 
the second, a girl, hiill-born, on tlie ‘JOtli current; 
the t)urd,''a girl, the same day. 'I'hc mother and 
children are doing well. 

marbIages. 

1825. June 17. At Bombay, Captain Bruce Se- 
ton, third son of the laic blr Alex, .seton, BarL, 
Aid-de-Camp to tlie Hon. Mountsluart Elphin- 
stonc. Governor of Bombay, to MiSs Jane Elphin- 
stone, daughter of John Elphlnstone, Esq. of tlie 
Civil Service,' and late Member of t-ouncil at 

^^uly^l. At SL Thomas's Mount, Madras, John 
Walker, Esq. Civil Service, eldest son of James 
Walker, Esq. of Blackheatli, to Margaret Somer- 
ville, second daughter of Mr William Allan, mer- 
chant, Leith. , , 

Oet. 20. In the I’rotC'^t.'int Church of J.a lour, 
in Picdmoql, by lieo'ce trorn hi& Biitanmc Ma- 


jesty’s Plenipotentiary to the Court at Turin, 
Josiah W'ebb Archibald, Esq. of Potto Rioo, to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of Dr Andrew Berry 
of Edinburgh. 

Oct 24. At Hull, Mr Alex. Anderson, wine-mer- 
chant, Pathhead, Fifcshire, to Mary, third il.iugh- 
ter of Mr Juhn Miller, timber-mcrcluiiit, Hull. 

— At Slippei field, Thomas Jackson, Esq. of 
Broomhill, to Jane, third daughter of .Mr Simon 
Lmton, merchant, Higgar. 

— At St. Phillip’s Church, Liverpool, John 
Hall Morrison, Esq. surgeon, (ilouce»lcr-btrect, 
there, to Catherine, daughter of James Hnnney, 
Esq. of the city of Bath, and late merch.int 111 
Ula^w. 

23. At Lismore, Argyllshire, John Dcrciias,jun. « 
Esq. of Ashbourne, county of Meath, Ireland, to 
Margaret, second daughter of Mr John Macdo- 
nald, Glasgow, and niece to the Riglit Reverend 
Bishop Macdonald. ' 

28. At Boschaiigh House, Ross-shire, James 
Walker, Esq. of DMry, advbcate, to Miss Lilhas 
Mackenzie, youngest daughter of the latc Rode- 
rick Miukenzic, Esq. of i^tsbum. 

— At No. 4, South Bndge-Strect, Edinburgh, 
Mr Johnston Carnegie, merchant, to Miss Ann, 
fifth d«ughler ot Mr Playfair, brewer, DuihIco. 

31. At Kinloch, Charles Guthrie, Esq. younger 
of Taybcink, to Margaret, second daughter of 
George Kinloch, Esq. ot Kinloch. • 

— At Paisley, Mr William M'Arthur, merciiant, 
to Janet, second daughter of James Tantuiliill, 
Esq. Barela y-btreet. 

— .At Kelso, Robert Bruce, Esq. chief ru.igis- 
tratc of, and witter in Kelso, to Mrs Muriay, 
Widow of the late James Murray, Esq. civil engi- 
neer. 

Nov, 1. .\t Fort William, Alexander M.i(’donen, 
Esq. Inch, to Miss Mary Isabella Stewart, cli’est 
daughter ot Duncan btew,irt, Fsq. oi Aihuacaiid, 
oulicitor ot his Majesty’s customs at l-'ort W illiain. 

— At Glasgow, James W ilson, lOsq. Jhtiiitoek- 
buin, to Mary, youngest daugliter of the k-ite 
Mr W’lUiani Lennox. 

— At Edinburgh, John Sinclair Cunningham, 
Esq. Inspector ot bi-anclics of the Commercial 
Bank of bi-od.uid, to Miss Janet Rhnid, eldest 
daughter of the late Bev. Jair.^.i Rhind, iniuistcr 
ot Whitburn. 

— .At Edinburgh, Mr James Edin^toii, mer- 
chant, l.enh, to Catharine, eldest daugliter of the 
late .Mr John Bichard<;un, budderj Picitonpanf. 

2, At Balgarvie, Das id Russel, Es<[. B.ilnt hic, 
to Mai garet Forbes, fourth daughter of the late 
John bcolt, R^q. 

— At Edinbuigh, James Gilliland Simplon, of 
Bush Lane and Islington, London, to J.ine, only 
child of the late Thomas' Ilorsburgh of Lee, 
Peebles-shire. 

t — At Greenock, James Smith. Esq. Birming- 
ham, to Elizabeth, youngcNt daughter of Thowaa 
Ninmio; Esq. of Auchinblain. 

fi. At .bourhiopiis, William Shiekle, Esq. of 
Field Dahng. county ol Norfolk, to Mary, second 
daughter oi Mr Jeorncs Dtavidson, Perth. 

8. .At Mary le-bonc Church, London, Sir John 
Thomas Clandge, Rceonler of Brinceof Wales 
Island, to Miss M. P. Scott, eldest daughter of 
'Vice-Admiral Scott 

— At Topsham Church, Devon, Adam, son 
of David Gordon, Esq. of Abtrgeldie, Alieideeti- 
•hire, and Dulwich Hill, Surry, to .Su.san, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John bwete, of Oxtoii House, 
Dcvonshiie. ' . 

— At Ellieston, the Rev. P. Cnw, minister of 
St Boswell’s, to MUs Elisabeth Dunbar, young- 
est daughter of the deceased William Dunbar. 
Esq. Forre**. / 

— At Edinburgh, .Archibkhl Gibson, l!.q- Ac* 
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comvtJint, to Harriet, yoMngcst ilavightor of the 
late J.iiTics Novsbiggnig of V\ luti'liouse. Esq. 

Nov. S. \t Collonsay House, James J. Duncan, 
Esq., t’rdigeud, to Mary, eldest daughU^r of John 
M'Nedl of Collaiisay, Ks,q. 

10. In the Kpiseojial C'h.ipcl, Dumfries, Jolni 
('loxton Peddle, Esq. H. M. ‘21st regiment. Royal 
Seoteh Fuzileers, to Eliza, eldest daugliter of tlie 
late Janies IKiillic, F]sq. of the Honourable Kast- 
India Company’s Service. 

1 I. At lOdinburgh, Mr William AVallaeo, Kin- 
ross. to Mis'. Isabella lilackwood, daughter of .Mr 
Jjlackwooil, t inner, Kinross. 

— At -MinU), RoXburghshiic, .T. I*. Roileau, 
jim. Esq. eldest son of J. P. Roileau, E.sq. of 
Mortlake, Surry, to Lady Catherine Elhott, 
d.inghter of the late, and .sister et the picseiit Eail 
ol Minto. 

LS. Mr Andrew Riiheitson, inerehaiit, Glasgow, 
to IMiss Heddeii^ick, Laiiiistou. 

It). At Nottinglunn, Mr Alexander Stevemon, 
writer in Melrose, to lUi/ahcth, only child ol the 
late Mr John Moss Darnuk. 

I’l. At Kirkton, William Cullen, Esq. surgeon 
in CarluUc, toJacobma Stuart, .second survumg 
d.inghter ot the late Charhs llaniillon, Esq. of 
Eairholin add Kirkton. 

‘J‘2. At .stilling, tlie Ilov. James fhlfillan, to 
IVlarg.arct, ekic.st tl.iuglitu oftliel.ite William Tel- 
loid, E'.q. 

* — Andrew Rarthy, Fkq. second son of the late 

'^^llham Raielay, Esq. ot his M.ijesty’s Na.y Pay- 
t>H\ee, to Is.ibella, youngest daughter of Wilhaiii 
Creelnian, Esq., I’ortobt llo. 

— At Paisley, Mr 'rhoiuas Carswell, manufac- 
turer, to Miss Jane Anderson, third daughter of 
the late Mr Hugh Anderson, merchant thcie. 

2o. At Kebo, Mr Thomas SibbaM, ironmonger, 
Editiburgh, to Ann, daughter of William Elliott, 
Esip auhitect, Kelso. 

irately. At Edinburgh, George Arch et. Esq. of 
Great Pond, .St. Ann’>, J'linaiea, to I'Ji/a, fourth 
dauglitcr of the late Alcxaiukr Edgar, Esq. of the 
fisland of Jamaica. 

•— J'homas Aitelnson I.atta, M. D., Leith, to 
Maiy, Noimge-.t and only suiviving child of the 
late John Millai, Esq. 

DEATH.S. 

IS.V). Eel). 2'2. At sea, U lUiam .Smell, Esq. pur- 
ser of the General Kyd Ea>t Indiamaii, youngest 
.son of AndU'W Small, Esq. of Dirimiiean, smceie- ' 
ly rcgrettcil by his .shipmates, and all who knew 
liim 

March i/J. Mr f korgo Skirving, late of Mr.nk- 
toUhall. The tollowing letter, from a woitliy 
.stranger, in a foreign land, gives the particulars 
of Ills iinliinely death i — 

To the Reverend the Minister of tlie Gospel for 
the paiisli of Musselburgh, Scotland. 

“ Valpar.aifa), .Mily 7th 1.S2.5. 

“ neverciid .Sir— I lake the libcitv to addres-s 
you, toenmmunieatc the untimely death of a gen- 
’tlein<ni who was, 1 beheic, iKirn in your parish, 
Mz. Mr (leorge .Skirving, and whose relation^ if 
1 am Tiot miMiifo'raed, still Jni? In your ncigh- 
boiiihoo'!. In .sonic cnhi ersritions [ n.tve at dif- 
fer*, iit tunes had with tlie ('cceas0:l, J think I have 
heard luin mention Ilar.ktou Hall as UieiiUee of 
hi^moC'ic residence. 

“ My frnnd, Mr skining, about thirteen years 
a'jo, came tioin .Scotland to H’lenoa Ayres. He 
luid livcxl in til, It city, and in the Canda' Oriental, 
for smell or eight years; he then came to Valpa- 
raiso dc Cliih. and,' about s.x months ago, he en- 
tered into a hpeeui.uion, in various goods and pro- 
clnec of this country, to the coast of Peru, — 
Thtoug'^hea.ssi.stanc; of some friends, he bought 
a hmnUJlwst‘l, and sailed fpr his destination, and, 
on thpB7d pf Marco last, at or near midRight, 
was wrei ked upon the Isle de los Chios i he atid 
two .sailors penslietl, by attemp mg to land in a 
Mu.dl boat, through the aurf. lliu ishind is de- 
serted, and lies about half diKtance between the 

) )oits of Conuimbo and Hiia.seo, upon the main 
and of ( hill. 'I'heerew were saved, by a vessel 
ftrom.t iKimmho, aftet being ten or twelve days 
ujion'thc ihiand, and suffering many privations. 

“ To his rcl.ition* it may be a satisfaetion to 
know, that Mr .SkirMiig was always honest and 
bonoucabic in his tran.saction3, and held m gene- 


ral esteem, both by his counlrymcn and tlie na- 
tives of the conntiy. 

“ should yon present this letlci to any of his 
fi lends, be pleased to assure them of in y sincere 
eonJoIcncc, and, if they w.ant any faithcr iidoi- 
inaiion, let them addicijs niy. 

“ I regret, revcicnd Sir, to put von to Jny 
trouble in thi.s Imsincss, but as it is a m.ittei of 


humanity, ehaiity, and duty, I know it will.nicet 
your approbation— I am, • 


“ Reverend Sn, 


*• Your faithful and obedient servant. 


(.Signet!) " JOHN DAY i U.SON." 


The .'iboie letter has been handed to hi.s atriiet- 
cdsistei, Mis Spence, Pieaidy Place, Fklmbuigh, 
and IS publidied .is a mark ot esteem, foi the 
punctuality of the worthy eh igyinan .at Imnie, 
and the humamtv and pttentinn of the nnkiiowii 
stranger .abroad, tiustiiig he ni.iy see it luis le.ieh- 
cd Its dc'stiiuilirin. 


Mav -2. At .Meerut, I.iou^eiiarit iVilham Bever- 
idge, of the Houoiii.iblc .ut- India ( ompriny's 
service, Ri'iigcil e6t..l>lis]iir.ent, eldest son ol the 
Late William Re\eudgt, Esq. W. .S. 

.M). At sea, in iJie Ray of Ileng.il, on l)o.ird tlie 
ship Provi^’cnee, on hei p.isir.^-.e tiora Ihc E„sL In- 
dies, Mrs .Smlth^ aged 27 ye.'ii*', wile J .bdin 
.Sniilh, l‘sq. of Drong.ii), idure, and ol the 
firm of Messns EeigUb'»oii .iiul !'(>. i aleull.’. 

June 1. At Madias, Capl .ui Jclix Molisi,’,. in 
the service of the HiMioiiMlilr EisL-lndia ( (*iii- 
p.iny, on the Madras establishment. 

.'). \l Eoit VVilliaiii, in Ihe Fast Imlies, m con- 
sequence of un aeeident m a buggy, with a icitu e 
hor.se, Lieutenant-Colonel 11. It. Browne, corn- 
manduig his Majesty’s S'/th regiment. 

7. At the Prcaultncy, Miulias, Colonel J..nie 
r.rskme, C. B. of Ins Majesty’s ‘IBth foot. 

— At Indore, of cholera, John Warner, Eeq 
<!nTgeon of the l."th regiment native mt.intiy. 
Ei'w men have fallen victims to this dreailful m.i- 
lady more sincerely , and nnnersally rcgiefle<l, ..nd 
in his regiment more particularly his lo.si will lie 
long and severely fe!t. Having bw'n suddenly or- 
dered to afford medical aid to a dctaehnu nl at- 
taekcfl by cholcia, he was urgexl by Iris own ge- 
troions and humane disposition U> niuko unusual 
exertions to overtake them, the fatigue of winch, 
added to his unremitted attention nr admiiiisti"* 
ing to the wants of the sick, brought on this dee 
ly-lamented event. 

Aug. In YVesinioreland, Jamaica, Ur JobnNis- 
bet. 

— On the Jamaica station, .lolm Sinclan, E'-q. 
Ass.i-,tant .Surgeon, II. M. S. Pylndes, son of Mr 
D. .Sinclair, Kinloeh Hannoch, justly and deeply 
regretted. 

I.), At New York, North Araenca, William, cl- 
dc.stson of Mr William Rrudie, Selkirk. 

28. Un Hath F'statei nr the island of noniimca, 
aged 22 years, Mi Aloander Mackenzie, eldest 
son of Capt.iin Yi'Lcod of the Ross-shire mihtui. 

Sept. At Kninek. Caranipnia, (the ancient 
leonlum), aged .32, Thomas \yrc Bromhead, E-q. 
late of Chnsl’.s College, Cambinlge, only son of 
the Rev, F!divard Bionihead, of Bcpliam, near 
Lincoln. This enterprisiiig iraM-ller, .liter an nh- 
f cnee of. flic years tVoni hr. n.iti\c counliv, was 
luiRteninp liomewnrd.s, wlun :ii rested by a sudden 
and fatal disCciac. He breathed his last with no 
other attnidants than Ins foreign *«n.iuts. or tlie 
uiiejvihz'’d native^, and the sad satisfafefion of 
knowing the closing events of hi^ life seems de- 
nied to Ins inniierouh and decidy-sorrowing 1 riends. 
Uiie of the eompu'.ions of Mr Hromhead’i) tra\ els’, 
tilt llev. Joseph Cook, Eellow of Clnist’n College, 
died on a cauiei under almost a.s melancholy cir- 
cumstances, near thfe Palm 'I’lecs of Elim, iii 
M.ueh;and the other, Henry l.«wi8, F-sq. R. N. 
after trai (Thing l*alcstincin ni; company, parted 
from him at Beirut, in June, and returned (o 
England. The Same jiout brought his own cheer- 
ful letters from Damascuu, and the official aii- 
nounocnientof his de.ath by the Porte. 

1.3. At Rogm^ Westmoreland, Jamaica, in con- 
acquenee of a ^1 from In* horse, Benjamin Mor- 
rison, EM..of Bognie, in the .3!ltli year of Ins age. 

18. At Oenevn,' New York State, klrs Janet 
Welsbi wife of Mr Walter (iricvc, in Geneva, anil 
dauf^hter of-ihe lute Ml David WeUh, Rracfooi. a 
2d. .At Peebles, Mr John Held, junior, surgeon, 
aged in years. 
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Sc*nt. 27. At the Manse of Carstairs, William toral char/tc. The late Dr DuflThas been upwards 

eldest son; and ini the 2>jlh of (jet. List, Rachel ot scieii years the father of the Synod ol Abcr- 

Kater, only dauglitei of the Itei. tjeoige Munro. deem, aiul was one of the oldest ministers of the 

Uet. o. MLeyhoiii, from tlie lute of aspidei, Cluireh of Stoiland. 
la wis Henderson, Ksq. iiieieliaiit, brother to An- o. John heott, aged 100;^antl on the 4tli 

diew Henderson, I'Jsq. aiiist, (ilasgow. current, (ieorge t'ooper, aged 103. Uotli these 

ll. ^ear l.ans.inne, • Helen Manannc, infant iiistanees of longevity occuned on the estate of 

daiightf r of Alexandei >e»)tt Ilrooin field. Esq. Knoekespoek, in the paiish of C'latt, Abeidecn- 

IL'. '\t Mavele-held, John VaiisAgnew, E^q. of slnre. 
bhfne,han and IJainbanoeh. ^ I. At the Manse of Dunse, Andrew, eldest son 

l‘>. At Ldinlmigh, Mrs Mary Jack, a"c<l 7‘h re- of the Rev. tieoige ( uniungham, aged 23. 
liet of the late Mi James (lall, Cowgate, Ldin- — At Cornhill, Aberdeciishnc, Mr.s Helen Ua- 
bnigli, nuith iird justly legfi tted. kcr, relict of the late William HaLcr, Esq. of 

‘Ju. At Ayr, Mrs Colonel .M.e ke»i/,ie. Fontinll Hishop, in the county of Wilts. 

— At the cavalry hai racks, .\orwieli, aged ^f) — At RorLsoy, alter a severe illne.ss of three 

yeais, Sii 'fhoiTias Pale H.mkin, laeuC-Colonel years, Mrs lalhas Cameron, wiie of John M'l.ean, 
ol tlie 'M lej; mcit of dragiains. inetehant then, 

21. On board ih'j < 'onii-'t slc,un-bnat, on his way — At Havetshani, Westmoreland, Honiietta, 
to iiUend the < 'ollege ol Edinburgh, Angus .\lex- wife of the Itev, l)r Lawson, Viear ot that parish, 

andei Keiiiied\, son of John Kcuneilv, Esq. ot ainl I'aughtei of the late A. Ranalson, E&q. of 

.Ann.iL-fami, near fort W ilham; an aim thle y uuth Ulaiihall, I'ertlishue. 

of gie.ll pronii->L’, iinieh amt )usth, legrcttecL — At li viiic, Mrs Jean Mimtgomcric ol Crarg- 

— off (jouroek, 1), the foui.deiing of the Co- house, aged hS years. 

met steam p.ieket, on her voyage fiom Inverness 5- At Mayfield, Mr Alexander Robertson, fifth 
to Clasgow, t liailes Ilaillie Sutherland, youngest son of the late Jaim s Robcitson, Esrp V’.'. S. 
sun ot the late Ciqdaiu (icoigc .saekville Snthcr- — John CMappei ton. Esq. of .Spylaw, a gentle- 
land ot U hives. men who is deeply regretted by all who knew 

•J2. .\t the house of her brother, Mr yXivlicw him, and whose cfeath will lie felt as a seriou.s lo.ss 

Page, surgeon, 15, Eldci 'stieet, Edmhuigh, Misa among tlie independent tiuders of Edinburgh. 

Is ib.'lLi Page. He w;is the aielntcet of his own fortune; but lus 

\l Lyons, m France, Miss Mary Honyman, wealth was not aeeuiiYulated by tawnuig, or by 

y oungest d'auglitei ot the late Mr John Honyman, any mean or avaiieious arts. He courted noboi’y ; 

merchciin in London. yet was liked by all. His very blurtiiess had an 

SJ'i. At Edmlmigh. Mis n.iwson, lelict of Mr agreeable zest coiifeu ed upon it by Ins known iu- 

Tlioinas Dawson, ot the I' xeiseOiriee, Edinburgh. tegnly. He was par enunenee an honest man. 

— At Hieeliin, James Hutton, weaver, aged In business he was at onee sfiiewri and atltntiye — 

about H5. 'I'his individual had been one of the just and hoiiouiablc ; but what, m tins end df the 

town olheers, and jailor of the burgh for nearly island, distingue hod him most, was Ins nulcpen- 

lialt .1 CLiituiy. He wao by no mt aus unconscious dcnce both m spnit and conduct. May his ex- 

ot the dignity attached to his office. It is said, ample be folIow^*d by those ot his class who re- 

and we belyive on good authority, that he use<i to mam behind ; and may those who have the sense 

Icll a brotl’.or functionary, a iJaihe, long since dead, and courage to become iiintators be equally suc- 

Vou may decide as you please, Lfaihe, but that’s Cftssful and piosperous. 

the law, and you will allow tliat 1 know the law.” — '.Xt ( olliiisburgh, Mr Arthur Edie, late far- 

It was no uncommon matter lor James to say to mer at Muireambus, much regretted, 

the gentlemen of the <iuill or bar (as they are 6. At Edinburgli, Miss Helen Duncan, relict of 

called), “ Write there, and I’ll ditc (dictate) what Alex. .Stevenson, one of tlic deputy clerks of 

IS proper to be w'rltteii.” NX’e ourselves leeclleot the Court of Session. 

of this officer, upon tlip occasion of a ptoeession — AtArdardan, Durnbartoiisliire, after a few 
£o 'I market, telling the Piovost, ** So and so days illness, Claud NeiLson, Esq. universally re- 

ir U) be done, and 1 know best, for I am the grefted by all who had the pleasure of his neigh* 

w ot member of eoimed piesent.” oourhood or acquaintance. 

— Ill Upper Hai ley-Street, London, Walter — At Dlasgow, Mr James Molt, merehant. 

Fawkes, Esq. of Farnlcy Hall, Vorkshure. He 7- At Perm, aged 13, Margaret, youngest daugh- 

was a descendant of tlie celebrated conspirator of ter of t'aptam Mcnzies, dSth regiment. 

that name, and prided himself not a little on his — At nis house, Uounington I’laec, Edinburgh, 
pedigree. John Royd, Esq. 

27. At Woolwich, Airs CliblKirn, wife of Major 8. At Ayr, Taptain David Hunter, In the 80th 
Clibborn, royal artillery, and daughter of the late year of his age. 

Meii/ies ILiiilie, Esq. — At Llayqiihat, Perthshire, Mrs Janet Mit- 

W'llliairt Fleimiig, innkeeper, Cupar .Angus, chell, wifeot William .spottiswoode, E.sq. 
aged 102. In his LMrlie.t years, he hail been a sol- .0. At Eorlrose, Colni Matheson, Esq. of Bcn- 
dicr, and fouglit in tlie ranks of Prince t’harle.?, nctstieul. 

at Piostonjiaiis, m 1745, He w.a» close by, at- 10. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Ronaldson, widow of the 
tending on his woumled master, a Capt.ain W'ed- late Mr Andiew Ronaldson, writer Rieie. 
dcrbiirn, when the brave (kilonel (Lirdincr fell, — At Annau, after a lingering Ulness,' Ottiwell 
to whom he likcvi isc afforded con.sidcrable assist- Wood, Esq. 

anee. iHeining w.us flic tost operative artificer 11. At No. 1 1, Jainaica-Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
will) be<^an to buiJ.I the budge of Perth, and Uv Charles Robertson, in the Tlst year of hus age. 

hist lunipike man upon tlie roads of Stiathmorc. 12. At Huinbie, m the parish of Dumsdecr, of 
J le li\ ed 111 .sec Ins grandcJiildicii, lus gie,it-gi.md- consuniplioii, Mr Ebeuezer Corson, late merchant 
clnldien, and his gie.iL gic.iL-grandchildien— iii .all m Cl.isgow. 

amounting to the numbei of iieaily one hundred. — At Gamslaw, Beiwack, Ralph Gilroy, Esq. 

— At Southampton, Captain Alexander Richard late ot Janiaic^u 

M.ieken/ie, I'f thn H. N. — At Ormiston, East Lothian, Mrs Margaret 

2S. At H.mff, Mr John Richardson, painter there, Rcddie, wulow of John 'riioiiison, Esrp of Pnor 

.aged sixty seven years, universally rcsi»ectetl anil Letham, merchant m Leith. ^ 
iiiost .sincerely legi cited bv a imniorous circle of —At Moray-Strect, Leiih Walk, Mr William 
tiicnils. Knox, the author of The Sungs ot Israel t the 

2!f. At Auchfi-rmnehty, the Rev. James Brown- Lonely Hearth ; The Harp of Zion; A Vidt to 

ing. minister of the Second Assodiale Congrega- Dublin; Maiianne, or The Widower's Daughter; 

turn theie, 111 the 77th year of Ins age, and flat of and a great vantty of contnbptions in the Edin- 

his ijiinisirv. * burgh Magazine, and other publications. 

.50. .At Culross, Henry Brown, Esq. of Prat- — At St. Bride’s Mill, Mr (iemge Nisbet, late 
house. factor on the Castle Scinpleton estate. 

— ,\t Dolls, aged six years, J.vnics IJaig, Bon of — At his residence, in Marsham-'itreet, West- 

the late James I laig. jnn . Esq. .Sunbury. miaster, Mr J. Kenneily, at a very advanced .age, 

— At Bridgend, near S.mquhar, Thos. Barker, and after a lingering illness. For m:uiy years he 

had been head door-keeper at the Ht use of t om- 
.Vl*. At King Edward, the Rev. Dr Robert Duff, mons, and was well known to the several Mem- 

lu tlic H7lh year of hi', age, and filst of his mini- bers and to Uie frequenters of the Commons: 

pti y. The parish of King Edward has been nearly lobby. In such situation he aniasseti a oonsider- 

;m huudre J jc-.irs under his and his father’b ptis- able fortune, and had large estates in Ins nativ® 
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country in Wales. He wa*; a f^rcat and intimate 
favourite with the late Ciiief Haron Kichards, 
with whom he used frwiucntly to diiie. Though 
the situations of the two pcsons nomin.alty were 
so diflcrent, they were neighbours Ixirn, had been 
educated together, and through after life conti- 
nued on the most friendly terms. His age and 
infirmities compelled Mr K. to retire from exer- 
tion at the latter end of last session. Mr S. Spil- 
ler is his sucoesfior as head door-keeper, a place of 
great einohimeiiL • 

Nov. 13. At Leith, Mr Malcolm Wright 

— At Kirkaldy, in the 15th year of her age, 
Kllzabeth, only child of the late Uev. James Hut- 
ton, minister of Bcath. 

— At her house, Edinburgh, Mrs Douglas 
Dickson, of Hartree, widow of A. Douglas, Esq. 

^ At her house, 8, Hcorge .Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Grace Grsme, daughter of the late David 
Grsnic, Esq. advocate. 

14. Mrs Marion Gruhame, wife of John Lang 
of Harthope, writer in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, John Fuller, Esq. M. D. late 
of Berwick-on-Tweei!. 

— At Rhives, itoss-shirc. Miss Naomi Forbes. 
As an attached friend, combined witli a character 
distinguished for trhth, candour, and unalTccted 
religion, she had few equals; and as such, her 
deatli IS deeply lamented by all those who were 
acquainted with her. 

— At New Fentland, Mrs Helen Dickson, wife 
of Mr James Train, much and justly regretted. 

16. At Aberdeen, in the 60th year of his age, 
Mr James Cromar, rector of the grammar school 
there. 

^ At Glasgow, Alexander Finlay. Esq. carver 
and gilder to his Majesty for .Scotland. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Robert Hamilton, of the 
Paisley Union Bank. 

— At No. 6, West George-.Street, Glasgow, 
Sybilla. wife of John Kirkland, and only 
surviving sister of the late Sir .‘\lex. Mackensiie of 
Avoch. 


Nov. IT. At Aberdeen, Alex, innes. Esq. surgeon. 

— At Boniiyrtg, near laisswade. Miss Beatrix 
Wight, daughter of the late James Wight, Esq. 
Oniii'.ton. 

18. At her house, in London, Mrs .Sarah Flliot, 
widow of the late Archiliald Elliot, Esq. architect. 

— At his house, William's Place, Aberdeen, Mr 
James Leslie, late mcrchunt, in the 81sl year of 
his age. 

ly. At her house, in Gloucester Place, Ghysgow, 
Miss C'atherine Glassford, daughter of the late 
John Glassford, E-sq. of Dougalston. 

— At EcUnburgh. M.iry, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Loatham, 38, George Square. 

20. At his house, in Linlithgow, Mr James 
Buncle, deservedly esteemed by all who knew him. 

21. At Strathmiglo, Mrs EIi»ibeth Gardner, re- 
lict of Mr David Gardner, brewer there. 

— At Prcstonp.ins, Mr Andrew Watson, collec- 
tor of customs. 

— At No. 3, Antigua-.Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Elder, daughter of the late Thomas Elder, Esq. 
of Fometh. 

— At her house. No. 7, .lames’s Court, Mrs 
Christian Orphoot, relict of Mr Thos. Henderson, 
Junior, menmant in Edinburgh. 

22. At Millfleld, aged 65. William Mill, Esq. 
sometime Provost of Arbroath, and many years 
agent therefor the Dundee Union Bank. Mr Mill 
was truly a good man. He was cautious without 
timidity — obliging without astentation— and ho- 
nest without unnccc:^ry pretension. His nume- 
rous family will never blush at the mention of 
his name, and his memory will lie long held in 
grateful remembrance by a large circle of ac- 
quaintances, and by the public in general. 

Lately. At .Annan, at an advanced age, Mr 
John Little, writer. 

At Leeds, aged 70, Mrs Feame. Her death 
was awfully sudden and afibcting ; thc^rcjioi t iniule 
by the breaking of a decanter, plaeett too near the 
fire, went, as she expressed it, '* to ^er he.ut," 
and slie died almost Instantly. 
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ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. * 

Page 520, line 1, coluinn Ist, for ** attpretending” read “ unpretending.* 

— 524, — 13x— — ?d, for “ Bhan Bhorav” read “ Bhan Bhorar.'* 

— — ■ 5C8, — 58, ■ — 1st, for “ cinerc” read “ cineri.” 

■ — 577, — 4, — — Ist, for “ Enchimdion’* read “ Encheiridion.” 

■ 578, — 7, ■■■■- 1st, delete the word “ produced.*’ 
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